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ADVERTISEMENT,— VOLUME  VIII. 


In  closing  the  Eighth  Volume  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Pub- 
lishers refer  to  the  disastrous  calamity  which  overwhelmed  their  establishment 
in  December  last,  as  a sufficient  apology  for  whatever  defects  may  be  observed  in 
its  mechanical  execution.  Its  typography  and  pictorial  embellishments  were  for 
a time  seriously  impaired  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  their  usual  facilities  for  its 
preparation.  They  believe,  however,  that  all  these  evils  have  been  fully  rem- 
edied, and  that  hereafter  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  pre- 
sented with  their  usual  elegance. 

The  Publishers  can  not  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of  renewing  their  cor- 
dial acknowledgments  to  the  Press  and  the  Public  for  their  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy in  their  misfortune,  and  for  the  general  kindness  and  fcvor  with  which 
their  endeavors  to  interest  and  instruct  the  great  mass  of  the  People  have  been 
received.  The  circulation  of  the  Magazine  has  steadily  inereased,  and  is  now 
larger  by  many  thousands  than  that  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  published ; 
and  the  Publishers  can  not  but  regard  its  extraordinary  success  as  indicating  the 
emphatic  approval  of  the  general  plan  on  which  it  has  been  conducted.  No  ef- 
forts will  be  spared  to  increase  its  attractiveness  and  its  excellence,  in  all  those 
features  which  have  hitherto  received  so  large  a measure  of  popular  approbation. 
The  Magazine  will  continue  to  present,  at  the  cheapest  price  and  in  the  most  el- 
egant style,  the  choicest  literary  matter,  original  and  selected,  which  American 
writers  and  the  pages  of  current  literature  will  supply.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  Editorial  departments,  in  which  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  lit- 
erary, personal,  and  miscellaneous  gossip,  prepared  with  taste  and  care,  as  well 
as  the  regular  Record  of  Current  Events  and  the  more  elaborate  discussion  of 
topics  of  graver  interest,  will  be  embodied.  The  Publishers  are  confident  that, 
with  the  increased  facilities,  literary  and  mechanical,  at  their  command,  they 
will  be  able  to  render  the  Magazine  still  more  worthy  of  the  remarkable  favor 
which  has  thus  far  attended  its  publication. 
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the  summit  of  a hill  that  extends  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  inclosed  on  every  side  by  a beau- 
tiful country  of  hills  and  valleys,  all  well  watered, 
and  covered  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year 
with  a rich  and  beautiful  vegetation.  There  are 
groves  of  olive-trees  and  figs — and  fields  of  com 
and  grain — and  vineyards  planted  on  terraces, 
formed  by  ancient  walls  built  to  support  them, 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  with  tall  watch- 
towers  here  and  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
fruit,  and  ancient  walls  and  cisterns — some  fill- 
ed with  water,  and  some  exhausted  and  dry — 
and  monuments,  and  sepulchres,  and  conse- 
crated spots,  marked  by  the  footsteps  of  pil- 
grims as  the  scene  of  some  event  or  incident  of 
sacred  history.  In  a word,  the  whole  region  is 
full  of  relics,  traces,  and  memorials,  commem- 
orating the  transactions  of  which  it  was  former- 
ly the  scene. 

Rachel’s  tomb. 

Conspicuous  among  these  objects,  and  more 
ancient  in  respect  to  its  origin  than  any  other, 
is  the  Tomb  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  This  tomb  stands  upon  an  eminence  by 
the  wayside,  not  far  from  Bethlehem.  It  con- 
sists, at  the  present  time,  of  a small  mosque- 
like edifice  covered  by  a dome.  It  contains  two 
apartments — one,  toward  the  east,  is  open  ; the 
other,  toward  the  west,  is  closed,  and  contains 
the  tomb,  w|iich,  as  it  appears  at  the  present 
day,  is  an  oblong  mound,  like  a common  grave. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  the 
death  and  burial  of  Rachel,  and  those  which 
have  since  occurred  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  event,  render  it  highly  probable  that  this 
is  indeed  the  actual  spot  in  which  the  body  of 
the  venerable  Hebrew  mother  was  really  in- 
terred. 

The  death  of  Rachel  occurred  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  make  a very  deep  and  affecting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  her  husband.  He 
was  traveling  with  her  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
from  Bethel  to  Mamre  (afterward  Hebron),  in 
order  to  visit  his  father,  Isaac,  who  was  at  that 
time  there,  when  she  suddenly  fell  sick  by  the 
way  ; and,  after  a brief  peri^  of  excitement, 
suffering,  and  alarm,  she  died,  leaving  the  infant, 
subsequently  named  Benjamin,  motherless  in 
his  father’s  arms.  Jacob  buried  her  where  she 
died,  and  erected  a monumental  pillar  upon  the 
spot,  to  mark  the  grave.  The  very  deep  impres- 
sion which  the  death  of  Rachel  under  these  cir- 
cumstances made  upon  the  patriarch’s  mind,  is 
shown  by  his  affecting  allusion  to  it  on  his  own 
death-bed,  many  years  afterward,  and  by  the 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  event  in  re- 
viewing the  circumstances  of  his  history  : “ As 
for  me,”  said  he,  **  when  I came  from  Padan, 
Rachel  died  by  roe  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the 
way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath  : and  I buried  her  there  in 
the  way  of  Ephrath ; the  same  is  Beth-lehem.” 
(Gen.  xlviii.  7.)  Though  at  the  time  when  he 
said  this  the  venerable  patriarch  was  so  much  en- 
feebled by  infirmity  and  age  that  he  was  scarcely 
censcious  of  what  was  taking  place  around  his 


dying  bed,  his  thoughts  instinctively  recur  to 
the  scenes  and  incidents  through  which  he  had 
passed  in  former  years,  and  he  recounts  calam- 
ities long  gone  by,  as  if  they  were  present  sor- 
rows. 

The  monument  which  Jacob  erected  over 
Rachel’s  grave,  and  the  general  feeling  of  ven- 
eration with  which  Rachel  was  regarded,  marked 
the  spot  so  effectually  as  to  make  it  universally 
known  to  the  several  generations  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  age  of  the  patriarch. 
Moses  alludes  to  the  pillar  as  still  standing  at 
the  day  when  he  wrote  his  history  and  sub- 
sequently, in  the  time  of  Saul,  a rendezvous  is 
appointed  at  the  place,  implying  that  it  was  a 
spot  then  universally  known.f  From  that  day 
to  this  it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  a 
constant  succession  of  travelers,  bringing  its 
identity  down,  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  proofs,  to  the  present  day. 

THE  WELL  or  BETHLEHEM. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  in  a south- 
westerly direction,  perhaps  a mile  from  the  pres- 
ent wall  of  the  city,  is  a natural  fountain  or  well, 
which  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a remarkable 
incident  narrated  in  the  history  of  King  David, 
or  rather  in  the  account  given  of  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  warriors,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  history  of  his  life.  In  enumerating  the 
great  exploits  which  some  of  these  men  per- 
formed, it  is  said  that  one  time,  during  the  wars 
which  David  waged  against  the  Philistines  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  a body  of  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  Bethlehem,  and  had  fortified 
themselves  there,  while  David  himself  was  shut 
up  in  a stronghold  situated  on  one  of  the  ad- 
joining heights,  from  which  Bethlehem  was  full 
in  view.  While  thus  situated,  David’s  men  suf- 
fered greatly  from  thirst,  while  the  Philistines, 
being  in  possession  of  the  well  watered  grounds’ 
about  Bethlehem,  were  abundantly  supplied. 
Under  these  circumstances  David  one  day,  when 
reconnoitering  the  position  of  his  enemies,  re- 
membering this  ancient  well,  longed  for  a drink 
of  its  water,  and  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers  who  stood  around  him,  Oh  that  some 
one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Bethlehem  which  is  by  the  gate.”  Hear- 
ing this,  three  of  his  mighty  men  undertook  the 
task  of  accomplishing  the  wish  of  the  king.  It 
is  true  that  in  speaking  these  words  David  did 
not  probably  mean  seriously  to  express  a wish 
that  the  water  should  be  brought  to  him.  The 
desire  was  doubtless  a mere  passing  thought, 
which  found  utterance  almost  involuntarily. 
He  was  looking  at  the  walls  of  the  city  and  at 
the  lines  of  the  Philistines*  encampment,  and 
said,  as  if  thinking  aloud — How  good  it  would 
be  to  have  a drink  from  the  well  that  stands  by 
the  gate  ! The  three  men,  however,  fired  by  the 
ambition  and  military  ardor  which  in  those  days 
sought  their  gratification  in  the  performance  of 
daring  personal  exploits,  immediately  undertook 
to  accomplish  the  king’s  desire.  They  rushed 
desperately  forward,  broke  through  the  enemy’s 

♦ Gen.  XXXV.  SO.  t 1 Sam.  x.  2.  * 
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excitement.  All  who  saw  him  were  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  animation  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  Lord  said  immediately  to  Samuel,  Arise 
and  anoint  him,  for  this  is  he.* 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  manners  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  of  Israel  in  those  ancient 
days,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
after  the  young  David  had  been  set  forth  by  this 
solemn  ceremony  as  the  future  prince  and  ruler 
of  Israel,  he  returned  to  his  wonted  employment, 
and  continued  for  some  time  after  this  to  guard 
his  father’s  flocks  in  the  pastures  as  before.  He 
followed  them  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  hills, 
keeping  watch  over  them  by  day,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  them  from  going  too  far 
astray,  and  of  protecting  them  from  the  wild, 
beasts  which  lurked  in  the  dens  and  ravines  of 
the  wild  and  savage  Country,  that  lay  between 
Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  returning  at 
night,  when  the  flocks  were  in  the  fold,  to  his 
home  within  the  city.  He  thus,  doubtless,  while 
a boy,  often  passed  by  the  well  of  Bethlehem 
which  was  by  the  gate,  and  stopped  to  drink 
of  the  water ; arid  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
in  his  advancing  years,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies  within  sight  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  faint  and  thirsty  from  privation  and 
fatigue,  he  should  have  remembered  the  cool 
and  refreshing  fountain  where  he  had  so  often 
drank  When  a boy,  and  have  longed  for  access 
to  its  water  again. 

This  celebrated  well  of  Bethlehem  is  found 
now  to  be  at  a distance  of  twenty  minutes’  walk 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  would  seem 
to  be  a greater  distance  than  that  denoted  by 
the  sacred  writer  in  this  ancient  narrative  ; for 
he  speaks  of  it  as  being  “ at  the  gate  of  Bethle- 
hem.” Such  a mode  of  expression,  however, 
when  used  to  designate  the  situation  of  a well 
— the  resort  of  shepherds  with  their  flocks  from 
distant  pasturages,  and  of  travelers  prosecuting 
long  and  toilsome  journeys — should  not  be  too 
strictly  interpreted.  Besides,  the  precise  situ- 
ation and  extent  of  the  town  may  have  been 
somewhat  changed  in  the  course  of  the  many 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  this  descrip- 
tion was  given.  At  any  rate,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  spot.  Although 
water,  from  its  ceaseless  fluctuation  and  flow, 
would  seem  to  form  the  very  type  and  symbol 
of  evanescence,  there  is  really  nothing  in  nature 
more  permanent  than  a fountain  or  a stream ; 
and  no  masonry  that  man  ever  builds  is  more 
enduring  than  that  of  a well.  This  fountain 
of  Bethlehem,  David  could  remember  as  hav- 
ing flowed  unceasingly  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
and  now  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty 
centuries  since  his  day,  the  traveler  who  visits 
the  spot  finds  it  flowing  on  with  very  little 
change. 

THE  POOLS  OP  SOLOMON. 

The  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
hem is  more  abundantly  watered  than  most 
other  portions  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  fruitful- 
ness of  the  soil  on  the  hill  sides  and  the  green- 
♦ 1 Sam.,  16th  chap! 


ness  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  are  due,  doubt- 
less, in  a great  measure  to  this  fact,  and  there 
stand  to  the  present  day  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient system  of  water-works  for  conveying  wa- 
ter to  Jerusalem,  which  derived  its  supplies  from 
this  region.  The  reservoirs  from  which  the 
water  is  taken  are  situated  about  tw(f  miles  to 
the  southeastward  of  Bethlehem,  in  a secluded 
and  lonely  valley.  These  reservoirs  have  been 
known  for  many  centuries  as  the  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon. That  Solomon  constructed  such  a work 
is  itated  in  sacred  history,*  and  there  is  no 
speiial  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancient  traditicn 
is  correct  which  assigns  these  reservoirs  and 
the  aqueduct  which  supplies  Jerusalem  with 
water  from  them,  to  him. 

These  reservoirs,  as  has  already  been  said, 
are  situated  in  a lonely  valley,  two  miles  from 
Bethlehem.  The  road  to  them  from  Jerusalem 
leaves  the  Bethlehem  road,  near  the  place  of 
Rachel’s  iomb.f  After  journeying  on  from  this 
point  for  two  or  three  miles  over  a rough  and 
rocky  road,  the  traveler  at  length  enters  the 
valley,  and  soon  afterward  arrives  at  the  pools. 
They  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  near 
the  spot  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Saracenic 
castle  or  khan. 

The  pools  are  three  in  number,  and  are  situ- 
ated one  above  another  in  the  side  of  a hill. 
The  reservoirs  are  of  an  oblong  form,  though 
not  strictly  rectangular,  and  are  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  long  each,  and  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad. 
The  cavities  which  contain  the  water  are  formed 
partly  by  excavations  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
partly  by  walls  and  embankments  built  up  upon 
the  lower  side,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses 
A considerable  part  of  the  excavation  is  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  in  some  places  steps  have  been 
formed  in  the  rock  thus  cut  away  for  descend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  excavations.  The  wa- 
ter is  supplied  by  springs  which  issue  from  the 
ground  and  from  fissures  in  the  rocks.  These 
springs,  however,  do  not  appear  to  enter  di- 
rectly into  the  pools.  They  rise  in  a subter- 
ranean fountain,  a short  distance  above  the 
upper  pool.  This  fountain  is  arched  over  and 
closed  from  view ; but  there  is  an  entrance  and 
a flight  of  steps,  by  means  of  which  those  trav- 
elers who  are  interested  in  such  subterranean 
explorations  can  go  down  and  examine  the 
structure  below.  It  consists  of  two  vaulted 
apartments,  formed  of  arches  built  in  brick  and 
stone.  There  are  four  springs  whose  waters 
are  collected  within  these  chambers,  and  from 
them  the  supply  is  conducted  down  the  hill 
side,  by  a subterranean  channel  which  passes 
along  the  side  of  the  great  pools,  throwing  off 
branches  of  communication  with  them  as  they 
pass.  The  main  channel  goes  on,  and  forms 
the  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

This  arrangement  has  led  some  persons  to 
doubt  whether  the  pools  were  really  constructed 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  system  for  the  supply  of 

* 2 Kings,  xz.  20.  t See  Engraving,  page  6. 
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JcroMJcm,  or  whether  they  were  intended  only 
to  contain  water  drawn  off  from  that  ay  stem  for 
some  other  incidental  purpose.  Some  have  sup- 
poaed  that  King  Solomon,  to  whose  architect- 
aral  ingenuity  and  enterprise  the  whole  work 
IB  ascribed,  had  a country  villa  at  this  place,  and 
that  the  three  reservoirs  were  built  for  some 
purpose  of  irrigation  or  of  ornament  for  his 
grounds  The  expressions  which  he  uses  in 
EccL  ii  4,  5,  6,  when  reviewing  his  experience 
of  life,  it  has  been  thought  may  possibly  refer 
to  pleasure  grounds  which  he  laid  out  on  this 
veiy  spot.  “ I made  me  great  works  I builded 


me  houses  I planted  rao  vineyards.  I made 
me  gardens  and  orchards,  I planted  trees  in 
them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  I made  me  pools  of 
water,  to  water  them — with  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  trees.”  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  in  narrating  the  life  of  Solomon,  is 
thought  to  have  rcfeiTcd  to  this  spot  in  the.  fob 
lowing  pasjjage.  **  There  was  a certain  place 
about  fifty  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
which  is  called  Etham  Very  pleasant  is  it  in 
fine  gardens  and  abounding  in  rivulc's  of  water. 
Thither  did  Soloraon  use  to  go  out  in  the  mom» 
ing,  sitting  on  high  in  bis  chariot,” 


fK)LOMO.'«  IS  «I»  CHARIOT. 


On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  even  if  these 
pools  were  connected  with  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  that  were  laid  out  around  them,  their 
primary  design  was  to  aid  in  furnishing  water 
for  the  city.  Such  reservoirs,  for  the.  storage 
of  some  considerable  quantity  of  water,  it  is  ab 
ways  necessary  to  provide,  in  hydraulic  works 
of  this  cluracler  that  are  designed  for  the  serv^ 
ice  of  a great  population,  in  order  to  equalise, 
the  moveiaciit,  and  guard  against  the  irregular- 
ities to  which  all  such  systems  are  necessarily 
subject,  both  in  respect  to  consumption  and 
supply. 

The  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  supply  of 
water  from  those  sources  to  the  city,  is  a chan- 
nel of  masonry,  for  the  most  part  subterranean, 
which  winds  along  the  hill  sides  by  the  circuit- 
ous meande rings  that  are  neceeitW  preaerve 
the  level,  till  it  reaches  Jerusalem,  where  it 
crosses  a valley  over  arches  of  ancient  masonry, 
and  enters  the  city  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Zion.  This 


aqueduct,  though  in  a ruinous  and  dilapidated 
State,  still  fulfills  in  some  measure  its  function  ; 
for  the  water  flows  in  it  to  a reservoir  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  present  day. 

THR  ROAD  PROM  JKRlfSALKtf  TO  BKTHLEHEM. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  various  ob- 
jects that  principally  attract  attention  in  the  en- 
virons of  Bethlehem,  let  us  now,  in  imagination, 
accompany  the  traveler  in  his  journey  from  Je- 
rusalem thither.  He  sets  out  upon  his  excursion 
in  the  morning,  full  of  interest  and  excitement, 
for  every  portion  of  the  ground  which  he  is  to 
traverse  is  hallowed  by  the  most  sacred  associa- 
tions. He  leaves  Jerusalem  by  the  Bethlehem 
gate,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  Gihon, 
passing  along  by  a rough  and  winding  way. 
The  path  passes  down  the  aide  of  Mt.  Zion,  the 
declivities  of  which  are  seen  rising  precipitously 
on  the  left  hand,  with  the  walls  of  llie  city  and 
the  tomb  of  David  crowning  its  brow.  The 
scenery  is  wild  and  in  some  sense  desolate. 
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4#arvey  ot  tU<*  bonzon,  he  deseendii  with  hiK  ao6t 
to  the  apartmentH  of  the  convent  below  There 
Ive  paHskcfi  of  refreahmenlB,  honpitably  eel  be- 
fore Iiini  by  the  monks — consisting  of  bread, 
wine,  CnuU,  jellies,  and  coflee,  and  other  such 
luxuricB  as  the  hill  sides  around  them  supply. 
Tlie  traveler  then  making  a moderate  donation 
to  the  convent,  in  aeknciwledgnient  of  the  hos- 
pitality which  has  beea shown  hint,  resumes  his 
journey. 

Convents  like  this,  FcatteriHl  every  where 
throughout  the  Holy  Land,  are  the  general 
resting-places  of  pilgrims  and  travelers — stand- 
ing in  the  stead,  and  in  some  measure  serving 
the  purjioscs  of  inns.  In  fact,  some  of  them 


convey  the  impression  to  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator, that  it  must  be  some  ancient  and  venera- 
ble fortress  that  he  is  viewing,  and  not  the  mere 
abode  of  peaceful  monks,  and  humble  husband- 
men and  herdsmen. 

The  traveler,  in  examining  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  Bethlehem  more  closely,  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  view  from  his  station  on  the 
convent-roof,  perceives  that  It  extends  along  the 
crest  of  the  lull  for  a considerable  distance  from 
east  to  west,  and  that  the  western  part  consists 
chiefly  of  the  ordinary  structures  of  such  a town, 
W'hile  toward  the  eastern  end  there  stands  a ven- 
erable pile  of  buildings,  detached  in  sonic  meas- 
ure from  the  rest,  and  rising  conspicuously  above 
them.  This  group  consists  of  the  churches, 
chapels,  convents,  and  walls  of  incloeurc,  that 
cover  the  sacred  spot  of  our  Lord^s  nativily. 


lOF  THE  HOi;t  LAND 
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as  he  ascends  this  path  looks  on  terraced  walls 
far  beneath  him,  sustaining  vineyards  and  or- 
chards of  olives — with  here  and  there  a watch- 
tower  for  guarding  the  fruit.  Beyond  him,  to- 
ward the  east,  he  sees  the  imposing  mass  of 
walls,  buttresses,  and  towers  which  constitute 
the  outer  indosure  of  the  Church  and  Convent 
of  the  Nativity.'  The  edifice  has  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  castle.  A square  tower,  rising  ! 
in  the  centre  of  it,  is  the  only  feature  which 
denotes  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  struc- 
ture. In  the  foreground,  above  the.  rocks  on 
his  right  hand,  are  the  walls  which  inclose  the 
dwellings  and  shops  of  the  town. 

The  church  and  the  convent,  as  is  thus  seen, 
occupy  the  eastern,  and  the  dwellings  and  shbps  { 
of  the  town  the  western  part  of  the  ridge  on  | 
which  the  city  is  built.  Between  these  two 
quarters  there  is  a considerable  vacant  space, 
which  forms  a sort  of  esplanade  through  which 
the  approach  to  the  sacred  edifice  lies. 

THE  TOWN  OF  BETHLF.HEM. 

On  first  entering,  however,  within,  the  gate, 
the  traveler  and  his  party  find  themselves  near 
the  western  end  of  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and  they  have  consequently  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  to  traverse  before  reach- 
ing the  convent  buildings.  The  town  itself  is 
very  narrow,  occupying  only  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  as  the  way  to  the  convent  lies  through 
the  principal  street,  which  traverses  the  town 
through  the  centre,  from  end  to  end,  the  visitor 
secs  almost  the  whole  of  it  as  he  passes  along. 
The  houses  are  all  substantially  but  roughly 
built  of  stone.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  di- 
lapidated and  empty.  In  fact,  one  graphic  nar- 
rator* of  adventures  in  Palestine,  describes  this 
street  as  bordered,  not  by  regular  lines  of  houses, 
but  rather  by  a confused  mass  of  cracked  arches, 
rent  walls,  and  small  dark  stone  cells  for  shops 
— all  constructed  apparently  from  the  remains 
of  former  buildings,  and  forming  a dark  and 
gloomy  labyrinth,  in  which  the  inhabitants  rather 
burrow  than  dwell.  The  people  come  out  from 
these  recesses  to  gaze  on  the  party  of  travelers 
as  they  pass  along ; and  if  the  strangers  evince, 
at  any  point,  a disposition  to  stop,  crowds  of 
boys  gather  around  them,  and  compete  with 
great  earnestness  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
the  horses  and  mules.  Some  portion  of  the 
traffic  of  the  place  is  carried  on  in  the  open  street, 
and  the  figures  and  groups  which  are  seen  en- 
gaged in  it,  present  a spectacle  which  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  mournful  scene  of  desola- 
tion which  reigns  around  them.  Here  an  old 
man  is  seated  on  the  ground,  clothed  in  tattered 
garments,  and  having  a quantity  of  wheat  before 
him,  spread  on  a cloth,  which  he  is  selling  by 
the  gallon.  There  is  a woman  with  oranges  or 
rice  for  her  stock  in  trade  ; and  beyond,  peasant 
girls  are  seen  going  to  and  fro,  carrying  pitch- 
ers of  water  on  their  heads,  or  presenting  in 
some  other  form  the  strange  and  picturesque 
reflection  of  Oriental  life  and  manners. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  do  not  subsist  al- 
» Durbin. 


together  upon  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  that  surround  it.  Bethlehem 
is  quite  a manufacturing  town,  though  the  man- 
ufacturing industry  of  the  people  takes  a form 
that  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  their  condition 
and  history.  They  make  a great  number  and 
variety  of  what  may  be  called  religious  toys,  con- 
sisting of  crucifixes,  images,  beads,  and  other 
figures,  representing  holy  places,  persons,  and 
events,  which  they  sell  to  pilgrims  and  travel- 
ers.* Some  of  these  figures  are  carved  from  wood 
obtained  from  various  consecrated  places ; some 
are  cut  on  shells  or  pearl,  and  others  still  are 
cast,  some  in  lead  or  pewter,  for  the  poorer  pil- 
grims, and  others  in  bronze  or  even  in  silver  and 
gold.  All  visitors  to  the  Holy  Land  become 
purchasers  of  these  memorials.  The  pilgrims 
buy  them  as  sacred  relics,  endued,  in  their  im- 
aginations, with  some  miraculous  or  magic 
power ; while  tourists  and  travelers  prize  them 
almost  as  highly,  though  in  a different  way,  as 
souvenirs  of  their  visits  to  these  sacred  grounds, 
and  as  the  means  of  reproducing,  in  future 
years,  the  sublime  and  solemn  emotions  which 
were  originally  awakened  in  their  minds  by  the 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  they  obtained 
them.  f 

The  place  for  the  sale  of  these  memorials  is, 
however,  not  at  Bethlehem,  but  at  Jerusalem. 
They  are  not  ready  for  the  pilgrim^s  hand  until 
they  have  been  taken  to  Jerusalem,  and  conse- 
crated by  being  laid,  with  proper  ceremonies,  on 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Accordingly,' when  they 
leave  the  hands  of  the  workmen  at  Bethlehem, 
they  are  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  blessed 
and  consecrated  at  the  Saviour’s  tomb,  are  sold 
to  the  pilgrim  and  traveler  there. 

THE  CONVENT  BUILDINGS. 

Surveying  thus,  with  constant  emotions  of 
curiosity  and  wonder,  the  strange  scenes  and 
spectacles  which  meet  his  eye  in  the  streets  of 
Bethlehem,  and  attended  by  a troop  of  boys, 
who  follow  the  party  in  hope  of  being  employed 
to  hold  the  horses  and  mules  at  the  convent 
gates*  our  traveler  passes  across  the  open  space 
or  esplanade  which  has  already  been  described, 
as  separating  the  town  from  the  sacred  edifices. 
The  buildings,  as  he  approaches  them,  have  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  fortress. 
The  edifice  is,  in  fact,  like  most  other  monastic 
establishments  in  the  East,  a castle  as  well  as  a 
convent ; for  in  such  a land  of  violence  and  rev- 
olution, the  structures  consecrated  to  the  most 
peaceful  and  holy  purposes,  have  often  to  serve 
as  the  only  means  of  protection  for  their  inmates 
against  armed  and  ferocious  foes.  The  whole 
inclosure  therefore  of  the  convent  buildings 
consists  of  massive  and  solid  walls,  flanked  by 
towers  and  strengthened  by  buttresses,  whose 
continuous  masonry,  unbroken,  except  by  here 
and  there  a loophole  high  up  in  the  wall,  frowns 
upon  the  approaching  traveler  with  an  expres- 
sion of  defiance  and  exclusion.  The  only  en- 
trance is  by  a small  postern  gate  leading  through 
a low  and  narrow  archway.  The  door  which 
closes  the  passage  is  exceedingly  thick  and 
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strong,  and  ibo  poHsagc  huolf  ia  da  contracted  form  the  nave  and  abloa ; and  the  omamenteii 
that  only  one  person  can  be  admitted  at  a time,  coiling  above,  though  injured  somewhat  both  by 
and  he  muat  stoop  in  going  in  There  was  once  the  hand  of  time  and  of  violence,  shows  many 
a grealeir  gateway,  but  it  was  loug  since  built  remaining  marks  of  its  ancient  beauty.  The 
up  to  increase  tha  swurity  of  the  inefosure,  and  j pavement  of  the  floor  is  worn  and  broken  by  the 
is  only  opened  now  at  long  intervals  and  on  | fbotsteps  of  the  pilgrims  of  many  centuries, 
great  occasions.  From  this  church  archways  and  passages  open 

On  entering  wdthin  the  w'alls,  the  traveler  on  every  side,  leading  to  chapels  and  oratories, 
finds  hinuelf  in  a sort  of  vestibule,  from  which  and  also  to  the  convents,  for  there  arc  two  con- 
be  is  led  forward  into  the  church  iteelf,  a struc-  vents— one  maintained  by  the  Latin,  and  one  by 
tore  of  majestic  size  and  proportions,  and  ven-  the  Greek  church.  The  traveler,  as  he  enters, 
erable  with  age  and  decay.  Four  rows  of  col-  hears  perhaps  ! he  chant  of  the  service  from  one 
umns.  twelve  in  a row*‘ — all  monoliths  of  beautiful  or  the  other  of  these  brotherhoods  t>f  monks,  and 
marble,  and  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals — I the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ,  wliich,  issuing 
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mysteriously  from  some  unseen  chapel  or  choir, 
fill  the  vaulted  roofs  and  columned  aisles  with 
their  grand  but  mournful  reverberations. 

The  church  is  built,  according  to  the  ancient 
tradition,  over  the  precise  spot  where  the  stable 
stood  in  which  Christ  was  bom.  The  spot  wap 
determined,  and  the  church  was  built  to  com- 
memorate it,  at  a very  early  period,  by  the  Em- 
press Helena,  who  made  a pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  fourth  century,  and  devoted 
a great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  work 
of  examining  the  sacred  localities,  and  erect- 
ing churches,  convents,  monuments,  and  other 
architectural  memorials  over  them.  She  made 
minute  and  precise  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
places  which  she  visited,  and  formed  her  con- 
clusions only  after  the  most  full  and  thorough 
investigation.  She  was  assisted  in  some  of  her 
researches,  and  especially  in  those  which  she 
made  at  Bethlehem,  by  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such  objects  as  she 
had  in  view.  Until  her  day  the  Roman  emper- 
ors had  all  been  pagan  in  their  faith,  and  they 
had  made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  sup- 
press the  new  and  rising  religion.  Among  other 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  this  end, 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  finding  that  the  Christians 
in  Judea  were  beginning  to  regard  the  places 
which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  leading  trans- 
actions in  the  Saviour’s  life  with  holy  reverence, 
determined  to  desecrate  these  grounds,  by  estab- 
lishing pagan  altars  and  instituting  pagan  rites 
upon  those  that  were  most  esteemed.  So  he  set 
up  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the  sacred 
grounds  at  Jerusalem,  and  instituted  pagan  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  performed  around  them. 
He  established  sacrifices  and  games  in  honor  of 
Adonis,  at  Bethlehem,  on  the  ground  which  the 
Christians  had  been  accustomed  to  honor  as 
the  birth-place  of  Christ.  A small  church,  it  is 
said,  had  been  built  on  the  spot  before.  This 
church,  however,  was  displaced  to  make  room 
for  the  pagan  altar ; and  games  and  celebra- 
tions, such  as  were  deemed  most  abhorrent  to 
the  pure  and  simple  devotion  of  the  Christ- 
ians, were  periodically  performed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  desecrating  the  ground. 
These  profane  and  wicked  orgies,  however,  only 
served,  as  it  would  seem,  the  more  effectually 
to  identify  and  mark  the  spot,  and  to  preserve 
for  future  ages  a knowledge  of  the  precise  lo- 
cality where  Jesus  was  bom. 

DOUBT  ABOUT  THE  SACEED  LOCALITIES  AT  BETH- 
LEHEM. 

We  say,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  most  learn- 
ed and  judicious  among  the  sacred  geographers 
of  modern  times  have,  after  all,  expressed  very 
grave  doubts  how  far  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  tradition  which  designates  the  spot 
where  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  now  stands 
as  the  one  precisely  where  the  infant  Jesus  was 
laid  in  the  manger  at  the  inn.  It  is  true  that 
the  locality  has  been  unequivocally  marked,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  by 
architectural  monuments  erected  upon  it,  and 


a tradition  running  back  for  a considerable 
period  beyond  that  time,  carries  the  supposed 
identification  of  the  place  to  a still  earlier  ori- 
gin. Still,  however,  there  remains  a consider- 
able period,  more  remote  still,  during  which 
there  was  ample  time  for  the  chain  of  evidence 
to  be  effectually  broken  ; and  it  is  now  forever 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  Helena  was 
governed,  in  the  judgment  which  she  formed 
in  respect  to  the  identification  of  the  ground, 
by  substantial  proof,  or  by  imagination  and 
credulity. 

It  is  considered  a ^mewhat  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, in  respect  to  the  claims  of  this  lo- 
cality, to  be  regarded  as  the  precise  birth-place 
of  Jesus,  that  the  apartment  shown  as  the  star 
ble  where  the  birth  occurred,  is  so  entirely  sub- 
terranean. It  is  not  within  the  church,  but  un- 
der it,  being  a grotto,  or  cave,  entirely  beneath 
the  ground.  The  walls  of  this  grotto,  too,  are 
formed  of  the  living  sock,  showing  that  the 
subterranean. character  of  the  apartment  could 
not  have  been  given  to  it  by  any  gradual  rais- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  earth — such  as  has 
often  been  found  to  take  place  in  the  cours^  of 
centuries  in  and  near  ancient  cities.  If  the 
apartment  where  the  marble  representative  of 
the  ancient  manger  now  stands  is  really  what 
it  claims  to  be,  the  ancient  stable  must  have 
been  in  a cave  in  the  ground.  Now,  there  is 
no  allusion  in  the  account  given  in  the  Gospels 
to  any  such  subterranean  situation  of  the  stable 
in  which  Christ  was  horn.  Still,  however,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  grottoes  and  caves — which 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  are  very  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine — have  in  all  ages  been  used 
very  freely  in  that  country  for  the  various  pifr- 
poses  and  wants  of  men.  We  find  innumerable 
examples  in  the  history  of  Palestine,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  of  the  occupancy  of  these 
grottoes,  or  caves,  not  only  for  places  of  retreat 
and  temporary  shelter,  but  also  for  the  perma- 
nent ab<^e  of  man.  They  were  sometimes  even 
fortified,  by  means  of  walls,  and  even  ramparts 
built  across  the  entrances  to  them — thus  be- 
coming castles  and  citadels  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  against  the  violence  of  foes. 
They  were  also  frequently  used  as  places  for 
sheltering  and  protecting  domestic  animals  ; 
and  there  is  therefore  no  strong  presumption 
against  the  idea  that  the  stable  in  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  sought  refuge,  when  excluded  from 
the  inn,  might  have  been  a cave. 

Still,  however,  so  many  of  the  sacred  locali- 
ties, identified  by  traditions  coming  down  to 
us  from  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  are  grottoes  and  caves,  that  a certain  degree 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  is  thrown  over  them  all. 
For  the  birth-place  of  the  Virgin  Mary  herself, 
the  pilgrim  is  shown  a grotto.  The  place  of  the 
annunciation  is  a grotto.  So  is  the  spot  where 
Mary  saluted  Elizabeth ; where  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  bom,  where  Jesus  suffered  the  agony 
in  the  garden ; where  Peter  wept  in  his  hour  of 
repentance  for  having  denied  his  Master;  and 
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where  Jesus  was  transfigured.  In  a word,  as  This  reasoning,  howeyer,  applies  perhaps  with 

a certain  traveler  expresses  it,  wherever  you  as  little  force  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  at 
go  you  find  that  almost  every  thing  is  repre-  Bethlehem,  as  to  any — for  that  a cave  should 
sented  as  having  been  done  under  ground.  have  been  used  for  a stable,  in  connection  with 
Now  it  is  a fact  seemingly  very  significant  an  inn,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  known 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  monks  usages  of  those  ancient  days.  Nor  is  there  any 
and  pilgrims  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  special  reason  in  this  case  for  discrediting  the 
era,  on  whom  the  duty  seems  to  bo  devolved,  testimony  which  ancient  tradition  bears.  There 
in  the  first  instance,  of  determining  and  iden-  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  identity  of  the 
tifying  the  sacred  localities,  were  themselves  in  town  of  Bethlehem  itself.  The  question  of  the 
almost  all  instances  hermits  and  anchorites,  precise  spot  of  the  nativity  is  thus  brought 
who  chose  such  dens  and  caves  for  their  own  within  very  narrow  limits ; and  most  people  de- 
abodes ; and  thus  these  subterranean  seclusions  cide  to  take  or  reject  the  grotto  beneath  the 
came  to  be  so  connected  in  their  minds  with  church  as  the  exact  locality,  according  as  the 
religious  association  and  ideas,  and  so  fitted  to  native  temperament  and  constitution  of  their 
aid  in  inspiring  the  solemn  emotions  which  minds  leads  them  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure 
they  desir^  the  sacred  localities  to  awaken,  in  doubting  or  in  believing, 
that  it  is  not  surprising — if  they  were  governed  ' thb  church. 

by  imagination  and  surmise  in  determining  The  church  is  built  directly  over  the  Grotto  of 
where  the  Scripture  events  occurred — that  they  the  Nativity,  vaulted  passages  leading  from  it  in 
should  have  often  made  grottoes  and  caves  the  various  directions  to  the  convents  and  chapels, 
scenes  of  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  probable  Some  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  church, 
that  grottoes  became  t^ius  frequently  designated  and  of  the  grotto  beneath,  and  of  the  stairways 
as  places  of  holy  memorial  for  some  such  reason  descending  to  it,  may  be  obtained  by  the  foUow- 
as  this.  ing  plan. 
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X IK  thfe  thi?  0fiti^t  wall 

ihc  otiiJlce*  ; ritfttt  Trl$ilor 

varicc«  to  B|  fhOi  ;yo*tibitlo'  aireft»lj:  ^fertiud  to 
this  v^fttilHiie  «faf5oU«  U)r4b»  atid  iripm 

Olid  iippneHnttJ  varlpuj^  apaViinefits  con* 
nested  wilii  it,  a«  i^pi^fecnfcd  In  Ihe^l^ 
w1it**li  can  riot  be  hif^ro  ; ^Oto  parUOttlaiiy^^^d^ 

Fruirt  the  ve^ibnle  itm  I ; • 

vS'ed^f  Into  thd  chq refer  t!j^.e  ^ ^ . 

the  Vowr^i!?#iiBt|tSi!^ 

•Itr  'yslT  (t^A  (vWtmtA*  HVbVterA  >> 


tfee  flopr  of  tM  3^ 

tws  t»t  n i^hOf  (>bt:Wbon  tfef  la 

the  ^lo  . tfeiis  plae*! 

^ pteO  nHfee- 

^r.  Tbje  4tn^>oifc  j^nd  ijihjrr  joinlk 

interest 


iinKit  bo  onfefe  0iO  the  ^ajt 

tif  0 ^r^iierrt  tho  ouifemo  ihViRtr 

0/  the  j^bto  helcrw^Ti^l^h^  ^}|  ^\%h  fch^ 

in  detail  In^tbO'  n«^i' ipf 'vl?t:;'  Cat^ 
to  the  atair^aeea  |t*adiog^  down  to  iht!  garotte  meniwried  of  thjeijc 

on  the  eidait  pfihe  nltiiir  at£E?,  The  itar  S on  i at  A A on  th^  ^llown^ 
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Kvv:;:'’«r^fe;n : 

■■■  ^ I 


•"‘*V 


|/  '^' 


Tii' 


X9-4M-  ' ■*'l“  i* 

■!  L, 
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r ^N'''  VI  rW 


, _ ^ ^ tettiinir,  hut  iVf  the  vieitor/ in  ilcscrn^^^^ 

jSjfid  A^i^i^^h  churches,  and  Ihh  lttiter  t^  ttfO  from  the  Lafiii  content,  under 

i.aVin  or  i>athuhc  thqrch  Thb  gtottn  iteolf  tlie  j^idapco  of  a Latin  mnnt  he  himeblY,^ 
in'  htiUiafttlv  %htc^  iaolpe  tliat  are  keptecon*  aUa  llia  att^ndapt,  (JajTf  torehee  t)Q;4helr,  hAiida^ 
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ta  tjapu*  w thrijijf^k  tU<?  (siark 

« pktiv 

TfittftriiK  f grotio,  : T llie 

l)v^>ilthVih«‘rt>t  prwdt  10 
hU  f cfei»j>or^ 

>uf  la 

%nt]  t;omb4  dimly 
glpoin..  - 

baii<«  Whpm  tbi* 

h ill  callecj  of  €k^ 

tii«  aU^r  w a Of 

ehildiipn  were  iAiripd.  At  B ihi*  vi^^r  pnl^rs 

a chanaheT  wliich  conuapa  the  tomb  Of  the  celO;- 
bwcdf  Chnatian  . Father  Jerunie^  ■who,  txi  cfod^ 
neijiioe  with  iW  Riontao  JnatrolnL  Pauia, 

jbaaded  iKe^con^  'fipthlehera  al  the  cofit 
nieiicemeiit  af  ^ «peiit  the 


remainder  of  ihdr  ilayy  it.  if  have 

Widisiim  io  a'pe^ik  more  particiilOyfY  nf  IwHh  t he^ 
dMihfOtahed  saTrilii:^  W the  i The  tomh 

of  j tff ia  at  E,  atinl  at  f « that  of  Pania  ntul 
,h^f  )ii|»pghthr^En»tachia/','  V,.-  ■ ; 

Ao  the  mnlni  corridor  att  H,  amd 
^Otttfnhihg  to^jd  the  cenlral  grot-: 

toy  thh  ppfmvt?e  ?i  light  ahioitij?  in 

thi«>  pa^^ogeii  before  hun*  and  "at  length  Jxe 
inib  tlio  tbamhet  ^v’ 
hri0iia^i:^^d«s<n^d 

th|.:  i|^- 

poienutcRT  10  bw  kept  cr>n- 

elantly  burning/  vT^e-^  throagb 

the  centre  of  t&e  hv's  ora^crttea 

on  Oanh  Ricte^  ten  Rialis  for 

mules  nod  horses  whndt  traditioij  ri^UtbR  were 
fontamfiid  in  the  apai^tncnt  at  the  ti?he  wheif 


PUCB  OT  tub  JfATIVITYi 


abOYP  the  genwl  the  groUO  tSnor,  is  » 

statr  beautifully  wrooght  fnipf**  w of  marble  and 
jasper,  and  surrou^dj^  iijr  ai^fijr  bahd<  Hpon 
this  band  iaengrwli^^^^StJni^ 

HBBKf  ot  ;■, 

••  Vis  OQBW.y.  . 


rtrMit  Wasi>orn<.  Ai  the  upper  end  of  thegrotlo, 
pr>int  where  the  ffghf  of  the  laitips  is  chiefly 
emiiejentiatc^;  is  a niche,  thf  l^nt. 

And  »ide«  of  which  are.  adorned  with  columns 
xiid  of  beantilfiii  -marble.  On  the  floor 

of  this  nkh^i  which  is  nosed  two  pr  three  steps 
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HAEPEE’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MA0AetNE. 


O-c’cr  ihw  Mar  'u  ^ mart»le  ^altar,  ?tnd  the  site 
tt4)d  o(  tkf>  jado«ur»:?  oAotii^d  vniK 

t^ii<>ridid  iijMperi<^«,  ijiubtoiderwl  with  gold 
silytir^  w b/le  ^ iQui^<b*jr  nl  golden  lamps,  Ityng 
witkitf  itj  »tMl.  3%  rich  find  glowing  etOruIg^fito 
upon  the  atar  TwIpW.  The  vijsjt^r  liaualfy  to«Js 
pilgnma  kTifie}i?»g  befofc  thia  suerod  Bhririe,  to 
alt'Ltv]i»ieH  pf  ili<j  tppafc  ptdfttund  v^^neration 
awe.  iiates  the  gP<.»Uo  V ly  ^Ued  .wKli 

the  devwei&gi  ilwl  made  tlrv.tr  ^«y.  hyldtig 
and  pmnful  joinrncyi^t  to  lire  lidlowed  spot. 

On  the  light  hand  virf  lbe  a iaitofi.  aa  he  «t«shd«* 
faciiiig:  the  whirh  marks 

Jeans,  is  a rateSr  U gU  the ' plj^n,  y?h<f h 

ti  colled  thp  Chapel  of  J lie  Manirer,  It  opnii3i%* 
the  filace  of  the  at  i),  and  aliat 

t«  , vi  ^ •.  V ’ijr.  .i.'’  'nrti.-.v'  *' li.  _ , . ■*• 


SO  many  impresske  and  soki^  inemoriale  of 

the  mask  prq-^ 

found  and  e^tStirig  emotions.  The  whole  uJi- 
of  t|iifr  scene  la  CftlcajUlcd  to  dlf  the  *»otil 
vfjlh  solemn  TIi^ 

tFtiipet^cs,  the  brtliiaQt  liluiairiationa^  the  goldeh 
lampSi  the  «alt  sc^iiiiomy  the  paintings,  the  in- 
/^od:  ^ attitudes  and 

^tr^ge  eaif  tind  ih^  pilgtijoie  fet 

dj[)ftn  iho  Arontxf  him,  juirm  h 

«5>^otft4de  iphioh  fthrgpi- 

ie:h  TheiniMp 

with  4 of  tfijneTspioii  aiiii  awe,  a*  he 

gaje>»  Upon  the 

rejflect^  upon  t\te  long  dUfatipn  pf  the  pwod 
during  which 


called  tho  Altar  o1‘ the  Magi^  T the  tfae  hatid  cham^  of  hae  hOen  TO- 


Magi  in  llie  place  whofO  the  offitrted  | 

thoir  adoDiifim  jrrttifHi  Thn  Chapel 

ft!  the  Maiigt*r  iit  foniu'd  \n  A cni  tijut  ap- 

panetiily  frotnitije  UA  hig  The  of  it 


cogn ixed  hy  Chrisi  lan  world . j Almoai  pw^ 
ciaeiy  ae  u fo  sy eS  nOw*  it 

has  preKontf^d  ttaoif:  hmg  and 

uiihroketi  ftucn(^>lori  of  akd  teavebra 


are,  how-Av^F,  linorT  w m^rhbe.  and:  } for  fifteen, 

and  like  the  ntli^f  parts  . of  Ihft  gf otto/  i ^w^tUy  nOrhanj^  lot  jB/teen  centunce  to  come. 

lurninmyd  by  lalnps  p^ndvjR  ffoth  tho  ^ ^ ^ 

ehovi^r:  Tlh^  mangpr  b a aqoara  ie»eubli^intmt  of 

3J«  attnbitfjii  to  B Eotnan  roar 
ifoi)  naiheth  a»  hae 

htiCh  fliready  ! inliitidied  in  s 
prectfdcng  paragraph,  repoh'ed 
to  EabsUhe  ami  look  up  her 
aliodo  at  Eothbiiem  m xiovor 
pa oy  with  the  dtsiingobhed 
Rchoiaf  Jetoiiuj,  inward  the 
close  nf  the  fourth  eentury,. 
Jerome  WAS  kom  in  Bslmatiit. 
Hra  paroTits 

they  made  ^jttangement#^ 
gt Vj  ng  t heir  mix  a t fuirhugh 
education,  teurding  to  iho 
idcae  of  ihcir  jfld  ws® 

proyided  wilh  the  hear  tCAch^ 
tire,  under  wh(no  he  01,^0  hiro^ 
yplf  maBter  of  All  the*  tanguAgee 
then  studied  by  Icanied  men, 
piuticularly  the  Latiu^  Greek, 
and  IJebteWi  Tn  compleic  hie 
edocat  ion.  jfie  to  Roitie; 

witeit*  he  atiidicd  for  some 
contaimug  a pAarhb  ifet;3eptaclc,  oTcT  which  him . lime  Ufidet  a;  cbichrated.  inslfuid^^  najnti^>d  Do- 
ft  hdtfytindl>it'|utf  pftib  Adoralioii  of  the  ?4agi  ; * : ^ , 

The  fintJT  of  tim  Chapel  df  Ihc  MangT^r  w inmc- , Unfortiinalely,  as  oftron  happens  in  the  enac 

what:  lowtT  limn  the  dooi  wf  fhe  grblto,  thtwb*'  ’’^1  men  mndmg  ajs  atrjdehi s md 

sC'f’ttt  tc  it  teing  by  stq>«  exteotUng  alung  fhe. . iitiintWiSv  *t  Home, 

.whole  length  df  Ih'*'  a«  repreMrptod  r^nU*  imguldt  add  rf/ithpral  habits,  and  he  lived 

m the:  plah,  A ^ i and  nninsmpuiuus 

WhatjBvet  may  haya  IrcVn  iiie  fitith,  ofy  the  iilc.  ' At  itbigth  day  al  the  tombs 

akepliri»n»>  with  which  ihc  vikitct  ha#' been  kc^  >>f  eoine  orth^v-Cto^  marty  rs^,  he 

tusionred  to  rt‘gar4  the  tfaditioft.i«  which  nlehtify  h<ica  »o  deeply  with  a 0/ tiiti' 

this  groltuv  and  tba  recesax^  atotiwd  if  , sit  the  j great  reaKtio«  of  dc«.1h  and  of  judgment,  cd 
scene  »f  the  emiiir  that  occurred  on  iharevgr  | hia  own  guilf  hijr  hie  ti> 

mempinblc  night  it  hen  the  ISion  God  mndo  pntsoits  ?ind  ple^dr«if  which  cUuld  'only  #*n4 
iAVsnlrancev  OflWpting  of  a human  the  .tetroyihg  hirf  koul  ftey^Tv  ‘tft  to  Jfcad 

er,  nrtd  ibis  world  of  sfjixuW  and  sin,  it  is  im-  lo  a total  cbortgu  in  lua  whole  .char»ct4f^.h^^  < 
possible  for  him  to  slaud  ujwu  the  spoi  of  conduct  Ho  ahknddnfjd 

has  represented  it  so  long,  and  winch  coniainS  ^WAy«K  »rAbr<^cf!id  thdneeforih 
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devoted  his  life  to  the  most  earnest  and  perse-  accordingly  took  possession  of  the  ground  at  a 
vering  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  what  he  very  early  period,  and  inclosed  it  with  a high  wall, 
deemed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  cause  of ' Christians  are  not  allowed  to  enter  any  of  their 
Christ.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  the  sacred  places,  and  they  are  of  course  very  rigidly 
church  at  Rome,  and  was  the  means  of  making  excluded  from  this.  It  is  said  that  only  two 
many  converts  there.  Among  these  converts  Christians  have  entered  this  inclosure  since  the 
was  a distinguished  and  wealthy  matron  named  days  of  the  crusaders. 

Paula.  Paula  devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  The  walls  of  this  inclosure  comprise  a space 
the  church  with  great  energy  and  ardor.  We  of  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and 
may  in  another  place  give  a more  full  account  fifteen  wide,  as  measured  by  Robinson.  There 
of  her  character  and  history.  It  is  sufficient  are  entrances  at  two  of  the  corners,  through 
here  to  state,  that  she  finally  left  Rome  in  com-  which,  however,  nothing  can  be  seen.  The  walls 
pany  with  Jerome,  to  travel  in  the  East,  taking  are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  there  is  no  win- 
with  her  her  daughter  Eustachia,  whom  she  had  dow  or  opening  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of  them, 
consecrated  to  God,  as  a nun.  She  left  an  in-  The  height  to  which  the  walls  have  been  carried 
fant  son  behind  at  Rome.  After  various  jour-  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  being  overlooked  from 
neyings  and  adventures  in  the  East  she  arrived  any  of  the  suq^ounding  eminences.  Thus  the 
at  Bethlehem,  and  there  expended  her  fortune  precautions  taken  against  the  curiosity  of  the 
in  building  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity.  She  Christians  are  of  the  most  efficient  kind, 
remained  an  inmate  of  these  institutions  during  Still  this  vigilance  was  in  some  measure 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Jerome  himself,  too,  made  baffled  by  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  Rev.  Di. 
one  of  the  celts  of  this  seclusion  his  home.  He  Durbin,  who  visited  these  countries  a few  years 
there  pursued  his  studies,  and  wrote  many  since,  and  has  written  a very  entertaining  and 
books,  which  exerted  a powerful  influence  in  instructive  account  of  his  adventures.  He  em- 
their  day,  and  acquired  a wide  celebrity.  The  ployed  a servant  of  his  to  go  in,  and  scrutinize 
world-renowned  Latin  translation  of  the  Scrip-  every  thing  that  he  should  see  in  the  most  careful 
tures,  called  the  Vulgate,  was  in  a great  meas-  manner.  On  his  return  the  messenger  drew  the 
urc  his  vrork.  following  plan,  “ to  the  correctness  of  which,’’ 

Of  course  under  these  circumstances,  the  says  Dr.  Durbin,  “ he  constantly  adhered,  un-  • 
tombs  of  Jerome,  Paula,  and  Eustachia  are  ob-  der  the  severest  cross-examinations.”  The 
jects  of  great  interest  and  veneration  to  all  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs,  within  this  inclos- 
Christian  pilgrims  that  visit  the  subterranean  ure,  are  richly  adorned.  They  are  covered  with 
grottoes  of  Bethlehem.  maguificent  silken  carpets,  green,  embroidered 

Beyond  Bethlehem  there  is  seen  on  the  map  with  gold.  These  carpets  are  furnished  by  the 
or  view  contained 
on  page  6,  the  site 
of  Hebron,  a city 
greatly  famed  as 
the  burial  place  of 
Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  The 
place  of  their  burial, 
as  related  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  the 
Cave  of  Macpelah, 
which  was  situated 
at  Hebron.*  The 
principal  part  ofthe 
town  lies  in  a val- 
ley, though  it  as- 
cends to  some  ex- 
tent up  the  slope  of 
a hill  lying  to  the 
eastward.  The  spot 
said  to  contain  the 
Cave  of  Macpelah, 
and  the  tombs  of 
the  patriarchs,  is 
on  this  hill.  The 


1.  Entrances.  5.  Tomb  of  Isaac. 

2.  Covcml  passages  ascending  out-  6.  Tomb  of  Joseph  (so  railed). 

side  of  the  wall.  7.  Tomb  of  Jacob. 

3.  Tomb  of  Abraham.  8.  Entrance  to  the  cave. 

4.  Tomb  of  Sarah. 


Mohammedans  hold  this  spot  in  very  great  ven- 
eration, the  patriarchs  being  the  fathers  of  the 
faithful  in  their  church  as  well  as  in  ours.  They 

* For  an  account  of  the  appropriation  of  this  place  as 
the  bortal  groiind  of  the  patriarchs,  tee  Osn.  xxiii.  35 ; ix. 
49;  XXX.  SI ; I.  13. 
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Sultans  of  Constantinople,  and  are  renewed  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires. 

The  entrance  to  the  Cave  of  Macpelah  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  and  it  is  held  se 
sacred  that  not  even  the  Mohammedans  them- 
selves are  permitted  to  enter  it. 
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|>ri5eij'^iirt{9.  ' 
liijid  6f  JU4)ti(f‘r»  TiwnlMrtyi  Ji>« 

hig 

tabytiiiU^s;  Tli  vf  Aj\fif\^  Om  iivttnti^  : 

^)fir( y i(f  jgtoh.ii^  'f<»'i^Of<|v  M oanl-,  | 

ain  Koii^  oVtV^;,t;yf»b tb  UT>dert;»ifc«  i 

iiy  i)vicii;hb^ i C did'  lii^mally  jw?a)i^nUi?  I* 

:.^Hir-;At;»  ■ ^of  -^iyi^^iMackV’ 

wa*%t  iitttTOftiiviii  I; 

«)f  t»clv<vg>^  aiiil  ilia  qvian.i^^^ 

gimV'and  fotr  io  ice  fitulid  CJnb  J 

^rtj^  Wrote  ian  ^inleytaiiulfi^  0fxhcirm{^i^ 

arid,;ftuirerin^, 


$ at  out  voUitne'— which,  ev^firy  Imdy  j^Ught  io  i^ad  ' 
OifTihg  the  WinlHr  sw^jrrd  of 

ftiame  psijfty*  w father  fHe#y)3/  {ja^^  a »W 
Olid  trip,  to  J»e  )tixkifirt(jjk*  Or«f  ^3f  : 

foJIpwiirg-  Ai  lhai  datoV  FuUy  Wa?f  ihe  }mh-  i 
Uc  mnid  occitpied  with  iiUbui^tpno,g  and  PnRui/. 
deht^makiugr  Uie  bt\prepara«iQn  .for 
Ihaa  imporlaai  tsspedVtioH  were  ^cArceiy  heard 
^i^ond  She  corpOralf  of  thoi  lUtle  t<rwj*  i 

W M*— --^  m the  Y4»}loy  efYirgiaia.  Eveo  in 
riua  contiray^Jid  circle  the  excUcmc<it.  wais  prifi-, 

dipallj  cap  lined  the  plaitnern  th/i«ic©lve<?  . ' 

while  the  piijdic  Icviked  ph;  with  4ti  dpathy  mitl 
^uticopceTU  ^iftpi^eiher  nnarceuitlahlef  Ttuhsech 
iHime  nartow-inindTEd  pers^nts  went  at>  far  a»  to 
that  it  Wa«  nothing  hut  d *»eiu.»n3o  of.  iilht* 
)o  WrW^e  iinie._;  and  advised  Vlir?  young 
iji'^taleniehte  their  and  ht 

the  heArB-aJdnc:  liut,  n«  all 

Ukiial  iate  of  gfaluiUue  eounise.h 
otf  rvha^^dvlKO  pe^cplft  agai!i«t  iheiriiiclinatioua 
in  the  tlwly  ih«^tir«^i5  wliitih  were  held  Hir 
live  tpont'IU  previous  lo  the-  date  fi.)fi?d  for  theiV 
tlftpattare,  wof  fwUeotuTeif'4  ilimoiieed  freely  and 
ai  gpnftat.  if^ngih  ovefy  fimig  that  rtpportainod,,i>r 
llvd  poald  in  eny  trgy  apperta’m,  it>  lUe  suhioet 
oi  yift W^  from  ihn  elcValion  the  iunoviiainiis 
awd  the  liio  quality  of 

t percuafcktit  <1  the  hend  pI  it  hsU-hooltv 
They  hci^anie  ahohdila  of  maps  a nd  gedlfigicxf 
repartai  rttad  lit'.mk  Y ^dton's  ’*  pompUdp 
^ler-'  and  l>e Hj'giJne  dea  "phai^* 
«firf  confsulteci  iltitulhril  -aoit  Dopior 


The  rfi^wlt  of  all  thi^f  8i0iSyirij| 
was,  t hat  cyeyy  one  dUfcK^ij  ‘f^ 
and  equipped  hinii^olf  udeT 
and  the  - eouiiuiflaasy  depi.rfmcAt 
pluded  th:vt  hiscuh  ;and 
suhatautmp  pDrtal<lc>  ami  paimid^le  aTthdea  nf 
hrod  knowtt  to  t he  dwt  Jl«f  K Kouth  «f  the  Pot  hhiai.'^ 
and  Utavk*  fq  haWt 

anipic  ao(rpUeH  ol  hnth  riVniy  iKo  oHcaafoVt  :. 

VVifh  tfm  opening. Imds  hggWii  fn 
awell  utrd  tim  WimThirds^  lir  r^d  thV  r.oaf 

of  our  advcik\<r4^r^  kept  jram^  mill 
vh  ih,\t  hy  the  first  of  April  ail  Were  reml)\  fultr 
>iqOipp«;rl,  '*  slraining  like  greyhounds  in  ihoj 
rjip:**  The  '(ntolerahfo  Y4(’unm  between  tliiiii’ 
and  the  fltartiiig  il.iy  might  be  graplui^ally  llhjfcj‘>  • 
iTated  kv  leaving  half  a. do/am  Idan  pages,-  but 
liM  s:w^;Ii  a pmcodure  inight  be  inlMiiiidor^Kwh  or 
ohaifiiW'fetred  aa  ekpt  rtp.  H may  be  pndenhlr 
to  till  hjv  the  hUnk  by  introilucing  the  iirntn^in 
p^rmn(i^^h6  wro  to  hgtire  in  ito  felfoWine  miK 
mtiVir:.;  P,-' /•,  ■'^,' 'p^' P-?  ',  , '• 

Mr.  ot  ^<ftxi^  .disttnotion,  half 

already  l>eearjrmntio«v^d.  He.  is  iall^ 

With  d*^ing<k«hed  id^r' and  manner,  OcWrtng 
and  gTaee/uf  s,  pTomi nenf  and  ei 

ive  eye,  itNHcatitigv  aeimrdhvg;  to'  ftironnl/tgje,  » 
great  cbitunand  of  IringunyW  •'  In  thwf  h0W  • 


ll 

|m|^ 

i 

m 

^1 

f 

fm  'ViEOimAle: ;G 


■T»E.  OOJtinBaARY  ^ 

et«r,  tUe  Rcknce  at  for  mh^n  Mt.  The  «^gbtk  AktJtrbi?#  which  f}]^t£tloato  tbl« 
Penn  got  f^iHy  <i^forte«l  In  iriM:oti78^  he  had  no  unskiltfttl  tmrr^tW^  nte^  the  ^rkmt^^a^^ 
oniunu^  oiis?r  ^ a^ll,  U pimre4  fhc  mir  fnetwii 

forth  in  aft  eafrjinjf  the  aubje^ti: 

thiCP  M^eakot  «)iihited  eifen 

ting  to  ^ ^ 

^^(r.  a^iln^v  fiportHaian»  n«t  a he  ha^  tyolhfh'g  ekton'MVt']d>iie 

ilajiiUa4rarjfop|^;f  ^ hares*  tmt  a r^!  do^  hiwigfii  in  matjOe.  Port^*  ihdifed^fo^ 

yimml.  A aitd  dnef^  to  k^Uy  wnmrkg  tJfot  hk  poor  abUitiea  yrte  Jtiik 

whoui  iho  ciicitPThfojt^  as  tfof  j do  justico  efhher  to  the  shh- 

ht^th  orhi*  rfoatnle;  jjnid  who  somrtlmcs  for-  himb  ofiKe  kainTal  B^enorir  oi*  the  pfidpos.totod-’i 

got  ' ovnnf  that  iti  hm  k<5Bn  apiirbriation  of  the  ahehtdiiiy  of  the  haman^s^^  that  fotOmor- 

jHteiry  oV  foresiliife.  Ht’  wasrteVierknoWn  ^klij^  iJhUvtf*  ' y ' 

^ W Weailjeil  in  a in  a dohettft,  H fl  ^nl}ehiah6jr{m^sihg:|hT^ 

ttVs  somifrk  te  htciih!^^  eiont,  of  fo^  vrordfvi  but  an  arej^eht  . determined 

oM  ita  mr  foifc.  ' Mr  .t;  Wffo  e^uaiiy  fond  mt yntai  sport ^!m?kh,  and  a xeafour  jiromofot  0/  the  expe- 
uporte  and  fiirf^dnal,  comfort^  tblk  edtaLfoi^fte, 

f»ein^  >«h*iidcrt‘d  thikinigh^o^^^^  ' during  the  thotith  of  May-*  X'  ^ iG 

he  kept  the  dog  ktid  tfe  %rtatipr  rei^^ii/n^iL  lip^  rdhM^  twbl) 

t»  the/H^irfrtv;  Idfjfroqifom  reside 

with  his?  a a iBtter 

hfo.d6g’^ahd';gohe^^(y  'wen^o^J^t■^ffott^^V:/^  whhdi  .roii  ':  ' . r 

p<p?ons  Temark<;dthal  hb^p^iVre-hd^  w^i^U^  . S - ^ "^y  ' ' ' 

fo Me r hiT  n foe  wetic  ouc thin  when  ht?  hed v ••  - x a tiiod  u poh  the  1st  pt 

who  waii^  in  tlieec  matlerst  lunii  to  sf^.t  for  the  fiodrttry^^ 

alwiays  said  tUdi  Mr  J ^ liurobUg ; Ihat  vail  parfy  vriM  mft«oj9t  of  llhiddOf  j^hee,  Shntbv^^ 
tltie  ap|>arent  fondni!ei?  nh&sow^^a  eham ; friend  Perm*  ^*ihd  mYSolf  Can 
that  Jopos;  34  t) f light  of  If  «jo,  give  us  Jcntftfdlatn  nt*tioe/  &ud  ^ 

town , found  some  «ihady  pi  ace^  min  llie  dinner  that  roakin  g y mi  r pty p.-tratfona  wiihoii t , defoy '.  t 

<kulfed  ihf?  .game-bag,,  Rnd  went  to  afoep  ; WhoTi  'wodld  iTcnii^e4?d  fn  V wr  to 
he.  woke*i  would  drag  hunoidf  ihfoogh  a ihiekei  mg  e<^titpit»c or^ v;  4 watyf^pmof  k n apaack:^  ffeh- 
haid  hvi  tpuddy  liw*  Iraota  in  a awarofo  a gim  r a belt  wifh  pielola--^# 

tuyt>  yrilh  the  marks  o severe  fatfgue  nnd  do-^  hasp  of  a call- 

Ceamifojoi  buhtm  whaternf  kjj^  for  fon* 

^ame  he  might  to  purchase  from  «traj|v  .eroVP^foyei^^  goi^  sharp  and 

gilng  tiinhins  or  old  turgrpea  who  had  .been  luck  y eWaning  Bsl*, 

)?riiH  thetir  trapa  Fot  the  reAt,  Mr:  Xo/if»  h^  .^ai^tng  a a luni  wheii 

•ome  mre  citmpanlanablevquaiiiioi.  He  could  a gytk  fYtopr 

gvte  a joke  wUh  enviable  poiuf  and  r/iadinessv  your  knopsack  with  ah  ertW  pair 
and  take  oae  w ith  like  grgee  food  good-bhiiior.  change  of  railuent,  «uhh  as  will  reMst  wat^dr  ami 


nmPtn:^  jvgw  monthly 


dirt  t-fi  l»<>t  ^xtm^  p^*  to 

^atd  ag^at  tatUPan^kefr,  arid  4he  /^aiviPg 

oi*  Ham^ 

Vn»;  jMJand  i»r  cpffeo,  aalu  p^ppPI’  ahil 

eahdimentg.  Tliite  will  hf?  thi?  pritat^  «tdre 
p«iT»att,  tie  i^uWic  topp Ike  will  te  ^^ariied 
'iiat'-w  i>oi*«Wiiv''" ’■',- 
The  ptikia 

iV^iihBt€y  PtitlTB  OkaYO!?.'’ 


Wiiat  w It  for  P • '*  ’What  sbrt  of  iJteailjure 

fa  it  If )s  What  doe«it 
aiiA.'ail.-  V;;  :^'■■V"'^ 

v^  I iiayt*  nat  fJippt^  it^  antomolPgj"  laieljK 
iiiit  t havt*  been  »B«uteiJ  itvat  ihk  bug  W!  t^alcu- 
feled  t ji  Uk  8 Tj>on e but  the  laTgeUt  lish:  Ho  amall 
bell  AviU  ippreapi  it#  iiWi  peraonsil  apprt*heti- 
?iitifi ; and  Mr  ^oot  ^3id0ir  twedty  Awo  iBch^  \n 
tpii^h  weultf  to  eyralfew  ■ ; ^ 

*M  f I w esittipd  ujioD  to  tlasaU^  tliftt  lijag, ' * 
f<aid  *Mr  1 Wovxldicail.^^^^ 

Ihft  T^rnacmlaK  ;v/^ .;.  ;'/'■ 

Qt  \\V^  >»  ' 

TUt^  '^^kp.  tj.1#  '5*^?.  ^if  S'  ^ 

mg  ,00%  Jrk^: 

«f  \VV<f 'ihjiv 

< t»t' 

: ' ■■  . • .'  ; - 

r»  * Cni  J : :t  hry  b:e  liome, 

I reckOttj^  elab}e  • ; / , 

pigbt, bov;  right  1:’  agiid  Mr,  Jooeie ; ^iiiie 
n ght ; > fi^f r>  •>  <iiihc  Laiidforch  kH  t/i  have 
breaktast  iii  <W  Utoa 

Thu  roQt^^  CtbHberlaTiil  th  the  Oaklaiid 

depvtv  on  i4i8  ibe'  AHegha  thi^ 

irtp  thbticc  by  Wagon  to  ToWers'^v^^  w as 
barren  of  biTtabk  atlvontn^^^^  a^it  iii 

jokes  and  . 

old  eonir^^  j^ff 

io;  'procUre-^fdesf ,.  ■; 

**  Wult  * up  iisked 

Xhudon.  , . " ;J. 

Bl« v^  iWeVity 

ponud « , Pf  gfoonil  eijifeiei  jfbrty  ppunds  of  WuL 
dbl/g  bbd  i W n -1^  ^rf4t^  P*- pper; 

m gvOd  order. 

TTTiftt  kw; 

" ^ TTu*  are  Tcrtwty 

**■  Oood  'b,:~=^VTfeh^  rt^iiiy,  - ■ ‘ ! - * 

>^»^VYhn  N koked  afi-br^ 

Hdm  Andrew, 

llrjo  g ouf  Hn*  aaeWak  * • 

LiHrin  fej  and  (IJ^Sftr^  ilvrir  first 

ft|ipearnnee  bo  were  recrivefi  with 

UHiigJed  lAu;^^xau  Latue  hit''a^ 

; iuud  Oli^bri^. 
amoTfg  ethi^rdcf^i^^^^  and  di«teb|p.pjfcd, 

TVbatijik5^  Mf^  Jobes  ;' 

• 'ycbi  dbri^i  theiiie  wretehed 

jQtfth  Mich  Ipa^  ai»  wo  le>ve' 

M - I‘]|  bet  a ihvVu^ 

"^€hd  dotfajrs\  yb\X  haven’t  two  sneh  borMjR  on 
Vinff' eMaTeJ' . • ' '\  ,'  ‘ ' .’  ■ 

. o, . IT!  (a  fi'spohded.  Jonesi  “ J f 
t kaih  ik)  have  Iheni  >!hot  witbTu  ah 

Sbf  ^IbV  KJhked  TMhdhny  wbk  Heat.  f 
moap  t hbl  you  cti n ’b  !pftddee  ibofr  equals  for 
strength  and  ehdiiraikoVT 

I \>hn’t  tJ^hgadvaiitiaga.of  yonJVa»iliblie»> 
hwl  will  olfet  Voo  i more  eeua!  Nt ; That  it 


h»y<f  Snved  ^ Wtait  e^iupinehis  im re  hoMi  / ok- 
^mineiT  kbd  f unexc  ppiitmPble,  > Her^ 


jTimur^  X .V  \Ybat  a puibjcif  Icglrfhiri?  J Md 
Ptffim  with  hitt);  in  h blu^  h]ou«6  tnd  *ii  the  et- 
bowM  WH.h  ^ ighoe- 

/Vj^  VitySu. 

M they  &ppfb^hfed  ; - : 

' 'Wfof^r  yon ; * peiNopifeii jvm^^  nf 


Pri  rii^^  Hbk  bfe  h Tkie  he  fcept  r ai  i>eir ; low 

fom^ny^0-  xjupik  M Jokes  v ^ be  bok?  tbore 
like.  Polos  oTi  a thieving  ekppjrniOri,*k 

**  Ah  > my  fat  fribod  are  you  there  ^ gi?nl  fh 
see  you;^  I hbrk  o tr4  her^^  geniiemen, 
will  hr\hli^  yoh  i»i>no  Jkse  boxy  superldy  Hal- 
■anted  j .;_whdf  a j the.  Y^^ibihg.'ftif 

Irfook^fehib^;.  thr 

And  then,  kiufrij  carned."^  And,  Hiiit- 

iug  thh  tb  ibv  v?priL:  he  diijointed  it. 

and  alipjwd  it  Into  A neat  V*.asM  porta  We^  liitKh 
and  ekgahL  sann?  wtt 

for  BihlUi  W hen  t was  i n N e w V drh . I wtli 

shoVe of  anikHat  fiibs^  vii^ 
tittu^d  M V -P^h^  ^ lesihet  nd^  krnbi 

hlfl  htig'Civti^iated  Ibf  the 

latgeel  siiod  trout  i ^ 

Hcrfe  he  prtiduee'l  a kog.  wtueh  tone  wed  The 
astonbhmfcbt  and  hitartty  of  tlio  eomp?irfy 


Tiiii 


but  wl(;»t  ^axi  ^ nf  ^ mti  ^la^^atod 

Udrth  of  th^  Po^i)Ui^  ^ Whftt  €ri£j>  iiiow  'ifti^  pnco'^f  tUiW^ 

ib4>ai  koiws  ^ 1 «tarinjy  with  aniaxV^  Mpauge  ijitxuilen. 

Mr.  Joti^  assumed  an  attit^ife  tbe  tWUiJdiHj^  luveiud, 

Mt.  J>'md<ml-  I'ii  like  tp  tot  Ihel^e^lvesi  >rIU^ 

, X-anbern  f\0t^es  aKe,noi^^d^^  tu  | tliumfleJ  vas  to 

be  s!ip€in6r  to  Souttmm  1’ ^ j ' I 

: *';  Geo^lem^  tiiteipbst'4  S an  supppsed  Ujoy  soibif  pf  d\»g8' 

infurmitiable  wrwvgie.  W»^t  adjfduni-^’^ougb  Wliat  a tuprtificatidu  1 } biye  #}u)t  them 
'dpwrt-^^ hotb.--'  _ ..vA-'^' '; - 
Thti  ipllp\%in|f  day^  ib  e;ngaiy;i  rtg  ^ ^ ^ and 

THpt^1ul4  itjw  inte4ig^wt|^  b : no  dog#  wac'ideting  ahoui  The  rute  eiicek 

Ip  uiuleiriaio  iC  v.^wfj;y  at  ^*irjr  touideggod  cteatoirjiyim 
yfi«  dwedvug  "vyds  a af  Tum^brclntj^l^'r  ^ chant^ba  that  it  in  legitimate  gwoi^  j&iiit 

ttfe  opt  ncdicsd  b^  nor  ehbracLpriz.(5d  ; yvu  ; ni^ht  ia  vomixjg  rapidlj;  opV 

by  any ’plT  the  WfiU^ra  oil  Uiat  subject  itorte  y^^^^^ 

d^ar^  U topWtl  lilio  tbe  ^Vithip  tlie  npitt  mik  Mr . €rayyn  eame  to  a 

a hnt  aada  yvpicKi-pUe:^  be,  nHis^ng^yM^*^^al  vvhat 

iiT  f/t  duipf^.te^^^  does  'mooh  rlso  to-ui'ght  V'  j, 

lU  w fpar^d  Rhodes  ^ ol#«ctved-— are  we  not 

^ in  iHc  itipudeKt  tnansioiTja  pif  g 

Sialo  ^ k u^dtfse  ia  irtag;uise  miittera^;^ 

AU  ibttigs  bektjg  arranged  at  Tpvt^s''  for  an  in  Ofteen  he  pit^eh-ilark.  I ho>c 

wiy  Pfirl;  du  tlie  thud*,  fltayon  apd  ,M.  0.  scep  np  pf  a ftatU  T»rr  the  last  b?ilf  wile  * 
abpTjdde^d;  add  knapiitacksi  and  sd>nt- ' tkisf  aoubtry  looks  stiaug^  <p  mcv  I eoiildn^t  ga 

ed  fi^f^vonwayk; nine  miicsdkl ahif  op: I go  we 

i».  the  Carjaan  lilouiittyV;  They  wt^re  i6/en^>^e  shou^^^  ■ /. 

Cob  way  m arjrompany  the  p^rty  j ^nd  to ; ltd  io ! ' ^This  iiib  is  all  new.  lo  'saul  Wft li 

w^we#TS  t^joltl  lbs  tnain  body  as  tbey  i^sged  go  op,, 

in  the  HiltTOiftg.  Crayon  bad  V^tvoliHlthd  nnid  '-^^i-'''':''’-  r'' ■ ! " j •. 

on  ^ former  oedastont  *ind  m he  pretendedf  io | v*  ?Cv  ;.a  slafi ' or  ahy  thi ng  that 

ifptt^yicrabk  tkiii  i • wpodcriflv  coiif deptly  t upk  ^ might  aptie  aW  a g atcic.  to  preKvit  up  from 
Ihe  ij^d,  arid  etruck  imp  the  forest  by  a Wind  ^ ’ V 

]»iii  . miles  all  iypiftt  welk  ahtil  j **?<o,  I can  sppnntblng 

the ♦kclimbg  auti  Wakluddeh  l»y.(hi^  tairtrfpwoa  and  can  Tiardly  see  Ihem.-h 
; pr tbs  arid  the  path  becif mo impre  ^d  moro ' . Folldw  on ibeq  ; yp«*'l!  try  'T  ’ ’ ■ 

jFpdiiitihcy  Crayon  beqkmethPughdtd^  and  drop^ ; A#  lb<ry  trudge  ottv  the  fcw?^t  giHrw  rnpykier 

p^  ltpWnd 

*^  Whuee  dogs  «vro  lhekBV'  qbietly  asked  ,X.  and 


magazine, 


y^'here  Porte  ; come 

Ho  1 Pin  tip  to  my  knt^  In 
‘VHifttl  <iid  yaaii  hear  th^f  koop 

cloae,  atul  don’t  pfaoOt*  or  Wo  mii^^i  feSiTacfa  ot 
be  careful  of  yoor  depend  oii  your 

hu nting-kmic/^ ; ‘ ■ Gogi]  lyo  aw  grO- 

Tpjto  a tofel-brttkc.  Turtr  back;  or  are 

i torn  h5'  >nur^,  tfetotUed 
by  wM  tripp'd  up  b> ' fallen  timber 

'■  jfVJ^  t pifpeb  i^vith  fo- 

m;  on  •■  • 

in  tbtt  t- ’ 

**  Ha^'C  you  cdiy  ttt ug  tu  cat  lia  Tour  knap- 
sack  1^' ■ >;'  •-■' "'  ■ ■, ' ■ " . ■ ■; ■ • : '•,  V -,  :.  - 

‘'‘Not  a moatlifiil;  tp  bgHoa  my  load.itu 
bled  tnjfuf  into  ibc  g.cuernl  proyimo^^^ 

“ I did  tW  #amfe  ’ : 

**^lJow  uolurJty;  I t 0jil(  tukf  Hiis 
opportufuty^.  losooo 


■ like  ibe  sijdtion  ofA  t$:^rVli,  re^^e&llng  0 1 
viatft  in  4j)d  trtuidoir  and  inttcd 

auf  feo'ftf .'  > ■ . \- 

•U^bonir t V burt^  he  tnoon; ; and 

tip  big  lip  innud;-  1 

kmw  hi 

t fe0  atteanr ; rWe're  ithi  >t  toDfc  frOni  0ont!5ay 
The  wand0rni!>^i  r 

iihd  kpapsaok^^  ;SJi4*^gfed "ili  ^ pajf  dryUtijia  aptl 
an  enihraccj  §sind  Gip^iSly  r^^^iHU  tb  rowie. 
The  %ooii  higher  i auoii  they 

beard  the  bpfk  0f  A long- welcome  brow - 

wow,  X quoted  3fy^ 

'^“TUr  firweia  10  brir  ike 
Then  thi^  came  to  A ^iih:n 

rjdnti  m flie  muJsi;  Tliv 
xiff  fbU-  , . . \ 

• •whp.!|^'}-; ' S ’;,: v.  •', 

Hailo '{  lild  Ouc-r»;  cwmr  U¥ff 

Tip  rdd  m ifce  im 

d<ior^  ar^^:: /aflor  ^ isHon  fc'm'UtiHyy  rtr^eugnijE^^ 
Potie’  Graytm'l ' ;■  ::^^:Wcli ' ddipj^’''  i:^d'  hp.;{’'y 
■fife  •tbc. 

fcounltyy  but  1 didn’t.  Wkpeet  tiJl  >ee  y O'^l  tkia 
tihae j;d*  tugbt.  But  cope  it^  jr©  m«at  be  hiUn*- 
gyy-  fikfsfi  gal  1^,  Jtiid  And  t!p 
Mjpper.5 .■■:■.  '■/::•  .;'■;  ''f-;; 

iniui’k  jSywy^  danghtoffi  tuinbled  out 
> i^  of  ite  rdOra,  and pHCKfn 

fcj^ iVoB^-‘l^,cap^  tmmd  afpi  btfarliJed  ib  th^ 
table  piUf  &'pre^o^  the 

bj^t.  ^ ihk  bouar— rc^ld  bw  ond  tiiodf  , fra- 

and  maple  hoer 

^ A^  they  aiipped^  na 

ibeuf  advontuTc  ividt  ihe  wojvf^^ 


-:  :-.-T.  - ■,  --,  -y  ..  ■ - , ;-‘  :»;b 

.loy^ve  t '^itjmdi  a 


woodcraft  - i ' . > — 

.day*&  ^,-  - :, 

But  ■ M;C 

night ?*’■  ^ ;.■ 

“ The  probabrijtibi^  ncm  but 

let  ue  . try  Agutin,”" 

Anolhor  hour  of  fniittos  t^f Atrf 

• g#i!ngd%luct'0ti^ 


our  lejl  ; 

* Hu  t fey  uU  joilf  r^  <m 
and  fetd  kumething  liloe  a bcaUn  tracK^  TO 
my  feet  .*r':  - 

A broad  gltiiii  pf  Bght  ahot  ficr^(^1^  ike  ytix^d, 


at  which  Ihcir  hour  ehijckletl  . 
%f  A Iwii  in  the  '«jrarb  rbdm  pf 
the  cabin  lUcehct)  ibo  \Pmrj 
couple^  who  Alapt  ifmindTy  htitll 
the  poming:  delicimiW  t 

vtimtun  invigorating  ttimosphere  I 
what  at  thagniheeirrt  /orht^  ti»  thia 
ihat  walla  tm  round  t^  wre  vbjwr 
hrKl  ex^cIaiTtntiona . oh  iofuing 
frpm  the  aabm^  They  Urepkpiistr 
fit  'AUfi  took'  their  aeatfi  upon  a 
comtferUbto;^  in  ironi  of fiha 
lunusGi  while  Conway  c^TraJdeled 
hi«  4im|de  ainrangfiue^^  fyr  tfie 
j0«riiey V 

.^lired;  Wylfe  I'  e-xr 

'p6^hjd:[p»'  ,^8eed  him  eglh  >a 
the  b^  conungu 

lb  I 

ff  cmemlikcf  : : AAd  the  one 

with  spfclntleaF^ 

' ' i'hat 

Ahon  loud  ^^vccy  'im  hcun'l 
inktun^  fhp  ^Vrith!*  uT  Ihc 
Ibrtsi^  whtch  gratlu^Uy  >4^ 

Uttiii  thw%  €if  d^ca  irtd 
Mr-  Dindpn  are  di^Unguiehalile, 
and  ihe  word««  confusedly^ 
gied,  Northern 
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MARCH. 

borseg — troli^m — thousand  doUarv — Eclipse — 
then  a long  string  of  expletives.  The  head  of  the 
column  eincrgee  from  the  wood ; this  is  no  other 
than  the  fai  man,  stripped  to  his  sUk  shirt  and 
pantaloons^,  with  a great  pack  on  his  bock  and 
a sapling  in  his  hand ; he  was  a good  person^ 
ifuratioii  of  Orson  of  the  Wood,  He  presently 
hailed  and  faced  about. 

“Mr.  Diriihin,  I say- — huabf  you  have  the  ad- 
rsntage  of  wind  ui  this  argument,  but  not  of 
reasou.  Y ou  know  I am  short  of  hreath , I can’t 
walk  and  discuss  at  the  same  time ; it  is  un- 
generous to  press  it  now— wait  until  halt 
for  dinner.  At  present  1 saji  peremptorily — 
hush!” 

The  detachment  from  Conway’s  now  joined 
the  march — and,  whooping,  laughing,  singing, 
and  wrangling,  they  wourul  along  under  the 
gloomy  archway  of  the  traekless  forest.  Thorn- 
hill, with  his  tomahawk  bcltcil  almut  him,  Jch! 
the  van.  Dindon,  Crayon,  and  Penn  followed  ; 
then  came  Lame  Kit,  led  by  Conway  ; and  Old 
Sorry,  conducted  liy  Powell,  a hunter,  who  was 
engaged  to  go  in  with  them  to  bring  the  horses 
out  after  the)’  had  reachcHl  their  destination. 
Sflutth  and  X,  M.  C,  formed  the  rear-guard,  and 
fat  behind  fagged  Mr.  Jooesi  probably  with  the 
intention  of  avoiding  useless  discussions,  and 
of  managing  his  wind  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age. AiW  a march  of  sir  miles,  they  entered 
a greea  glade  of  great  beauty,  watered  by  an 
amber  rivulet,  wliich  they  leaped  witli  their 
packs  and  guns.  This  n^nulet  was  the  infant 
Potomac ; that  leap  was  froiii  Maryland  into 
Virginia.  Now  they  breasted  a mountain — a 
long,  tiresome  tug  it  wus,  that  took  the  conceit 
out  of  more  than  one  of  the  party  who  started 
fair  that  morning.  On.  the  suimuit  they  took  a 
breathing  spell.  This  is  the  dividing-ridge  be- 
tween the  waieia  of  the  East  and  tho  SVest. 


brook,  a tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  one  of  the 
immediate  «oufce»s,of  the  Blackwater.  About 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  emerged  from 
the  dreary  forest  into  another  waving  glade, 
and  at  the  further  border,  Thoriiliilt  gave  the 
welcome  order  to  halt  for  the  night.  Checrful- 
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niRotoaii  Trif 


The  of  af!'i>nJe<3  qdiU* 

ftt'uhqu^«rpceta<il^  'i8  ibt*}*  lay  pront*  urjii  supiim, 
*wvglj^  Ixenpe;  fVt'qucntly,  a 

5|iy  ftol  in  h^ng i ar>\j  eighteen 
hi  ^ a rifli  rm^nn^  of  niosH, 

afT*ndh)g  a tjoil  for 
of  .ih<?iE  own  aOt]  btin?r 

W‘t;rh  >qjfuinli»g 

bf.*igUl,  like  hO»<|‘cns*oo*- 
^ growth  fonning  a paraja*! 

(ft  tW  fiarr?t>  und  convenience 

<rf  f li^  ihc  friiihless  i^nrlttrjj 

tbft  i;ff;ia!»  1^  the  a«loun<itHl  hunger 
firtuhf  tu  the  armpits,  in  what 

i(i  ho  a«jli<]  wo»xi.  The  climb- 
iof  t>V  was  oiic  of  ihc  prinripal 

M.i*w  titc  jmurnev,  iiml  any  one 

wjq  |o4i^  on  tfmt  Jay  v<  ouU 

M|^  aetriilti  of  one  of  thi*m/ 
U wQuiti 
vrtiat;i«al  tlftHttatioh  of 
llx  the;  ftVf'ittf  Ol  lih»  •ifay  could  he 

in:  imm^\\  }n  a bkek 
f iih  <Stof>  aiiiong  the 

(m:  quoth  Bmdon,  irlumphaiitly ; 

‘^^li  yife^ond'Hl  ianademte  Hidt  I ante  more,  aju! 
uw  ghiski  to  Imitf  t^obcr  iaii  Htv^aid  ehc 
ci^Ajlrfu’r  jp*^^  fie'r  {*W  ta  ibe  Che^  tfi’ver.  anJ 
nn^.  eiti?  Jkwktpswk  /md  hiinself 

inj^  tbe.  Jt  ^Ir.  Ji.incH«  y*,>»i‘H 

of horstr-dcfib  *’ 
X:  Joneij ; 

»>ulf  idn‘t  you  w*e 

VI  r. 

Kti>  witlk  a lone-drawti 
htne^  t«iiil . **  Tiiar  now,^  d the 
hunfer,  I^o  hm>H  a-looKing  for  her  to  drop 
mare  Wife  tc leaped,  and  Jones  attempted  to 


seljte  Old  3etn-  by  the  aaMh  appendage.  He. 
howeyef/tKsihg  U)0  Whid  ere  Uie  justice  of 
«uch  a procHrcxling,  rc^lieveii  hiiurfclf  with  a kick. 

The  Uuhli^a  had  been  dod|{io§  the  laurcl- 
btokoM  ail  day.  They  ueetTied  to  dreud  the 
passatge,  ami  would  frequently  go  Jtiiloh  around 
to  avoid  it.  They  bud  Htoriea  of  lueii  who  had 
fipent  days  rn  thouj,  wandering  in  cirtilcis,  and 
who  had  Anally  pciiphcd  from  Htarvatioii  i and 
Uiry  say  wheu  ot|rc  Iktrly  in  iWe  ia  no  calcu- 
latiug  w hen  you^will  get  OVt;  Sunue  of  t^ese 
tokes  extend  for  many  nnil  aro  s^iitnue 
iiwt  uyon  Huideer  tan  nut  paaa  except  by*  fad- 
ing the  Ibinhrfii  plorca^  ami  when  the  eiperi- 
©nced  wOodtrian  ia  forced  U*  cTiu*®,  he  always 
peeks  a deer-pal!i.  ITie  |Toodrn3UB  , afreiigth 
lif  the  bear  euoblfy?  him  to  tyav**.w»o  liiem  moro 
tasdje  lu  iluirn  iptdics  hi^  itt/r  ad- 

ven  til  rota  nilvwibudd  Urn  Unrrd  m'iSQtly  torn 
and  Im^kon  l?y  WAtih  in  going  to  arid'  the ir 
places  of  rrtj%i.:  piaa«age 

cmdd  not  iiven  tify  httomidod  witJioul.  a .jff^ious 
cleafmg  of  the  W'hv  by  iw  .‘ix-men. 
i^uU.ilion.  it  \va*t  cooHulbred  orfee^ary  to  j^oss 
»hc  brake  before  thotm  atul  tbAStoidtfi^ent  into 
it  lustily t Wfailo  the  rest  »if  tJbu 
aAer  anottef^  drQpps:d  uftffeep.  In  about  two 
botirs  jfhe  way  was  diHuredt  but  it  W/t*  with 
imvrh  ditliculty  that  the  horses  eonid  he  induced 
ta  prwed  i*he  guid*^  swore  1 ik <?  ih  e army  i n 
fhvTider^t  Kii's  atitf  leg  w ould  not  yiejd  l<i  cir- 
cumataneeu,  swd  S ifry  l»ocame  i?oc>raI  lfawe«  so 
(all  led  I hat  ho  hai  Id  he  tel^iaiid  by  the  a\ 
The  fooimt'n  p-tsut'd  ahead  of  and 

soon  found  thetaH>K<?Pin  simlljir 
Tht^  sank  in  mud  and  water ; 

flicy  were  throttied  % ihe  suakn-liko  htanrhea 
of  thi  Uiur«*h  <md  wer<^  ftequenlly  obriged  Iq  re- 
sort  10  fhi»tT  h»tiitit»gAnivt?fl  lo  extricate  h leg 
or  an  arm  from  it*  grasp . Aiic^^ding  the  Btum]i 

- . Original  frcf 
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of  a ri^'Pn  hemlock,  a striking  picture  prescnled 
itself.  The  laurel  waved  up  and  down  aa  far  os 
the  eye  could  reach»  like  a jgreen  Jake,  with 
either  shore  walled  by  the  massive  forest,  and 
out  of  its  bed.  rising  singly  or  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  the  tallest  and  most  imposing  of  the  fix 
species.  The  heads  of  oar  adventurers  soniO' 
times  appeared  hidden  as  they  struggled  through 
--and  whether  visible  or  invisible,  the  crackling 


of  branches,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  a roUtng 
fire  of  execrations  marked  their  progress.  All 
else  was  silent. 

Toward  evening  a l)ear  was  seen,  but  so  worn 
and  spiritless  were  the  odvenlurere  that  no  one 
thought  of  pursuing  it.  All  were  anxious  to 
reach  the  river  that  evening,  as  they  had  pro- 
posed. At  length  the  riilgo  upon  which  they 
traveled  seemed  suddenly  to  terminate^  and  they 
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•tiiittr  J/>  ^Xu  lw;>ur.i|i^'  rr'CljrncTii.  ; Atf,  wu>; 

rrjiOritk:^'  ■*^ii\t  fitmi  ikp.  j 

Wi’  »h/i>i<4«j,  I t^H^TiT'  Uif :*rj]^3ii'  l 

.&^,  iiwn  if  iiiii. |<>iAn'if  n,  rpiiikkii.rf)!* liiO 

-fip  . iKii^  % r-  :|^.V^'.»*^>]CMi4  '^'>  i»V>.^”'S- 

9iiL  ^>r’  .Ti"  #^rl4^l^|l|i^^^^tl^V  vT  kkt-  j>ivif4'ii  c'U. 

,.;  i^  >^\»^,i»il<  ^^V,  V' -• 

V ^IX^I  ifet 

i iLliCricr  w^'tirti  iuV 

jari,g  ttvs^T 


HARPER-S  MAfiAZINE 


.».fl  j the  u^e  of  Mft  l»|5« 

» fAlJdiiiig 

ll  io:  in  ^uti  Hot  c'otiTc^t  'hu  iubficMed  ini  Uwl)^  )nta;(hlt^f 

Uftr  i>^k  »iRjot;  Mid  u«U4i  comliiinn  uf  acii  - ^ ^ 

♦•edJy  lo'dt:  4 dnink  n A tinny  ?^pa« 

W It  wot  i^^  luiuddiM  io  in  titat  <14y,  virid  that 

f i4a(t,fr«m  tJia  hC'wdork-'  tbe^v  dujuld  o^Wjfai^  a^d  repnM 

» ; ^tit  it  ?ia4i  swnn  ove^.  ^ ^ ^«ndi  .IhS  fd t 4isn*^«id  should  jra  out  a» 
/ ’ vv  'l  acouth  ta  e*£dote  iho/nujgjiry  tlio  sujrroundlag 

' \\:‘.r  r w^'  ’CoUjilrj:  Couway’i  iaienu  were  a^am  oail^ 

' in  requiviiiow  Ui  attend  aiul  impiuve  the  cnwi- 

^ fqrt  'Wt’lhiefrftiXiirtera.  A p^ick  of  cards  Ui- 

‘ ^ / trod oc€ih -and  the  day  |»a^a3cd  in  careji^&a  j idlhy . 
Uimng  tho  forenoon^  Porto  Crayon  accompanied 

~ by  Powd^  went  iJttt  Ip  lUe  Cheat 

Ifi ver,  hut:  «^ft«r  n^dking  in  idJe  ci nivs  ft»r 
. tinirr^j  a'mi  bocoTiuh^  entangled  in  a Jauwl-brakt’r 

f • V I hey  wcjjc  glad  td  g^t  bmk , to  ca rii  p . ’ iXiniurn 

.;  VH^  Tbornldil^  ^ ^eere  more  succe^.5fwh 

e y^>  ^ ' aril  returned  in  UieCiiecuiig'Kii.^ 

tdtatlhey  (ouml  lhe  Cfieat,  aiid  had^^^ 

: - an  roUer.  ^Xhl# 

vy  v . hui  thek  dfeiH'ifiplioh  of 

‘ ' Widely  fraid  thcy»uj?|^^^ 

V jhitt 'rirer^, 

. ^ ^ .’  doubted  by  Mr 

^ sludging  the  gfangra^diy  ^ 

in  them  all — ^>^}uch  iMt-  The  fourth  hwAiuig  prqrcd  a.  faiatihU'  diii. 

warhleti  a re^^ilk  oa  the  The  aun  nVee  hriglit  and*  eledr^;  and  rtwr  'adt^d?" 

reftoehvd  m Iwdy  a>d  »iuk  rr^wii^ 


turerwy  reftoehvd  m hwijy  ana  »pul,  rcewiucd 
their  joutn#?/  v/ith  iduwfftd  al.^jnly. . A 
nmrohiug  abmlt  andle^  an  la,tk*jihVrukyf 

roomed  to  dlJer  ah  'mipmmHii 

ffiniier  pto^ewi*.  3;fem  the  I^d* 

?iou>t  eVeniitg  itifOfTWod  them  that  the  ri^'qr  dntfltr 
ed  tiifough  the  lauM  sotop 
dred  jmrdji  distant,  Wprni  ;Wlui'li  inforraaJtign  a 
convenient  spot  Vyds  (qr  a jlemutiienr 

onrauipuieni^  Cewwayy  Ijitidnu,  and  llippi* 
hill  undertook  lu  hiiild  the  while  ih^;  rent 

< if  I hi*  part  y »iitxi  od  fci^eriy  to  expliire  i he  tiycr 
and  htive  a day’a  ftpork  After  Ira vcTsing  the 
thicket , t hey  re^'udied  u ^lir^orDV  -foTiy  feet 
<vide,,  anil  of  ifiC4nTtiiderxhfe  dep^h;  isompfetely 
hefwrqed  in  by  l^ini^d  a hpauiiftillY  arched  with 
eyejrgreimift*  dense  atiU  ihirW  thm  it  had  a cav» 

f^tteunt  is  r<*rut»1y  nut  the  Clivf4  Kiy^ 

'"  ' -' 

Powbl  1 «i  i^d  fbet  d mi  ght  he  tlu^;  if>a  it  aan 


raihinj?  hard  all  nigiil,  A lliin.  vapory  >mokc 
ta^e  froni  the  axtitigufebed  c«ibci:a,/ahd  uU  nzir 
lure,  w-aa  dnppiag 

By  ihe  liomd  of  the  Prophet  etclaitqcd 
Forleihayntiaa*  he  combed  the  feaves  ami  iflicks 
Wt  , 0f,  owti  ftmjiTig  apfi^Tidige,  tj>e 

Mahamt^  I have  tie^m  eteeping  aii  jiight 

t>frw 

hydrt^ibfiti  hj^,^ 

pT^iVrhhle  «h  vatidy^ 

tliU  tft  Ihe  tirjrt  time 

wpw  Ifehrd  from  night  hefon?  last. 

>^Thank  - - 


I feel  much  hefcqr,  and  wiU  ben?- 
aOofhe  a hqlieverin  the  watnr  miVe ' 
’*  liVtuk  hoi^?*  said  foels  hiki 

the  wluie  4 «itreani  poutnd  tVoiti  each  btmi: 

Bl?«e  my  »»qul  .1"  tjaoih  Mr,  Peuh  emphal- 
Wally  j an  ghtlfeycd  up  hfi^  leg«  a n d jahna  Uke 

>(f^t5irajh^  jiWeeW  of  j^rdlih^  thfi- 

hoiveViJig  of  fhi^  shed  ihe'fe  hiwst  ho'  a leak  i h 
thW  ^fed.c:  UW-w4det  hu^  drthblmg  inio  my 
left  tthtU  if  i»  so  /ofl  IhMr.;'?  Jm^X 

dWrp  took  him  in  the  jevd.  ;1^Thdre  A‘  hiasr 

rhe^  things;  r yfAa  'Ruif  df  it  ' 

^ * Cdn  &mW ay  ? ,tny  J kriendy  come 

a .sepidchWI'  WnceV^ 

y^'^lark  ftdiu  lOHinniy  daWfi’** 

to’iW  .xthcujiwak^^y''^  . ■■ ' ■ . . '■'  •; ':' ''^V  ' 

^ han^fc  I dd>i T want  any hf  y f>ar 
iiid^ — Gmiway,  gof^  fellow^ 
fo») A^fed  barh  fe/lp 

*0  komi  my  fegy— oh  ^~w*hcW  ?v-Whaqk 
ytm— lei  gxj  now;  I think  J can  afend  idqUe  V’^^ 
wid,.  after  eundry  etforiyy  ioues : tet dvqrod 


•'•■y  ' ■'  " ' ' ■;■'■■''  ? ' *'  ■■•  ■;' 

‘^TKem  is  nd  npcii  :^lreafn  kiiown  tn  gfhgra* 

pher»^*Vaaiii  Ml*',  'Fyioh.'-  ' .-  '‘'V. ' 

fviy  iUc  a^nid.’'  fejulified  Pweik  ^ihet  w 
ignorant  hitniters^iiivci:  hreW  oonuKtowied  Iq  <*^1 
t»y  that  namc^  ottd  it  eippiiks^^l^  ;tjOit 


hi^  I rum  .hm^  j:'  biWiid  ' ,;  V.':-  v'f v, ,.:  ■’  ••;■;'• 

*;*  By  the  jn«q«  f hk  streaui  h'^a  .no  right 

'W  air<*«u)r  mu>.  by  ud^iidroh^^^ 

W a t doit-i'  Hko 

WfthdriivV  W ^ khh 

strq^tji.  Hebe  h W 7»[uw  fof 
: The  p«nky  r IW^  kJyhdatf 
t ho  hwl  jof  Hio  »i ty  am-  eh loeti  tmW 
sometimes  ankio  tWop,  Glimhing 


enormous  tw  Irynk^  thnf  hriflcrc!  it  at  ^bort 
iiiUynmU  On  inming  a rocty  Wm'l,  tbr  pir^^arn 
W'ftii  ii»  gtten  nrr-b\vjiyt  at?  if  by 

trv^k  ofmapiV,  htm}  ;i  bright  op^^n  lamJ^rape 
of  oiotinUitn  RkdcsJ  aiut  distant  ha7.y  snd- 
dcniy  occupied  ita  plure  Beneath  ttieir  iVot. 

an  unf3tht)mah!i?  vhAMn.  from 
mistT  foaft  ti  CimtUBi'd  >.jfuhd  ?yf  m^birig 

hw'4'r'd  like  fch mbs 
Ird*j  ^hys^s  iho  sviKl  leaped  tVtrmg 

penl  tirini»ilatif»g  witb  foam  nrni 
bn^pc  Hr* ire  it  ^mned  lo  tarry  for  ambmerjt 
to  strength  f>r  anniher  and  tnorr  drspor^ 

nir  pUtiijfC  ; ihi'U  atiother  and  .qnidhe^  down  f 
dnwrir?  down  !— ^nd  da>vn  went  thi*'  ejjplorer'?, 
•Koniing.  leaping,  sliding,  and  tambling.  catch- 
ing the  4pm»  bf  the.  «ci*ito,  until  they  seemed  fvc 
wild  and  reclclnpH  an  the  torrent  Ttim  u|imi 
tbxc  ibcHIbg  jdat  funn  of  rock  and  look  up  A *1 
of  RilVery  ea*JCfide^  heem  foiling  from 
ibe  eloud*;  the  piru^a  which  we  saw  beneath 
onr  foot.  n(»w  rise  clear  and  ilirninutivc  against ' 
the  hUio  eky  JlcloWj  the  etream  etill  poure 
down  the  yawning  chasm  \tV*  can  Bee  it  ibam- 
iftg  far  down,  until  rocks  and  trees  i\rr  dim  itf  il 
the  distance  Here’s  a rle^r  l«*ap  nf  fitlv  feef  , 

w bat's  Id  he  done  t O^n  wo  go  n«  rarlhcr.’ 

Ttie  trunk  of  n fallen  hotnlock  han  lodged 
agaiTC^  the  rooky  Irdg^  It  ^tanda  at  a jicriluns 
angles  and  rf4  decayed  aufface  (^t'^cred  vtith  ■ 
and  slippery  ox>ze  AVho  cjiroxr!  d»5Wn  ‘ 
we  WUde  ono  allpf  another  Wli4t  next^^a 
shnrnor  jump  on  the  opposite  side  U a tangled 
thick  el  of  rhododendron  ; to  r«?Hch  if  wc  must 
crws*«  a bridge  tearful  a«  the  arch  ol  AhSirab  « J 
sIcmWf  trunk  that  has  drifted  Hcfo^s  tlxc  forfou*  ; 
enrrmt  Hurrah  ! The  Ravels  could  not  have  \ 
donii!^it  hcUer.  Now  swing  down  the  h\i!ret9^s  | 
not  All  at  once,  ur  they  w’ ill  break  Fhi^h 

hoys  ^ that  great  foaming  caldron  below,  uk- j 
mu^st  bo  the  river.  ^ 

There  eocins  to  be  no  wav  but  thU;’’  snid: 
Pnrtcv,  TP^ioliitely  jumping  upon  a drifted  trunk 
ib^t  pf<^(ftcte;d  full  thirty  feet  over  the  ledge  into 
the  lopmoei  hranchca  of  a Jofly  beech  Ht- 
gained  the  {fee  in  aafptyv  and  <!e:?cendc«f  to  the 
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flf  tKc  nVt«jp;v5  in  mpid  l 

h pnW^g^ 

it'  . ■ .' ; 

AVi^k  into  r 

ih6  Ipun^  ti^pwr^  tkn 
^otvn  i]ip  fnp^fy  ik*  Way«^ 


tome  Bc^^n  wt  o^er  ^ ktr^dl  <>f  motv 

fKHimpra. 

tJboU^ixji  or  .kii^fi";^^  jG^  fc  li^gki  .i ' 

; .*^lc  Inokff  tp 3^ 

^ot'  Barclay  .ar^^ 
fxvpm^iv  tbsif 

.$0  TOanjr  pi^opW  ^ 

hna;^  was 

^ f^i!it-:-4mk>:- ' IJie 




ipjf' 

{»cr^pl)rjtdotVA!|t%iyrnt^<t^li^^  and  iciJiilaratiDn 

with  thvBc*  hcaatiiul 

ih^  irillftr  ^^  lar  the  timr  W wacomk 

tMif  t«t  ami  huldfewtroa  Penn 

!^  pyip  l'  ^hij  hjfkJ^  tt>h 

ihp \aipp-  hif^  unji  whp  yalkod  the  ^ HWin^  kh^ 

jiriifi-joi^  wnk  thi?  tei^jrage  af 

tyre  !rhaw  -mighty  in^k^ni^s  ipo^,  l tecame  Anwi^ 

impf cargibla  ORp^  Bmplj  ^hy  iipvw 

Bofte^e  hi&iutiea  ike  Petni  mafe  a 

?pi«^  wbc>  annd  tO!j|o^;  wid  tkii^  ^ tiy ; tye^ 

ing  cataFactBiv  a^  W io  pn^y  iml wpnt  ovi^  the  (alU^  cArry mg 
tianugv  The  Rla«Sk  Fork  nJ-  out  wjth^  gr^Bs  a^h4thai  tbcr^iblp 

party  in  • apecimpn  of 

Widlb,  tnid  ahihet  flhpdyt  , fia^ihg  iR«p«aect^^^^o  hia  fpd  Id  hia  coinpleie 


t^TK  T)P  TIIJT  rxvcv  K<iD9, 


Th<5  ascent  of  the  iaJl^ytaa  nrcomplishcd  w 

morn  cireu!rB8p<«a^  witli  le^s  danger  than 

tlie  det»cont.:  pfecipVrf  were  avoid«?d  hy 

BCrainbling  wp  on  thh  <noahtaui-€iJc3  ihrcnigli 
thrr  laurei  and  ^^.he  ctplhrpt^  ; rejoined  Use  IJuifii- 
ififr  Committee  car^y  i?/  the  aftei^  A^;  they 
aje^Toaehed  ihh  fepati  e^h  hpe 
fi^ipnes  and  ^dvcntuix’B  (if  thiK  dby-  atiti  ihir^tljig' 
to  hegin  theha^ii^^a  of  hi» 
rtt)d  cxjilaft»;  They  imddc^y  drey  hp.  Uko  men 
bewddereA  ahff thefi^  iinihltaDfcona #hDut 

of  ple9J>*utC'ahd  adfifdralldn:',-" ; , ■ V';' m\v'’':-V' 

''‘Huir^i  ior  Chn^*y 


Balls  fiteliDhi  ^m'»ih  ^tnpoBed  to  Crayon  that  they 
bIiowIiI  make  aOt^iploratioit  of  *the  riycri  TpUnW- 
iDg  lf^  dpirnwa'h^  toWtil  thk 
the  Bla^liwftk^r  in  thia  ttm- 

dcftalftng  until  tlicy  had  acCompltHked  ^tome  two 
or  ilt^ree  hut  nfiJing^  the  rbnto^  ^aTculy 

leas  di hidillt  and  kaxardops  than  the  descent  uf 
thfi  fuUsv  and  hayiMg  in  ipc  mwin  tmte  emptied 
th<dr  have,rHiek«f  th^y  Coticiudc»?  to  anti 

rejbiu  tjTeir  TheV  found  t hem  'wad- 
ing at  the  jtmi  of  j|iV  fahk,^^  pFttshirig^,' which 

had  hficit  onEHcccBRfnU  owing  U*  BWoilail 
oondition  of  the  Btreakr.  ' ' ’/ ; , 
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Ttrioacferf  of  ttie  CaAswii  Tt>sk: 


l^iore  ii\?m  ^ neat  AriI  jr^on^ 

ux  ail  pjoiulJs,  ^ti  Qj>eo  ]6r<^ft.  b«v 


Jill  4?^fcurrl5r  Ainl  ncMi^y.  bWlo^  «<i(^Ub  MbtiWe<9 
anid  fot  at 

jhe  l^c  f<^  i^very 

arM  been 

thaii  ceitJdf  jte^ip,b^^ 

Aj-ty 

^tuok'yn^  1 Ijiljp  tbe 
!«4»  !iHipp*u*  Y i«4  ^ 

hm^jiiiUjlo  \v«itc  ,Qf  tbe  hftJui,  desired  thera  tef 
nialie  thiinjxscIVeif  al  b a 

»jrf  isvfiper  mth  bim 


■ ■ •' ',  • • • 

nothing  of  snacks  aaiil  tidd  fel^n 

low  I hew  he  l^Ve  eiiftfercd 
‘‘  Aiid,^  a lotider  kejr,' 

pTonounc#  ihi^  ^*|5fHlitidri  ti  faihife  and  a 
huinhng ; andt  edosoqoontJv,  Lwill  rtftiim  with 
'Fdweif/’' 

Several  wheti 

Fortd  Crayon  rdiie  addr&Bend 

Mr,  Jmnrs  ^^■ -f : : ; V- •V' ^ 

f i n at  jour  ^uddeni 

^nn  ibat  t aiti  heartily 
(}f  iiYety  one  h»»ra  preBont*-r'’x. 

feen  felt  idfid^x  any  c^cam-' 
donbty  felt  whinT  we  t^ 
i jOCtnbdf  tW  ghliant  and  jrpirit^l  Mr:  J once  of 


' ‘^t  Wq;??  theist.plomg  pait^ 

ni<>t  v:).  word  w,a«  aaiiJ  in  niat’^jn  to  ({i.eir  own 
vvltr^ntnrfci  uiiUl  thr.  ftjU  mpctl  of  |irai«<i  had  been 
bp'^n^  hnildt'ra  for  the  Ifigeunity 
‘and  induslrt  wliicfe  they  bad  inmiife^ted  ip  the 
thtiri^in^k.  Tbt* 
of  ihd  fining)  btwcvifrv^m 
dh&vo^hte  rife:  ei^ridiiloh  p tb;c> 

'fiy ifid/:, t !fe . -liinun ■ 

' '’riv*it  rdgKt  :ijtif.  - fe^fehiy/uii  fetay  iah%  ;phckT 

fe  |h^rit»P^c(ivi  stood  ai  ; and  hot withfeand^ 
ihg  the  WellfehuTiibti!:}  fire  ohd  coinfoetabia  4hol*" 
.i'i  - HrmnO  ni.  ;<)if 

ia/lxi:.’ ' 'Tfe', 

d(fy ; ;iiid  ’1  oss-  of  .rri^t /■: 

■ v)  < • If  J f^^vVlt’ual  - ihlerrhtTfn;^; 
fe//rc  , ..  ’ /'."^ 

H *>:' 

bt*r^ic«  Af-  \ < 

ret  ^i1  *-iv\w^  M a I i>avt  v hrpf>i»v  r j r 

Jdr  -'  , 

iJW 

t<iih 

hY:l%l-  •■  b‘d*  ^ 

['  > : ♦; ^/fer  tbi  ‘i 

■ it  :'" 

M'f  'jni«vy  arr  ;‘J ' 


BAjStJtat  TO  0«T  A aHOT  A-t  A OEi^B. 


\l 
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y<M*t<5rday  Ami  let  mo  ul«o  express  a hope  that  i 
the  acrimonious  chatJicter  of  your  remarks  is  t 
the  result  of  physical  discomfort,  rather  than  of 
any  unkind  feeling  toward  this  party  or  any  ^ 
member  «5f  it.*’  < 

“ Not  a trace  of  it !”  wannly  responded  Mr.  \ 
Jones  ; “ quite  the  contrary,  I assure  you  all.  I ^ 
was  wrong  to  say  any  thing  against  the  cuter-  l 
prise.  You  all  have  enjoyed  it,  i have  no  doubt ; \ 
but  I will  confess  I'm  not  fit  for  this  life ; I'm  i 
— 1 am — friendship  demands  the  sacrifice,  and  i 
ril  out  with  the  truth  : I’m  too  confounded  i 
fat 

A shout  of  approbation  followed  the  avowal. 

Jones,  rny  dear  fellow,  your  hand  ! Let’^^ 
have  a cordial  embrace  all  round/' 

They  started  off — when  Jonce  «rurld only  turn- 
ed about.  Ah,  X.,  my  frienf:!.  come  here ' -i 
You  were  kind  enough  to  make  a calculation  , 
for  me  when  I was  speaking;  it  was  civil  of 
you.  As  I am  home,  and  you  will  prob-  *i 

ably  have  a great  deal  of  walking  to  ifo  before  * 
you  return,  1 H make  you  a present  uf  my  extra- 
bools.  Adieu  !”  ; 

How^  Mr,  Jones  walked  until  lie  was  out  of  ^ 
eight,  and  then  mounted  I^me  Kit ; how  he  had  ■ 
a surprising  adventure  with  n hen-pheasant, 
and  how  he  got  safe  back  to  the  sot.ilefnentsy 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  nanraiive,  nud  j 
consequently  w^Ul  be  considered  os  not  hwpi  ■ 
been  gJluded  to  at  all.  ^ 

The  parties  who  went  out  to  try  the  streams 
again,  soon  returned  unsurjD.eHsf<il  a<ul  xh^iai-^- 
pointed,  ami  betook  themsofve^  to  ‘‘aii'lVors’'  ^ 
fur  the  romainder  of  the  day  Oonway.  however^  ■ 
who  bml  gone  over  to  the  Blackwater,  rcMirnf'd 
with  about  a hundred  and  fifty  fint*  trout.  Thi^i  • 
lucky  forage  allorded  the  co.m|>aTty  a couple  of  i 
hearty  meals,  and  determined  them  to  jeave  ^ 
their  present  location,  and  fecek  a more  favor-  ■ 
able  one  on  the  Dlackwater;  not.  lum  evcr,  with- 
out many  expressions  of  regret  m dcMerting  t heir 
fine  cabin. 

On  the  following  morning  they  marched  about  >, 
fotir  miles,  and  canie  upon  the  Rl.V''kwft<eT<'fvek,  ^ 
about  a mile  above  the  falls,  . . 

As  they  followed  down  the 

bed  of  the  stream,  a deer  ^ 

w'as  seen  to  cross  a sliort  ' 

distance  from  them,  which  J 

so  excited  Mr.  X.  that  he  4^*- 

madc  a rush  to  get  ahead 

of  the  main  body,  and,  if 

possible,  to  get  a shot.  Just 

as  he  was  about  attainin> 

Jiis  object,  he  set  foot  upon 
a slippery  stone,  and  pilch- 
ed  head- foremost  into  the 
Water.  As  he  emerged,  his 
gun  spout  ing  from  both  bar-  : 
rels,  he  was  hailed  with 
shouts  of  encouragement, 

— “There  g^nes the  deer ! — 
shoot  ! bang  away  X. 
politely  TCtpiested  the  com- 
p»ny  to  go  to  a [dace  where 
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iilfe  j&ryton«^» 

jiilxf  ipf  arfi  lipur 


Cmfon^n  iSiiAhof  ffeveknl  in 

& public  mo«»wcover^il 

Ami^n^  ^'^lng  irapids  Untl  aiiarkling  wa** 
in'-  failii ; hiig)|»i'd  and  unshaven  coun- 


^ 'Wcur'  w 

distaiKhr  hail  jlht’ 

pf  th«  and  ^ho  dufidg  the  tiint^  Lad 

bagged  anme  sixty  of  the  finest  trouts ‘^'  VVidl  7 
Iv^ie^^H^d  ^ in  a gteaf  mriy  diHereut 

baVX  nwr  yeed  V-in  chunked  4Xet  oi’ trees 

; ■ :•  . 

:A1wai  nVlocik  m the  afterniibn  our 
gatherski  tn  iot  diMier- 
Tlteto  m n kind  of  aen^pning  funnd  in  these 
ramvotni  ri  c<fnintriii»  tip  tiie  cparseiit 

loc^  a cPUi|mi5«d  :«iVh  which  i/efmoni* 

^<3t>  cA</*  AVoUIiI  it  not 

i>u ; poesihle  Jht  ^hvmui^  to  make 

nti  nitf-jurt  ^ffi  thia  Miuse,  niid  IN  iit j 

Ufie  ?*:  lii^w  ymt  yout  tti 

:fb:pinih  yjpiur  i f^.  Mnrhira  4t  he  hi ottfiid  frohi  ihn 
hai  of  deb^rhtne^V  and  I'W 
were  jeaviniia  hbughH;  'Nnw;W  ajnd  iVicd  nihljllmg,  rt/it/i^ 

JX  yf  &y  jiaii  any  ,c^  Atljsff  iitnntr  and 

air  nthei^,  if  ^ as  ^^ierndnatlpn:^  ■ j%i^aiieni;j5«tdt»;Wgirr.- it  became  too 

'terie<  pichiy^  And  he  AiraTgbt'^Ay  opoTHsl  npon  I 

. '.  ■•;-■  •%  V.  _ -.^vv-.  ,,;:-:.^^  • : '^ocnr  rstig^i 

- ; - . "4  th*n3U.«t  to  alatc.thaf  the  fiQi^^ 

ing  beam  bad  beeamonaljy  oppot- 
fiff  l‘W  * tnntiics  oT  hearing  pjrftVniiancc^^ 

'-t- Ihat  woiihl  fiavo  chailenged  the  od- 

/■  ■ ^ .tA  thviand;: ; 

'.'^^”r*  /^•■-  -y-^  ^ ‘ fhmy  Jays  the  camp  »ydre 

* if ' ///  ' - ' . • -- ^ w In  the 

'•a  ,■'  wnttT 

■ ' M'  ■"  :-^  i? .^uch 
j ■ -y^’  -^rV/  iit  nn.^i^iThPrir  ^ 

v.  Jp*  • *■  '•‘•r‘'7.'.’;  ’‘:;s-; , 

f WV  r '^1^. 


ailif;  fjf  Mtk'-v':'  ''■'■■ 

Contvdy  wo^  ihe 
Cif  of  wbp^iJuVen ' i«^«lj 

;-^,-^ui.«e'rt;fe|hj,e:  In'  ’fi-iti  gop,v:t{i' 

Ilf  ilia  fli'tcsijpiiLnlcs  of  tin?  y^aktXixsi  t 
a ijirewcl  hunthr^  a skUifu]  lisheri 
unfaUmgin  fck<>r3ftcc)j:*  he 
iii  e>nty  timcrgehcy^  Ho  boidd  hujld 
a oomforiuhto  luopse  an  j furniVh  it  in 
a day^  with  pp  bllier  nialtrrdr-tlMri 
w hat  t ho  tbrcBt  afferde  Ji  ^inJ  0 arif  he^ 
mnti^  than  liw  4t  and /japlfTkntle 
Nht  Was  W dostUuto.  of  liui  artfi 
pr  rivihzed  life,  Htv  phMld  mciitl 
cifitliAS  and  euhhic  <jhooe  siir^ 
bn^fhg  j^TleTity  ;,  and  any  ^tie  'vi^(ti 
hn*  yjsiicjf  ma|?;  hnvt?  nh^ 

«#vpd  an  old  liddyc  hanging  Ijeside- 
hiif  powdei^hotn  atxd  poutdi  Whnh^ 

• tn  camp  bis  pipe  was  ne vef  emt  j 
h^  smokf^d  before  And  mealj^ 


riii:  rasw  TR041T  or 
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when  at  work  and  when  idle.  He  talked 
but  Uttfe*  but  occaiiionally  told  a quaint  story 
of  his  hunting  adventures,  or  cracked  a dry 
joke ; and  the  sharp  twinkle  of  bis  gray  eye, 
when  any  thing  hurnorous  was  in  question, 
showed  the  ^keenness  of  his  appreciation  of 
good-natured  fun. 

Rainy  days  were  also  fruitful  in  debates, 
which  a discreet  person  might  have  character- 
iied  as  noisy  wrangles ; and  os  usual  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  debaters  was  great  in  proportion  to 
the  littleness  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed the  range  of  questions  wan  a wide  one — 
any  thing  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  dow'u  to  the  propriety  of  a play  at  “ old 
sledge.”  The  parties  generally  stood  arrayed, 
Mr.  Dindon  against  the  field,  the  held  against 
Mr.  Dindon.  One  day  Mr  Dtndoii  was  six  in 
the  game,  and  rIocmI  on  the  knave  w*ith  another 
trump.  Two  conserutive  leads  brought  down 
Mr.  Dindon's  jack,  and  he  lost  the  game ; but 


characterised  his  opponent's  play  as  absurd  and 
contrary  to  Hoyle.  The  whole  pack— not  of 
cards,  but  of  players — opened  upon  him  The 
dispute  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  and  Mr.  Din- 
don waxed  redder  and  redder,  and  finally  lost 
all  command  of  himself  He  glared  about  him 
like  a bailed  bear.  Suddenly  rushing  forwanl 
he  seized  Conway’s  ax.  The  debaters  scattered 
and  dodged  like  rath  in  a pantry  ; but  he  deigned 
not  to  cast  a look  upon  them,  and  strode  out, 
upsetting  the  water-bucket  and  knocking  over 
the  clothes- rack  in  his  progress.  Presently  he 
found  himself,  with  an  enormous  hem- 

lock, full  fifteen  feet  in  girth.  Without  consid- 
ering the  size  and  tdgor  of  his  opponent,  he  at- 
tacked him  furiously.  He  knocked  out  chips  as 
large  as  dinner-dishes,  and  the  earth  around  was 
soon  while  with  them  For  s long  time  the  com- 
bal  seemed  to  be  equal ; the  perspiration  stood 
on  Dintion's  forehead  in  drops  as  large  as  kid- 
ney-beans ; the  inhabitants  of  the  camp  stood 
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iU  of  our  ancestors,  and  daily  assert — ^what 
no  one  can  deny — ^that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
shaped  the  model  which  has  given  the  form  to 
onr  free  institations  and  government,  though, 
in  fine,  we  acknowledge  the  town  of  Plymouth 
to  have  heen  the  birth-place  of  our  nation,  great 
already,  and  with  a destiny  of  unexampled  great- 
ness, there  are  scarcely  fifty  thousand  of  the  five 
million  descendants  of  the  Puritan  exiles,  out- 
side of  the  ancient  county  of  Plymouth,  that 
could  answer  correctly  the  probable  questions 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  curious  to  knoW  the 
present  state  and.  condition  of  a town  so  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
world  as  is  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

A few  school-children,  fresh  from  their  reci- 
tations in  geography,  might  be  able  to  repeat 
Uie  brief  paragraph  of  “ fine  print”  in  their  class- 
book,  which  informs  them  of  the  pleasant  situ- 
ation of  Plymouth  upon  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  about  forty  miles  from  Boston;  that  it 
was  here  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620,  and 
commenced  the  first  settlement  of  New  En- 
gland ; that  the  present  town  has  considerable 
coasting  and  some  foreign  trade,  and  is  largely 
engag€ul  in  the  fisheries,  and  that  its  population 
in  1850  was  6026. 

We  start  on  our  Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth,  from 
Boston,  in  the  early  afternoon  of  a bright  Au- 
gust day.  Thrice  has  our  carriage  been  obliged 
to  halt  during  the  short  ride  between  the  hotel 
and  the  railroad  station,  in  consequence  of  a 
choking  up  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a good  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  starting  of  the  train,  when  we  draw  up 
at  the  door  of  a handsome  brick  edifice,  built  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  brown  stone  cornices  and 
window  caps.  This  is  the  front  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony Railroad  Terminus. 

But  we  are  bound  to  Plymouth,  and  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  the  improvements  made  in  the 
rival  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Let  us  en- 
ter the  station-house.  Do  not  be  dismayed  at 
learning  that  your  baggage  must  be  consigned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a man  who  says  that 
he  is  the  baggage-master,  but  who,  never^eless, 
may  be  an  impostor  for  all  that  one  can  tell,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  too  much  of  a republican  to 
wear  a badge,  and  refuses  to  give  us  checks  for 
our  trunks.  There  is  doubtless  an  occult  method 
in  their  system  of  management  on  this  road, 
with  respect  to  baggage.  Let  us  have  faith, 
then,  in  the  baggage-master’s  curt  prophecy, 
that  we  shall  find  our  trunks  ” all  right”  when 
we  shall  have  arrived  at  Plymouth. 

But  what  a long  train  ! Seven — eight  first- 
class  cars,  besides  second-class  and  baggage-cars 
— and  all  nearly  filled  with  people.  Plymouth 
Rock,  one  would  think  from  these  indications, 
must  be  what  it  should  be — the  Mecca  of  Amer- 
ican pilgrims.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  are 
scarcely  twenty  passengers  in  the  whole  train 
that  are  going  through  with  us.  We  shall  ar- 
rive at  Plymouth  with  only  one  first-class  car. 
Of  the  others,  some  will  have  been  switched  off 
at  the  Braintree  Junction,  and  some  at  the 


Bridgewater  Junction,  and  one  will  have  been 
left  at  this  station  and  another  at  that  station. 
The  Old  Colony  Road  is  a trunk  from  which 
diverge  several  branches,  some  of  which,  indeed, 
are  of  more  importance  than  itself  Traveling 
upon  this  road  is  much  like  the  journey  of  life. 
One  starts  with  a host,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
course  but  few  remain  who  have  traveled  with 
him  all  the  way.  So,  although  there  are  several 
drawbridges  to  cross,  we  must  take  the  foremost 
car,  the  only  one  of  its  class  that  goes  through. 
We  will  sit  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  sun 
comes  in  the  other  way,  and,  besides,  there  is 
more  to  see  in  this  direction. 

It  is  a sterile-looking  country  we  are  passing 
through.  There  is  scarcely  enough  of  the  thin 
soil  to  cover  half  the  rock  with  a scanty  green 
mantle,  and  so  great  ledges  lie  bare  above 
ground,  and  barberry-bushes,  loaded  with  un- 
ripe fruit,  and  sometimes  stunted  firs,  grow  from 
the  crevices.  But  there  are  some  good  farms, 
nevertheless,  and  fields  where  heavy  crops  will 
be  gathered.  But  such  &rm8  and  fields  have 
cost  much  labor  and  money  to  make  them  fer- 
tile. 

The  people  have  grown  rich  hereabouts,  in 
spite  of  the  niggardly  soil.  There  is  a look 
about  the  houses  that  betokens  the. thrift  of  the 
dwellers  in  them.  The  little  crowds  at  the 
station-houses  are  composed  of  well-dressed 
people.  The  cattle  in  the  pastures  are  sleek, 
well-fed,  and  well-cared  for,  and  people  drive 
good  bits  of  horse-fiesh  in  easy,  handsome  car- 
riages. 

We  are  losing  cars  from  our  long  train  at 
almost  every  station,  as  I foretold,  and  the 
speed  of  those  that  remain  is  increased. 

Kingston  Station  is  the  last  this  side  of  Ply- 
mouth. Here  it  was  that  Daniel  Webster  left 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  world  behind  him, 
as  he  descended  from  the  cars  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life.  Marshfield  lies  about  seven  miles 
northeast  from  here. 

We  are  nearing  our  journey’s  end.  Yonder 
is  the  round,  smooth  summit  of  Captain’s  Hill, 
in  Duxbury,  that  overlooks  the  whole  of  Ply- 
mouth Bay,  and  forms  a prominent  land-mark 
for  vessels.  It  rises  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  its  base. 
It  was  named  after  Captain  Myles  Standish,. 
who,  for  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
lived  near  the  foot  of  it. 

And  now  the  train  rounds  a curve,  the  wheels 
ringing  as  they  grind  against  the  rails.  A mo- 
ment more — look  now — the  cool  sea-breeze  fans 
your  cheek  again,  as  you  gaze  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  wide  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Plymouth. 
It  is  high  water — that  is  to  say,  it  is  foil  tide, 
or  nearly  so — and  the  extensive  fiats  left  bare 
at  low  ebb,  exposing  to  view  ugly  sand-banks 
and  unseemly  patches  of  eel-grass,  are  now  hid- 
den beneath  the  surface  of  as  handsome  a sheet 
of  blue  water  as  ever  sparkled  in  the  rays  of  an 
afternoon  sun.  The  bay  is,  you  perceive,  almost 
landlocked  ; and  viewing  it  from  this  point  one 
might  almost  imagine  it  to  be  a lake  instead  of 
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aa  arm  of  the  eea.  On  our  left,  Captain’s  Hill 
rears  its  bald  crown  between  us  and  the  village 
of  Duxbury,  which  lies  concealed  behind  it, 
straggling  along  the  shore  for  miles.  Far  away 
to  the  north,  beyond  those  distant  hills  ruddy 
with  fields  of  buckwheat-stubble,  is  Marshfield 
and  the  grave  of  Daniel  Webster.  .From  thence 
the  shore  sweeps  with  a gentle  curve  to  the 
southward,  the  hills  diminishing  in  height,  until 
it  becomes  a low  sandy  beach,  with  here  and 
there  a clump  of  cedars  crowning  a knoll,  and 
dark  copses  of  stunted  plum-bushes  fringing 
and  tufting  the  white  and  sparkling  sides  of  the 
sand-hills.  This  is  Duxbury  Beach — a strip  of 
.land,  that,  averaging  scarcely  twenty  rods  in 
width  above  high-water  mark,  stretches  from 
the  main-land  miles  to  the  southward,  inter- 
posing its  narrow  barrier  of  drifting  sand  be- 
tween the  thundering  surges  of  the  stormy 
Atlantic  and  the  haven  within  its  protecting 
embrace. 

Half-way  between  us  and  the  beach  lies  an 
island,  a mile  in  length,  with  an  oval  outline 
rising  with  a gentle  slope  from  the  extremities 
toward  the  centre ; near  which  stands  a large 
gray  rock,  that  one  might,  from  its  size,  well 
mistake  for  a house,  but  that  its  irregular  form 
shows  plainly  in  the  rays  of  the  western  sun 
shining  straight  upon  it.  The  round  surface 
of  this  island  is  green  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
gravelly  bluff,  against  which  dash  the  waves 


of  the  bay and  although  upon  its 
western  slope  there  are  no  trees, 
except  a few  solitary  and  flat- 
crowned  cedars  — more  ancient, 
probably,  than  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth — the  tops  of  groves  and 
orchards  growing  upon  the  east- 
ern side  are  visible  far  above  the 
undulating  summit-ridge,  with  here 
and  there  the  tapering  forms  of 
Lombardy  poplars  shooting  up 
above  the  surrounding  foliage,  like 
steeples  towering  aloft  among  the 
house-tops  of  a city. 

A few  minutes  more,  and  we 
have  reached  a point  from  which 
we  can  look  straight  out  to  sea. 
But  half-way  across  the  channel 
— the  inlet  to  the  bay,  which  has 
grown  wider  and  wider  with  each 
instant  of  our  advance  toward  it — 
runs  a narrow  spit  of  laud,  upon 
the  extreme  point  of  which  stands 
a small  black  beacon.  This  is  Ply- 
mouth Beach ; and  the  part  of  the 
bay  inclosed  within  its  sweep, 
forms  the  shallow  harbor  of  the 
town.  The  dark  object  in  the  wa- 
ter, apparently  at  a little  distance 
from  the  beacon,  is  a square  pier 
of  granite  rocks,  erected  upon  a 
shoal  that  is  oftentimes  bare  at 
very  low  water.  Into  the  channel, 
upon  the  left,  extends  a small  capo 
with  a large,  solitary  tree  grow- 
ing near  the  edge  of  its  bluff  point,  and  a sin- 
gle weather-beaten  house,  nestling  under  its 
western  slope  as  if  striving  to  gain  a lee  from 
the  cold  northeasters,  that  so  often  blow  here 
fiercely,  for  days  at  a time.  This  is  Saquish 
Head,  the  termination  of  Duxbury  Beach,  and 
the  few  acres  of  tillable  upland  and  the  little 
wood-colored  house,  already  mentioned,  form 
the  homestead  of  a family  of  hardy  fishermen. 

Beyond  Saquish  and  rapidly  opening  from  it, 
as  we  glide  to  the  eastward,  we  observe  a high 
promontory  stretching  boldly  forth  into  the  sea. 
The  two  white  twin  towers  standing  up  on  its 
highest  point,  in  full  relief,  against  the  dark  blue 
eastern  sky,  with  flashing  lanterns  reflecting  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  I need  not  tell  you 
are  light-houses.  The  promontory  is  called  the 
Gurnet,  and  the  light-houses  the  Gurnet  Lights. 
Besides  the  light-keeper's  white  dwelling,  there 
is  only  one  habitation  upon  the  lonely  cliff. 
But  of  the  Gurnet  more  anon,  when  we  make 
it  a visit. 

Almost  in  front  of  us,  forming  the  southern 
portal  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  rises  a lofty 
cape,  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  extending  for 
miles  from  the  mainland  into  the  ocean.  The 
air  is  so  clear  to-day  that  the  blue  haze  of  dis- 
tance is  hardly  noticeable ; and  the  play  of  the 
rosy  light  upon  the  heavily  wooded  sides  of  the 
frowning  promontory,  the  different  shades  of 
green  of  the  thick  foliage,  the  ruddy  tints  of 
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he  pll^t^  of  fioWcm  (if 

eaorj  e«'«ir  h«i  i 

of  ioiM  lEwj?^  Bo&<oOi^*v  ftod 

chi  14  W. : jf  ife 

pijutzas  on  ihw 

is  v^ij  finO,,  a»4  i^f 

bi^ii?  ihat  )^uy3lJi^M  tho 

d^li^fcfui.  A frfcUfe  plaL‘0  & y?h^  and 

atuofcff;  ind  ^eove 

moxnmg  and  ta^o  nice  iHlfe  jna}i», 

can  Toroly  he  foucii.  AletcovCf^  inirio  hb«t  »l 
the  f5»ioOw*|t  -f^-  1!?oo4  4>n^oc<  hi« 

ijktp  fnijrv  i^4  biil»  atip  % hu  thoani  cjitohjow- 
iilif  ;.  Bo‘'«]^eh\|firU^^^^  • ' •' '" , •:'_ 

• h«Ura  hefoVo ioa-  ^ Eet  tit  Wooh 


tlio  ieatea  tvIiMi?  »LUtun^  hat.  pfetaatuitlj  laid 
<U*f  iiand . anS-  thf  of  the  Mad  « 
iiliora^  ^ lie  ?#t  Itif  i2^r  dst^ln^tty 

hiti  notwiths^inidiDlf^lho  nfilM  that  ifdbrtifaie. 
Mahx7me«Y  aa  ihit  cape  i»  coiled*  f ^ ?**^?* 
mfkent  hack-gToimd  to  the  tovriy  p&ture' wp<m 
which  wet  gaze.  Bejond  U lie.  the  nnkiiowti 
pegiooe  »5rC»pe  Cod- 


ate- itn  tho  caf  gi^e n l>Und«> 

iH(lhyii.y  ildt  fe  noi  iti  of  view^  arid  16^  Arid  Witk  scanty  littie  fiOnt  dodf-tyai^^,^ 

hiotivw  will  tea  U fTOru  Iho  beach  yw  4u«iy  ^ihrubbo^*  A few  i|t€tpt  b^log  uh 

jmrhaj^  t!u«  teiy  night,  by  ibiKmlig^^  is  a^hort  dw^oriee  in  the  i 

ihet  ' tear  Of  tlie  (i^  hdo«^«,  uif  the  lefVdiaiid  thie 

■ lAAi  'ihp^^bietialcd  tjfatrij  ^ of  fb‘i;tTtreet.  It  it  built  lb  the  sbyle  of  a Orc^ 

IMI  Arid  »*sa«4ihg^  «ta-  <?iari  teriiple,:  of  f<»ug?t  grauitb,  with  a wooden 

lirirtrhpjffe  Thf?  I^rianing  br^  thfeii  J^buf  ;^4  bi  colounade  l>orjk;  cob 

ptifiad  atopa  ;Jbutn^y  ia jBiidoci.  uriunii  painted  in  IridiP  f t*n  of  wrought  gtaitfio 

We  Temalmn§r  arid  liiie  edifice  u The  ^Dm^-eione 

iUi^ierid  from  the  car*.  T^  jAid  Vvuth  Appropriato  ojt  the 

pxAdiuiirin  h'M  pTuyWt  (Af  bf  it  wveriiy  feet  lbng 

are  fliAfe  Kobody  hrit  purApJviis  rhslbiA  A ’t>J^  feHy-^  iri  width  ; and  iMuntaiim  o dining- 
Tfri^'  are  debrereti  to  pa  tfpdb  Pilgrim  Speb 

Wh^t  Wed  1«  ihcTC  of  oJheckA*  iWb  I cty  arid  ihelf  Wlunale  gubW^ 

A eivrriagp  i«  iri-  waUmg  iri  I'oAvOy  VA  lo  fhe  cap.4^  dbiWxe,  on  apprupnatb  jn 

S^moAei  HftriiJie  v hut  w^  pri&fe/  to  walk  The  romnieriJoratiiOri  of  Wpi^Wri 

dUttUiee  pi  httt  ja  1 W driver  hayp  iboir  for ufulh Wf  ^ Itf tdy  ^ pibriMui 

f)ur.h5iga:A§rwhWiire^  thb»oU  f«  holy,  um^  The  haU  «hWicW^>^ 

alh^i^  * ifiite  MWy : fitted  ttp  pWrily  W IW  pfeaei'vU' 

W«  did  nut  WjW^b^b  abotit  tion  of  i*d«r«At&|§ 

koi^A  ; Ipt  the  Sariioaei  HoilAO  Failjcre  and  ® 

With  a V^l4t{' wbW  the  way  to  it,  ny,  Ail  ihMn  wW  W 

arid  motion  \trtnntore^:^*Y^  will  find  if  a very  I am  dCAtroiw  that  yW  haven  look  at  Piynioutib 
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PILaRlM'S  hall. 


behold  a large  fragment  of  a huge  granite  boul- 
der, split  in  twrain,  and  the  crevice  filled  with 
cement,  arid  upon  which  aoinebody  has  painted, 
in  great  black  figures,  '*  1620.”  Fear  no  impos- 
ture ; you  behold  a genuine,  authentic  fragmetit 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  Forefather’s  Rock. 


and  its  bay,  from  the  summit  of  Burying  Hill, 
before  sunset,  and  while  it  is  yel  high-water. 
Bui  although  we  will  not  at  this  lime  enter 
Pilgrim  Hall,  let  us  pause  awhile  before  it. 
Approach  with  me  to  the  iron  railing  within 
t he  yard,  inclosing  a small  elliptical  space.  You 


FKAONEKT  OF 


PlLOaiM  SOCK. 

visible  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
other  portion  was  drawn  by  twenty  yoke  of  oxen 
to  the  Town  Square,  and  a liberty-pole  creeled 
over  it.  Here  it  remained  until  the  4ih  of  July, 
18;H,  when  it  was  again  removed  to  this  spot, 
ami  inclosed  within  this  iron-railing,  which  is, 
you  perceive,  composed  of  alternate  harpoons 
and  boat-hooks,  and  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  forty-one  who  subscribed  the 
compact  on  board  the  Mayflower,  at  Cape-Cod 
harbor,  November  lllh,  1620.*  This  compact 


The  portion  of  this  celebrated  rock  which 
here  reposes,  and  which  will  here  remain  for  a 
thousand  years  after  we,  who  now  gaze  upon 
it,  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  was  removed 
froni  its  original  position  at  the  water's  edge, 
to  the  Town  Square,  by  some  zealous  whig*,  in 
the  year  1774.  It  was  the  intention  of  these 
worthy  patriots  to  remove  the  entire  rock*  but, 
in  the  attempt,  it  split  asunder.  An  ardent  whig, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  seized  upon  this 
untoward  occurrence,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
a most  favorable  omen,  indicating  the  speedy, 
final  separation  of  the  colonics  from  the  mother^ 
country.  It  was  finally  concluded,  howevor,  to 
lower  the  base  of  the  rock  into  its  original  bed, 
where  it  now  remains,  as  we  shall  see  it*  just 


* Hiis  aelebretcd  compari,  which  was,  probably,  Itw 
first  wriiten  iostrunient  of  the  kind  in  tba  world,  was  as 
follows : 

III  iha  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  whose  names  are 
under  written,  the  Loyal  Subjects  cfour  dread  Sovereign 
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iiiKtt  »Vgrne4i»  oi*  w^il-^oijbfiintititst^^  | W ev\ihini\fi 

tii^ition  upoH  t^e  btl  j^f  ifac  jlSiy  ^ 'WC^WciMmled  ciaini 

a^  0few■4fr^  this  chcstvtogi^thiff  y»fith  tfi^^  stTfcei^;  .i>ij  i^mcr,  ^ 

pot  «jr  5i«it];C  Siaiidifihn  fttri?.;  4b<^wy  i&f  • »!»; 

f*^Mimi^.%iipTi  o ih«  ConnociiiCMiy  j oystn  mil  Ra|^  bt  ha  |ir4> 

«t  ilAfiCotd,  , itejiSJOhe-  . ■ljbii>.,oppi)8^fe  ramei  & fcbwviv 

• ^ ' ;>  j hf  thftMAnsiw 

I,  HotiAe.  Tha  hnu»if b\ilU  clms^ 

j ~ bIIB  the  dith^Wblto  aiw(i  tte  jowe^  «tories  iirb 

. owffipii^i  a«  shopi  bhd  sico^ot^  W«  lU^ 

>fl|B  iwg  ab^int  thif  . doors  ; uVf,  si jfOthrea^ 

* ? Ttiatj-liuikifj^  gilt;  .tripirtar  (or  ifci  nigtt ; a howk'^ 
— •'.  ; sirv^raf  g^of)i*f^sr^'Hhap^  .n 

|y  liLkgnrrrcotyp^a^ioon^^^^  bather’e  pojei  . One 

' V ntbroovet^ ihoars  i/JJ'hi  ws  front 

.-'•■-■•v-  ■ . Wo  banlu  ahd'an  ia^r?jjrice'<?tim-, 

■ ' ■ ; ■'  • :iofii|''ptiitrtnjgt'.;rb[1ieea'm 

, V ;<iacK  of  fipbkii 

*»iwwER>vra;c»T  .*.tij)  «TAJ»OishV  rerrv  : ^ ^ ^ m - • i • .v^ 

^ ^ ^ The  uW-i  Colony  Momoriaf  la  tho 

On  our  yvay  lUwn  the  stveet  d^liuof  the  Piymou^^  it®* 

Ibe  rtgfitv  the  i^ourt  Hotise^^  wcJl-lmilt  hHcfc  yajj;th^r  neighbiOfy  lhe 
^piiiatcNJ^^  ailli  a shady  gfeeti  In-;  ih  tW 

domeein  to  tunatJ,y  the  t vnUod  Of  conewf 

ihd  ■ *; fUiCk  ■''  iv  pemckrraii^-  itidta  pThrti 

Main  Thi 


iuHiRR,  by  the  Grnee  ii^^fti^vercifettt  j^m 

.Kweri^  jvi»^  trv^isnd..  KingV  IKp^fi^dOf  erf  ihe.faab,  ^ 

8i[oecuu<k']rtAki:nt  for  the  GJory  of  God  and  Adraoeement 
hfikrf^hnwUitB  Faith  tad  Hooof  of  hut  Kihf  Hod  (;huniT)  ^ 
eVeyji|i<i  it©  'pUni  ihc  fifei  Coiany  »h  ih^  NorttKinc  rArta 
of  V%li;iiR ; Do,  by  thene  Prenent**,  iwdemiUy  and  oiuibal- 
ry,:ia  iho  Prwopcc  of  C;od  and  ope  anoiher,  rovenant 
t^dpcUiJhlho  ouM4elrwi  io«rt,l»r  orfo  ■ Civil  body  FoUMr, 
4tf  ourhWi^^O  Ppwwjrvation,  andFurhi^jrance 

^i(^,Ahvf>A  nfoR^^  . and  h^  Viryiw  UcrvoC  io  unaot.oon- 
>iUn)ii^  Biich  jnni  and  er|uat  l»wn^  DrilKianevs,' 

trfhivlirfkc^^^  aial  fh>in  Titne  Ki  Tltncv  ub 


idiiib  ^ ihoogttt  nki«  theiienefil 

pr  the  Colony  ; bdlay^'hhOa  .^b*» 

raliwi'on  aill^  Oin>dicn<?e^ 

*»  Id  ynrnee^#  evtieteof.  \v»  have  herciioto  eniOftnh^iM 
our  l^ftmoa.  at  ^pe  Cod,  the  luh  of  NOVi^inlw,  fn  |hf 
y«ar  of  the  E«i^  of  oiar  Soveteiun  Lord,  Kiug  ittcn&itr  nf 


£nglandV  Finoee,  and  ttriand,  the  Ki|(hte«)ntl4  ohd  of 
Sts^iiaorf,  iho  Fifty -fourth.  Anno  Pominh  JTO 
the  ft>Uowit»j[  are  f/to^latUea  of  t ho-  Qandvrriilng  of  ifte 
f*^ii^lnw,  aodio  i?rf  wl»o«r.  noioes  ^dfe  Huboortbod  Ib  ihe 
Tphipeci ; they  were  copiod  by  Mr.  Ribffliill,.(rom  Baclen« 
dneumanu: 


a^M 
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o(il  it >>  t^.)C«?tr)berr:,  W^tli  lo  the  jeiigih’ttf 

but  lefipr  den*^i^rc<?t.  lUe  worthy  Dutchoidin 

/oiinfV  lii  ^ of  the  Ha^u^  J.  Ro*^  be/lit  miSlakefVjjfjr  the  yw'd  ht  B 

Di^yii  JBjr^dhfftdi  \yjntim  hy^m  Isaavk  De  wot  of  the  «eo>jej  evtiexit  w#  ihc  YinJ^e  m wurc 
Ra#fef<(MS^  few IS’t^hejlhT^  of  that  naotyO  Ak  OoW  i for  the  hwcii^ht  srtTwot. 

eiiiba«W  i?«ar  cow  W n,ot  have  be^m  tnoi-o  tliaii  four  hu wdrt'd 

tfi27,  tho:folipWlhjgReScn  «»f  loh^W  . : . 

dhwrsttohtvv^  - Oil  Ui^rt  frhew 

of  a hOl  thv  aea-coabtV  eitMt*. 

whlv/i^  hrottil  Wbfthf  ^ ^ BIHl  klrie'^f  |owai^  the 

[tardej  ;fon^  'todvn^  down  the  hill ; Wi^U  «>  ^>3^4 

;ut;tbfi  hdddk  no^rt^  ^fher  ke^in|f  nj^h  ihW 

tlie  Vo  iW  |an<l;  ^*hc:  edge  thd  and  hiftowlhg 

ln>usp«  ateconfei^rtedof  hiDi!?n^i{an  fehnosp  the 

ilen^  4l#  locloHod  jw^hind;  etnl  the:  tlAiyfersaliiK 

hevrii  |rlknM  ^ that  housBoa  encl  of  the  hottwee'. 

yanla  ^ro  4rti«i|ffcd  in  >e^ hJ*Wi  by  In  bejovr. 

^tockido  in  W 0 tlvoV 

endAofthpii^rwUd  tote*  ^r:«ih>5<^i^wodd^gafe«.  oUWt  >w"  town,  huju.  w'li>fth  in.  thai^  .>mT, 
hi  to  .jjenif^i  Oft' Vh«  .4tawdfi  to  irnfl^d  io  give  |<kjj,r  to  to  dianto  it’ 

f iitvehivt* ti  Boil  «o^'  hbfoVe V which  ■ ik  * ii  uijiiere  was  k'how  h i Vr  t ho  * uaihe  of  tire  iiil v n 
ihcloaure^  pefeiyerqa  hlHh-gpiace  pf  the  mother  of  Jlaisioii 


«tepa  tol  affonj  the  raoaiwt  of  deiiceni^^^^ 
ie^el  of  Waf^Nsitoet.  The  W9»tern  i<ide  is  iofm- 
ed  by  w of  dwellui^  lading  the  hoy  On 
ihd  righh  we  o^prloifk  the  roofer ob4  <‘h.imi»e;yK 
of  to  hpUHDi^  huilt  upon  to  water  siifc,  peer- 
ing: WRi^iiove  the  edge  of  the  walled  cUtf,  B«- 
4U  appeatance,  we  can  riot  voiid  is  the  h«y„  ond  b«fi:>fe  us,  in  ihe  duiance, 
was  still  <wupie4  wo  catch  a g:thnp^> 
by  ;tKe  aiiinerit  hou;^^  fbt  sq^  many  years  Here,  in  Wb4 

sneytod  Vhc  4f. time  a«4  the  elements,  died  ih  tho  i^rats  iriSO  fin4.  Ift21  Here  was 

nA4  l)ib  to^eb  of itotp  hu^d  fjby^nto  sik 

Dejrond  the  ■chtirek  We  cgine  iipon  an  epen  getifle  «Ut- 

level  iips^.to  >^4are>  upon ^ vfe ihc  ^ad^js^  ari  husband,*'  was 

hilt,  The  gfceii-swHrd  is  iwtef aected  irrcg-  Iwif  Ivy  hijs  <4ik».  hnside  tbs  graves 

ular  fobt-paliia;  Jeaihiig  to^osa  iK^  qf  lUcix  witos*  dug  Vli  thC  iroicn  feaTth»  M^ies 


iiuiey  a of  f be  Mayllowfer,  A t to  time 

of  Its  d^^lHritilion  it  w at  feagt  toe  hiiridrrd 
and  fiRjr  yto^  ritV;  and  tf  it  Itad  rtoj^ip^* 
wonid  tow  have  Mew  fast  yergito 
ihird  Although  to  Hhiversalist  Church 

veT^  .. 

help  WiJSfhbig  Hmt  place 
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Hciie  lie  Ui0  ^ii»w  of  fifty  4C  iiijpr  (ift^si^n^i8  of 
tftf  M^yfiuwe?;*  died,  of  i(itt  A<iii 

jfebfv  iiiek^^  .fIM.  4^*^"  vf  itii^ 

Pfttj  out  of  oi>o  iv^n»itiod  So  ftiafty 

ibat  tbetr  wefC  limoiithed^,  that  thi^  In- 

liianji  inigiis  ftot  coutit  noxwlieir*  And  liore 
^iooti  iti&  Waatefd  4f  sorvivora,  and  saw 
'dte  hoBpe^^&tddw^nnd  a.ndior, 

apm-ui  aaiUv  aiul  jiu t to-  »ea,  leafing  them* 
of  (heir  wwn  in  ibo  wilderne«^^ 

wi^h  tJbeiriUad.  ^ / v 
' •>Viirrt  telraco-'onJr-.etoiia 

di^ctly  beibtf  a«^,  niti 
the  8»tttiiewi  «tdi«  of  Leyden-^trcei^  jiigt  wlie/e 
the  0i^|}  desedaE  pf  the  bill  cdinnience^^,  a plain 
jk^re^Toot^  (ivijhatory  bouse;:,  It  is 


eral  toola  and  a plate  iron,  af  veu  feet  bekwi 
the  aiatai-o  of  th*  p^und;  Theao  interestiag 
foiics  were  carefully  preBerveff 

or  tho  fif»t  |mir<»fmag)R  biitusi?  i«  on 
the  nonherti  aide  of  the  ^treet>:near  the  fork,  of 
the  To&ds.  ft  le  at  IhU  Itnie  occupied  fay  the^  fe*- 
mdence  of  M f.  Jaine*-  Bartlett.  The  inresmit 
paisonagc  of fhe  Firat  Chorcbt  standii  4>n  this 
etrwjtt  iuriicd  we»t.  iThe  land  upon  u^^Juch  ft 
whfi  hnilif  to  the  cituttjh  in  1664^  It 

ii  at  the  preaent  ticuo  the  tesidoiHso  of ^ 
dall,  the  yenm^  aenipr  paeior  p f the  ehuitdu 
an  iveij  ^etiM  in  tho 

minvar^  hi  tli^  1^00.  : 

The  gi^tier^a  i^jt?  no^w<?st  coiucr  of 

Maiti  knd  t/eydi4tt4&0^^^  thei^roatid 

ffanixeriy  ihtfJijtfed 

cloadrtt  tjt  /fttuiik  ® 

in  the  lei  ter 

^^  ,..  nf  fsaw^k  lifa  site  of 

, tfa«5  Oovefuora  iU^auiic^  occupied 

by  the  he^i 

• «lai5didgt>pp.0e5i#hcfc^ 

■ wfaih}i  tufiUtn  the 

^ tfelow<ir^ta]^'t4  th.»5 

Fo.^-f).fI5e,e>,  .fe  » lahgv:  Inv^v' 

^ clept^vht^'-Whi^het’ 
df ate  BUf;eoa«of:U f G^edi$oV^j^!ofd% 
|bi*i|hed  tUaneion,  pyeh  in* 

' •hahWnt 'caii  htVt  lviL..  '■• ;'.  ■ ■'.•.‘v'- 

•■'Market^ett^^  lo.'ibo  ,ilonh/ 

and  Ichils  ;ddwn  the  HUf  anil  licrro^s 
the  hf bpk^  the  fi tiding  of  ^diich 

^ fa  ibi»  plne^  prnhabiy  the 

. ,*  cxplnrbg  eut^  irdni  thp; 

Maydower.  to  select  the  awe  whieh  they  did 
the  Ipcatidja  of 

medy : token  in  thia  hyopk  by  / 

Bueh  vast  rtumfaer^^^ 

man  ure  for  thy;  ;:  but  M»n  dawia  of 

oufi  inilla,  n>pe-^Wajk;&,  dad  hther?^^^ 


Bolrkt  faM  Bim  or  res  QdM.Moa  jri.6,u«r; 

.4.V^  ^ df  f^ipfcain  Satiiuel  D ' Heiwcai 
eipoh  .(be.  foi?nef  ado  of  tf ia 
fir^f  suhafaht inf 

■ 

WiPte  digg^dg  ^Itht  id  i(d^: 


poKT-orritut  »e4thi?*nv0>f  sn%  or  MSDVosDt'n 
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i^8tabli«l(»{ncrt!!^«  i3bi>?  5frf«ni.  haVo  foilic 

paui^d  fatJiakeb 

ftslii  loT  rt>o 

it  ri^c  in  A or ; 

pond  iiK  iciiAt 
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gate  of  the  Governor's  mansion  to  receive  the 
worshipful  Chief  MagistratCf  and  then  march- 
ing solemnly  through  this  very  square  before  us, 
and  up  the  hill  yonder,  to  the  embattled  meet- 
ing-house. 

The  present  church  is  the  fourth  that  has  stood 
upon  this  site.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  1637,  and  taken  down  in  1683,  when 
the  second  was  built  in  its  place,  and  stood  until 
1744,  in  which  year  it  was  removed,  in  its  turn, 
and  a third  meeting-house  erected,  which  re- 
mained until  the  present  modem  church  was 
built. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  top  of  Burying  Hill 
before  the  sun  shall  have  declined  too  far.  We 
will  stay  there  to  see  him  set,  and  there  receive 
his  parting  rays.  You  remember,  of  course,  the 
verse  of  Pierpont’s  Ode  : 

•*  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  arc  at  rest : 

When  Summer  *8  throned  on  high, 

And  the  world^s  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  dressed. 
Go  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie : 

The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 
On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast. 

And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  W'orld, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last.” 

Crossing  Town  Square  diagonally,  we  pass 
through  a gateway  at  the  comer  of  the  fence 
that  surrounds  the  hill,  about  midway  between 
the  two  meeting-houses,  and  commence  the 
steep  ascent.  Upon  the  side  that  we  are  climb- 
ing, near  the  summit,  stood  the  building  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  De  Rasiercs,  partly  fort, 
and  partly  meeting-house.  Here,  from  time  to 
time,  were  erected  other  fortifications,  and  a 
watch-tower,  until  the  death  of  King  Philip,  in 
1676,  relieved  the  colonists  from  any  further 
apprehensions  with  respect  to  Indian  aggres- 
sions, when  they  were  sold  and  removed,  or 
soifered  to  fall  into  decay.  In  those  days,  there- 
fore, the  hill  very  naturally  received,  and  for  a 
while  retained,  the  appellation  of  Fort  Hill.  Let 
us  remember  how  many  dreary  nights  has  the 
lonely  sentinel  gazed  forth  from  the  tower  which 
formerly  stood  here,  watching  and  listening  in- 
tently, lest  the  stealthy  advance  of  the  crafty  foe 
should  surprise  the  sleeping  town  below,  and 
the  little  spark  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
shining  with  a steady  but  feeble  lustre  upon  the 
border  of  the  immense  wilderness  of  barbarism 
and  heathendom,  be  extinguished  in  blood.  Strive 
to  realize  the  diflercnce  between  now  and  then. 
You  behold  at  your  feet  a well  built  and  popu- 
lous town — ^yet  one  that  has,  in  these  respects, 
a thousand  equals  in  the  country.  The  sentinel 
in  1622  kept  watch  over  a hamlet  of  a score  of 
rude  huts  ; yet,  withal,  the  only  homes  of  civil- 
ized men  in  all  New  England.  You  carry  in 
your  mind  the  idea  of  Boston,  the  dust  of  whose 
busy  streets  still  cleaves  to  your  shoes  ; of  New 
York,  with  its  seven  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, where  you  may  sleep  to-morrow  night,  if 
you  will,  home  thither  on  cushioned  sofas  in 
swift  and  gilded  cars  ; of  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  Union,  of  the  hundreds  of  smaller  cities, 
the  thousands  of  large  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilized 


dwellings  in  more  isolated  situations,  scattered 
thickly  over  the  land.  You  know  that  if  some 
great  calamity  should  to-night  befall  the  town 
before  you — ^a  sweeping  confiagration,  or  (if  in 
these  days  such  a thing  may  be  supposed)  a 
sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy,  before  the  setting 
of  to-morrow's  sun  the  tidings  would  be  spread 
throughout  the  Union,  and  millions  of  country- 
men would  be  sympathizing  with  the  sufierers 
in  their  distress,  or,  if  need  be,  promptly  devis- 
ing and  providing  the  means  of  relief  or  defense. 

From  the  Puritan  sentinel,  New  Amsterdam, 
Jamestown,  and  Saint  Augustine,  the  only  other 
Christian  settlements  on  the  continent,  lay  at  a 
distance  so  vaguely  remote — so  far  beyond  un- 
known seas  and  trackless  forests — that  they 
seemed  scarcely  nearer  than  Europe  itself.  Even 
the  colonists  of  these  settlements  were  unfriend- 
ly to  him.  New  Amsterdam  was  a Dutch  col- 
ony. St.  Augustine  was  peopled  by  Spaniards 
and  Papists ; and  the  Cavaliers  of  Jamestown, 
though  Englishmen,  bore  him  a hatred  more 
bitter  than  that  of  a alien.  He  and  his  fellows 
were  alone,  without  human  aid  to  help  them  in 
their  weary  struggle  for  existence.  When  you 
turn  your  glance  inland,  you  look  toward  a 
country,  lying  beyond  the  chain  of  hills  that 
forms  the  western  horizon,  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  Y our  notions  with  respect  to  its  form, 
extent,  character,  condition,  and  other  circum- 
stances arc  distinct,  well-defined,  and  correct. 

You  have  a map  of  it  in  your  pocket,  which  you 
consult  only  for  its  minutisB.  It  is  a land  full 
of  countrymen,  kinsmen,  and  friends.  It  is  your 
country,  your  native  land,  your  home.  When 
he  directed  his  anxious,  watchful  gaze  toward 
the  western  hills,  he  beheld,  skirting  the  narrow 
belt  of  cultivated  fields,  the  borders  of  a wilder- 
ness, dense,  vast,  untrodden,  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, the  covert  where  fierce  and  dangerous  beasts 
roamed  in  savage  freedom,  and  built  their  lairs, 
and  bred  their  young  ; and  the  congenial  home 
of  hordes  of  crafty  and  treacherous  enemies,  more 
cruel  than  the  beasts  of  prey.  Horrible  as  were 
the  realities  that  surrounded  him,  his  imagina- 
tion peopled  the  wilderness  with  terrors  still 
more  frightful.  Dragons,  and  monstrous  beasts 
with  scaly,  impenetrable  hides,  and  forked 
tongues,  and  breaths  of  sulphurous  and  poison- 
ous flame,  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest ; and  it  was  shudderingly  whis- 
pered that  demons  of  extraordinary  ferocity  and 
wickedness  were  the  familiar  spirits  of  the  In- 
dian magicians,  and  attended  upon  the  pow- 
wows and  pagan  incantations,  celebrated  with 
human  sacrifices  and  revolting  ceremonies,  in 
the  dark  and  gloomy  swamps  and  recesses  of 
the  solemn  woods.  The  blue  expanse  of  ocean 
that  you  behold  is  covered  with  the  white-winged 
messengers  of  commerce.  Its  coasts,  shoals, 
rocks,  and  currents  are  all  known,  and  marked 
upon  a thousand  charts.  Beyond  the  horizon, 
hence  only  some  ten  days’  sail,  is  Europe.  The 
great  highway  of  nations  that  lies  between  is  a 
crowded  thoroughfare.  Indeed,  a collision  with 
another  ship  is  the  peril  most  to  be  dreaded  by 
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the  traveler,  who,  borne  over  the  yielding  waves 
in  a floating  palace,  gorgeously  furnished  and 
decorated,  has  scarcely  time  to  weary  of  his 
voyage  before  it  is  concluded.  The  stormy  ocean 
that  met  the  Pilgrim’s  gaze,  as  he  tum^  from 
the  dismal  forest  toward  merry  England,  was  a 
trackless  waste  of  dreary  waters,  a hundred 
weary  days  in  width.  Indeed,  there  is  now  no 
country  on  earth  that  lies  beyond  so  broad  and 
dangerous  a sea  as  that  which  then  separated 
the  exiled  colonists  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 
The  thought  of  venturing  forth  from  the  sight 
and  knowledge  of  men  into  the  awdiil  solitude 
of  such  an  ocean,  floating  upon  a bark  so  frail 
as  were  the  slender,  ill-built  shallops  that  were 
ihen  called  ships,  might  well  dismay  the  stout- 
est heart,  and  chill  the  warmest  blood. 

The  place  where  we  stand  is  indeed  holy 
ground ; for  the  hallowed  dust  of  the  Fathers 
forms  the  soil  upon  which  we  tread.  Though 
Cole’s  Hill  was  the  ground  where  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Mayflower  buried  their  numerous 
dead,  the  loftier  elevation  upon  which  we  stand 
was  probably  used  for  purposes  of  interment  as 
early  as  1622.  There  are  fewer  ancient  grave- 
stones bearing  vexy  early  dates  than  one  would 
suppose.  But,  alas  ! there  were  in  those  dismal 
times  so  many  graves  to  dig,  and  the  survivors 
were  obliged  to  struggle  so  hard  to  live,  that 
there  was  little  leisure  in  which  to  erect  durable 
monuments  over  those  that  died.  The  white 
marble  monument  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
covers  the  ashes  of  Governor  William  Bradford, 
but  you  perceive  it  is  in  the  modem  style,  hav- 
ing been  erected  but  a few  years  since  by  some 
of  his  descendants.  His  widow,  the  lovely  and 
celebrated  Alice  Bradford,  and  two  of  their  sons, 
both  worthy  of  their  parentage,  are  buried  near 
this  spot.  The  graves  of  several  others  of  the 
early  colonists  are  identified.  Those  of  John 
Howland  and  his  wife,  pilgrims  ofthe  Mayflower, 
are  marked  by  a handsome  headstone,  erected  a 
few  years  since  by  their  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation,  the  Hon.  John  Howland,  of  Prov- 
idence. Near  the  graves  of  William  Crowe, 
Elder  Thomas  Cushman,  Elder  Thomas  Faunce, 
and  others,  beside  the  ancient  and  almost  illeg- 
ible headstones,  have  been  placed  white  boards, 
with  the  names,  dates,  and  ages  in  black  paint. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  each  one  of  these 
hallowed  and  venerable  graves  will  be  distin- 
guished by  a handsome  and  durable  monument, 
BO  that  the  knowledge  of  where  sleeps  the  sacred 
dust  of  the  early  Pilgrims,  that  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time,  may  be  transmitted 
to  future  generations  and  perpetuated.  Here, 
also,  not  unworthy  of  a grave  among  the  Pil- 
grims, repose  the  remains  of  the  noble-hearted 
pioneer  missionary.  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson. 

It  is  almost  sunset,  and  we  must  hasten.  But, 
before  wo  go,  stand  with  me  awhile  by  the  side 
of  the  monument  of  the  stout  old  Puritan  Gov- 
ernor, and  look  about  you  beyond  the  hill  upon 
which  we  stand.  Views  finer  than  that  which 
is  visible  from  this  point  are  but  few  in  number. 
Looking  to  the  right,  over  the  roofs  and  chim- 


neys of  houses,  shops,  mills,  and  manufactories 
standing  in  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  hard-working  town  brook  struggles 
to  escape  from  its  numerous  task-masters,  and 
gain  a brief  repose  with  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
bay  ere  it  seeks  the  wild  freedom  of  the  restless 
ocean,  we  see  the  round,  smooth,  green  summit 
of  a neighboring  hill,  crowned  by  a wind-mill 
of  the  most  picturesque  Dutch  style.  At  the 
foot  of  its  western  slope  lies,  in  deep  shadow, 
a little  lake,  formed  by  damming  the  town 
brook,  and  behind  it  rises  one  of  the  chain  of 
wooded  hills  that  forms  the  background  of  the 
landscape  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 

This  is  Watson’s  Hill,  thatwhilome  bore  the 
pleasant  title  of  Strawberry  Hill,  where,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1621,  the  great  Sagamore  Mas- 
sasoit  appeared,  with  a retinue  of  sixty  painted 
warriors,  on  the  friendly  errand  of  negotiating 
a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Pilgrims.  Yonder 
stood  the  band  of  wondering  savages,  and  in 
the  street  below  were  collected  the  stem  and 
solemn-visaged  exiles,  preparing  to  make  as 
imposing  a display  before  the  eyes  of  their  vis- 
itors as  their  limited  resources  would  allow. 
Each  party  distrusted  the  other.  “ We,”  says 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  **  were  unwilling 
to  send  our  Governor  to  them,  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  come  to  us.”  So  the  brave  Edward 
W'inslow  went  alone  to  the  Indians  as  a hostage, 
and  Massasoit,  being  met  at  the  town  brook  by 
Captain  Myles  Standish  and  an  escort  of  six 
musketeers,  was  conducted  to  an  unfinished 
house,  furnished  for  the  occasion  with  a green 
rug  and  three  or  four  cushions.  Thither  pres- 
ently came  the  Governor,  in  great  state,  with  a 
guard  of  musketeers,  and  followed  by  a drum 
and  trumpet.  The  two  chieftains  saluted  and 
kissed  each  other,  and  the  Indian  was  regaled 
with  a draught  of  strong  waters,  ” that,”  says 
the  eye-witness  historian,  “ caused  him  to  sweat 
all  the  while  after.”  A treaty  of  peace  and  al- 
liance was  afterward  concluded  between  Massa- 
soit and  the  colony,  and  the  interview  came  to 
an  end. 

Between  this  memorable  hill  and  the  bay,  the 
village  and  its  suburbs  extend  for  a mile  along 
the  bending  shore.  On  the  extreme  right  Ma- 
nomet,  still  glowing  ruddily  in  the  slanting  sun- 
beams, looms  grandly  up  against  the  darkening 
eastern  sky,  and  beyond  its  farthest  point, 
stretching  out  into  the  sea,  marking  the  line 
where  sky  and  water  meet,  appear  a range  of 
white,  sparkling  points,  the  tops  of  the  highest 
sand  clifts  of  Cape  Cod.  On  the  left  Captain’s 
Hill  heaves  its  bare  summit  high  in  the  air,  con- 
cealing with  its  huge  bulk  a large  portion  of  the 
gorgeously-tinted  sunset  clouds,  and  casting  a 
deepening  shadow  upon  the  villages  of  Kings- 
ton and  Duxbury  and  the  placid  waters  of  the 
inner  bay.  Before  us,  at  our  feet,  lies  the  town, 
sloping  toward  the  waterside,  and  so  showing 
every  one  of  its  hundred  gleaming  roofs,  with 
here  and  there  among  them  a steeple  with  its 
glittering  vane,  or  the  great,  round,  green  crown 
of  an  elm,  towering  aloft  above  the  house-tops. 
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The  breeze  has  died  away,  and  the  surface  of 
the  harbor  before  the  town  is  as  smooth  as  glass. 
Tbe  small  craft  and  boats,  with  idle  sails,  float 
motionless  above  their  pictured  shadows  in  the 
water,  and  even  the  roadstead  is  disturbed  only 
by  the  long,  regular  heaving  of  the  ground  swell, 
that  does  not  break  or  raise  a crest  until  it  sud- 
denly tumbles  in  upon  the  shelving  beach,  with 
a weltering  wash,  the  sound  of  which  we  can 
hear  through  the  still  evening  air,  even  at  this 
distance.  Directly  before  us,  beyond  the  point 
of  the  beach,  the  regular,  mound-like  form  of 
Clark's  Island  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
with  its  green  fields  and  pleasant  groves  mir- 
rored. in  the  quiet  waters  that  surround  its 
shores.  In  the  far  distance,  beyond  the  narrow 
white  ribbon  that  marks  the  sweeping  curve 
of  the  sandy  beach,  the  ocean  forms  the  northern 
horizon,  a narrow  verge  of  the  deepest  blue,  with 
the  sails  of  vessels  upon  it  here  and  there  vis- 
ible, some  gleaming  brightly  in  the  sun,  and 
others,  on  a difierent  tack,  showing  dim  and 
gray,  and  fading  into  the  sky,  like  ghosts.  Even 
the  bleak  sand  hills  of  Saquish  are  clothed  with 
beauty  by  the  magic  of  the  hour,  and  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  bold  headland  of  the  Gurnet  re- 
flects the  parting  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
glows  like  an  emerald  flashing  in  the  light.  But 
while  we  gaze  a change  comes  over  the  brilliant 
scene.  The  rosy  light  begins  to  fade  from  the 
landscape.  The  gleaming  roofs  in  the  town  be- 
low us  turn  pale,  and  the  sparkling  windows 
are  suddenly  extinguished.  A shadow  falls 
upon  the  bay  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
and  when,  a few  moments  afterward,  we  again 
turn  from  the  faded  west  toward  the  sea,  we 
behold  the  lanterns  of  the  twin  towers  on  the 
Gurnet  beginning  to  twinkle  faintly,  and  to  cast 
two  long,  flickering  wakes  of  wavy  light  across 
the  dull,  leaden- gray  waters  of  the  roadstead. 

Thank  the  propitious  gods  * (if  such  a hea- 
thenish expression  may  properly  be  used  within  a 
mile  of  Plymouth  Rock.)  The  vaticinations  of 
the  lady  in  the  cars,  who  yesterday  predicted  a 
northeast  storm  for  to-day's  weather,  have  sig- 
nally failed.  To-day  beginneth  not  the  annual 
August  storm,  as  the  l^y  falsely  prophesied; 
for  a brighter,  balmier  morning  never  shone  on 
Plymouth  Bay.  It  will  be  a little  hazy  in  the 
aflcmoon,  possibly,  for  the  reign  of  the  dog-star 
is  not  yet  over ; but  as  we  stand  upon  the  piazza 
of  the  Samoset,  and  inhale  the  fresh  sea-breeze, 
we  say  to  each  other,  over  and  over  again,  that 
it  is  a fine  morning,  and  a very  fine  morning, 
and  a very  fine  morning  indeed.  When  a salt- 
water bath  and  an  excellent  breakfast  have  pre- 
pared us  for  the  heat  and  fatigues  of  the  day, 
we  resume  our  explorations  among  the  memori- 
als of  the  Forefathers.  We  will  first  direct  our 
steps  toward  Pilgrim  Hall.  Upon  entering  the 
vestibule  of  this  building,  we  turn  to  the  left, 
and  in  the  ante-room  we  find  the  attentive  and 
obliging  janitor,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  whom,  if  we 
are  wise,  after  inscribing  our  names  in  the  reg- 
ister, we  shall  buy  a little  volume  that  he  has 
fur  sale,  entitled  **  Pilgrim  Memorials  and  Guide 


for  Visitors  to  Plymouth  Village.**  The  author 
is  William  S.  Russell,  Esq.,  a resident  of  Ply- 
mouth, Recording  Secretary  of  the  Pilgrim.  So- 
ciety, and  an  enthusiastic  and  reliable  antiqua- 
rian. The  book  contains,  you  perceive,  besides 
other  interesting  matter,  a catalogue  of  the  an- 
tique curiosities  deposited  in  Pilgrim  Hall.  It 
will  be  a better  and  less  obtrusive  guide  than  I 
can  be.  Let  me.  however,  point  out  a few  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  which  this  place 
is  full.  Upon  the  wall  yonder  is  an  ancient 
deed,  bearing  the  signature  of  Myles  Standish. 
The  faded  sampler  in  another  frame  was  wrought 
by  the  fair  fingers  of  his  daughter,  Mistress 
I^rea  Standish.  Let  us  read  the  legend  em- 
broidered upon  it  : 

**  Lores  Standish  is  my  name. 

Lord,  guide  my  hart  that  1 may  doe  thy  will : 

Also  fill  my  hands  with  such  convenient  skill 

As  may  conduce  to  virtue  void  of  shame ; 

And  I will  give  the  glory  to  thy  name.” 

A winsome  young  lady  and  a pious  was  Mis- 
tress Lorea  Standish,  and  conveniently  skill- 
fur*  with  the  needle  withal,  if  the  sampler  be 
taken  as  evidence. 

Another  deed,  framed  and  glazed,  bears  the 
signature  of  John  Alden,  who,  saith  tradition, 
went  a-wqping  for  the  gallant  Captain  Standish, 
and  won  the  lady  for  himself  There  is  a bond 
signed  Peregrine  White,  the  first  native  Yankee, 
having  been  born  in  Npvember,  1620,  while  the 
Mayflower  lay  at  Cape  Cod ; and  another  ancient 
instrument,  the  receipt  of  the  heirg  of  Governor 
Thomas  Prince,  containing  the  signatures  of 
Governor  Josiah  Winslow  and  others.  The  tall 
clock,  decorated  with  faded  gilding  and  lacquer- 
ing, which,  notwithstanding  its  great  age,  still 
keeps  good  time,  though  not  itself  a memorial 
of  the  Pilgrims,  is  worthy  of  a place  here.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Governor  John  Hancock, 
and  was  a whig  refugee  during  the  occupation 
of  Boston  by  the  British  army  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  having  been  removed  with  other 
valuables  from  the  city-house  of  its  owner  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  West  Bridgewater.  The  an- 
cient leathern  sofa,  the  form  of  which  is  less 
unfashionable  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  also  came  from  the  parlor  of  the  same  stout- 
hearted rebel.  Adams  and  Otis  have  sat  to- 
gether upon  its  broad  cushion  and  talked  treason 
with  Hancock  and  Warren  many  a* night,  I 
warrant  you,  until  the  sound  of  yonder  clock, 
striking  the  hour  of  twelve,  warned  the  trio  of 
visitors  to  depart. 

Upon  entering  the  principal  apartment,  our 
attention  is  at  once  attracted  to  the  large  his- 
torical painting  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
which  hangs  upon  the  opposite  wall.  The  scene 
represented  is  the  disembarkation  of  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth  Rock.  A 
dull,  gray,  cheerless  light  filters  through  a stormy 
sky  of  heavy,  lowering  clouds,  and  ihlls  upon  a 
wintry  sea  and  a rocky  shore  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  weather- 
worn Mayflower,  lying  with  furled  sails  at  an- 
chor. The  foreground  of  the  picture  is  almost 
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at  his  side  ktieels  his  wife  with  clasped  hands, 
oitering  to  God  her  thanks  for  having  aafcly 
preserved  ihcmihrough  the  dangers  of  the  long 
and  perilous  voyage.  The  upturned  face  is  one 
of  singular  beauty,  and  redeems  many  of  the 
faults  of  the  picture.  The  principal  figures  on 
the  extreme  right  are  those  of  Governor  Edward 
Winslow  and  his  wife  Near  them  the  face  of 
Rose  Standish  is  partly  visible,  with  a sweet 
but  £iad  expresBion,  as  if  she  foreboded  her  im- 
pending doom ; and,  standing  in  advance  of  her 
husband,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Hopkins  recoils 
upon  him  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  Saino- 
set,  who  is,  indeed,  the  object  toward  whom  the 
eyes  of  nearly  all  the  group  of  English  are  di- 
rerted. 

There  is  no  intermixture  of  myths  and  uncer- 
tain iradilions  w ith  the  well-authenticated  facts 
of  the  history  of  Plymouth  Colony  So  that  it 
is  surprising  that  a painting,  professing  to  de- 
pict one  of  the  most  reruarkahle  events  of  this 
well-known  history,  and  relying  upon  no  aid 
that  might  be  derived  /rom  allegory,  should  con- 
tain such  an  error  as  the  introduction  of  Saxno- 
set  a«  ono  of  the  most  prominent  figures  upon 
the  canvas.  The  absence  of  Mary  ChiUon  from 
the  picture  is  hardly  pardonable ; for  that  spright- 
ly damsel,  to  say  the  least,  has  a fair  claim  to 
the  honor  of  having  imprinted  the  first  footstep 
upon  the  rock  that  day  made  so  famous,  which 
should  not  be  so  entirely  overlooked.  That  Mary 
Chilton  certainly  was  present  at  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  that  Samoset  as  certainly  was 
not,  one  can  not  help  remembering.  The  pic- 
ture, which  however  is  a work  of  considerable 
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entirely  filled  by  a group  of  figures  of  the  size 
of  life.  In  the  centre  stands  the  stately  form 
of  Governor  Carver,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  act 
of  replying  to  the  greeting  of  an  Indian  chief 
(Samosel),  who  is  advancing  in  an  attitude  of 
humility  to  bid  a welcome  to  the  exiles.  His 
wife,  shrinking  back  as  the  Indian  approaches, 
clings  to  her  husband's  side  (without  whom  she 
could  not  live,  poor  lady),  and  leans  fnistingly 
on  his  shoulder,  while  at  the  feet  of  the  father 
their  children,  trembling  with  cold  and  fear, 
gaze  upward  with  tearful  pyes  in  wonder  and 
alarm  at  the  savage  chieftain  Immediately  be- 
hind C^arver  stands  Governor  William  Bradford, 
over  whose  left  shoulder  we  catch  a glimpse  of 
John  Aiden's  face,  that  Mistress  Priscilla  Mul- 
lins thought  80  handsome  ; and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  a matter  of  amazement  that  the  discreet  and 
niodest,  though  somewhat  frank  and  adventure- 
some datnsel  should  have  preferred  this  well- 
favored  youth  above  the  middle-aged  widower. 
Captain  Myloa  Standish,  whose  sharp  features 
appear  in  the  picture  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
slouching,  broad-brimmed  hat,  his  keen  eye  vig- 
ilantly walching  the  approach  of  the  Indian 
warrior,  and  his  stout  hand  grasping  the  ataflf 
of  hU  trusty  pike.  Near  the  left  of  the  jnclure 
William  White  is  seen  bearing  in  his  arms  his 
new-born  son,  Peregrine  (who  was  to  live  to 
sec  the  House  of  Stuart  twice  dethroned),  and 
turning  a.s  if  to  speak  encouragingly  to  Elder 
William  Brewster,  whose  aged  limbs  seem  to 
toller  with  the  exertion  of  climbing  the  steep 
and  slippery  bank  On  the  extreme  left,  Isaac 
Allerton  staiida  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and 
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that  long  line  of  breakers  between!  Hark! 
yon  may  hear  their  continuous  roar  above  the 
Hcrcaming  of  the  gulU  that  hover  over  them  in 
great  flocks.  They  mark  a dangerous  shoal,  of 
considerable  extent. 


We  follow  the  path  that  ascends  llie  gentle 
acclivity  between  two  rows  of  ancient  balm  of 
Gilead  trees,  leading  to  the  veneralde  mansiaa 
which  was  for  many  years  the  only  dwelling  on 
(he  island  There  is  now  another  house,  nearer 
iho  centre  of  the  island,  where  reside  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  lately  deceased  brother  of  Mr. 
Edward  Watson,  whose  own  hereditary  man- 
sion stands  before  ns.  This  island  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  IVatson  family  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  The  father  of  the  present 
proprietor,  the  late  John  Watson,  Esq.,  waji 
otic  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  Colony  Club,  in 
1760,  and  was  President  of  the  1‘ilgrira  Soci- 
ety afler  the  year  1820  until  his  death  in  1826. 
Yonder  is  his  worthy  successor  advancing  to 
meet  us.  Prepare  yoiusclf  for  a hearty  greet- 
ing and  a warm  welcome. 

Now,  aAer  dinner?  as  we  sit  in  the  cool 
piaxza,  pliaded  from  the  sun  (bat  vainly  strives 
to  send  his  rays  through  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  chestnuts  and  the  bairn  i3f  Gilead  trees, 
while  w'C  listen  to  the  chiqiing  of  the  grass- 
hoppers in  the  open  fields  imrd  by,  the  hum- 
tning  of  bees  in  the  garden  before  us,  and  the 
lazy  quacking  of  ducks  in  the  poultry-yard— 
talking  in  their  nap* — and  watch,  between  the 
boles  of  the  trees,  the  soft  tint  of  the  cloudless 
sky  blending  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean; 
and  catch,  at  (iine.^,  the  breath  of  the  w akening 
sca-bree.7.e,  bringing  with  it  a low,  whispering 
murmur  of  the  surf  upon  the  distant  beach,  like 
the  fiouikl  heard  in  a Bca-shell  Nowr,  w'hile  wc 
nit  with  lilted  chairs  and  iiubuUorie<Vw'aistcoa(8, 


here,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  there  wa  i an  island  with  heavy  woods 
growing  upon  its  upland.  The  settlers  gave  it 
the  name  of  Brown’s  Island,  which  the  shoal, 
though  it  is  completely  submerged  at  high- 
water.  Biill  retains.  It  has  been  the  occasion 
and  the  scene  of  several  terrible  sbipw^recks 

At  length,  Saquish  Head  gradually  shuts  by 
the  Gurnet,  and  we  are  slowly  creeping  up  the 
channel  against  the  strong  ebb-tide  toward  the 
island  Let  me  take  the  helm,  or  we  may  get 
aground,  and  be  obliged  to  wait  on  the  flats 
until  the  flood.  Now  we  go  through  a space 
of  clear  water,  with  the  quick  current  rippling 
against  our  bows,  where  you  may  look  over  the 
gunwale  and  see  the  hof’^e-shoes,  crabs  and 
•tar-fish  crawling  on  the  white  sandy  bottom, 
and  the  next  moment  we  encounter  a patch  of 
eel-grasP,  waving  and  twisting  with  the  tide 
like  myriads  of  serpents,  through  which  we 
fiyreo  our  way  with  a low,  hissirig  sounds  like 
snow  drifting  agHiriHt  the  window-pane  We 
•hall  land  in  yonder  cove  that  indents  the 
southeastern  sfiore  of  the  island,  where  the 
little  stone  pier  project.^  into  the  deeper  water 
and  the  boaU  are  nt  anchor. 

There — stand  by  to  lower  the  foresail — very 
well  indeed.  Fend  otf  her  bow  from  the  stones 
of  the  pier — that’s  it— and  now,  licre  we  are 
jvdfeone. 
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amoking  fragrant  Ha>rana«,  while  our  host  pre- 
parca  to  accompany  u«  in  the  project<^d  ramble 
over  hi*  little  domiaioiia.  let  me  tell  you  why 
Clark'*  laland  io  memorable. 

On  the  6tb  of  December,  1620,  O S (corres- 
ponding to  December  1 6th,  N S ),  ten  of  the  pil- 
grims,  among  whom  were  Carve r»  Bradford, 
Sundish,  and  Winslow  the  master  e mate  of 
the  ship,  Mr.  Clark  the  gunner,  and  several 
seamen  set  out  in  the  shallop  from  Cape  Cod, 
where  the  Mayflower  then  lay,  on  a voyage  of 
rtploratiofi.  Having  coasted  Cape  Cod  Bay 
for  a distil  nee  of  hfleeu  leagues,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  the  fllh  of  December,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  Plymouth 
Bay.  A storm  of  snow  and  rain  begins.  The 
wind  and  sea  rise,  and  the  rudder  of  the  shallop 
breaks,  so  that  two  men  are  required  to  steer 
it  with  oars.  The  pilot,  however,  encourages 
them,  and  bids  them  be  of  good  cheer,  saying 
that  he  knows  the  harbor  they  are  approaching 
The  liuht  of  the  brief  winter's  day  begins  to 
fade  from  the  lowering  sky,  and  with  the 
dartuiess  the  violence  of  the  gale  increases. 

Still,  they  forbear  to  shorten  sail,  desirous 
to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  harbor  while  they 
can  yet  see.  The  pitiless  storm  drenches 
them  to  the  skin.  Wet,  himgry,  and  shiv- 


and  that  he  knew  not  where  be  was.  The  ofti- 
cer»  were  about  to  run  the  boat  ashore  in  the 
cove  yonder,  between  Gurnet  and  Saquish, 
among  the  breakers;  but  a sailor  at  one  of 
the  steering-oars  bade  the  rowers  to  put  her 
about;  which  was  done;  and  after  hdM  labor 
they  weathered  Saquish,  and  came  up\vilh  the 
tide,  under  the  lee  of  this  island.  Tlie  fury  of 
the  storm  overcame  their  dread  of  Indians 
So  they  landed,  and  with  great  difficulty  kin- 
dled a fire  ; at  which  they  dried  and  warmed 
themselves  ; and  here  they  rested  safely  through 
the  night  The  next  morning  they  fbnnd  the 
place  to  be  an  island;  and  having  discovered, 
near  the  highest  land,  a large  rock,  command- 
ing a view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  island 
and  of  the  approaches  to  its  shores,  thus  en'^ 
abling  them  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the 
Indians,  they  resolved  to  stay  and  keep  the  Sab- 
bath here. 

But  here  comes  our  hosL  He  will  lead  us 
to  this  other  Plymouth  Hock,  from  whence  as- 


OaXAT  ROCK,  CLABR'a  ISLAKD. 
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cended  the  first  praises  to  God  ever  offered 
“on  the  wild  New  England  shore.”  After 
crossing  the  orchard  we  come  in  sight  of  it, 
situated  near  the  ridge  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  island.  Its  highest  point  on  the  down-hill 
side  is  at  least  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  and  the  southern  sides  are  precipitous, 
and  are  partly  hidden  by  a cluster  of  sumachs. 
The  western  side  slopes  gradually  toward  the 
rising  ground,  thus  affording  an  easy  access  to 
the  broad  summit,  from  which  are  visible  the 
bay  and  its  surrounding  shores,  the  island  lying 
in  the  midst.  Gurnet  and  Manomet  and  the 
ocean  beyond,  and  sometimes  the  far-distant 
cliffs  of  Cape  Cod.  Here  was  the  sentinel 
stationed,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
shielded  from  the  cold  northerly  and  easterly 
winds  by  the  rock,  and  on  the  west  by  the  rise  of 
the  hill,  lay  safely  under  the  warm  southern  lee. 
So  this  gray  rock  ^as  the  first  shelter  the  New 
World  gave  the  Pilgrims.  Here  they  kept  the 
first  Christian  Sabbath  of  New  England.  Here 
they  prayed  and  exhorted  each  other  to  good 
works  ; here  they  sang  and 

**....  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert^s  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer.*’ 

I must  admit  that  this  place  has  a greater  inter- 
est for  me  than  any  even  in  the  village  of 
Plymouth. 

Our  boat,  which  for  a space  at  dinner-time 
was  left  aground  by  the  ebbing  tide,  is  once 
more  afloat.  We  bid  adieu  to  Clark’s  Island 
and  its  hospitable  owner,  and  with  a smart  sea- 
breeze  filling  our  sails  stem  the  coming  tide  down 
the  channel  to  Saquish  Point.  We  are  bound 
to  the  Gurnet.  We  round  the  Point,  and  coast 
along  the  shores  of  the  cove  where  the  shallop 
of  the  Pilgrims  so  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 
A fleet  of  boats  are  out  to-day  fishing  for  mack- 
erel and  perch,  and  as  the  breeze  freshens  they 
pitch  and  splash  in  the  growing  sea,  and  pull  at 
their  anchors  like  a young  colt  at  the  halter. 
On  we  go,  the  bold  headland  before  us  seeming 
to  rise  higher  and  higher  from  the  water,  and 
the  white  towers  upon  the  cliff  growing  farther 
and  farther  apart.  Are  you  in  a mood  for  mar- 
velous stories  of  the  past,  sailing  over  the  bay 
that  the  brave  Smith  and  the  villainous  Hunt 
explored  ; the  bay  plowed  by  the  keel  of  the 
Mayflower,  with  Plymouth  in  sight  astern,  and 
the  dim  shores  of  Cape  Cod  in  the  distance 
ahead,  where  so  much  of  the  treasure  of  the  pirate 
Kidd  lies  hid  1 Listen,  then  : 

Once  upon  a time,  nearly  a thousand  years 
ago,  a man  named  Thorwald  Ericsson,  an  Ice- 
landic Northman,  sailed  from  Eriesford,  in 
Greenland,  a colony  of  Icelandmen,  on  a voyage 
of  exploration  to  a country  called  Vinland.  This 
country  had  been  discovered  a few  years  before 
by  one  Biarni  Heriulfson,  who,  in  a voyage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  had  been  driven  from  the 
usual  course  a great  many  days’  sail  to  the  south- 
west. Lief,  the  brother  of  Thorwald,  had  also 
visited  this  strange  shore,  sailing  south  and  west 
from  Greenland  to  find  it ; had  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Vinland,  and  built  upon  the  shores  of 


a land-locked  bay  a house,  which  he  named 
Lief’s-booths.  Some  people,  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  think  it  by  no 
means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Lief’s-bay 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Hope  Bay. 
Thorwald  easily  found  Lief ’s-bootbs,'  and  win- 
tered there  two  seasons.  The  second  summer 
of  his  sojourn  in  Vinland,  he  sailed  to  explore 
the  coasts  that  lay  to  the  eastward  from  his  hab- 
itation. After  several  days,  a violent  storm 
drove  his  ship  upon  a promontory  ei^tending  far 
into  the  sea,  and  its  keel  was  broken.  From 
this  unlucky  circumstance,  and  also,  as  some 
think,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  this  promon- 
tory, he  gave  it  the  name  of  Kialamess,  or  Keel 
Cape. 

Sailing  from  thence,  westwardly  across  a 
broad  bay,  Thorwald  and  his  company  discover- 
ed another  high  promontory,  covered  with  forest 
trees,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a deep  bay. 

They  anchored  here,  and  landed.  Then  said 
Thorwald,  “ This  spot  is  beautiful ; here  should 
I like  to  build  myself  a habitation.”  Soon  af- 
terward, having  wantonly  killed  several  of  the 
natives,  they  were  attacked  by  a vast  number 
of  canoes,  filled  with  warriors  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  forced  to  flee  to  their  ship.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  Thorwald  was  mortally 
wounded.  While  dying,  he  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers to  bury  him  upon  the  promontory,  to 
erect  crosses  at  the  head  and  foot  of  his  grave, 
and  to  call  the  place  Krossaness,  or  Cross  Cape ; 
saying,  “ It  may  be  that  I have  spoken  true,  in 
saying  that  I should  like  to  dwell  yonder.” 
Thorwald  died,  and  was  buried  as  he  had  com- 
manded. And  now  many  very  learned  anti- 
quarians pretend  to  be  perfectly  certain  that 
Krossaness  is  no  other  than  the  Gurnet,  where 
we  shall  shortly  land.  Whether  these  worthy 
gentlemen  are  correct  or  not,  1 can  not  say. 

When  we  have  landed,  the  light-keeper  gives 
us  the  more  modem  history  of  the  Gurnet.  It 
has  long  been  a light-house  station.  The  first 
structure  of  this  kind  was  erected  here  by  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1768,  and  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1801.  Two  years  afterwa^'d 
the  United  States  Government  built  two  towers 
upon  the  spot,  and  ever  since,  “ soon  as  the 
evening  shades  prevail,”  the  Gurnet  sends  forth 
the  gleam  of  its  twin  stars  far  out  upon  the  sea. 

During  the  last  war  with  Grreat  Britain  a small 
redoubt  was  erected  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
bluff,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and 
a small  garrison  was  set  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  fleet  that  so  constantly 
hovered  near  the  shores  of  New  England  dur- 
ing a greater  part  of  the  war. 

At  our  departure,  the  friendly  light-keeper 
accompanies  us  to  our  boat,  ceasing  not  his  en- 
treaties to  partake  still  further  of  his  hospital- 
ities, and  stay  to  tea ; but  if  we  mean  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flood-tide  we  must  be  off  at 
once.  Again  we  spread  our  little  sail  to  the 
favoring  breeze,  and  ninety  minutes  afterward 
we  disembark  as  near  to  Plymouth  Rock  i9 
Hedge’s  Wharf  will  permit. 
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“SWEET  BELLS  JANGLED.”  \ 

THERE  is  a portrait  by  Wilkie,  of  Hartley 
Coleridge,  son  of  the  poet  and  philosopher. 
It  represents  him  as  a boy  of  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  and  the  expression  is  so  wistful,  sad, 
and  dreamy,  that  it  is  never  forgotten,  but 
haunts  the  memory  like  the  image  of  a young, 
doubting,  half  despairing  soul,  contemplating 
the  chances  and  the  inevitable  sorrows  of  the 
life  upon  which  it  is  entering.  The  look  pre- 
figures the  fate  to  which  the  child  was  destined. 
And  when  the  reader  closes  the  memoir  and  the 
poems  that  follow,  he  is  conscious  that  the  fixed 
wistfulness  of  that  face  has  accompanied  the 
story,  like  a mournful  undertone  in  a rapid 
musical  movement,  or  the  deep,  sad  roar  of  the 
sea,  heard  through  ail  the  sounds  of  a summer 
day. 

It  was  on  the  evening  after  he  had  1^  Goh 
tege — and  of  oouMe  within  a very  few  i years^ 
that  Eklward  Angelo  sat  at  his  window  with 
the  book  in  his  band,  and  contemplating  the 
portrait.  A fascination  which  'he  did  not  care 
to  explain,  or  which  he  possibly  dreaded  to 
investigate,  held  his  eyes  closely  to  the  picture, 
and  excluded  from  his  mind  every  thing  but  a 
vague  and  sweet  sadness.  The  eyes  of  die  boy 
Hartley  clung  to  his  with  a sympathy  of  sorrow 
that  made  his  own  humid ; and  all  the  triumphs 
of  yesterday  and  the  lofty  hopes  of  to-morrow, 
seemed  to  him  equally  vain  as  he  sat  musing  in 
the  twilight. 

When  a young  man,  who  is  also  in  good 
health  and  circumstances,  is  sad,  there  is  but 
one  key  to  the  mystery.  The  young  man  is  in 
love.  Or  if  not  consciously  attached  to  some 
particular  object,  there  is  that  mental  state  of 
suspense  and  readiness,  which  is  as  near  to 
love  as  the  moment  before  sunrise  to  the  day. 
Edward  Angelo  half  knew  this.  He  pleased 
himself  with  cherishing  his  reverie,  as  an  opium- 
eater  slowly  swallows  the  poison ; and  his 
heart  thrilled  with  a delight  which  was  sad  from 
its  very  intensity,  as  the  gorgeous  dreams,  born 
equally  of  love  and  opium,  rose,  flattering  his 
imagination.  These  dreams  are  glorious  in  the 
degree  that  the  dreamer's  imagination  is  deli- 
cate and  sensitive.  And  this  brow,  open  and 
&ir  as  that  of  the  young  Raphael,  and  these  eyes, 
deep,  dark,  and  liquid,  and  this  slight,  graceful, 
gentle  form,  and  this  pure  complexion,  bluely 
veined  as  the  hands  of  Helen,  were  they  not  all 
the  signs  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  which 
saddens  the  beholder  as  if  they  indicated  a tex- 
ture too  frail  for  the  rough  handling  of  life  1 
**  Do  you  see  this  vase  1”  Angelo  once  asked 
of  a friend,  pointing  to  a piece  of  porcelain,  im- 
palpable almost  as  an  egg-shell,  and  beautifully 
designed.  “ I should  fear  that  the  finest  wine 
would  corrode  it.  It  is  too  beautiful  for  use.” 

And  his  friend  looked  at  him  as  he  turned 
away,  and  in  a low  voice  echoed : 

“Yes,  it  is  too  beautiful  for  use.” 

Did  Boadicea  Fleurry  think  so,  when,  at  the 
commencement  party,  Edward  Angelo  talked 
with  her  for  so  long  a time  1 Or  did  she  sup- 


pose there  was  any  thing  noble  enough  for  her, 
she  who  was  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
woman  within  the  experience  of  the  young 
men,  or  the  memory  of  the  old  1 There  was  a 
supremacy  in  her  beauty  that  could  not  be 
reristed.  All  the  details  of  form  and  feature 
would  have  satisfied  a sculptor,  thq  glancing 
lights  in  the  eye  and  movements  around  the 
mouth  would  have  pleased  a painter.  But  the 
low,  rich  voice,  and  the  inaudible  melody  of  her 
movement,  would  have  inspired  a poet.  Yet  in 
Boadicea  Fleuriy  all  this  dower  of  beauty 
seemed  superficial.  It  was  undeniable  and  ir- 
resistible ; but  the  victim  of  her  splendor  was 
as  unsatisfied  as  the  victim  of  wine.  The  next 
morning  there  was  always  a doubt  and  a half 
dismay.  When  the  Collegians  read  of  Circe 
they  thought  of  Boadicea  Fleurry.  Yet  every 
CoHegian  would  have  foregone  the  morning 
prayers  of  a whole  term  for  one  of  her  smiles. 
They  would  all  have  risked  their  academical 
career  for  a word  of  preference  from  her  mouth. 

Yet  she  was  caU^  cold;  There  were  more 
pages  of  bad  rhyme  and  worse  blank-verse 
written  to  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  “ inscribed 

to  Miss  B a F y,”  than  there  were  words 

wasted  upon  the  regular  themes  of  the  Me  and 
the  Not*Me.  There  was  but  one  Me  in  college. 
And  there  was  singular  unanimity  in  the  stu- 
dents' theories  of  the  Subject  and  Object. 

Boadicea  Fleurry  was  not  flattered  by  all  this 
boyish  homage.  Homage  was  the  atmosphere 
in  which  she  had  always  lived.  She  had  always 
breathed  that  spiced  and  perfumed  air.  Her 
nature  was  positive  and  imperial ; her  character 
hard  and  inflexible;  her  manners  simple  and 
direct.  Men  of  the  world  were  confounded  by 
her  simplicity.  They  found  the  polished  armor 
of  convention  and  elegance  was  only  a clog  up- 
on their  limbs,  when  in  her  presence.  Verbal 
flattery  she  despised,  and  no  man  ever  dared  to 
insult  her  twice  with  compliment.  Her  clear, 
ringing  laugh  shook  to  pieces,  like  a fresh,  brisk 
wind,  the  thin-spun  meshes  of  flattery  in  which 
men  sought  to  entangle  her.  And  if  one  ven- 
tured too  &r,  a firm  and  direct  rebuke  humbled 
his  audacity,  and  heightened  his  admiration. 
She  was  no  lover  of  books,  nor  was  she  a sharp 
observer  of  men  or  things.  To  lead  an  active 
life,  to  eat,  sleep,  and  dress  well,  to  ride  a horse 
of  spirit,  and  surrounded  by  a gay,  sympa- 
thetic society,  were  the  chief  wishes  of  Boadi- 
cea Fleurry. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  women 
really  thought  of  her.  A ftw  were  utterly  en- 
slaved by  her  imperious  nature,  her  hearty  good- 
humor,  and  her  frank  manners ; others  allowed 
that  she  was  “very  handsome,  but  very  peculiar, 
extremely  odd;”  others  sharply  criticised  her 
conduct,  and  were  chagrined  by  her  independ- 
ence ; others  scofifed  more  openly,  and  declared 
her  heartless  and  calculating,  and  said  naively, 
“ Do  you  really  like  Boadicea  Fleurry !”  as  if 
such  a pretense  were  too  transparent  to  push 
very  far.  Others  said  smilingly,  “ Oh ! yes,  we 
all  like  her  for  a time.  One  must  have  Boadicea 
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Fleurry  as  one  has  the  measles,  but  you  get 
safely  over  it,  and  are  all  the  better  for  it.” 

But  beauty  is  a law  to  itself.  Boadicea  was 
not  distressed  by  what  was  said  or  what  was 
thought.  Men  instinctively  honor  beauty ; and 
how  much  more  deeply  when  it  is  set  in  wealth 
and  social  position.  She  was  not  witty,  nor 
wise ; she  had  little  experience  of  life ; her 
friends  were  adoring  girls ; she  had  none  of  the 
little  charms  and  fascinations  that  women  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  deploy  to  secure  at- 
tention  ; she  did  not  flirt ; on  the  contrary,  she 
had  a very  hearty  hatred  of  flirtation ; but  she 
was  always  a belle ; every  man  was  content  if 
he  had  been  walking,  or  talking,  or  driving  with 
Boadicea  Fleurry. 

If  some  sentimental  lover  had  watched  her 
narrowly  he  would  sometimes  have  detected  a 
deep  dejection.  She  would  weep  alone  for  days 
in  her  chamber,  and  move  about  the  house  as 
silently  as  a cloud.  There  was  nothing  in  her 
experience  to  explain  this  sadness.  She  would 
say  to  her  friends,  if  they  inquired  : 

“ I am  only  blue.” 

And  they  could  learn  nothing  more ; it  would 
pass  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  likewise  with- 
out apparent  reason.  She  could  not  have  ex- 
plained the  dejection  to  herself.  She  knew  no 
reason.  The  clouds  came  into  her  mind  and 
wept,,  as  they  came  into  the  sky.  And  if  she 
sought  to  account  for  it,  she  quite  satisfled  her- 
self as  she  supposed  she  had  satisfied  her  friends, 
by  saying  : 

*•  I am  only  blue.” 

Edward  Angelo  had  always  known  her.  He 
was  a boy  and  she  was  a girl  when  they  first 
met.  It  was  long  before  the  commencement 
party — long  before  he  thought  of  College  or  she 
of  lovers.  They  lived  near  each  other,  and  grew 
up  together.  Time  led  them  gently  apart,  for 
the  duties  and  occupations  of  a student  kept 
him  away,  and  she  gradually  ceased  to  play  with 
boys,  and  became  known  as  the  beautiful  Miss 
Fleurry.  Their  meetings  were  as  cordial  as 
ever.  She  called  him  Edward.  He  refrained 
from  addressing  her  directly,  for  he  could  not 
say  Bo,  as  in  old  times,  and  he  would  not  say 
Miss  Boadicea,  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Devoted  to  study,  and  strictly  conscientious 
in  all  the  duties  which  it  is  the  pride  of  Col- 
legians to  avoid,  the  academic  years  glided 
away,  leaving  him  upon  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, and  crowning  her  v^ith  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  beauty. 

They  were  known  as  friends ; more  was  not 
suspected.  There  were  so  many  prominent  and 
resolute  lovers ; so  many  suitors  of  every  age 
and  conviction,  who  rushed  to  lay  themselves 
and  their  lives  at  her  feet,  and  were  coolly  re- 
quested by  her  to  take  themselves  and  their 
lives  away  again*  that  in  the  press  and  throng, 
Edward  was  forgotten,  or  at  least  classed  as  an 
eld  friend  of  the  family,  and  playfellow  of  Boa- 
dicea’s. 

“W'ho  will  marry  Boadicea  Fleurry!”  de- 
manded the  world. 


I “Whom  will  she  marry!”  asked  Edward 
Angelo  of  his  heart. 

I “ Religion,  the  only  true  Philosophy  !”  said 
the  President  of  the  College,  sununoning  the 
young  graduate  on  commencement  day  ; and 
the  audience  was  silent,  as  Edward  Angelo  as- 
cended the  platform. 

His  slight  figure  was  draped  in  the  silken 
gown  that  clung  to  him  gracefully.  His  pale, 
spiritual  face  was  illuminated  by  the  purity  of 
his  mind ; and  the  light  of  his  eye  was  rich  with 
the  hope  and  resolution  of  youth.  Slight,  and 
graceful,  and  dignified,  he  stood  motionless  a 
moment,  for  the  applause  which  his  appearance 
had  excited  to  die  away.  Then  in  a low,  music- 
al, and  manly  voice,  he  commenced  the  recita- 
tion of  his  oration.  His  knees  bad  trembled, 
and  his  lips  quivered,  as  he  gathered  his  gown 
around  him  to  obey  the  summons  ; but  now  that 
he  stood  confronted  with  the  last  audience,  and 
felt  their,  attention  closely  riveted  upon  him,  he 
was  entirely  calm  and  self-possessed.  His  eye 
had  searched  the  crowd  until  he  discovered  Boa- 
dicea. From  that  moment  she  was  his  only 
audience.  To  her,  and  for  her,  he  spoke,  while 
she  was  almost  the  only  one  of  that  multitude 
who  did  not  feel  the  loAy  beauty,  «nd  childlike 
wisdom,  of  his  discourse.  It  was  rare  for  a 
youth  so  accomplished,  so  flattered,  so  success- 
ful, to  speak  in  a strain  of  such  Christian  humil- 
ity ; and  the  admiring  Professors,  as  they  look- 
ed and  likened,  remembered,  without  inever- 
ence,  the  old  pictures  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 

“ What  a serious  sort  of  speech,”  whispered 
Boadicea  to  her  companion,  a little  appalled  by 
the  earnest  silence  of  the  audience  as  Edward 
proceeded.  And  then  she  took  up  a hymn-book 
that  lay  in  the  pew  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  looked  at  the  figures  draw'n  upon  the  blank 
leaves.  One  of  them  struck  her  as  amusing, 
and  she  was  laughing  over  it,  when  sl^c  sud- 
denly felt  the  building  shake  with  heavy  applause 
upon  the  completion  of  the  oration.  She  looked 
toward  the  platform.  Edward  w'as  just  bowing, 
and  his  pure,  pale  face  was  turned  towa:d  her, 
his  whole  heart  selecting  her  in  that  throng, 
and  paying  her  its  homage.  The  applause  was 
renewed.  Boadicea  saw  the  women  around  her 
wiping  away  tears.  The  young  orator  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  class  and  the 
Faculty  as  he  descended.  They  shook  hands 
heartily, 

“ We  shall  hear  of  that  young  man  again,” 
said  Mr.  Richard  Roe,  one  of  the  Corporation, 
and  sitting  in  a front  pew,  to  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
John  Doe. 

” We  certainly  shall,”  answered  Mr.  John 
Doe.  “ He  ought  to  turn  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics.” 

“Mr.  Angelo  will  study  divinity,  of  course,'* 
said  the  Reverend  Thomas  Tit  to  Professor  Tat 
who  sat  next  to  him. 

“ I should  say  so,  certainly,”  replied  Pro- 
fessor Tat,  oflTering  his  snuff-box. 

During  all  that  day  Edward  Angelo  had  but 
oneethought  and  one  hope.  It  was  one  of  those 
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criM8  in  life  that  rereal  depths  of  which  we 
had  no  suspicion.  Such  crises  arc  like  the 
little  motion  that  instantly  crystallizes  the  ready 
liquid,  and  presents  an  utterly  new  form.  He 
could  not  say  how  or  why  he  had  that  day  first 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  loved  Boadicea 
Fleurry.  He  could  as  little  explain  to  himself 
why  he  so  intensely  loved  a woman  with  whose 
nature  and  habit  of  life  he  could  have  so  little 
real  sympathy.  But  he  would  not  inquire. 
With  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a delicate  and  finely-strung  nature, 
he  threw  himself  headlong  into  his  passion,  and 
reproached  himself  for  venturing  even  to  ask 
if  it  were  all  he  ought  to  desire. 

The  class  met  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  and  that  parting  took  place  which  pf  all 
partings  in  this  world,  other  than  those  of  lovers, 
is  the  most  solemn  and  sad.  For  it  is  not  alone 
of  each  other  that  the  graduating  class  take 
leave,  but  it  is  a formal  farewell  to  that  season 
of  life  during  which  society  makes  no  direct 
claim  upon  their  talents  or  care.  They  ccasc 
to  be  boys  from  that  hour.  They  may  never 
really  become  men,  but  they  can  not  avoid  the 
sense  of  manly  responsibility.  To  a man  like 
Angelo,  who  seemed  to  touch  tlic  most  trivial 
event  of  life  with  bare  nerves,  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion  was  an  inspiration.  He  was 
the  last  who  spoke,  but  the  fervor  of  his  appeal 
to  his  companions  to  keep  their  faith  in  men 
and  God  as  virgin  as  it  was  in  that  moment, 
drevr  the  company  to  their  feet  in  enthusiastic 
response. 

•*  Experience  may  show  us  that  some  smiles 
are  hollow — some  hearts  hard,  and  a thousand 
hopes  delusive.  But  however  men  may  deceive, 
believe  that  man  is  true,  or  we  shall  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  God  is  unjust.  The  first 
mortal  wound  that  the  devil  inflicts,  is  the  cool 
admission  that  the  baser  motives  are  always 
preferred  to  the  nobler.  The  form  in  which  he 
will  come  to  us  is  that  of  Mephistopliiies.  He 
will  smile  and  strut,  and  you  would  not  believe 
so  small  a foot  was  cloven.  But,  friends  and 
brothers,  the  shake  of  his  hand  is  the  death- 
grapple,  and  he  will  not  scow'l,  but  smile,  upon 
our  overthrow.” 

The  words  seemed  to  burn  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers.  It  was  a fair  spectacle, 
that  of  a band  of  young  men,  full  of  hope  and 
ardor,  flushed  with  past  successes,  and  confident 
of  future  triumphs,  acknowledging,  by  the  eager 
eye  and  curving  lip,  the  claim  and  dignity  of  the 
loftiest  aims.  Nor  can  it  be  that  such  moments 
fail  of  their  influence  in  every  life.  However 
widely  varying  from  the  vow  of  that  Iiour  the 
careers  of  that  young  band  may  be,  we  must 
trust  the  human  heart  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
sometirpes  a voijc,  a thought,  an  echo,  returns 
to  them  all — a strain  of  early-heard,  long-silent 
music — and  they  confess  in  a gentler  word,  a 
sweeter  thought,  a more  charitable  judgment, 
the  influence  of  Edward  Angelo. 

At  sunset  they  parted,  having  joined  hands 
and  hearts  in  the  hymn  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 


half  feeling  that  the  day  so  long  and  passion- 
ately anticipated  was  one  of  the  most  memor- 
ably sad  days  of  life.  After  the  party  had 
broken  up,  maiiy  still  lingered,  talking  together, 
planning,  remembering,  and  saying  a more  par- 
ticular larewcll.  They  all  crowded  around  Ed- 
ward to  take  especial  leave.  Perhaps  a vague 
surmise  crossed  their  minds  as  they  looked  at 
him,  that  the  parting  would  be  for  a longer 
season  than  they  knew.  Perhaps  they  were 
awe-stricken  by  that  singular  purity  of  expres- 
sion, that  burning  eye,  those  spiritualized  feat- 
ures. But  Edward  smiled,  and  grasped  every 
hand  cordially,  and  promised  a thousand  re- 
unions. 

Then  he  walked  slowly  homeward,  and  sitting 
down  by  his  window  topk  up  the  book  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  gazed  long  and  earnestly 
at  the  portrait  of  the  boy.  Gradually  its  spirit 
seemed  to  pass  into  his  own  mind.  He  sank 
into  a vague,  half-apprehensive  reverie.  For- 
getting the  outer  world  and  the  circumstances 
around  him,  he  saw  only  the  picture,  and  that, 
not  consciously  as  the  portrait  of  another,  hut 
with  a pleased  terror  as  if  he  were  gazing  upon 
the  portrait  of  his  own  soul.  Even  so  timorous 
and  wistful  seemed  his  soul  to  be  looking  out 
upon  the  future,  like  a sad-eyed  child  across  a 
' dark  and  rainy  sea.  A tearless  melancholy  grad- 
ually settled  in  his  mind.  He  strained  his  eyes 
into  the  darkening  air,  but  saw  only  the  vague 
outlines  of  the  trees  languidly  moving  in  the 
mystic  embraces  of  the  evening  breeze.  They 
became  to  him  airy  phantoms  alluring  him  into 
the  darkness.  He  could  no  longer  see  the  por- 
trait, but  he  felt  the  mournful  glances  of  the 
eyes  stealing  into  his  heart,  and  feeling  about 
there  for  the  tears  that  could  not  flow.  There 
was  something  so  tender,  so  helpless  in  the 
feeling  which  possessed  him,  that  he  instinct- 
ively shuddered.  But  when  the  image  of  Boa- 
dicea passed  across  this  misty  mood,  he  started 
as  one  who  in  a tropical  trance  is  awakened  by 
a searching  wind.  There  was  something  so 
real  and  positive  in  the  impression  her  remem- 
brance made  upon  him  at  this  moment,  that  he 
instinctively  demanded  of  himself  why  he  had 
not  been  thinking  of  her  all  the  time.  He  could 
not  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  was  some- 
thing lying  deeper  in  his  mind,  some  interest 
more  serious  than  she,  however  vague  it  might 
be,  and  he  shuddered  as  the  thought  swept  over 
him.  It  was  as  if  his  eyes  had  wandered  be- 
yond a near  and  pleasant  object  far  and  far  out 
upoir  a horizon  indistinct  in  purple  light,  and 
had  there  reveled  in  indescribable  longings,  re- 
turning only  with  a kind  of  regret  to  the  famil- 
iar forms  around  it. 

Yet  in  Edward’s  mind  this  feeling  was  the 
sadder  because  he  knew  how  deeply  he  loved 
Boadicea,  and  loved  her  to  that  degree,  that  in 
this  moment  and  during  these  rapid  convictions 
he  seemed  to  himself  false  and  disloyal.  So 
deep  was  his  love  that  these  sweet,  vague  re- 
grets and  yearnings  in  which  she  had  no  share, 
seemed  to  him  little  less  than  crimes.  But  so 
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true  was  his  nature  that  they  left  a conviction 
that  they,  though  so  faint,  were  the  permanent 
realities. 

‘‘How  can  I indulge  myself  in  this  senti< 
mentality  1”  cried  he  suddenly,  springing  up, 
and  throwing  the  book  upon  the  table. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  broke  strangely  upon 
the  evening  air.  The  moon  was  rising,  and  he 
heard  the  murmur  of  distant  music  from  a house 
to  which  he  had  been  bidden.  It  struck  his 
imagination,  and  he  instantly  conjured  a festive 
scene,  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty,  in  which 
Boadicea  moved,  a willing  queen,  honoring  and 
honored,  and  smilingly  acknowledged  the  type 
of  noble  womanhood,  the  lady  of  every  poet’s 
longing.  This  was  easy  to  imagine.  For  the 
young  lover  added  to  the  personal  charms  of 
his  mistress  every  detail  of  goodness  and  beauty 
which  his  memory  had  garnered.  And  a lover’s 
memory  is  an  enchanted  treasury,  dropping 
instinctively  all  the  dross,  and  burnishing  the 
bright  residuum.  Little  events  of  life,  that  were 
the  result  of  thoughtlessness  on  her  part,  and  a 
momentary  generosity,  or  of  a conviction  of 
duty,  seemed  to  Angelo,  as  he  remembered 
them,  the  shining  evidence  of  a sweet  and 
loving  character.  All  Boadicea’s  good  deeds 
were  as  separate  rays  in  the  halo  of  glory  that 
encircled  her  image  in  his  mind.  All  the  rest 
were  forgotten.  The  lover’s  mind  is  a heaven 
in  which  a mortal  woman  becomes  a goddess, 
and  woe  to  her  and  to  him  when  she  appears 
less  than  a goddess. 

Boadicea  Fleurry  was  sitting  at  the  same  mo< 
ment  before  her  glass,  while  her  maid  arranged 
her  hair,  and  amused  her  by  idle  gossip. 

“ Everybody  says  Mr.  Angelo  made  such  a 
beautiful  speech,  ma’am,  and  that  he  will  be 
such  a great  man.  And,  oh ! bow  handsome 
he  is.  Miss  Boadicea,  and  how  pale  he  looks ! 
They  say  he  is  going  to  Europe  to  study,  and 
that  he  will  stay  a very  long  time,”  said  Abigail. 

“ Get  that  plait  a little  smoother,”  said  her 
mistress. 

‘*  Why,  dear  me ! I’ve  been  half  asleep,” 
said  she,  after  a few  moments,  as  Abigail  paused 
in  a second  long  disquisition  upon  the  great 
mental,  moral,  and  personal  endowments  of  Mr. 
Edward  Angelo.  And  the  splendid  Boadicea 
Fleurry  arose  and  yawned.  / 

When  she  entered  the  room  in  which  Ed- 
ward stood,  it  was  already  thronged.  But  the 
crowd  instinctively  made  way  for  her  as  she  ad- 
vanced, smiling  superbly  upon  all  her  friends. 
She  had  the  natural  aplomb  that  all  extremely 
beautiful  woman  possess.  Nature  will  not  be 
balked  of  her  finest  triumphs.  There  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  female  loveliness  which  shyness 
and  timidity  adorn.  But  queens  must  be  queen- 
ly, and  the  supremest  beauty  is  not  that  of  the 
violet  but  of  the  dawn.  It  is  vast,  and  irresist- 
ible, and  persuasive.  The  festive  queen  that 
Edward  had  imagined,  as  he  heard  the  distant 
music,  was  not  more  imperial  than  Boadicea. 
He  had  no  life  but  in  watching  her  as  she  moved 
around  the  room ; and  at  length  he  advanced 


and  spoke  to  her.  She  greeted  him  cordially, 
and  put  out  her  hand  with  a frank  smile  that 
broke  over  him  like  morning. 

“Are  you  enjoying  yourself!”  she  asked. 

“ I am  perfectly  happy,”  answered  he. 

She  raised  her  head  a moment  in  a kind  of 
smiling  surprise,  and  said  : 

“You  are  easily  satisfied.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  I am  the  most  fastidious 
of  men.  I am  like  the  child  who  would  have 
nothing  if  he  could  not  have  the  moon.” 

“ Ah ! then  you  ate  satisfied  to  have  nothing.’* 

“ W rong  again.  1 have  every  thing.  I have 
the  moon.” 

Boadicea  looked  at  him  smilingly,  evidently 
not  understanding,  nor  caring  to  understand. 
Edward’s  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her  with  a 
tremulous  adoration.  Her  eyes  glanced  around 
the  room. 

“ How  prettily  every  body  looks  to-night,” 
said  she. 

He  said  nothing. 

“ Arc  you  going  to  Europe,  as  I hear,  Edr 
ward  1”  she  asked,  after  a little  while. 

Angelo’s  face  flushed,  and  he  answered  rapid- 
ly, as  if  seized  by  a sudden  impulse  : 

“Yes;  probably  to  remain  several  years.” 
And  he  looked  in  her  eyes. 

“ How  we  shall  miss  you,”  returned  Boadicea, 
in  the  same  tone.  “I  should  like  to  go  to 
Europe.” 

Some  one  addressed  her  at  the  instant,  and 
she  turned  away.  Edward  was  not  a hi^  de- 
ceived. He  knew  that  he  was  as  indifferent  to 
her  heart  as  any  other  of  her  early  companions. 
He  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  quietly  after  her. 

“ Mr.  Angelo,  why  do  you  suppose  Frederic 
Baye  married  Mary  Lee  1”  inquired  a gay  girl 
at  his  elbow. 

“ Because  he  loved  her,  of  course,”  answered 
Edward,  smiling. 

“But  she  was  neither  pretty,  nor  rich,  nor  of 
good  family,  nor  clever,  nor  graceful,  nor  any 
thing  else,  that  I can  discover.” 

“ Very  well,  then  ; if  he  didn’t  marry  her  for 
any  of  those  things,  it’s  fair  to  suppose  that  he 
was  in  love  with  the  girl  herself,  and  independ- 
ent of  any  other  consideration.” 

“ But  wasn’t  it  funny  1” 

“Not  otherwise  than  all  love  is  funny.  Tliat 
is  the  one  grand  caprice  of  nature.  You  may 
explain  every  thing  else,  but  that  is  a nut  too 
hard  for  your  crac^ng.  Men  and  women  often 
wonder  as  much  at  their  own  passions  as  any 
observer  can  wonder  at  them.” 

And  he  walked  away,  feeling  too  deeply  that 
he  wa.i  illustrating  his  own  theory. 

Edward  did  n.  t sleep  much  that  night.  There 
are  periods  in  life  when  we  live  very  rapidly, 
and  this  is  one  of  them,  wh^n  a man  discovers 
his  passion  for  a woman,  anu  at  the  same  time 
perceives  that  she  cares  notLiii^’  for  him.  Yet 
the  stranger  and  more  incx^licahle  appear  the 
circumstances,  the  more  thorourrhly  is  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truthfulness  of  the  feeling.  The 
whole  world  wonders ; but  love  and  the  lover 
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Uu^h  the  world  to  scorn.  W’e  ought  not  to  be 
amazed  at  the  endless  combinations  of  the  pas- 
sion, since  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history 
of  its  experience.  But  each  new  form  is  so  sur- 
prising that  we  yield  to  astonishment  instead  of 
confe-d^ing  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Boadicea  that  Edward 
lored  her.  She  was  not  a woman  of  fine  in- 
stinct. It  seemed  that  her  large,  robust,  healthy 
nature  had  somewhat  sullied  her  womanly  sen- 
sibilities. No  shadow  of  romance  lay  soilening 
around  her  heart.  She  had  not  read  the  multi- 
tude of  novels  that  supply  sentimentality  in  the 
place  of  feeling.  Herself  fancy-free,  it  could  not 
occur  to  her  that  her  life-long  companion  was 
her  lover.  Besides,  her  feeling  for  him  was  partly 
pity ; and  pity,  despite  the  adage,  is  the  very 
de^ly  foe  of  love.  It  inspires  compassionate 
and  tender  treatment,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  can  not  beget  that  love  which,  in  a strong 
woman,  is  at  once  a leaning  and  an  aspiration. 
She  felt  tenderly  for  Edward  as  an  elder  sister 
might  feel ; but  the  superior  points  of  his  na- 
ture and  character,  his  religious  sweetness  and 
mature  gravity,  lay  entirely  beyond  the  sphere 
of  her  sympathy,  and  she  only  perceived  his 
delicate  frame  and  sensitive  organization.  In  a 
husband,  in  a lover,  she,  a queen,  required  a 
king ; not  a pure,  meek  son  and  servant  of  the 
King  of  kings,  but  a visible,  palpable  hero.  This 
at  least  was  her  dream,  and  this  also  was  Ed- 
ward's instinctive  feeling  in  regard  to  her.  He 
looked  at  his  'attenuated  hand,  and  dropped  it 
slowly  from  his  sight.  He  stood  long  before  the 
mirror,  and  marked  the  pallor  of  his  face,  and 
the  fatal  delicacy  of  the  features.  He  surveyed 
his  slight,  erect  figure,  and  thought  of  her  com- 
manding form.  He  fancied  himself  by  her  side ; 
he  remembered  a thousand  times  when  he  had 
stood  there,  and  a sad  smile  glimmered  across 
his  face  as  he  acknowledged  to  himself  the  ex-  j 
treme  disparity.  He  thought  of  her  crude,  girl- 1 
ish,  undeveloped  nature — her  thin  thought — her  j 
shallow  and  uncertain  feeling — and  the  smile 
foded,  2LS  if  there  were  a deeper  and  more  fatal 
incompatibility  between  him  and  her. 

Edward  Angelo  not  only  felt  that  Boadicea 
Fleurry  did  not  love  him,  but  that  she  could  not. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  said  so  to  himself,  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  exhorted  himself  to  resist  the 
crushing  despair  which  the  conviction  engen- 
dered in  his  mind.  He  set  himself  steadily  to 
see  that  the  chances  were  against  his  happiness, 
even  if  he  married  her.  He  fancied  himself 
grown  cold  and  indifferent,  yet  linked  legally  to 
her  forever.  He  tried  to  imagine  the  withering 
disgust  of  life-long  disappointment.  He  pic- 
tured sorrow,  sickness,  and  death,  gathering 
around  a home  that  no  love  illuminated.  He 
resolved  by  all  his  Christian  heroism  and  by 
bis  manly  pride  to  conquer  his  passion,  and 
love  laughed  his  fine  resolves  to  scorn,  Love 
conquers  in  this  world,  and  is  not  conquered. 
These  efforts  were  not  the  trivial  affairs  of  a 
day  with  Edward,  they  were  the  business  of 
his  life.  For  he  knew  that  upon  this  struggle 


depended  his  future.  He  was  young,  but  ho 
was  wise.  He  knew  that  in  many  men  such 
emotions  were  but  tents  of  a night,  easily  struck 
at  the  dawn  of  a new  experience.  But  in  him- 
self it  was  a feeling  that  fed  upon  his  whole 
nature,  and  even  if  he  surmounted  it  be  could 
not  hope  to  escape  the  traces  of  the  trial,  but 
would  bear  upon  his  soul  forever  the  consecrated 
scar.  There  was  one  magic  phrase  that  silenced 
all  objection  and  denial.  “I  love  her!”  was 
the  reply  that  stole  in  like  a strain  of  music 
upon  all  the  tumult  of  the  emotional  war  within 
him.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  saw  that 
he  was  of  too  fine  a mould  for  her — that  she, 
with  all  her  supreme  beauty,  was  not  intrinsi- 
cally beautiful,  and  that  they  prophesied  his 
speedy  awaking  from  the  delusion.  Edward 
Angoio  worshipped  Boadicea  Fleurry. 

He  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  did  not  seek 
to  see  her.  But  he  did  not  avoid  her  when  they 
chanced  to  meet.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  her 
power  over  him  if  he  should  leave  her  entirely 
to  his  imagination.  For  imagination  idealizes 
and  consecrates,  and  be  would  not  allow  his 
passion  such  an  ally,  so  far  at  least  as  he  could 
prevent  it.  The  struggle  refined  his  already 
fine  character.  There  was  something  feminine 
in  the  purity  and  grace  of  his  nature  and  life. 

As  a chord  stretched  in  the  wind  gives  a tone 
mure  delicate  in  the  degree  of  its  fineness,  so 
was  his  subtle  organization  susceptible  of  emo- 
tions too  rare  for  general  experience.  As  is 
the  face  of  one  rapt  in  the  hearing  of  distant 
and  entreating  music,  and  a music  inaudible  to 
others,  so  was  the  pathetic  aspect  of  his  life  to 
the  common  observer.  He  was  well  named 
Angelo. 

Yet,  whether  it  was  that  his  mind  grew  mor- 
bid as  the  struggle  went  on,  or  that,  as  his  emo- 
tions were  purified,  they  were  also  strengthened, 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  conquering.  He  con- 
templated the  brilliant  career  of  Boadicea.  He 
saw  how  she  maintained  her  simple  sweetness 
under  all  homage.  He  saw  that  she  neither 
fiattered  nor  coquetted,  that  she  seemed  to  feel, 
as  he  did;  how  equally  unnecessary  flattery  and 
coquetry  were  to  her.  Lovers  sighed  for  her, 
and  she  smiled  cheerfully,  and  wished  them 
well.  Sorrows  fell  upon  her,  and  she  smiled 
still. 

“ I told  you  she  had  no  heart,”  said  the 
world  ; and  Edward  Angelo  was  perplexed, 

“ Good-by,  I am  off  to-morrow%”  said  he  to 
her  one  summer  morning. 

” Good-by,  Edward,  pleasant  journey,  and 
don’t  forget  the  rose-coral  in  Naples.” 

He  staid  in  Paris  for  many  months.  It  was 
a masquerade  that  stung  his  soul  with  pity. 

He  longed  to  lill  the  smiles  from  the  faces 
around  him  and  look  down  into  the  sorrowful 
hearts  they  covered.  He  gasped  in  an  air  that 
seemed  to  him  choking — ^thick  with  deceit  of 
every  kind.  He  feared  to  sleep  lest  the  due  fate 
should  befall  by  night  a more  sinful  Gomorrah. 

His  life  was  as  gentle  and  pure  ao  a child’s  in  a 
mountain  valley,  hut  he  felt  his  soul  stained  by 
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the  tne^e  contact  of  Babylon.  He  was  the  prey 
of  a thousand  vague  fancies,  and  trembled  at 
himself.  He  extricated  himself  from  a city  to 
which  he  was  held  by  a kind  of  fascination  of 
horror,  and  escaped  to  Italy.  That  was  sooth- 
ing and  sweet.  The  pensive  charm  which 
invests  a land  whose  glory  has  long  since 
feded — ^whose  cities  were  finished  centuries  ago 
— which  stands  with  folded  amis  and  face 
averted,  contemplating  the  darkening  sunset, 
like  Haydon’s  Napoleon — this  harmonized  with 
his  mood,  but  deepened  his  sadness. 

Plight  had  destroyed  him.  The  only  hope  of 
success  for  him  lay  in  the  steady  struggle  of 
daily  life  before  the  eyes  of  Boadicea.  By  flying 
her  face  she  became  instantly  a radiant  and  per^ 
feet  figure  occupying  all  the  past,  and  by  flying 
his  duties  at  home  his  mind  was  abandoned  to 
that  sole  contemplation.  But  the  very  subtil- 
izing process  through  which  that  mind  had 
passed,  had  rendered  it  an  easier  victim  to  the 
one  inexorable  passion  which  that  process  had 
not  aflected.  As  he  became  spiritualized,  so 
became  all  the  images  of  his  imagination.  And 
each  effort  he  had  made  to  wean  himself  from 
Boadicea,  had  resulted  in  making  her  seem 
worthier  of  adoration. 

He  was  away  but  a few  months,  and  returned 
to  her  side.  She  was  still  the  same,  and  so 
must  ever  continue.  She  was  one  of  those 
beings  on  whom  time  and  change  pass  without 
traces — whose  hair  may  grow  gray,  but  whose 
feelings  will  be  ever  green — whom  joy  does  not 
chasten  nor  sorrow  sweeten — who  do  not  out- 
grow prejudices,  whose  pride  is  never  mellowed, 
whose  good  qualities  never  develop  into  some- 
thing more  and  belter  than  they  were,  who  bear  a 
placid  and  pleasant  existence  rather  than  live, 
and  whose  surprising  beauty  must  needs  seem 
to  every  serious  and  thoughtful  man  who  wishes 
to  find  adequate  reasons  for  every  thing,  an  in- 
explicable enigma. 

When  Edward  Angelo  returned,  Boadicea 
Fleurry  was  in  the  country,  whither  he  went  to 
find  her.  It  was  in  a fine  old  country  mansion, 
sequestered  in  a lovely  region,  that  she  was 
staying,  and  it  was  a brilliant  autumn  morning 
that  led  him  to  the  door.  She  had  just  mounted 
her  horse,  and  as  he  came  up  the  avenue  under 
the  gorgeous  maple  trees,  she  threw  back  her 
head  with  a smile  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  and 
greeted  him  heartily,  with  a voice  that  rang  like 
music  among  the  trees. 

“And  the  rose-coral  from  Naples?”  said  she. 

“Is  here,”  answ^ered  Edw’ard,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  pocket. 

There  were  a few  more  greetings  with  the 
elders,  during  which  his  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  the  superb  Boadicea  as  she  sat  upon  her 
horse,  listening  to  his  few  words,  and  looking 
at  the  coral  gifls. 

“Come,”  said,  she,  “jump  on  ahorse,  and 
ride  with  me.” 

The  horse  was  brought,  and  he  mounted  and 
galloped  a'vay  at  her  side.  Bounding  under 
the  golden  maples,  clattering  over  the  little  ru- 


ral bridges,  flashing  and  fluttering  in  the  sun- 
light, away  they  went  in  the  clear,  sparkling 
air.  Far  off  beyond  the  distant  hills  the  clouds 
lay  soflly,  rolling  and  wreathing  along  the  blue, 
and  toward  noon  the  camp  of  the  retreating 
year  was  pitched  along  those  heights  in  the 
haze  of  the  Indian  Summer.  All  the  long  morn- 
ing Edward  talked  of  Europe  and  his  travels. 
All  those  bright  hours  he  was  a troubadour, 
and  the  Lady  Boadicea  listened  as  a Queen  lis- 
tens. He  paused  a moment,  and  they  reined 
in  their  horses. 

“ You  are  paler  than  you  were,”  she  said,  as 
she  looked  at  him.  “ You  have  been  too  gay,” 
she  added,  and  smiled. 

“ Too  gay  !”  said  Edward,  in  a low  voice. 

She  made  no  reply.  She  was  chirruping  to 
her  horse,  and  calling  Edward *s  attention  to 
his  arching  neck. 

And  away  they  dashed  again,  and  rode  for  a 
long  time  without  speaking. 

They  stopped  once  more.  It  was  high  noon . 
A low  wind  wailed  about  the  landscape,  like 
the  voice  of  Rachel  weeping.  The  golden  si- 
lence of  the  autumn  day  hung  over  the  fields, 
like  a spell.  Edward  drew  his  horse  diose  to 
the  side  of  his  companion. 

“ Boadicea,  I love  you.” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  surprised. 
For  a moment  there  was  a look  of  perplexity 
in  her  eyes  ; then  she  said  quietly — 

“ I am  very  sorry.” 

They  did  not  speak  again.  They  rode  gent- 
ly along  the  road  under  the  trees,  along  the 
edges  of  fields,  through  patches  of  woods,  and 
still  the  golden  autumn  silence  was  unbroken, 
and  the  low  wind*  wailed  for  something  that 
was  not. 

Edward  remained  but  a short  time.  He 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  attending  i6  his  affairs 
consequent  upon  his  recent  arrival,  and  took  an 
early  leave.  Boadicea  remained  in  the  room 
I with  the  others,  and  avoided  seeing  him  alone. 
He  approached  her  last,  to  say  farewell.  His 
voi6c  was  pathetically  solemn.  When  he  went 
out,  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people  that  he 
looked  very  delicate. 

“ I am  afraid  his  trip  has  not  done  him  much 
good,”  said  Boadicea’ s mother. 

The  struggle  ivas  over,  and  he  had  lost.  The 
wistful  eyes  in  the  little  picture  that  had  so 
strangely  fascinated  him  w’ere  indeed  the  eyes 
of  his  soul,  foreboding  and  forecasting.  He  was 
crushed,  but  he  had  not  surrendered  his  faith  in 
men.  He  had  been  strong  in  Paris,  but  it  was 
because  he  shuddered  to  think  that  Paris  was  the 
best  work  that  associated  men  could  show.  His 
life  had  been  like  a sunbeam,  a strain  of  music, 
♦to  all  who  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
But  the  one  great  and  long  effort  of  that  life 
had  so  refined  his  exquisite  organization,  that  a 
single  serious  blow,  however  delicate,  jarred  the 
whole.  Edward  went  home  from  Boadicea  the 
same,  yet  changed.  The  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  sense  that  he  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed— that  he  had  been  a slave,  and  a 
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wiliiog  sUre,  to  an  emotion  he  should  hare 
mastered — that  his  life  was  a failure  and  a mis- 
taks,  and  himself  a burthen  and  not  a blessing 
to  those  around  him,  soon  did  their  work. 

Let  the  vatl  drop  here  over  the  last  act  of  a 
tragedy  of  human  life.  Edward  Angelo  is  a 
same  now  spoken  only  in  hushed  and  solemn 
whtspers.  It  is  the  name  of  a nature  too  finely 
strung,  such  as  we  have  all  met— of  one  whose 
soul  was  indeed  that  vase,  too  beautiful  for  use, 
‘ into  which  no  wine  of  life  could  be  poured  so 
fine  that  it  would  not  corrode  it.  Into  the 
coarser  clay  a stronger  elixir  may  be  poured 
without  danger.  Boadicea  Fleuny  was  shocked 
at  Edward*#  death,  and  did  not  dream  of  the 
eanse. 

**  He  was  always  too  nervous,**  she  some* 
tanea  says  to  her  husband ; who  replies,  with- 
oot  looking  up  from  die  newspaper : 

•‘Ah!*’ 

But  the  autumnal  wind  wailing  over  a stricken 
landscape,  and  the  waning  moon  hanging  in  the 
hollow  east,  and  the  subtle  sympathies  of  hearts 
that  knew  the  costly  beauty  of  that  man — these, 
wi&  melancholy  pomps  and  dirges,  and  with 
Uioughts  sadder  than  funeral  sermons,  still  cel- 
ebrate the  obsequies  of  Edward  Angelo. 

FOUR  SIGHTS  OF  A YOUNG  MAN, 
nxsT  aieHT.  < ‘ 

The  first  time  I saw  him,  he  was,  I think, 
one  of  the  handsomest  youths  I ever  beheld. 
I bad  gone  down  to  see  a boy  who  had  been  in- 
trusted to  my  care  by  a friend  in  India,  and 
whom  I had  put  to  a school  at  Wimbledon.  On 
entering  the  play-ground  with  the  master,  I 
found  ray  young  charge  eagerly  engaged  with 
a schoolfellow,  somewhat  older,  in  the  highly 
intellectual  occupation  of  knocking  a ball  with 
a crooked  stick  from  one  side  of  the  ground  to 
the  other.  Both  were  too  earnest  to  observe 
any  body  or  any  thing  but  the  ball ; and,  pray- 
ing the  master  patience,  I stood  and  watched 
them.  Harry  Wilson,  my  young  friend,  was  a 
plain  boy  enough ; but  I never  beheld  a finer 
fisem  or  a finer  face  than  that  of  his  companion. 
The  features  were  perfectly  Greek,  the  com- 
plexion brown  and  warm,  the  hair  curling  in 
great  masses  round  the  broad  open  brow,  the 
eyes  full  of  light  and  life,  and  the  mouth  perfect 
m syminetry.  With  every  muscle  brought  into 
action,  and  with  the  countenance  full  of  excite- 
BMnt,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  such  must 
hare  been  the  moments  that  ancient  sculptors 
seixed  for  the  expression  of  their  models ; and 
thM  youth  certainly  might  have  furnished  one  to 
tiia  gfreatest  sculptor  that  ever  lived. 

I asked  the  master  who  he  was;  but  Mr. 
C—  in  answering  sunk  his  voice  a good  deal, 
o^ing,  in  a confidential  tone ; *•  He  is  a very 
fine  lad ; but  his  history  is  rather  a sad  one. 
His  fiither  is  Colonel  Hardy,  a very  wealthy 
nan,  now  holding  an  important  command  in 
India.  He  marrM  a young  lady,  principally 
te  her  beauty,  I believe;  but  they  could  not 
•gree.  This  boy  was  their  only  child ; for*’— 
Von.  VIII.— No.  4S.— E 
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and  he  dropped  his  voice  still  lower— ••  abcitl  a 
year  after  young  William’s  birth,  she  left  her 
husband — ran  away  with  another  man.  A di* 
vorce  and  two  deaths  followed.  Her  paramour 
was  shot  by  her  husband  in  a duel ; and  she 
died — ^let  us  trust  penitent — ^wHhin  eight  moBtfas 
of  her  filial  error.” 

“And  how  does  the  Colonel  treat  his  soul* 

I asked. 

” I should  say  admirably,”  replied  Mr.  C— , 
••  did  he  not  indulge  him  too  much  in  one  re* 
sped.  He  placed  him  here  before  he  went  back 
to  India,  three  years  ago,  with  very  careful  in- 
junctions as  to  his  education,  and  that  is  tbs 
only  time  I ever  saw  him.  He  is  a fine,  soldien* 
like  man,  somewhat  stiff  and  haughty,  perhaps, 
but  yet  he  showed  all  kindness  toward  the  boy 
in  living  him,  besought  me  on  no  account  to 
• break  his  spirit,*  as  he  called  it,  saying  that  he 
was  destined  for  the  army,  and  would  need  it 
all,  and  leaving  him  somewhat  too  amply  sUp* 
plied  with  money.  I have  remonstrated  by  let- 
ter against  the  large  allowance  made  him  ; but 
I received  rather  a tart  reply,  to  the  effect  that 
the  young  man  was  the  heir  to  a large  fortune, 
and  should  learn  betimes  how  to  use  it.” 

•'Does  he  use  it  well?”  I inquired,  shaking 
my  head  at  what  I considered  a very  doubtful 
policy* 

••  In  one  respect  he  does,”  replied  the  master. 
••  No  selfishness,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  mingles  with  his  emplo3rment  of  it. 
He  has  treble  or  quadruple  the  allowance  of  any 
other  lad  in  the  school ; but  he  spends  less  upon 
himself  than  many  of  the  others.  He  is  always 
ready  to  give  or  to  lend.  Indeed,  he  is  lavish ; 
and  that  is  the  only  fault  I can  find  in  his  use 
of  his  money.” 

•^He  is  impetuous,  I should  think,”  I r»» 
marked,  •*  from  the  way  in  which  he  strikes  ths 
ball.” 

••  Too  much  so— far  too  much  so,”  repfied 

Mr.  C ; ••  but,  like  most  impetuous  boy% 

frank  and  open-hearted.  I should  call  him.  a 
creature  of  impulse,  but  that  he  has  very  strong 
and  enduring  affections ; and  it  is  only  by  them* 
that  he  can  be  ruled.  His  mother’s  was  much 
such  a temper  as  his  own,  I am  told ; but  she 
had  weaknesses  which  he  has  not ; and  he  haa 
a touch  of  his  father’s  pride,  in  which  very 
doubtful  quality  she  was  deficient.  One  proof 
of  his  strength  of  attachment  you  may  see  in 
his  regard  for  your  little  friend  Harry.  He  haa 
been  his  protector  and  guide  ever  since  he  cams 
to  the  school ; and  not  a boy  in  the  house  dare 
hurt  or  annoy  Harry  Wilson,  if  William  Hardy 
is  near  at  hand.” 

I had  already  obtained  the  master’s  pennie- 
sion  to  take  Harry  out  with  me  to  row  on  the 
Thames  and  dine  with  me  higher  up  the  river; 
and  I easily  got  permission  to  add  WilKam 
Hardy  to  the  party.  We  made  a pleasant  ex- 
pedition, without  any  incident  or  adventure 
worth  detailing ; but  I was  much  charmed  with 
Harry’s  young  comrade.  His  manners  wets 
peculiarly  hi^-toned  and  gent}eman-like,  «iA 
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there  was  about  him  all  that  frank,  fearless 
openness  which  always  characterizes  the  high- 
bred English  boy.  Faults  he  had,  indeed,  which 
were  not  hidden  even  during  our  short  com- 
panionship. He  was  not  only  impetuous,  but 
willful;  and  I could  not  but  obsenre  that  he 
seemed  to  harden  himself  against  counsel.  In- 
deed, it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
spoiled  in  his  early  youth,  and  I internally 
prayed  that  the  similar  points  in  his  father’s 
character  and  his  own  might  never  he  brought 
into  harsh  opposition  ; for  I had  already  gleaned 
enough  insight  into  that  of  Colonel  Hardy,  from 

the  few  words  which  Mr.  C had  uttered 

concerning  him,  to  feel  sure  that  such  antagon- 
ism might  be  very  dangerous  to  the  happiness 
of  both.  The  man  who  spoils  a son  in  youth 
is  always  prone  to  be  harsh  with  him  when  he 
is  grown  up. 

The  approach  of  calamities  either  toward 
others  or  ourselves,  however,  is  never  worth 
calculating.  As  the  simple  iron  edge  of  the 
railroad  gives  direction  hither  or  thither  to  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  train,  so  things  imper- 
ceptible or  hardly  noticed  often  divert  the  mi^ty 
events  that  seem  coming  directly  upon  us.  Our 
little  expedition  concluded  very  pleasantly,  and 
I parted  from  the  two  hoys  with  kindly  feelings, 
I am  sure,  on  all  parts.  William  Hardy  came 
frequently  during  the  holidays  to  see  his  young 
companion,  and  for  a time  became  quite  familiar 
in  my  house.  But  the  tie  between  us  was  to 
be  soon  severed,  for  a time  at  least.  Harry,  in 
some  boyish,  exploit,  got  very  wet,  concealed 
the  &ct  from  the  master,  and  was  seized  with 
that  horrible  disease,  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
heart.  By  enormous  bleeding,  the  severer  symp- 
toms were  checked ; but  the  disease  put  on  a 
chronic  form,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  poor  boy  to  my  house.  There  he  lingered 
sadly  for  some  five  months,  and  among  all  the 
painful  pictures  with  which  the  gallery  of  my 
memory  is  filled,  I know  few  more  distress- 
ing than  that  of  the  poor  gentle  uncomplain- 
ing boy,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his  feet 
at  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  his  breath- 
ing terribly  laborious,  his  large  dark  eyes  anx- 
iously protruding,  and  his  once  ruddy  lips  become 
of  a dark  and  sickly  purple.  With  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  corporeal  energies,  kindly  affections 
seemed  to  have  gathered  about  him  like  fruit 
upon  the  branches  of  a tree  stripped  of  all  the 
fi^hness  and  green  vigor  of  the  summer.  He 
evidently  saw  my  anxiety  regarding  him,  and  my 
deep  and  painful  sympathy,  and  when  I came 
in  he  would  turn  round  his  head  with  a bright 
smile,  which  made  his  plain  face  look  lovely, 
telling  me  in  his  gasping  voice  that  he  felt  bet- 
ter, that  he  was  easier.  He  kept  up  the  same 
story  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; and  I do  believe 
he  did  then  feci  better  and  easier ; for  he  went 
to  steep  like  a child.  The  mortal  part  seemed 
to  give  up  the  struggk)  to  retain  the  immortal 
companion  against  the  separating  power  of 
death,  and  during  the  last  twelve  hours  one 
might  have  fancied  that  the  freed  spirit  was 


voluntarily  lingering  for  awhile  about  the  de- 
cayed house  which  it  was  abandoning  forever. 

William  Hardy  got  up  to  see  him  more  than 
once,  and  his  cheerful  tenderness  always  seemed 
to  revive  the  poor  boy  during  his  long  illness. 
There  was  no  effort  apparent  upon  William’s 
part  to  talk  happily  and  cheeringly ; but  yet 
there  must  have  been  an  effort  and  a strong 
one ; for  when  I met  him  one  day  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  poor  Harry’s  room,  the  tears 
were  already  in  his  eyes,  and  he  passed  me 
hurriedly  without  a word. 

There  were  strong  feelings  in  that  boy's  heart, 
and  strong  powers  too  in  his  mind.  He  could 
not  bear  to  see  poor  Harry  suffer,  and  yet  how 
much  happier  was  Harry  Wilson's  fate  than 
his ! 

After  the  death  of  my  little  charge,  a long 
interval  succeeded  during  which  1 saw  nothing 
of  William  Hardy.  It  was  nearly  five  years,  1 
think,  and  during  that  time  I heard  nothing  of 
him  personally,  though  I saw  the  return  of  hui 
father  from  India  noticed  in  some  newspaper. 

THB  SSCOND  SIGHT. 

The  next  time  I saw  William  Hardy  was  in 
very  different  scenes.  I was  then  a man  of 
about  forty-five ; not  old  enough  to  forget  the 
feelings  of  youth ; too  old  to  enter  into  its 
rivalries.  If  we  would  but  try,  it  requires  no 
very  severe  effort  of  the  mind  to  fix,  for  our 
own  government,  our  exact  position  in  the  race 
of  life  at  each  of  its  various  periods ; and  the 
benefit  of  so  doing  is  very  great.  If  every  man 
is  in  search  of  happiness,  he  will  never  attain 
his  full  share  at  any  time  of  life,  unless  he  set- 
tles what  is  the  happiness  that  befits  his  age. 
At  forty-five  I hkd  given  up  dancing,  except 
when  I was  wanted  to  assist  the  amusements 
of  others;  but  I was  very  fond  of  going  to 
places  where  I could  see  others  dance  and  enjoy 
themselves.  To  enjoy  life  innocently,  I have 
always  looked  upon  as  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God — as  a part  of  his  worship  when  we  do  it 
in  a right  spirit ; and  I love  to  see  young  people 
happy. 

On  one  occasion  I was  invited  to  a very  gay 
I ball,  given  by  a merchant  of  some  eminence. 
He  had  a little  weakness  for  what  is  called 

high  life  ;y  but,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  that 
the  acquaintance  he  had  contrived  to  form  with 
people  of  elevated  station  never  led  him  to  look 
j down  upon  or  neglect  persons  in  his  own  rank; 
j nor  had  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  ever  taught 
him  to  sever  the  kindly  ties  between  himi^f 
t and  the  poorer  companions  of  his  youth — for  ha 
had  not  always  been  a rich  man. 

I The  house  to  which  I was  invited  was  a very 
splendid  one  near  the  end  of  Portland  Place ; 
and  the  decorations  could  not  have  been  sur- 
) passed,  either  in  point  of  taste  or  cost,  by  tha 
palace  of  a prince.  The  hour  of  my  arrival  was 
not  either  very  early  or  very  late.  Dancing  had 
begun ; but  still  the  rooms  were  comparatively 
thin,  and,  as  I stood  in  the  first  drawing-room, 
I could  see  the  gay  young  couples  swimming 
gracefully  along  in  the  ball-room  beyond  Theiw 
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were  many  pretty  facet  there;  but  the  one 
which  most  attracted  my  attention  was  that  of 
a young  lady,  of  perhapt  twenty  yean  of  age, 
with  more  color  than  it  usually  teen  in  the 
cheeks  of  London- worn  beauties,  and  with  white 
camellias  in  her  rich  dark  hair.  She  was  what 
it  called  splendidly  dressed,  but  with  great  taste, 
and  I think  I have  seldom  seen  any  thing  more 
graceful  than  her  movements  in  the  dance.  She 
attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  from  all  the 
male  part  of  the  company,  but  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  there  was  one  she  cared  for  more 
than  all  the  rest.  Nor  was  he  at  all  indifferent 
to  her.  He  was  a fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  a 
model  of  youthful  strength,  with  the  rich 
brown  hair  floating  round  the  fine  forehead, 
and  rather  large  whiskers  curling  wildly  which 
way  they  would.  He  was  dressed  almost  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  but  withal  there 
was  a sort  of  careless  ease  about  him  which 
made  his  clothes  become  him  much  more  than 
if  they  had  been  very  precisely  put  on.  He 
danced  with  that  pretty  girl  twice  before  any 
one  else  could  engage  her,  and  then  he  suffered 
her  to  take  a turn  or  two  with  some  one  else, 
but  stood  still  gazing  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 
admiration — ay,  and  tendemess ; and  when  she 
stopped  he  was  by  her  side  again  in  a moment. 

I needed  not  to  be  told  who  he  was,  and  yet 
I asked  my  host  his  name. 

“ That  is  young  William  Hardy,”  replied  he, 
**  the  son  of  the  rich  Colonel  Hardy.  He  is 
quite  in&tuated  with  our  pretty  little  friend 
Jessie  Reid  ; but  I do  not  know  how  it  is  going 
to  end.  He  has  met  her  here  several  times  at 
our  little  parties,  but  Colonel  Hardy  was  here 
himself  the  last  time,  and  I thought  he  did  not 
seem  to  like  it.  I wish  William  would  conceal 
his  admiration  a little  more,  for  I fear  the  Col- 
onel might  not  approve  of  his  marriage  with 
her.” 

” Not  rich,  I suppose  1”  I said. 

Neither  rich  nor  high  bom,”  replied  my 
good  friend.  ” She  is  an  excellent  girl  though, 
and  her  father  is  an  excellent  man.  He  is 
only,  however,  our  principal  managing  clerk. 
1 invite  the  family  always,  and  nothing  shall 
prevent  me  ; for  a better  man  does  not  live,  nor 
one  better  educated.  Besides,  he  was  my  school- 
fellow and  old  friend,  and  though  fortune  has 
dealt  differently  by  us,  that  can  make  no  change 
in  my  regard.” 

Just  at  that  moment  William  Hardy’s  eyes 
turned  for  a single  instant  away  from  Jessie,  and 
toward  where  I stood.  He  darted  across  at 
once,  and  took  my  hand  with  kindly  warmth. 
A few  words  of  no  consequence  passed  between 
ns,  and  then  the  looks  of  both  were  directed 
toward  Jessie  Reid. 

” Is  she  not  lovely !”  he  said,  with  a burst 
^f  lover’s  enthusiasm. 

••  Y ss,  she  is  very  pretty  indeed,”  I answered, 
drily  enough.  But  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  or 
comment,  darting  away  to  her  side  again,  to 
pour  honey  into  her  ear. 

A lew  minutes  after,  an  elderly  gentleman, 


tall,  thin,  and  hard-looking,  but  with  a very 
distinguished  air,  in  spite  of  a toilet  somewhat 
too  elaborate,  came  near  me,  and  continued 
gazing  into  the  ball-room  as  if  he  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  was  reconnoitring  the  ground  before 
he  took  up  his  position.  William  Hardy  nod* 
ded  to  him  gayly  ; but  went  on  with  his  dancing 
and  his  love-making  without  the  slightest  change 
of  demeanor.  Again  and  again  he  danced  with 
Jessie  Reid,  and  his  manner  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. His  salutation  ef  my  neighbor  made 
me  turn  my  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the 
latter ; but  there  was  little  to  be  remarked  upon 
it.  It  was  quiet,  grave,  and  stem ; and  the 
only  thing  that  attracted  my  notice  was  an  oc- 
casional twitch  of  the  upper  lip,  which  might 
be  habitual  or  might  proceed  from  some  nervous 
affection — ^though,  be  it  said,  he  did  not  at  all 
look  like  a nervous  man. 

At  length  when  William,  aa  if  feeling  that  he 
was  making  his  love  too  conspicuous,  withdrew 
for  a moment  from  fair  Jessie’s  side — it  was 
rather  late  in  the  evening — the  tall,  elderly  man 
walked  straight  across  the  ball-room,  putting  a 
good  number  of  people  out  of  his  way,  as  he 
went  without  the  slightest  ceremony  and  seated 
himself  by  William’s  fair  partner.  What  he 
said  to  her,  I do  not  know;  but  at  first  she 
smiled  feintly,  and  answered,  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  a timid  effort  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
him.  I had  settled  who  he  was,  and  I was 
right ; but  I was  looking  round  for  some  one 
to  give  me  confirmation,  when  suddenly  I saw 
Jessie  turn  deadly  pale,  and  Colonel  Hardy  rose 
dignifiedly,  and  left  her,  talking  easily  to  some 
people  near.  William  at  once  crossed  over  to 
her,  and  seemed  to  ask  her  to  dance  again,  for 
I could  see  him  offer  Ms  arm.  She  rose  and 
took  it  with  a bewildered  sort  of  look  ; but  the 
next  moment  she  sunk  down,  rather  than  fell, 
with  every  particle  of  color  gone  from  her 
cheeks  and  lips.  She  had  fainted. 

Some  people  talked  of  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  room,  and  some  carried  her  into  another 
chamber,  and  William  Hardy  disappeared  ; but 
the  Colonel  carried  on  his  conversation,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  ; and  the  music  sotinded 
gayly ; and  people  proceeded  with  the  dance. 

I fancied  that  I saw  deeper  than  others  into 
that  fainting  fit ; and  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  I was  not  wrong.  Soon  after  I 
took  my  departure  and  retired  to  my  own  quiet 
home.  The  feathers  and  the  finery,  the  jewels 
and  the  gold,  the  gay  laugh  and  the  music,  the 
whirling  dance,  and  beaming  eyes,  and  palpitat- 
ing hearts,  all  faded  away  like  the  images  of 
vision,  and  a solemn  sort  of  thoughtfulness 
fell  upon  me — an  impression  of  the  vanity  of 
life  and  all  things  earthly,  wlirch  would  net  let 
me  sleep. 

I fear  the  changes  from  fine  weather  to  storm 
are  more  sudden  than  the  reverso-^hat  the 
brilliant  and  the  gay  scenes  of  life  are  more 
frequently  the  precursors  of  disaster  and  sor- 
row than  the  dark  and  the  gloomy  are  of  joy  and 
prosperity.  The  mind  requires  time  to  recover 
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from  the  ebock  of  the  tempeel : the  effect  of 
enjojxneDt  is  more  eyaneeccnt.  Even  if  it 
leaves  a sweet  trace  upon  memory,  it  is  but  to 
make  the  darker  picture  which  follows  look 
more  black  by  the  comparison. 

Was  the  grave  thought  which  succeeded  this 
bright  scene  a forewarning  of  the  melancholy 
things  to  come  1 Within  six  months  from  that 
time,  that  splendid  house  and  all  its  costly  fur- 
nkure  were  brought  to  the  hammer ; for  a com- 
mercial crisis  had  come  on.  The  owner  became 
a bankrupt,  a paralytic,  a corpse.  The  Reid 
family  shared  in  his  ruin ; and  in  old  age  Mr. 
Reid  had  to  take  an  inferior  clerkship  on  a 
small  salary.  It  broke  his  heart  too,  and  he 
died  ere  long — I know  not  how  long  after  the 
disaster,  but  at  all  events  within  two  years. 
All  these  facts  reached  my  ears  by  degrees : 
but  we  are  all  very  hard  in  this  world : our  feel* 
ings  and  aftections  are  short-sighted  ; they  only 
pef^ive  keenly  when  things  are  brought  very 
-near  them.  A Poor  fellow  !'’ a Well,  that  is 
very  sad  I”  is  the  most  we  give  to  the  sorrow, 
the  ruin,  the  death  of  mere  acquaintances — and 
then,  they  are  forgotten. 

I next  heard  that  William  Hardy  had  mar- 
ried Jessie  Reid  against  his  father’s  consent, 
and  that  the  Colonel  bad  cast  him  off.  That 
touched  me  more  nearly.  I had  an  interest  in 
William  Hardy,  and  1 tried  in  vain  to  find  out 
where  he  was  living,  to  see  if  1 could  not  medi- 
ate a reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father. 
1 could  not  find  him,  and  I concluded  that  he 
was  trying  the  rarely  successful  experiment  of 
love  in  a cottage.  1 heard  nothing  more  of  his 
history  for  a long  while,  and  then  I heard  it 
from  ys  own  mouth. 

THE  THIBD  BIGHT. 

Paris  is  Paris  only.  Give  it  what  name  you 
will — a great  Fair — a large  Theatre,  where 
tragedy  and  farce  are  alternately  enacted — a 
Race-course  where  every  one  is  running  against 
his  neighbor  to  win  the  cup  of  pleasure — still 
it  is  the  Fair,  the  Theatre,  or  the  Race-course, 
Paris.  London  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole 
world — in  its  resources,  in  its  pursuits,  in  its 
enjoyments,  in  its  privations,  in  its  frantic  joys 
and  frantic  miseries,  its  vices,  its  virtues,  its 
brightness  and  its  gloom.  Human  nature,  hu- 
man life,  whatever  be  its  aspect  or  its  phase, 
finds  there  its  exponent  and  its  illustration. 
The  very  diversity  of  its  streets  ; the  proximity 
of  the  dark,  the  dingy,  and  the  low,  to  the  brilb 
iant,  the  fresh,  and  the  magnificent ; the  gradar 
tion  from  the  thronged,  noisy,  and  mercantile 
thoroughfares  through  the  cool,  aristocratic 
squares,  the  quiet  abodes  of  mediocrity ; the 
dull  streets  of  poverty  and  labor  to  the  low,  nai^ 
row  alleys  of  vice  and  destitution  is  but  a sym-^ 
bol  of  man’s  condition  here. 

To  the  eastward  of  Regent-street,  but  close 
to  it,  and  m a parallel  line  with  its  busy  and 
crowded  cbann^  runs  a small,  well-smoked, 
very  i|uiet  street,  enlivened  only  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a picture- 
frame  maker’s  shop,  a com-chandler’s,  in  a 


small  way,  and  a low  public-house.  Yes,  I for- 
got— there  is  one  other  house  worthy  of  note 
— a small  eating-house,  where  one  can  get  a 
plentiful  meal  of  good  beef,  roast  or  boiled,  for 
tenpence  half-penny,  and  give  the  three-half- 
pence  out  of  the  shilling  to  the  waiter.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  used  as  furnished  lodging- 
houses — and  furnished  lodgings  of  London  are 
very  curious  places,  well  worthy,  in  general,  of 
a history — ^where  lodge  persons  of  very  various 
classes  and  pursuits,  having  but  one  character- 
istic common  to  them  all — ^paucity  of  means. 
Women  not  quite  abandoned,  but  in  the  high 
road  to  be  so ; gamblers  who  have  lost  much 
money,  and  no  little  reputation ; men  once  well 
oft,  who  have  been  ruined  by  a speculation,  a 
friend,  a merchant,  or  a lawyer ; authors,  who 
have  had  the  singular  misfortune  of  meeting 
with  an  honest  bookseller;  a few  oboe-play- 
ers and  clarionet-men — and  even  a trumpet  or 
a trombone  here  and  there,  aftect  that  street, 
and  the  small  quiet  lodgings  which  it  contains. 

It  is  a place  very  full  of  heart-aches,  1 have 
a notion ; more  so  than  those  who  roll  along 
Regent-street  in  smooth  carriages  with  gaudy 
servants  behind  them,  know  or  care  about ; foi 
it  is  not  the  utter  abysses  of  any  thing  that 
are  the  most  terrible.  When  you  reach  the  bot^ 
tom,  it  is  all  over,  or  you  are  stunned ; but  it 
is  while  falling  that  come  the  terror  and  iht 
agony. 

There  in  that  street  men  sit  and  think  of  all 
that  might  have  been ; and  women,  too.  There 
they  ponder  over  blighted  hopes  and  wasted 
energies  *,  there  curse  the  perversity  of  Fortune, 
and  murmur  at  the  stern  decree  of  Fate.  Thera 
are  no  ghosts  in  that  street — it  does  not  look 
like  it ; but  there  are  many  living,  bard  realities ; 
— no  rats,  I dare  say,  but  gnawing  cares  and 
fearful  expectations.  Remorse,  despondency, 
despair ; the  canker-worm,  the  mildew,  and  the 
blight  lie  beyond  those  dusty  and  obscure  case- 
ments ; and  many,  many  a sad  review  of  a dark 
army  of  errors  is  passing  daily  before  the  sight 
of  the  eyes  within,  to  the  dead  march  of  the 
heart’s  hopes.  There,  too,  perhaps,  high  aspira- 
tions, genius,  bright  and  strong,  kindly  sym- 
pathies noble  impulses,  all  the  powers  of  mind, 
and  heart,  and  spirit,  lie  crushed  beneath  the 
dust  of  petty  cares,  like  the  bright  things  of 
Greco- Roman  art  beneath  the  cushes  of  Ve- 
suvius. Like  the  flowers  of  the  forest,  they 
perish  unseen  and  unregretted,  while  brambles 
and  tail  weeds  grow  up  and  flourish ; but  un- 
like those  flowers,  they  feel  and  repine.  The 
world  is  a hard-heeled  clown  looking  for  pre- 
cious stones,  who  treads  upon  a thousand 
gems,  and  picks  up  the  bright  pebbles  which 
the  glistening  waters  burnish. 

It  is  a sad  and  sorrowful-looking  street  by 
night  or  by  day ; and  yet,  I know  not  why,  I 
always  prefer  walking  through  it,  on  my  way 
home,  to  threading  the  living  labyrinth  of  the 
crowded  street  near  at  hand.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  contrast  which  makes  the  gay  scene  more 
sad  to  me  than  the  gloomy  one. 
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One  evening  in  NoTember,  about  aix  o'clock, 
I waa  walking  home  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
passed  up  that  way.  It  was  by  no  means  one 
of  the  gloomiest  November  nights  1 have  seen 
in  London ; bat  yet  the  rigorous  and  ungenial 
precnTsor  of  the  cold  tyrant,  Winter,  made  itself 
ftlt.  There  was  a thin,  yellowish  mist  in  the 
air,  a damp,  unwholesome  smell ; the  lamps 
looked  large,  and  threw  out  long,  straggling 
pencils  of  light ; and  the  ground  was  in  that 
unpleasant,  half-frozen  state  when  the  very 
friction  of  passing  feet  dissolves  the  abortive 
ice  into  cold,  clammy  mud.  I went  along  slow- 

by  the  many  windows — some  of  them  dull 
and  blank,  like  the  eyes  of  death ; others  emit- 
ting a feeble,  obscure  light.  I had  nearly  reach- 
ed the  shop  of  the  com-chandler,  where  a gas- 
bomer  was  daring  in  the  still  open  window, 
when  I saw  a man — the  only  one  I had  met 
for  the  last  two  hundred  yards-*«oming  with  a 
quick  and  irregular  pace  toward  me.  1 thought 
his  walk  that  he  was  tipsy,  and  gave  him 
ample  room ; but  just  before  the  shop  we  came 
close — and,  looking  at  him,  I saw  a free  that  I 
knew. 

He  did  not  recognize  me,  and  I might  have 
passed  on ; but  there  was  something  in  his  ap* 
pearance  which,  even  by  that  dull  light,  struck 
me  as  strange  and  sad.  How  shall  I describe 
it  1 I can  not ; it  is  not  to  be  clearly  defined. 
The  color,  the  materials  of  his  dress,  I could 
not  see-^no  particular  was  distinct ; but  yet 
there  was  about  him  altogether  what  I most 
call  an  air  of  neglect,  which  was  very  grievous 
when  compared  with  his  appearance  a ymr  or 
two  before ; and,  stopping  suddenly,  I called 
to  him  before  he  had  passed  out  of  hearing. 
There  waa  something  friendly  in  my  tone,  I sup- 
pose— I hope  there  was ; and  he  turned  instant- 
ly and  approached  me. 

**  Mr.  Hardy,"  I said,  holding  out  my  hand, 
" I am  exceedingly  happy  to  see  you.*’ 

He  paused  a minute,  at  least,  before  he  an- 
swered ; and  then  asked,  " Are  you  t You  are 
the  only  one,  I believe,  who  would  say  the 
same." 

There  was  something  Intter,  and  ^et  deeply 
melancholy,  in  his  tone,  and  icy  cold — almost 
to  superciliousness — ^in  his  manner.  His  face, 
too,  which  I could  now  see  more  distinctly  by 
the  light  in  the  shop-window,  was  deadly  pale, 
and  grave  as  that  of  a corpse.  There  waa  no 
fierceness  in  it ; and,  as  to  the  superciliousness, 
I knew  right  well  what  a contempt  of  every 
thing  earthly,  and  of  human  nature  especially, 
is  exhaled  from  the  crushed  flowers  of  hope 
when  the  heel  of  despair  treads  upon  the 
heart. 

I saw  that  I had  made  a mistake.  He  had 
not  been  drinking ; and  I was  almost  inclined 
to  address  him  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
speaking  to  Jerusalem : " Hearken  unto  me, 
thou  drunken,  hut  not  with  wine." 

That,  however,  which  is  sublime  on  great  and 
rare  occasions  becomes  ludicrous  in  ordinary 
mreumatancea ; and  1 answered  : " Something, 


1 fear,  has  distressed  you,  Mr.  Hardy.  I tnist 
there  are  many  who  would  greet  you  kindly." 

He  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully ; and  I add- 
ed: **  As  for  my  part,  I never  use  words  1 do 
not  wish  to  express  feelings.  I said  I was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  you,  because  I had  heard 
that  some  unpleasant  circumstances  have  be^ 
fallen  you.  As  long  as  you  are  affluent  and 
happy,  I — ^being  somewhat  morose— hIo  not  care 
much  whether  I see  you  or  not ; but  when  re- 
verses befrll  you,  or  sorrow  assails  you,  I claim 
my  right  as  an  old  friend,  as  the  friend  of  the 
poor  boy,  now  in  his  grave,  to  a portion  of  yoiur 
society  and  a share  in  your  confidence/' 

He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead,  pushing 
his  hat  a little  back ; and  as  he  did  not  speak, 
1 continued,  saying:  "Come  now,  my  young 
friend,  I am  going  home.  There  is  nobody  at 
my  house  to-night  to  interrupt  us.  Take  a 
bachelor's  dinner  with  me,  and  let  me  hear  aU 
that  has  befallen  you." 

" Time  was,"  he  answered, " when  I could  have 
accepted  your  in  vitation  to  dine  with  a free  heaii. 
Now,  I feel  as  if  I were  receiving  a charity." 

*^Good  heavens  !"  I murmured,  grasping  hie 
terrible  meaning  at  once ; hut  then  I checked 
myself  suddenly,  and  replied,  with  the  wish  to 
revive  hope : "You  give  way  too  soon,  my  deii 
sir.  We  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  see  strange 
vicissitudes  ; and  we  do  not  give  up  the  fates 
of  men  till  long  after  they  have  given  them  up 
themselves.  But  come,  our  dinner  is  being  over- 
cooked, and  it  is  too  simple  to  hear  spoiling." 

" Go  on — go  on,"  be  said,  in  a choking  voice, 
" I will  dine  once  more." 

I put  my  arm  through  his,  unceremoniously, 
and  walked  along  with  him,  supporting  his  un^ 
steady  steps.  When  we  got  into  the  lights  of 
Regent-street,  I saw— without  appearing  at  all 
to  look  at  him — ^that  his  dress  was  worn  and 
diity  ; but,  nevertheless,  1 kept  tight  hold  of 
his  arm ; for  I thought  1 pereeiv^  a sort  of 
shrinking  from  the  glare  that  might  soon  make 
him  run  away  from  me.  Yet,  with  all,  there 
was  that  indefinable  gentlemanly  look,  which 
made  the  common  eye  pass  over  him  without 
notice  of  his  shabby  dress. 

When  we  arrived  at  my  house  1 told  my  serv- 
ant to  put  another  cover  on  the  table,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was  light- 
ed— but  dimly,  however,  for  1 abominate  a harsh 
glare.  I do  not  know  how  I should  have  got 
over  five  minutes  ; for  it  was  my  object  not  to 
appear  observant  of  any  thing  amiss,  or  to  en- 
ter upon  any  of  the  painful  themes  which  I 
feared  were  in  his  heart,  till  he  had  taken  some 
refreshment.  The  punctuality  of  my  habits, 
however,  spared  me  any  trial.  The  servants 
knew  I loved  every  thing  to  ha  ready,  and  never 
delayed  dinner  after  my  arrival  longer  than  just 
allowed  me  to  wash  my  hands. 

I took  him  into  my  little  dressing-room,  on 
one  side  of  the  drawing-room,  and  he  washed 
his  free,  and  neck,  and  bands — 1 may  say  eager- 
ly— murmuring,  with  a sort  of  sigh,  " How  fira* 
grant  this  soap  is  !" 
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The  worde  were  hardly  spoken  when  dinner 
was  announced,  and  we  went  down.  I then 
perceived  that  his  dress  was  very  shabby — very 
shabby,  indeed— ^nd  that  his  linen  was  by  no 
means  fresh  and  clean.  I took  no  notice,  how- 
ever, and  took  care  to  treat  him  exactly  as  I 
would  have  treated  him  in  other  circumstances, 
without  any  extraordinary  civilities,  but  with 
easy  cordiality.  He  ate  ravenously,  and  drank 
a sufficient,  but  not  too  abundant  proportion  of 
wine,  his  fine  countenance  seeming  to  expand 
and  revive  under  the  influence  of  nourishment 
which  he  had  too  evidently  needed.  As  long 
as  the  man  was  in  the  room  I avoided  all  allu- 
sion to  his  circumstances,  talked  upon  indiffer- 
ent matters,  party  politics,  and  other  subjects, 
in  reference  to  which  no  sensible  man  has  any 
real  feelings,  though  intense  excitement  is  often 
assumed  to  countenance  electioneering  or  other 
mancBuvres.  He  listened  with  the  air  of  one  to 
whom  such  subjects  were  altogether  new  and 
strange ; sometimes  answered  with  a very  vague 
sentence  or  two ; but  never  grappled  with  any 
general  question  affecting  his  fellow-men  and 
lellow-countr3rmen.  He  was  evidently  “not  read 
up,”  upon  the  subjects  which  1 thought  would 
interest  him — subjects  which  every  one  who 
#sw  a newspaper,  or  took  an  active  part  in  the 
world's  doings,  was  conversant  with. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  done,  and  the  man 
out  of  the  room,  I dashed  at  the  main  question 
at  once.  “Mr.  Hardy,”  I said,  “1  gather  from 
your  words  when  first  I met  you,  that  you  have 
met  with  misfortunes.  What  are  theyl  You 
are  speaking  with  a friend — ^with  one  who  knew  I 
you  as  a boy— with  one  who  is  bound  to  you 
by  ties  not  to  be  broken — ^with  one  who  can 
counsel — perhaps  assist  you.  Speak  freely,  I 
entreat  you,  and  let  me  know  what  has  hap- 
pened.” 

He  remained  silent  for  some  minutes.  He 
leaned  down  his  forehead  and  covered  over  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  It  was  a terrible  struggle 
for  him  to  tell  the  whole.  It  was  like'  the 
throes  of  a woman  in  labor  for  him  to  bring 
forth  the  tale.  But  at  length  it  was  spoken. 
He  had  married  the  beautiful,  poor,  rankless 
girl  with  whom  I had  seen  him  dancing,  with- 
out and  against  his  father's  approval.  He  had 
been  cast  off  in  consequence,  and  had  striven 
with  the  world  for  her  sake  till  she  died  and  left 
him  with  a child.  Then,  he  had  appealed  to  his 
father  and  had  received  a cold  letter  and  a hun- 
dred pounds.  That  saved  him  and  the  babe 
from  starvation,  and  as  long  as  the  little  girl 
lived  he  had  a consolation  and  an  object ; but 
it  died  a month  or  two  after  its  mother ; and 
then  the  spirit  of  resistance  seized  upon  him. 
He  resolved  never  to  appeal  to  his  hard  father 
again,  to  struggle  with  the  world,  to  carve  his 
own  fortune,  to  do  aught,  to  do  every  thing,  rather 
than  to  be  a dependent  upon  the  mere  pity  of  a 
parent.  He  flattered  him  self  with  fond  hopes ; he 
thought  of  his  education— of  his  powers  of  mind. 
But  alas ! those  powers  of  mind  had  never  had  a 
practical  direction  ; his  education  had  not  been 


of  the  world . Hope  delayed,  constant  disappoint- 
ment, rejection  where  he  had  the  best  right  to 
expect  employment,  crushed  his  spirit.  He  tried 
every  where  and  in  every  manner,  he  said,  to  earn 
his  bare  bread  ; but  some  refused  to  employ  him 
because  he  was  too  high  bred ; others  because 
he  was  too  smartly  dressed ; some  because  he 
had  not  already  labored  as  a clerk ; others  be- 
cause he  did  not  write  a round  hand.  Long 
weeks  of  frustrated  efforts  wore  away  his  means 
to  a few  pounds.  Then  came  the  desperation 
and  the  last  fatal  resource.  He  took  to  the  low 
gambling  tables ; he  drank  hard  to  keep  up  the 
feverish  excitement  that  bore  him  on.  Some- 
times he  won — sometimes  he  lost^ — one  ddy  he 
was  in  the  fashionable  dens  of  St.  James's — one 
day  in  the  dark  holes  near  Leicester  Square 
and  Newport  Market.  Once  he  and  a number 
of  others  were  taken  by  the  police,  their  names 
exhibited  in  the  papers — their  examination  in  a 
police  court  parad^  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
There  was  no  end  of  miseries  and  degradations ; 
and,  oh,  with  what  keen  and  cutting  energy  he 
depicted  his  mental  sufferings — how  he  despised, 
how  he  abhorred  his  pursuits — his  associates — 
himself.  The  strong  spirit,  the  stout  heart,  the 
high  pride  had  been  at  length  broken  and  ground 
down,  he  said.  He  had  written  to  his  father, 
implored  forgiveness — asked  for  a crust  of  bread. 
He  had  said  “ 1 have  sinned  before  Heaven  and 
in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son.”  But  the  father  had  refused  to 
hear,  and  the  letter  was  returned  without  an 
answer. 

And  yet,  he  told  me,  he  saw  that  fiuher 
whirled  by  him  in  the  splendid  chariot  or  riding 
along  upon  a magnificent  horse,  with  his  gayly 
dressed  groom  behind  him ; he  heard  of  him 
spending  thousands  upon  luxuries,  or  upon 
amusements,  or  sometimes  upon  vices.  As  he 
dwelt  upon  all  this  there  was  a bitterness  in  his 
tone — a fierce  indignation  mingling  with  his 
grief  and  his  despair  that  had  something  very 
painful  in  it. 

At  length  the  tale  came  to  its  close  in  what 
might  be  expected.  Step  by  step— or  rather 
waves  and  pulsations,  sometimes  tossed  up  and 
sometimes  cast  down,  but  left  lower  and  lower 
at  every  fall,  he  had  sunk  into  utter  destitution. 
When  I met  him,  he  had  not  tasted  food  for 
fou1^and- twenty  hours ; the  next  day  was  his 
rent  day,  and  then  he  would  be  homeless  as 
well  as  penniless.  There  was  nothing  left  fyt 
him  but  a lodging  on  the  steps  of  a house  or 
of  a church,  a logger's  pittance,  or  the  Thames. 
Bitter  and  terrible  was  the  telling  of  the  tale, 
and  it  ended  with  a groan  which  spoke  anguish 
of  spirit  more  strongly  than  any  thing  I ever 
heard  at  a gallows  foot  or  in  prison  cell. 

My  task  was  to  come ; but  it  seemed  neither 
a very  painful  nor  a very  hopeless  one.  I had 
to  console  and  to  offer  relief.  I did  the  first  as 
best  I might.  Where  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
have  gone  together  it  is  the  worst  plan  in  the 
world  to  preach,  and  I therefore  made  it  my  first 
business  to  see  if  I could  not  stir  up  the  embers 
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«f  the  undying  fire — hope,  in  the  boeom  of  the 
afflicted  man,  and  wann  him  into  exertion  and 
activity.  1 found  this  not  so  easy  as  I had 
expected.  He  seemed  quite  crushed,  saying 
floomily  that  there  was  no  return  for  him,  ami 
quoting  the  line  of  Dante  on  the  (ate  of  those 
who  pass  the  gates  of  Hell,  as  if  he  really  be> 
tieved  that  he  had  entered  the  place  of  the  con,- 
demnecL 

1 did  not  give  up  the  task«  but  1 thought  it 
better  to  hold  out  something  more  substwtial 
than  mere  philosophical  arguments  upon  the 
folly  of  despair.  I assured  him  that  I would  do 
the  best  I could  to  serve  him ; that  if  he  liked  I 
would  see  his  father  and  attempt  to  mediate ; 
but  I strongly  advised  him  to  go  to  his  father 
and  personally  entreat  forgiveness. 

**Put  away  all  pride,  my  young  fnend,^’  I 
said,  submit  yourself  to  his  will,  and  even 
hear  his  reproaches  without  reply.  The  sight 
of  a son's  face  must  have  an  effect  upon  a 
Other's  heart  if  it  be  not  of  stone. 

He  shook  his  head,  gloomily  murmuring,  **it 
might  be  dangerous — it  might  be  dangerous  !*’ 

I did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  meant ; 
but  I still  pressed  him  to  what  1 believed  to  be 
the  right  course,  and  starting  up  as  if  to  go,  he 
said,  1 will  write  to  him  first  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  him— oh,  he  is  a very  punc- 
tilious gentleman,  and  may  not  find  it  convenient 
to  receive  his  own  begotten  beggar-  No  one 
was  ever  admitted  to  his  presence  without  an 
appointment.  His  dearest  friends  never  ven- 
tured to  take  him  unaware.'’ 

There  was  an  angry  sarcasm,  in  his  tone  that 
I did  not  like,  and  though  I would  not  give  up 
my  good  offices,  yet  there  might  be  something 
reproving  in  my  manner  when  1 replied,  ‘'You 
know  your  father  best ; but  depend  upon  it  the 
least  sign  of  unsubdued  pride  on  your  part,  will 
harden  his  heart  against  you.” 

He  grasped  my  hand  tight  in  bis,  and  an- 
swered in  a low,  earnest  tone,  “ Don't  mistake 
me.  There  shall  be  no  pride.  I have  drunk 
the  cup  of  degradation  to  the  dregs.  1 have 
acknowledged  to  him  my  faults,  my  follies,  and 
mj  vices.  My  next  letter  shall  be  merely  a 
hmnbie  request  that  he  will  see  me  once  again. 
I will  disguise  my  hand  that  he  may  open  the 
letter,  and  I will  try  to  move  him  by  the  most 
abject  entreaty.” 

'‘Stay,  stay,”  I cried,  as  he  turned  toward 
the  door ; “ you  forget  you  must  have  some 
temporary  assistance  till  we  see  how  this  plan 
answers.” 

“ I know  how  it  will  answer,”  he  said,  in  a 
harsh,  grating  voice,  ” but  it  is  the  last  act,  and 
it  must  be  done.” 

” No,  no 1 replied,  ” there  may  be  many 
other  resources.  But  in  the  mean  time,  let  me 
supply  you  with  what  money  you  may  want  at 
present.” 

He  started,  gaxed  full  in  my  face  for  a mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  casting  down  his  eyes 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  while  his  face 
worked  with  many  emotions.  Oh  that  1 could 


have  read  upon  his  countenance  what  was  going 
on  in  his  heart.  At  length  he  looked  up  say- 
ing in  a mild,  sweet  tone,  but  with  a very  strange 
expression  upon  his  handsome  countenance^ 
" You  are  very  kind — very  kind  indeed.  1 can 
ne  t,  however,  be  a dependent  upon  any  man’s 
bounty.  If  you  will  let  me  have  two  guineas, 
I will  take  them.  If  1 can  ever  repay  you  1 
will.  If  not,  you  have  done  an  act  of  charitj . 
Two  guineas  will  be  enough.” 

” Take  more— take  more,”  I said,  ” you  will 
be  able  to  repay  it  some  day.  That  I will  an- 
swer for.” 

” Well,  make  it  another  guinea,”  he  answer- 
ed with  a ghastly  smile.  “That  is  one-andr 
twenty  days’  life  at  a shilling  a day.” 

I urged  him,  but  in  vain.  He  would  only 
take  three  guineas,  and  promising  that  1 should 
hear  the  result  of  his  letter  to  his  father,  he  left 
me  to  think  over  what  could  be  done  for  him 
if  that  plan  failed,  in  regard  to  which  1 had 
some  misgivings. 

THE  FOURTH  SIGHT. 

For  a whole  week  I heard  nothing  of  William 
Hardy ; but  whenever  an  interval  of  business 
gave  me  time  for  thought  in  regard  to  his  case, 
I went  on  meditating  and  planning.  The  more 
1 revolved  the  circumstances  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  father,  which  I had  easily  divin- 
ed, the  less  probability  I saw  of  his  application 
succeeding.  I almost  regretted  that  1 bad  advised 
it.  Colonel  Hardy's  vice  was  intractable  pride. 
That  was  clear  enough.  Was  there  any  chance 
then  that  one  who  had  brought  disgrace  upon 
his  name,  who  bad  set  his  authority  at  naught, 
should  obtain  any  compassion  in  misery  and 
distress.  Could  William  have  gone  to  him  in 
splendor  and  success  he  might  have  obtained 
pardon  for  sins  much  more  heinous  than  any  he 
had  committed.  I doubt  not  in  the  least  if  he 
had  cut  a friend's  throat,  or  insulted  a benefac- 
tor, or  seduced  a lady  of  high  rank,  Colonel 
Hardy  would  have  forgiven  it  ail.  But  to  have 
his  name  on  the  police-sheet  as  a common  ganw 
bier  for  mere  bread  was  unpardonable. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  in  which  all  my 
meditations  ended.  My  plans  were  rather  more 
satisfactory  to  myself  at  least.  I determined 
to  offer  the  young  man  a seat  in  my  office ; to 
give  him  his  articles  ; and  to  pay  him  a salary. 
I entertained  no  doubts  of  him — no  suspicions. 
His  were  not  faults  which  would  render  such 
confidence  dangerous,  and  1 only  waited  to  se# 
him  to  make  the  offer. 

1 had  settled  the  matter  in  my  own  mind  and 
dismissed  the  subject  from  my  thoughts,  whta 
just  one  week  after  he  had  dined  with  me,  to 
the  very  day,  I was  walking  quietly  U>  my 
chambers,  thinking  of  other  affairs,  and  had 
taken  my  way  through  a short  but  wide  street, 
principally  consisting  of  fashionable  lodging 
houses,  leading  from  a great  square.  There 
was  but  one  shop  in  the  street ; that  of  a wax- 
chandler  with  whom  I dealt,  and  who  knew  ms 
well : a man  of  the  name  of  Shepherd.  I walk- 
ed along  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  that  on 
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which  hit  shop  stood,  and  had  met  nobody  till 
I reached  it ; bat  just  as  I was  coming  near,  I 
saw  a seirant  in  a striped  morning  jacket  run 
across  from  a house  opposite,  and  call  Shepherd 
to  the  door.  They  were  talking  eagerly,  and 
apparently  anxiously ; but  1 was  passing  on 
when  Shepherd  call^  me  by  name,  saying,  1 
beg  pardon,  sir;  but  I am  afraid  something 
serious  has  happened  over  there.  This  man, 
William,  sir,  tells  me  he  has  heard  two  pistol 
shots  in  his  master’s  drawing-room,  where  he 
was  ^t  breakfast,  and  he  and  the  people  of  the 
house  are  afraid  to  go  in,  for  the  gentleman  is 
very  stem  and  severe,  and  never  suffers  any  one 
to  come  unless  ho  rings  the  bell." 

" Nonsense,"  I said,  " people  do  not  fire  pis- 
tols in  their  drawing-rooms  without  cause  wUch 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  if  they  do  they 
should  be  taken  care  of.  Who  is  your  master, 
my  man!" 

^ My  master  is  Colonel  Hardy,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered with  a very  anxious  look ; and  his  words 
seemed  to  send  all  the  Mood  in  my  body  to  my 
heart  in  a moment. 

"Was  any  one  with  himi"  I asked  in  a 
shaking  voice ; " was  your  young  master  with 
himt" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "the  house- 
maid says  he  walked  past  her  when  she  was 
cleaning  the  steps,  and  up-stairs  straight,  about 
half  an  hour  ago." 

I walked  across  the  street  at  once,  followed 
by  the  servant  and  the  wax-chandler,  and  ran 
up  the  stairs  without  ceremony.  "Which  is 
the  roomi"  I cried : but  before  the  man  could 
speak,  the  question  was  answered  by  my  sight. 
There  were  two  doors  on  the  first  floor ; one 
apparently  leading  to  a bedroom  at  the  back, 
and  one  to  a front  room  facing  the  street.  From 
underneath  the  latter,  as  I put  my  foot  upon 
the  top  step,  I saw  oozing  a small  dark  red 
stream  of  blood.  I instantly  tried  the  door,  but 
it  was  locked,  and  I called  loudly  for  admission. 

There  was  no  answer. 

" Colonel  Hardy ! William!"  I exclaimed, 
"let  me  in !" 

All  was  silent. 

Shepherd,  who  was  a stout  man  and  a fkmous 
pugilist,  stepped  forward,  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  put  his  shoulder  against  it.  It 
gave  way  suddenly;  but  then  caught  against 
something.  The  violence  of  the  first  push, 
however,  had  forced  it  open  sufficiently  for  a 
man  to  pass.  Shepherd  went  in  first  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror,  and  I followed  him 
closely. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  sight.  There  before 
me  stretched  upon  the  hearth-rug,  lay  the  stem 
(kther  with  hie  right  arm  bent  underneath  him, 
and  the  left  stretched  out  as  if  it  had  been 
grasping  at  something — the  bell  perhaps.  He 
was  dressed  in  a brocade  silk  dressing-gown, 
with  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  his  coffee-cup 
stood  half  full  upon  the  table  near.  His  face 
was  somewhat  distorted  but  not  disfigured  ; but 
It  was  the  Uce  of  a dead  man,  and  the  blood 


I that  stained  the  rug  and  spattered  his  dressing* 
gown  told  the  manner  of  his  death,  though  tks 
wound  being  in  the  side  of  his  head,  and  ra^er 
toward  the  back,  was  not  at  first  apparent.  Hs 
was  deadly  pale,  of  course : the  flush  of  passion, 
if  it  had  bc«n  there,  was  gone ; but  the  brow 
I was  still  knitted  in  one  of  the  fiercest  frowns  I 
ever  saw. 

Not  far  from  him  lay  on  the  carpet  a die- 
I charged  pistol ; but  I stopped  not  to  look  at  it, 

I for  after  having  given  one  glance  at  the  first 
object  which  struck  me,  1 turned  to  snolher 
sUll  more  horrible. 

I That  which  had  prevented  the  full  opening 
I of  the  door  was  the  body  of  William  Hardy, 
and  it  was  his  blood  which  had  trickled  under* 
neath.  He  had  fallen  partly  against  the  door, 

I and  lay  on  his  side  with  his  head  toward  the 
windows.  Oh,  what  a frightful  sight  that  head 
presented  ! The  temple  was  blacked  ; the  beau* 
tiful  curling  hair  was  singed,  and  dabbled  witii 
the  spouting  blood,  and  the  ball  passing  right 
through  from  side  to  side  had  spattered  the 
brains  against  the  wall ; and  yet  his  face  was 
perfectly  calm.  Agony,  anguish,  despair — there 
was  no  trace  of  either.  It  looked  far  more  like 
his  countenance  as  a boy  than  I had  ever  seen 
it  between  my  first  and  last  sight  of  him.  A 
pistol  was  grasped  firmly  in  his  right  hand— so 
firmly  inde^,  that  we  had  difficulty  in  removing 
it ; and  hanging  to  the  guard  of  the  trigger  was 
still  the  shop  ticket  bearing  the  words,  " Second- 
hand. Egg’s  best  make.  Only  £2  10«." 

Good  Heaven,  how  he  had  applied  the  money 
that  1 gave  him  ! 

There  he  lay,  that  bright,  warm-hearted,  en- 
ergetic, willful  boy — a parricide — a suicide! 
Was  it  altogether  by  his  own  fault  he  had  be- 
come that  thing  1 No,  no ! sin  breeds  sin,  and 
crime  begets  crime;  and  every  guilty  human 
being  has  to  answer  not  only  for  his  own  of- 
fenses, but  for  a share  of  all  those  to  which  his 
offenses  lead,  or  tempt,  or  drive  another.  No 
one  ever  accurately  knew  what  had  passed  in 
that  dreadful  chamber  before  we  entered  it. 
The  housemaid  had  heard  high  words ; and 
after  they  had  gone  on  some  time  two  pistol 
shots,  with  the  interval  of  hut  a few  seconds 
between  them.  And  that  was  all.  I trust  that 
the  poor  lad  was  mad ; but  that  was  my  last 
sight  of  William  Hardy. 

MR.  COTTLE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A YOUNG  man  in  drab  coat  and  broad-brim- 
med hat  is  leaning  over  the  counter  in  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  the  young  Bristol 
bookseller,  in  earnest  discourse  with  the  pro- 
prietor. The  subject  of  conversation  is  the 
problem— ever  old,  yet  always  new — of  the  reor- 
ganization and  reconstruction  of  society.  This 
great  problem,  says  Mr.  Lovell,  the  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  drab  coat,  is  now  upon  the  point 
of  solution.  A perfect  social  state  is  about  to 
be  constituted,  which  shall  be  free  from  all  the 
evils  and  turmoils  which  have  always  agitated 
the  world— 4iever  so  much  so  m at  the  preseift 
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day;  for  it  is  in  the  year  of  grace  17M,  and  the 
teiT^  experim^t  ^ the  I^nch  revointion  is 
working  itself  out. 

Mr.  Lovell  is  not  the  author  of  the  scheme  he 
is  so  zealously  expounding.  That  honor  belongs 
to  two  young  friends  of  his,  both  University 
men — ^Mr.  Coleridge,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Southey,  of  Oxford.  The  latter  of  these  is  Mr. 
Loveirs  most  intimate  friend,  and  indeed  is 
affianced  to  Edith  Fricker,  his  wife's  sister. 
But  this  is  a great  secret  for  the  present,  as  Mr. 
Southey  has  aristocratic  friends  who  would  not 
be  well  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  a milliner  of  Bath.  The  honor  of  pro- 
pounding the  scheme  belongs  mainly  to  Mr. 
Coleridge,  who  is  a famous  Greek  scholar,  and 
has  invented  a couple  of  names  which  accurate- 
ly describe  it.  He  calls  it  Pantisocracy,  sig- 
i^ying  the  equal  government  of  all,”  or  As- 
PUBTISM,  implying  the  ” generalization  of  all 
mdividual  property.” 

The  outlines  of  the  scheme  are  these:  Achosen 
band  are  to  form  a social  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  in  America.  None  are  to 
be  admitted  except  persons  of  tried  and  incor- 
ruptible character.  Selfishness  is  to  be  utterly 
proecribed ; all  property  is  to  be  absolutely  in 
contmon  ; government  is  to  be  conducted  not  by 
formal  laws,  but  by  excluding  all  deteriorating 
passions  ; and  human  nature  is  to  have  a fair 
chance  of  developing  its  inherent  perfectibility. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  so  says  Mr.  Lovell,  notwith- 
standing his  wonderful  genius — ((or  he  is  the 
first  poet  of  his  age ; and  Mr.  Southey,  by  the 
way,  is  hardly  his  inferior) — is  no  mere  clois- 
ter^ projector,  but  a cool  and  careful  reasoner. 
He  has  gone  into  the  most  minute  calculations, 
and  is  fully  satisfied  that  in  this  new  country 
the  labor  of  two  hours  each  day  will  be  amply 
sufiicient  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
But  as  the  adventurers  are  to  be  all  young  and 
vigorous,  they  will  probably  choose  to  devote 
aome  additional  labor  to  extending  and  improv- 
ing their  domain.  They  will  hew  down  the 
stately  forests ; the  loppings  and  trimmings  of 
the  trees  will  supply  fuel  for  their  cheerful  win- 
ter fire,  and  the  trunks  cut  up  into  planks  will 
afiford  materials  for  their  outbuildings,  reserving 
the  finest  for  constructing  their  own  picturesque 
habitations.  All  this  wUl  cost  barely  the  labor 
of  catting  and  hewing.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  these  voluntary  labors,  there  will  be 
ample  leisure  for  each  individual  to  employ  as 
he  may  choose  in  readings  study,  and  conversa- 
tion ; or  even  in  writing  books,  if  any  one  has 
a gill  that  way. 

In  these  calculations  Coleridge  and  his  friend 
Soathey  have  been  greatly  aided  by  a young  man 
who  resided  some  years  in  America,  and 
has  now  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose 
ef  selling  land  upon  the  banks  of  this  very  Sus- 
qo^ianna.  He  spends  almost  every  evening  in 
their  company — for  the  sake  of  benefiting  by 
their  conversation,  he  says — and  in  return  he 
gives  them  a deal  of  valuable  information.  Six 
handred  dollars,  he  assures  them,  is  all  that  will 


be  requisite  to  purchase  a thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  to  build  houses  thereupon.  Twelve  men 
can  easily  clear  three  hundred  acres  in  four  or 
five  months.  The  Susquehanna  country  ha  re- 
commends on  many  accounts — (how  lucky  it  is 
that  the  lands  he  has  to  sell  are  located  just 
there) — such  as  its  wonderful  beauty,  and  its 
perfect  security  from  any  incursions  of  hostile 
Indians.  He  has  heard  of  bisons,  but  has  never 
seen  one  himself;  at  all  events  he,  can  assure 
them  that  they  are  not  dangerous.  One  annoy- 
ance he  can  not  in  conscience  deny  to  exist  in 
this  favored  land.  That  is  the  musquitoes ; but, 
after  all,  they  are  less  troublesome  than  the  gnats 
in  England ; and  when  a person  gets  used  to 
them,  why,  he  will  not  mind  them  at  all.  And 
as  for  literary  characters,”  continues  the  ingen- 
uous young  man,  **they  make  lots  of  money 
there.” 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cottle’s  inquiries,  Mr.  Lovell 
informs  him  that  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  young  adventurers  shall  charter  a ship  at 
Bristol  in  the  ensuing  spring,  for  it  is  far  in  au- 
tumn, and  set  sail.  It  is  true  that  just  now  they 
are  rather  short  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  scheme ; 
but  there  are  yet  some  months  before  the  time 
set  for  departure,  and  he  shall  introduce  the  two 
great  pioneers  to  all  his  friends  in  Bristol,  where 
they  are  to  arrive  in  a few  days. 

By  great  good  fortune,  he  happens  to  have 
in  his  pocket  some  manuscript  copies  of  the 
poems  of  his  friends,  which  he  would  like  to 
read  to  Mr.  Cottle.  The  bookseller  would  be 
happy  to  hear  them,  for  he  has  a taste  for  liter- 
ature ; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  has  just  then  in 
press  a small  volume  of  poems  of  his  own  com- 
position. This  volume  is  neither  of  his  two  stu- 
pendous epics  of  “Alfred,”  and  the  “Fall  of 
Cambria,”  in  twenty- four  books  each,  which  be- 
long to  a much  later  period,  but  a small  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  descriptive. 

Not  very  long  after  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Southey  arrives  in  Bristol,  and  is  duly  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Cottle.  A most  fascinating  young 
man  is  this  Mr.  Robert  Southey.  Tall  and  dig- 
nified, with  a prominent  aquiline  nose,  piercing 
eyes,  and  a countenance  full  of  genius,  kindli- 
ness, and  intelligence,  possessing  great  suavity 
of  manners,  he  quite  answers  to  the  young 
bookseller’s  idea  of  what  a poet  should  be,  and 
is  most  cordially  received.  After  a while,  it  is 
announced  that  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge himself  is  expected  in  Bristol.  When  he 
arrives,  Mr.  Cottle  is  delighted  with  him.  Such 
a brow,  such  a forehead,  was  never  before  worn 
by  man.  Mr.  Cottle  introduces  them  both  to 
his  friends,  and  they  speedily  become  quite  the 
rage  in  Bristol,  Mr.  Coleridge  especially,  who 
is  the  most  brilliant  converscr  ever  listened  to. 

Mr.  Cottle,  who  knows  something  of  business, 
has  all  along  feared  that  the  pecuniar}'  resources 
of  his  young  friends  are  inadequate  to  allow 
them  to  charter  a vessel  and  provide  the  outfit 
for  their  voyage.  He  is  in  the  course  of  a couple 
of  months  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  receiv- 
I ing  a note  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  asking  for  a loan 
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of  five  pounds  to  enable  them  to  paj  for  their 
lodgings  in  Bristol ; the  whole  bill  amounts  to 
eleven  pounds — decidedly  more  than  they  had 
anticipated.  He  is  too  happy  to  make  the  re- 
quired loan ; and  finding  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is 
in  a desponding  mood,  advises  him  to  publish  a 
volume  of  his  poems,  in  order  to  raise  funds. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  thought  of  that,  and  has  al- 
)pady  oflfered  them  to  sundry  London  booksel- 
lers, who  will  not  even  look  at  *'the  article,” 
declaring  that  poetry  is  ” quite  a drug  in  the 
market.”  One  does,  however,  condescend  to 
look  at  the  manuscripts,  and  ofifers  him  six  guin- 
eas for  them — a very  liberal  proposition,  when 
we  remember  for  how  much  Paradise  Lost”  was 
sold. 

” Well,  then,”  says  Mr.  Cottle,  “ I will  give 
you  twenty  guineas.” 

Mr.  Coleridge’s  countenance  grows  radiant 
at  once. 

” Nay,”  adds  Mr.  Cottle,  **  I will  give  you 
thirty  guineas,  and  will  pay  you  the  money  as 
your  occasions  require,  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.” 

A most  liberal  publisher  is  Mr.  Cottle,  as  is  still 
further  evinced  by  his  making  a similar  offer  to 
Mr.  Southey,  who  accepts  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Nor  does  his  liberality  stop  here.  Mr. 
Southey  has  read  to  him  portions  of  his  com- 
pleted poem,  ”Joan  of  Arc,”  for  which  he  is 
now  soliciting  subscriptions.  He  offers  to  pub- 
lish it  in  quarto,  giving  the  author  fifty  guineas, 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  work  for  his  subscribers. 
This  offer  is  accepted,  and  Robert  Southey’s 
destiny  is  fixed.  He  is  to  be  a man  of  letters. 

Meanwhile  the  two  young  poets  have  re- 
course to  sundry  expedients  to  recruit  their 
finances.  They  project  a series  of  public  lec- 
tures. Southey  chooses  historical  themes ; Cole- 
ridge expatiates  on  moral  and  political  subjects ; 
such  as  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Hair-Powder  Tax, 
the  French  and  English  Revolutions,  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press  ; draws  parallels  between  Charles 
I.  and  Louis  XVL,  Cromwell  and  Robespierre, 
Mazarine  and  Pitt,  and  sundry  other  historical 
characters.  He  also  proposes  to  deliver  a course 
of  theological  lectures.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
volunteers  to  take  the  place  of  his  friend  South- 
ey, and  deliver  one  of  the  lectures  of  his  histor- 
ical course ; but  unfortunately  fails  to  make  his 
appearance  at  the  appointed  time. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  brilliant 
young  man  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon,  as 
Mr.  Cottle  finds  to  his  cost ; for  the  volume  of 
poems,  which  has  been  paid  for,  does  not  make 
its  appearance  for  two  whole  years.  On  Satur- 
day he  promises  that  the  printer  shall  have  copy 
in  profusion  by  Monday  morning — a whole  print- 
ed sheet  a day,  if  he  wants  it.  No  copy  makes 
its  appearance,  but  a letter  instead,  asking  the 
bookseller  to  send  four  pipes,  as  the  poet  has 
”an  impulse  to  fumigate;”  and  by  the  succeed- 
ing morning  copy  shall  bo  forthcoming,  which, 
however,  does  not  arrive.  So  many  excuses  he 
has,  too : now  he  is  unwell ; now  he  must  go 
marketing — ^will  Mr.  Cottle  take  tea  with  him 


this  evening  1 — ^now  he  will  come  to  Mr.  Cottle’s 
to  tea,  and  after  tea  he  will  write ; the  publisher 
may  lock  him  up  in  a chamber  if  he  will,  and 
not  let  him  out  till  a due  quantity  of  copy  is 
produced ; and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Things  have  gone  on  thus  for  eighteen  months 
or  so,  when  it  is  announced  that  the  young  poet 
is  about  to  be  married  to  Sarah  Flicker,  the  sis- 
ter of  his  friend  Southey’s  affiancee.  This  in- 
telligence excites  some  surprise,  for  the  poet  b 
supposed  to  be  deeply  enamored  with  a certain 
Mary  Evans;  and  it  is  not  many  months  ago 
that,  in  a fit  of  despair  at  his  unprosperous  suit 
to  her,  added  to  pecuniary  emharrassments,  he 
had  suddenly  left  the  University,  and  enlisted 
as  a private  soldier,  under  the  name  of  Silas 
Tomkyn  Comberbatch.  From  this  uncongenial 
position  he  has  been  released  just  in  time  to 
form  this  famous  scheme  of  Pantisocracy.  Mr. 
Cottle  is  a true  friend  in  this  emergency,  and 
promises  to  pay  him  a guinea  and  a half  for 
every  hundred  lines  of  poetry  he  will  furnish — 
after  the  completion  of  the  volume  so  long 
promised.  On  the  strength  of  this  promise,  the 
rite  is  performed,  and  the  new-married  pair  take 
up  their  abode  in  a cottage  which  the  groom  has 
hired.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not  thought  of  the  re- 
quisite furnishing  of  his  home  ; and  two  days 
after  taking  possession  of  it,  writes  to  the  ever- 
prompt  Cottle  to  send  him  down  the  following 
list  of  household  plenishing : 

” A riddle  slice ; a candle-box ; two  ventila- 
tors ; two  glasses  for  the  wash-hand  stand ; 
one  tin  dust  pan ; one  small  tin  tea-kettle ; one 
pair  of  candlesticks ; one  carpet  brush ; one 
fiouT  dredge ; three  tin  extinguishers ; two 
mats;  a pair  of  slippers ; a cheese-toaster;  two 
large  tin  spoons ; a Bible ; a keg  of  porter ; 
cofice ; raisins ; currents ; catsup ; nutmegs ; 
allspice ; cinnamon ; rice  ; ginger ; and  mace. 

Meet  place  for  a poet  was  this  cottage  home, 
as  Coleridge  has  pictu.Td  it  in  two  of  his  moat 
exquisite  poems.  Who  does  not  know  that  coi 
overgrown  with  white-flowered  jasmine  s.'sd 
broad-leaved  myrtle,  the  simple  lute  placed 
lengthways  in  the  casement ; the  tali  rose  peep- 
ing into  the  casement  window,  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  sea,  audible  in  the  distance  t H’ho  has 
not  climbed  from  the  low  dell  up  the  oare  bleak 
mountain,  and  watched  the  gray  clouds,  the 
river,  the  Channel,  decked  with  white  sails,  and 
all  the  beauty  which  the  inland  view  affords  t 
Whose  heart  has  not  been  soothed  and  tran- 
quillized, at  the  picture  of  the  ” pensive  Sara” 
with  her  soft  cheek  reclined  upon  the  poet’s 
arm ; while  her  mild  eye  darted  reproof  upon 
his  impetuous  imaginings  1 And  what  young 
manly  heart  has  not  echoed  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  mercy  which  vouchsafed  him  the  pos- 
session of  peace  and  that  cot,  and  the  heart- 
hon^'WH^  maid  t 

Alas,  that  romance  should  be  such  unsubstan- 
tial food.  Alas  that  this  rosy  morning  of  con- 
nubial love  should  be  so  soon  overclouded ; that 
mother  and  children  should  so  soon  be  forsaket. 
by  the  husband  and  father* 
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Coleridge  soon  grew  weary  of  his  pretty  cot. 
It  was  too  far  from  the  provincial  town  ; friends 
were  too  distant,  tattling  neighbors  too  near ; 
and  perhaps  certain  festive  scenes  which  he 
had  learned  to  love  were  too  inaccessible.  So 
back  to  Bristol  he  goes,  and  the  rose-embowered 
cottage  knows  him  no  more  forever. 

It  is  very  true  that  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone ; still  it  is  no  less  true  that  without  bread 
he  can  not  live  at  all.  Such  schemes  of  intel- 
lectnal  activity  did  Coleridge  then,  as  ever  after, 
^ form ! It  was  in  these  days  that  he  once  showed 
to  his  friend  Cottle  that  leaf  from  his  pocket 
book  upon  which  he  had  written  down  a list  of 
the  works  he  had  then  determined  to  write. 
Eighteen  of  them  in  all,  a number  to  be  in  quar- 
to ; and  first  and  foremost  the  great  work ; not 
that  “ Great  Work”  which  for  a score  of  years 
he  was  so  fond  of  promising  his  friends  and 
disciples — nor  yet  that  other  “Great  Work” 
of  “Imitations,”  of  which  he  elsewhere  speaks 
—-but  a work  on  the  darling  scheme  of  “ Pant- 
iiocracy.”  Eighteen  works  at  once!  Yet  no 
one  who  listened  to  his  inspired  conversation, 
could  doubt  that  that  wonderful  mind  was  amply 
furnished  with  materials  for  them  all.  At  any 
evening,  over  a steaming  pot  of  “ egg-hot”  with 
pipes  of  “ Oroonoko,”  he  would  talk  half  a vol- 
ume. 

Yet  conversation,  though  as  wonderful  as  that 
of  Coleridge,  will  not  Ornish  the  arms  with 
which  the  battle  of  life  is  to  be  waged.  Of  the 
eighteen  works  not  one  gets  to  the  pen^s  point, 
to  say  nothing  of  type  and  press.  The  poetry 
at  one  and  a half  guinea  the  hundred  lines, 
is  not  forthcoming.  But  something  must  be 
done.  Coleridge  projects  a monthly  publication 
to  be  called  the  Watchman,  embracing  the 
characteristics  of  a Register,  Review,  and 
Newspaper ; and  he  sets  ofif  to  canvass  for  sub- 
scribers ; combining  with  the  character  of  agent 
that  of  preacher.  He  is  al  that  time  an  un- 
doubting 8ocinian ; and  the  holders  of  that 
frith  wish  to  see  him  an  occupant  of  their 
pulpit,  for  preachers  of  their  doctrines  are  quite 
too  few,  owing,  as  we  are  told — ^we  hope  with 
a spice  of  exaggeration— to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  young  men  who  com- 
mence the  study  of  that  form  of  doctrine,  turn 
out  infidels  in  the  course  of  their  studies. 
Coleridge  canvasses  and  preaches,  with  rather 
indifi'erent  success  in  both  departments  of  exer- 
tion. The  W’atchman  makes  its  appearance, 
but  breaks  down  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  num- 
ber. It  does  not  pay  expenses  ; and  Mr.  Cottle 
pockets  the  loss,  without  a murmur. 

The  glorious  scheme  of  Pantisocracy  does  not 
in  the  meanwhile  succeed  well.  The  projectors 
of  the  new  golden  age  have  bickerings.  Cole- 
ridge and  Lovell  meet  without  speaking  like 
perfect  strangers.  Lovell  thinks  the  marriage 
of  his  friend  is  hardly  a prudent  thing.  Cole- 
ridge is  outraged,  and  calls  him  a villain.  Kind 
Mr.  Cottle  acts  the  part  of  peacemaker,  and 
effects  a reconciliation ; and  in  good  time  too, 
for  in  a few  days  afUr,  Lovell  is  attacked  by  a 


fever,  and  sets  ibrih  on  the  long  voyage  for  the 
Silent  Land.  Mr.  Southey  also  grows  cold  in 
the  faith  of  Pantisocracy,  and  informs  Coleridge 
that  he  has  abandoned  the  scheme  of  American 
Colonization,  and  shall  accompany  his  uncle  to 
Portugal.  Coleridge  is  wrathful,  charges  his 
associate  with  desertion,  and  they  part  in  anger. 
When  Southey  returns,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year,  ho  makes  overtures  for  a reconciliation. 
He  sends  to  Coleridge  a slip  of  paper  upon 
which  he  has  written  in  German,  a line  from 
Schiller : “ Fiesco,  Fiesco,  thou  leaves!  a void 
in  my  bosom,  which  the  whole  world,  thrice- 
told,  can  not  replace. ” The  overture  is  accepted, 
and  a reconciliation  takes  place,  much  to  the 
joy  of  their  friend  Cottle.  But  the  old  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy  appear  never  to  have  been 
fully  re-established ; and  each  goes  on  in  his 
own  separate  path  of  life. 

Upon  the  morning  of  his  embarkation,  Southey 
was  privately  manned  to  Hs  Edith.  The  ever- 
helpfiil  Cottle  furnished  the  meanv  for  paying 
the  wedding  fees  and  purenasing  the  wedding 
ring,  and  afterward  received  the  young  wife 
into  his  own  loving  household,  as  Southey  long 
after,  when  he  had  won  for  himself  a name  and 
station,  gratefully  acknowledged.  And  the 
oung  wife,  suspending  her  wedding  ring  from 
er  neck,  parts  at  the  church  door  from  her 
husband.  This  marriage  under  such  untoward 
circumstances  was  no  idle  freak  of  passion. 
Southey  knew  that  the  delicate  feelings  of  his 
beloved  would  shrink  fri>m  receiving  support 
from  one  not  legally  her  husband ; and  besides 
he  was  assured  that  in  the  event  of  his  death 
while  abroad,  the  prejudices  of  his  kindred 
would  yield  to  the  anguish  of  affection,  and 
they  would  love  and  cherish  his  widow  on  ac- 
count of  the  dead  husband.  The  union  con- 
summated under  such  ill  auspices  proved  the 
joy  of  the  poet’s  life.  For  more  than  forty 
years  Edith  proved  herself  a true  helpmate, 
through  joy  and  through  sorrow. 

In  these  days  another  poet  is  added  to  the 
list  of  Mr.  Cottle’s  friends.  He  is  a tall,  quiet, 
self-composed  young  man  with  a countenance 
indicative  of  calm  contemplation,  rather  than  of 
genius.  He  has  already  published  a couple  of 
small  volumes  of  poetry  ; and  is  now  meditat- 
ing another  volume  of  poems,  and  a tragedy  of 
which  Coleridge  speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic 
admiration.  It  is  wonderful ; there  are  touches 
of  humanity  in  it  which  ho  finds  three  or  four 
times  in  Schiller,  often  in  Shakspeare,  but  not 
elsewhere.  He  has  moreover  written  twelve 
hundred  lines  of  blank  verse  superior  to  any 
thing  in  the  language  which  at  all  resembles  it. 
His  name  is  Wordsworth. 

Mr.  Cottle  desires  to  publish  the  “ Lyrical 
Ballads”  which  Wordsworth  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  If,  his  verses  and  epics  notwith- 
standing, he  is  himself  destitute  of  the  true 
poetic  fire,  he  can  appreciate  poetry;  and  he 
wisely  thinks  it  will  be  no  small  credit  to  a 
provincial  bookseller  to  introduce  to  the  world 
three  such  poets  as  Coleridge,  Souths,  and 
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W ordsworth.  The  volume  accordingly  apprart ; 
hut  for  any  immediate  honor  which  the  author 
receiveg,  he  might  as  well  have  been  a prophet. 
So  slow  is  their  sale  that  when,  a few  years 
after,  the  publisher  upon  retiring  from  business 
disposes  of  his  copyrights,  that  of  the  Ballads 
is  reckoned  as  of  no  value.  Mr.  Cottle  there- 
upon requests  the  purchaser,  the  great  London 
publisher  Longman,  to  give  it  to  him,  that  he 
may  present  it  to  the  author.  ‘‘  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  it,”  replies  the  famooa  bibliopole. 

The  name  of  Charles  Lamb  now  begins  to  be 
spoken  among  the  circle  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Cottle,  though  he  is  personally  known  only  to 
Coleridge  ; for  Lamb  is  a clerk  in  London,  and 
is  tied  to  Us  daily  task  at  the  desk  of  the  India 
House.  He  had  been  a schoolfellow  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  reverences  him  almost  to  idolatry. 
Slight  in  form,  awkward  in  demeanor,  and 
afflicted  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
none  as  yet  recognize  in  him  one  of  the  most 
genial  spirits  and  delicate  humorists  of  the  time. 

Few  who  listened  to  the  quaint  conceits  and  I 
delicate  fancies  of  Lamb,  knew  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a moral  heroism  which  enabled  him 
cheerfully  to  fulfill  the  sternest  duties  ever  im- 
posed upon  man ; that  he  was  daily  enacting  a 
part  in  one  of  the  deepest  tragedies  of  human 
life ; and  that  over  him  and  his  brooded  a more 
unrelenting  fate  than  that  which  in  the  old 
Greek  drama  overhung  the  doomed  house  of 
Atreus.  He  was  now  just  entering  upon  man- 
hood, and  his  scanty  salary  as  a junior  clerk 
was  the  chief  support  of  his  fimiily.  His  father 
had  fallen  into  a state  of  almost  utter  imbecility ; 
his  mother  was  afflicted  with  a disease  which 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs ; and  his 
sister,  ten  years  older  than  himself,  in  addition 
to  daily  attendance  and  nightly  watching  with 
their  mother,  endeavored  to  add  to  their  re- 
sources by  needlework.  There  was  a hereditary 
taint  of  insanity  in  the  family,  which  bad  not 
long  before  developed  itself  in  Charles  Lamb. 
To  Coleridge  he  writes,  at  this  time : I know 
not  what  suffering  scenes  you  have  gone  through 
at  Bristol.  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diver- 
sified of  late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last 
year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant 
passed  very  agreeably  in  a mad-house.  I am 
somewhat  rational  now,  and  don't  bite  any  one. 
But  mad  1 was.  It  may  convince  you  of  my 
regard  for  you  when  I tell  you  that  my  head  ran 
on  you  in  my  madness  almost  as  much  as  on 
another  person,  who,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my  temporary 
phrensy.”  A recurrence  of  these  attacks  was 
reasonably  to  have  been  anticipated.  But  any 
tendency  to  mental  aberration  was  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  a great  calamity  which  suddenly 
fell  upon  him,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  duties 
which  it  involved. 

Those  who  in  after  years  win  their  way  to 
the  friendship  of  Lamb  are  impressed  by  the 
anxious  and  yearning  love  which  exists  between 
him  and  his  sister.  They  arc  all  the  world  to 
each  other.  But  It  is  fully  a half  century  before 


any,  save  the  most  select  few,  know  the  natme 
of  the  moumfui  tie  that  binds  them  together 
It  was  only  when,  a few  years  since,  the  death 
of  the  survivor  removed  the  obstacles  which 
tenderness  for  the  living  interposed,  that  the 
publication  of  Talfouid's  **  Final  Memorials  of 
Lamb”  unvailed  the  mystery. 

Mary  Lamb,  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
loving  souls  that  ever  breathed,  had  more  than 
once  manifested  the  taint  of  insanity  latent  in 
her  family.  At  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
in  one  of  these  paroxysms,  induced  by  incessant 
toil  and  watchfulness,  she  had  stabbed  her  own  • 
mother  to  the  heart,  and  inflicted  a wound  upon 
her  father.  Lamb  writes  to  Coleridge  : My 
poor,  dear,  dearest  sister  has  been  the  death  of 
her  own  mother.  I was  at  hand  only  time 
enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp. 
She  is  at  present  in  a mad-house,  from  whence 
I fear  she  must  be  removed  to  a hospital.  1 am 
very  composed  and  calm,  and  able  to  do  the 
best  that  remains  to  do.  Write  me  as  religious 
a letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is 
gone  and  done  with.  With  me  *the  former 
things  are  past  away,’  and  I have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  feel.  You  look  after  your 
own  frmily.  I have  my  reason  and  strength 
left  me  to  take  care  of  mine.  I charge  you, 
don’t  think  of  coming  to  see  me.  Write.  I 
will  not  see  you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty 
love  you  and  all  of  us.”  And  again  : **  God  be 
praised,  wonderful  as  it  is  to  teU,  I have  never 
once  been  otherwise  than  collected  and  calm, 
even  on  that  dreadful  day ; even  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  scene,  I preserved  a tranquillity 
which  bystanders  may  have  construed  into  in- 
diflerence — a tranquillity  not  of  despair.  I felt 
that  I had  something  else  to  do  than  to  regret. 

I closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that  night,  but  lay 
without  terrors  and  without  despair.  I have 
lost  no  sleep  since.” 

Need  enough  was  there  that  Lamb  should 
possess  his  soul  in  calmness,  for  every  thing 
rested  upon  him.  So  deeply  had  his  father 
sunk  into  dotage  that  in  a single  day  he  had 
wholly  forgotten  what  had  occurred,  and  while 
the  coroner's  inquest  was  sitting,  he  was  play- 
ing at  cribbage  in  the  next  room.  Lamb  stands 
alone  in  the  world  to  confront  this  terrible  fate, 
and  he  does  it  unflinchingly.  His  dead  are 
buried  from  his  sight ; his  sister  is  removed  to 
the  asylum,  where  she  soon  recovers  from  the 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  and  rightly  looks  upon 
what  has  occurred  as  a calamity,  not  as  a crime ; 
but  for  her  own  and  her  father's  sake  she  must 
not  return  home  at  present.  From  his  scanty 
earnings  the  brother  makes  liberal  provision 
for  her  wants,  and  himself  toils  at  his  desk  till 
far  into  the  night.  When  he  comes  home,  faint 
and  overwearied,  he  must  play  at  cribbage  with 
his  frther.  “ If  you  won’t  play  with  me,  you 
might  as  well  not  come  home  at  all,”  says  the 
poor  old  man. 

In  the  course  of  a few  months,  death  relieves 
the  father  from  his  weary  and  unprofitable  lifcp 
and  Lamb  resolves  to  bring  his  sister  to  his 
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Wme.  This  wish  meets  with  opposition.  It 
is  hinted  that  she  should  be  kept  in  perpetual 
eonfinement,  for  no  assurance  can  be  afforded 
against  the  return  of  her  insanity.  But  Lamb 
persists,  and  by  entering  into  a solemn  engage- 
ment to  take  her  for  life  under  his  charge,  suc- 
ceeds in  effecting  her  release.  And  so,  at  the' 
age  of  twenty-two,  with  an  income  of  barely  a 
hundred  pounds,  hardly  won  at  the  desk,  he 
binds  upon  himself  the  cross  of  daily  mart3rrdom, 
crushes  within  his  heart  the  germs  of  a first 
lore,  and  sets  out  upon  the  long  pilgrimage  of 
tile,  a man  foredoomed  to  lone  estate.  How 
nobly  and  unflinchingly  this  self-imposed  task 
was  fiilfilled,  and  what  a rich  return  of  love  was 
given  back  to  him,  the  Life  of  Lamb,  as  recorded 
by  his  loving  biographer,  may  inform  us.  For 
almost  half  a century  this  unwearied  care  was 
continued  ; and  as  the  fortunes  of  the  brother  im- 
proved, his  first  solicitude  was  to  make  provision 
that  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him,  as  she 
did  for  many  years,  her  comfort  should  be  se- 
cured. To  the  lasting  honor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  whose  service  he  was,  be  it  re- 
corded, that  upon  his  death  the  pension  which 
according  to  their  rules  would  have  been  paid 
to  his  widow,  had  he  left  one,  was  continued  to 
his  sister. 

The  paroxysms  of  insanity  of  his  sister  re- 
timed through  life  with  increasing  frequency 
and  duration.  It  is  impossible  to  read  with  dry 
eyes,  in  his  published  letters,  the  touching  al- 
lusions to  her  illness,  and  the  fervent  prayers 
for  her  recovery,  when  we  know  that  these  ill- 
nesses were  returns  of  her  insanity.  The  re- 
eumnees  of  these  [Kiroxysms  were  forewarned 
by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  which  grew 
to  be  too  well  known.  When  these  symptoms 
made  their  appearance,  the  sister  took  her  way, 
accompanied  by  her  brother,  to  the  mad-house, 
where  she  remained  till  the  maduess  had  passed, 
when  she  again  returned  to  their  home.  More 
than  once  were  they  seen  together  on  their  way 
in  this  touching  pilgrimage. 

Coleridge  at  this  period  passed  some  time  in 
London,  and  Lamb’s  chief  delight  was  in  his  con- 
iMsation  ; when  he  returns  to  the  country  the 
toiiely  clerk  writes  to  him  the  most  touching 
irpressions  of  love  and  homage;  **You  are 
the  only  correspondent,  and,  I might  add,  the 
otily  friend  I have  in  the  world.  I go  nowhere, 
and  have  no  acquaintance.  Slow  of  speech 
and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one  seeks  or  cares 
for  my  society,  and  I am  left  alone.”  Poor 
Lamb! 

^y-and-by  Coleridge  proposes  that  a few 
poems  which  Lamb  has  written  should  be 
printed  in  a volume  with  his  own,  to  be  pub- 
li^ied  by  the  kindly  Cottle.  This  is  acceded  to, 
aid  Lamb  inscril^s  his  portion  **with  all  a 
brother’s  fondness  to  Mary  Ann  Lamb,  the 
Author’s  best  Friend  and  Sister.” 

Let  us  now  overleap  a score  of  years,  and 
look  again  upon  the  fair  brotherhood  of  poets. 
Southey  has  long  ago  taken  up  his  residence  in 
his  beautiful  home  at  Keswick,  where  he  labors 


as  diligmitly  and  persistently  with  his  pen  as 
does  any  laborer  in  broad  England  with  spade 
or  hammer.  Yet  he  is  ehanged.  The  Robert 
Southey  of  the  olden  time,  the  man  of  high 
hopes  and  brilliant  aspirations,  is  dead.  The 
poetical  fire  has  burnt  itself  out.  The  verse 
which  he  will  yet  write  compares  sadly  with  the 
productions  of  his  youth : with  ” Joan  of  Arc” 
and  ” Madoc,”  with  the  wonderful  creation  of 
” Thalaba”  and  the  gorgeous  Oriental  splendor 
of  the  ’’Curse  of  Kehama.”  Instead  of  these 
he  produces  the  feeble  ” Vision  of  Judgment,” 
an  apotheosis  of  the  third  and  most  stupid  of 
the  Georges.  The  Pantisocrat  has  subsided 
into  the  strict  Conservative  and  rigid  Church- 
man. The  author  of  ” Wat  Tyler”  has  grown 
into  a firm  upholder  of  the  powers  that  he ; and, 
for  the  rest,  is  one  of  the  main  writers  for  the 
Ultra-Tory  Quarterly  Review. 

W'ords worth  has  calmly  and  conscientiously 
fathomed  his  own  powers ; and  from  his  still 
retreat  among  the  lakes  has  sent  forth  to  the 
world  those  poems  which,  falling  at  first  un- 
heeded, have  now,  like  the  winged  seed,  sprung 
up  into  so  glorious  a harvest  of  renown.  The 
” Excursion”  has  just  made  its  appearance. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  has  oracularly  pro- 
nounced that  it  will  never  do.  But  the  critic 
might  as  well  attempt  to  crush  the  Alps  by 
■tamping  his  foot  upon  them,  as  to  crush  that 
poem  by  a sneer.  Unmoved  alike  by  calumny 
or  neglect,  the  great  philosophical  poet  goes 
serenely  on  his  way^  confident  of  future  fame. 
He  asks  ” fit  audience  though  few”  for  his 
strains,  and  gains  far  more  than  he  asks. 

This  year,  1616,  marks  the  darkest  period  in 
the  life  of  Coleridge.  That  wonderful  genius 
which,  in  its  youth,  had  created  the  ” Ancient 
Mariner”  and  ” Chriatahel,”  which  in  its  glori- 
ous prime  had  given  birth  to  the  solemn  ” Ode  to 
the  departing  Year,”  and  the  sublime  ” Hymn  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamouny ;”  which  had  reproduced 
the  great  work  of  Schiller’s  manhood  so  grandly 
that  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the 
original  or  the  translation ; which  had  uttered  the 
serene  and  stately  wisdom  of  the  “Friend;” 
which  had  apparently  swept  the  circle  of  meta- 
physical inquiry,  and  flung  a bridge  of  light  across 
the  abysses  of  “ fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge 
absolute  :”  that  genius  which  had  done  all  this, 
and  which  had  shown  itself  adequate  to  achieve- 
ments far  higher  than  any  or  all  of  these,  was 
now  suffering  under  disastrous  eclipse.  This 
year  is  the  crisis  and  culminating  point  of 
Coleridge’s  opium-eating. 

Biography  has  few  pages  so  mournful  as  those 
which  relate  this  passage  in  the  life  of  Cole- 
ridge. Cottle,  who  has  for  years  lost  sight  of 
his  early  friend,  learned  a couple  of  years  ago 
that  he  would  soon  make  his  appearance  at 
Bristol  as  an  itinerant  lecturer.  W hen  ho  comes, 
the  fearful  state  to  which  he  is  reduced  becomes 
apparent.  Most  earnestly  does  Cottle  remon- 
strate with  him,  urging  him  to  abandon  the 
pernicious  habit,  and  to  return  to  that  family 
whom  for  years  he  has  utterly  abandoned. 
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What  a depth  of  tragedy  lies  in  Coleridge’s 
letters  on  this  subject.  **For  ten  years,”  he 
•ays,  **tbe  anguish  of  my  spirit  has  been  in- 
describable, the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but 
the  consciousness  of  my  guilt  worse.  I have 
prayed  with  drops  of  agony  on  my  brow,  trem- 
bling not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  God,  but 
even  before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer.”  Try 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  drug ! He  has 
tried,  till  life  itself  has  seemed  to  him  at  peril. 
Could  he  but  obtain  a paltry  sum  of  money  to 
maintain  him  in  a private  mad-house  how  gladly 
would  he  add  external  restraint  to  his  shattered 
will,  and  then  there  might  be  hope.  For  his 
disorder  is  madness,  a derangement  not  of  the 
intellect  but  of  the  will.  You  bid  me  rouse 
myself,  he  says ; **  Go  bid  a man  paralytic  in 
both  arms  to  mb  them  briskly  together,  and  that 
will  cure  hiih.  * Alas  !’  he  would  reply,  *that 
I can  not  move  roy  arms  is  my  complaint  and 
my  misery.’  May  God  bless  you,  and  your 
unfortunate  and  most  miserable  S.  T.  Coleridge.” 
Amin  : ” You  have  no  conception  of  the  dread- 
ful hell  of  my  mind,  and  conscience,  and  body. 
You  bid  me  to  pray.  Oh,  I do  pray  to  be  able 
to  pray.” . ...”  1 have  resolved  to  place  myself 
in  any  situation  in  which  I can  remain  for  a 
month  or  two,  as  a child,  wholly  in  the  power 
of  others ; but  alas,  I have  no  money and 
then  follow  entreaties  that  this  old  schoolfellow 
and  that  other  ” affectionate  friend  to  worthless 
me,”  would  consult  together  on  his  behalf 
Does  not  this  exceed  in  tragic  pathos  the  spec- 
tacle of  Swift  in  his  old  age  of  madness  t Swift 
was  mad,  but  unconscious  of  his  fate.  Cole- 
ridge was  a conscious,  remorseful  madman, 
praying  for  the  restraint  of  an  asylum. 

Southey’s  narrower  but  well-balanced  mind 
can  not  comprehend  this  state  of  Coleridge.  He 
is  not  a proper  object  for  charitable  aid ; he  can 
work,  and  find  profitable  employment,  if  he  will 
” I work  and  by  my  daily  labor  win  bread  for 
myself  and  those  dependent  upon  me,  including 
even  the  wife  and  children  of  Coleridge,  who 
has  absolutely  forsaken  them.  He  promises, 
but  does  nothing.  New  friends  may  perhaps  aid 
him  with  money,  but  those  who  know  him  well 
know  his  habits.  All  that  he  needs  is  to  leave 
off  opium,  and  do  his  duty.”  Yes  ! All  that  a 
man  dying  of  consumption  needs,  is  to  breathe 
deeply  and  freely — all  that  a lunatic  needs,  is  to 
act  sanely ! It  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless, 
he  thinks,  to  supply  Coleridge  with  money  to 
expend  himself.  But  let  him  come  to  him  and 
his  own  family  at  Keswick.  ” Here  he  ought  to 
be.  He  knows  in  what  manner  ho  would  be 
received : by  his  children  with  joy  ; by  his  wife 
not  with  tears,  if  she  can  control  them — cer- 
tainly not  with  reproaches;  by  myself  only 
with  encouragement.” 

In  this  sad  wreck  of  the  vital  power  of  the 
w ill,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  moral  nature  of 
Coleridge  in  a measure  participated.  While 
throwing  himself  on  the  charity  ef  his  old 
fnends,  professing,  and  doubtless  feeling,  the 
**'7epest  anxiety  to  reform,  he  was  secretly  and 


by  stealth  procuring  the  drug,  whose  use  was 
both  consequence  and  cause  of  his  ruin.  What 
a mournful  letter  is  that  to  a friend  whom  he 
had  thus  deceived  : ” Dear  sir — for  I am  un- 
worthy to  call  any  good  man  friend — much  less 
you,  whose  hospitality  and  love  I have  abused  ; 
accept,  however,  my  entreaties  for  your  forgive- 
ness and  for  your  prayers.  Conceive  a poor 
miserable  wretch  who  for  many  years  has  been 
attempting  to  beat  off  pain  by  a constant  recur- 
rence to  the  vice  that  reproduces  it.  Conceive 
a spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for 
others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which  his 
crimes  exclude  him.  In  short,  conceive  what- 
ever is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless, 
and  you  will  form  as  tolerid>le  a notion  of  my 
state  as  it  is  possible  for  any  good  man  to  have. 
....  In  the  one  crime  of  Opium  what  crime 
have  I not  made  myself  guilty  of.  Ingratitude 
to  my  Maker,  and  to  my  benefactors — injustice 
and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  children — self- 
contempt for  my  repeated  promise-breach  ; nay 
too  often,  actual  falsehood.” 

Alas  that  the  great  philosopher  should  have 
occasion  to  write  as  a mendicant  to  his  old 
friend;  to  lay  bare  his  distress,  his  poverty. 
Can  Mr.  Cottle  advance  him  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  on  the  pledge  of  his  manuscripts  1 He 
has  already  enough  poems  to  make  an  additional 
volume ; besides,  what  few  or  none  have  ever 
seen,  a series  of  Odes  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer ; 
and  more  than  all,  he  has  the  materials  all  col- 
lected for  the  Great  Work,  ” Christianity  con- 
sidered as  Philosophy,  and  as  the  only  Philoso- 
phy.” He  has  all  the  materials  collected,  and 
In  no  small  part  reduced  to  form,  and  written 
out ; but  how  can  he  complete  the  work  1 what 
can  he  do  when  he  is  so  poor,  when  he  must 
turn  momently  from  those  high  themes  to  scribble 
for  daily  bread — and  alas  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  daily  opium,  though  of  that  he  says  nothing. 
He  is  five  and  twenty  pounds  in  debt,  his  ex- 
penses are  fifty  shillings  a week — and  he  never 
in  his  life  had  fifty  pounds  beforehand  ; not 
even  when  young  Do  Quincey  (afterward  to  be 
known  as  ” The  Opium  Eater,”)  years  ago,  pre- 
sented him  with  three  hundred  pounds — all  was 
forestalled.  Can  his  old  friend  Cottle  assist 
him,  for  he  would  rather  die  than  be  subject  as 
a slave  to  a club  of  subscribers  to  his  poverty  1 

No : Mr.  Cottle  for  the  first  time  refuses  to 
advance  the  required  amount  of  money — ^he 
knows  where  that  poor  man’s  money  must  go 
to,  who  uses  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  lauda- 
num weekly.  All  he  dares  do  is  to  send  him 
five  pounds.  Three  days  after  the  date  of  the 
last  letter,  and  before  the  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived, Coleridge  writes  still  more  piteously. 
He  has  exhausted  the  slender  resources  of  the 
friends  whose  hospitality  he  has  enjoyed.  He 
has  humbled  himself  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
four  or  five  of  his  old  associates  and  friends.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  will  try  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
by  receiving  or  waiting  on  day-pupils : but  even 
for  this  he  can  not  wait  without  some  assist- 
ance to  meet  his  immediate  and  pressing  nece*- 
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•ities.  If  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  that,  he  will 
take  cheap  lodgings  somewhere,  and  will  receive 
or  wait  on  twenty  pupils,  partly  children  and 
partly  those  more  advanc^  in  years.  The 
children  he  will  instruct  in  the  elements  of  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  ; the  elder 
pupils  he  will  instruct  upon  a systematic  plan 
of  general  knowledge.  So  many  hours  each 
day  and  evening  he  will  devote  to  his  pupils. 
To  these,  or  any  other  merely  mechanical  duties, 
he  is  sure  he  can  attend  with  the  strictest  regu- 
larity. But  composition  is  no  voluntary  busi- 
ness. The  &ct  that  he  must  do  a thing  robs 
him  of  the  power  to  do  it.  Had  he  only  pos- 
sessed a competency  he  should  have  been  a 
voluminous  writer.  As  for  the  pupils,  he 
thinks  that  fifteen  pounds  a year  from  each 
would  not  be  more  than  he  might  venture  to 
ask.  Excluding  holidays  and  vacations,  this 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  a paltry  shil- 
ling a day.  What  a spectacle  for  gods  and 
men  ! The  mightiest,  the  most  gifted,  the  most 
richly  stored  intellect  of  the  time — scarcely 
equaled  in  any  or  all  time-^looking  forward 
with  trembling  hope  to  a lowly  lodging,  and 
the  duties  of  the  humblest  usher,  at  a sliilU^g  a 
day  for  each  pupil.  This  sad  letter  is  the  last 
th^  Coleridge  ever  addressed  to  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Cottle.  It  bears  date  March  10,  1816. 

How  the  neit  year  past  we  know  not,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1816  Coleridge  made  his  state 
known  to  an  eminent  London  physician.  The 
physician  writes  to  a brother  in  the  profession, 
Mr.  Gilhnan  of  Highgate,  that  a very  learned, 
but  in  one  respect  very  unfortunate  gentleman 
has  made  a singular  application  to  him.  He 
has  for  many  years  made  use  of  large  quantities 
of  opium ; he  has  for  some  time  endeavored  to 
break  off  the  habit,  but  his  friends  have  not 
sufficient  firmness  to  absolutely  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  the  drug.  He  wishes  to  put 
himself  under  the  control  of  some  medical  man 
who  will  firmly  refuse  to  allow  him  to  use  it. 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  is  possessed  of  a 
very  communicative  disposition,  and  his  society 
will  be  found  interesting  and  useful.  Will  Mr. 
Gillman  undertake  the  charge?  Mr.  Gitiman 
consents,  and  in  April,  1816,  Coleridge  becomes 
an  inmate  of  his  family,  a dear  friended  honored 
guest  for  nineteen  years. 

Coleridge  was  now  but  four-and-forty ; in 
the  very  prime  of  life.  Thanks  to  the  care  of 
his  new  friends,  the  fearful  habit  which  had 
acquired  such  power  over  him  was  overcome ; 
and  the  world  might  still  hope  that  the  bright 
promise  held  out  by  the  **  logician,  metaphysi- 
cian, bard,*’  would  yet  be  fulfilled.  But  though 
the  weapon  had  been  withdrawn,  the  infixed 
barb  remained  behind.  Physical  agony,  in- 
capacity for  continuous  mental  exertion  or 
resolute  effort,  were  his  portion  daily  and 
nightly.  His  life’s  work  was  done.  A mighty 
work  it  was,  in  itself  considered,  for  he  has  stamp- 
ed his  own  impress  upon  the  thought  of  his  age ; 
and  given  form  and  color  to  the  rising  literature 
of  his  own  country,  and  still  more  to  that  of 


ours.  But  what  he  has  accomplished  is  almost 
nothing  when  measured  by  the  capacities  which 
lay  within  him,  or  by  the  plans  of  his  early 
manhood,  in  the  bright  day  spring  of  his  fancy, 
with  hope  like  a fiery  column  before  him — the 
dark  pillar  not  yet  turned.”  The  seven  volumes 
of  his  Works,  which  have  been  first  brought  to- 
gether upon  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  comprise 
the  direct  results  of  his  intellectual  life.  Few 
and  scanty  are  those  which  were  produced  after 
the  close  of  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  ” Aids  to 
Reflection,”  a short  tract  or  two,  a few  brief 
and  tender  verses,  such  as  the  “ Lines  suggested 
by  the  Last  Words  of  Berengarius,”  the  “ Blos- 
soming of  the  Solitary  Date  Tree,”  “ Work 
without  Hope,”  “ Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  in 
Education” — all  most  touching  as  exponents 
of  his  own  states  of  mind — are  the  sum  of  what 
the  world  has  to  show  ef  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  the  life  of  the  most  profound  genius  of 
his  age.  Of  the  last  ten  years  of  this  life,  not 
as  many  pages  exist.  These  four  lines,  intended 
as  an  “ Inscription  for  a Time-piece,”  are  pro- 
bably the  last  he  over  wrote  : 

Now !— it  is  gone.  Our  brief  hours  travel  poet, 

Each  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  Why  or  How;— 
But  know,  each  parting  hour  givea  up  a ghost 
To  dwell  within  thoe— an  eternal  Now  ! 

What  Coleridge  wrote  of  himself  long  years 
before  was  true  retrospectively ; but  an  added 
emphasis  of  truth  lay  therein  prophetically  en- 
folded ; 

** past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain ; 

And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain, 

And  all  Which  I had  won  in  wood-walks  wild, 

And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared— but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  home  upon  my  bier. 

In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  selfkame  grave.** 

Yet  he  still  discoursed  of  that  “ Great  Work,” 
which  was  to  be  the  crown  and  complement  of 
his  intellectual  life.  But  three  years  before  his 
death  he  penned  that  solemn  prayer,  closing 
with  the  petition : “If  the  purpose  and  aspira- 
tion of  my  heart  be  upright  before  Thee,  who 
alone  knowest  the  heart  of  man,  oh,  in  Thy 
mercy  vouchsafe  me  yet  in  this  my  decay  of  life 
an  interval  of  ease  and  strength,  if  so— thy 
grace  disposing  and  assisting — I may  make 
compensation  to  thy  church  for  the  unused 
talents  thou  hast  entrusted  to  me,  for  the 
neglected  opportunities  which  thy  loving  kind- 
ness had  provided.  Oh,  let  me  be  found  a 
laborer  in  thy  vineyard,  though  of  the  late  hour, 
when  the  I^rd  and  Heir  of  the  vintage,  Christ 
Jesus,  calleth  for  his  servant.”  His  friends 
and  admirers  still  hoped  that  the  Great  Work 
would  be  put  forth — a work  which  should  be  a 
possession  to  mankind  forevermore.  But  of  it 
no  trace  or  fragment  exists.  Yet  the  absolute 
powers  of  Coleridge’s  intellect  were  unimpaired. 
The  abode  of  the  worthy  Gillman  became  a 
Mecca  to  which  year  after  year  thronged  the 
young  and  the  enthusiastic,  the  earnest  and  the 
hopeful,  to  listen  to  his  marvelous  discourse. 
From  these  high  colloquies  they  returned  bear- 
ing away  precious  and  weighty  firagments  of 
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thought,  M traTelerfl  gather  richly  sculptured 
marbles  and  mutilated  statuary  from  the  ruined 
temples  of  antiquity — fragments  indeed,  but 
more  valuable  than  the  unbroken  works  of  later 
ages.  So  passed  away  the  swift  years,  until 
the  25th  July,  1834,  when 

** every  mortal  power  of  Coleridfe 

Was  ft-ozen  at  its  marvelous  source.** 

He  had  written  his  own  epitaph  in  these 
words : 

**  Stop,  Christian  passer  by : stop,  child  of  God, 

And  read  with  g^le  breast.  Beneath  this  S(^ 

A poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he. 

Oh,  lift  a thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. 

That  he  who  many  a year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death. 

Mercy  for  praise— to  be  forgiven  for  fhme, 

He  asked,  and  hoped  through  Christ.  Do  thou  the  same.** 

Requiegcat  in  pace.  Lamb  mourned  the  death 
of  his  early  friend  with  intense  sorrow.  **  Cole- 
ridge is  dead,”  he  would  break  forth  at  intervals. 
But  in  a little  more  than  two  years  his  lonely 
pilgrimage  closed,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
pass  the  portals  of  the  Silent  Land. 

Still  a few  years  longer,  and  the  overtasked 
brain  of  Southey  began  to  give  way.  Memory 
grew  feeble,  and  his  recollection  of  things  re- 
ceded farther  and  farther  toward  the  days  of  his 
childhood.  His  conversation  grew  wandering 
and  unconnected.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  he 
ceased  from  his  wanted  labors,  dreaming,  long 
after  the  power  of  execution  was  extinct,  of 
completing  his  unfinished  works,  and  ever  plan- 
ning new  ones.  He  ceased  to  write ; but  still 
continued  mechanically  to  read,  after  the  faculty 
of  comprehension  had  gone ; and  when  unable 
to  read  even,  he  still  loved  to  wander  vacantly 
among  the  long  files  of  his  beloved  volumes, 
gazing  dreamily  at  them.  Thus  for  three  years 
the  grew  closer  and  darker,  until  the  closing 
year,  during  which  all  knowledge  of  outward 
things  seemed  to  have  vanished.  So  it  was 
with  joy  rather  than  sorrow  that  on  the  21st 
day  of  March,  1843,  his  loving  friends  saw  the 
thread  of  life  loosed,  and  knew  that  he  had 
passed  from  the  darkness  of  this  world  into  the 
brightness  of  the  Life  Eeyond. 

Among  the  few  who  followed  the  remains  of 
Southey  to  the  grave,  was  a calm-eyed  man  whose 
tall  form  was  scarcely  bent  by  the  weight  of  more 
than  three-score  years  and  ten.  It  was  "Words- 
worth, who  had  walked  over  the  hills  that  wild 
and  stormy  March  morning,  in  reverence  for  an 
unbroken  friendship  of  half  a century. 

Yet  a few  years  more,  and  he,  the  greatest 
— greatest  in  performance,  though  not  greatest 
in  capability — ^the  eldest-bom  of  that  great 
triumvirate  of  poets,  and  the  survivor  of  them 
all,  having  rounded  the  full  circle  of  four-score 
years,  joined  on  the  23d  of  April,  1860,  the  still 
throng  of  the  Immortals. 

As  we  write  these  concluding  lines,  intelli- 
genco  comes  to  us  across  the  Atlantic,  that  Mr. 
Cottle,  the  firm  and  faithful  friend  of  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Lamb,  has 
rejoined  their  companionship  beyond  the  portals 
•f  iiine. 


THE  HERO  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

BY  HBNRT  T.  TUCKBRMAN. 

ON  a green  knoll,  in  yonder  field  of  graves, 

Where  the  rank  grass  o'er  mound  and  tablet  waves, 
A granite  shaft  allures  the  vagrant  eye 
To  where  the  ashes  of  a hero  lie. 

This  briny  air,  in  its  perennial  sweep. 

Nerved  his  young  friunc  to  conquer  on  the  deep  ; 
Around  these  shores,  a Ixjy,  with  sportive  ease, 

He  trimmed  his  shallop  to  the  wayward  breeae ; 

A fearless  athlete,  in  his  summer  play. 

He  clove  the  surf  of  this  unrivaled  bay ; 

Trod  the  lone  cUlf  where  storm-lashed  biUows  roll. 
To  see  the  rocks  their  bafBed  rage  control. 

Or  watch  their  serried  ranks  majestic  pour 
A ceaseless  tribute  on  his  native  shore ; 

The  sno^^y  fringes  on  each  leaping  surge. 

Like  victors'  wreaths,  heroic  purpose  urge  ; 

In  their  wild  roar  the  deadly  charge  he  hears, 

Feels  in  their  spray  a nation's  grateful  tears ; 

The  mellow  sunsets,  w'hose  emblazoned  crest 
With  purple  radiance  flushes  all  the  west, 

Like  glory's  banner,  to  his  vision  spread, 

To  guide  the  living,  consecrate  the  dead  I 

His  boyhood  thus  by  winds  and  waves  beguiled* 
Here  Nature  cradled  her  intrepid  child  ; 

Won  his  clear  gaze  to  scan  the  horizon  wall. 

His  heart  w'ith  ocean's  heart  to  rise  and  faU, 

His  ear  to  drink  the  music  of  the  gale, 

His  pulse  to  leap  with  the  careering  sail, 

His  brow  the  landscape's  open  look  to  weat^ 

His  eye  to  freshen  in  this  crystal  air ; 

Braced  by  her  rigors,  melted  by  her  smile. 

She  reared  the  hero  of  her  peerless  isle. 

Then  vrent  he  forth— not  like  a knight  of  old. 
Armed  at  all  points,  with  veterans  enrolled. 

But  in  the  strength  of  a devoted  will, 

A martyr's  patience  and  a patriot's  skill : 

No  fleet  was  his  whose  guns  and  pennons  bore 
The  tested  might  of  conquests  won  of  yore  ; 

The  trees  whose  shadow  played  o'er  Eric's  ware, 
Were  felled  and  launched — a rampart  for  the  brave ; 
The  oak  that  stretched  its  leafy  branches  there, 

And  dallied  lightly  with  the  autumn  air, 

One  mom,  a sturdy  bulwark  of  the  free, 

Floated  the  empress  of  that  inland  sea ! 

No  gray  survivors  of  the  battle’s  wreck 
Manned  the  rude  ports  of  her  unpolished  deck; 
Destined  to  grapple  with  a practiced  foe. 

The  will  to  fight  is  all  her  champions  know. 

Sublime  the  pause  when  down  the  gleaming  tide, 
The  virgin  galleys  to  the  conflict  glide ; 

The  very  wind,  as  if  in  awe  or  grief, 

Scarce  wakes  a ripple,  or  disturbs  a leaf; 

The  lighted  brand,  the  piles  of  iron  hail, 

The  boatswain’s  whistle  and  the  fluttering  sail, 

The  thick-strewn  sand  beneath  their  noiseless  tread, 
To  drink  the  gallant  blood  as  yet  unshed, 

The  long-drawn  breath,  the  glance  of  mutual  cheer, 
Eager  w'ith  hope,  oblivious  of  fear. 

Valor's  stem  mood,  affection's  pensive  sigh. 

Alone  declare  relentless  havoc  nigh. 

Behold  her  chieftain's  glad,  prophetic  smile.. 

As  a new  banner  he  unrolls  the  while  ; 

Hear  the  gay  shout  of  his  elated  crew 
When  the  dear  watchword  hovers  to  their  view. 

And  Lawrence,  silent  in  the  arms  of  death, 
Bequeaths  defiance  with  his  latest  breath.  * 

Why  to  one  point  turns  every  graceful  prow  f 
What  scares  the  eagle  from  liis  lonely  liough  ? 
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A bnirle  note  far  thrcmgh  the  welkin  ringa, 

From  ship  to  ship  its  airy  challenge  flings ; 

Then  round  each  hull  the  murky  war  clouds  loom, 
Her  lightnings  glare,  her  sullen  thunders  boom  ; 

Peal  follows  peal,  and  with  each  lurid  flash, 

The  tall  masts  shiver  and  the  bulwarks  crash ; 

The  shrouds  hang  loose,  the  docks  are  wet  with  gore, 
And  dying  shrieks  resound  along  the  shore  ; 

As  fall  the  bleeding  victims,  one  by  one. 

Their  messmates  rally  to  the  smoking  gun. 

As  the  maimed  forms  are  sadly  borne  away 
From  the  fierce  carnage  of  that  murderous  fray, 

A fitful  joy  lights  up  each  drooping  eye 
To  see  the  starry  banner  floating  high. 

Or  mark  their  unharmed  leader's  dauntless  air 
(His  life  enfolded  in  his  loved-one’s  prayer).* 

Pity  and  high  resolve  his  bosom  rend, 

* Not  o’er  my  head  shall  that  bright  flag  descend !’ 
With  brief  monition,  from  the  hulk  he  springs, 

To  a fresh  deck  his  rapid  transit  w ings, 

Bark  to  the  strife  exultant  shapes  his  way, 

Again  to  test  the  fortunes  of  the  day : 

As  l)cars  the  noble  consort  slowly  down. 
Portentous  now'  her  teeming  cimnon  frown  ; 

List  to  the  volleys  that  incessant  break 
The  ancient  silence  of  that  border  lake  ! 

As  lifts  the  smoke,  what  longue  can  fitly  tell 
The  transports  which  those  manly  bosoms  swell, 
When  Britain’s  ensign  down  the  reeling  mast 
Sinks  to  proclaim  the  deliperatc  struggle  past ! 
Electric  cheers  along  the  shattered  fleet, 

"Wiih  rapturous  hail,  her  youthful  hero  gn*ct ; 

Meek  in  his  triumph,  as  in  danger  calm. 

With  reverent  hand  he  takes  the  victor’s  palm  ; 

His  wreath  of  conquest  on  Faith’s  altar  lays,  * 

To  his  brave  comrades  yields  the  meed  of  praise  ; 
W'iih  mercy’s  balm  allays  the  captive’s  woe, 

And  wrings  oblation  from  his  vanquished  foe  ! 

WTiile  Erie’s  currents  lave  her  winding  shore 
Or  down  the  crags  a rushing  torrent  pour, 

While  floats  Columbia’s  standard  to  the  breeze, 

No  blight  shall  wither  laurels  such  as  these  ! 

1 Just  before  the  action  a flag,  with  the  motto — Don’t 
five  up  the  ship !”  was  hoisted. 

3 Perry  said,  aflcr  his  miraculous  escape,  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  his  wife’s  prayers. 

^ **  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  grant  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  Stales  a signal  victory.’’  dfcc.— Perry's  DU^ 
fotch, 

Nswpobt,  R.  I.,  Seyt.  10,  1853. 


OOCK- A-DOODLE-DOO ! ; 

OR,  THE  CROWING  OP  THE  NOBLE  COCK 
BENEVENTANO. 

IN  all  partn  of  the  world  many  high-apirited 
revolts  from  rascally  despotisms  had  of  late 
been  knocked  on  the  head  ; many  dreadful  cas- 
ualties, by  locomotive  and  steamer,  had  likewise 
knocked  hundreds  of  high-spirited  travelers  on 
the  head  (I  lost  a dear  friend  in  one  of  them) ; 
my  own  private  affairs  were  also  full  of  despot- 
isms, casualties,  and  knockings  on  the  head, 
when  early  one  morning  ki  Spring,  being  too 
full  of  hypoes  to  sleep,  I sallied  out  to  walk  on 
my  hill-side  pasture. 

It  was  a cool  and  misty,  damp,  disagreeable 
air.  The  country  looked  underdone,  its  raw 
juices  squirting  out  all  round.  I buttoned  out 
this  squitchy  air  as  well  as  I could  with  my  lean, 
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double-breasted  dress-coat — ^my  over-coat  being 
so  long-skirted  I only  used  it  in  my  wagon — 
and  spitefully  thrusting  my  crab-stick  into  the 
oozy  sod,  bent  my  blue  form  to  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  hill.  This  toiling  posture  brought  my 
head  pretty  well  earthward,  as  if  1 were  in  the 
act  of  butting  it  against  the  world.  I marked 
the  fact,  but  only  grinned  at  it  with  a ghastly 
grin. 

All  round  me  were  tokens  of  a divided  empire. 

The  old  grass  and  the  new  grass  were  striving 
together.  In  the  low  w'Ct  swales  the  verdure 
peeped  out  in  vivid  green ; beyond,  on  the  mount* 
ains,  lay  light  patches  of  snow,  strangely  re- 
lieved against  their  russet  sides ; all  the  humped 
hills  looked  like  brindled  kine  in  the  shivers. 

The  woods  were  strewn  with  dry  dead  boughs, 
snapped  off  by  the  riotous  winds  of  March,  while 
the  young  trees  skirting  the  woods  were  just  be- 
ginning to  show  the  first  yellowish  tinge  of  the 
nascent  spray. 

I sat  down  for  a moment  on  a great  rotting 
log  nigh  the  top  of  the  hill,  my  back  to  a heavy 
grove,  my  face  presented  toward  a wide  sweep- 
ing circuit  of  mountains  enclosing  a rolling,  di- 
versified country.  Along  the  base  of  one  long 
range  of  heights  ran  a lagging,  fever-and-agueish 
river,  over  which  was  a duplicate  stream  of 
dripping  mist,  exactly  corresponding  in  every 
meander  with  its  parent  water  below.  Low 
down,  here  and  there,  shreds  of  vapor  listlessly 
wandered  in  the  air,  like  abandoned  or  helmless 
nations  or  ships— or  very  soaky  towels  hung  on 
criss-cross  clothes-lines  to*  dry.  Afar,  over  a 
distant  vill|ige  lying  in  a bay  of  the  plain  formed 
by  the  mountains,  there  rested  a great  flat  can- 
opy of  haze,  like  a pall.  It  was  the  condensed 
smoke  of  the  chimneys,  with  the  condensed,  ex- 
haled breath  of  the  villagers,  prevented  from  dis- 
persion by  the  imprisoning  hills.  It  was  too 
heavy  and  lifeless  to  mount  of  itself ; so  there 
it  lay,  between  the  village  and  the  sky,  doubt- 
less hiding  many  a man  with  the  mumps,  and 
many  a queasy  child. 

My  eye  ranged  over  the  capacious  rolling 
country,  and  over  the  mountains,  and*  over  the 
village,  and  over  a farm-house  here  and. there, 
and  over  woods,  groves,  streams,  rocks,  fells — 
and  I thought  to  myself,  what  a slight  mark^ 
after  all,  does  man  make  on  this  huge  great  earth*. 

Yet  the  earth  makes  a mark  on  him.  What  a 
horrid  accident  was  that  on  the  Ohio,  where  my 
good  friend  and  thirty  other  good  fellows  were 
sloped  into  eternity  at  the  bidding  of  a thick- 
headed engineer,  who  knew  not  a valve  from  a 
flue.  And  that  crash  on  the  railroad  just  over 
yon  mountains  there,  where  two  infatuate  trains 
ran  pell-mell  into  each  other,  and  climbed  and 
clawed  each  other’s  backs  ; and  ono  locomotive 
was  found  fairly  shelled,  like  a chick,  inside 
of  a passenger  car  in  the  antagonist  train ; and 
near  a score  of  noble  hearts,  a bride  and  her 
groom,  and  an  innocent  little  infant,  were  alT 
disembarked  into  the  grim  hulk  of  Charon,  who 
ferried  them  over,  all  baggageless,  to  some 
clinkered  iron-fon^iy  country  or  other.  Yet 
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what’s  the  use  of  complaiiiing  1 What  justice 
of  the  peace  will  right  this  matter  1 Yea,  what’s 
the  use  of  bothering  tho  very  heavens  about  it  1 
Don’t  the  heavens  themselves  ordain  these  things 
— else  they  could  not  happen  1 

A miserable  world!  Who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a fortune  in  it,  when  he  knows 
not  how  long  he  can  keep  it,  for  the  thousand 
villains  and  asses  who  have  the  management  of 
railroads  and  steamboats,  and  innumerable 
other  vital  things  in  the  world.  If  they  would 
make  me  Dictator  in  North  America  a while,  I’d 
string  them  up  ! and  hang,  draw,  and  quarter ; 
fry,  roast,  and  boil ; stew,  grid,  and  devil  them, 
like  so  many  turkey-legs — the  rascally  numskulls 
of  stokers;  I’d  set  them  to  stokering  in  Tar- 
tarus—1 would. 

Great  improvements  of  the  age ! What ! to 
call  the  facilitation  of  death  and  murder  an  im- 
provement ! Who  wants  to  travri  so  &st  1 My 
grandfather  did  not,  and  he  was  no  fool.  Hark ! 
here  comes  that  old  dragon  again— that  gigantic 
gad-dy  of  a Moloch — snort ! puff ! scream  ! — 
here  he  comes  straight-bent  through  these  verr 
nal  woods,  like  the  Asiatic  cholera  cantering  on 
a camel.  Stand  aside ! here  he  comes,  the 
chartered  murderer!  the  death  monopolizer! 
judge,  jury^  and  hangman  all  together,  whose 
victims  die  always  without  benelit  of  clergy. 
For  tw^o  hundred  and  dfly  miles  that  iron  bend 
goes  yelling  through  the  land,  crying  “ More  ! 
more  ! more  !”  Would  fifty  conspiring  mount- 
ains would  fall  atop  of  him  ! And,  while  they 
were  about  it,  would  they  would  also  fall  atop 
of  that  smaller  dunning  fiend,  my  creditor,  who 
frightens  the  life  out  of  me  more  thah  any  loco- 
motive— a lantem-jawed  rascal,  who  seems  to 
run  on  a railroad  track  too,  and  duns  me  even 
on  Sunday,  all  the  way  to  church  and  back,  and 
«omes  and  sits  in  the  same  pew  with  me,  and 
pretending  to  be  polite  and  hand  me  the  prayer- 
book  opened  at  the  proper  place,  pokes  his  pesky 
bill  under  my  nose  in  the  very  midst  of  my  de- 
votions, and  so  shoves  himself  between  me  and 
salvation ; for  how  can  one  keep  his  temper  on 
such  occasimis  1 

I can’t  pay  this  horrid  man ; and  yet  they  say 
money  was  never  so  plentiful — a drug  in  the 
market ; but  blame  me  if  I can  get  any  of  the 
rirug,  though  there  never  was  a sick  man  more 
In  need  of  that  particular  sort  of  medicine.  It’s 
a lie ; money  ain’t  plenty— feel  of  my  pocket. 
Hal  here’a  powder  I was  going  to  send  to  the 
sick  baby  in  yonder  hovel,  where  the  Irish  ditcher 
lives.  That  baby  has  the  scarlet  fever.  They 
say  the  measles  are  rife  in  tho  country  too,  and 
the  varioloid,  and  tho  chicken-pox,  and  it’s  bad 
for  teething  children.  And  after  all,  I suppose 
many  of  the  poor  little  ones,  after  going  through 
all  this  trouble,  snap  off  short ; and  so  they  had 
the  measles,  mumps,  croup,  scarlet-fever,  chick- 
en-pox, cholera-morbus,  summer-complaint,  and 
ail  else,  in  vain  ! Ah  ! there’s  that  twinge  of 
the  rheumatics  in  my  right  shoulder.  I got  it 
one  night  on  the  Nor^  River,  when,  in  a 
crowded  boat,  I gave  up  my  berth  to  a tick  ludj. 


and  staid  on  deck  till  morning  in  drizzling 
weather.  There’s  the  thanks  one  gets  for  char^ 
ity  ! Twinge  ! Shoot  away,  ye  rheumatics  ! 
Ye  couldn’t  lay  on  worse  if  I were  some  villain 
who  had  murdered  the  lady  instead  of  befriend- 
ing her.  Dyspepsia  too— I am  troubled  with 
that. 

Hallo ! here  come  the  calves,  the  two-year^ 
olds,  just  turned  out  of  the  bam  into  the  pasture, 
after  six  months  of  cold  victuals.  What  a 
miserable-looking  set,  to  be  sure ! A breaking 
up  of  a hard  winter,  that’s  certain  : sharp  bones 
sticking  out  like  elbows;  all  quilted  with  a 
strange  stuff  dried  on  their  flanks  like  layers  of 
pancakes.  Hair  worn  quite  off  too,  here  and 
there  ; and  where  it  ain’t  pancaked,  or  worn  oflT, 
looks  like  the  rubbed  sides  of  mangy  old  hair- 
trunks.  In  fact,  they  are  not  six  two-year-olda, 
but  six  abominable  old  hair-trunks  wandering 
about  here  in  this  pasture. 

Hark!  By  Jove,  what’s  that!  See!  the 
very  hair-trunks  prick  their  ears  at  it,  and  stand 
and  gaze  away  down  into  the  rolling  country  yon- 
der. Hark  again!  How  clear ! how  musical! 
how  prolonged ! What  a triumphant  thanks- 
giving of  a cock-crow  ! “ Glory  be  to  God  t« 

the  highest  /”  It  says  those  very  words  as  plain 
as  ever  cock  did  in  this  world.  Why,  why,  I 
begin  to  feel  a little  in  sorts  again.  It  ain’t  so 
very  misty,  after  all.  The  sun  yonder  is  begin- 
ning to  show  himself : I feel  warmer. 

Hark ! There  again ! Did  ever  such  a blessed 
cock-crow  so  ring  out  over  the  earth  before ! 
Clear,  shrill,  full  of  pluck,  full  of  fire,  full  of  fun, 
full  of  glee.  It  plainly  says — “ Never  say^  die  r* 
My  friends,  it  is  extraordinary  is  it  not  1 

Unwittingly,  I found  that  I had  been  address- 
ing tho  two-ycar-olds — the  calves— 4n  my  en- 
thusiasm ; which  shows  how  one’s  true  nature 
will  betray  itself  at  times  in  the  most  unconscious 
way.  For  what  a very  two-year-old,  and  calf, 
I had  been  to  fall  into  the  sulks,  on  a hill-top 
too,  when  a cock  down  in  the  lowlands  there, 
without  discourse  of  reason,  and  quite  penniless 
in  the  world,  and  with  death  hanging  over  him 
at  any  moment  from  his  hungry  master,  sends 
up  a cry  like  a very  laureate  celebrating  the  glo- 
rious victory  of  New  Orleans. 

Hark  ! there  it  goes  again  ! My  firiends,  that 
must  ho  a Shanghai ; no  *doiaestic-bom  cock 
could  crow  in  such  prodigious  exulting  strains. 
Plainly,  my  friends,  a Shan^ai  of  the  Emperor 
of  China’s  breed. 

But  my  friends  the  hair-trunks,  fairly  alarmed 
at  last  by  such  eUmorooely-victorious  tones, 
were  now  scampering  off,  with  their  tails  flirt- 
ing in  the  air,  and  capering  with  their  legs  in 
clumsy  enough  sort  of  style,  sufliciently  evinc- 
ing that  they  had  not  free^  flourished  them  for 
the  six  months  last  past. 

Hark ! there  again  ! Whose  cock  is  that ! 
W'ho  in  this  region  can  afford  to  buy  such  an 
extraordinary  Shanghai  1 Bless  me— it  makes 
my  blood  bound— I feel  wild.  What  1 jumping 
on  this  rotten  old  log  here,  to  flap  my  elbows 
and  crew  too  1 And  just  now  in  the  doleful 
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(lumps.  And  all  this  from  the  simple  crow  of  a 
cock.  M^velous  cock  ! But  soft — this  fellow 
now  crows  most  lustily  ; but  it's  only  momingf ; 
let’s  see  how  he’ll  crow  about  noon,  and  toward 
night-fail.  Come  to  think  of  it,  cocks  crow 
mostly  in  the  beginning  of  the  day.  Their  pluck 
ain’t  lasting,  after  all.  Yes,  yes;  even  cocks 
have  to  succumb  to  the  universal  spell  of  tribu- 
lation : jubilant  in  the  beginning,  but  down  in 
the  mouth  at  the  end. 

....**  or  fine  momingB, 

We  Ane  lusty  cocks  begin  our  crows  in  gladnsss  { 

Bni  wlien  eve  does  come  we  don’t  crow  quite  so 

For  then  cometh  despondency  and  madness.’* 

The  poet  had  this  very  Shanghai  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  that.  But  stop.  There  he  rings 
out  again,  ten  times  richer,  fuller,  longer,  more 
obstreperously  exulting  than  before  ! Why  this 
is  equal  to  hearing  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s 
rang  at  a coronation  ! In  fact,  that  bell  ought 
to  be  taken  down,  and  this  Shanghai  put  in  its 
place.  Such  a crow  would  jollify  all  London, 
from  Mile-End  (which  is  no  end)  to  Primrose 
Hill  (where  there  ain’t  any  primroses),  and  scat- 
ter the  fog. 

Weil,  I have  an  appetite  for  my  breakfast  this 
morning,  if  I have  not  had  it  for  a week  before. 

I meant  to  have  only  tea  and  toast ; but  I’ll  have 
coffee  and  eggs — ^no,  brown-stout  and  a beef- 
steak. I want  something  hearty.  Ah,  here 
comes  the  down-train:  white  cars,  flashing 
through  the  trees  like  a vein  of  silver.  How 
dieerfully  the  steam-pipe  chirps ! Gay  are  the 
passengers.  There  waves  a handkerchief— go- 
ing down  to  the  city  to  eat  oysters,  and  see  their 
friends,  and  drop  in  at  the  circus.  Look  at  the 
mist  yonder ; what  soft  curls  mid  undulations 
round  the  hills,  and  the  sun  weaving  his  rays 
among  them.  See  the  aznre  smoke  of  the  vil- 
lage, like  the  azure  tester  over  a bridal-bed. 
How  bright  the  country  looks  there  where  the 
river  overflowed  the  meadows.  The  old  grass 
has  to  knock  under  to  the  new.  Well,  I feel 
the  better  for  this  walk.  Home  now,  and  walk 
into  that  steak  and  crack  that  bottle  of  brown- 
stout  ; and  by  the  time  that’s  drank— a quart  of  i 
stout — ^by  that  time,  I shall  feel  about  as  stout 
as  Samson.  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  dun  may 
call,  though.  I’ll  just  visit  the  woods  and  cut  | 
a club,  m club  hiin,  by  Jove,  if  he  duns  me 
this  day. 

Hark  ! there  goes  Shanghai  again.  Shanghai 
says,  Bravo !”  Shanghai  says,  **  Club  him  !” 

Oh,  brave  cock ! 

I felt  in  rare  spirits  the  whole  morning.  The 
dun  called  about  eleven.  I had  the  boy  Jake 
send  the  dun  up.  I was  reading  Tristam  Shan- 
dy, and  could  not  go  down  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  lean  rascal  (a  lean  farmer,  too— 
think  of  that!)  entered,  and  found  me  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  my  feet  on  the  table,  and 
the  second  bottle  of  brown-stout  handy,  and 
the  book  under  eye. 

^ Sit  down,”  s^  I ; finish  this  chapter, 
and  then  attend  to  yon.  Fine  morning.  Ha ! 
ha! — this  is  a fine  joke  about  my  Un^  Toby 


and  the  Widow  Wadman  ! ,Ha ! ha ! ha ! let 
me  read  this  to  you.^* 

I have  no  time ; I’ve  got  my  noon  chores 
to  do.” 

” To  the  deuce  with  your  chores  T’  said  I. 
**  Don’t  drop  your  old  tobacco  about  here,  or 
I’ll  turn  you  out.” 

“Sir!” 

“ Let  me  read  you  this  about  the  Widow 
Wadman.  Said  the  Widow  Wadman — ” 

“ There’s  my  bill,  sir.” 

“ Veiy  good.  Just  twist  it  up,  will  you  ; — 
it’s  about  my  smoking-time  ; and  hand  a coal, 
will  you,  from  the  hearth  yonder !” 

“My  bill,  sir !”  said  the  rascal,  turning  pale 
with  rage  and  amazement  at  my  unwonted  air 
(formerly  I had  always  dodged  him  with  a pale 
face),  but  too  prudent  as  yet  to  betray  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  astonishment.  “ My  Idll,  sir  !” 
— and  he  stiffly  poked  it  at  me. 

“My  friend,”  said  I,  “what  a charming  morn- 
ing ! How  sweet  the  country  looks ! Pray, 
did  yon  hear  that  extraordinary  cock-cropr  this 
morning  1 Take  a glass  of  my  stout !” 

“ Yours  1 First  pay  your  debts  before  you 
offer  folks  your  stout !” 

“You  think,  then,  that,  properly  speaking,  I 
have  no  said  I,  deliberately  rising.  “I’ll 

undeceive  you.  PH  show  you  stout  of  a supe- 
rior brand  to  Barclay  and  Perkins.” 

Without  more  ado,  I seized  that  insolent  dun 
by  the  slack  of  his  coat — (and,  being  a lean, 
shad-bellied  wretch,  there  was  plenty  of  slack 
to  it) — seized  him  that  way,  tied  him  with  a 
sailor-knot,  and,  thrusting  his  bill  between  his 
teeth,  introduced  him  to  the  open  country  lying 
round  about  my  place  of  abode. 

“Jake,”  said  I,  “you’ll  find  a sack  of  blue- 
nosed potatoes  lying  under  the  shed.  Drag  it 
here,  and  pelt  this  pauper  away : he’s  been 
begging  pence  of  me,  and  I know  he  can  work, 
but  he’s  lazy.  Pelt  him  away,  Jake !” 

Bless  my  stars,  what  a crow ! Shanghai  sent 
up  such  a perfect  p»an  and  laudamus — such  a 
trumpet-blast  of  triumph,  that  my  soul  feirly 
snort^  in  me.  Duns  ! — I could  have  fought 
an  army  of  them  ! Plainly,  Shanghai  was 
of  the  opinion  that  duns  only  came  into  the 
world  to  be  kicked,  hanged,  braised,  bat- 
tered, choked,  walloped,  hammered,  drowned, 
clubbed  I 

Returning  in-doors,  when  the  exultation  of 
my  victory  over  the  dun  had  a little  subsided,  I 
fell  to  musing  over  the  mysterious  Shanghai. 
I had  no.  idea  I would  hear  him  so  nigh  my 
house.  I wondered  from  what  rich  gentleman’s 
yard  he  crowed.  Nor  had  he  cut  short  his 
crows  so  easily  as  I had  supposed  he  would. 
This  Shanghai  crowed  till  mid-day,  at  least. 
Would  he  keep  a-crowing  all  dayl  I resolved 
to  learn.  Again  I ascended  the  hill.  The  whole 
coimtry  was  now  bathed  in  a rejoicing  sun- 
light. The  warm  verdure  was  bursting  all  round 
me.  Teams  were  a-field.  Birds,  newly  arrived 
from  the  South,  were  blithely  singing  in  the 
air.  Even  the  crows  cawed  with  a certain 
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unction,  and  seemed  a shade  or  two  less  black 
than  usual. 

Hark  ! there  goes  the  cock ! How  shall  I de- 
scribe the  crow  of  the  Shanghai  at  noon-tide ! 
His  sun-rise  crow  was  a whisper  to  it.  It  was 
the  loudest,  longest,  and  most  strangely-musieal 
crow  that  ever  amazed  mortal  man.  I bad  heard 
plenty  of  cock-crows  before,  and  many  fine  ones ; 
— but  this  one ! so  smooth  and  fiute-like  in  its 
very  clamor — so  self-possessed  in  its  v^ry  rap- 
ture of  exultation — so  vast,  mounting,  swelling, 
soaring,  as  if  spurted  out  from  a golden  throat, 
thrown  far  back.  Nor  did  it  sound  like  the  fool- 
ish, vain-glorious  crow  of  some  young  sopho- 
morean  cock,  who  knew  not  the  world,  and 
was  beginning  life  in  audacious  gay  spirits,  be- 
cause in  wretched  ignorance  of  what  might  be 
to  come.  It  was  the  crow  of  a cock  who  crow- 
ed not  without  advice  ; the  crow  of  a cock  who 
knew  a thing  or  two  ; the  crow  of  a cock  who 
had  fought  the  world  and  got  the  better  of  it, 
and  was  now  resolved  to  crow,  though  the  earth 
should  heave  and  the  heavens  should  fall.  It 
was  a wise  crow  ; an  invincible  crow ; a philo- 
sophic crow  ; a crow  of  all  crows. 

I returned  home  once  more  full  of  reinvigor- 
ated spirits,  with  a dauntless  sort  of  feeling.  I 
thought  over  my  debts  and  other  troubles,  and 
over  the  unlucky  risings  of  the  poor  oppressed 
ftoplts  abroad,  and  over  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat accidents,  and  over  even  the  loss  of  my 
dear  friend,  with  a calm,  good-natured  rapture 
of  defiance,  which  astounded  myself.  I felt  as 
though  I could  meet  Death,  and  invite  him  to 
dinner,  and  toast  the  Catacombs  with  him,  in 
pure  overflow  of  self-reliance  and  a sense  of 
universal  security. 

Toward  evening  I went  up  to  the  hill  once 
more  to  find  whether,  indeed,  the  glorious  cock 
would  prove  game  even  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof  Talk  of  Ves- 
pers or  Curfew  ! — the  evening  crow  of  the  cock 
went  out  of  his  mighty  throat  all  over  the  land 
and  inhabited  it,  like  Xerxes  from  the  East  with 
his  double-winged  host.  It  was  miraculous. 
Bless  me,  what  a crow ! The  cock  went  game 
to  roost  that  night,  depend  upon  it,  victorious 
over  the  entire  day,  and  bequeathing  the  echoes 
of  his  thousand  crows  to  night. 

After  an  unwontedly  sound,  refreshing  sleep 
I rose  early,  feeling  like  a carriage-spring — 
light — elliptical — airy — buoyant  as  sturgeon- 
nose — and,  like  a foot-ball,  bounded  up  the  hill. 
Hark  1 Shanghai  was  up  before  me.  The  early 
bird  that  caught  the  worm — crowing  like  a 
bugle  worked  by  an  engine — lusty,  loud,  all 
jubilation.  From  the  scattered  farm-houses  a 
multitude  of  other  cocks  were  crowing,  and  re- 
plying to  each  other’s  crows.  But  they  were 
as  flageolets  to  a trombone.  Shanghai  would 
suddenly  break  in,  and  overwheltn  ail  their  crows 
with  his  one  domineering  blast.  He  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  concern. 
He  replied  to  no  other  crow,  but  crowed  solely 
by  himself,  on  his  own  account,  in  solitary  scorn 
and  independence. 


Oh,  brave  cock ! — oh,  noble  Shanghai !— -oh, 
bird  rightly  oflfered  up  by  the  invincible  Socrates, 
in  testimony  of  his  final  victory  over  life. 

As  1 live,  thought  I,  this  blessed  day  will  I 
go  and  seek  out  the  Shanghai*  and  buy  him, 
if  I have  to  clap  another  mortgage  on  my 
land. 

I listened  attentively  now,  striving  to  mark 
from  what  direction  the  crow  came.  But  it  so 
charged  and  replenished,  and  made  bountiful 
and  overflowing  all  the  air,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  from  what  precise  point  the  exulta- 
tion came.  All  that  I could  decide  upon  was 
this  : the  crow  came  from  out  of  the  East,  and 
not  from  out  of  the  West.  I then  considered 
with  myself  how  far  a cock-crow  might  be  heard. 
In  this  still  country,  shut  in,  too,  by  mountains, 
sounds  were  audible  at  great  distances.  Besides, 
the  undulations  of  the  land,  the  abuttings  of  the 
mountains  into  the  rolling  hill  and  valley  below, 
produced  strange  echoes,  and  reverberations, 
and  multiplications,  and  accumulations  of  reso- 
nance, very  remarkable  to  hear,  and  very  puz- 
zling to  think  of.  Wliere  lurked  this  valiant 
Shanghai — ^this  bird  of  cheerful  Socrates — the 
game-fowl  Greek  who  died  unappalled  1 Where 
lurked  hel  Oh,  noble  cock,  where  are  you! 
Grow  once  more,  my  Bantam ! my  princely,  my 
imperial  Shanghai ! my  bird  of  the  Emperor  of 
China ! Brother  of  the  Sun  ! Cousin  of  great 
Jove  ! where  are  you !— one  crow  more,  and 
tell  me  your  number ! 

Hark ! like  a full  orchestra  of  the  cocks  of  all 
nations,  forth  burst  the  crow.  But  where  from  \ 
There  it  is ; but  where ! There  was  no  telling, 
further  than  it  came  from  out  the  East. 

After  breakfast  I took  my  stick  and  sallied 
down  the  road.  There  were  many  gentlemen^s 
seats  dotting  the  neighboring  country,  and  I 
made  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  opulent  gen- 
tlemen had  invested  a hundred  dollar  bill  in 
some  royal  Shanghai  recently  imported  in  the 
ship  Trade  Wind,  or  the  ship  White  Squall,  or 
the  ship  Sovereign  of  the  Seas ; for  it  must 
needs  have  been  a brave  ship  with  a brave 
name  which  bore  the  fortunes  of  so  brave  a 
cock.  I resolved  to  walk  the  entire  country, 
and  find  this  noble  foreigner  out ; but  thought 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  on  the  way  at 
the  humblest  homesteads,  whether,  peradven- 
ture,  they  had  heard  of  a lately-imported  Shang- 
hai belonging  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  settlers 
from  the  city ; for  it  was  plain  that  no  poor 
farmer,  no  poor  man  of  any  sort,  could  own  such 
an  Oriental  trophy — such  a Great  Bell  of  St. 
Paul’s  swung  in  a cock’s  throat. 

I met  an  old  man,  plowing,  in  a field  nigh  the 
road-side  fence. 

“My  friend,  have  you  heard  an  extraordinary 
cock-crow  of  late!” 

“ Well,  well,”  he  drawled,  “ I don’t  know — 
the  Widow  Crowfoot  has  a cock — and  Squire 
Squaretocs  has  a cock — and  I have  a cock,  and 
they  all  crow.  But  I don’t  know  of  any  on  ’em 
with  ’strordinary  crows.” 

“ Good-morning  to  you,”  said  I,  shortly ; “ it’s 
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plain  that  you  have  not  heard  the  crow  of  the 
Emperor  of  China's  chanticleer.” 

Presently  1 met  another  old  man  mending  a 
tumble-down  old  rail-fence.  The  rails  were  rot- 
ten, and  at  every  move  of  the  old  man's  hand 
they  crumbled  into  yellow  ochre.  He  had  much 
better  let  the  fence  alone,  or  else  get  him  new 
rails.  And  here  I must  say,  that  one  cause  of 
the  sad  fact  why  idiocy  more  prevails  among 
&rmers  than  any  other  class  of  people,  is  owing 
to  their  undertaking  the  mending  of  rotten  rail- 
fences  in  warm,  relaxing  spring  weather.  The 
enterprise  is  a hopeless  one.  It  is  a laborious 
one ; it  is  a bootless  one.  It  is  an  enterprise 
to  make  the  heart  break.  Vast  pains  squander- 
ed upon  a vanity.  For  how  can  one  make  rot- 
ten rail-fences  stand  up  on  their  rotten  pins  1 
By  what  magic  put  pith  into  sticks  which  have 
lain  freezing  and  baking  through  sixty  consec- 
utive winters  and  summers  1 This  it  is,  this 
wretched  endeavor  to  mend  rotten  rail-fences 
with  their  own  rotten  rails,  which  drives  many 
fiirmers  into  the  asylum. 

On  the  &CO  of  the  old  man  in  question  inci- 
pient idiocy  was  plainly  marked.  For,  about 
sixty  rods  before  him  extended  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  and  desponding  broken-hearted  Vir- 
ginia rail- fences  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  While 
in  a field  behind,  were  a set  of  young  steers, 
possessed  as  by  devils,  continually  butting  at 
this  forlorn  old  fence,  and  breaking  through  it 
here  and  there,  causing  the  old  man  to  drop  his 
work  and  chase  them  back  within  bounds.  He 
would  chase  them  with  a piece  of  rail  huge  as 
Goliath's  beam,  but  as  light  as  cork.  At  the 
first  flourish,  it  crumbled  into  powder. 

” My  friend,”  said  I,  addressing  this  woeful 
mortal,  have  you  heard  an  extraordinary  cock- 
crow of  late  1” 

I might  as  well  have  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  the  death-tick.  He  stared  at  me  with  a 
long,  bewildered,  doleful,  and  unutterable  stare, 
and  without  reply  resumed  his  unhappy  la- 
bors. 

Hliat  a fool,  thought  I,  to  have  asked  such 
an  uncheerful  and  uncheerable  creature  about 
a cheerful  cock ! 

I walked  on.  I had  now  descended  the  high 
land  where  my  house  stood,  and  being  in  a low 
tract  could  not  hear  the  crow  of  the  Shanghai, 
which  doubtless  overshot  me  there.  Besides, 
the  Shanghai  might  be  at  lunch  of  com  and 
oats,  or  taking  a nap,  and  so  interrupted  his 
jubilations  for  a while. 

At  length,  I encountered  riding  along  the 
road,  a portly  gentleman — nay,  a pur9y  one— 
of  great  wealth,  who  had  recently  purchased 
him  some  noble  acres,  and  built  him  a noble 
mansion,  with  a goodly  fowl-house  attached, 
the  fame  whereof  spread  through  ail  that  coun- 
try. Thought  I,  Hero  now  is  the  owner  of  the 
Shanghai. 

” Sir,”  said  I,  ” excuse  me,  but  I am  a coun- 
tryman of  yours,  and  would  ask,  if  so  be  you 
own  any  Shanghais!” 

” Oh,  yea ; I have  ten  Shanghais.” 


“Ten!”  exclaimed  I,  in  wonder;  “and  do 
they  all  crow  !” 

“ Most  lustily ; every  soul  of  them ; I wouldn't 
own  a cock  that  wouldn’t  crow.” 

“Will  you  turn  back,  and  show  me  those 
Shanghais!” 

“ With  pleasure : I am  proud  of  them.  They 
cost  me,  in  the  lump,  six  hundred  dollars.” 

As  I walked  by  the  side  of  his  horse,  I was 
thinking  to  myself  whether  possibly  I had  not 
mistaken  the  harmoniously  combined  crowings 
of  ten  Shanghais  in  a squad,  for  the  supemattji- 
ral  crow  of  a single  Shanghai  by  himself. 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  “ is  there  one  of  your  Shang- 
hais which  fiir  exceeds  all  the  others  in  the  lusti- 
ness, musicalness,  and  inspiring  effects  of  his 
crow!” 

“They  crow  pretty  much  alike,  I believe,” 
he  courteously  repli^ ; “I  really  don’t  know 
that  I could  tell  their  crow  apart.” 

I began  to  think  that  after  all  my  noble  chant- 
icleer might  not  bo  in  the  possession  of  this 
wealthy  gentleman.  However,  we  went  into 
his  fowl-yard,  and  I saw  his  Shanghais.  Let 
me  say  that  hitherto  I had  never  clapped  eye 
on  this  species  of  imported  fowl.  I had  heard 
what  enormous  prices  were  paid  for  them,  and 
also  that  they  were  of  an  enormous  size,  and 
had  somehow  fancied  they  must  be  of  a beauty 
and  brilliancy  proportioned  both  to  size  and 
price.  What  was  my  surprise,  then,  to  see  ten 
carrot-colored  monsters,  without  the  smallest 
pretension  to  effulgence  of  plumage.  Immedi- 
ately, I determined  that  my  royal  cock  Was 
neither  among  these,  nor  could  possibly  be  a 
Shanghai  at  all ; if  these  gigantic  gallows-bird 
fowl  were  fair  specimens  of  the  true  Shanghai. 

I walked  all  day,  dining  and  resting  at  a farm- 
house, inspecting  various  fowl-yards,  interroga- 
ting various  owners  of  fowls,  hearkening  to  vari- 
ous crows,  but  discovered  not  the  mysterious 
chanticleer.  Indeed,  I had  wandered  so  far 
and  deviously,  that  I could  not  hear  his  crow. 

I began  to  suspect  that  this  cock  was  a mere 
visitor  in  the  country,  who  had  taken  his  depart- 
ure by  the  eleven  o’clock  train  for  the  South, 
and  was  now  crowing  and  jubilating  some- 
where on  the  verdant  banks  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

But  next  morning,  again  I heard  the  inspiring 
blast,  again  felt  my  blood  bound  in  me,  again 
felt  superior  to  all  the  ills  of  life,  again  felt  like 
turning  my  dun  out  of  doors.  But  displeased 
with  the  reception  given  him  at  his  last  visit, 
the  dun  staid  away.  Doubtless  being  in  a huff ; 
silly  fellow  that  he  was  to  take  a harmless  joke 
in  earnest. 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  I made 
sundry  excursions  in  the  regions  roundabout, 
but  in  vain  sought  the  cock.  Still,  I heard  him 
from  the  hill,  and  sometimes  from  the  house, 
and  sometimes  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  If 
at  times  I would  relapse  into  my  doleful  dumps, 
straightway  at  the  sound  of  the  exultant  and 
defiant  crow,  my  soul,  too,  would  turn  chanti- 
cleer, and  clap  her  wings,  and  throw  back  her 
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throat,  and  breathe  forth  a cheerfhl  challenge  to 
all  the  world  of  woes. 

At  last,  after  some  weeks  I was  necessitated 
to  clap  another  mortgage  on  my  estate,  in  order 
to  pay  certain  debts,  and  among  others  the  one 
I owed  the  dun,  who  of  late  had  commenced  a 
civil-process  against  me.  The  way  the  process 
was  served  was  a most  insulting  one.  In  a 
private  room  I had  been  enjoying  myself  in 
the  village-tavern  over  a bottle  of  Philadelphia 
porter,  and  some  Herkimer  cheese,  and  a roll, 
and  having  apprised  the  landlord,  who  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  1 would  settle  with  him 
when  I received  my  next  remittances,  stepped 
to  the  peg  where  I had  hung  my  hat  in  the  bar- 
room, to  get  a choice  cigar  I had  left  in  the 
hall,  when  lo  ’ I found  the  civil-process  envel- 
oping the  cigar.  When  I unrolled  the  cigar,  I 
unrolled  the  civil-process,  and  the  constable 
standing  by  rolled  out,  with  a thick  tongue, 
“ Take  notice  !”  and  added,  in  a whisper,  Put 
that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it !” 

I turned  short  round  upon  the  gentlemen  then 
and  there  present  in  that  bar-room.  Said  I, 
Gentlemen,  is  this  an  honorable — ^nay,  is  this 
a lawful  way  of  serving  a civil-process  ? Be- 
hold !”  ^ 

One  and  all  they  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
a highly  inelegant  act  in  the  constable  to  take 
advant^e  of  a gentleman’s  lunching  on  cheese 
and  porter,  to  be  so  uncivil  as  to  slip  a civil- 
process  into  his  hat.  It  was  ungenerous  ; it 
was  cruel ; for  the  sudden  shock  of  the  thing 
coming  instanter  upon  the  lunch,  would  impair 
the  proper  digestion  of  the  cheese,  which  is  pro- 
verbially not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  blaiic-mangc. 

Arrived  home,  I read  the  process,  and  felt 
a twinge  of  melancholy.  Hard  world ! hard 
world ! Here  I am,  as  good  a fellow  as  ever 
lived — hospitable^ — open-hearted — generous  to 
a fault : and  the  Fates  forbid  that  I should  pos- 
sess the  fortune  to  bless  the  country  with  my 
bounteousness.  Nay,  while  many  a stingy  cur- 
mudgeon rolls  in  idle  gold,  I,  heart  of  nobleness 
as  I am,  I have  civil-processes  served  on  me ! I 
bowed  my  head,  and  felt  forlorn — unjustly  used 
— abused — unappreciated — in  short,  miserable. 

Hark ! like  a clarion ! yea,  like  a jolly  bolt 
of  thunder  with  bells  to  it— came  the  all-glori- 
ous and  defiant  crow  ! Ye  gods,  how  it  set  me 
up  again  ! Right  on  my  pins  ! Yea,  verily  on 
stilts! 

Oh,  noble  cock ! 

Plain  as  cock  could  speak,  it  said,  Let  the 
world  and  all  aboard  of  it  go  to  pot.  Do  you 
be  jolly,  and  never  say  die.  What’s  the  world 
compared  to  you  1 What  is  it,  any  how,  but  a 
lump  of  loam  t Do  you  be  jolly  !” 

Oh,  noble  cock ! / 

“ But  my  dear  and  glorious  cock,”  mused  I, 
upon  second  thought,  “ one  can’t  so  easily  send 
this  world  to  pot ; one  can’t  so  easily  be  jolly 
with  civil  processes  in  his  hat  or  hand.” 

Hark ! the  crow  again.  Plain  as  cock  could 
speak,  it  said : Hang  the  process,  and  hang  the 
fellow  that  sent  it ! If  you  have  not  land  or 


cash,  go  and  thrash  the  fellow,  and  tell  Inm  you 
never  mean  to  pay  him.  Be  jolly !” 

Now  this  was  the  way-^through  the  impera- 
tive intimations  of  the  cock — that  I came  to  clap 
the  added  mortgage  on  my  estate  ; paid  all  roy 
debts  by  fhsing  them  into  this  one  added  bond 
and  mortgage.  Thus  made  at  ease  again,  I re- 
newed my  search  for  the  noble  cock.  But  in 
vain,  though  I heard  him  every  day.  I began 
to  think  there  was  some  sort  of  deception  in 
this  mysterious  thing : some  wonderful  ven- 
triloquist prowled  around  my  bams,  or  in  my 
cellar,  or  on  my  roof,  and  was  minded  to  be 
gayly  mischievous.  But  no — ^what  ventriloquist 
could  so  crow  with  such  an  heroic  and  celestial 
crowl 

At  last,  one  morning  there  came  to  me  a cer- 
tain singular  man,  who  had  sawed  and  split  my 
wood  in  March— some  five-and-thirty  cords  of 
it — and  now  he  came  for  his  pay.  He  was  a 
singular  man,  I say.  He  was  tail  and  spare, 
with  a long  saddish  face,  yet  somehow  a latent- 
ly joyous  eye,  which  offered  the  strangest  con- 
trast. His  air  seemed  staid,  but  undepressed. 
He  wore  a long,  gray,  shabby  coat,  and  a big 
battered  hat.  This  man  had  sawed  my  wood  at 
so  much  a cord.  Ho  would  stand  and  saw  all 
day  long  in  a driving  snow-storm,  and  never 
wink  at  it.  He  never  spoke  unless  spoken  to. 
He  only  sawed.  Saw,  saw,  saw — snow,  snow, 
snow.  The  saw  and  the  snow  w ent  together 
like  tw’o  natural  things.  The  first  day  this 
man  came,  he  brought  his  dinner  with  him, 
and  volunteered  to  eat  it  sitting  on  his  buck 
in  the  snow-storm.  From  my  window,  where 
I was  reading  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
I saw  him  in  the  act.  I burst  out  of  doors  bare- 
headed. “ Good  heavens  !”  cried  I ; “ what 
are  you  doing  1 Come  in.  This  your  dinner !” 

He  had  a hunk  of  stale  bread  and  another 
hunk  of  salt  l)eef,  wrapped  in  a wet  newspaper, 
and  washed  his  morsels  down  by  melting  a hand- 
ful of  fresh  snow  in  his  mouth.  I took  this  rash 
man  indoors,  planted  him  by  the  fire,  gave  him 
a dish  of  hot  pork  and  beans,  and  a mug  of 
cider. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “don’t  you  bring  any  of 
your  damp  dinners  here.  Y ou  work  by  the 
job,  to  be  sure ; but  I’ll  dine  you  for  all  that.” 

He  expressed  his  acknowledgments  in  a cahn, 
proud,  but  not  ungrateful  way,  and  dispatched 
his  meal  with  eatisfactiou  to  himself,  and  me 
also.  It  afforded  mo  pleasure  to  perceive  that 
he  quaffed  dow'n  his  mug  of  cider  like  a man. 
1 honored  him.  When  I addressed  him  in 
the  way  of  business  at  his  buck,  1 did  so  in  a 
guardedly  respectful  and  deferential  manner. 
Interested  in  his  singular  aspect,  struck  by  his 
wondrous  intensity  of  application  at  his  saw — 
a most  w'carisome  and  disgustful  occupation  to 
most  people — I often  sought  to  gather  from  him 
who  he  was,  what  sort  of  a life  he  led,  where 
he  was  bom,  and  so  on.  But  he  was  mum. 
He  came  to  saw  my  wood,  and  eat  my  dinners 
— ^if  1 chose  to  offer  them — but  not  to  gabble 
At  first,  I somewhat  resented  his  sullen  silence 
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Bui  th5ijji«T 

I Jjirn  thij  jrw4»re.  I mer^^ixi} 

iiti  a/kI  ttif. 

I .^i^<;liianii  wiiHift  p^^- 
'.  j^srii; 

ife  o/  A «f>ltfairr  iljU|Kj»^ii otf  f 
w&i'  of  tbii  mind  of  f>olpmoit  1/  he 

ft  vctT  poof  4Tmn,,  waoi  tlf^fETlbeleftH,  lughly^ 
wpeiclftlile  one.  At  tkme^  I uoft^ioed  il^t 
migtiil  cf ^ lJ»e  ^ pr  f]e'4<io’o  of  ftcmw  auiftl I 
eftUiary  ch«rc!j.  I thought  if  would  jfmt  b6  4 
Pftd  plin  to  tpn  tto  jxuui  for 

of ^tlK!  C.iuteif  »St^upsiv  He  wriuld  ptp^d  4 
■.  '>«!¥w>mera  ' V 

hr:  Hii«  luittic  hod  o^en 

ihoui^ht  hoif  jdUj  i\  na  pit)  fbr  »n  dnjolfr  b 
Wi^t,  ] |pi][uiT«d  of  ji^aple  v?h»thur  they  fcitew 
lff;^rrTm^»tk  But  it  Wfti  Jiotuo  i/uio  ilofetp  I 
leantod  much  ainnit  him . H*»  w?0  by  iimh  a 

Al^'laadtiJ^  it  who  boil  lon^ 

the  couhiry  ; round  about  j 4 ^^odt?ni%  xnair; 
muB  irilhiti  coroi?  leij  yiHtra  a thnille^i* 
xaa»^  jthapgh  jrerfectfy  inTi«o^<»«t  of  <c wic ; a 
sa»3i  who  would  work  luiid  a tnbdth^ 
piijobg  «Kib«nv^.tO;^  and  ihPo  rfpood  all  hi)N  ■wa^p? 
in  oo^j  tiiotii^  nf^ht.  In  youth  lifit  bail  W O' 
^aah^V  kod  mn  away  from  hiit  uhlp  at  ftataTia, 
ythf^t  hf  cktigjil  tjb(o  foxar,  umne 

But  ho  TuUVeti^  r^jsbkppeii  iamliHl  bwie ^ 
fiHirul  all  bis  fn«ud«  dcfMj/ftnd  « 

intetVotf  ^feerc  bo,  had  «tioo  inrtkd. 
^itoip  year#  Ifrack  W bad  ipartipd  a atiil 

aorw  had  four  child  rv?n.  fti^  wifd  w ua 
ft  p^rfb^l  itfv^bd  V hadibo  irhir^wtb- 

iirgi».  wftd ' ihe  ve«^.  wi(r(^ 

Siai^  lir^^d  tri  a jshatjty  cm  & iowob?  hoWt^ii  par^'h 
Ib^  r^lrt>aJ-lraok^  it  pta^jd  ofose 
4bS  ba^  of  4 mimnnaii/  He  had  boo^lu  a hue 
TOW'  t<«  havfe  pfenly  of  WhOlpsorfiie  ndl^^  for  hi|« 
ehihireO^  hut  tht^  jt,ow  diod  ddring  pii  ac^^oucha- 
BTpeiOb  hf5  couTd  urn  dfefd  to  buy 
' $)<i0h  femiTy  ney er  f ultofd  foe  Imdt  of  Wdi 
Ji&  w tjrkM  h*id  ftsvd  hr<^ 
iM  1 4&dd  before/ 

, ' ww£d  .Biy  wood,  -'tht#  ‘hi^  ■ 

■ F*r*  *' 

geDtleoTian  hoYoal«duti^  wKCf  i>ivti^  iin  tftif 
■(BfiaiTF' ctKk  ■:.■ 

The  Iw  iixkia  ^li It^od  tjfuiie  plain  in  tim  yrorbd- 

■ wwyef*8  /, ■'/■■  : 

I know  of  ifo  lie  Te|ibed;\^:Who 

iu«  what  m%ht  well  I»e  an  oitra 
enrk.^.'  ■ 

Oh  ♦ if  th1«  MpTTyniURk  H hot  tho^niah 

tor  culighton  tne.  I am  albtiJ  I eltall  nererdijR- 
anver  thi*  ekiraot/lirmff  (^ 

Not  baring  the  full  chan^o  to  paj  Menymuak, 
I jrave  him  bi«  (toOv»^  »a  I it, 

and  told  him  jjiftt  tm  f ivMld  I4ke 

m w'ftlk  ahC  otul  band  him  the 

remairuf  pr  ;A<?coft)*n^j  one  fine  morning  £ «al- 
lied  forth  \i|wm  tW  errand-  t hid  mtich  ado 
jgmlhig  ibe  best  ruanl  to  ihe  ahenty;  No  b 


t^  lafow  wJWto  it  vr^9  exw^]y\  It  lay 
ui  k»n^y  part  of  ibe  country,  a deiUBPftijr* 

wr*rrtj(f^,vto  cmc  sule  (whirfa  I caU 

ih^ohpf  Mnitotaiuj  on.  au^douni  of  pt  ua^nmeed 
nfonllfl,  >Dd  ft  tbiukiii-wi  iiwomp 
mtfhe  vathS^r/ %h^,  the  wamp.: 

%r4ikht«  a¥  ft  dio  tbfo  fiilrvwi)  Ttii  u ; may  tmiifs 
rf  4»y  Tftnt^^  the  vrRddicd  eitaOity  wUh  the 

W ruik.  Ikebioji,  h»ftUh 

ftilVeir  mid  gidd,  dry^gtioilft  dmd  v i^iHicT- 
ib«,  iftfhSb<»  h?jd  lm|/py  wkyi^  ajid 

h^ddft^  ihg  by  the  lonely  dobt— no  time  to 
Tiw?!'®  llW  are— latid  iheye  ihej  go  ^ 
of  !^hi  %i  iHfih  that  pari  of 

Urn  world  w w onjy  made  to  dy  ok^xir^  arhl  tmi 
to  eotUe  upou.  And  lltie  was  ahoxit^^ 
ahaidy  ear/  of  poapletjolf  *- lifei  - ' 

'^■[  ’ ' afbuieivhat,  yet  1 kiipw'  ^Ua  : 

\ w'b'ero  die  »h;mtyif.y/  ftnd  .xm;  ^ 

rtitulged.  Aj$_  T adviuBciid,  I,  Wee  ^urpri^  to 

hoftr  the  myeWr>im»  cook  with 
more  dietinclnu^,  h It  pfesiblfi^ fthought  f ,; ilmt 
/ any  gcuiraiimn  biyjting  Shanghai  ban  dwbll  ip; 
j «i]rb  a lune^dam;  d wiry  wgioo  T ^ 

/'  , louder,  ui^igf  4ttd  nigbei"^  souiii^  the  glofid^ 
i sgud  deilaust  ^anun:  ; Thrmg^^ 

''he  tbe/tbftd4,-'W''my '^wop^ 

»aid  lb  mx^if  ynt , lhank  Imaveu;  f seem  to  ^^^e:' 
oti  the  way  tOWaid  fhat  b3itJ:aocduiarY  eock,  £ 
wae  delighted  w HU  tbie  itospiciotw  a^vclclem^ 
Oji  I journeyed  fvwlulft  m ikibryals  tW 
sfjuinled  umel  inyitinglyi  Uyd 
pp.ifjly ; and  ibe  Iftsi  i*xpw  wac*  errpf  idgltet-  tlian 
the  Siyrtnor  b«4&.  Al  fasSi  btiierghrg^jTwm  a tiiickiet 
of  straight  liefwe  mb  i tow  itie  mxiat.  Tfe- 

« nlendcot  binatitro  i hot  pTef  U oseed  the  Kigb i 

^ o'fiimA'.: •,,■'•  ■ / ^ 

A crock,  nmre 

A coek,  |por45  Ukp  w than  a pox'k 

A ijoekv  morb  .J^eT»aAi  wiib  ftU  liir  glii- 

feribg  oriUP  Uki  bb ; thicr  A'angnbsd’o 

qui^tpHleck  gtdng  !.Hiti)>!x=/, Bmn  A puck:  A 
akkt  more  I^e  i he  Chrtr Idnmgab ; , 

-Ib^.-rbb'ci,  it  A is'do  A’ ba|w4«?fif f'-'T' *' . 
' J^Uchp  ' 

; 1^/  of  a haughty 

jon  In s hnu^My  file  ^bforft  lijd, ; / 

'ipf 

: W ftxi  4 migh  ty  A^d  bw/gt/  Jil^ 

nfoi^Tfbbtor'i 

oJiielcls,  Hia  plumftge  waft  opowy,  trri^pd  tt^iiU 
gold  . He  waikHfi  in  frp;ii  of  the  «hamy,  Hke  ft 
peer  tvf  ihe  refAfin  ,;  hi^  ciDfit  lifted,  lii^  difto 
itpffrved  out,  hU  embtoidered  ttuppinci^ 
in  Iho  light  . Hm  poce  wa«  w He  look* 

ed  like  some  noble  iofwgnor.  Ho  iobkipd  lika 
ooxcm  Odettui  king  in  some  m^gniiflcfmt  Itftliaii  . 
Opera. 

MerrymOftk  adyonced  from  the  dlm^‘ 

*^Prft.y  ia  imttbut.  rbo  iligiibt  Boawb^juto^^ 

‘•^irr’  ■ : - // : 'V':;',  / ^ ,■’'''> 

*‘  Tbbt^a  tbft  oock,”  said  I,  ft  rt  tobarrftos' 
pif  The  trulb  wasvmy  embawft«m  Uftd  UbtToywd 
me  into  a rather  «iUy  utady«rtoiicb  J bad  made  , ‘ 
0 anoaewhat  lofttood  sort  of  allblsian  ti?  tjie  pr^ 
ence  of  an  mrlj^>iied  ttfatt  CohoeijOently^lj^^^ 
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disfiovering  it  by  his  honest  stare,  1 felt  foolish ; 
but  carried  it  off  by  declaring  that  this  teas  the 
sock. 

Now,  during  the  preceding  autumn  I had  been 
to  the  city,  and  had  chanced  to  be  present  at  a 
performance  of  the  Italian  Opera.  In  that  Opera 
figured  in  some  royal  character  a certain  Signor 
Bcneventano — a man  of  a tall,  imposing  person, 
clad  in  rich  raiment,  like  to  plumage^  and  with 
a most  remarkable,  majestic,  scornful  stride. 
The  Signor  Beneventano  seemed  on  the  point 
ef  tumbling  over  backward  with  exceeding 
haughtiness.  And,  for  all  the  world,  the  proud 
pace  of  the  cock  seemed  the  very  stage-pace  of 
the  Signor  Beneventano. 

Hark ! Suddenly  the  cock  paused,  lifted  his 
head  still  higher,  ruffled  his  plumes,  seemed  in- 
spired, and  sent  forth  a lusty  crow.  October 
Mountain  echoed  it ; other  mountains  sent  it 
back ; still  others  rebounded  it ; it  overran  the 
country  round.  Now  I plainly  perceived  how  it 
was  I had  chanced  to  hear  the  gladdening  sound 
on  my  distant  hill. 

Good  Heavens ! do  you  own  the  cock  t Is 
that  cock  yours  1” 

**  Is  it  my  cock !”  said  Merrymusk,  looking 
slyly  gleeful  out  of  the  comer  of  his  long,  sol- 
emn face. 

“ Where  did  you  get  it  1” 

**  It  chipped  the  shell  here.  I raised  it.” 

“Youl” 

Hark ! Another  crow.  It  might  have  raised 
the  ghosts  of  aH  the  pines  and  hemlocks  ever 
cut  down  in  that  country.  Marvelous  cock! 
Having  crowed,  he  strode  on  again,  surrounded 
by  a bevy  of  admiring  hens. 

**What  will  you  take  for  Signor  Beneven- 
Cano  1” 

“Sirt” 

” That  magic  cock! — what  will  you  take  for 
himi” 

‘‘  I won’t  sell  him.” 

” I will  give  you  fifty  dollars.” 

” Pooh  !” 

” One  hundred !” 

” Pish !” 

” Five  hundred !” 

” Bah!” 

” And  you  a poor  man  1” 

” No ; don’t  1 own  that  cOck,  and  haven’t  I 
refused  five  hundred  dollars  for  him  1” 

” True,”  said  I,  in  profound  thought ; ” that’s 
a fact.  You  won’t  sell  him,  then  1” 

” No.”. 

” Will  you  give  him  1” 

“No.” 

“ W^ill  you  keep  him,  then !”  I shouted,  in  a 
rage. 

“Yes.” 

I stood  awhile  admiring  the  cock,  and  won- 
Icring  at  the  man.  At  last  I felt  a redoubled 
admiration  of  the  one,  and  a redoubled  defer- 
ence for  the  other. 

“ Won’t  you  step  in  1”  said  Merrymusk. 

“But  won’t  the  cock  be  prevailed  upon  to 
join  usi”  said  I. 


“Yes.  Trumpet!  hither,  boy!  hither!” 

The  cock  turned  round,  and  strode  up  to 
Merrymusk. 

“ Come!” 

The  cock  followed  us  into  the  shanty. 

“ Crow!” 

The  roof  jarred. 

Oh,  noble  cock ! 

1 turned  in  silence  upon  my  entertainer. 
There  he  sat  on  an  old  Ottered  chesty  in  his 
old  battered  gray  coat,  with  patches  at  his  knees 
and  elbows,  and  a deplorably  bunged  hat.  I 
glanced  round  the  room.  Bare  rafters  over- 
head, but  solid  junks  of  jerked  beef  hanging 
from  them.  Earth  floor,  but  a heap  of  potatoes 
in  one  comer,  and  a sack  of  Indian  meal  in  an- 
other. A blanket  was  stmng  across  the  apart-  ^ 
ment  at  the  further  end,  from  which  came  a 
woman’s  ailing  voice  and  the  voices  of  ailing 
children.  But  somehow  in  the  ailing  of  these 
voices  there  seemed  no  complaint. 

“ Mrs.  Merrymusk  and  children  1” 

“ Yes.” 

I looked  at  the  cock.  There  he  stood  majes- 
tically in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  looked 
like  a Spanish  grandee  caught  in  a shower,  and 
standing  under  some  peasant’s  shed.  There 
was  a strange  supernatural  look  of  contrast 
about  him.  He  irradiated  the  shanty ; he  glo- 
rified its  meanness.  He  glorified  the  battered 
chest,  and  tattered  gray  coat,  and  the  bunged 
hat.  He  glorified  the  very  voices  which  came 
in  ailing  tones  from  behind  the  screen. 

“ Oh,  father,”  cried  a little  sickly  voice,  “ let 
Tmmpet  sound  again.” 

“ Crow,”  cried  Merrymusk. 

The  cock  threw  himself  into  a posture. 

The  roof  jarred. 

“ Does  not  this  disturb  Mrs.  Merrymusk  and 
the  sick  children!” 

“ Crow  again.  Trumpet.” 

. The  roof  jarred. 

“ It  does  not  disturb  them,  then!” 

“ Didn’t  you  hear  ’em  ask  for  it!” 

“ How  is  it,  that  your  sick  family  like  this 
crowing?”  said  I.  “The  cock  is  a glorious 
cock,  with  a glorious  voice,  but  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  for  a sick  chamber,  one  would 
suppose.  Do  they  really  like  it?” 

“ Don’t  you  like  it  ? Don’t  it  do  you  good  ? 
Ain’t  it  inspiring  1 don’t  it  impart  pluck  ? give 
stuff  against  despair?” 

“All  true,”  said  I,  removing  my  hat  with 
profound  humility  before  the  brave  spirit  dis- 
guised in  the  base  coat. 

“ But  then,”  said  I still,  with  some  misgiv- 
ings, “ so  loud,  so  wonderfully  clamorous  a 
crow,  mothinks  might  be  amiss  to  invalids,  and 
retard  their  convalescence.” 

“ Crow  your  best  now,  Trumpet !” 
i I leaped  from  my  chair.  The  cock  frightened 
me,  like  some  overpowering  angel  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. He  seemed  crowing  over  the  fall  of 
wicked  Babylon,  or  crowing  over  the  triumph 
of  righteous  Joshua  in  the  vale  of  Askalon. 
When  I regained  my  composure  somewhat,  an 
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inquisitiTe  thought  occurred  to  me.  I resolved 
to  gratify  it. 

**  Merrymuek,  will  you  present  me  to  your 
wife  and  children  V* 

Yes.  Wife,  the  gentleman  wants  to  step 

in.” 

He  is  very  welcome,”  replied  a weak  voice. 

Going  behind  the  curtain,  there  lay  a wasted, 
but  strangely  cheerful  human  face  ; and  that 
was  pretty  much  all ; the  body,  hid  by  the  coun- 
terpane and  an  old  coat,  seemed  too  shrunken 
to  reveal  itself  through  such  impediments.  At 
the  bedside,  sat  a pale  girl,  ministering.  In 
another  bed  lay  three  children,  side  by  side: 
three  more  pale  faces. 

“ Oh,  father,  we  don*C  mislike  the  gentleman, 
but  let  us  see  Trumpet  too.” 

At  a word,  the  cock  strode  behind  the  screen, 
and  perched  himself  on  the  children’s  bed.  All 
their  wasted  eyes  gazed  at  him  with  a wild  and 
ipiritual  delight.  They  seemed  to  sun  them- 
selves in  the  radiant  plumage  of  the  cock. 

“Better  than  a ’potliecary,  chi”  said  Merry- 
musk.  “ This  is  Dr.  Cock  himself.” 

We  retired  from  the  sick  ones,  and  I reseated 
myself  again,  lost  in  thought,  over  this  strange 
household. 

“ You  seem  a glorious  independent  fellow !” 
said  I. 

“And  I don’t  think  you  a fool,  and  never 
did.  Sir,  you  are  a trump.” 

“ Is  there  any  hope  of  your  wife’s  recovery  1” 
said  I,  modestly  seeking  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. 

“Not  the  least.” 

“The  chUdrent” 

“ Very  litUe.” 

“ It  must  be  a doleful  life,  then,  for  all  con- 
cerned. This  lonely  solitude— this  shanty — 
hard  work — hard  times.” 

“ Haven’t  I Trumpet  T He's  the  cheerer. 
He  crows  through  all ; crows  at  the  darkest ; 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! continually  he 
crows  it.” 

“ Just  the  import  I first  ascribed  to  his  crow, 
Merrymusk,  when  first  I heard  it  from  my  hill. 
I thought  some  rich  nabob  owned  some  costly 
Shanghai ; little  weening  any  such  poor  man  as 
you  owned  this  lusty  cock  of  a domestic  breed.” 

“Poor  man  like  me?  Why  call  me  poor! 
Don't  the  cock  I own  glorify  this  otherwise 
inglorious,  lean,  lantern-jawed  landl  Didn’t 
my  cock  encourage  you  ? And  I give  you  all 
tl^  glorification  away  gratis.  I am  a great 
philanthropist.  I am  a rich  man — ^a  very  rich 
man,  and  a very  happy  one.  Grow,  Trumpet.” 

The  roof  jarred. 

I returned  home  in  a deep  mood.  I was  not 
wholly  at  rest  concerning  the  soundness  of  Mer- 
rymusk's  views  of  things,  though  full  of  admir- 
ation for  him.  I was  thinking  on  the  matter 
before  my  door,  when  I heard  the  cock  crow 
again.  Enough.  Merrymusk  is  right. 

Oh,  noble  cock  ! oh,  noble  man  ! 

I did  not  see  Merrymusk  for  some  weeks  after 
this ; but  hearing  the  glorious  and  rejoicing 


crow,  I supposed  that  all  went  as  usual  with  him. 
My  own  frame  of  mind  remained  a rejoicing  one. 
The  cock  still  inspired  me.  I saw  another  mort^ 
gage  piled  on  my  plantation ; but  only  bought 
another  dozen  of  stout,  and  a dozen-dozen  of 
i Philadelphia  porter.  Some  of  my  relatives  died ; 
i I wore  no  mourning,  but  for  three  days  drank 
stout  in  preference  to  porter,  stout  being  of  the 
darker  color.  I heard  the  cock  crow  the  instant 
I received  the  unwelcome  tidings. 

“ Your  health  in  this  stout,  oh  noble  cock !” 

I thought  I would  call  on  Merrymusk  again, 
not  having  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  some  time 
now.  Approaching  the  place,  there  were  no 
signs  of  motion  about  the  shanty.  I felt  a 
strange  misgiving.  But  the  cock  crew  from 
within  doors,  and  the  boding  vanished.  1 knock- 
ed at  the  door.  A feeble  voice  bade  me  enter. 
The  curtain  was  no  longer  drawn ; the  whole 
house  was  a hospital  now.  Merrymusk  lay  on 
a heap  of  old  clothes ; wife  and  children  were 
all  in  their  beds.  The  cock  was  perched  on  an 
old  hogshead  hoop,  swung  from  the  ridge-pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  shanty. 

“ You  are  sick,  Merrymusk,”  said  I,  mourn- 
fully. 

“No,  I am  well,”  ho  feebly  answered.— 
“Crow,  Trumpet.” 

I shrunk.  The  strong  soul  in  the  feeble  body 
appalled  roe. 

But  the  cock  crew. 

The  roof  jarred. 

“ How  is  Mrs.  Merrymusk  1” 

“Well.” 

“ And  the  children  1” 

“Well.  AUwell.” 

^ The  last  two  words  he  shouted  forth  in  a kind 
of  wild  ecstasy  of  triumph  over  ill.  It  was  too 
much.  His  head  fell  back.  A white  napkin 
seemed  dropped  upon  his  face.  Merrymusk  was 
dead. 

An  awful  fear  seized  me. 

But  the  cock  crew. 

The  oock  shook  his  plumage  as  if  each  feather 
were  a banner.  The  cock  hung  from  the  shanty 
roof  as  erewhile  the  trophied  flags  from  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s.  The  cock  terrified  me  with  ex- 
ceeding wonder. 

I drew  nigh  the  bedsides  of  the  woman  and 
children.  They  marked  my  look  of  strange 
affright ; they  knew  what  bad  happened. 

“ My  good  man  is  just  ^ead,”  breathed  the 
woman  lowly.  “Tell  me  truel” 

“ Dead,”  said  1. 

The  cock  crew. 

She  fell  back,  without  a sigh,  and  througl^ 
long-loving  sympathy  was 'dead. 

The  cock  crew. 

The  cock  shook  sparkles  from  his  golden 
plumage.  The  cock  seemed  in  a rapture  of 
benevolent  delight.  Leaping  from  the  hoop,  he 
strode  up  majestically  to  the  pile  of  old  clothes, 
where  the  wood-sawyer  lay,  and  planted  himself^ 
like  an  armorial  supporter,  at  his  side.  Then 
raised  one  long,  musical,  triumphant,  and  final 
sort  of  crow,  with  throat  heaved  far  back«  as  if 
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he  ineant  the  blagt  to  waft  the  wood-sawjer’s 
aoul  sheer  up  to  the  seventh  heavens.  Then  he 
strode,  king-like,  to  the  woman’s  bed.  Another 
upturned  and  exultant  crow,  mated  to  the  former. 

The  palor  of  the  children  was  changed  to  ra- 
diance. Their  faces  shone  celestially  through 
grime  and  dirt.  They  seemed  children  of  em- 
perors and  kings,  disguised.  The  cock  sprang 
upon  their  bed,  shook  himself,  and  crowed,  and 
crowed  again,  and  still  and  still  again.  He  seem- 
ed bent  upon  crowing  the  souls  of  the  children 
out  of  their  wasted  bodies.  He  seemed  bent 
upon  rejoining  instanter  this  whole  family  in  the 
upper  air.  The  children  seemed  to  second  his 
endeavors.  Far,  deep,  intense  longings  for  re- 
lease transfigured  them  into  spirits  before  my 
eyes.  I saw  angels  where  they  lay. 

They  were  dead. 

< The  cock  shook  his  plumage  over  them.  The 
cock  crew.  It  was  now  like  a Bravo ! like  a 
Hurrah  ! like  a Three-times-three  ! hip  ! hip  ! 
He  strode  out  of  the  shanty.  I followed.  He 
dew  upon  the  apex  of  the  dwelling,  spread  wide 
his  wings,  sounded  one  supernatural  note,  and 
dropped  at  my  feet. 

The  cock  was  dead. 

If  now  you  visit  that  hilly  region,  you  will  see, 
nigh  the  railroad  track,  just  beneath  October 
Mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp— there 
you  will  see  a grave-stone,  not  with  skull  and 
cross-bones,  but  with  a lusty  cock  in  act  of 
crowing,  chiseled  on  it,  with  the  words  beneath  : 

— “ Oh ! death,  where  is  thy  stinii;? 

Oh ! grave,  where  is  thy  victory 

The  wood-sawyer  and  his  family,  with  the  Signor 
Beneventano,  lie  in  that  spot ; and  I buried 
them,  and  planted  the  stone,  which  was  a stone 
made  to  order ; and  never  since  then  have  I felt 
the  doleful  dumps,  but  under  all  circumstances 
crow  late  and  early  with  a continual  crow. 

CoCK-A-DOODLE-DOO  ! — 00  ! 00  ! 00  ! 00  ! 


LETTERS  TO  SAPPHO. 

“ The  Isles  of  Greece ; the  Lsles  of  Greece, 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung.'* 

Dost  thou  recall  that  morning,  Sappho, 
when  rambling  through  the  island  where 
thou  dwellest — ^the  ancient  Lesbos— I first  saw 
thy  glowing  face  \ 

AH  about  thee — the  heavens  above — the  earth 
beneath — the  spreading  boughs — the  flashing 
waves  of  the  -^gea/i  Sea — all  harmonized  with 
that  soul-lit  face  as  it  beamed  upon  me,  when 
putting  aside  the  thick  foliage  in  whose  embow- 
ering depths  thou  wert  standing,  I stood  before 
thee,  and  our  eyes  met. 

In  thine  auburn  hair  the  golden  grains  of 
wheat  were  twisted,  and  the  brow  arched  under 
thy  parted  locks  shone  with  the  lustre  of  a soul 
which  wanted  no  words  to  express  its  ardor. 

In  that  first  meeting  we  were  conscious  of  a 
new  inspiration ; a single  glance  revealed  the 
depths  of  our  souls  ; and  we  felt  that  for  all 
the  future  we  were  blended  into  one  existence. 

Leaving  Athens,  I had  committed  myself  to 
the  sea,  and  landed  upon  the  very  shore  where 


the  transports  of  the  Greeks  had  touched  the 
sands,  when  the  princes  of  Greece  united  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  Menelaus,  and  to  recover 
Helen.  I explored  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy- 
broken,  but  yet  eloquent  memorials  of  an  age  of 
glory.  Standing  upon  the  shore  in  a cloudless 
day,  I looked  upon  the  glorious  scenery,  and  re- 
peopled every  spot  about  me  with  the  forms  of 
the  brave  and  the  beautiful  who  once  thronj^ed 
these  now  silent  and  deserted,  but  immortal 
places.  Before  me  was  Imbros,  the  abode  of 
Ceres  and  Mercury,  and  just  beyond  it  Samo- 
thrace  lifted  its  resplendent  snow-capped  sum- 
mit. Behind  me  I turned  and  saw  Ida  tower- 
ing into  the  sky — its  head  covered  with  perpet- 
ual spring — long  the  abode  of  gods.  Climbing 
to  the  summit  of  Ida,  I looked  down  upon  the 
Hellespont.  Europe  and  Asia,  there  look  upon 
each  other ; there  the  Persian  built  his  bridge 
of  boats,  when  ho  poured  his  Myrmidons  into 
Greece ; and  there  Leandcr  loved  and  died. 
Of  all  this,  O Sappho,  I shall  yet  write — for 
whatever  belongs  to  the  history  of  Greece  must 
possess  an  interest  for  thee.  Descending  once 
more  to  the  sea,  I embarked ; and  the  winds 
drove  my  light  sails  over  the  jEgean  waves  to 
Lesbos. 

Lesbos,  seated  in  the  bright  sea,  with  its  de- 
lightful climate,  and  fertile  soil,  is  favored  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Delicious  fruits  abound 
in  its  deep  green  woods,  and  the  voices  of  birds 
make  its  forests  vocal. 

Attracted  by  its  verdure,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a powerful  interest  in  an  island  so  re- 
nowned in  tlie  history  of  Greece,  I resolved  to 
explore  it.  Little  did  I dream,  Sappho,  of  meet- 
ing so  beautiful  an  impersonation  of  the  glories 
of  Lesbos,  as  I found  in  thee.  Familiar  with 
the  classics,  I could  not,  of  course,  be  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  that  glowing  and  bright  l^ing 
who  first  bore  thy  name  : Sappho,  the  daughter 
of  Scamandronymus,  whose  wild,  sweet  lyre 
told  the  story  of  her  passion  ; whose  odes  were 
long  the  glory  of  Greece  ; and  who  lost  her 
life  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  yet  sings 
her  dirge,  in  mournful  surges  sounding  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Leucas. 

But  I did  not  hope  to  find  in  modem  Greece, 
another  being  inheriting  the  beauty,  the  fervor, 
and  the  genius  of  that  child  of  song,  who,  after 
her  death,  long  received  divine  honors  from  the 
Lesbians. 

I had  thought  that  Greece,  though  still  beau- 
tiful, was  dead  ; that  its  glories  were  all  depart- 
ed ; that  the  traveler  exploring  its  shores  and 
its  mountains  would  feel,  as  his  eyo  rested  on 
the  scenery  so  crowded  w'ith  associations,  as 
the  poet  felt,  whCse  lines  have  done  more  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  thy  coun- 
try than  all  else  that  has  been  written  in  our 
day : 

**  *Ti8  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  Ibir, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there.” 

Full  of  thoughts  of  the  Past,  I was  climbing 
a bank,  covered  with  crimson  flowers,  and 
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grasping  the  clusters  of  purple  grapes  which 
hung  over  it,  when  a voice,  rich  and  thrilling 
beyond  expression,  pouring  forth  a wild  song — 
fixed  me  motionless  where  I stood.  I feared  to 
move,  lest  the  song  should  cease,  and  1 should 
forever  lose  the  tones  which  woke  within  me 
new  and  deep  emotions.  It  was  an  ode  of 
Sappho,  breathing  passion,  and  uttering  mourn- 
ful and  wild  strains  of  grief,  which  re^ed  me 
and  held  me  spell-bound. 

Like  Milton's  Comus,  I stood  and  wondered ; 
and  could  scarcely  realise  the  scene ; it  was 
music  unearthly  in  its  gushing  sweetness  and 
unrivaled  glory ; and  I involuntarily  like  him 
exclaimed  : 

**  Can  any  mortal  mixture  or  earth^s  mould. 

Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment  f 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air, 

. . . Such  a sacred  and  home-reit  delight. 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I never  heard  till  now.” 

The  song  ceased  ; its  dying  notes  fell  upon 
my  ear,  and  left  me  standing  with  my  hand 
resting  upon  the  unplucked  fruit,  and  my  face 
turned  toward  the  spot  from  which  the  music 
had  come  with  a power  so  fascinating,  that  I 
could  not  tear  my  feet  from  the  bank  upon 
which  I had  mounted  until  it  ceacsed.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  Sappho  had  returned  again  to 
her  ancient  abode,  and  stood  once  more  at  her 
shrine.  The  ode  was  hers  ; the  music  was  as 
wild  and  sweet  as  she  could  have  uttered  ; its 
burning  passion  thrilled  my  frame,  and  took  my 
soul  captive : and  when  it  ceased,  I turned  with 
hasty  steps  to  explore  the  grove,  where  I hoped 
to  find  the  being  whose  voice  had  so  penetrated, 
and  subdued,  and  captivated  me. 

Patting  aside  the  foliage  which  hid  from  me 
a rock,  over  which  the  luxuriant  vines  were  fall- 
ing, and  from  which  a view  could  be  caught  of 
the  sea,  there  I found  thee — not  the  ancient 
child  of  song,  raised  to  the  circle  of  the  divin- 
ities of  Greece,  but  thee,  my  Sappho,  in  thy 
radiant  earthly  beauty.  The  soul  flung  its  light 
upon  thy  face,  and  for  a moment  I could  scarce- 
ly feel  that  thou  wert  other  than  immortal.  The 
presence  of  a stranger  gazing  upon  thee  with 
irrepressible  ardor  woke  thee  from  the  trans- 
port into  which  thine  own  song  had  homo  thee, 
and  all  the  woman,  startled  and  half-alarmed, 
was  seen  in  thy  young  face. 

I hastened  to  re-assure  thee,  by  making  my- 
self known  as  a wanderer  from  his  own  coun- 
try seeking  to  explore  thine;  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  its  ancient  glory  ; acquainted  with  its  liter- 
ature, and  deploring  the  degradation  of  modem 
Greece. 

Thy  true  soul  responded  to  me  ; we  compre- 
hended each  other  ; and  accompanying  thee  to 
thy  home,  there  I was  welcomed  by  thy  kindred 
with  a hospitality  which  was  at  once  elegant 
and  cordial. 

O,  Sappho,  those  were  happy  hours,  when, 
rambling  through  the  delightflil  island,  we  ad- 
mired nature,  and  taught  each  other  to  love  it 
more.  When  seated  upon  some  bank,  I spoke 


to  thee  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece ; of  her 
statesmen ; of  her  orators  ; and  of  her  poets ; 
or  when,  standing  upon  some  crag  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  wc  saw  the  sun  go  down  beneath 
its  waves,  pouring  a flood  of  golden  light  upon 
the  mountains  in  view,  and  leaving  a glow  upon 
the  western  heavens,  amidst  which  the  evening 
star  rose  with  a tremulous  lustre,  and  a calm, 
like  that  which  spreads  so  deep  tranquillity 
Upon  the  sleeping  sea,  came  over  all  nature. 

Dost  thou  recall  that  hour  when,  on  such 
an  evening,  I read  thee  what  I had  written  of 
one  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  I 

1 know  that  thou  canst  not  forget  that  other 
hour  when,  after  a conversation  which  had  in  it 
a tone  of  sorrow  ; when  we  spoke  of  the  fu- 
ture-^of  our  separation — and  of  all  the  uncer- 
tainties which  rested  upon  our  fortunes — ^we 
both  turned  our  eyes  upon  Mount  Leucas,  and 
saw  the  sun  resting  upon  its  base,  but  its  sum- 
mit was  in  deep  shadow.  I could  see  that  it 
seemed  to  thco  to  be  an  unhappy  omen,  and  the 
shadow  was  upon  thy  soul ; but  I cheered  thee, 
and  bade  thee  hope.  Presently  the  shadow  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  it  slowly  lifted  itself,  until,  at 
length,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  bathed 
in  a flood  of  light,  and  the  marble  columns  of 
an  ancient  temple  which  crowned  it,  seemed  to 
stream  with  flame.  Then  we  said  to  each  oth- 
er, with  clasped  hands : So  shall  it  be  with  our 
future  ! 

When  the  hour  of  separation  came,  and  I said 
to  thee  that  I must  return  to  my  own  country^ 
which  was  in  the  track  of  the  setting  sun,  but 
that  I would  come  to  thee  again — then  thou 
didst  urge  me  to  write  to  thee— to  write  from 
my  own  western  home — ^to  write  to  thee  of  tho 
past  and  the  future. 

I In  tho  presence  of  others  we  parted  almost 
in  silence  ; thy  tears  were  repressed  ; but  thy 
soul  was  in  thy  face,  and  1 comprehended  all 
that  thy  lips  would  have  uttered.  I shall  write 
to  thee,  Sappho,  again,  and  again.  Need  I say 
that  I can  not  forget  the#  t Nor  canst  thou, 
Sappho,  forget  me.  H. 

A VISIT  TO  OVERBECK’S  STUDIO  IN 
THE  CENCI  PALACE. 

IN  Roman  Catholic  countries  Sunday  is  a 
holiday.  The  shops  are  mostly  closed  ; tho 
streets  are  thronged  with  the  people  clad  in 
every  variety  of  picturesque  costume ; the 
churches  are  all  open  ; high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  the  morning ; and  the  splendor  of  the  church- 
appointments,  and  the  gayety  and  multitude  of 
the  dresses  that  are  clustered  before  the  altar, 
make  a striking  and  gorgeous  picture  that  is 
never  forgotten. 

Sunday  is  a holiday  in  such  countries ; but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  business  continue  on  that  day  as  on  others. 
Work  is  suspended,  and  the  workman,  dressed 
in  his  best,  goes  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  walks  alone,  with  his  family, 
if  he  is  married,  in  some  of  the  pleasant  gar- 
dens that  adorn  the  ne^hhorho^  of  foreign 
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cities.  In  Paris,  indeed,  where  there  is  no  such 
fervor  of  religious  sentiment  as  in  Rome,  the 
scores  of  little  villages  within  an  hour’s  distance 
from  the  city,  are  crowded  all  day  long,  with 
the  citizens  escaping  into  the  free  air  and  the 
tranquil  landscape ; while  those  who  remain 
behind,  promenade  the  Boulevards,  and  mark 
the  day  as  a festival,  by  deserting  their  domestic 
tables,  and  going,  with  wife  and  family,  to  dine 
at  some  of  the  cheap  restaarants  with  which 
Paris  abounds. 

But  Sunday  in  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque days  that  a man  enjoys  in  a life-time. 
It  never  wearies.  It  is  a spectacle  constantly 
renewed,  and  constantly  interesting.  Of  course 
we  are  speaking  of  it  as  an  artist,  and  not  as  a 
religious  man.  There  is  hardly  another  city  in 
the  world  where  a Protestant  would  be  more 
deeply  pained ; because  he  sees  on  every  hand 
the  evidences  of  a material  and  spiritual  stagna- 
tion and  decay.  Yet  picturesqueness  is  espe- 
cially the  characteristic  of  ruins ; and  as  the 
traveler  would  regard  the  Coliseum  with  very 
different  emotions  if  he  knew  that  he  was  likely 
to  be  seized  and  matched  against  a lion  in  the 
arena,  so  he  looks  differently  upon  the  pageants 
and  pomps  of  a church  that  no  longer  shakes 
empires  with  its  nod  ; but  which,  like  the  Col- 
iseum, has  fallen  into  picturesque  decay. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  in  his  novel  of  the 
Improvisaiore,  describes  his  residence  in  Rome 
hear  the  Piazza,  or  Place,  of  the  Four  Fountains 
— La  Quattro  Fontane.  And  if  you  should  reach 
Rome,  not  knowing  where  to  find  lodgings,  and 
willing  to  live  just  beyond  the  English  quarter, 
and  in  a high  and  healthy  part  of  the  city,  you 
will  do  well  to  open  the  Imprtmsaicre^  and  try 
to  find  the  rooms  described  there.  There  you 
will  be  upon  the  slope  between  the  Pincian  and 
Quirinal  hills — near  to  every  thing  but  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, which  is  far  away  from  all  the  regions  of 
Rome  in  which  foreigners  reside.  A broad 
street — paved  with-  the  small,  unpleasantly- 
shaped  stone,  which  makes  the  Roman  streets 
so  notoriously  inconvenient  for  walking,  that 
dainty  ladies  grieve  over  the  necessity  of  a short 
promenade  even,  declaring  that  it  flattens  the 
foot  so  sadly  ! — leads  to  the  Spanish  steps,  which 
descend  from  the  Pincian  into  the  centre  of  the 
Rome  of  foreigners,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
These  steps  are  the  haunts  of  the  models-^ 
handsome  men  and  women,  boys  and  old  men, 
Fomarinas,  and  Beatrice  Cencis,  and  also  Michel 
Angelo’s  Fates  and  heathen  Furies,  all  collect 
here,  lying,  sitting,  standing,  and  sleeping  in 
Ihe  sun,  upon  the  Spanish  steps,  and  grouped 
in  every  variety  of  picturesque  position.  Hither 
the  artists  come  to  find  them.  It  is  an  exchange 
of  every  century  and  all  countries ; but  the  char- 
acteristic types  of  Italian  beauty  are  the  most 
numerous. 

These  models  look  only  half-alive  as  you  pass 
them,  coming  down  the  steps.  They  are  mostly 
ignorant  peasants,  who,  having  fortunately  re- 
ceived from  Nature  handsome  forms,  or  features, 
or  a fine  beard,  or  profile,  find  that  beauty  is 


use,  and  that  their  livelihood  is  secured  to  them 
without  other  labor  than  standing  in  a studio  as 
Juno,  or  Minerva,  or  Venus — lending  their  arm 
as  a grace  to  a picture  which  noble,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  refined  ladies  of  distant  lands  shall  hang 
over,  in  admiration. 

If  she  chances  to  be  very  beautiful  and  stately, 
the  brown  face  of  the  giri  that  you  see  yonder, 
listless  in  the  morning  sun,  will  look  out  of 
some  immortal  canvas  as  the  Madonna;  and 
the  coarse,  dull  crowd  that  passes  the  original 
unheeding,  will  bend,  and  kneel,  and  pray  be- 
fore its  portrait.  All  the  beautiful  Madonnas 
in  painting — ^thoso  of  Raphael,  and  Murillo,  and 
Michel  Angelo,  were  all  living  women.  They 
walked  these  streets,  except  those  of  Murillo, 
which  are  evidently  Spanish  girls.  Even  the 
Dresden  Madonna  of  Raphael,  the  San  Sulo^ 
was  a Roman  woman.  You  can  see  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  beauty  all  around  you,  as  you 
loiter  through  the  city.  Raphael’s  Madonna 
was  his  mistress,  the  Fomarina,  forever  im- 
mortal— the  Fomarina,  who,  as  Xavier  do  Mais- 
tre  says,  “ Loved  her  love  more  than  her  lover” 
— and  of  whom  Whittier  sings : 

“ The  Fomarina’s  fair  young  fhee 
Once  more  upon  her  lover  shone, 

Whose  model  of  an  angePs  grace, 

He  borrowed  from  her  own.” 

So  with  all  the  saints,  and  friars,  and  relig- 
ious brethren.  You  see  St.  Francis,  St.  Bruno, 
and  St.  Sebastian  wherever  you  go.  They  have 
in  the  street  the  same  garb  and  the  same  ex- 
pression that  they  have  in  the  pictures.  So 
unchanged  is  the  friar’s  frock  and  face  since  the 
great  Italian  painters  lived,  that,  as  you  wander 
about  Rome,  going  into  the  galleries  and  com- 
ing into  the  streets,  it  seems  as  if  the  painted 
figures  were  as  much  alive  as  yourself,  and  went 
into  and  out  of  the  canvas  at  pleasure.  Often, 
on  a still,  sunny  afternoon,  you  will  watch  St. 
Bruno,  in  his  white  robe,  sauntering  over  the 
Quirinal,  and  among  the  solitary  roads  of  the 
vineyards  beyond  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  see 
him  enter  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  An- 
geli.  You  can  still  follow  him  into  the  church, 
and  there  you  will  see  him  upon  the  wall,  for 
he  has  stepped  back  again  into  his  frame. 

This  semi-deception  helps  to  weave  around 
your  mind  more  closely  the  web  of  romance, 
which  is  its  pleasantest  costume  in  Rome.  You 
gradually  feel  the  present  melt  into  the  past, 
it  seems  to  you  that  Rome  is  a charmed  city, 
over  which  time  passes  unchanging.  It  touche 
its  buildings  only  to  make  them  more  poetic,  but 
it  will  not  sufler  the  life  and  improving  genius 
of  the  contemporary  world  to  pass  its  portals. 
Reform  is  contraband  at  Rome,  and  is  stopped, 
like  tobacco,  at  the  gates.  And  yet,  you  grad- 
ually perceive  that  time  can  not  preserve  the 
spirit,  but  only  the  form,  of  the  old  state  of 
things  in  the  city.  Life  oozes  away  from  the 
social  and  ecclesiastical  fabric,  although  its  ap- 
pearance may  remain  unchanged.  The  games 
cease  in  the  Coliseum ; but  the  Coliseum  still 
stands.  The  world  does  not  await  with  terror 
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iiewv  from  Rome ; bat  the  magnificent  pageants 
of  St.  Peter’s  are  still  more  imposing  than  old 
Roman  festivals. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand,  therefore,  mrhj 
romantic  young  men,  especially  if  they  are  artists 
with  sensitive  imaginations,  so  often  yield  to  the 
subtle  spell  of  the  city,  and,  becoming  the  most 
ardent  of  Roman  Catholics,  devote  themselves, 
their  art,  and  their  lives,  to  the  pictorial  illus- 
tration of  the  religion  they  profess.  Upon  a man 
efthis  temperament  Rome  never  relaxes  its  hold. 
He  will  live  there  forever.  His  life  will  exhale 
in  an  ecstasy  of  piety.  Rome  will  be  to  him  the 
charmed  lotus ; and  having  once  tasted  it,  he 
will  willingly  relinquish  home  and  country,  and 
softer  the  memory  of  dearest  friends  to  fade 
^ away  in  the  distance  of  a past,  in  which  he 
knew  not  Rome.  Surrounded  by  all  the  mon- 
uments of  Christian  art,  and  the  associations  of 
religion — breathing  an  atmosphere  of  languor, 
sadness,  and  repose — beneath  the  tender  Italian 
son,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  most  famous  his- 
torical empire — the  artist,  newly  converted,  feels 
that  hi3  cup  is  overflowing,  and  that  Providence 
is  lavish  in  its  graciousness  which  permits  him 
to  be  so  happy. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Overbeck  was  this 
young  artist  of  sensitive  imagination  and  relig- 
ioos  temperament,  who  came  to  Rome,  with 
firilow-students,  and  has  never  gone  away.  It 
was  in  the  dawn  of  modem  German  art,  which 
naturally  followed  that  of  German  literature, 
that  Cornelius,  Veit,  Schadow,  Overbcck,  and 
others,  came  down  to  Rome  from  Germany,  to 
study  the  remains  of  “ the  golden  prime”  of 
painting,  and  to  breathe  the  enchanted  air  of 
Art.  Of  this  famous  band  of  artists,  the  most 
illustrious  in  themselves,  and  in  what  they  have 
achieved,  of  all  who  have  within  a century 
studied  at  Rome — Overbeck  alone  remained  be- 
hind. The  most  sensitive,  dreamy,  and  poetic 
of  them  all,  his  imagination  was  profoundly 
touched  by  the  splendors  of  art  and  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  the  church,  which  he  encountered 
tn  Rome.  He  had  reached  at  last  the  **  land  in 
which  it  seemed  always  afternoon.”  He  was 
at  rest : he  was  happy  : 

**  And  deep-asleep  he  seemM,  yet  all  awake, 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  maks.'* 

From  that  time  he  has  lived  constantly  in 
Romo.  It  is  said  that  he  has  never,  even  for  a 
visit,  returned  to  his  native  country.  But  all 
the  artists  who  come  to  the  city,  led  by  the  same 
enthusiastic  hope  that  drew  him  thither — full  of 
hope,  and  heart,  and  youth — always  visit  Over- 
beck, as  disciples  a master.  He  is  now  probably 
the  oldest  artist  in  Rome ; certainly  the  most 
distinguished.  While  he  still  lives,  his  fame 
has  become  historical.  Among  the  sights  of 
Rome  the  artists’  studios  are  not  the  least  at- 
tractive, but  of  those  Overbeck’s  is  incomparably 
the  most  interesting.  He  is  entirely  devoted  to 
iiis  art  and  to  bis  religious  offices.  But  with 
him,  the  pursuit  of  his  art  is  also  a religious 
office  of  the  most  elevated  character.  His  life 
is  an  aet  of  adoration.  In  personal  appearance 


and  impression,  as  well  as  in"  daily  detail,  he 
corresponds  to  the  idea  of  a saint,  or  an  old-time 
anchorite  and  ascetic — a man  whose  every 
thought  is  God — whose  every  wish  is  a prayer 
—-whoso  every  breath  a sigh  of  praise. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a man  shduld  ap- 
point Sunday  as  the  day  on  which  to  receive 
visitors  ; for,  although  he  refrains  from  work — 
even  his  work — upon  that  day,  yet  he  regards  it 
as  a festival,  as  a time  to  be  holily  glad  and  ex- 
cited, and  therefore  as  a proper  occasion  for 
allowing  strangers  to  see  the  works  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  indicate  bis  idea  of  the  in- 
expressible. 

I The  V'atican  and  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
I palaces  are  closed  upon  that  day.  You  come 
out  of  your  rooms  by  the  Fountain  of  the  Triton, 
who,  in  the  centre  of  the  place  of  the  Four 
Fountains,  blows  a trembling  spire  of  water 
upward  through  a shell,  and  saunter  to  the  Cafe 
Greco  for  your  breakfast.  Checo,  the  taciturn 
waiter,  brings  you  coflee  and  milk  in  a tumbler, 
and  two  small  rolls  of  bread.  The  cafe  is  a dark, 
dingy  room,  always  clouded  by  tobacco-smoke, 
and  frequented  by  all  the  artists  in  Rome.  In 
that  comer  Thorwaldsen  sat  and  smoked,  and 
talked  of  art  and  the  North.  There  Canova  sat, 
and  listened  and  conversed — honored  and  honor- 
ing, both  of  them  ; men  for  whose  sake  the  old, 
smoky,  dingy  room  should  be  suifered  to  remain. 
Here  Cornelius,  and  Kaulbach,  and  Couture ; 
the  glowing,  intense  Germans,  the  ardent  and 
eager  Frenchmen,  meet,  and  rattle,  and  puff ; and 
the  Englishmen  un-Englished,  with  long  beards, 
and  slouched  hats,  and  velvet  coats,  sit  laugh- 
ing, chatting,  and  drinking — ^whistling  respecta- 
bility down  the  wind ; and  here,  too,  the  thin, 
sallow,  sad-eyed  Americans,  with  no  antece- 
dents in  art,  but  a most  just  and  noble  respect 
for  the  great  works  and  the  great  names  of  art, 
sit,  bewildered  and  enchanted,  in  this  Rome 
redimvus,  seeking  if  they  may  understand  the 
secret  of  the  old  mystery,  and  carry  home  the 
seeds  of  a national  art. 

Yet,  as  you  glance  around  this  congress  of 
artists,  and  watch  each  new-comer  to  determine 
to  what  nation  he  belongs,  you  feel  that  one  is 
wanting — that  the  one  man  known  to  all  who 
surround  you,  whom  all  respect,  and  whom 
they  would  willingly  acknowledge  as  their  mas- 
ter, is  not  there.  >.  If  you  can  summon  German 
enough  to  ask  your  neighbor,  ” Where  is  Over- 
beck 1”  he  will  stare  at  you  a moment,  then  re- 
move his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  answer  you 
gravely ; 

“ Overbeck  lives  in  the  Cenci  Palace.” 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  situation  of  that  edi- 
fice, but  you  remember  to  have  read  Shelley’s 
“Cenci.” 

Your  German  friend  has  disappeared  again 
in  a cloud  of  his  own  raising ; and  you  address 
yourself  to  a French  neighbor : 

“Can  one  visit  Overbeck’s  studio  1” 

“Certainly,  sir,  to-day.  It  is  open  for  an 
hour  at  noon  on  Sundays.” 

It  is  already  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  day  is 
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pleasant.  You  isana  from  the  cafS,  and  stroll 
along  the  Corso.  It  it  crowded  with  people^ 
idly  gazing  and  sauntering.  Men  and  girls 
stand  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  offering  you 
bouquets — a mass  of  blue  violets  in  which  a 
superb  camellia  is  embedded.  The  Roman  wo- 
men go  by  bare-headed,  the  hair  plaited  in  mass- 
ive folds,  with  red  ribbons  intertwined,  and 
large  plated  hair-pins.  They  have  the  air  of  a 
proud  and  peculiar  race.  You  see  in  their  &ces 
and  mien  marked  resemblance  to  the  picture  in 
the  Florentine  Gallery,  called  the  Fomarina; 
but  which  is  probably  a portrait  of  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  medie- 
val Roman  families,  and  beloved  by  Michel  An- 
gelo. These  women  have  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  picture,  but  the  expression  is  hard 
and  coarse  in  their  faces.  It  seems  as  if  they 
too  shared  the  mystery  of  the  city.  The  form 
remains — but  the  soul,  the  beauty,  the  character, 
has  oozed  away.  They  carry  babi<M(  in  their 
arms ; and,  as  one  of  them,  young  and  beauti- 
ful, stops  beneath  a shrine  at  the  comer  of  a 
street,  you  suddenly  pause,  almost  breathless ; 
for  you  dream  that  the  Madonna  and  child  have 
stepped  from  the  shrine  upon  the  pavement. 

Cardinals  roll  along  in  their  glittering  red 
carriages,  with  laced  footmen,  and  coac^an. 
Cardinals  are  not  allowed  to  walk  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Even  if  they  would  go  only  a 
few  rods,  the  carriage  must  be  summoned.  A 
very  few  years  since,  if  you  peered  into  the 
coach-window  as  it  passed,  you  might  have 
seen  a shriveled,  sad,  attenuated  man,  very 
solitary  in  his  grandeur ; it  was  Cardinal  Ac- 
ton, the  English  Cardinal.  Or  a little  old  man, 
much  bent  over — but  with  a clear,  vigorous 
eye ; it  was  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the  miracu- 
lous Linguist.  Or  a large  man,  with  a broad, 
Jesuitical  fece ; it  was  Cardinal  Lambruschini, 
the  Secretary,  or  bad  angel,  as  he  was  consid- 
ered, of  the  last  Pope,  ignorant  old  Gregory 
XVI. ; and  who  struggled  desperately  to  be 
elected  his  successor.  Or  a younger  man, 
with  dark  hair,  and  hard,  restless,  sharp  eyes ; 
it  was  Cardinal  Aitieri— ^f  a iamous  Roman 
family,  politically  ambitious,  and  ex-nuncio  to  | 
the  Austrian  Court.  Or  a bland,  sweet- faced, 
noble  and  generous-looking  man  of  fifty,  with  a 
winning  kindness  of  mien,  that  shone  out  of  the 
carriage-window  like  sunlight ; it  was  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Ferretti,  the  youngest 
of  the  Cardinals,  and  now  Pope  Pius  IX. 

These  men  roll  slowly  by ; and  you  stop  to 
gaze  and  admire,  when  the  clattering  of  many 
hoofs  arrests  your  attention.  A company  of 
cavalry,  splendidly  uniformed,  with  flashing 
gold-laco  and  floating  plumes,  come  dashing 
along  the  narrow  Corso.  As  they  advance,  the 
crowd  ceases  to  move.  Every  man  turns  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  street.  Men,  women, 
and  children  fall  upon  their  knees,  on  the  nar- 
row sidewalks  under  the  great  palaces.  The 
thunder  of  a heavy  carriage  approaches.  Y^u, 
too,  albeit  a Protestant,  pause,  and  remove  your 
hat  respectfully,  in  ChrUtian  regard  for  the  feel- 


ings of  others.  Four  horses,  splendidly  hsr» 

I nessed,  drag  a red-bodied  coach,  mounted  upon 
high  springs.  The  horses  are  almost  running, 
and  are  guided  by  moanted  postillions. 

**  11  Papa  I B Papa  /”  cries  the  crowd. 

It  is  the  Poi>6. 

He  sits  upon  the  back  seat  with  a while 
skull-cap  upon  his  head,  and  a white  cape  aboni 
bis  shoulders.  Poor,  old,  8nufl[y,  wrinkled,  fat 
man  ! The  two  fore-fingers  of  his  right  band 
are  raised,  and  he  feebly  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  one  side  and  upon  the  other,  as  ha 
is  whirled  by.  He  is  eighty  years  old,  or  more 
— sn  ascetic  monk,  taken  from  the  convent, 
near  the  Coliseum,  and  installed  in  all  the 
glookny  magnificence  of  the  Vatican.  Poor  old 
Gregory ! Step  into  the  Pantheon — which  is  a 
Christian  Church  now,  and  Raphael  is  buried 
in  it — as  you  pass,  and  pray  that  the  sins  ceiih^ 
mitted  by  his  sanction  may  not  be  entered 
against  him. 

You  are  entering  narrower,  darker,  and  dirt* 
ier  parts  of  the  city.  Perpetual  gloom  rests 
upon  these  streets.  Old  Roman  ruins  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  new  houses  ; quaint  fountama 
spout  silver  rills  of  water  in  the  more  open: 
spots  ; and  boys  and  men  are  playing  mara,* 
while  the  echo  of  their  voices  dies  away,  al- 
most fiercely,  along  the  high,  dark  passages. 
There  are  archways  and  gates,  and  beyond 
them  the  streets  are  as  narrow  as  those  of  Ori- 
ental cities.  There  is  a suppressed  muinmr 
creeping  constantly  through  them.  Dogged, 
and  sharp,  and  restless  glances  rain  upon  you. 
if  you  pass  that  portal.  Faces  look  out  from 
windows  above.  The  peddler,  crying  his  hand- 
kerchiefs and  ribbons  in  the  street,  stops,  as  he 
sees  you.  There  is  an  excitement  of  curiosity 
as  you  pass  on.  Some  spell,  different  from  all 
the  rest,  evidently  rests  upon  this  part  of  the 
city.  Do  you  not  mark  that  hag,  gray,  and 
wrinkled,  and  ugly  beyond  account ; and,  close 
to  her,  that  round  little  girl,  with  sumptuous 
black  hair,  which  she  is  carelessly  braiding  while 
she  watches  you,  with  eyes  so  deep,  and  dark, 
and  beautiful,  that,  as  you  gaze,  you  do  nd 
wonder  Rowena  should  have  been  pricked  with 
a half-fear  of  Ivanhoe's  constancy  ? Do  you 
see  that  hag  and  that  nymph  t Nay,  as  you 
gaze,  fascinated,  more  closely,  do  yon  not  see 
a kind  of  horrible  resemblance,  a similar  chazw 
acter  of  outline  and  expression,  fearfully  euf^ 
gesting  that  the  one  will  finally  become  thta 
other] 

Do  you  not  see  it  now!  They  are  Jews. 
This  is  the  Ghetto.  The  great  gates  are  dosed 
at  sunset.  This  people  is  shut  in  upon  itself. 
It  is  accursed  by  the  Christian  Government  of 
the  city.  And  formerly,  during  the  Carnival, 
certain  Jews  were  obliged  to  run  races  in  the 
Corso.  Now  they  fum^  prizes  for  the  horses 
that  run. 

We  pass  through  the  Ghetto,  and  out  of  an- 

* A earoe  which  consists  of  two  men  simaUsneoiisiy 
throwing  fbrwsrd  their  hands,  and  crying  ont  how  many 
flsgsrs  th#  pgier  bolds  up. 
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other  of  it*  gales.  Before  us  is  a great  palace. 
Silence  and  gloom  rest  upon  it.  You  could  be- 
liere  it  a haunted  house,  or  accursed.  Y ou  can 
believe  that  it  has  known  terrible  tragedies  ; — 
jou  instantly  associate  it,  but  vaguely  and  re> 
motely^  with  all  the  dark  traditions  of  unutter- 
able crime  with  which  Italy  and  Rome  are  so 
rife. 

And  if,  as  you  gaze,  by  some  happy  chance 
a ray  of  sunlight  should  fall  for  a moment  across 
the  shadow  of  that  palace,  or  the  sound  of  a 
bird’s  song  echo  and  die  along  its  gloom,  or  a 
bit  of  blossom  wave  in  the  air,  and  then  hang 
quietly,  would  it  not  be  in  all  that  gloom,  as 
is  the  image  of  Beatrice  Cenci  in  the  terrible 
times  and  scenes  upon  which  she  fell  1 You 
have  seen  Guido’s  portrait  of  her  in  the  Bar- 
berint  Palace  ; you  remember  that  half-glance 
over  the  shoulder — the  wan,  tearless,  half-dull- 
ed, entreating,  defying  look,  which  says,  as 
distiiictly  as  the  poet  has  said  it  for  her : 

“ Sweet  Bleep  ! were  death  like  to  thee, 

Or  if  thou  couldst  tnortai  be, 

I would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ; 

When  to  wake  ? Never  again. 

O world  ! farewell ! 

Listen  to  the  passing  beU ; 

It  says  thou  and  I must  part, 

With  a light  and  a heavy  heart.’* 

For  the  great  house  before  us  is  the  Cenci 
Palace.  It  was  the  home  of  Beatrice.  It  is 
the  home  of  Overbeck. 

In  his  preface  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci — 
in  some  respects  his  greatest  work — Shelley 
says  of  the  building  before  you  : 

The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  great  extent ; and 
though  in  part  modernized,  there  yet  remains 
a vast  and  gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  in 
the  same  state  as  during  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  tragedy.  The  pal- 
ace is  situated  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Rome, 
near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews ; and  from  the  up- 
per windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins  of 
Mount  Palatine,  half-hidden  under  their  pro- 
ftise  overgrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a court  in 
one  part  of  the  palace  (perhaps  that  in  which 
Cenci  boilt  the  chapel  to  St.  Thomas),  support- 
sd  by  granite  columns,  and  adorned  with  an- 
tique friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and  built  up, 
according  to  the  ancient  Italian  fashion,  with 
balcony  over  balcony.  One  of  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  fonned  of  immense  stones,  and  leading 
through  a passage  dark  and  lofty,  and  opening 
into  gloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me 
particularly.” 

And  to  this  home  the  ardent  artist,  leaving 
behind  him  friends  and  his  native  land — leav- 
ing behind  C^rmany,  and  the  dawning  hope  of 
its  art,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  future, 
brought  the  energy  of  his  youth,  and  the  de- 
votion of  his  manhood,  his  zeal  for  art,  and  his 
religious  fervor.  Passing  down  through  the 
city,  sacred  to  his  imagination— through  all  its 
splendor  and  all  its  squalor— by  its  majestic 
monuments  of  art,  and  its  showy  shrines  of 
religion,  Orerbeck  came  to  the  Cenci  Palace. 
As  the  heavy  door  closed  behind  him,  it  seemed 


to  shut  out  the  freshness  of  his  owii  time  for- 
ever, and  to  imprison  him  in  a lurid  and  melan- 
choly past.  There  he  has  lived,  contented — 
going  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christian  Art 
for  his  models  and  consolations  ; thinking  that 
Raphael  in  his  prime  departed  from  the  primir 
live  purity  of  religious  art ; and  preferring  his 
earlier  pictures,  and  those  of  his  masters,  to  the 
great  works  which  the  world  admires.  The  sad 
solemnity  of  the  dark  quarter  of  the  city  in 
which  he  lives  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
master  and  his  works.  It  is  a weird  place,  and 
the  man  and  his  pictures  are  weird  also.  He 
is  three  hundred  years  behind  his  time.  In 
thought,  in  wish,  in  aim,  in  art,  in  religion,  in 
experience.  Overbeck  is  the  contemporary  of 
Fra  Angelico.  He  is  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of 
Art,  only  happy  in  the  dreams  that  restore  him 
to  the  times  from  which  he  has  escaped. 

He  is  the  chief  of  the  Nazarene  school  of 
painting,  or  what  is  otherwise  called,  the  school 
of  Purists ; of  which  the  aim  is  to  treat  relig- 
ious subjects  in  the  dircctest  and  most  simple 
manner,  following  the  traditional  forms  of  the 
earliest  religious  matters,  and  perpetuating  a 
conventional  style.  It  is  a Pre-Raphaelite  school, 
in  fact ; but  it  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
is  technically  c^ed  Pre-Raphaelite.  It  aims 
to  indicate,  not  to  imitate.  It  represents  a 
conventional  Nature,  and  not  the  reality  of 
things.  It  considers  that  Art  is  materialized  by 
too  close  a study  of  the  gross  facts  of  Nature, 
and  is  therefore  exquisite  in  sentiment,  hut 
weak  and  wrong  in  treatment.  Overbeck  will 
not  even  study  from  the  nude. 

Oppressed  by  a sadness  which  you  can  not 
explain,  you  pass  the  great  gate,  and  enter  the 
palace.  Before  you  is  a broad  flight  of  stone 
stops.  Up  that  winding  staircase  as  you  go,  a 
hgure  of  floating  golden  hair  will  glide  before 
you,  with  face  scarce  seen,  but  of  sorrow  and. 
beauty  unutterable — the  face  that  Guido  saw, 
as  Beatrice  Cenci  passed  boneath  his  window  to 
execution  (for  so  runs  the  tradition  of  that  por- 
trait), and  painting,  made  a moment  immoilal. 

The  great  hall,  like  all  Italian  halls,  is  entirely 
bare.  The  plaster  drops,  half-mouldering,  from 
the  walls.  It  is  the  Palace  of  Desolation. 

But  you  open  a door,  and  enter  a lofty  and 
darkened  room.  It  is  silent  as  a chapel,  and 
there  is  the  hushed  sound  of  reverent  whisper- 
ing. A few  strangers  are  standing  before  vari- 
ous pictures  hung  upon  the  walls.  You  see  no 
large  paintings,  and  passing  into  the  adjoining 
room,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  studio,  you 
find  none  there.  The  visitors  move  quietly 
about  the  room,  as  if  expecting  to  see  some- 
thing more  than  the  pictures.  They  look  up  at 
the  lofty,  carved  ceiling — at  the  deep  embayed 
windows.  Their  modem  silks  rustle  strangely 
in  that  haunted  old  mansion ; they  stand  in 
silence,  admiration,  and  awe. 

Suddenly  a little  door  quietly  opens,  and 
Frederic  Overbeek  enters  the  studio.  He  is  a 
man  of  sixty ; his  long  straight  hair  is  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  is  half-cardessly  pushed  be- 
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hind  hU  ears ; but  it  is  mostly  covered  vfiih  a 
loosely  falling  Raphael  cap,  from  under  which  a 
few  gray  hairs  escape,  and  straggle  down  upon 
his  shoulders.  His  face  is  long  and  attenuated, 
like  that  of  a monk  with  weary  vigils  ; his  gray 
eyes  are  full  of  an  inexpressible  sadness  and 
intensity ; he  has  no  beard,  and  his  mouth, 
finely  sculptured,  with  thin  lips,  indicates  stern 
will  and  fanaticism.  The  whole  face  wears 
an  expression  of  care,  anxiety,  and  resignation, 

^ which  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  not  strictly 
a handsome  face,  but  it  is  full  of  character, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  soul.  He  is  dressed  in 
a long,  loose,  black  robe,  with  a broad  woolly 
collar,  under  which  his  shirt  collar  is  negligently 
bent.  He  glides,  rather  than  walks,  about  the 
studio. 

His  head  is  lowered,  as  if  the  long  habit  of 
prayer  and  the  perpetual  reverential  mood  of  his 
mind  would  not  allow  him  to  stand  erect.  His 
hands  are  clasped  and  hanging  before  him,  as 
he  stands,  conversing  with  some  one  who  has 
been  especially  introduced,  and  the  head  slightly 
leaning  to  one  side,  as  he  contemplates  the 
picture  of  which  he  is  speaking.  The  guests 
may  go,  but  the  artist  still  lingers,  looking  at  his 
pictures.  Pygmalion  was  not  more  enamored 
of  the  voluptuous  beauty  he  had  carved,  than  is 
Overbeck  of  the  celestial  loveliness  he  has 
drawn.  He  stands  musing,  and  a pathetic  joy 
shines  in  his  eyes  that  he,  the  unworthy,  was 
elected  to  manifest  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in 
the  representation  of  the  person  and  history  of 
Christ.  I 

But  you  do  not  see  any  paintings.  The  pic- 
tures are  all  shaded  drawings  in  charcoal.  It 
seems  as  if  the  artist  did  not  wish,  nor  care,  to 
trust  to  the  material  means  of  color,  to  express 
his  visions  of  the  celestial  story.  Only  the 
passionless  purity  of  lines  would  indicate  the 
inexpressible.  Hence  there  is  obser^'able  a 
tremulous,  tearful  character  of  adoration  in  the 
treatment  of  subjects,  pervading  all  his  pictures. 
The  figure  of  Christ  is  always  the  centre  of  the 
sentiment  and  the  action.  A spiritual  atmos- 
phere breathes  from  him,  as  fragrance  from  a 
lily,  and  all  the  other  figures  regard  him  with  a 
pensive  devotion,  as  if  they  were  upon  the  verge 
of  falling  before  him  in  worship. 

The  subjects  that  he  prefers  to  treat  are  do- 
mestic scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  can  introduce  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  one, 
the  young  Jesus  in  his  father’s  workshop  has 
taken  up  the  saw,  and  is  sawing  a piece  of  wood 
into  the  shape  of  the  cross,  while  his  father  and 
mother  sit  looking  on,  with  folded  bands  and  a 
yearning  sorrow,  beyond  tears,  in  their  eyes. 
The  large  painting  of  the  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Arts,  is  in  the  church  at  Assisi,  but  is  not 
reckoned  among  his  finest,  nor  most  character- 
istic, works.  In  fact,  his  genius  is  so  delicate 
and  subtle,  that  it  best  displays  itself  in  simple 
sketches  and  the  familiar  domestic  scenes  he 
loves,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  at  once  obvious 
and  exquisite. 

His  pictures  are  the  delicately  outlined  visions 


of  a dreamer  and  a mystic,  who  almost  fiears  to 
trust  their  aerial  charm  to  palpable  expression. 
If  he  speaks,  it  is  in  a low  musical  voice-— an 
audible  whisper ; and  moving  slowly  from  pic- 
ture to  picture,  with  the  group  of  guests  and 
friends,  he  passes  noiselessly  at  length  through 
the  little  door — noiselessly  like  an  old  Florentine 
painter  and  pietist  receding  into  his  time.  You 
have  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  living  men.  You  have  not  profaned  the 
Sabbath.  Overbeck  is  the  last  great  painter  of 
the  genuine  Roman  Catholic  inspiration  that 
the  world  will  ever  see. 

As  you  return  to  the  modem  quarter  of  Rome, 
and  leave  the  melancholy  palace  and  its  terrible 
associations, so  strangely  blended  with  the  saintly 
figure  of  the  artist,  you  do  not  leave  its  influence 
behind.  It  is  a haunted  day.  The  sun  is  sad- 
der than  it  ever  was  before  in  Rome.  The  apa- 
thy, the  death,  the  silence  of  the  grim  eld  city, 
palpably  oppress  you.  Your  heart  aches  to 
think  of  that  life  of  ascetic  devotion  and  anchor- 
ite seclusion,  led  in  that  haunted  house  by  the 
dreary  Ghetto.  It  seems  as  if  Nature  sought  to 
balance  incredible  sin  by  immaculate  purity ; as 
ifthe  house  which  Ccnci  had  defiled  could  only  be 
cleansed,  in  human  imaginations,  by  Overbeck. 

Pursued  by  a crowd  of  conflicting  and  melan- 
choly thoughts,  you  will  ponder  the  amazing 
contrast  between  the  dreamy  ecstasy  of  the 
man’s  life,  and  the  tremendous  reality  of  that 
of  the  girl  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Be  satisfied.  Thai  dark  house,  and  the  scenes, 
the  struggles,  the  despairs  it  witnessed,  have 
had  their  chronicler  and  poet.  The  modem  in- 
mate, by  the  saintliness  of  his  life  and  the 
beauty  of  his  works,  has  engraved  his  name 
upon  history,  and  a great  genius  has  rescued 
from  doubt  and  contumely,  that  fair  and  fated 
daughter  of  the  house,  whose  woes  are  sadder 
and  a thousand  times  more  terrible  than  the 
sorrows  of  the  more  famous  heroines  of  mis- 
fortune. 

I As  you  walk  out  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  watch  the  sunset  across  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna,  and  before  you  return  to  the  L^pre, 
where  you  will  meet  all  your  gay  companions 
at  dinner,  renew  your  vow  of  loyalty  to  noble 
men  and  noble  women,  and  hear  the  words  to 
whose  melancholy  music  the  poet  has  set  the 
farewell  of  Beatrice  Cenci ; for  it  will  suit  the 
sadness  in  which  this  visit  to  Overbeck’s  sUidie 
has  Icfl  you. 

“ Farewell,  my  tender  brother.  Think 
Of  our  sad  lalo  with  gentleness,  as  now ; 

And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  the© 

Thy  sorrow’s  load.  Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 

But  tears  and  patience.  One  thing  more,  my  child ; 
For  thine  own  sake  bo  constant  to  the  lova 
Thou  bearest  us  ; and  to  the  faith  that  I, 

Though  WTapt  in  a strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shaim. 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.  And  though 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a mark  stamped  on  thine  iiaiocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a thought  unkind 
Of  those  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves, 

So  mayest  thon  die  as  I do ; fear  and  pain 

Being  subdued.  Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell!’* 
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“ Ont,  I never  saw  as  beautiful  a woman,  be- 

O fore  nor  since.  She  was  radiant.  I am 
an  old  man.  I have  lived  longer  in  my  seventy 
years  than  most  men  would  live  in  twice  that 
time.  But  I never  saw  another  as  beautiful 
woman.” 

The  stage-coach  was  passing  through  a fine  sec- 
tion of  Western  New  York.  I had  been  riding 
aD  day  with  the  driver  on  the  outside,  but  as  the 
sun  went  westward  I had  come  down,  and  en- 
tered the  half-filled  coach  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  sentence.  The  speaker  was  a venerable 
man,  manifestly  a clergyman,  of  genial  feeling, 
and  winning  manners.  He  had  been  the  life  of 
the  party  in  the  coach  all  day,  and  we  had  got- 
ten to  loving  the  man  for  the  universal  love  that 
he  exhibited  toward  his  fellow-men,  as  well  as 
for  the  almost  youthful  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  his  thoughts.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  voice 
and  remark  attracted  my  attention ; and  as  I 
took  my  seat  I turned  to  him  with  a smile,  and 
spoke  : 

“ The  most  beautiful  woman  you  have  ever 
seen,  sir,  must  have  been  worth  seeing,  for  you 
have  lived  long,  and  I am  sure,  have  had  an  eye 
to  the  beautiful  as  long  as  you  have  lived.” 

“ She  was  radiant,  I said.  When  I was  a 
younger  man  I would  have  used  another  word,  j 
and  called  her  divine.  Her  face  comes  across 
my  memory,  at  times,  as  the  face  of  an  angel 
might  have  returned  to  Adam  when  he  had  been 
away  from  Eden  for  a thousand  years.  Those 
days  were  the  Eden  of  my  life  ; and  I have  often 
felt  as  if  I were  wandering  away  from  it  farther 
and  farther  every  year  that  I live ; and  the  com- 
panions of  its  walks  and  groves  have  long  ago 
left  me  to  stray  alone,  up  and  down  the  rough 
paths  of  a comfortless  world.  This  was  my 
parish  forty  years  ago.  Yonder  was  my  home. 
That  grove  was  my  favorite  walk.  This  whole 
valley,  my  field  of  happy  labor.  I wish  I could 
pause  here  now  for  a day,  or  a week,  or  a year. 
But,  alas  ! for  me  to  stay  here  now  would  not 
be  to  re-enter  my  Paradise.  But  always,  in  all 
seasons,  and  now  as  always,  I thank  God  that 
the  ftaming  sword  which  guards  the  gate  of 
Eden  is  not  so  terrible,  after  all,  and  some  day 
I may  approach  it  boldly,  and  pass  it  safely,  and 
be  with  them  all  again.” 

The  old  man  fell  back  in  his  seat.  The  last 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  his  white  locks,  and  they 
Reamed  with  surprising  lustre  ; and  I saw  a 
tear — whether  of  grief  or  joy,  I could  not  tell 
— shining,  as  no  diamond  ever  shone,  on  his 
pale  and  withered  cheek ; and  it  fell,  and  was 
lost  here  ; but  I doubt  not,  gathered  with  other 
treasures  elsewhere.  After  a moment’s  silence, 

I ventured  to  ask  the  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  my  return  had  interrupted. 

“ We  were  speaking  of  the  former  occupants 
of  Brackley  House,  the  old  place  in  the  pine 
grove  yonder;  and  the  lady  I mentioned  was 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Major  Brackley.” 

” It  is  a fine-looking  place.  Was  it  as  pic- 
turesque in  those  days  as  nowl” 
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“Fully.  Perhaps  more  so.  For  her  taste 
was  exquisite.” 

“Pardon  me,  sir;  but  from  your  manner,  I 
am  convinced  there  is  a story  in  your  mind  now 
that  would  interest  us  ; and  if  you  have  no  ob^ 
jection,  I trust  we  shall  have  it.” 

“ You  have  found  roe  talkative,  and  you  think 
I will  need  only  the  hint,  to  talk  on.  That  is 
the  idea,  is  it  I W ell,  so  be  it.  I like  to  tell 
the  stories  of  those  days  over  and  over  again, 
and  if  you  will  bear  with  my  prosing  occasion^ 
ally,  you  shall  have  my  old  story. 

“ Edith  Brackley  was  twenty  then,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  exceedingly  beautiful.  She  was  not 
tall,  but  she  was  graceful  and  of  commanding 
appearance,  inheriting  from  her  father  much  of 
the  pride  of  his  ancient  family.  Her  brother 
Robert  was  a different  person.  Harsh,  cold, 
and  even  morose  in  disposition,  he  did  not  seem 
to  love  any  human  being,  not  even  his  father  or 
Edith.  And  not  loving  any  one  he  hated  one 
person  with  an  intense  hatred.  This  was  his 
ceusin  Philip  Brackley,  the  son  of  his  father’s 
older  brother,  and  the  real  representative  of  the 
family  line.  Brought  up  by  Major  Brackley, 
after  his  own  father’s  death,  Philip  was  es-> 
teemed  by  his  uncle  and  Edith  as  one  of  their 
own  family,  and  liad  never  been  thought  of  as  a 
nephew  or  cousin.  But  Robert,  of  a jealous 
disposition,  had  from  boyhood  quarreled  with 
Philip,  and  grew  up  with  the  idea  in  his  brain 
that  his  cousin  would  eventually  displace  him 
in  the  county  as  the  successor  to  his  father’s 
position  and  influence.  This  idea  was  material- 
ly strengthened  by  the  growing  contrast  in  the 
treatment  which  Major  Brackley  gave  to  the 
two  boys.  Robert  was  constantly  in  trouble, 
and  his  father’s  reproofs  were  never  received 
kindly.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gentle, 
affectionate;  and  obedient,  although  a boy  of 
fiery  spirit  and  indomitable  courage.  He  was 
noble-looking,  graceful,  quick,  and  strong — fore- 
most in  all  boyish  games,  and  the  winner  of  all 
struggles.  To  be  first  seemed  his  right — which, 
at  length,  no  one  thought  of  disputing ; and  the 
best  of  this  was,  that  every  one  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  superiority,  except  Robert,  whose  sullen 
hatred  grew  more  and  more  violent.  Withal, 
there  was  a story  that  Philip’s  mother  had 
been  loved  by  Major  Brackley,  but  had  pre- 
ferred his  brother,  and  the  Major  loved  her  son 
for  her  sake,  and  for  her  soft  eyes  that  looked 
out  from  under  his  eyelids — but  of  that  I know 
nothing.  The  boys  were  educated  togetheiV 
and  were  sent  to  college  at  the  same  time. 
Afterward,  they  chose  the  same  profession; 
and  before  the  date  of  which  I now  speak,  they 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  opened 
separate  offices.  For  Robert  rejected  his  Ae- 
ther’s proposition  to  unite  his  fortunes  in  the 
profession  with  those  of  Philip.  I think  yon 
understand  the  character  of  the  fiunily.  Edith 
loved  her  brother,  and  strove  to  win  his  love. 
But  it  was  wasted  affection. 

“ But  Edith  loved  Philip.  There  is  a depth 
of  meaning  in  those  three  wmds.  Hers  was  ne 
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■mall  Boul.  Her  emotions  were  all  lofty  and 
noble.  It  v/as  no  weak,  childish  affection — no 
doubting,  exacting,  jealous  love.  It  was  an 
ocean  of  purity  and  deep,  strong  faith.  . Know- 
ing the  worth  of  the  object  of  her  love,  and 
trusting  his  love  as  fully  as  she  loved,  she  made 
him  all  her  world,  and  she  sometimes  said,  she 
made  him  half  her  heaven. 

Well,  she  was  right  in  that.  I am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  all  our  love  ends  with 
our  clay ; that  all  this  holy  faith,  this  fond 
growth  of  affection,  this  clinging  hope,  is  to 
end  with  the  few  days  of  this  pilgrimage.  If 
God  made  human  hearts,  and,  above  all,  wo- 
man hearts,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  planting  in 
them  emotions  to  take  deep  root,  and  be  tom 
out,  leaving  them  lacerated,  bleeding,  and  dy- 
ing to  all  eternity,  then  I believe  that  love  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  immortality  is—  I 
beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  I am  wandering. 
But  I have  said  that  those  years  were  the  Eden 
of  my  life ; and  that  love  of  Philip  and  Edith 
Brackley  seems  to  me  now,  afler  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  like  the  song  of  angels — a ravishing 
song — too  exquisite  in  its  melody  for  mortal 
ears — a song  that  I heard  in  that  calm  home 
of  my  young  and  peaceful  labors — a song  that 
floated  above  me,  and  all  around  me,  and  blest 
and  gladdened  me,  and  then  passed  away  till  it 
was  only  heard  in  that  other  and  holier  Eden, 
where  their  songs  are  too  pure  for  mortal  ears 
to  hear.  I trust  to  hear  that  melody  again,  some 
day.  Perhaps  soon  : who  knows  how  soon 

The  old  gentleman  paused  awhile,  and  the 
coach  rolled  on.  There  was  something  in  his 
tone  of  voice  and  manner  that  led  me  to  think 
it  possible  that  he,  too,  had  loved  the  Edith  of 
his  old  memories  ; and,  after  a moment’s  si- 
lence, I said,  interrogatively : 

“You  were  married  then,  I take  it,  sirl” 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I saw  a smile  around 
the  comers  of  his  lips  that  showed  me  he  had 
detected  my  meaning. 

“ I have  never  been  married.  Philip  Brack- 
ley  was  my  friend,  and  made  me  the  confidant 
of  his  love.  Indeed  we  were  in  college  toge- 
ther. But  to  resume  my  story  : 

“ Major  Brackley  died,  as  all  men  must.  It 
was  hard  for  him,  harder  than  for  some  others. 
It  is  not  every  one  that  dies  out  of  such  a home 
as  that,  or  such  a valley  as  this.  He  had  many 
unfinished  plans.  He  was  leaving  a pleasant 
home,  a world  in  which  ho  was  doing  great 
good,  and  a family  that  clung  to  him  with  ear- 
nest affection.  But  aside  from  all  this,  it  was 
hard  to  die  and  leave  the  future  so  dark  and 
doubtful — not  for  himself,  I did  not  mean  that — 
for  he  was  one  of  ray  most  exemplary  parish- 
ioners, and  he  had  hope  for  that  other  country 
which  was  sure  and  strong.  He  looked  into 
the  gloom  which  he  was  entering  with  firm  eye, 
and  saw  what  few  dying  men  sec — would 
that  more  might  see  it ! — the  other  shore  of  the 
dark  liver,  and  shining  faces  waiting  for  him. 
His  wife  and  mother,  and,  mayhap,  Philip’s 
&ther  and  mother,  were  there. 


“ But  he  doubted  for  the  future  of  his  own 
son  and  daughter,  and  Philip'.  He  distrusted 
Robert,  and  trembled  for  Edith.  But  doubt  and 
fear  vanished  in  that  hour  when  all  earthly  anx- 
ieties end,  when  he  liAed  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  went  there,  leaving  his  body  in  Edith’s 
arms. 

“ For  three  months  after  that,  all  was  quiet 
in  the  mansion-house.  Robert  was  absent  much 
of  the  time,  and  Philip  and  Edith  were  to  be 
married  ; Major  Brackley  had  expressed  such 
a desire  in  his  will,  and  the  arrangements  had 
been  made  accordingly. 

“ It  was  a pleasant  sight,  though  sad,  during 
those  three  months,  to  see  PhiUp  and  Edith 
daily  riding  side-by-side  down  the  long  avenue 
and  up  the  mountain-road,  or  across  the  valley. 
Both  were  habited  in  deep  black,  and  both  scent- 
ed to  feel  heavily  the  weight  of  their  sorrow. 
They  were  constantly  together,  and  a nobler 
couple  never  were  seen  here.  They  were  the 
admiration  and  pride  of  the  whole  county. 

''  Three  times  during  these  months  Philip 
and  Robert  had  been  in  collision — and  Robert 
had  given  evidence  that  his  affection  was  not 
increased.  Edith  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
family  arrangements  unchanged,  but  every  one 
prophesied  a breach  before  many  days.  Rob- 
ert’s associations  were  growing  worse  daily,  and 
many  had  heard  him  utter  threats  of  revenge 
on  Philip  for  imaginary  wrongs. 

“ The  day  preceding  that  appointed  for  the 
marriage  arrived.  By  an  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence, on  that  day  the  cousins  were  in  court 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  case — and  that 
one  which  had  excited  considerable  interest  in 
the  county. 

“I  have  never  understood,  nor  indeed  inquir- 
ed into  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  collis- 
ion which  occurred  in  the  crowded  room  after 
the  atljoumment  of  the  court.  Those  who  saw 
it  said  that  Robert  was  a madman  in  appear- 
ance. He  raved,  cursing  his  cousin,  and  final- 
ly swearing  by  the  most  terrible  oaths,  that 
Philip  should  never  be  more  than  cousin  to 
him ; and  he  struck  him  with  his  clenched 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd. 

“ Philip  was  originally  of  fiery  temper,  but  it 
was  disciplined  to  perfection.  He  raised  his 
arm  to  return  the  blow  ; and  then  saying,  ‘ I 
can  not  strike  the  brother  of  Edith  Brackley,’ 
left  the  court-room,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  swiftly  across  the  country  to  Brackley 
House,  where  Edith  was  expecting  him.  He 
briefly  related  the  occurrence  to  her,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  unless  they  should  be 
married  that  evening  Robert  would  find  means 
to  delay,  or  entirely  prevent  their  union.  With- 
out hesitation,  Edith  assented  to  his  plan,  and 
a messenger  was  sent  for  me.  It  was  but  send- 
ing for  me  a few  hours  sooner,  for  there  was 
to  be  no  wedding ; death  had  been  in  the  man- 
sion-house so  recently,  that  noise  and  gaycty 
might  not  now  displace  his  influence. 

“ When  I left  home  a dark  cloud  was  rising 
in  the  West,  which  had  overspread  the  entire 
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heayens  before  1 reached  the  house.  I found 
Edith  anxious,  hut  calm,  surrounded  by  a small 
group  of  her  intimate  friends,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  ceremony.  I can  see  her  now 
as  then.  Forty  years,  in  dimming  my  eyes,  have 
not  dimmed  my  memory  of  these  things ; and  I 
can  recall  the  speaking  eye,  the  throbbing  tem- 
ple, the  swelling  throat,  the  firm  and  even  state- 
ly mien,  the  steady,  untrembling  hand  which 
lay  in  Philip’s,  as  1 pronounced  them  man  and 
wife,  and  forbade  aught  human  to  sever  what 
God  thus  joined. 

“ As  I uttered  the  words,  a peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  house,  and  went 
reeling  aw'ay  down  the  mountain-passes.  For 
the  next  two  hours  the  rain  fell  in  floods.  Such 
a storm  was  never  known  in  the  country.  The 
mountain-streams  became  torrents,  and  the  creek 
swelled  to  a broad  strong  river.  The  wind  was 
a hurricane,  and  the  old  trees  over  the  house 
wailed  and  moaned,  and  tossed  their  arms,  as 
if  they  felt  that  the  old  family  was  to  fail  out 
of  the  county  that  night ; and  at  length  a giant 
pine,  that  stood  near  the  east  corner  of  the 
mansion,  under  which  the  children  of  three 
generations  had  played  the  summers  through, 
went  down  with  a rending  crash  that  foretold 
the  fall  of  the  old  house,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  old  line. 

At  this  moment  Jacob,  the  chief  of  the  family 
servants,  rushed  in,  exclaiming,  ‘Oh!  Mr 
Philip!  Mr.  Robert!  Mr.  Robert!’ 

“ ‘ What  of  him,  Jacob  V 

**  ‘ He  was  fording  the  creek,  sir,  at  the  little 
ford,  and  his  horse  was  carried  away,  and  ho 
was  hurt,  and  couldn’t  swim,  and  he  is — ’ 

*** Drowned!’  said  Edith,  calm  but  pale  as 
the  white  moonshine  that  was  now  streaming 
in  at  the  west  windows. 

- “‘No,  ma’am,  not  drowned.  But  he  is  badly 
hurt,  and  he  is  on  the  island,  and  the  river  is 
up,  and — ’ 

“ ‘ Jacob,  my  horse— quick  !* 

“ ‘ And  mine,  Jacob.’ 

“ • No,  Edith.’ 

“‘Yes,  Philip.’ 

“ The  horses  wore  at  the  door  on  the  instant, 
and  they  two  were  off,  side  by  side,  on  this 
strange  bridal  journey.  I followed  slowly.  The 
wind  wa.s  still  terrible,  though  the  clouds  were 
gone.  W’hcn  I reached  the  river  bank  the  scene 
was  wild  and  fearful.  Masses  of  logs,  and  tim- 
ber, and  trees  were  flying  down ^with  awful  ve- 
locity. 

“ Robert  stood  on  the  island  making  signs  that 
his  left  arm  was  hurt,  and  that  the  river  was 
rapidly  rising  over  his  foothold  ; and  as  we 
looked  his  footing  gave  way,  and  he  fell,  but 
regained  his  position,  which  he  now  maintained 
with  grt'at  difliculty.  A stout  man  might  have 
saved  himself,  but  for  a wounded  man  to  try 
the  water  was  inevitable  death.  Philip  and 
fMith  were  consulting  as  I approached,  and  I 
separated  at  the  moment.  There  was  no  public 
rlisplay  of  emotion.  No  one  of  the  crowd  pre- 
sent knew  that  they  two  were  man  and  wife. 


Edith  held  his  hand  for  an  instant,  and  looked 
with  unutterable  love  into  his  face,  and  then 
turned  to  me,  while  Philip  advanced  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge. 

“ A loud  murmur  was  heard  as  his  purpose  be- 
came apparent,  and  many  strove  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  attempt  to  save  his  cousin.  Had 
he  wavered  at  all,  his  purpose  would  have  been 
made  more  Arm  by  the  intimation  which  1 
overheard  that  Robert  would  have  let  him 
drown.  ‘ Then  he  is  unfit  to  die  himself,’  said 
he. 

“ It  was  a bold  plunge,  and  he  took  it  deliber- 
ately. Going  up  the  river  to  take  the  current, 
and  pushing  bravely  out,  he  was  swept  into  tlie 
eddy  of  the  island,  and  gained  a foothold  by 
Kol>ert'8  side.  What  passed  between  those  two 
is  known  in  heaven,  and  will  be  revealed  at  the 
great  day,  but  not  before.  We  could  see  them 
preparing  to  leave  the  land,  and  Philip  fastened 
his  cravat  to  a plank,  and  arranged  it  so  that 
Robert’s  left  arm  could  pass  through  it  while 
he  swam  with  his  right,  or  if  his  strength  failed, 
he  could  rest  with  that  across  his  cousin’s 
shoulders.  At  length,  they  entered  the  water, 
and  struck  out  for  the  shore.  We  went  down 
stream-  to  meet  them.  They  advanced  rapidly, 
the  whirl  of  the  current  aiding  them.  They 
neared  us.  Wo  kept  along  side  by  side  with 
them.  We  could  see,  nay,  hear,  Philip  encour- 
aging Robert  from  time  to  time.  They  were 
within  a rod,  almost  within  reach  of  our  arms, 
when  suddenly  Robert  cried  out,  and  his  strength 
seemed  to  fail  him.  At  the  same  instant  ho 
threw  his  arm  across  Philip’s  neck,  and  we 
heard  a smothered,  choking  cry,  ‘ Not  so  tight 
— for  heaven’s  soke,  not  so  tight,  Robert,’  and 
then  there  was  a plunge,  and  a shriek,  and  w'c 
heard  him  say,  ‘Robert — Edith,’  and  the  two 
went  down  together.  Robert  rose  alone,  ne«ir 
enough  to  tho  shore  to  grasp  a bush,  and  drag- 
ged himself  out  on  the  land  unaided.  No  one 
helped  him.  All  were  surrounding  Edith,  who 
lay  on  the  ground,  pale,  cold,  and  senseless. 
She  never  knew  any  one  after  that.  Returning 
sensation  brought  no  reason  with  it.  JShe  never 
spoke  again  until  two  years  had  passed,  when, 
one  day,  after  she  had  been  sitting  as  usual  at 
the  west  window,  looking  toward  the  .sunset, 
silent  and  motionless,  without  expression  or 
emotion  in  her  still  gloriously  beautiful  face,  it 
suddenly  grew  bright  with  the  lustre  of  un- 
earthly presences,  and  shone  for  an  instant  as 
if  it  caught  the  radiance  of  an  archangel’s  pa.s.s- 
ing  wing,  or  the  smile  of  God  himself;  and 
rising  from  her  scat,  and  stretching  up  her  gaze, 
up,  up,  toward  the  blue  sky  and  the  home  of 
the  star-eyed,  she  seemed  to  pierce  the  vail  with 
those  glad  eyes  of  hers,  and  she  said  again, 

* My  Philip,’  and  she  sprang  into  his  out- 
stretched arms ! 

“ Oh,  when  I reach  at  length  that  mountain- 
top  toward  which  for  threescore  years  and  ten 
I have  been  toiling,  that  spot  where  the  steep 
pathway  joins  the  blue,  I think  it  will  be  happy 
— to  l^appy — to  meet  tho  footsteps  of  those  an- 
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gels,  coming  to  welcome  the  old  man  to  his 
new  youth !” 

I should  have  left  the  good  clergyman  to  his 
silence.  There  was  a gentleness  and  delicacy 
in  his  manner  of  describing  the  death  of  Philip 
Brackley  which  was  manifestly  designed  to  leave 
much  to  the  imagination.  But  a young  man  on 
the  forward  seat  demanded  abruptly,  what  be- 
eame  of  Robert  Brackley. 

**  Detested,  feared,  and  abhorred,  by  the  en- 
tire community,  he  wasted  his  property,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Edith,  he  left  the  county.  He 
was  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  old  family 
was  gone  from  among  us  forever.” 

Five  years  after  this  stage-coach  incident,  my 
ftiend  W and  myself  were  on  our  usual  au- 
tumn hunting  expedition  in  the  forests  of . 

It  was  a cold,  clear  October  evening.  Weary 
«nd  jaded  with  a long  and  unsuccessful  tramp 
of  two  days,  we  were  returning  to  our  cabin,  as 
the  shadows  of  tho  western  hills  were  going  up 
the  eastern  mountain  side  and  up  into  the  sky, 
chasing  the  departing  light.  Coming  out  of  the 
forest  on  the  bank  of  tho  river,  we  paused  to 
look  up  at  the  giant  hemlock  which  stood  out 
grandly  above  all  the  forest  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hills,  solemnly  pointing,  as  it  had  pointed  every 
night  for  hundreds  of  years,  into  the  deep  blue 
heavens.  It  was  a glorious  spot.  The  broad 
river,  rushing  along  w'ith  majestic  flow  before 
ns,  was  deep  and  steadfast,  the  hills  stood  up 
in  the  light  and  praised  their  builder,  and  anon 
the  stars  came  and  blessed  the  valley  with  ra- 
diant purity. 

As  we  turned  toward  the  cabin  under  an  old 
(fak.  Smith,  our  host,  met  us  with  a message 
which  had  been  left  on  the  afternoon  previous. 
Thompson,  our  nearest  neighbor,  a woodman 
living  five  miles  down  the  river,  was  sick,  and 
had  sent  for  us.  The  messenger  did  not  state 
what  was  his  disease,  but  we  knew  he  must  be 
very  ill,  for  no  one  sent  for  his  neighbors  in 
that  country  unless  tho  day  were  going  hard 
with  him. 

Accordingly  we  took  the  small  canoe,  and 
pushing  out  into  the  river,  lent  all  our  strength 
to  the  paddles,  and  shot  swiftly  down  stream. 

The  old  man  who  had  sent  for  us  was  a wood- 
man of  no  inconsiderable  reputation.  He  had 
occupied  the  same  cabin  for  more  years  than 
Smith  could  remember.  We  had  met  him  often  in 
former  seasons,  but  his  manner  had  always  been 
repelling  ; and  though  he  had  sometimes  hinted 
at  other  and  better  days,  I had  paid  no  attention 
! o his  hints,  for  this  was  a common  thing  among 
foresters. 

His  cabin  was  in  a lonesome  spot,  under  the 
side  of  an  abrupt  hill,  shaded  by  a dense  mass 
of  old  forest.  A stream  of  water  flowed  through 
the  hollow  with  unceasing  noise,  but  the  wind 
never  reached  the  cabin,  though  it  roared  loudly 
in  tlic  trees  overhead. 

W'c  approached  tho  door  and  entered  without 
knocking.  All  was  dark  and  gloomy  and  silent 
in  the  cabin  ; no  sound  or  movement  indicated 
the  presence  of  any  living  being,  and  the  con- 


viction was  immediate  that  we  were  too  late, 
and  that  the  old  man  had  done  his  work,  and 
been  'carried  out  by  his  comrades. 

But  a husky  whisper,  coming  from  the  comer 
where  the  pile  of  skins  lay  which  formed  his 
bed,  attracted  my  attention,  and  I turned  to- 
ward it : 

“ Who  is  it was  the  whisper. 

“Smith,  W , andP .” 

He  seemed  delighted,  and  in  a few  momenta 
Smith  had  struck  a light,  and  kindled  a fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  a ruddy  blaze  lit  up  the  cabin. 
It  appeared  that  the  old  man  had  been  suflering 
for  some  months  with  a heavy  cold  and  cough, 
and  the  end  was  close  at  hand.  He  had  been 
attended  by  a neighbor,  who  was  now  away  on 
his  own  affairs,  leaving  the  woodman  to  meet  the 
grim  enemy  alone  in  his  hut.  He  was  too  feeble 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  the  fire  had  gone  out.  In 
his  silent  and  feeble  lonesomcnessthe  night  had 
come  on.  How  many  such  lonesome  nights  had 
come  down  on  him  in  that  cabin  ! As  the  twilight 
deepened,  he  said,  he  had  tried  to  sleep,  but  he 
could  not.  He  believed  he  should  never  sleep 
again,  though  he  was  weary — so  weary ! He 
laid  his  arm  outside  the  covering,  and  I shrank 
from  it,  it  was  so  shockingly  tfon  and  wasted 
He  smiled  at  that,  and  covered  it  over,  and  then 
said  he  wished  to  see  me  especially. 

“ For  what  t” 

“ I want  to  make  my  wilL” 

I smiled — even  laughed.  He  was  serioni^ 
however ; and  I grew  as  serious  as  he.  I had 
no  idea  then  of  practicing  my  profession,  though 
I w'as  known  among  the  hunters  on  the  river  ai 
“ The  Counselor.” 

“ I should  not  have  sent  for  you  were  I strong 
enough  to  write  myself,  but  I am  too  weak. 
Get  ready  soon,  or  1 shall  fail  entirely.  Hava 
you  not  brought  ink  and  paper  1 Then  Jack,  as 
usual,  neglected  half  his  message,  and  i shall 
die  without  it,  after  all.” 

There  was  something  so  mournful  in  the  old 
man's  voice  that  1 felt  for  him,  and  hastily  pro- 
ducing a half-dozen  letters  from  my  pocket,  I 
tore  off  the  blank  half  sheet  of  one,  indorsed 
with  my  direction  and  the  post-mark. 

“ It  will  do,”  said  the  old  man ; “ it  will  not 
be  long.” 

“ I should  think  not,”  said  I,  glancing  around 
at  the  wolf  and  bear  skins,  and  other  trophies 
of  the  chase,  which  seemed  to  be  his  only  pro- 
perty. He  caught  my  glance,  and  laugh^  a 
husky  laugh,  which  pained  me,  as  I proceeded 
to  make  a pen  from  an  eagle's  quill  that  I took 
from  a wing  nailed  over  the  door,  and  then 
mixed  some  soot  with  molasses  and  water  for 
ink,  and  so  made  ready  for  this  curious  pro- 
fessional woik. 

“ 1 want  first  a promise  from  you.  I am  to 
sign  the  will.  You  all  shall  witness  it.  But 
you  must  not  read  my  name  till  I am  gone  away 
from  this.” 

We  promised,  and  he  proceeded  to  dictate 
while  I wrote  sundry  bequests  to  benevolent 
objects,  made,  as  the  old  man  said,  by  way  of 
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disposing  of  the  last  relics  of  the  property  of  an 
unworthy  sinner,  who  had  now  not^g  left  to 
live  or  die  by  but  the  mercy  of  God. 

“Arc  you  a lawyer  1”  said  I,  as  I finished 
the  writing. 

I was  once/'  said  he  briefiy. 

The  will  was  signed,  and  he  turned  down  the 
corner  on  which  he  WTote  his  name,  so  that  it 
was  not  visible  to  us  as  we  signed  our  own  to 
the  attesting  clause.  I then  folded  it  and  handed 
it  to  him,  and  he  placed  it  under  his  pillow. 

All  this  passed  slowly,  for  he  was  very  feeble, 
and  at  times  1 feared  lest  he  would  not  live  to 
finish  it.  His  breath  was  short  and  labored,  in- 
terrupted by  frequent  coughing.  Having  taken 
his  directions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  will 
after  his  death,  we  sat  down  to  await  the  result  | 
of  the  struggle  now  going  on  betw'cen  life  and 
death.  Toward  morning  the  lamp  of  life  flick- 
ered, and  he  grew  delirious  for  a few  moments 
at  a time.  There  was  something  familiar  to  me 
in  the  subject  of  his  ravings,  but  1 could  not 
recall  the  reason  for  it.  As  daylight  came  he 
grew  exceedingly  restless,  and  moaned  often, 
ms  giant  limbs  were  tossed  about  as  if  by  the 
will  of  some  fierce  raging  spirit  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  Now  he  lay  quiet,  staring 
fixedly  w'ith  his  black  piercing  eyes  at  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  and  now  he  waved  his  anns  wildly, 
and  seemed  to  be  keeping  off  some  unseen  hut 
terrible  visitors  and  tormentors ; and  at  length, 
as  the  sun  streamed  in  at  the  little  window  by 
the  door,  and  fell  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cabin,  lie  caught  sight  of  the  bright  rays,  and 
lifting  himself  up  on  the  pile  of  skins,  he  sup- 
ported his  thin  gaunt  form  on  one  hand,  and 
turned  half  over  toward  the  door,  and  burst  into 
a harsh  discordant  shout  of  laughter,  that  sud- 
»denly  seemed  to  choke  him,  and  he  fell  on  his 
side  dead. 

So  all  was  over.  A long  life  was  ended, 
whereof  doubtless  might  have  been  written  a 
hundred,  nay  a thousand  startling  histories.  It 
would  take  volumes  to  recount  the  experiences 
of  any  one  heart ; and  of  that  heart,  now  still, 
I could  not  doubt  there  were  stirring  tales  for- 
ever lost-  What  stories  of  jioyhood,  wjiat  trials 
of  manhood  he  had  knowm  ; what  aflfections  he 
had  lost,  and  what  he  had  crushed  under  his 
feet ; what  arms  had  enfolded  him  in  their  soft 
onbrace,  what  lips  he  had  pressed  in  dewy 
girlhood,  what  contests  he  had  known,  what 
conquests,  what  defeats — all  these  things  I 
longed  to  read  in  the  lines  of  that  motionless 
countenance.  But  the  lines  of  a human  face, 
unlike  any  other  volume,  are  legible  only  when 
in  motion,  scarcely  ever  when  at  rest.  This  only 
we  knew,  that  he  was  old,  and  weary,  and 
wasted  ; this  only  we  trusted,  that  he  had  found 
repose. 

It  was  a place  where  one  might  find  it,  if  any 
where  under  the  sod.  There  was  music  forever 
sounding  in  the  trees  above  him,  like  the  voices 
of  unseen  but  faithful  attendants.  There  was 
stillness  in  the  long  day,  when  the  sun  fell  on 
ths  mound  through  the  openings  among  the 


great  trees ; and  there  was  solemn  and  profound 
silence  there  in  the  night. 

We  buried  him  the  day  that  he  died,  tc^ 
ward  the  evening,  close  by  the  side  of  his  cabin, 
under  the  same  grea{  trees.  And  when  Smith 

had  thrown  in  the  earth,  and  W had  r^ 

cited  certain  sublime  passages  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  grave  was  closed  till  the  day  of  awakenr 
ing,  I went  into  the  cabin  and  brought  out  the 
dead  woodman's  will,  and  opening  it  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  October  sun,  I read  the  signature 
It  was  Robert  Drackley. 

And  that  night,  as  we  pushed  our  canoe  up 
the  rapids,  toiling  slowly  away  from  the  grave 
of  the  dead  old  man,  I looked  back  at  the  lon^ 
some  cabin,  and  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  dark 
old  trees,  and  wondered  whether  God  would 
permit  Edith  Brackley  and  her  husband  to  visit 
the  forest  resting-place  of  their  sinful  brother. 

WHAT  A “ SIGHT-SEER”  DID  SEE  IN 
ONE  DAY. 

IF  I were  called  upon  to  name  the  individual 
of  the  human  species  that  unites  in  his  or 
her  person  the  greatest  powers  of  endurance 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  most  unfla^ 
ing  activity  to  a body  always  just  ready  to  drop 
from  fatigue — a mind  skeptical  from  its  shallow- 
ness, yet  ready  to  engulf  entire  kingdoms  in  its 
capacious  swallow,  and  to  bolt  miracles  and 
relics  by  scores — in  short,  that  individual  who 
combines  in  him  or  herself  the  most  opposite 
qualities,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  I should 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  that  individual  to  be 
the  modem  “sight-seer.”  Reader  mine,  has 
it  ever  fallen  to  thy  lot  to  travel  with  one  1 If 
so,  now  that  thy  fatigues  have  become  reminis- 
cences, it  may  please  thee  to  renew,  on  paper, 
thy  self-inflicted  sufferings  of  yore — when  inv 
patient  of  home,  thou  rashly  became  a tourist 
If  not,  read,  ponder,  and  inwardly  digest  a day’s 
experience  of  mine,  lest  thou,  too,  in  the  foUy 
of  thy  heart,  shall  say, 

“ John,  pack  my  trunk — to-raonrow  I’m  off 
for  Italy.” 

“ Sight-seeing,”  from  its  original  purpose  of 
information,  has  been  perverted  by  these  travel- 
ing pests  into  a frigid  duty.  Nothing  must  be 
allowed  to  escape  their  observation  that  has  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  being  a “ sight.”  They 
neither  study,  examine,  nor  look.  “ They  have 
been  there.”  That  short  sentence  embraces 
with  them  equally  the  entire  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Chinese  Wall,  Mohaii>> 
med's  Tomb,  or  the  hair  of  the  Virgin.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  heretofore  for  lions  to  swallow 
travelers  ; but  now  travelers  swallow  lions  by 
scores,  in  one  day.  Tlien  so  far  is  digestion 
from  being  impair^  by  this  enormous  meal,  that 
it  but  serves  as  a whet  to  the  appetite  for  the 
succeeding.  There  is  but  one  soft  spot  in  their 
conscience.  Hint  to  them  that  there  is  some^ 
thing  that  they  have  missed — be  it  but  the  ass’s 
jaw-bone  with  which  Samson  slew  the  Philisr 
tines,  an  antediluvian  salt-cellar,  or  an  Etrusr 
can  tomb— and  their  remorse  is  fearful  to  b^ 
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hold.  True»  some  will  stoutly  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  there  existing  any  thing  that  they  have 
not  seen  ; others  will  offset  their  loss  by  more 
marvelous  sights  in  the  neighborhood,  and  en- 
deavor to  overwhelm  your  discovery  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  own  ; but  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
in  both  that  the  wound  rankles,  and  can  only  be 
cured  by  seeing  for  themselves  also.  The  only 
object  that  such  persons  can  possibly  have  in 
view  must  be  a “catalogue,”  and  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  saying  to  the  unsophisticated  tour- 
ist who  travels  really  “to  see” — but  to  see  and 
study  only  those  objects  which  both  gratify 
and  instruct,  believing  that  to  see  every  thing 
is  really  to  sec  nothing — “ O ! you  surprise  me  ; 
how  could  you  miss  it?  I assure  you  it  was 
worth  all  the  rest.”  For  my  part,  I should  like 
to  see  every  thing ; but  then  I should  desire  to 
have  both  life  and  memory  augmented  to  ten- 
fold their  present  capacity. 

The  gender  of  these  “ sight-seers”  is  both 
male  and  female.  What  is  the  most  singular, 
neither  age,  infirmity,  nor  other  evils  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir,  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
modifying  this  passion.  Even  delicacy  is  often 
discarded  as  inconvenient.  As  for  health,  that 
poor  orphan  must  take  charge  of  itself.  “ To 
see,”  is  the  entire  creed — to  know,  remember, 
or  understand,  are  indifferent  points. 

The  necessities  of  this  class  have  created  a 
dozen  other  classes — parasites  of  the  worst  and 
most  annoying  character — who  effectually  con- 
trive to  destroy  all  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
the  modest  seeker  of  knowledge,  or  lover  of  as- 
sociation, otherwise  might  have.  I speak  of  the 
race  generally,  and  class  them  as  guides,  cicero- 
ni, coachmen,  donkey-drivers,  venders  of  prints 
and  antiquities,  couriers,  inn-keepers,  show- 
men, valets,  door-keepers,  and  beggars  of  every 
quality.  All  these  are  purse-leeches,  united  in 
a common  league  to  defraud  and  extort.  But 
the  depletion  of  coin  is  the  least  of  their  evils. 
Better,  by  far,  is  it  to  fall  among  the  aavage.s 
of  the  American  deserts,  or  to  be  surrounded 
with  wild  animals,  than  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
these  human  wolves.  The  more  they  are  fed, 
the  worse  they  snarl  and  bite.  I- n susceptible 
of  gratitude,  they  are  proof  against  generosity. 
Like  cormorants,  every  thing  is  foo<i  for  their 
maws  ; and  with  the  baseness  peculiar  only  to 
human  nature,  they  fawn  upon  those  they  fear, 
and  mock  at  those  they  gull. 

I shall  select  one  only  out  of  the  many  similar 
days*  experiences,  that,  thanks  to  the  system 
introduced  by  “ sight-seers,”  have  now  become 
the  common  lot  of  travelers  on  classic  soil.  By 
the  time  my  readers  have  followed  me  through 
that  day’s  labor,  they  will  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  play  and  no  work  is  not  the 
fate  of  tourists  who  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  link  their  fortunes  to  those  of  a universal 
oight-serr. 

One  of  these  terrible  beings,  of  the  female 
sex — the  mania  with  them  is  even  worse  than 
with  the  male — hod  taken  us  in  charge  for  the 
day.  In  addition  to  her  all-seeing  and  omni- 
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scious  qualities,  she  was  tormented  with  an  in* 
satiable  desire  for  system,  and  an  incurable  pro- 
pensity to  lecture  ; so  that  we  were  called  upon 
to  look  and  listen,  at  the  same  moment,  after 
the  most  orthodox  manner  possible,  of  the  mosi 
skillful  of  all  the  mighty  lion-hunters  that  year- 
ly do  the  “grand  tour.”  “Us”  made  a party 
as  unfavorable  as  can  well  be  conceived,  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  talents  of  our  anomalous 
Nimrod.  It  consisted  of  a young  lady,  who 
much  preferred  youthful  beaus  to  old  ruins ; a 
fashionable  matron,  who  would  like  to  see  what 
fashionable  people  went  to  see — but  in  as  lady- 
like a manner  as  possible,  and  who  much  pre- 
ferred the  use  of  her  own  tongue  to  that  of  an- 
other ; a young  gentleman,  to  whom  every  thing 
bnt  cards,  and  suppers,  and  talking,  were  un- 
mitigated bores  ; and  your  humble  servant,  who 
went  because  it  would  have  been  so  stupid  to 
have  staid  behind.  The  locality  was  Naples ; 
the  hour  of  starting,  as  soon  as  the  coflee  was 
swallowed  ; and  the  conveyance,  a comfortablo 
carriage,  with  three  horses,  covered  with  innu- 
merable bells,  that  jingled  merrily  as  we  rapidly 
sped  over  the  level  pavements. 

Our  first  station  was  Virgil’s  Tomb,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  It  is  in  a 
garden,  midway  up  the  hill  which  commands 
so  magnificent  a view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

This  was,  at  all  events,  worth  seeing — so  was 
the  tomb,  for  those  whose  faith  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  antiquarians.  It  is  a nondescript 
stone  building,  of  a cylindrical  shape,  surmount- 
ed by  a dome,  with  nothing  to  remind  one  of 
the  poet  except  a modern  inscription.  We  had 
four  volunteers  to  show  us  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, directly  before  our  eyes  ; another  insisted 
upon  being  our  guide,  on  a path  which  as  plain- 
ly led  to  the  tomb  as  Broadway  does  to  Union* 
Scpiare  ; then  an  owner  of  the  lot  joined  in  ths 
proccK.sion  ; lastly,  not  to  mention  the  usual 
assault  of  beggars,  appeared  the  guardian  of 
the  tomb,  with  his  key,  to  show  us  how  empty 
and  dark  it  is  within ; each  of  whom  clamored 
for  Inkshcesh  with  an  eagerness  worthy  of  Be- 
douins. 

I know  nothing  within  the  range  of  sights 
that  more  belies  its  name  and  puts  to  flight 
every  poetic  and  romantic  association,  than  the 
so-called  Grotto  of  Posilipo,  This  grotto  is  a 
tunnel,  half  a mile  long,  twenty-two  feet  broad, 
and  some  eighty  feet  high,  cut  through  the  hili 
to  form  a subterranean  road,  by  which  the  dis- 
tance to  Pozziioli  is  materially  shortened.  It  is 
an  ancient  affair,  an  antiquity  in  the  days  of 
Seneca,  who  thought  it  worth  mentioning.  But 
in  comparison  with  modem  railroad-tunnels 
this  ancient  bore  is  the  work  of  pygmies,  par- 
tirula»-ly  as  the  rock  is  as  easily  cut  as  ice. 

There  is  a petty  chape!  at  the  entrance,  exca- 
vated out  of  the  hill-sidc,  the  station  of  a dirty, 
savage-looking  hermit,  who  waylays  every  car- 
riage with  his  frightful  gestures  a ml  screams 
for  alms.  The  grotto  is  the  main-road  to  Boise, 
now,  as  formerly,  a crowded  thoroughfare  for 
carriages,  foot-passengers,  and  droves  of  au> 
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male.  Every  one  who  ventures  through  under- 
goes a fearful  purgatory  of  unwholesome  air, 
lamp-smoke,  dust,  and  countless  other  annoy- 
ances, before  emerging  to  daylight  and  a filthy 
suburb  of  Naples.  The  road  is  good,  however, 
and  soon  takes  one  into  the  midst  of  vineyards 
and  other  vegetation. 

Before  reaching  the  Lake  d'Agnano  it  be- 
comes circuitous  and  sandy,  being  a by-road. 
This  lake,  like  all  others  in  the  vicinity,  is  an 
old  crater,  which  nature,  with  a love  of  change 
quite  worthy  of  a woman,  has  emptied  of  fire 
only  to  fill  it  with  water.  But  there  is  fire  near 
by,  and  plenty  of  it,  too,  judging  from  the  steam 
cracks  in  the  earth,  and  the  sulphurous  fumes 
which  impregnate  the  atmosphere.  Before  reach- 
ing the  lake  we  were  snatched  up  by  a guide, 
who,  pointing  to  the  lake,  gravely  informed  us 
that  it  w'as  a lake — next,  that  the  bath-house  was 
a bath-house — consigning  us  at  the  door  to  an- 
other, who  ushered  us  into  various  rudely-built 
chambers,  from  the  sides  and  floors  of  which 
sulphurous  vapors  ascended  with  all  the  force 
of  a young  Tartarus.  These  baths  have  been 
in  use  for  thousands  of  years  for  the  destruction 
of  rheumatism.  They  have  an  alternate  action 
with  Vesuvius,  growing  hotter  and  more  copi- 
ous in  their  discharges  as  Vesuvius  becomes 
quieL  In  their  rear  are  tlie  remains  of  one  of 
the  numerous  villas  belonging  to  Lucullus. 

At  a short  distance  to  the  right  is  the  “ Grot- 
ta  del  Cane,”  where  unhappy  dogs  are  doomed 
to  daily- renewed  deaths  for  the  philosophic  grat- 
ification of  pitiless  visitors.  This  grotto  is  mere- 
ly a small  cavity  in  the  hill,  scarcely  large  enough 
for  a man  to  enter,  and  closed  by  a wooden  door, 
to  which,  of  course,  was  attached  its  keeper. 
A pretty  little  dog,  of  a mongrel-spaniel  look, 
had  followed  us,  without  much  reluctance,  to 
this  cave,  though  seemingly  aware  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  it.  The  master  of  ceremonies  assert- 
ed, as  was  natural,  that  the  experiment  was 
harmless  to  the  dog.  But  if  a human  being 
can  not  breathe  with  impunity  carbonic  acid 
gas  until  it  causes  convulsions,  neither  can  a 
dog.  The  experiment  is  a cruel  one,  and  we 
were  hard-hearted  enough  to  consent  to  it.  The 
keeper  held  the  dog  by  his  legs,  with  his  face 
toward  the  ground,  from  which  issued  the  me- 
phitic gasses.  He  turned  his  eyes  piteously  to- 
ward us,  and  yet  seemed  to  take  a morbid  pleas- 
ure in  the  fatal  draught.  In  less  than  a minute 
his  limbs  were  convulsed  ; in  another  minute 
life  w'ould  have  been  extinct,  but  the  keeper  | 
withdrew  him,  and  laid  him  upon  the  grass  in 
the  fresh  air.  The  recovery  from  this  semi- 
death must  be  more  painful  than  its  previous 
endurance,  for  the  poor  animal  gasped,  and  was 
evidently  in  torture.  A few  minutes  brought 
him  entirely  to— -languid,  but  not  without  some 
animation — for  he  made  an  attempt  to  frisk 
about.  A moment  after,  he  came  to  me,  and 
licked  my  hand. 

I inwardly  vowed  that  no  dog  should  again 
be  immolated  for  my  sake.  A lighted  torch, 
lield  close  to  the  ground,  was  immediately  ex- 


tinguished. It  was  an  hopeless  effort  to  attempt 
to  discharge  a pistol  within  its  influence.  1 
breathed  it  for  a second,  and  became  so  dizzy 
and  faint,  with  such  a painful  sensation  at  the 
stomach,  that  1 was  but  too  glad  to  withdraw, 
without  further  experience  of  what  the  poor 
brute  must  have  suffered. 

A cold  boiling  spring,  as  it  is  termed,  close 
by,  completed,  as  we  supposed,  the  sights  of 
this  lake  ; but  another  guide  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  insisted  that  he  had  charge  of  a cu- 
riosity worth  them  all.  To  miss  nothing,  we 
followed  him.  He  led  us  to  a newly-construct- 
ed grotto,  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  us  in. 
This  grotto  covered  a spring,  or  fountain,  of 
ammoniacal  gas,  which  is  inhaled  by  consump- 
tives. Following  his  example,  we  bent  our- 
selves toward  the  floor,  and  lapped  up  with  our 
hands  mouthsful  of  this  not  unpleasant  air.  Its 
first  effect  was  somewhat  exhilarating,  but  it 
should  be  breathed  only  with  great  caution.  A 
frog,  placed  on  the  floor,  made  at  first  desperate 
attempts  to  escape.  Gradually  his  limbs  became 
motionless,  and  in  three  minutes  he  was  dead. 
In  the  half-hour  that  wc  passed  at  this  lake  we 
had  encountered  five  guides,  or  guardians — dis- 
bursed among  them  nine  francs — ran  through 
the  usual  gauntlet  of  beggars — been  steeped  in 
hot  sulphur,  drugged  with  carbonic  acid  vapors, 
and  made  light-headed  with  ammoniacal  gas — 
an  experience,  one  would  have  supposed,  quite 
sufficient  for  an  entire  day,  though  it  proved 
but  the  initiative  ceremonies  of  ours. 

From  the  Lago  d’Agnano  wc  drove  to  Poz- 
zuoli,  along  the  new  beach  road,  affording  on 
I one  side  fine  sea-views  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  on  the  other  an  occasionally  almost  over- 
powering stench.  Indeed  Pozzuoli,  or  Puteoli, 
as  it  once  was  called,  derives  its  name  from  its 
fetid  odors,  which  do  not  grow  any  sweeter 
from  age. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  ancient  town,  the  on- 
slaught made  upon  us  was  terrible.  Guides 
charged  upon  us  in  scorfes,  catching  hold  of  the 
carriage,  and  even  seizing  upon  the  wheels,  to 
arrest  our  progress.  Beggars,  whose  entire  cap- 
ital consisted  of  broken  or  maimed  limbs,  crutch- 
es, sores  disgustingly  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  every  species  of  natural  deformity,  and  ac- 
quired impudence  and  importunity,  chanted  their 
ceaseless  whining  chorus  in  our  cars'.  “Char- 
ity, charity ! — ^your  Excellencies,  charity ! Beau- 
tiful ladies,  for  the  love  of  the  holy  Madonnoi 
give  us  something,  and  the  saints  will  blest 
you!”  “Do  you  want  a guide!”  “Do  you 
want  a donkey !”  “ Here’s  a bronze  Mercury, 

a veritable  antique,  your  Excellency,  just  dug 
up  !^’  shouted  a vender  of  antiquities,  waving 
his  clever  imitation  of  the  classic  idol  in  the 
air,  to  attract  observation.  “ Look  at  this  beao-^ 
tiful  relic,  your  Excellency!”  cried  another; 

“ one  dollar  only,”  at  the  same  moment  endaiw 
gcring  my  fiice  by  a shapeless  mass  of  metal, 
covered  with  verdigris,  which  he  thrust  almost 
into  my  eyes.  Ragged  and  dirty  urchins,  but 
with  fine  faces  and  waggish  tongues,  swelled 
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djtt/  cori^gcv  and  madfe  ih*»  otd 

coAfe«nd»»i»'*  Uy  ihit  nobotir 

8«wdli^  c<Hnt^-  ftlothci^, ttWfH  tt^ml  ii^  i6 

4iirt.¥»  brnnj6*?d  in  ibo  Buij^^jjd.  lia^^ 

«ty  $d  mkieds  Jjia^  iip 


tWi'  cnj^^  They  fcmsrp 

W i «jad  a«  nohcidy 

j^aiv  nolhuig  ld  pay  (bf 

liking  kt  thcfii;  v^jiaftg^  ;a  part- 

ing stahbd  ior  bis  Idiiiporiin*  bridge  bi  WafI  9, 
witii  ^lik^h  he  tioniiecled  Baiio  :^itb  yniitutli. 

V Uejttining^^  r arriage,^  look:  ihc  t^d’.  to 
ik*in«4  pasi?iug  evH^rr  b)clr^  the  waj  d%rrt'Iah!kk^ 
I hut  Twy  ilvnjty  and  heasy  On  our  nghi 

kyero  the  T*:nrfain^  bf  the  ^illa;  wff'kfirof^ about j«o, 
nitei<?atjng  itt  pte^^t  oppea  aa  a dilhpidi- 
^ilf/d  hrkk^jkihi.  Siijguiarly  t»nough»  ftTf  Vllal  ie 
l«rO>  Uiai  not  vague  and  jKhapfilci^V  k 9 vyne’^ 
the  Emperar  Hadrian  died,  anU 
Cibotb  coiitpuBtd  hi«  Academic  ijneotihn^— imj 
tardif;  in  the  nf  Teniiiiiftecnrf};  inahe 

rwirt«  of  more  ii/ierp«t  than  of  the 
othw  thzii  to  thickJy  strew  thia  roa^t. 

The  fodj  to  Cutnisp  tank  \i^  pist  Lake  Avermii^, 
qvnic  a picturc*4iub  and  gentle  sheet  of  t^'ater^ 
w’iUj  f^utiiing  nt  present  aboib  jt  ; i a>  ieinVpd  dne 
' j of  Virj^n>  Taftarns.  . tioifmit  H tnoy 

hnt  jft  h thb  plain  fotgrish.  j «nr?  have  hech,  1bitd^  roH  Vmfy 

*v4ndr^wgclor,  ^viam  tb  ^^^Kp^cb  hy^^o  wiMv  impUHity.  but  ahcfii  upbp  Jts  surfitgei  and 

riutb.  abii  do  Ttot  O/uitasbig)®  ‘ftiih;or  llsh  iind  a hunjirviu  itr 

Ing  '♦shjoet,'**  oaatujued  ehej  not  nbliwng  the  v ili»V  region  pottorraa  «»traMgV  freak bOen  fn 

mierrupviok  \*  Ahgehh’*  T uddi^d,  ''  drive  hlT  L^  loanntr ; ao  ihhV xnte 


th^ft  ovrn  er  their  neigh(»nr"o 
bd  nAcr  a9  in  furiouR  ha^tc  io  ghih^Tfeok  jiharn 
of  Abe  «j>«y.  To'p>o  or  buy  off  «ueh  a librde 
was  to  tpdfcj  each  wioefeedlng  V4i4tpr*^^  path  ipo^ 
pierilouVh  It  would  have  i»fcen  & bounty  pn  vice 
and  violOfkb,:  Having  been  fumwhed  at  Naples  | 
With  the  namO  of  o ycUable  guide*  wo  ahouti^ 
for  Augoibt  and,  aluibid  instantancoualyv  as  if 
ho  had dsphing Tram  ihc  Oadh^.  Ahgbip  wa»  upon 
the  iuv  i,  and  wf  undi^  hi s orders  Stfoin  g o » 
a' pria^  to  Angpjpj  ihe  cypwd  gradual^!; 

ly  retiumf'd  lb  thew  laUV  aV  tM  »>alskirt«  of  the 
ioWH,  10  awaif  fit^fih  aniyak^  V ! 

'Nkw,  Angolo,*''  tKttidour  l^y-p^lronoss,  wc 
wiah  tu  see  all  th«^^  aighta  of  Poizubiit  &aiar 
Ciiw:fit  AfiMf  &ud  liun^ 

batyv'ebti,  this  uod'--*'  b HHL!”  oar  exaa- 
datidy  atklerk  the  prospcici  of  the 
dar‘V  work  bpj^rt  upon  hi»  alrfady 

jhgJf  URfdAisp  nie;/iit  b Avetpus,' 


ftU  beggars  and  sgilbfa.of  hntiqut^^^  X^ay  all  eicur-. 
AftWf  h'r^  ad,dOilkiB:y%^  fur  every  thiug  your-' 
and  take  tate*  ytwj,  'va.Iae  your  owp  pay,  ■ 
: fUai  fiO  side  demauds  xcaclt  ■*  your 

■ «ha{l  he  wed  ^eneci,’*  replied 

Airgbhh  iieVtghled  at  the  proapuet  Of  the  haul 
luriure  .hiiK  j Would  ad yii^>  all  Uwlera  in  eubh. 


heed  how  hv-  Mululgc?*  ifi  skeptieiFtit  sut.  ro 
Whuf  ijoes^ Tud  nmv  nrjat  ^d  ile^crihed  hy  aueient 
orubr  autj^orities^.  The  etiUfe  coust  y<l«ra,^,eW 
under: Hip  ijiduence  of  Anbeante  hetridn  linking, 
dow  n ffimi  Ihb  .pTeeij»ttbjk|y  rliffs^  Dabli, 

^ ebuld  eee  the  ruiue  nrTcjnples^jauid^H|c«  taneadi 

f the  eh^af  AvniurR.  The  tcmjde  of  ^UphWf 


eWitM  ut^  y^tf^  ko  do  ibp  yame.  To  he  cbeHied  by  I httil  beeii  xubmeVged,  atwl  Aftenvard  reidured  to 

^fmtn  you  have  a la  by  the  a;nxie  fiery  WgeAt  AW  burilk 


.TOurf*  th^O  to  beyanuoyed  by 

C'ountlesr  iinpusttiblik  ^ve^;y,  step  of  llm  vr^y. 

iStr  Phul  tHtiin)  aeven  da>'is  ut  HbiszubU  uri  iu« 
ttijAga  10  Rom^t  but  f think  it  Wduid  dlfftt 
iTUlt  T»>r : itij  ybbdeVii  A^iiit  t « Tibtaih.  evbn  un 
h plate*  iitnee  it  ha«  fcame  a 
ahpw  tuwii'^a  Abfv  uf  gf/l<*uja  gtuye-yiird  of 
sultry ea.  GcU  first  aUge  wua*  tfie  cuhoui^v^ld : 
Ta)n|de  of  dupiti^r  tSorapU^  the  tii-hit  #>f  gti^  | 
on  ncebiliii  orkf  ebUiinttk,  '»b'  hich.  furnish  ‘ 
: «i  sort  pf  eonuholugjiefli  (^i|r?>nulogy  of  ih^  paiih'^t 
mtivemenia^.  '^Yor  ainee  tbei^  I wqs 

Ixiiit  3T<«fc  tlwoi  -tWb  and 

©ffigrti^ly^  fudging  ffenv 
hatlis»  around  il,  t\»  whieh  tte  Wdlef^  ae^ 

eea^-^artd  mileed  aucue  antatypiu  u«e^^it^ 
tuwe  heHu  a aoil  of 
tiahtiUttiC  When  fiWX 


^tiakd  in  .153^^  or  more  pr(»pi'rlj  Aypfcatifc  ertijv 
Vtiuii/  craiUeil  in  thirty- sik  Ihpuj^  the  pnr^Wt 
Motile  |vuu\i«v  ti  bill  qiiiie  large  miviug.k,  if  i^ 
vertpei)  tu  fill  the  A vrTiune  Ti»ike  To  fbetxi 
(or  t b iM  robhi) t« irij^  ib o eo  rilppiii hw 
au  bnihe  'dh^^V^?ftud  jlt'^tmye 
of  the  Ehef iiW*  1- WUh  flip  *dc4>?ei|iihnta  ^ 
thc^  ^ LktWf  f ot^’ 

rpietire*-:  ' A 

dimuibHye  imhepoud  iiV  NeW  Erlgfnnd;:  but 
nf  'Vtiler  l5irg^en<»iiglr To  fioat boat 
\a  ib'gtuffed  fu  Euroyo  with  llto  na?iie  ut 

Augeto  fehorjly  eftpr  ufUtbiiuCed  our  erri raf  at 
4he  Area  IVlice/'  uye»dov#fal  g^lsw  of  t>l4 
Cume>,  a city,  kb  fvnmWfit  tV*  foukc  all  pxiitTB 
in  thi«  yicinUy  wucnir  q\ruu‘|Uvrmi!e  m enuitaiilL 
It  has  TPtauijed  nnemni  iippeUatiun  fot  ihri^ 

...  ^ thouaatui  yea'ikv  Tlfi^^  g?itpu i<y 

Ha  fiaiftial  lAimi  by  ^^ttWiW'uuKe,  it  was  quite  j i'feuT  pr«^rv'^^^  f A'fedAtreet 

perlVt^,  ami  lUight  IxaA'e  l>eeu  :»i\g)itl  direct  Vy  thfdugri  H^ 

ih»^  piupltdo  ^ad  hoautifuJ  tnfy;  titit  ia| 

<d^ati\iqu|lv-  jSut  the  kings  pf  Ahple^lyanun  noy^  a ahapelptft  mue$  oTfuinK  h^if  btd^a^^  rirgv 
Us  gitieeliil  eoiurntH;  colpmt  mArhlef^  artfdcdue  I eikt'ph.  A niicjuefiana  fagely  poiuv  xjut  Wj(Uw- 
istsKmfy.  fWt  thetr  modern  buildtug^,  have 

duee-1  thh  twnplo  to  Urn  kkeietpa  of  its  fbmof  | w sn  or  mtiy  ni)t  v Thk/ 

er  iif^ 

The  next  antiquity  tq  which  alteiiucm  j Wiimioa.:  ^ A 
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is  a cemetery  of  nations,  the  ruined  cities  of 
which  lie  scattered  about  over  the  soil,  like  the 
disinterred  bones  of  an  old  grave-yard.  At 
Cums  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
the  tombs  of  three  distinct  races,  built  like  the 
stories  of  a house  one  over  the  other,  after  the 
existence  of  each  in  its  turn  had  been  appar- 
ently forgotten  by  its  successor.  The  topmost 
stratum  consists  of  the  narrow  abodes  of  the 
old  Romans  ; beneath  this,  we  find  the  tombs 
of  the  Greek  colonists  ; underneath  these,  in 
some  instances  sixty  feet  below  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  we  come  to  the  aboriginal  sep- 
ulchres, when  and  by  whom  made  the  world 
may  never  know.  That  they  were  a civilized 
and  refined  people,  their  domestic  utensils,  pic- 
tures, jewelry,  vases,  and  theb  mode  of  dispos- 
!!hg  of  their  dead  plainly  show.  How  singular, 
that  all  we  now  know  of  a lost  race  is  only  what 
the  tomb  discloses ! 

To  reach  the  top  of  the  Arco  Felice  we  w'ere 
obliged  to  walk  through  the  cultivated  patch  of 
ground  of  a peasant.  He  came  bawling  after 
us  for  toll.  Angelo  threw  him  copper,  but  this 
was  not  enough.  He  did  not  cease  his  noise 
until  silver  crossed  his  hand.  His  cabbages 
were  planted  on  the  very  walls  ofCumaj.  From 
their  summit  we  enjoyed  a view  of  the  distant 
Liternum,  the  retreat  and  death-place  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  Circean  Promontory  so  nearly 
fatal  to  Ulysses,  the  Acheron,  and  the  islands 
of  Ponza,  Ischia,  and  Vandolena. 

Descending  from  the  walls,  which  time  has 
rimost  wholly  hidden  in  a hill,  we  rattled  over 
the  Via  Domitiana,  still,  in  parts,  as  good  as 
new,  toward  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  where  the 
King  of  Naples  has  a sort  of  oyster-lodge.  On 
the  w'ay  we  passed  by  and  along  the  river  Styx, 
the  Elysian  Fields,  and  other  localities  immor- 
talized in  the  verse  of  Virgil.  The  Elysian  Fields 
reminded  me  of  one  of  our  prairie  swamps — a 
fitter  abode  for  snakes  and  mosquitoes  than  for 
beatified  shades.  The  Styx  was  black  enough 
not  to  belie  its  &me.  The  ladies — excepting, 
of  course,  the  patroness — voted  Virgil  an  im- 
postor ; and  the  dandy  declared  the  King  of 
Naples’s  oysters  to  be  worth  a dozen  JEneids. 
So  to  Fusaro  we  drove,  and  bribed  the  honest 
guardian  into  selling  us  a basket-load  of  the 
very  best — ^not  excepting  those  retained  for  the 
private  tooth  of  his  Majesty.  Some  we  dis- 
patched from  the  shell  on  the  spot.  If  royal 
Ferdinand  had  ever  been  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  he 
would  set  small  store  by  his  oyster-bed.  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  Roman  poets 
were  indifferent  judges  of  oysters,  or  else  they 
had  greatly  degenerated  from  the  fatness  and 
flavor  of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 

Arriving  at  Bai®,  Angelo  deposited  us  and 
the  remainder  of  our  oysters  at  the  door  of  a 
hut,  elevated  on  a stone  platform,  over  the  steps 
of  which,  in  largo  capital  letters,  was  written, 
^ Grand  Royal  Queen  Victorians  HotcLn^  This 
name  promised  something,  so  we  entered.  We 
were  classically  located,  at  all  events.  On  either 
side  of  ufl  were  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Ve- 


nus Genetrix,  and  of  Mercury  and  Diana,  built 
of  brick,  and  probably  once  cased  with  marble. 
Several  chambers  were  quite  perfect,  and  con- 
tained finely-executed  stucco  ornaments.  But 
their  entrances  and  interiors  were  choked  with 
earth  and  brambles.  These  ruins  yvere  the  only 
intelligible  remains  of  the  once  luxurious  Bais, 
which  for  a thousand  years  retained  a sort  of 
prescriptive  right  to  corrupt  the  easy  virtue  of 
the  several  races  that  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  lordship  of  this  seductive  soil.  Baiae  was 
notorious,  even  amid  the  most  licentious  cities 
of  Italy  during  the  Roman  and  middle  ages,  for 
its  profligacy.  At  present  it  presents  nothing 
more  seductive  than  beggars,  colliers,  and  fishr 
ing-boats.  It  could  not  even  provide  a dinner. 
We  called  for  meat ; there  was  none.  We  rau 
over  an  entire  “carte”  of  supposed  eatables. 
The  result  was  that  our  host  of  the  “ Grand 
Royal  Queen  Victoria’s  Hotel”  agreed  to  pro- 
vide us  a table  to  eat  our  oysters  from,  a loaf 
of  bread,  a dish  of  maccaroni,  and  a bottle  of 
wine.  This  was  not  over-satisfactory  to  the 
appetites  of  a party  who  had  been  already  six 
hours  hard  at  work,  and  had  as  many  more  in 
prospect.  There  was  notliing  else ; so  we  fell 
to.  The  maccaroni  was  too  hard  and  black  fot 
heretical  throats,  so  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Angelo  swallow  that  instead  of  oujp* 
selves.  The  wine  I mistook  for  vinegar,  but 
“mine  host”  indignantly  asserted  that  it  was 
“genuine  Falernian,”  and  quite  a.s  good  as  any 
Horace  ever  tippled  with.  We  all  owed  it  a 
debt  of  gratitude ; for  had  it  not  been  as  potent 
as  it  proved,  I believe  the  slimy  oysters  would 
have  given  us  the  cholera.  While  we  were 
dining,  several  carriage-loads  of  visitors  drove 
up.  Some  provident  souls  had  brought  theij 
dinners  from  Naples  ; others  came  as  we,  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Fusaran  Lake,  and  dined  on 
them.  Beggars  clamored  for  alms,  and  the 
mains  of  our  meals.  They  said  that  they  were 
hungry.  We  sympathized  and  w'ondcred  on 
what  the  poor  of  Uaiaj  could  possibly  exist 
when  its  “Grand  Hotel”  could  funiish  but  bad 
maccaroni  and  stale  bread.  One  old  woman,  a 
regular  Hecate  in  looks,  brought  grass,  and  d^ 
voured  it  by  handsful,  to  show  the  quality  of  hei 
appetite.  The  fare  of  this  female  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  only  one  stage  worse  than  ours; 
so  all  we  could  do  was  to  give  her  money,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  to  repeat  her  trick  foi 
the  benefit  of  Angelo's  next  victims.  A littlo 
girl  and  boy  danced  the  tarantella,  afler  a majo 
ner  that  won  for  them  many  coppers,  and  cries 
for  more. 

From  Baiie  to  Bauli  is  a short  and  romantip 
drive,  and  a series  of  views,  such  as  the  con> 
bined  natural  and  artificial  beauty  of  the  bay 
of  Naples  can  alone  present.  In  contrast  with 
the  other  towns  in  this  neighborhood,  which 
grow  out  of  and  upon  the  ruins  of  temples, 
palaces,  and  imperial  villas,  like  fungi  and  other 
vegetable  excrescences  from  the  decayed  trunks 
of  once  noble  trees,  Bauli  was  cleanly  and  ior 
dustrious.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child — 
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even  the  infant  at  the  breast — begged ; but  they 
begged  good-naturedly,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  without  interrupting  their  work — grate- 
ful, if  they  got  any  thing;  and  joking  each 
ether,  if  disappointed.  Mothers  pointed  to  their 
children,  and  asked  for  a penny,  because  they 
were  so  pretty.  The  traffic  in  distorted  limbs 
and  disgusting  diseases  had  not  taken  root 
here.  The  population  was  too  good-looking 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  beauty  for  the 
doubtful  gains  of  spurious  charity. 

From  the  hill  we  looked  down  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Villa  of  Hortensius,  in  the  wa- 
ter, near  which  Nero  caused  his  mother,  Agrip- 
pina, to  be  killed.  The  graphic  description  of 
this  event  by  Tacitus  came  up  vividly  before 
me,  as  I gazed  upon  the  site  of  his  demoniacal 
crime.  For  miles  we  wandered  over  the  hills, 
every  whore  meeting  some  interesting  remains 
of  antiquity,  until  they  became  tiresome  from 
their  very  numbers.  There  were  the  Villa  of 
Lucullus,  where  Tiberius  died — the  subterra- 
nean chambers,  dark,  narrow,  and  more  than 
gloomy ; ghastly,  like  the  Roman  catacombs, 
diristened,  “ the  prisons  of  Nero  they  are 
foul  and  terrible  enough  for  the  tender  mercies 
of  any  tyrant,  ancient  or  modem — though  Nero 
may  be  guiltless  of  any  thing  in  regard  to  them, 
except  having  given  them  a name  ; and  the  most 
wonderful  object  of  all,  the  immense  artificial 
reservoir,  which  contained  the  purified  W'ater 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum. 
This  reservoir  is  excavated  in  the  hill,  the  top 
being  arched  and  sustained  by  vast  brick  pillars. 
The  whole  interior  is  covered  with  cement, 
which  is  coated  with  incrustations  of  lime.  It 
is  ventilated  from  above,  and  stone  steps  lead 
down  to  the  floor,  now  free  from  water,  except 
what  is  deposited  by  rain.  Cape  Misenum  com- 
mands an  extensive  coup  d^aiil  of  the  bay  of 
Naples,  the  old  port  and  naval  station — now  a 
sort  of  lake — and  the  classical  shore  and  sites 
tpt^hich  we  had  traversed. 

We  had  still  much  work  before  us,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  lady  patroness,  who  w^as 
resolutely  bent  upon  condensing  into  one  day 
enough  for  the  labors  of  six.  Accordingly,  al- 
lowing only  a few  minutes  to  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  Europe,  she  turned  our  heads  to- 
ward Pozzuoli,  giving  us  a different  view  of 
many  of  the  objects  already  examined,  besides 
a closer  one  of  the  artificial  fish-ponds,  so  dear 
to  Roman  goumiands.  Pliny  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  fishes  in  these  ponds  knew  the 
voices  of  their  keepers,  and  came  at  their  call ; 
that  each  responded  to  its  name  by  leaping  out 
of  the  water,  and  that  the  pets  wore  necklaces 
and  ear-rings : his  statement  must  have  been 
tbe  father  of  “ fish-stories.” 

At  Nero’s  Villa,  of  which  some  hrick-work 
alone  remains,  we  entered  his  vapor-baths, 
which  are  underneath  its  site.  The  entrance 
is  like  that  of  an  ordinary  cave,  but  the  heat 
soon  becomes  oppressive  and  stifling.  Before 
we  were  aware  of  his  object,  a guide,  stripped 
naked  to  the  waist,  seized  a bucket  and  some 


eggs,  and  requested  the  ladies  to  follow  him. 
They  did  for  a rod  or  so,  into  a circuitous  and 
narrow  hole  leading  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  hill,  and  then  rushed  back,  faint,  and  stream- 
ing with  perspiration.  Angelo  said  it  W'ould  be 
imprudent  for  them  to  venture  farther  without 
they  stripped  also — a process  to  which  they 
were  not  at  all  inclined,  even  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  discovering  what  there  w as  so  hot 
below.  In  two  minutes  the  guide  returned, 
reeking  with  steam,  like  a leaky  boiler.  He  had 
been  far  enough  to  dip  up  the  boiling  water, 
and  brought  us  back  the  eggs  cooked  to  a 
charm.  \Ve  were  already  half-boiled  ourselves, 
and  gladly  hastened  to  the  outer  air  to  cooL 
Angelo  had  a warm  battle  with  this  salaman- 
der, who  wanted  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  his 
eggs  ; but  the  threat  of  bringing  no  mora 
strangers  to  his  lair,  brought  down  his  de- 
mands one-half. 

The  Sibyl's  cave,  or,  as  it  is  more  poetically 
called,  the  grotto  of  the  Cumecan  Sibyl,  was  too 
tempting  a tit-bit  for  the  ladies  to  forego.  Dandy 
and  myself  vrere  content  with  our  present  ex- 
perience of  classical  grottoes,  but  we  w ere  out- 
voted, and  forceckby  our  gallantry  to  accompany 
the  ladies  to  this,  if  we  may  credit  Virgil,  ave- 
nue to  the  infernal  regions.  It  was  none  too 
good  to  be  such,  judging  from  first  impressions, 
as  its  gloomy  door  opened,  and  we  follow'ed  a 
tribe  of  half-naked,  muscular  guides  into  a de- 
scending passage  cut  deep  into  the  hill.  Its 
darkness  was  scarcely  relieved  by  the  flaring 
light  of  torches.  How^  deep  and  far  we  trudged 
after  our  officious  guides,  who  encouraged  us 
at  each  step  to  proceed,  I can  not  say.  AIL  at 
once  they  stopped  and  pointed  to  a narrow 
passage,  descending  rapidly  into  the  mountain, 
and  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a man  to  pass 
through.  This,  they  said,  was  the  entrance  to 
the  Sibyl's  chambers.  As  she  was  out,  there 
could  be  no  impropriety  in  entering,  though 
there  would  have  been  a touch  of  it  in  the  way 
the  ladies  penetrated  into  her  sanctuary,  had 
we  been  exposed  to  daylight.  This  passage, 
the  depths  of  which  the  eye  vainly  sought  to 
penetrate,  was  two  feet  deep  in  water.  Th« 
only  mode  of  ingress  was  by  mounting  the  back 
of  our  guides,  ” good  horses”  as  they  called 
themselves.  A man  with  a torch  preceded  each. 
The  ladies  put  their  knees  into  the  hands  of 
their  ” horses,”  which  were  turned  behind  them, 
threw  their  anus  with  choking  tightness  around 
their  necks,  bowed  their  fair  faces,  destined 
soon  to  lose  their  fairness,  elose  to  their  curly 
manes,  and  cried  out,  “go  ahead.”  As  we 
were  all  alike  mounted,  all  vvcrc  on  an  equality 
of  appearance,  though  I “ guessed,”  as  well  aa 
the  darkness  would  permit,  that  the  ladies,  in 
their  anxiety  to  presei^e  appearances,  cut  the 
worse  figure.  Splash,  splash  'went  the  water— 
of  course  the  ladies  screamed,  and  wondered 
where  the  next  step  would  take  them.  The 
water  became  a little  deeper,  that  was  all — but 
the  sides  of  the  passage  were  coated  w’ith  tho 
soot  of  the  thousands  of  torches  that  had  lor 
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centuries  preceded  curious  ladies  into  or  down 
this  chimney  of  Pluto,  for  to  nothing  else  could 
I liken  it.  The  soot,  of  course,  rubbed  off  into 
their  dresses — the  torches  sent  dame  and  smoke 
into  our  faces.  We  were  half-choked  with  foul 
air,  but  still  held  on ; indeed,  to  turn  was  im- 
possible. At  last  a sort  of  chamber  opened 
upon  us.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a state-car- 
riage, half  full  of  water,  and  as  black  as  Erebus. 
The  panting  guides  deposited  us,  nearly  up  to 
our  ankles  in  water,  on  a narrow  stone  platform, 
which  they  called  the  Sibyl’s  bed.  A little  far- 
ther on  there  was  another  chamber,  the  counter- 
part of  this.  We  knew  there  was  water  there, 
because  we  felt  and  heard  it — there  werc  w^alls, 
because  we  rested  against  them,  but  except  as 
the  torche.s  dashed  out  their  dubious  light,  we 
could  no  more  see  than  if  we*had  been  put  away 
mommied  on  a shelf  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
pyramid.  W’c  had  come  thus  far  through  smoke, 
toot,  and  water,  to  find  ourselves  buried  in  a 
nnall  sized  tomb,  deep  into  the  earth,  with  an 
equal  chance  of  being  suflbeated  or  drowned. 
The  lights  might  go  out,  or  the  guides  might 
dear  out.  Either  thought — and  such  thoughts 
will  come,  under  such  circumstances — was  un- 
pleasant. I suggested  the  policy  of  a speedy 
retreat,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  inducement 
for  additional  exploration.  Into  such  an  “ in- 
fernal’* (1  speak  classically)  hole  had  the  de- 
vouring curiosity  of  women  plunged  us  ; and, 
worse,  than  all,  I afterward  learned,  on  good 
authority,  that  no  Sibyl  ever  dwelt  there.  A 
statement  easily  to  be  believed  after  a personal 
inspection  of  the  apartment.  In  fact,  the  whole 
story  is  an  “ invention  of  the  enemy,”  for  the 
benefit  of  the  biped  horses.  Daylight  revealed 
to  each  other  faces  blacker  than  Othello’s.  I 
bathed  mine  in  the  much  scandalized  waters  of 
Lake  Avernus,  and  brought  to  light  a portion 
of  its  original  color.  The  ladies  polished  away 
with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  dropped  their  vails 
to  soften  the  cflect.  We  had  a long  walk  to 
reach  the  carriage,  which  rapidly  bore  us  to  a 
new  field  of  antiquities. 

As  we  drove  into  Pozzuoli,  a squad  of  don- 
keys awaited  our  arrival.  We  had  in  the  course 
of  the  day  tried  almost  every  other  mode  of 
locomotion,  and  now  Angelo  said  we  must 
alight  and  mount  these  self-willed  brutes.  I 
refused,  insisting  that  ray  two  legs  were  quite 
as  capable  of  carrying  me  as  the  donkey’s  four. 
Bat  it  w'as  of  no  use.  The  others  were  mounted, 
and  the  urchin  driver  of  the  ass  allotted  as  mine, 
drove  him^fter  me ; now  causing  him  suddenly 
to  stop  before  me  ; brushing  by  at  my  side,  every 
once  in  a while,  making  an  offensive  demonstra- 
tion with  his  heels,  until,  to  escape  them,  I was 
forced  to  stride  his  back.  Thick  and  fast  came 
the  blows  upon  the  poor  creature’s  flanks,  as  wc 
harried  through  the  narrow  and  uneven  lanes. 
Up  kill  and  down,  over  rocks  and  gullies,  they 
trotted  tumultuously;  now  tossing  us  against 
ouch  other,  then  rubbing  our  legs  against  a stone 
wall,  or  threatening  to  leave  our  brains  on  some 
wajaido  tree;  on,  on,  we  jolted,  clinging  in 


de.speration  to  our  saddles,  our  spines  twisting, 
bobbing,  and  dodging  like  saplings  in  a whirl- 
wind, in  our  efforts  to  avoid  overthrowing  and 
being  overthrown,  while  the  impish  drivers  vig- 
orously applied  the  lash,  and  frightened,  by 
hideous  yells,  their  Lilliputian  animals  into  still 
more  pell-mell  haste.  Even  donkey  nature  has 
its  limits  of  forbearance.  Dandy  was  mounted 
upon  the  fleetest.  It  had  gone  ahead  of  all  the 
others,  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  bore 
us  from  our  saddles  as  it  scrambled  furiously 
by,  or  left  its  rider’s  limbs  lodged  in  some  rocky 
crevice.  This  was  quite  as  much  a.s  could  bo 
expected  from  the  most  amlntious  donkey;  but 
its  owner,  proud  of  its  spirit,  concentrated  all 
his  energies  of  muscle  and  lung  into  a combined 
blow  and  shout,  intended  to  develop  all  its  la- 
tent powers  of  wind  and  speed.  His  success 
in  a-stonishing  us  was  both  complete  and  satis- 
factory. The  donkey  stopped  as  short  as  if  ho 
had  been  simultaneously  changed  into  stone. 
Dandy,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  race,  the 
only  thing  besides  the  oysters  that  he  had  en- 
joyed, was  pitched  hat-foremost  over  his  head. 
In  falling,  he  threw  his  arms  around  the  ani- 
maPs  neck.  This  manceuvre  saved  his  beaver 
and  its  contents,  but  brought  him  underneath 
the  ass,  with  his  face  in  affectionate  proximity 
to  the  brute’s,  as  if  he  were  bent  on  giving  him 
a kiss,  while  donkey  W'as  shaking  his  cars  with 
anticipated  delight.  The  ludicrous  altitude  of 
the  two  was  irresistible ; the  young  ladies  mer- 
rily complimented  Dandy  upon  his  conquest, 
and  laughed  until  their  own  equilibriums  were 
shaken.  Even  madam  j>atroncss  said  the  sight 
was  worth  one  grotto,  or  even  a cracketl  column. 

Without  further  accident  we  arrived  at  the 
semi-extinct  crater  of  Sol  fatara,  which  had  seen 
its  best  days  before  Vesuvius  was  born.  It  is 
about  a mile  in  circumference,  and  at  present 
serves  as  a vast  laboratory  of  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sal-amrnonic,  which  are  here  manufactured  in 
large  quantities.  Scaldin]^  fumes  of  sulphur 
still  arise  in  places.  The  floor  of  the  crater  is  a 
vast  dome.  Upon  dropping  a large  stone,  the 
noise  is  like  that  of  muffled  thunder  or  the  re- 
verberation of  the  bottomlesa  pit.  How  deep 
and  extensive  is  the  cavity  beneath  none  but 
Providence  can  tell,  but  the  sound  gives  one  a 
nervous  apprehension  of  the  thinness  of  this 
natural  roof;  for  it  really  seems  as  if  the  stone 
would  break  it  through,  and  precipitate  the  vis- 
itors into  its  fathomless  fires.  It  would  be  a 
curious  experiment  to  pierce  this  volcanic 
arch,  and  peer  into  the  secrets  of  nature  beneath. 

But  our  greatest  danger  was  from  the  work- 
men, who  clamored  for  money  with  more  the  air 
of  robbers  than  beggars.  They  surrounded  our 
animals,  insisting  upon  performing  numberless 
unwelcome  services.  To  give  to  one,  was  to 
encourage  all.  Angelo  counseled  closed  fingers 
and  frigid  apathy.  We  got  away  as  speedily  as 
possible,  but  not  without  paying  tribute  to  a 
well-dressed  and  polite  individual  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  door-keeper  to  the  volcano. 
After  visiting  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  tho 
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subterranean  story  of  which  is  an  anomaly  in 
this  species  of  architecture,  and,  thanks  to  the 
earthquakes  that  buried  it,  is  now  well  preserved, 
we  voted,  as  it  was  dark,  that  we  would  go  to 
^e  no  more  ruins  this  day.  This  amphitheatre 
was  a mere  bagatelle  of  an  edihee.  It  held  only 
forty-five  thousand  spectators.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission, 1 judged,  was  about  the  same  now  as 
when  the  imperial  butcher  Nero  honored  the 
games  with  his  presence.  The  royal  bounty  of 
King  Ferdinand  to  bis  loving  courtiers  is  shown 
more  by  the  gift  of  an  ancient  ruin  than  by  a 
modern  palace.  The  latter  would  bring  most  of 
them  to  ruin,  but  the  former  pays  the  better  in 
proportion  that  it  lacks  repairs.  The  ancients 
were  a liberal  race.  They  not  only  made  their 
own  fortunes  but  those  of  their  remotest  de- 
scendants. 

The  asses  were  to  be  paid,  and  Angelo  also. 
The  former  had  taken  us  to  our  carriage  just 
outside  the  town,  where  awaited  us  a similar 
crowd  to  that  which  we  had  encountered  in  the 
morning.  Angelo,  who  I mistrusted  was  chief 
of  the  asses  himself,  recommended  a liberal  sum. 
This  given,  the  drivers  wanted  each  about  as 
much  more  for  their  efiorts  to  break  our  necks. 
One  had  held  the  bridle  while  the  beautiful 
^ signori na"’  had  mounted,  another  had  picked 
ap  the  fallen  dandy,  a third  had  yelled  and  pelted 
the  donkeys  with  stones ; each  had  some  similar 
ser\'icc  to  urge.  As  no  Italian  is  satisfied  with 
being  once  paid,  we  gave  each  a trifle  more,  and 
they  showered  down  upon  our  Excellencies 
**  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,”  to  which  we 
devoutly  responded,  “God  forbid!” 

“ How  much  do  we  owe  you,  Angelo,  Prince 
of  Ciceroni  1” 

“ Oh  ! your  Excellency,  some  gentlemen  give 
me  a dollar,  and  some  a dollar  and  a half.” 

The  smaller  sum  was  just  double  his  legit- 
imate wages,  and Jbe  had  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge made  nearly  as  much  more  out  of  the 
oyster  speculation  alone ; but  we  were  all  in 
good  humor  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  our  labors,  and  1 handed  him  the 
“ dollar  and  a half.”  Angelo  received  it  with  a 
profusion  of  Ncaix>litan  thanks,  and  hoped  we 
would  remember  him  the  next  time  we  came 
that  way.  The  very  next  day  I sent  him  another 
greenhorn,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  he  remem- 
bers me  in  his  prayers  tp  this  hour. 

As  for  the  horde  of  venders  of  antiquities, 
and  beggars  of  all  grades,  we  left  them  our  good 
wishes  and  the  hopes  of  our  return.  Fifteen 
dollars  disbursed  among  the  parasites  of  sight- 
seers in  one  day,  in  the  cheapest  country  in 
Europe,  was  quite  sufficient  relief  to  our  con- 
sciences. Besides,  we  yearned  for  our  dinner. 
The  coachman  drove  rapidly  Naples- ward  along 
the  beach  fronting  the  superb  little  island  of 
Nisida,  where  Brutus  was  wont  to  pass  his 
summer  hours.  We  then  ascended  the  road 
made  by  the  French,  leading  to  the  city,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  most  magnificent  sea 
and  shore  panorama  in  Europe.  Beautiful  is 
that  prospect  by  day,  and  glorious  by  night,  with 


Vesuvius  looking  like  a thing  of  life,  keeping 
treacherous  watch  over  a coast  it  adorns  but  to 
destroy.  Other  bays  are  lovely — as  Santa 
Catherina,  Panama,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  bear 
witness — but  in  this  wide  and  beautiful  world 
there  is  but  one  Bay  of  Naples. 

In  thirteen  hours  from  the  time  we  had  1^ 
the  hotel  we  were  back  again.  That  the  reader 
may  really  appreciate  what  we  “ did  up,"  I shall 
catalogue  our  principal  game : Two  craters,  fiya 
lakes,  four  ruined  cities,  five  grottoes  and  vapo»> 
baths,  more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatno, 
one  ruined  prison,  two  ditto  reservoirs,  one  diUn 
gate,  two  ditto  aqueducts  and  bridges,  sev«ii 
ditto  villas,  three  fish-ponds,  and  six  temple»-» 
including  thirty  miles  carriage  ride,  three  ditto 
donkey-back,  distance  man-back  uncertain,  and 
some  five  or  six  miles  of  w^alking,  climbing 
stumbling,  and  subterranean  exploring ; besidco 
a small  piece  of  boating,  and  the  paying  of  up- 
ward of  thirty  distinct  fees  and  gratuities. 

THE  NEWCOMES^*  ~ 

MEMOIRS  OF  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  w,  M.  THACKERAY.  # 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  TEX  AUTHOR  AND  THB  HERO  RXSUMX  TRXEH 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

IF  wc  are  to  narrate  the  youthful  history  nol 
only  of  the  hero  of  this  tale,  but  of  the  hero's 
father,  we  shall  never  have  done  with  nursery 
biography.  A gentleman’s  grandmother  may 
delight  in  fond  recapitulation  of  her  darling's 
boyish  frolics  and  early  genius  ; but  shall  vm 
weary  our  kind  readers  by  this  infantile  prattle, 
and  set  down  the  revered  British  public  for  an 
old  woman  1 Only  to  two  or  three  persons  in 
all  the  world  are  the  reminiscences  of  a man'a 
early  youth  interesting — to  the  parent  who 
nursed  him,  to  the  fond  wife  or  child  mayhap 
afterward  who  loves  him — to  himself  always 
and  supremely,  whatever  may  be  his  actual 
prosperity  or  ill  fortune,  his  present  age,  illness, 
difficulties,  renown,  or  disappointments,  tla» 
dawn  of  his  life  still  shines  brightly  for  him ; 
the  early  griefs  and  delights  and  attachments 
remain  with  him  ever  faithful  and  dear.  I shall 
ask  leave  to  say,  regarding  the  juvenile  biography 
of  Mr.  Clive  Newcome,  of  whose  history  I am 
the  chronicler,  only  so  much  as  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  some  peculiarities  of  his  charactez, 
and  for  his  subsequent  career  in  the  world. 

Although  we  were  schoolfellows,  my  acquaint 
ance  with  young  Newcome  at  the  seat  of  leari^ 
ing,  where  we  first  met,  was  very  briefiand  casuaL 
He  had  the  advantage  of  being  six  years  tbs 
junior  of  his  present  biographer,  and  such  adif> 
ference  of  age  between  lads  at  a public  school 
puts  intimacy  out  of  the  question — a junior  wv 
sign  being  no  more  familiar  with  the  commander 
in-chief  at  the  Horse-Guards  ; or  a barrister  on 
his  first  circuit  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
the  bench,  than  the  newly-breeched  infant  in  thn 
petties  with  a senior  boy  in  a tailed  coat.  An 
we  “ knew  each  other  at  home,”  as  our  school 
* CoatlDUed  ftom  tbe  November  Number. 
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phrase  i^’as»  aiul  our  famihes  being  somewhat  I because  Ethel's  younger  than  me,  and  I have 


acquainted,  Nevveome’s  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Honey  man  (the  higlily-giftetl  preacher, 
and  incumbent  of  Lady  Whittlesea’s  Chapel, 
Denmark  Street,  May  Fair),  when  he  brought 
the  child  after  the  Christmas  vacation  of  182- 
Lo  the  Grey  Friars*  school,  recommended  him  in 
a neat  complimentary  speech  to  my  superin- 
tendence and  protection.  My  uncle.  Major  Pen- 
dennis,  had  for  a while  a seat  in  the  chapel  of 
this  sw  cct  and  popular  preacher,  and  professed, 
CS  a great  number  of  persons  of  fashion  did,  a 

f'eat  admiration  for  him — an  admiration  which 
shared  in  my  early  youth,  but  which  has  been 
modified  by  maturcr  judgment. 

Mr.  Honey  man  told  me,  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect,  that  his  young  nephew’s  father,  Colonel 
Thomas  Ncwcomc,  C.  B.,  was  a most  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer  *in  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company : 
and  that  his  uncles,  the  Colonel's  half-brothers, 
were  the  eminent  bankers,  heads  of  the  firm  of 
Hobson  Brothers,  and  Ncwcome,  Hobson  New- 
ebme,  Esquire,  Bryanston  Square,  and  Marble 
Head,  Sussex,  and  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  of  New- 
come,  and  Park  Lane,  “whom  to  name,”  says 
Hr.  Honeyraan,  with  the  fluent  eloquence  with 
which  he  decorated  the  commonest  circum- 
stances of  life,  “ is  to  designate  two  of  the  mer- 
diant  princes  of  the  wealthiest  city  the  world  has 
over  known  ; and  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  leaders 
of  that  aristocracy  which  rallies  round  the  throne 
df  the  most  elegant  and  refined  of  European 
aovereigns.”  I promised  Mr.  Honeyman  to  do 
what  1 could  for  the  boy  ; and  he  proceeded  to 
take  leave  of  his  little  nephew  in  my  presence  in 
terms  equally  eloquent,  pulling  out  a long  and 
very  slender  green  ^urse,  from  which  he  cfxtract- 
o)  the  sum  of  two  and  sixpence,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  child,  who  received  the  money 
with  rather  a queer  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes. 

After  that  day’s  school,  I met  my  little  protege 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pastry-cook’s,  regal- 
ing himself  with  raspberry  tarts.  “You  must 
not  spend  all  that  money,  sir,  which  your  uncle 
gave  you,’*  said  I (having  perhaps  even  at  that 
oariy  age  a slightly  satirical  turn),  “ in  tarts  and 
ginger-beer !” 

The  urchin  rubbed  the  raspberry  jam  off  his 
mouth,  and  said,  **  It  don’t  matter,  sir,  for  I’ve 
got  lots  more.” 

“ How  much  !”  says  the  Grand  Inquisitor  : 
far  the  formula  of  interrogation  used  to  be, 
when  a new  boy  came  to  the  school,  “ What’s 
your  name!  Who’s  your  father!  and  how 
much  money  have  you  got!” 

The  little  fellow  pulled  such  a handful  of 
sovereigns  out  of  his  pocket  as  might  have 
made  the  tallest  scholar  feel  a pang  of  envy. 
" Uncle  Hobson,”  says  he,  “ gave  me  two : 
Aunt  Hobson  gave  me  one — ^no,  Aunt  Hobson 
gave  me  thirty  shillings  ; Uncle  Newcome  gave 
me  three  pound  ; and  Aunt  Anne  gave  me  one 
pound  five  ; and  Aunt  Honeyman  sent  me  ten 
shillings  in  a letter.  And  Ethel  wanted  to  give 
me  a pound,  only  I wouldn’t  have  it,  you  know ; 


plenty.” 

“And  who  is  Ethel!”  asks  the  senior  boy, 
smiling  at  the  artless  youth’s  confessions. 

“ Ethel  is  my  cousin,”  replies  little  New- 
come;  “x\unt  Anne’s  daughter.  There’s  Ethel 
ai(>d  Alice,  and  Aunt  Anne  wanted  the  baby  to 
be  called  Boadicea,  only  uncle  wouldn’t ; and 
there’s  Barnes  and  Egbert  and  little  Alfred, 
only  he  don’t  count,  he’s  quite  a baby,  you 
know.  Egbert  and  me  was  at  school  at  Tim- 
pany’s ; he’s  going  to  Eton  next  hfdf.  He’s 
older  than  me,  but  I can  lick  him.” 

“And  how  old  is  Egbert!”  asks  the  smiling 
senior. 

“ Egbert’s  ten,  and  I’m  nine,  and  Ethel’s 
seven,”  replies  the  little  chubby-faced  hero, 
digging  his  hands  deep  into  his  trowsers  pock- 
ets, and  jingling  all  the  sovereigns  there.  I ad- 
vised him  to  let  me  be  his  banker ; and,  keep- 
ing one  out  of  his  many  gold-pieces,  he  handed 
over  the  others,  on  which  he  drew  with  great 
liberality  till  his  whole  stock  was  expended. 
The  school-hours  of  the  upper  and  under  boys 
were  difl'erent  at  that  time;  the  little  fellows 
coming  out  of  their  hall  half  an  hour  before  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  ; and  many  a time  I 
used  to  find  my  little  bluejacket  in  waiting,  with 
his  honest  square  face,  and  white  hair,  and  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  I knew  that  he  was  come  to 
draw  on  his  bank.  Ere  long  one  of  the  pretty 
blue  eyes  were  shut  up,  and  a fine  black  one 
substituted  in  its  place.  He  had  been  engaged, 
it  appeared,  in  a pugilistic  encounter  with  a 
giant  of  his  own  Form,  whom  he  had  worsted 
in  the  combat.  “ Didn’t  I pitch  into  him,  that’s 
all!”  says  he,  in  the  elation  of  victory;  and 
when  I asked  whence  the  quarrel  arose,  he 
stoutly  informed  me  that  “ Wolf  Minor,  his 
opponent,  had  been  bullying  a little  boy,  and 
that  he  (the  gigantic  Newcome)  wouldn’t  stand 
it.” 

So,  being  called  away  from  the  school,  I said 
farewell  and  God  bless  you,  to  the  brave  little 
man,  who  remained  awhile  at  the  Grey  Friars, 
where  his  career  and  troubles  had  only  just  be- 
gun. Nor  did  we  meet  again  until  I was  my- 
self a young  man  occupying  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  where  our  rencontre  took  place  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

Poor  Costigan’s  outrageous  behavior  had 
caused  my  meeting  with  my  schoolfellow  of 
early  days  to  terminate  so  abruptly  and  un- 
pleasantly, that  I scarce  expected  to  see  Clive 
again,  or  at  any  rate  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  the  indignant  East  Indian  Warrior  who 
had  quitted  our  company  in  such  a huff.  Break- 
fast, however,  was  scarcely  over  in  my  cham- 
bers the  next  morning,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  outer  door,  and  my  clerk  intro- 
duced, “ Cclonel  Newcome  and  Mr.  Newcome." 

Perhaps  the  (joint)  occupant  of  the  champ 
hers  in  Lamb  Court,  Temple,  felt  a little  pang 
of  shame  at  hearing  the  name  of  the  visitors ; 
for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I was  engaged 
pretty  much  as  I had  been  occupied  on  the 
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night  previous,  and  was  smoking  a cigar  over 
the  “ Times”  newspaper.  How  many  young  | 
men  in  the  Temple  smoke  a cigar  aAer  break-  \ 
fast  as  they  read  the  “ Times !”  My  friend  i 
and  companion  of  those  days,  and  all  days^j 
Mr.  George  Warrington,  was  employed  with 
his  short  pipe,  and  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted at  the  appearance  of  the  visitors,  as 
he  would  not  have  been  had  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  stepped  in. 

Little  Clive  looked  curiously  about  our  queer 
premises,  while  the  Colonel  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand.  No  traces  of  yesterday’s  wrath 
were  visible  on  his  face,  but  a friendly  smile 
lighted  his  honest  bronzed  countenance,  as  he 
too  looked  round  the  old  room  with  its  dingy 
curtains  and  prints  and  book-cases,  its  litter  of 
proof-sheets,  blotted  manuscripts,  and  books  for 
review,  empty  sodawater  bottles,  cigar  boxes, 
and  what  not. 

“ I went  off  in  a dame  of  fire  last  night,” 
says  the  Colonel,  **  and  being  cooled  this  morn- 
ing, thought  it  but  my  duty  to  call  on  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis  and  apologize  for  my  abrupt  behavior. 
The  conduct  of  that  tipsy  old  Captain — What 
is  his  name  ] — was  so  abominable,  that  I could 
not  bear  that  Clive  should  be  any  longer  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  and  I went  off  w ithout 
saying  a word  of  thanks  or  good-night  to  my 
son’s  old  friend.  I ow'e  you  a shake  of  the 
hand  for  last  night,  Mr.  Pendennis.”  And  so 
saying,  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  his 
hand  a second  time. 

“And  this  is  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  is  it, 
sir?”  our  guest  went  on.  “ I know'  your  writ- 
ings very  well.  Clive  here  used  to  send  me  the 
‘ Pall  Mall  Gazette’  every  month.” 

“ We  took  it  at  Smifile,  regular,”  says  Clive. 

“ Always  patronize  Grey  Friars  men.”  “ Smif- 
fle,”  it  must  be  explained,  is  a fond  abbreviation 
for  Smithheld,  near  to  which  great  mart  of 
mutton  and  oxen,  our  school  is  situated,  and 
old  Cistercians,  often  playfully  designate  th<‘ir 
place  of  education  by  the  name  of  the  neigh- 
boring market. 

“ Clive  sent  me  the  * Gazette’  every  month  ; 
and  I read  your  romance  of  Walter  Lorraine  in 
my  boat  as  ’I  was  coming  down  the  river  to 
Calcutta.” 

“ Have  Pen’s  immortal  productions  made 
their  appearance  on  board  Bengalee  Budge- 
rows  ; and  are  their  leaves  floating  on  the  yel- 
low banks  of  Jumna?”  asks  Warrington,  that 
skeptic,  who  respects  no  w'ork  of  modern  genius. 

“ I gave  your  book  to  Mrs.  Timmins,  at  Cal- 
cutta,” says  the  Colonel,  simply.  “ I jdare  say 
you  have  heard  of  her.  She  is  'one  of  tlie  most 
dashing  women  in  all  India.  She  was  delighted 
with  your  work ; and  I can  tell  you  it  is  not 
with  every  man's  writing  that  Mrs.  Timmins  is 
pleased,”  he  added,  with  a knowing  air. 

“ It’s  capital !”  broke  in  Clive.  “ I say,  that 
part  you  know  where  Walter  runs  away  with 
Ne®ra,  and  the  General  can’t  pursue  them, 
though  he  has  got  the  post-chaise  at  the  door, 
because  Tim  O’Toole  has  hidden  his  wooden- 


leg  ! By  Jove,  it’s  capital ! — All  the  funny 
part. — I don’t  like  the  sentimental  siufl',  and 
suicide  and  that : and  as  for  poetry,  I hats 
poetry.” 

“ Pen’s  is  not  first  chop,”  says  Warrington. 
“I  am  obliged  to  take  the  young  man  down 
from  time  to  time.  Colonel  Newcome.  Other- 
wise he  would  grow  so  conceited  there  would 
be  no  bearing  him.” 

“ I say  !”  says  Clive. 

“WTiat  were  you  about  to  remark?”  asks 
Mr.  Warrington,  with  an  air  of  great  interest. 

“I  say  Pendennis,”  continued  the  artiest 
youth,  “ I thought  you  were  a great  swell 
When  w'e  used  to  read  about  the  grand  parties 
in  the  * Pall  Mall  Gazette,’  the  fellows  used  to 
say  you  were  at  every  one  of  them,  and  you  sec, 
I thought  you  must  have  chambers  in  the  Albany, 
and  lots  of  horses  to  ride,  and  a valet  and  a 
groom,  and  a cab  at  the  very  least.” 

“ Sir,”  says  the  Colonel,  “ I hope  it  is  not 
your  practice  to  measure  and  estimate  gentle- 
men by  such  paltry  standards  as  those.  A man 
of  letters  follows  the  noblest  calling  which  any 
man  can  pursue.  I would  rather  be  the  author 
of  a work  of  genius,  than  be  Govern  or- General 
of  India.  I admire  genius.  I salute  it  where- 
ever  I meet  it.  I like  my  own  profession  bet- 
ter than  any  in  the  werld,  but  then  it  is  because 
I am  suited  to  it.  I couldn’t  write  four  lines  in 
verse,  no,  not  to  save  me  from  being  shot.  A 
man  can  not  have  all  the  advantages  of  life. 
Who  would  not  be  poor  if  he  could  be  sure  of 
possessing  genius,  and  winning  fame  and  im- 
mortality, sir.  Think  of  Doctor  Johnson,  what 
a genius  he  had,  and  where  did  he  live ! In 
apartments  that  I dare  say  were  no  belter  than 
these,  which  I am  sure,  g^tlemen,  are  most 
cheerful  and  pleasant,”  says^the  Colonel,  think- 
ing he  had  offended  us.  “ One  of  the  great 
pleasures  and  delights  which  1 had  proposed  to 
myself  on  coming  home  was  to  be  allowed  lo 
have  the  honor  of  meeting  with  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  W'ith  wits,  poets,  and  historians,  if 
I may  be  so  fortunate  ; and  of  beneliting  by 
their  conversation.  I left  England  too  young 
to  have  that  privilege.  In  my  father’s  house 
! money  was  thought  of,  I fear,  rather  than  intei- 
i Icct . neither  he  nor  I had  the  ojtporl unities 
which  I wish  you  to  have ; and  I am  surpri.sed  you 
should  think  of  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Pendennis’s 
poverty,  or  of  feeling  any  sentiment  hut  respect 
and  admiration  when  you  enter  the  apartments 
of  the  poet  and  the  literary  man.  I have  never 
been  in  the  rooms  of  a literary  man  before,” 
the  Colonel  said,  turning  away  from  his  son  to 
118,  “excuse  me,  is  that — that  pajier  really  a 
proof-sheet?”  We  handed  over  to  him  that 
curiosity,  smiling  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hon- 
est gentleman  who  could  admire  what  to  us  was 
as  unpalatable  as  a tart  to  a paslry-cc»ok. 

Being  with  men  of  letters  he  thought  proper 
to  make  his  conversation  entirely  literary,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  subsequent  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  though  I knew  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  twenty  actions,  be 
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ne?er  could  be  brought  to  talk  of  hia  military 
feats  or  experience,  but  passed  them  by,  as  if 
they  were  subjects  utterly  unworthy  of  notice. 

I found  he  believed  Dr,  Johnson  to  be  the 
greatest  of  men  : the  doctor's  words  were  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth ; and  he  never  traveled 
without  Boswell’s  Life.  Besides  these,  be  read 
Cssar  and  Tacitus  with  translations,  sir,  with 
translations — Pm  thankful  that  I kept  some  of 
my  Latin  from  Grey  Friars’' — and  he  quoted  sen- 
tences from  the  Latin  Grammar,  apropos  of  a 
hundred  events  of  common  life,  and  with  perfect 
simplicity  and  satisfaction  to  himself.  Besides 
the  above-named  books,  the  Spectator,”  ” Don 
Quixote^’'  and  **  Sir  Charles. Grandison,”  fonped 
a part  of  his  traveling  library.  “ I read  these, 
sir,”  he  used  to  say,  ” because  I like  to  be  in 
the  company  of  gentlemen  ; and  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  Don 
Quixote  are  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  world.” 
And  when  we  asked  him  his  opinion  of  Fielding — 
“‘Torn  Jones,’ sir ; * Joseph  Andrews  !’  sir;” 
he  cried,  twirling  his  mustaches.  1 read 
them  when  I was  a boy,  when  1 kept  other  bad 
company,  and  did  other  low  and  disgraceful 
things,  of  which  I’m  ashamed  now.  Sir,  in  my 
fether's  library  I happened  to  fall  in  with  those 
books  ; and  I read  them  in  secret,  just  a.s  I used 
to  go  in  private,  and  drink  beer,  and  fight  cocks, 
and  smoke  pipes  with  Jack  and  Tom,  tlic  grooms 
in  the  stables.  Mrs.  Ncwcome  found  me,  I 
recollect,  with  one  of  these  books ; and  think- 
ing it  might  be  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  or  some 
of  that  sort,  for  it  was  a grave-looking  volume  : 
and  though  I wouldn’t  lie  about  that  or  any 
thing  else — never  did,  sir ; never,  before  heaven  ; 
have  I told  more  than  three  lies  in  my  life — I 
kept  my  own  counsel ; — I say,  she  took  it  her- 
self to  read  one  evening ; and  read  on  gravely 
— for  she  had  no  more  idea  of  a joke  than  1 
have  of  Hebrew — until  she  came  to  the  part 

about  I ady  B and  Joseph  Andrews ; and 

then  .she  shut  the  book,  sir;  and  you  should 
have  seen  the  look  she  gave  me  ! I own  I burst 
out  a- laughing,  for  I was  a wild  young  rebel, 
sir.  But  she  was  in  the  right,  sir,  and  1 was 
in  the  wrong.  A book,  sir,  that  tells  the  story 
of  a parcel  of  servants,  of  a pack  of  footmen 
and  ladies’  maids  fuddling  in  ale-houses ! Do 
you  suppose  I want  to  know  what  my  kitmut-  , 
gars  and  cousomahs  arc  doing]  1 am  as  little 
proud  as  any  man  in  the  world  : but  there  must 
be  distinction,  sir  ; and  as  it  is  my  lot,  and  Clive's 
lot,  to  be  a gentleman,  1 won't  sit  in  the  kitchen 
and  boose  in  the  servant's  hall.  As  for  that 
Tom  Jones — that  fellow  that  sells  Iiimsclf,  sir 
—by  heavens,  my  blood  boils  when  I think  of 
him  ! I wouldn't  sit  down  in  tlic  same  room 
with  such  a fellow,  sir.  If  he  came  in  at  that 
door.  I would  say,  ‘ How  dare  you,  you  hireling 
ruffian,  to  sully  with  your  presence  an  apart- 
ment where  my  young  friend  and  1 are  convers- 
ing together]  where  two  gentlemen,  I say,  are  | 
taking  their  wine  after  dinner  ] How  dare  you, 
you  degraded  villain!*  I don’t  mean  you,  sir. 

I — I beg  your  pardon.” 


The  Colonel  was  striding  about  the  room  in 
i his  white  garments,  puffing  his  cigar  fiercelj’ 
anon,  and  then  waving  his  yellow  bandanna ; 
and  it  was  by  the  arrival  of  Larkins,  iny  clerk* 

I that  his  apostrophe  to  Tom  Jones  was  inter- 
rupted ; he,  Larkins,  taking  care  not  to  show 
his  amazement,  having  been  schooled  not  to 
show  or  feel  surprise  at  any  thing  he  might  see 
or  hear  in  our  chambers. 

“What  is  it,  Larkins]”  said  I.  Larkins* 
other  master  had  taken  his  leave  some  time 
before,  having  business  which  called  him  aw'ay, 
and  leaving  me  with  the  honest  Colonel,  quite 
happy  with  his  talk  and  cigar. 

“ It’s  Brett's  man,”  says  Larkins. 

I confounded  Brett's  man,  and  told  the  hoy 
to  hid  him  call  again.  Young  Larkins  came 
grinning  back  in  a moment,  and  said  : 

“ Please,  sir,  he  says,  his  orders  is  not  to 
I go  away  without  the  money.” 
i “ Confound  him,  again,”  I cried.  “Tell  him 
I have  no  money  in  the  house.  He  must  come 
to-morrow.” 

As  I spoke,  Clive  was  looking  in  wondes, 
and  the  Colonel's  countenance  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  dolorous  sympathy.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  with  a great  clTort,  he  fell  to  talk- 
ing about  Tom  Jones  again,  and  continued : 

“No,  sir,  I have  no  words  to  express  my  ii^ 
dignation  against  such  a follow  as  Tom  Jones. 
But  1 forgot  that  I need  not  speak.  The  great 
and  good  Dr.  Johnson  has  settled  that  question. 
You  rcineiiiber  what  ho  said  to  Mr.  Boswell 
about  Fielding]” 

“ And  yet  Cribbon  praises  him,  Colonel,”  said 
the  Colonel's  interlocutor,  **  and  that  is  no  small 
praise.  He  says  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  of  the 
family  that  drew  its  origin  from  the  Counts  of 
Hapshurgh  ; but — ” 

“ Gibbon  ! Gibbon  was  an  inftdel ; and  I 
would  not  give  the  end  of  this  cigar  for  such  a 
man's  opinion.  If  Mr.  Fielding  was  a gentle^ 
man  by  birth,  he  ought  to  have  known  better ; 
and  so  much  the  worse  for  him  that  ho  did  not 
But  what  am  I talking  of,  wasting  your  valus^ 
hie  time  ] No  moro  smoke,  thank  you.  I must 
away  into  the  city,  hut  would  not  pass  the 
Temple  without  calling  on  you,  and  thanking 
ray  boy’s  old  protector.  You  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  come  and  dine  with  us — to-morrow,  the 
next  day,  your  own  day]  Your  friend  is  go- 
ing out  of  town  1 I hope,  on  his  return,  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  his  farther  ac- 
quaintance. Come,  Clive.” 

Clive,  who  had  been  deep  in  a volume  of 
Hogarth’s  engravings  during  the  above  discus- 
sion, or,  rather,  oration  of  his  father’s,  started 
up  and  took  leave,  bcBCcching  me,  at  the  same 
lime,  to  come  soon  and  see  his  pony ; and  so, 
with  renewed  greetings,  we  parted. 

I was  scarcely  returned  to  my  newspaper 
again,  when  the  knocker  oLour  door  was  again 
agitated,  and  the  Colonel  ran  back,  looking  very 
much  agitated  and  confused. 

“ I beg  pardon,”  says  ho  ; “I  think  I left  my 
— ^my — ” Larkins  had  quitted  the  room  by 
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whom  my  Mentor  was  much  more  circumspect ; 
for  I somehow  used  to  remark  that  as  the  rank 
of  persons  grew  higher,  Major  Pendennis  spoke 
of  them  with  more  caution  and  respect) — once 
or  twice  in  a year  Lady  Ann  Newcome  opened 
her  saloons  for  a concert  and  a ball,  at  both  of 
which  the  whole  street  was  crowded  with  car- 
riages, and  all  the  great  world,  and  some  of  the 
smaU,  were  present.  Mrs.  Newcome  had  her 
ball  too,  and  her  concert  of  English  music  in 
ofpposition  to  the  Italian  singers  of  her  sister- 
in-law.  The  music  of  her  country,  Mrs.  N.  said 
was  good  enough  for  her. 

The  truth  must  be  told,  that  there  was  no 
iofe  lost  between  the  two  ladies.  Bryanstone 
Square  could  not  forget  the  superiority  of  Park 
Lane’s  rank  ; and  the  catalogue  of  grandees  at 
dear  Ann’s  parties  filled  dear  Maria’s  heart  with 
en^.  There  are  people  upon  whom  rank  and 
worldly  goods  make  such  an  impression,  that 
they  naturally  fall  down  on  their  knees  and 
worship  the  owners  ; there  are  others  to  whom 
the  sight  of  Prosperity  is  oflensive,  and  who 
never  see  Dives’  chariot  but  to  growl  and  hoot 
at  it.  Mrs.  Newcome,  as  far  as  my  humble  ex- 
perience would  lead  me  to  suppose,  is  not  only 
envious,  but  proud  of  her  envy.  She  mistakes 
it  Ibr  honesty  and  public  spirit.  She  will  not 
bow  down  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a haughty  aris- 
tocracy. She  is  a merchant’s  wife  and  an  at- 
torney’s daughter.  There  is  no  pride  about  her. 
Ifer  brother-in-law,  poor  dear  Brian-^onsider- 
ing  every  body  knows  every  thing  in  London, 
was  there  ever  such  a delusion  as  hisl — was 
weleome,  after  banking  hours,  to  forsake  his 
own  friends  for  his  wife’s  fine  relations,  and  to 
dangle  after  lords  and  ladies  in  May  Fair.  She 
had  no  such  absurd  vanity  ; not  she.  She  im- 
parted these  opinions  pretty  liberally  to  all  her 
acquaintances  in  almost  all  her  conversations. 
It  was  clear  that  the  two  ladies  were  best  apart. 
Tlwre  are  some  folks  who  will  see  insolence  in 
persons  of  rank,  as  there  are  others  who  will 
Insist  that  all  clergymen  are  hypocrites,  all  re- 
femers  Tillains,  all  placemen  plunderers,  and 
••  forth  ; and  Mrs.  Newcome  never,  I am  sure, 
imagined  that  she  had  a prejudice,  or  that  she 
was  other  than  an  honest,  independent,  high- 
spirited  woman.  Both  of  the  l^ies  had  com- 
inand  over  their  husbands,  who  were  of  soft 
natures  easily  led  by  woman,  as,  in  truth,  are 
•U  the  males  of  this  family.  Accordingly,  when 
Sir  Brian  Newcome  voted  for  the  Tory  candi- 
date in  the  City,  Mr.  Hobson  Newcome  plumped 
for  the  Reformer.  While  Brian,  in  the  House 
0€  Commons,  sat  among  the  mild  Conservatives, 
Hobson  unmasked  traitors  and  thundered  at 
ssistocratic  corruption,  so  as  to  make  the  Mmy- 
lebone  Vestry  thrill  with  enthusiasm.  When 
Lady  Ann,  her  husband,  and  her  flock  of  chil- 
dren &sted  in  Lent,  and  declared  for  the  High 
Chorch  doctrines,  Mrs.  Hobson  had  paroxysms 
wf  slam  regarding  the  progress  of  Popery,  and 
ahuddered  out  of  the  chapel  where  she  had  a 
pww,  because  the  clergyman  there,  for  a very 
brief  season,  appeared  to  preach  in  a surplice. 
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Poor  bewildered  Honeyman ! it  was  a sad 
day  for  you,  when  you  appeared  in  your  neat 
pulpit  with  your  fragrant  pocket-handkerchief 
(and  your  sermon  likewise  all  millefleurs),  in  a 
trim,  prim,  freshly-mangled  surplice,  which  you 
thought  became  you  ! How  did  you  look  aghast, 
and  passed  your  jeweled  hand  through  your 
curls,  as  you  saw  Mrs.  Newcome,  who  had  been 
as  good  as  five-and-twenty  pounds  a year  to  you, 
look  up  from  her  pew,  seize  hold  of  Mr.  New- 
come,  fling  open  the  pew-door,  drive  out  with 
her  parasol,  her  little  flock  of  children,  bewil- 
dered, but  not  ill-pleased  to  get  away  from  the 
sermon,  and  summon  John  from  the  back  seats 
to  bring  away  the  bag  of  prayer-books  ! Many 
a good  dinner  did  Charles  Honeyman  lose  by 
assuming  that  unlucky  ephod.  Why  did  the 
high-priest  of  his  diocese  order  him  to  put  it  on  1 
It  was  delightful  to  view  him  afterward,  and  the 
airs  of  martyrdom  which  he  assumed.  Had 
they  been  going  to  tear  him  to  pieces  with  wild 
beasts  next  day,  he  could  scarcely  have  looked 
more  meek,  or  resigned  himself  more  pathetic- 
ally to  the  persecutors.  But  I am  advancing 
matters.  At  this  early  time  of  which  I write, 
a period  not  twenty  years  since,  surplices  were 
not  even  thought  of  in  conjunction  with  ser- 
mons : clerical  gentlemen  have  appeared  in 
them,  and  under  the  heavy  hand  of  persecution 
have  sunk  down  in  their  pulpits  again,  as  Jack 
pops  back  into  his  box.  Charles  Honeyman’# 
elegant  discourses  were  at  this  time  preached  in 
a rich  silk  Master  of  Arts  gown,  presented  to 
him,  along  with  a teapot  full  of  sovereigns,  by 
his  afifectionate  congregation  at  Leatherhead. 

But  that  I may  not  be  accused  of  prejudice 
in  describing  Mrs.  Newcome  and  her  family, 
and  lest  the  reader  should  suppose  that  some 
slight  offered  to  the  writer  by  this  wealthy  and 
virtuous  banker’s  lady,  was  the  secret  reason 
for  this  unfavorable  sketch  of  her  character,  let 
me  be  allowed  to  report,  as  accurately  as  I can 
remember  them,  the  words  of  a kinsman  of  her 

own,  Giles,  Esquire,  whom  I had  the 

honor  of  meeting  at  her  table,  and  who,  as  we 
walked  away  from  Bryanstone  Square,  was  kind 
enough  to  discourse  very  freely  about  the  rela- 
tives whom  he  had  just  left. 

’’That  was  a good  dinner,  sir,”  said  Mr. 

Giles,  puffing  the  cigar  which  I offered  to  him, 
and  disposed  to  be  very  social  and  communica- 
tive—” Hobson  Newcome’s  table  is  about  as 
good  a one  as  any  I ever  put  my  legs  under; 

You  didn’t  have  twice  of  turtle,  sir,  I remarked 
that — I always  do,  at  that  house  especially,  for 
1 know  where  Newcome  gets  it.  We  belong 
to  the  same  livery  in  the  City,  Hobson  and  I, 
the 'Oystermongers’  Company,  sir,  and  we  like 
our  turtle  good,  I can  tell  you — ^good  and  a 
great  deal  of  it,  you  say — Hay,  hay,  not  so  bad. 

”I  suppose  you’re  a young  barrister,  sucking 
lawyer,  or  that  sort  of  thing.  Because  you 
was  put  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  nobody 
took  notice  of  you.  That’s  my  place  toe.  I'm 
a relative : and  Neweeme  asks  me,  if  he  has  got 
a place  to  spare.  He  met  me  in  the  city  to-day» 
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and  sayg,  ‘ Tom,’  says  he,  ‘ there’s  some  dinner 
in  the  square  at  half-past  seven ; I wish  you 
would  go  and  fetch  Louisa,  whom  we  haven’t 
seen  this  ever  so  long.’  Louisa  is  my  wife, 
sir — Maria’s  sister — Newcome  married  that  gal 
from  my  house.  *No,  no,  Hobson,’  says  1, 
* Louisa’s  engaged  nursing  number  eight’ — 
that’s  our  number,  sir — the  truth  is  between 
you  and  me,  sir,  my  missis  won’t  come  any 
more  at  no  price.  She  can’t  stand  it;  Mrs. 
Newcome’s  dam  patronizing  airs  is  enough  to 
choke  off  any  body.  ‘ Well,  Hobson,  my  boy,’ 
says  I,  * a good  dinner’s  a good  dinner : and  I’ll 
come  though  Louisa  won’t,  that  is,  can’t.’  ” 

While  Mr.  Giles,  who  was  considerably  en- 
livened by  claret,  was  discoursing  thus  candidly, 
his  companion  was  thinking  how  he,  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis,  had  been  met  that  very  afternoon 
on  the  steps  of  the  Megatherium  Club  by  Mr. 
Kewcome,  and  had  accepted  that  dinner,  which 
Mrs.  Giles,  with  more  spirit,  had  declined. 
Giles  continued  talking — “ I’m  an  old  stager,  I 
sm.  I don’t  mind  the  rows  between  the  wo- 
men. I believe  Mrs.  Newcome  and  Lady  New- 
come’s  just  as  bad  too ; I know  Maria  is  always 
driving  at  her  one  way  or  the  other,  and  calling 
her  proud  and  aristocratic,  and  that ; and  yet 
my  wife  says  Maria,  who  pretends  to  be  such  a 
radical,  never  asks  us  to  meet  the  Baronet  and 
his  lady.  ' And  why  should  she.  Loo,  my  dearl’ 
says  I.  ‘ I don’t  want  to  meet  Lady  Newcome, 
nor  Lord  Kew,  nor  any  of  ’em.’  Lord  Kew, 
ain’t  it  an  odd  name?  Tearing  young  swell, 
that  Lord  Kew  : tremendous  wild  fellow. 

**  1 was  a clerk  in  that  house,  sir,  as  a young 
man ; I was  there  in  the  old  woman’s  time,  and 
Mr.  Newcome’s — the  father  of  these  young  men 
— as  good  a man  as  ever  stood  on  ’Change.” 
And  then  Mr.  Giles,  warming  with  his  subject, 
enters  at  large  into  the  history  of  the  house. 

You  see,  sir,”  says  he,  the  banking-house 
of  Hobson  Brothers,  or  Newcome  Brothers,  as 
the  partners  of  the  firm  really  are,  is  not  one  of 
the  leading  banking  firms  of  the  City  of  London, 
but  a most  respectable  house  of  many  years’ 
standing,  and  doing  a most  respectable  busi- 
ness, especially  in  the  Dissenting  connection.” 
After  the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Newcome  Brothers,  Hobson  Newcome,  Esq., 
and  Sir  Bryan  Newcome,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Giles 
shows  how  a considerable  West-end  connection 
was  likewise  established,  chiefly  through  the 
aristocratic  friends  and  connections  of  the 
above-named  Baronet. 

But  the  best  man  of  business,  according  to 
Mr.  Giles,  whom  the  Arm  of  Hobson  Brothers 
ever  knew,  better  than  her  father  and  uncle, 
better  than  her  husband  Sir  T.  Newcome,  better 
than  her  sons  and  successors  above-mentioned, 
was  the  famous  Sophia  Alethea  Hobson,  after- 
ward Newcome — of  whom  might  be  said  what 
Frederick  the  Great  said  of  his  sister,  that  she 
was  sexu  feemina,  vir  ingenio — in  sex  a woman, 
and  in  mind  a man.  Nor  was  she,  my  inform- 
ant told  me,  without  even  manly  personal 
characteristics  : she  had  a very  deep  and  gruff 


voice,  and  in  her  old  age  a beard  which  many 
a young  man  might  envy ; and  as  she  came 
into  the  bank  out  of  her  carriage  from  Claphaniy 
in  her  dark  green  pelisse  with  fur  trimmings, 
in  her  gray  beaver  hat,  beaver  gloves,  and  great 
gold  spectacles,  not  a*^clerk  in  that  house  that 
did  not  tremble  before  her,  and  it  was  said  she 
only  wanted  a pipe  in  her  mouth,  considerably 
to  resemble  the  late  Field  Marshal  Prince 
Blucher. 

Her  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  imposing 
sights  ever  witnessed  in  Clapham.  There  was 
such  a crowd  you  might  have  thought  it  was  a 
Derby-day.  The  carriages  of  some  of  the  great- 
est City  firms,  and  the  wealthiest  Dissenting 
houses,  several  coaches  full  of  ministers  of 
all  denominations,  including  the  Established 
Church  ; the  carriage  of  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Earl  of  Kew,  and  that  of  his  daughter. 
Lady  Ann  Newcome  attended  that  revered 
lady’s  remains  to  their  final  resting-place.  No 
less  than  nine  sermons  were  preached  at  vari- 
ous places  of  public  worship  regarding  her  end. 

She  fell  up-stairs  at  a very  advanced  age,  going 
from  the  library  to  the  bedroom,  afier  all  tbs 
household  was  gone  to  rest,  and  was  found  by 
the  maids  in  the  morning,  inarticulate,  but  still 
alive,  her  head  being  cut  frightfully  with  the 
bedroom  candlestick  with  which  she  was  retir- 
ing to  her  apartment.  ”And,”  said  Mr.  Giles 
with  great  energy,  ” besides  the  empty  car- 
riages at  that  funeral,  and  the  parson  in  black, 
and  the  mutes  and  feathers  and  that,  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  who  wore  no 
black,  and  who  weren’t  present ; and  whs  wept 
for  their  benefactress,  I can  tell  you.  She  had 
her  faults,  and  many  of  ’em  ; but  the  amount 
of  that  woman’s  charities  are  unheard  of,  sir — 
unheard  of — and  they  are  put  to  the  credit  side 
of  her  account  up  yonder.” 

” The  old  lady  had  a will  of  her  own,”  my 
companion  continued.  ” She  would  try  and 
know  about  every  body’s  business  out  of  busi- 
ness hours : got  to  know  from  tbs  young  cleiks 
what  chapels  they  went  to,  and  from  the  clergy- 
man whether  they  attended  regular ; kept  her 
sons,  years  after  they  were  grown  men,  as  if 
they  were  boys  at  school — and  what  was  ths 
consequence?  They  had  a quarrel  with  Sir 
Thomas  Newcome’s  own  son,  a harum-scarum 
lad,  who  ran  away,  and  then  was  sent  to  India ! 
and  between  ourselves,  Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr. 
Bryan  both,  the  present  baronet,  though  at 
home  they  were  as  mum  as  Quakers  at  a meet- 
ing, used  to  go  out  on  the  sly,  sir,  and  he  off  to 
the  play,  sir,  and  sowed  their  w ild  oats  like  any 
other  young  men,  sir,  like  any  other  young  men. 
Law  bless  me,  once  as  I was  going  away  fiom 
the  Haymarket,  if  I didn’t  see  Mr.  Hobson  com- 
ing out  of  the  Opera,  in  tights  and  an  Opera- 
hat,  sir,  like  * Froggy  would  a-wooing  go,’  of  ^ 
Saturday  night,  too,  when  his  ma  thought  him 
safe  in  bed  in  the  City  ! I warrant  ho  hadn’t 
his  opera-hat  on  when  he  went  to  chapel  with 
her  ladyship  the  next  morning — that  very  morn- 
ing, as  sure  as  my  name’s  John  Giles. 
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vomc,  amving  on  a Saturday  night,  hears  be 
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U gone ; says  **  Oh  1”  and  begins  to  aek  about 
the  new  gravel-walk  along  the  cliff,  and  whether 
it  it  completed,  and  if  the  China  pig  fattens 
kindly  upon  the  new  feed. 

Clive,  in  the  avuncular  gig,  is  driven  over 
the  downs  to  Brighton  to  his  maternal  aunt 
there ; and  there  he  is  a king.  He  has  the  best 
bedroom.  Uncle  Honeyman  turning  out  for  him ; 
sweetbreads  for  dinner — no  end  of  jam  for  break- 
fast ; excuses  from  church  on  the  plea  of  deli- 
cate health ; his  aunt’s  maid  to  see  him  to  bed 
— his  aunt  to  come  smiling  in  when  he  rings 
his  bell  of  a morning.  He  is  made  much  of,  and 
eoaxed,  and  dandled  and  fondled,  as  if  he  were 
a young  duke.  So  he  is  to  Miss  Honeyman. 
He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Newcome,  C.B.,  who 
sends  her  shawls,  ivory  chessmen,  scented  san- 
dal-wood  work-boxes  and  kincob  scarfs ; who, 
as  she  tells  Martha  the  maid,  has  fifty  servants 
in  India ; at  which  Martha  constantly  exclaims, 
**Lor,  mum,  what  can  he  do  with  ’em,  mumi” 
who,  when  in  consequence  of  her  misfortunes, 
she  resolved  on  taking  a house  at  Brighton,  and 
letting  part  of  the  same  furnished,  sent  her  an 
order  for  a hundred  pounds  toward  the  expenses 
thereof ; who  gave  Mr.  Honeyman,  her  brother, 
a much  larger  sum  of  money  at  the  period  of 
his  calamity.  Is  it  gratitude  for  past  favors  1 
is  it  desire  for  morel  is  it  vanity  of  relation- 
ship! is  it  love  for  the  dead  sisten— or  tender 
reg^urd  fmr  her  offspring  which  makes  Mrs. 
Martha  Honeyman  so  fond  of  her  nephew ! 1 

never  could  count  how  many  causes  went  to 
produce  any  given  effect  or  action  in  a person’s 
life,  and  have  been  for  my  own  part  many  a 
time  quite  misled  in  my  own  case,  fancying 
some  grand,  some  magnanimous,  some  virtuous 
reason,  for  an  act  of  which  I was  proud,  when, 
lo,  some  pert  little  satirical  monitor  springs  up 
inwardly,  upsetting  the  fond  humbug  which  I 
was  cherishing — the  peacock’s  tail  wherein  my 
absurd  vanity  had  clad  itself — and  says,  Away 
with  this  boasting ! 1 am  the  cause  of  your 

virtue,  my  lad.  You  are  pleased  that  yester- 
day at  dinner  you  refrained  from  the  dry  cham- 
pagne; my  name  is  Worldly  Prudence,  not 
Self-denial,  and  I caused  you  to  refrain.  You 
are  pleased,  because  you  gave  a guinea  to  Did- 
dler ; I am  Laziness,  not  Generosity,  which  in- 
spired you.  You  hug  yourself  because  you  re- 
sisted other  temptations  1 Coward ! it  was  be- 
cause you  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  the  wrong ! 
Out  with  your  peacock’s  plumage ! walk  off  in 
the  feathers  which  Nature  gave  you,  and  thank 
Heaven  they  are  not  altogether  black.”  In  a 
word,  Aunt  Honeyman  was  a kind  soul,  and 
such  was  the  splendor  of  Clive’s  father,  of  his 
gifts,  his  generosity,  his  military  services,  and 
ootppanionship  of  the  battles  that  the  lad  did 
really  appear  a young  duke  to  her.  And  Mrs. 
Newcome  was  not  unkind : and  if  Clive  had 
been  really  a young  duke,  I am  sure  he  would 
have  had  the  best  bedroom  at  Marble  Hill,  and 
not  one  of  the  far-off  little  rooms  in  the  boys’ 
wing ; 1 am  sure  he  would  have  had  jellies  and 
Chariottes  Russes,  instead  of  mere  broth,  chick- 


en, and  batter  pudding  as  fell  to  his  lot ; and 
when  he  was  gone  (in  the  carriage,  mind  you, 
not  in  the  gig  driven  by  a groom),  I am  sure 
Mrs.  Newcome  would  have  written  a letter  that 
night  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  Dowager,  his 
mamma,  full  of  praise  of  the  dear  child,  his  gra- 
ciousness,  his  l^auty,  and  his  wit,  and  declar- 
ing that  she  must  love  him  henceforth  and  for- 
ever after  as  a son  of  her  own.  You  toss  down 
the  page  with  scorn,  and  say,  ’^It  is  not  true. 
Human  nature  is  not  so  bad  as  this  cynic  would 
have  it  to  be.  You  would  make  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.”  Beit  so.  Yon 
would  not  But  own  that  your  next  door  neigh- 
bor would.  Nor  is  this,  dear  madam,  addressed 
to  you ; no,  no,  we  are  not  so  rude  as  to  talk 
about  you  to  your  face ; but,  if’  we  may  not 
speak  of  the  lady  who  has  just  left  the  room, 
what  is  to  become  of  conversation  and  society  ? 

We  forbear  to  describe  the  meeting  between 
the  Colonel  and  his  son — the  pretty  boy  from 
whom  he  had  parted  more  than  seven  years  be- 
fore with  such  pangs  of  heart ; and  of  whom  he 
had  thought  ever  since  with  such  a constant 
longing  affection.  Half  an  hour  after  the  father 
left  the  boy,  and  in  his  grief  and  loneliness  was 
rowing  back  to  shore,  Clive  was  at  play  with  a 
dozen  of  other  children  on  the  sunny  deck  of 
the  ship.  When  two  bells  rang  for  their  din- 
ner, they  were  all  hurrying  to  the  cuddy  table, 
and  busy  over  their  meal.  What  a sad  repast 
their  parents  had  that  day  ! How  their  hearts 
followed  the  careless  young  ones  home  across 
the  great  ocean ! Mothers’  prayers  go  with 
them.  Strong  men,  alone  on  their  knees,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  broken  accents,  implore 
Heaven  for  those  little  ones,  who  were  prattling 
at  their  sides  but  a few  hours  since.  Long  after 
they  are  gone,  careless  and  happy,  recollections 
of  the  sweet  past  rise  up  and  smite  those  who 
remain : the  flowers  they  had  planted  in  their 
little  gardens,  the  toys  they  played  with,  the 
little  vacant  cribs  they  slept  in  as  fathers’  eyes 
looked  blessings  down  on  them.  Most  of  us 
who  have  passed  a couple  of  score  of  years  in 
the  world,  have  had  such  sights  as  these  te 
move  us.  And  those  who  have,  will  think  none 
the  worse  of  my  worthy  Colonel  for  his  tender 
and  faithful  heart. 

With  that  fidelity  which  was  an  instinct  of 
his  nature,  this  brave  man  thought  ever  of  bis 
absent  child,  and  longed  after  him.  He  never 
forsook  the  native  servants  and  nurses  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  child,  but  endowed  them  with 
money  sufficient  (and  indeed  little  was  wanted 
by  people  of  that  frugal  race)  to  make  all  their 
future  lives  comfortable.  No  firiends  went  to 
Europe,  nor  ship  departed,  but  Newcome  sent 
presents  and  remembrances  to  the  boy,  and 
costly  tokens  of  his  love  and  thanks  to  all  who 
were  kind  to  his  son.  What  a strange  pathos 
seems  to  me  to  accompany  all  our  Indian  story ' 
Besides  that  oflkial  history  which  fills  Gazettes, 
and  embroiders  banners  with  names  of  victory : 
which  gives  moralists  and  enemies  cause  to  cry 
out  at  English  rapine ; and  enables  patriots  to 
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boast  of  invincible  British  Talor — ^besides  the 
splendor  and  conquest,  the  wealth  and  glory,  the 
crowned  ambition,  the  conquered  danger,  the 
vast  prize,  and  the  blood  freely  shed  in  winning 
it--should  not  one  remember  the  tears,  too! 
Besides  the  lives  of  myriads  of  British  men, 
conquering  on  a hundred  fields,  from  Plassy  to 
Meanee,  and  bathing  them  cruore  nostro : think 
of  the  women,  and  the  tribute  which  they  per- 
force must  pay  to  those  victorious  achievements. 
Scarce  a soldier  goes  to  yonder  shores  but  leaves 
a home  and  grief  in  it  behind  him.  The  lords 
of  the  subject  province  find  wives  there : but 
their  children  can  not  live  on  the  soil.  The 
parents  bring  their  children  to  the  shore,  and 
part  from  them.  The  family  must  be  broken  up 
— keep  the  flowers  of  your  home  beyond  a cer- 
tain time,  and  the  sickening  buds  wither  and  die. 
In  America  it  is  from  the  breast  of  a poor  slave 
that  a child  is  taken : in  India  it  is  from  the 
wife,  and  from  under  the  palace  of  a splendid 
preconsul. 

The  experience  of  this  grief  made  Newcomers 
naturally  kind  heart  only  the  more  tender,  and 
hence  he  had  a weakness  for  children  which 
made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  old  maids,  old 
bachelors,  and  sensible  persons ; but  the  darling 
of  all  nurseries,  to  whose  little  inhabitants  he 
was  uniformly  kind ; were  they  the  collectors 
progeny  in  their  palanquins,  or  the  sergeant^s 
children  tumbling  about  the  cantonment,  or  the 
dusky  little  heathens  in  the  huts  of  his  servants 
round  his  gate. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  no  part  ef  the  world 
where  ladies  are  more  fascinating  than  in  Brit- 
ish India.  Perhaps  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
kindles  dames  in  the  hearts  of  both  sexes,  which 
would  probably  beat  quite  coolly  in  their  native 
air;  else  why  should  Miss  Brown  be  engaged 
ten  days  after  her  landing  at  Calcutta  t or  why 
should  Miss  Smith  have  half  a dozen  proposals 
before  she  has  been  a week  at  the  Station! 
And  it  is  not  only  bachelors  on  whom  the  young 
ladies  confer  their  affections ; they  will  take 
widowers  without  any  difficulty  : and  a man  so 
generally  liked  as  Major  Newcome,  with  such 
a good  character,  with  a private  fortune  of  his 
own,  so  chivalrous,  generous,  good-looking — 
eligible,  in  a word — you  may  be  sure  would  have 
found  a wife  easily  enough,  had  he  any  mind 
for  replacing  the  late  Mrs.  Casey. 

The  Colonel,  as  has  been  stated,  had  an  In- 
dian chum  or  companion,  with  whom  he  shared 
his  lodgings  ; and  from  many  jocular  remarks 
of  this  latter  gentleman  (who  loved  good  jokes 
and  uttered  not  a few)  I could  gather  that  the 
honest  widower  Colonel  Newcome  had  been 
often  tempted  to  alter  his  condition,  and  that 
the  Indian  ladies  had  tried  numberless  attacks 
upon  his  bereaved  heart,  and  devised  endless 
schemes  of  carrying  it  by  assault,  treason,  or 
other  mode  of  capture.  Mrs.  Casey  (his  defunct 
wife)  had  overcome  it  by  sheer  pity  and  help- 
lessness. He  had  found  her  so  friendless,  that 
he  took  her  in  to  the  vacant  place,  and  installed  j 
her  there  ae  be  would  have  received  a traveler  { 


into  his  bungalow.  He  divided  his  meal  with 
her,  and  made  her  welcome  to  his  best.  “I 
believe  Tom  Newcome  married  her,*'  sly  Mr. 
Binnie  used  to  say,  'Mn  order  that  he  might 
have  permission  to  pay  her  milliner’s  bills 
and  in  this  way  he  was  amply  gratified  until 
the  day  of  her  death.  A feeble  miniature  of 
the  lady,  with  yellow  ringlets  and  a guitar,  hung 
over  the  mantle-piece  of  the  Colonel’s  bed- 
chamber, where  I have  often  seen  that  work  of 
art ; and  subsequently,  when  he  and  Mr.  Bin- 
nie took  a house,  there  was  hung  up  ih  tho 
spare  bedroom  a companion  portrait  to  the 
miniature-— that  of  the  Colonel’s  predecessor. 
Jack  Casey,  who  in  life  used  to  fling  plates  at 
his  Emma’s  head,  and  who  perished  from  a fotal 
attachment  to  the  bottle.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  Colonel  Newcome  was  not  much  cast  down 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  that  they  lived  but 
indifferently  together.  Clive  used  to  say,  in  his 
artless  way,  that  his  father  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned his  mother’s  name ; and  no  doubt  the 
union  was  not  happy,  although  Newcome  con- 
tinued piously  to  acknowledge  it,  long  after 
death  had  brought  it  to  a termination,  by  con- 
stant benefactions  and  remembrances  to  the  de- 
parted lady’s  kindred. 

Those  widows  or  virgins  who  endeavored  te 
All  Emma’s  place,  found  the  door  of  Newcome’s 
heart  fast  and  barred,  and  assailed  it  in  vain. 
Miss  Billing  sat  down  before  it  with  her  piano, 
and,  as  the  Colonel  was  a practitioner  on  the 
flute,  hoped  to  make  all  life  one  harmonious 
duet  with  him ; but  she  played  her  most  brill- 
iant sonatas  and  variations  in  vain ; and,  as 
every  body  knows,  subsequently  carried  her 
grand  piano  to  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Hodg- 
kin’s house,  whose  name  she  now  bears.  The 
lovely  widow  Wilkins,  with  two  darling  little 
children,  stopped  at  Newcome’s  hospitable 
house,  on  her  way  to  Calcutta ; and  it  was 
thought  she  might  never  leave  it : but  her  kind 
host,  as  was  his  wont,  crammed  her  children 
>with  presents  and  good  things,  consoled  and 
entertained  the  fair  widow ; and  one  morning, 
after  she  had  remained  three  months  at  the  sta- 
tion, the  Colonel’s  palanquins  and  bearers  made 
their  appearance,  and  Elvira  W’iikins  went  away 
weeping,  as  a widow  should.  Why  did  she 
abuse  Newcomo  ever  after  at  Calcutta,  Bath, 
Cheltenham,  and  wherever  she  went,  calling 
him  selfish,  pompous.  Quixotic,  and  a Bahaw- 
der  1 I could  mention  half-a-dozen  other  names 
of  ladies  of  most  respectable  families  connected 
with  Leadenhall  Street,  who,  according  to  Col- 
onel Newcome’s  chum — that  wicked  Mr.  Bin- 
nie— had  all  conspired  more  or  less  to  give  Clive 
Newcome  a stepmother. 

But  he  had  had  an  unlucky  experience  in  his 
own  case  ; and  thought  within  himself,  No,  I 
won’t  give  Clivo  a stepmother.  As  Heaven 
has  taken  his  own  mother  from  him;  why,  I 
must  try  to  be  father  and  mother  too  to  the  Jad.” 
He  kept  the  child  as  long  as  ever  the  climate 
would  allow  of  his  remaining,  and  then  sent 
him  home.  Then  his  aim  was  to  save  money 
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for  the  youngster.  He  was  of  a nature  so  un- 
oontrollably  generous,  that  to  be  sure  he  spent 
fire  rupees  where  another  would  save  them,  and 
make  a fine  show  besides  ; but  it  is  not  a man’s 
gifts  Or  hospitalities  that  generally  injure  his 
fortune.  It  is  on  themselves  that  prodigals 
spend  most.  And  as  Newcome  had  no  personal 
extravagances,  and  the  smallest  selfish  wants ; 
could  live  almost  as  frugally  as  a Hindoo ; kept 
his  horses  not  to  race  but  to  ride  ; wore  his  old 
clothes  and  uniforms  until  they  were  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  regiment ; did  not  care  for  show,  and 
had  no  longer  an  extravagant  wife ; he  managed 
to  lay  by  considerably  out  of  his  liberal  allow- 
ances, and  to  find  himself  and  Clive  growing 
richer  every  year. 

**  When  Clive  has  had  five  or  six  years  at 
sckool” — that  was  his  scheme — “he  will  be  a 
fine  scholar,  and  have  at  least  as  much  classical 
learning  as  a gentleman  in  the  world  need  pos- 
sess. Then  I will  go  to  England,  and  we  will 
pass  three  or  four  years  together,  in  which  he 
will  learn  to  be  intimate  with  me,  and,  I hope, 
to  like  me.  I shall  be  his  pupil  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  try  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  I 
know  there  is  nothing  like  a knowledge  of  the 
classics  to  give  a man  gootl  breeding — ‘ Ingen- 
ues didicisse  fideliter  artes  emollunt  mores,  nec 
sinuisse  feros.’  I shall  be  able  to  help  him  with 
my  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  way  of  sharpers  and  a pack  of  rogues 
who  commonly  infest  young  men.  I will  make 
myself  his  companion,  and  pretend  to  no  su- 
periority; for,  indeed,  isn’t  he  my  superior? 
Of  course  he  is,  with  his  advantages.  He  hasn’t 
been  an  idle  young  scamp  as  I was.  And  we 
will  travel  together,  first  through  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  for  every  man  should  know 
his  own  country,  and  then  wo  will  make  the 
grand  tour.  Then,  by  the  time  he  is  eighteen, 
he  will  be  able  to  choose  his  profession.  He 
can  go  into  the  army,  and  emulate  the  glorious 
man  after  whom  I named  him  ; or  if  he  prefers 
the  church,  or  the  law,  they  are  open  to  him ; 
and  when  he  goes  to  the  University,  by  which 
time  I shall  be  in  all  probability  a major-gen- 
eral, I can  come  back  to  India  for  a few  years, 
and  return  by  the  time  ho  has  a wife  and  a 
home  for  his  old  father ; or  if  I die,  I shall  have 
done  the  best  for  him,  and  ray  boy  will  be  left 
with  the  best  education,  a tolerable  small  for- 
tune, and  the  blessing  of  his  old  father.” 

Such  were  the  plans  of  our  kind  schemer. 
How  fondly  he  dwelt  on  them,  how  afiSection- 
stely  he  wrote  of  them  to  his  boy ! How  he 
read  books  of  travels,  and  looked  over  the  maps 
of  Europe  ! and  said,  “ Rome,  sir,  glorious 
Rome ; it  won’t  be  very  long,  major,  before  my 
boy  and  I see  the  Colosseum,  and  kiss  the  Pope’s 
toe.  We  shall  go  up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland, 
and  over  the  Simplon,  the  work  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  By  Jove,  sir,  think  of  the  Turks  be- 
fore Vienna,  and  Sobicski  clearing  eighty  thou- 
sand of  ’em  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ! How  my 
boy  will  rejoice  in  the  picture-galleries  there, 
•nd  in  Prince  Eugene's  prints  ! You  know,  I 


suppose,  that  Prince  Eugene,  one  of  the  great- 
est generals  in  the  world,  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  lovers  of  the  fine  arts.  * Ingenuas  di- 
dicisse,’ hey  Doctor?  you  know  the  rest — > 
‘ emollunt  mores  nec.*  ” 

“ * Emollunt  mores  !*  Colond,”  says  Doctor 
McTaggart,  who,  perhaps,  was  too  canny,  ts 
correct  the  commanding  officer’s  Latin.  “ Don’t 
ye  noo  that  Prence  Eugene  was  about  a savage 
a Turrk  as  ivir  was?  Have  ye  nivir  rad  the 
mimores  of  the  Prants  de  Leen?” 

“ Well,  he  was  a great  cavalry  oflBcer,”  an^ 
swers  the  Colonel,  “ and  he  left  a great  collec- 
tion  of  prints — that  you  know.  How  Clive  will 
delight  in  them  ! The  boy’s  talent  for  drawing 
is  wonderful,  sir — wonderful.  He  sent  me  a 
picture  of  our  old  school — the  very  actual  thing, 
sir ; the  cloisters,  the  school,  the  head  gown- 
boy  going  in  with  the  rods,  and  the  doctor  him- 
self. It  would  make  you  die  of  laughing!” 

He  regaled  the  ladies  of  the  regiment  with 
Clive’s  letters,  and  those  of  Miss  Honeyman, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  boy.  He 
even  bored  some  of  his  hearers  with  this  prat- 
tle ; and  sporting  young  men  would  give  or 
take  odds  that  the  Colonel  would  mention 
Clive’s  name,  once  before  five  minutes,  three 
times  in  ten  minutes,  twenty-five  times  in  the 
course  of  dinner,  and  so  on.  But  they  who 
laughed  at  the  Colonel  laughed  very  kindly; 
and  every  body  who  knew  him,  loved  him  ; 
every  body,  that  is,  who  loved  modesty,  and 
generosity,  and  honor. 

At  last  the  happy  time  came  for  which  the 
kind  father  had  been  longing  more  passionately 
than  any  prisoner  for  liberty,  or  school-boy  for 
holiday.  Colonel  Newcomc  has  taken  leave  of 
his  regiment,  leaving  Major  Tonikinson,  nothing 
loth,  in  command.  Ho  has  traveled  to  Calcutta; 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  general  orders, 
has  announced  that  in  giving  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  Newcome,  C.B.,  of  the  Bengal 
Cavalry,  for  the  first  time,  after  no  less  than 
thirty-four  years  absence  from  home,  “ he  (Sir 
George  Huslcr)  can  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing his  sense  of  the  groat  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices of  this  most  distinguished  officer,  who  has 
left  his  regiment  in  a state  of  the  highest  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency.”  And  now*  the  ship  has 
sailed,  the  voyage  is  over,  and  once  more,  after 
so  many  long  years,  the  honest  soldier’s  foot  is 
on  his  native  shore. 


CHAPTER  VI.— Nbwcom*  Bbotbxis. 

Besides  his  own  boy,  whom  he  worshiped, 
this  kind  Colonel  had  a score,  at  least,  of 
adopted  children,  to  whom  he  chose  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  a father.  He  was  for  ever  whirl- 
ing away  in  post-chaises  to  this  school  and 
that,  to  see  Jack  Brown’s  boys,  of  the  cavalry; 
or  Mrs.  Smith’s  girls,  of  the  Civil  Service ; or 
poor  Tom  Hicks’s  orphan,  who  had  nobody  to 
look  after  him  now  that  the  cholera  had  carried 
off  Tom,  and  his  wife,  too.  On  board  the  ship 
in  which  he  returned  from  Calcutta  were  a 
dozen  of  little  children,  of  both  sexes,  some  of 
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whom  he  actually  escorted  to  their  friends  be- 
fore he  Yisited  his  own ; and  thoagh  his  heart 
was  longing  for  his  boy  at  Grey  Friars.  The 
children  at  the  schools  seen,  and  largely  re- 
warded out  of  his  bounty  (his  loose  white  trow- 
sers  had  great  pockets,  always  heavy  with  gold 
and  silver,  which  he  jingled  when  he  was  not 
polling  his  mustache — to  see  the  way  in  which 
he  tipped  children  made  one  almost  long  to  be 
a boy  again) ; and  when  he  had  visited  Miss 
Pinkerton's  establishment,  or  Doctor  Rams- 
hom*s  adjoining  academy  at  Chiswick,  and  seen 
little  Tom  Davis  or  little  Fanny  Holmes,  the 
honest  fellow  would  come  home  and  write  od* 
straightway  a long  letter  to  Tom's  or  Fanny’s 
parents,  far  away  in  the  Indian  country  ; whose 
hearts  he  made  happy  by  his  accounts  of  their 
children,  as  he  had  delighted  the  children  them- 
selves by  his  affection  and  bounty.  All  the 
apple  and  orange- women  (especially  such  as  had 
habies  as  well  as  lolly  pops  at  their  stalls),  all 
the  street-sweepers  on  the  road  between  Nerot’s 
and  the  Oriental,  knew  him,  and  were  his  pen- 
sioDers.  His  brothers  in  Threadneedle  Street 
cut  up  their  eyes  at  the  checks  which  he  drew. 

One  of  the  little  people  of  whom  the  kind 
Newcome  had  taken  charge,  luckily  dwelt  near 
Portsmouth ; and  when  the  faithful  Colonel 
consigned  Miss  Fipps  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Admiral  Fipps,  at  Southampton,  Miss  Fipps 
clang  to  her  guardian,  and  with  tears  and  howls 
was  torn  away  from  him.  Not  until  her  maiden 
aunts  had  consoled  her  with  strawberries,  which 
she  never  before  had  tasted,  was  the  little  In- 
dian comforted  for  the  departure  of  her  dear 
Colonel.  Master  Cox,  Tom  Cox’s  boy,  of  the 
Native  Infantry,  had  to  be  carried  asleep  from 
the  George  to  the  mail  that  night.  Master  Cox 
woke  up  at  the  dawn  wondering,  as  the  coach 
passed  through  the  pleasant  green  roads  of 
Bromley.  The  good  gentleman  consigned  the 
little  chap  to  his  uncle,  Dr.  Cox,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  he  went  to  his  own  quarters, 
azid  then  on  the  errand  on  which  his  fond  heart 
was  bent. 

He  had  written  to  his  brothers  from  Ports- 
mouth, announcing  his  arrival,  and  three  words 
to  CUve,  conveying  the  same  intelligence.  The 
letter  was  served  to  the  boy  along  with  one 
bowl  of  tea  and  one  buttered  roll,  of  eighty  such 
which  were  distributed  to  fourscore  other  boys, 
boarders  of  the  same  house  with  our  young 
IHond.  How  the  lad’s  face  must  have  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  brightened,  when  he  read  the 
news!  When  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Popkinson,  came  into  the  long-room, 
with  a good-natured  face,  and  said,  Newcome, 
you’re  wanted,”  he  knows  who  is  come.  He 
does  not  heed  that  notorious  bruiser,  old  Hodge, 
who  roars  out,  “ Confound  you,  Newcome  ; I’ll 
give  it  you  for  upsetting  your  tea  over  my  new 
trowsers.”  He  runs  to  the  room  where  the 
stranger  is  waiting  for  him.  We  will  shut  the 
door,  if  you  please,  upon  that  scene. 

If  Clive  had  not  been  as  flne  and  handsome  a 
young  lad  as  any  in  that  school  or  country,  no 


doubt  his  fond  father  would  have  been  just  as 
well  pleased,  and  endowed  him  with  a hundred 
fanciful  graces;  but,  in  truth,  in  looks  and 
manners  he  was  every  thing  which  his  parent 
could  desire ; and  I hope  the  artist  who  illus- 
trates this  work  will  take  care  to  do  justice  to  his 
portrait.  Mr.  Clive  himself,  let  that  painter  bs 
assured,  will  not  be  too  well  pleased  if  his  coun- 
tenance and  figure  do  not  receive  proper  atten- 
tion. . He  is  not  yet  endowed  with  those  splen- 
did mustaches  and  whiskers  which  ho  has  him- 
self subsequently  depicted,  but  he  is  the  picture 
of  health,  strength,  activity,  and  good-humor 
He  has  a good  forehead,  shaded  with  a quantity 
of  waving  light  hair ; a complexion  which  ladies 
might  envy  ; a mouth  which  seems  accustomed 
to  laughing  ; and  a pair  of  blue  eyes,  that  spar- 
kle with  intelligence  and  frank  kindness.  No 
wonder  the  pleased  father  can  not  refrain  from 
looking  at  him.  He  is,  in  a word,  just  such  a 
youth  as  has  a right  to  be  the  hero  of  a novel. 

The  bell  rings  for  second  school,  and  Mr. 
Popkinson,  arrayed  in  cap  and  gown,  comes  iu 
to  shake  Colonel  Newcome  by  the  hand,  and  to 
say  he  supposes  it’s  to  be  a holiday  for  New- 
come  that  day.  He  does  not  say  a word  about 
Clive’s  scrape  of  the  day  before,  and  that  awful 
row  in  the  bedrooms,  where  the  lad  and  three 
others  were  discovered  making  a supper  off  a 
pork  pie  and  two  bottles  of  prime  old  port  from 
the  Red  Cow  public-house  in  Grey  Friars  Lane. 
When  the  bell  has  done  ringing,  and  all  these 
busy  little  bees  have  swarmed  into  their  hive, 
there  is  a solitude  in  the  place.  The  Colonel 
and  his  son  walked  the  play-ground  together, 
that  gravelly  flat,  as  destitute  of  herbage  as  the 
Arabian  desert,  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  place  called  the  green.  They  walk 
the  green,  and  they  pace  the  cloisters,  and  Clive 
shows  his  father  Ms  own  name  of  Thomas 
Newcome  carved  upon  one  of  the  arches  forty 
years  ago.  As  they  talk,  the  boy  gives  side- 
long glances  at  his  new  friend,  and  wonders  at 
the  Colonel’s  loose  trowsers,  long  mustache, 
and  yellow  face.  He  looks  very  odd,  Clive 
thinks,  very  odd  and  very  kind,  and  he  looks 
like  a gentleman,  every  inch  of  him : not  like 
Martin’s  father,  who  came  to  see  his  son  lately 
in  highlows,  and  a shocking  bad  hat,  and  actu- 
ally flung  coppers  among  the  boys  for  a scram- 
ble. He  bursts  out  a-laughing  at  the  exquisitely 
ludicrous  idea  of  a gentleman  of  his  fashion 
scrambling  for  coppers. 

And  now  enjoining  the  boy  to  be  ready 
against  his  return  (and  you  may  be  sure  Mr 
Clive  was  on  the  look-out  long  before  his 
sire  appeared),  the  Colonel  whirled  away  in  his 
cab  to  the  City  to  shake  hands  with  his  broth- 
ers, whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  were 
demure  little  men  in  blue  jackets,  under  chargo 
of  a serious  tutor. 

He  rushed  through  the  clerks  and  the  bank- 
ing-house, he  broke  into  the  parlor  where  tho 
lo^B  of  the  establishment  were  seated.  Ho 
astonished  those  trim  quiet  gentlemen  by  tho 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  by  the  vigor  of  his 
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hand-shake,  and  the  loud  high  tones  of  his 
voice,  which  penetrated  the  glass  walls  of  the 
parlor,  and  might  actually  be  heard  by  the  busy 
clerks  in  the  hall  without.  He  knew  Bryan 
from  Hobson  at  once — ^that  unlucky  little  acci- 
dent in  the  go-cart  having  left  its  mark  forever 
on  the  nose  of  Sir  Bryan  Newcome,  the  elder 
of  the  twins.  Sir  Bryan  had  a bald  head  and 
light  hair,  a short  whisker  cut  to  his  cheek,  a 
buff  wai8tc6at,  very  neat  boots  and  hands.  He 
looked  like  the  Portrait  of  a Gentleman  at  the 
Exhibition,  as  the  worthy  is  represented : dig- 
nified in  attitude,  bland,  smiling,  and  states- 
manlike, sitting  at  a table  unsealing  letters,  with 
a dispatch-box  and  a silver  inkstand  before  him, 
a column  and  a scarlet  curtain  behind,  and  a 
park  in  the  distance,  with  a great  thunder- 
storm lowering  in  the  sky.  Such  a portrait,  in 
fact,  hangs  over  the  great  side-boaid  at  New- 
come  to  this  day;  and  above  the  three  great 
silver  waiters,  which  the  gratitude  of  as  many 
Companies  has  presented  to  their  respected 
director  and  chairman. 

In  face,  Hobson  Newcome,  Esq.,  was  like  his 
dder  brother,  but  was  more  portly  in  person. 
He  allowed  his  red  whiskers  to  grow  wherever 
nature  had  planted  them,  on  his  checks  and 
under  his  cMn.  He  wore  thick  shoes  with 
nails  in  them,  or  natty  round-toed  boots,  with 
tight  trowsers  and  a single  strap.  He  affected 
the  country  gentleman  in  his  appearance.  His 
hat  had  a broad  brim,  and  the  ample  pockets  of 
his  cut-away  coat  were  never  destitute  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  samples  of  beans  or  com, 
which  he  used  to  bite  and  chew  even  on 
*Change,  or  a whip-lash,  or  balls  for  horses : 
in  fine,  he  was  a good  old  country-gentleman. 
If  it  was  fine  in  Threadneedle  Street,  he  would 
say  it  was  good  weather  for  the  hay  ; if  it 
rained,  the  country  wanted  rain ; if  it  was 
frosty,  “ No  hunting  to-day,  Tomkins,  my  boy,” 
and  so  forth.  As  he  rode  from  Bryanstone 
Square  to  the  City  you  would  take  him: — and 
he  was  pleased  to  be  so  taken — for  a jolly 
country  squire.  He  was  a better  man  of  busi- 
ness than  his  more  solemn  and  stately  brother, 
at  whom  he  laughed  in  his  jocular  way  ; and 
he  said  rightly,  that  a gentleman  must  get  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  who  wanted  to  take 
kim  in. 

The  Colonel  breaks  into  the  sanctum  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  ; and  each  receives  him  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  his  peculiar  nature. 
Sir  Bryan  regretted  that  Lady  Anne  was  away 
from  London,  being  at  Brighton  with  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  all  ill  of  the  measles.  Hobson 
said,  “ Maria,  can’t  treat  you  to  such  good  com- 
pany as  my  Lady  could  give  you,  but  when  will 
you  take  a day  and  come  and  dine  with  usl 
Let’s  see,  to-day’s  Wednesday ; to-morrow 
we’ve  a party.  No,  we’re  engaged.”  He 
meant  that  his  table  was  full,  and  that  he  did 
not  care  to  crowd  it ; but  there  was  no  use  in 
imparting  this  circumstance  to  the  Colonel. 
” Friday,  we  dine  at  Judge  Budge’s — queer 
name,  Judge  Budge,  ain’t  it!  Saturday,  I’m 


going  down  to  Marble  Head,  to  look  after  the 
hay.  Come  on  Monday,  Tom,  and  I’ll  intro- 
duce you  to  the  misses  and  the  young  uns.” 

” I will  bring  Clive,”  says  Colonel  Newcome, 
rather  disturbed  at  this  reception.  ” After  his 
iUness  my  sister-in-law  was  very  kind  to  him.” 

**  No,  hang  it,  don’t  bring  boys ; there’s  no 
good  in  boys ; they  stop  the  talk  down-stairs, 
and  the  ladies  don’t  want  ’em  in  the  drawing- 
room. ^ Send  him  to  dine  with  the  children  on 
Sunday,  if  you  like,  and  come  along  down  with 
me  to  Marble  Head,  and  I’ll  show  you  such  a 
crop  of  hay  as  will  make  your  eyes  open.  Are 
you  fond  of  farming?” 

” I have  not  seen  my  boy  for  years,”  says  the 
Colonel : ” I had  rather  pass  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day vrith  him,  if  you  please,  and  some  day  we 
will  go  to  Marble  Head  together.” 

“Well,  an  offer’s  an  offer.  I don’t  know 
any  pleasanter  thing  than  getting  out  of  this 
confounded  City,  and  smelling  the  hedges,  and 
looking  at  the  crops  coming  up,  and  passing 
the  Sunday  in  quiet.”  And  his  own  tastes  be- 
ing thus  agricultural,  the  honest  gentleman 
thought  that  every  body  else  must  delight  in 
the  same  recreation. 

” In  the  winter,  I hope  we  shall  see  you  at 
Newcome,”  says  the  elder  brother,  blandly 
smiling.  “I  can’t  give  you  any  tiger  shoot- 
ing, but  I’ll  promise  you  that  you  shall  find 
plenty  of  pheasants  in  our  jungle,”  and  he 
laughed  very  gently  at  this  mild  sally. 

The  Colonel  gave  him  a queer  look.  “ I 
shall  be  at  Newcome  before  the  winter.  I shall 
be  there,  please  God,  before  many  days  are  over.” 

“ Indeed  !”  says  the  Baronet,  with  an  air  of 
great  surprise.  “You  are  going  down  to  look 
at  the  cr^le  of  our  race.  I believe  the  New- 
comes  were  there  before  the  Conqueror.  Jt  v/as 
but  a village  in  our  grandfather’s  time,  and  it 
is  an  immense  flourishing  town  now,  for  which 
I hope  to  get — I expect  to  get — a charter.” 

“ Do  you  1”  says  the  Colonel.  “ 1 am  going 
down  there  to  see  a relation.” 

“ A relation  ; W'^hat  relatives  have  we  there!” 
cries  the  Baronet.  “ My  children,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Barnes.  Barnes,  this  is  your  uncle, 
Colonel  Thomas  Newcome.  I have  great  pleas- 
ure, brother,  in  introducing  you  to  my  eldest  son.” 

A fair-haired  young  gentleman,  languid  and 
pale,  and  arrayed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion, 
made  his  appearance  at  this  juncture  in  the 
parlor,  and  returned  Colonel  Newcome’s  greet- 
ing with  a smiling  acknowledgn^nt  of  his  own. 
“ Very  happy  to  see  you,  Fm  sure,”  said  the 
young  man.  “ You  find  London  very  much 
changed  since  you  were  here.  Very  good  time 
to  come — the  very  full  of  the  season.” 

Poor  Thomas  Newcome  was  quite  abashed  by 
this  strange  reception.  Here  was  a man,  hun- 
gry for  aflcction,  and  one  relation  asked  him  to 
dinner  next  Monday,  and  another  invited  him 
to  shoot  pheasants  at  Christmas.  Here  was  a 
beardless  young  sprig  who  patronized  him,  and 
vouchsafed  to  ask  him  whether  he  found  Lon- 
don Was  changed. 
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**  1 don’t  know  whether  it’s  changed,”  aajs 
the  Colonel,  biting  hie  nails ; ” 1 know  it’e  not 
what  I expected  to  find  it.” 

To-daj,  it’s  reallj  as  hot  as  1 should  think 
It  most  be  in  India,”  says  young  Mr.  Barnes 
Newcome. 

“ Hot !”  says  the  Colonel,  with  a grin.  “ It 
seems  to  me  you  are  all  cool  enough  here.” 

“Just  what  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots  said,  sir,”  says 
Barnes,  turning  roond  to  his  father.  ” Don’t 
you  remember  when  he  came  home  from  Bom- 
bay! I recollect  his  saying,  at  Lady  Feather- 
stone’s,  one  dooced  hot  night,  as  it  seemed  to 
os ; i recollect  his  saying  that  he  feit  quite  cold. 
Did  you  know  him  in  India,  Colonel  Newcome! 
He’s  liked  at  the  Horse  Guards,  but  he’s  hated 
in  his  regiment.” 

Colonel  Newcome  here  growled  a wish  re- 
garding the  ultimate  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots, 
which,  we  trust,  may  never  be  realixed  by  that 
distinguished  cavalry  officer. 

My  brother  says  he’s  going  to  Newcome, 
Barnes,  next  week,”  said  the  Baronet,  wishing 
to  make  the  conversation  more  interesting  to 
the  newly-arrived  Colonel.  ” He  was  saying 
so  just  when  you  conie  in,  and  I was  asking 
him  what  took  him  there!” 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sarah  Mason !”  says 
the  Colonel. 

“ Really,  I never  did,”  the  Baronet  answered. 

Sarah  Mason!  No,  upon  my  word,  I don’t 
think  I ever  did,”  said  the  young  man. 

Well,  that’s  a pity,  too,”  the  Colonel  said, 
with  a sneer.  “ Mrs.  Mason  is  a relation  of 
yours — at  least  by  marriage.  She  is  my  aunt 
or  cousin — I used  to  call  her  aunt,  and  she  and 
my  father  and  mother  all  worked  in  the  same 
mill  at  Newcome  together.” 

“ I remember — God  bless  my  soul — I remem- 
ber now!”  cries  the  Baronet.  ” We  pay  her 
forty  pound  a year  on  your  account— don’t  you 
know,  brother!  Look  to  Colonel  Newcome’s 
account — I recollect  the  name  quite  well.  But 
I thought  she  had  been  your  nurse,  and — and 
an  old  servant  of  my  father’s.” 

” So  she  was  my  nurse,  and  an  old  servant 
af  my  father’s,”  answered  the  Colonel.  ” But 
she  was  my  mother’s  cousin,  too  : and  very 
lucky  was  my  mother  to  have  such  a servant, 
or  to  have  a servant  at  all.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  a more  faithful  creature  or  a better 
woman.” 

Mr.  Hobson  rather  enjoyed  his  brother’s  per- 
plexity, and  to  see,  when  the  Baronet  rode  the 
high  horse,  how  he  came  down  sometimes.  ” I 
am  sure  it  does  you  very  great  credit,”  gasped 
the  courtly  head  of  the  firm,  ” to  remember  a — 
a humble  friend  and  connection  of  our  father’s 
so  well.” 

“ I think,  brother,  you  might  have  recollected 
her,  too,”  the  Colonel  growled  out.  His  face  was 
blushing  : he  was  quite  angry  and  hurt  at  what 
seemed  to  him  Sir  Bryan’s  hardness  of  heart. 

**  Pardon  me  if  I don’t  see  the  necessity,” 
said  Sir  Bryan.  “ I have  no  relationship  with 
Mrs.  Mason,  and  do  net  remember  ever  having 


seen  her.  Can  I do  cmy  thing  for  you,  brother! 

Can  I be  useful  to  you  in  any  way ! Pray  com- 
mand me  and  Barnes  here,  who  atler  City  hours 
will  be  delighted  if  he  can  be  serviceable  to  you 
— I am  nailed  to  this  counter  all  the  morning, 
and  to  the  House  of  Commons  all  night; — I 
will  be  with  you  in  one  moment,  Mr.  Quilter. 

Good-by,  my  dear  Colonel.  How  yvell  India 
has  agreed  with  you ! how  young  you  look ! 
the  hot  winds  are  nothing  to  what  we  endure 
in  Parliament.  Hobson,”  in  a low  voice,  ” you 
saw  about  that  hm,  that  power  of  attorney — 
and  hm  and  hm  will  call  here  at  12,  about  that 
hm.  I am  sorry  I must  say  good-by — it  seems 
so  hard  after  not  meeting  for  so  many  years.” 

“ Very,”  says  the  Colonel. 

**  Mind  and  send  for  me  whenever  you  want 
me,  now.” 

” O,  of  course,”  said  the  elder  brother ; and 
thought,  When  will  that  ever  be ! 

Lady  Anne  will  be  too  delighted  at  hearing 
of  your  arrival.  Give  my  love  to  Clive — a re- 
markably fine  boy,  Clive — good-moming ;”  and 
the  Baronet  was  gone,  and  his  bald  head  might 
presently  be  seen  alongside  of  Mr.  Quilter’s  con- 
fidential gray  poll,  both  of  their  faces  turned 
into  an  immense  ledger. 

Mr.  Hobson  accompanied  the  Colonel  to  the 
door,  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  as 
he  got  into  his  cab.  The  man  asked  whither 
he  should  drive ! and  poor  Newcome  hardly 
knew  where  be  was,  or  whither  he  should  go. 

” Drive  ! a— oh — ah — damme,  drive  me  any 
where  away  from  this  place!”  was  all  he  could 
say;  and  very  likely  the  cabman  thought  he 
was  a disappointed  debtor  who  had  asked  in 
vain  to  renew  a bill.  In  fact,  Thomas  Newcome 
had  overdrawn  his  little  account.  There  was 
no  such  balance  of  affection  in  that  bank  of  his 
brothers,  as  the  simple  creature  had  expected 
to  find  there. 

When  he  was  gone,  Sir  Bryan  went  back  to 
his  parlor,  where  sat  young  Barnes  perusing  the 
paper.  ^ ’ My  revered  uncle  seems  to  have  brought 
back  a quantity  of  cayenne  pepper  from  In^, 
sir,”  he  said  to  his  father. 

” He  seems  a very  kind-hearted,  simple  man,” 
the  Baronet  said ; eccentric,  but  he  has  been 
more  than  thirty  years  away  from  home.  Of 
course  you  will  call  upon  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Do  every  thing  you  can  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. Whom  would  he  like  to  meet  at  din- 
ner! 1 will  ask  some  of  the  Directors.  Ask 
him,  Barnes,  for  next  Wednesday  or  Saturday — 
no ; Saturday  I dine  with  the  Speaker.  But  see 
that  every  attention  is  paid  him.” 

” Does  he  intend  to  have  our  relation  up  to 
town,  sir!  I should  like  to  meet  Mrs.  Mason 
of  all  things.  A venerable  washerwoman,  I 
dare  say,  or  perhaps  keeps  a public-house,” 
simpered  out  young  Barnes. 

“ Silence,  Barnes ; you  jest  at  every  thing, 
you  young  men  do — ^you  do.  Colonel  New- 
come’s  affection  for  his  old  nurse  does  him  the 
greatest  honor,”  said  the  Baronet,  who  really 
meant  what  he  said. 
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“ And  I hope  ray  mother  will  have  her  to  stay 
a good  deal  at  Newcorne.  Pm  sure  she  must 
have  been  a washerwoman,  and  mangled  my 
uncle  in  early  life.  His  costume  struck  me 
with  respectful  astonishment.  He  disdains  the 
use  of  straps  to  his  trowsers,  and  is  seemingly 
unacquainted  with  gloves.  If  he  had  died  in 
India,  would  my  late  aunt  have  had  to  perish  on 
a funeral  pile  1”  Here  Mr.  Quilter,  entering 
with  a heap  of  bills,  put  an  end  to  these  sar- 
castic remarks,  and  young  Newcome  applying 
himself  to  his  business  (of  which  he  was  a per- 
fect master),  forgot  about  his  uncle  till  after 
City  hours,  when  he  entertained  some  young 
gentlemen  of  Bays's  Club  with  an  account  of 
his  newly-arrived  relative. 

Toward  the  City,  whither  he  wended  his  way, 
whatever  had  been  the  ball  or  the  dissipation  of 
the  night  before,  young  Dames  Newcome  might 
be  seen  walking  every  morning,  resolutely  and 
swiftly,  with  his  neat  umbrella.  As  he  passed 
Charing  Cross  on  his  way  westward,  his  little 
boots  trailed  slowly  over  the  pavement,  his  head 
hung  languid  (bending  lower  still,  and  smiling 
with  faded  sweetness  as  he  dofted  his  hat  and 
saluted  a passing  carriage),  his  umbrella  trailed 
after  him.  Not  a dandy  on  all  the  Pall  Mali 
pavement  seemed  to  have  less  to  do  than  he. 

Heavyside,  a large  young  officer  of  the  house- 
hold troops — old  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots — and 
Horace  Fogey,  whom  every  one  knows — are  in 
the  window  of  Bays’s,  yawning  as  W’idely  as 
that  window  itself.  Horses  under  the  charge  of 
men  in  red  jackets  are  pacing  up  and  down  St. 
James's  Street.  Cabmen  on  the  stand  are  re- 
galing with  beer.  Gentlemen  with  grooms  be- 
hind them  pass  toward  the  park.  Great  dowager 
barouches  roll  along  emblazoned  wuth  coronets, 
and  driven  by  coachmen  in  silvery  wigs.  Wist- 
ful provincials  gaze  in  at  the  clubs.  Foreigners 
chatter  and  show  their  teeth,  and  look  at  the 
ladies  in  the  carriages,  and  smoke  and  spit  re- 
feeshingly  round  about.  Policeman  X slouches 
along  the  pavement.  It  is  five  o’clock,  the  noon 
in  Pall  Mall. 

“ Here's  little  Newcome  coming,”  says  Mr. 
Horace  Fogey.  “ He  and  the  muffin-man  gen- 
erally make  their  appearance  in  public  to- 
gether.” 

“Dashed  little  prig,”  says  Sir  Thomas  de 
Boots,  “ why  the  dash  did  they  ever  let  him  in 
here!  If  I hadn’t  been  in  India,  by  dash — he 
should  have  been  black-balled  twenty  times  over, 
by  dash.”  Only  Sir  Thomas  used  words  far 
more  terrific  than  dash,  for  this  distinguished 
cavalry  officer  swore  very  freely. 

“ He  amuses  me  ; he’s  such  a mischievous 
little  devil,”  says  good-natured  Charley  Heavy- 
side. 

“ It  takes  very  little  to  amnse  you,”  remarks 
Fogey. 

“ You  don’t,  Fogey,”  answers  Charley.  “ I 
know  every  one  of  your  demd  old  stories,  that 
arc  as  old  as  my  grandmother.  How-dy-do, 
Barney.  (Enter  Barnes  Newcome.)  How  are 
the  Three  per  Cents.,  you  little  beggar!  I wish 


you’d  do  me  a bit  of  stiff:  and  just  tell  your  fa- 
ther if  I may  overdi^w  my  account,  I’ll  vote  with 
him — hanged  if  I don’t.” 

Barnes  orders  absinthe-and-water,  and  drinks : 
Heavyside  resuming  his  elegant  raillery.  “I 
say,  Barney,  your  name’s  Barney,  and  you’ie 
a banker.  You  must  be  a little  Jew,  hey ! Veil, 
how  mosh  vill  you  to  my  little  pill  for  !” 

“ Do  hee-haw  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Heavyside,”  says  the  young  man  with  a languid 
air.  “ That’s  your  place : you’re  returned  fork.” 
(Captain  the  Honorable  (Jharles  Heavyside  is  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  eminent  in  the 
House  for  asinine  imitations,  which  delight  his 
own,  and  confuse  the  other  party.)  ” Don’t 
bray  here.  I hate  the  shop  out  of  shop  hours.” 

“ Dash  the  little  puppy,”  growls  Sir  de  Boots» 
swelling  in  his  waistband. 

“ What  do  they  say  about  the  Russians  in 
the  City!”  says  Horace  Fogey,  who  has  been 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  “ Has  the  fleet  left 
Cronstadt,  or  has  it  not  ?” 

“ How  should  I know ! ” asks  Barney.  “ Ain’t 
it  all  in  the  evening  paper!” 

“ That  is  very  uncomfortable  news  from  India, 
General,”  resumes  Fogey — “ there’s  Lady  Dod- 
dington’s  carriage ; how  well  she  looks — that 
movement  ofRunjeet-Singh  on  Peshawur  : that 
fleet  on  the  Irrawaddy.  It  looks  dooced  queer, 
let  me  tell  you,  and  Penguin  is  not  the  man  to 
be  Governor  General  of  India  in  a fime  of  diflw 
culty.” 

“ And  Hustler’s  not  the  man  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief : dashder  old  fool  never  lived : 
a dashed  old  psalm-singing,  blundering  old  wo- 
man,” says  Sir  Thomas,  who  wanted  the  com- 
mand himself. 

“ You  ain’t  in  the  psalm-singing  line,  Sir 
Thomas!”  says  Mr.  Barnes,  “quite  the  con- 
trary.” In  fact  Sir  de  Boots  in  Us  youth  used 
to  sing  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  even  against 
Captain  Costigan,  but  was  beaten  by  that  supe- 
rior Bacchanalian  artist. 

Sir  Thomas  looks  as  if  to  ask  what  the  dash 
is  that  to  you ! but  wanting  still  to  go  to  Indig 
again,  and  knowing  how  strong  the  Newcomes 
are  in  Leadenhall  Street,  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  be  civil  to  the  young  cub,  and  swallows  hU 
wrath  once  more  into  his  waistband. 

“ I’ve  got  an  uncle  come  home  from  Indisr— 
upon  my  word  I have,”  says  Barnes  Newcome. 
“ That  is  why  I am  so  exhausted.  I am  going 
to  buy  him  a pair  of  gloves,  number  fourteen — 
and  I want  a tailor  for  him — not  a young  man’s 
tailor.  Fogey’s  tailor  rather.  I’d  take  my 
father's  ; but  he  has  all  his  things  made  in  the 
country — all — in  the  borough,  you  know — ^he’s 
a public  man.” 

“ Is  Colonel  Newcome,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry, 
your  uncle !”  asks  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots. 

“ Yes ; will  you  come  and  meet  him  at  dinner 
next  Wednesday  week.  Sir  Thomas ! and  Fogey, 
you  come ; you  know  you  like  a good  dinner. 
You  don’t  know  any  thing  against  my  unde, 
do  you.  Sir  Thomas ! Have  I any  Brahminical 
cousins  1 Need  we  be  ashamed  of  him !” 
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A BIT  OF  LIFE  IN  OREGON. 

T^Y  jaunt  to  Oregon  was  indirectly  owing  to 
ilL  ihe  fertilizing  powers  of  guano ; although 
the  action  of  that  renovator  of  worn-out  lands 
was  not  exerted  in  its  usual  mannea  It  hap- 
pened thus  : A hne  clipper  ship,  which  had 
agreed  to  carry  us  around  the  world,  on  arriv- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  consented  to  prostitute  its 
noble  powers  to  an  ignoble  oflice ; and  instead 
of  visiting  the  Celestial  Regions  for  teas,  sailed 
to  the  Chincha  Islands  for  guano,  whither  I 
declined  going — not  being  tempted  even  by  the 
bright  eyes  and  sunny  skies  of  Lima.  In  con- 
sequence I became  that  most  unfortunate  of  be- 
ings, an  idler  in  San  Francisco ; until  one  lucky 
day,  when  a friend  requested  me  to  transact 
some  business  for  him  in  Oregon. 

A bag,  a pair  of  blankets,  a red  woolen  hunt- 
ing-shirt, and  a revolver,  completed  my  bag- 
gage ; and  we  were  soon  sailing  through  the 
beautiful  bay  and  along  the  Golden  Horn,  whose 
waters  and  shores  require  only  associations  and 
a pen  to  make  them  rank  with  many  spots,  less 
beautiful,  but  more  praised.  We  entered  the 
broad  Pacific,  then  very  boisterous,  and  coasting 
along  past  Punta  do  los  Reyes,  Cape  Mendoci- 
no, Trinidad,  Crescent  City,  &c.,  arrived  on  the 
fifth  day  at  Port  Orford,  our  destination.  Spir- 
its of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower ! how  little 
could  you  imagine,  as  you  landed  on  that  deso- 
late rock,  amid  all  that  could  depress  the  ener- 
gies of  man,  that,  in  less  than  two  centuries 
and  a half,  your  descendants  w’ould  be  building 
towns  upon  the  western  borders  of  their  coun- 
try—a country  broader  than  the  Atlantic  you 
had  passed ! 

Camp-life  was  soon  commenced  in  good  earn- 
est, there  was  no  hotel  in  Port  Orford. 
Provisions  were  unpacked  and  ranged  in  the 
cupboard  (an  old  box),  sundry  cooking  uten- 
sils were  neatly  hung  on  the  pantry-shelf  (the 
projecting  limb  of  an  old  tree) ; and  the  fire- 
place was  constructed  after  the  most  approved 
Indian  mode ; that  is  to  say,  a few  stones  for 
the  hearth,  with  two  upright  posts  and  a cross- 
stick  for  pot-hanger.  As  night  came  on  wo 
began  to  prepare  supper ; but  were  much  cha- 
grined to  find  that  our  frying-pan  had  been 
stolen — a sad  accident,  as  the  fresh  sea-breezes 
and  plenty  of  out-door  exercise  had  given  us 
keen  appetites.  We  were  beginning  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  eating  our  bacon  raw,  when 
necessity  seized  the  shovel,  and  we  broiled  what 
wc  needed  in  a style  that  would  have  delighted 
the  great  Soyer  himself.  Never  was  supper 
of  bacon,  potatoes,  and  coflfee  eaten  with  better 
relish. 

But  to  be  candid,  I will  acknowledge  that 
there  were  some  deficiencies  in  our  culinary 
department-  For  instance,  our  party  decided 
upon  a rotation  of  cooks ; and,  as  we  were  all 
neophytes,  nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate for  our  digestive  organs.  We  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  had  our  first  loaf  of 
bread  pitched  at  uur  heads.  But  pressing  on 
under  the  Baconian  or  inductive  system,  our 


productions  passed  successively  through  all  the 
various  degrees  of  density  known  to  that  article, 
until  it  finally  arrived  at  spongy  perfection. 

One  of  our  party,  a lawyer,  who,  in  his 
turn,  officiated  as  cook,  determined  to  distin- 
tinguish  himself  by  making  a pot-pie.  Circum- 
stances favored  the  undertaking.  W'e  were  all 
absent,  shooting  or  walking,  and  there  would 
be  no  critical  cooks  to  spoil  his  operations. 
(Did  any  one  ever  poke  a fire,  or  boil  a potato, 
but  some  bystander  could  do  it  better  1)  The 
pot  is  boiling : in  goes  the  rice ; dough-balls 
follow ; elk-meat,  potatoes,  dec.,  succeed  in 
quick  succession  : but  the  remorseless  pot  still 
seems  to  cry,  **  More  But  what  more  is 
there  ? Pepper,  salt,  onions,  are  all  swallowed 
up.  Ah ! the  beans.  Chili  beans  ! capital  idea ! 
The  beans  follow  the  rice  and  the  dough-balls. 
The  party  return  hungry — famished.  “ Law- 
Papers,’^  with  flushed  face  and  excited  manner, 
serves  up  the  pie,  and  awaits  applause,  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  is  determined  not  to  be 
vain,  although  he  has  done  a good  thing ; but 
imagine  his  feelings  when,  instead  of  a shower 
of  thanks,  there  was  a hail  storm  of  hard  beans, 
succeeded  by  a roar  of  laughter,  at  his  expense, 
and  in  spite  of  our  disappointment.  (jreen- 
Bag”  has  never  been  seen  to  eat  beans  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
“ Bene,”  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  “ bene^ 
bene  facere^''  meaning,  “ When  you  make  a pot- 
pie,  boil  your  beans  longer  than  you  do  your 
rice !” 

While  waiting  here,  let  me  sandwich  a small 
amount  of  useful  information  respecting  Oregon, 
more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  invalids.  The 
climate  is  delightful,  and  although  in  the  same 
latitude  with  New'  York,  the  summer  is  cooler 
and  the  winter  warmer  than  those  of  the  Empire 
State.  Upon  the  coast  above  Cape  Blanco,  the 
prevalent  winds  are  from  the  northwest,  but 
even  these  are  less  unpleasant  than  the  easterly 
winds  at  New  York.  At  Port  Orford,  which  is 
sheltered  from  these  winds  by  a projecting  blufl!*, 
the  climate  may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
mest  favored  portions  of  Italy.  The  atmosphere 
is  wonderfully  clear  and  transparent.  There 
were  but  two  or  three  foggy  days  during  the 
month,  and  these  were  far  more  pleasant  than 
similar  days  in  Florence,  when  the  cold  winds 
come  down  from  the  Apennines. 

It  was  a common  saying  at  Port  Orford, 
among  the  sixty  or  seventy  residents,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  sick  there.  The  equability 
of  the  climate  renders  this  perhaps  the  most 
healthful  portion  of  the  Union  ; and  it  can  not 
be  long  before  our  Eastern  physicians,  instead 
of  sending  their  consumptive  patients  to  Italy 
or  Cuba,  will  recommend  them  to  take  the 
Pacific  Railway  to  Oregon,  to  recruit  their 
health. 

Just  in  front  of  Port  Orford  there  is  a small 
island,  just  large  enough  for  a snug  little  house 
and  garden.  Eighteen  months  since  it  was  the 
scene  of  a bloody  fight.  The  Indians,  seven  hun- 
dred in  number,  drove  Kirkpatrick,  with  the 
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p^olacistm  oi*  mem  mifh  m 

upon  this  n^urctl  c<U(ije^  t siiissttp^  njntie-  Ahaii  ift 

ing  ta  sfangUt^  iimn  of  vs^ods  berr 

jmiried  to  sUn-e  them.  RitbpatJiick  had  bead  c5>w|^v  life*  4 it 

lafgf?  gdrtt  Wwdes  lij^es,  €Ui4  •i|of  itewd  oter  fln#i^  do5an 

tseventy  of  the  »a*ij^8  as  they  ateia|j^tjfed  ?iV  fi^m  Undej^hefti^i  t<T 

climb  th6  dtecjp  e^e  of  ib^  eh<mldm  #«d  psek  ^ h« 

themself  upon  the  hcaefc.  waiting  a a ekiri^  ^hieh,:  ?ijv  to' 

month^  howevef,^  a^  fiji'lbig  wUit^  ha<e  jh<^  ■ 

iior  to  both  Artws  and  t^ant,  the  of  our  tJiPairiVsjtf 

the  indkns  became  irihau^^^^  they  made  » diffetem  wiktttr’nv  heifig 

irea^i  which ihe^  feaya  k^t  to  this  /[-'■■':■:  instead  hnn^ ib^h 

It  wa»  upon  this  hill  that^  hating  accompli^heA  diapl&jing  a iirnb  of  ^tMch 
the  business  whtchXb^  imdeyt^en,  I thb  might  ^ V^jk‘tn^  f hf^ri  foo<?e]j 

aftemoon*.  of  Weehtt-j^^aUin^-i^  ei^cept^  ' . 

Myeootpifuonrwete  l^'lk3ty.td  '4lhih^^at^  ini'flio  hosa  ■ • 

'wa«;i8&  alone  io  my..t»bkind,jirt^  ; ■ 'ihd,3ibbi|t 

1 said  dlome^ ' hiit  t .wbjt  ; not  <|uhe  • so-..'- ;'  Jiiiif  ■.  ,' 

the  charm  of  ihi^t  «pt«l 

ofh ’young  Indian  girhyt^  : 

mote  than  •sixteen:  al>.--  .hoiOng' <-*rtv. .*■:' 

ino«t  the  only  handis^o  ftidlnh  wom^n  1 bad  &r  lina  'pmetUi^  of  body 

mnio  . -Sb^  had  igeen^  jiaent  l»  4t  barharistn*  wKetlfct 

4uently,  and  thOughfjh  np.hajr^  noiie  ot  ih^y-ane  ihr 

itrg  pcjfhape  to  toy  having  |raid  hoe  ladies  1 . . . 

ence  than  sho  wius  omi^  Aprbpoi^lod^^di^ 

perhaps  also  on  accouhthfsbme  fc^^  sa#  a tpo^ 

1 had;given  ber^  5^ung  fe<JnaW!!^  find  ^L^bem  bad; 

h was  a hoiotifid  spot  nrhere  wo  u»J€d  to  sil,  stitnilar  to^^he-^ho  it 

thiV  Wild  Indiwi;  i^ji  and  and  watch  tho  dragru^?^  Jac®>fe  WMidj  fcO 

sun  setting  every  evening  :ih  ihe  Pacific^  Tim  tlte  ptHct  ^cal  :dii(ri^cy;|';^^ 

trcee  and  shrubbery  conipletelytheltciyd  uk^  wothvhg  on 
the  Windv  ho  from  . 

while  in  trout  Of  our  grassy  little  tioojk^  the  Aiew  Graandh^  cm- 

was  open  CO  the  ciiilloss  bide  waves  of  tho  ocean,  provenmor  Itf  X a-; 

The  atmosphere  w of  that  plcaaant  nature  cctnespofidjpg  ^ 
whidh  malO^  tho^:^  ^cnRsItcm  of 'exiatenr^b  not  to 
Inq/pincfis;;  r;WH«  nnd  rdl  uati^iifel^W 

here  werri  sketches  of  the  most  potifehod  style  of  of  great  riatbril  ®^  as  codld  be  ^sll^  ' 

liife  un  es^h  pia  ced  besid^  tho  htoat  dp  d wc  oVAred  hy  iM'fWidlnc*^  With  w hich  • ; • . 

**  Virdante’’*  awd'swisN?t  Atcu  beside  quired  the  iln^JSikhs: 

this  chilli  of  tho  forcBJ  ; and  L blind  op  marry  her  wa#  ddughtca^  of  W 

smiit^u.  tfiai  f.  say  the  latter  did  not  suffer ^ % and  fer  taiher  olfeiisil^  Id  ^B.Wr  for  a 

the  6ontfiiSl.i:  ;Theo  S |Wiir  :of  hlaUkeU^;  To 

bltmS  had  you  .sat  and'  seen  thos^  large, Oriental  lUroTvea  ^jl  thf?^ 

eyeft  Jfeamhig  on  you:  You  w^id  have  been;  houss^;  Idiid^  iStnotur^*  3 : : 

sihitteu  too  1^  ibmv  and  tiiat  prio^  Waaj^ot  dej^ecklju^^^ 

latr;:  Iforui,  juiW  TOimded  to  w^cwhhho^  : i j h?tcd  lor  a^ley 

naiw^d  her  V Grax^Ua,'^  aoi  appointed  Imr  my  wnves  in  Coiitdroih  4hd 

teacher  of  the  Irutian  lat)gyag€^  She  taUgbed ; #««chmg  tP  the 
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THE  ENITBD  STATES. 

Recent  elections  in  sererai  of  the  States  fur- 
nish the  leading  topic  of  interest  during  the 
month.  In  Georgia  the  contest  for  Governor  was 
between  Johnson,  a Democrat  representing  the  State 
Rights  sentiment,  and  Jenkins,  a Whig,  nominated 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  devotion  to  the  Compro- 
mise measures  of  1850.  The  former  was  elected  by 
a small  majority.  In  Maryland  the  result  gave  Li- 
gon,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  a majority 
of  4000  over  Bowie,  Whig ; — the  Whigs  have  a ma- 
jority of  six  in  the  State  Senate  and  eight  in  the 
House  ef  Delegates.  In  Ohio  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  was  elected  by  over  60,000  ma- 
jority. In  Pennsylvania  the  Democratic  candidate 
lor  Judge  succeeded  by  a majority  of  over  30,000, 
and  the  Democrats  have  a majority  of  four  in  the 
Senate  and  forty  in  the  House.  In  New  York,  the 
Whigs  elected  all  the  State  officers,  and  probably 
two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature — ^the 
Democratic  party  being  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  who  favor  a consolidation  of  the  party 
without  reference  to  past  differences,  and  those  who 
aie  unwilling  to  act  with  that  section  which  opposed 
General  Cass  in  1848.  The  returns  are  too  incom- 
plete as  yet  to  warrant  any  thing  beyond  the  an- 
nouncement of  general  results.  A Democratic  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers  have  been  elected  by 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont.  Hon.  John  Bell  has  been 
re-elected  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Colonel  Benton,  in  a letter  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri, states  the  results  of  his  labors  at  Washington 
on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He  claims  that 
the  explorations  of  Beale  and  Heap  have  completely 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  route  through 
Nebraska;  but  expresses  some  apprehension  that 
the  strong  influences  at  work  in  favor  of  a southern 
sectional  route  partly  through  Mexico,  may  prevent 
its  being  adopted.  He  snys  he  shall  endeavor  to 
secure  from  Congress  this  winter  the  construction 
of  a good  wagon  road  from  the  frontier  of  Missouri 
to  New  Mexico,  and  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  on  the  way  by  purchase.  He  considers  the 
seulement  of  Nebraska  as  necessary  in  a military 
point  of  view  to  connect  and  consolidate  our  settle- 
ments on  both  sides  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
furnish  volunteers  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  our 
Pacific  pwssessions.  The  Territory,  he  says,  ought 
to  be  established  as  soon  as  Congress  meets. 

The  French  government,  through  its  representa- 
tive at  Washington,  has  invited  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  lake  part  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Industry  which  is  to  take  place 
in  Paris  in  1855.  It  asks  also  the  appointment  of 
some  person  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  participate  in 
the  preliminary  labors  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Marcy,  in  reply,  states  that  there  is  no  law  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  an  appointment,  but  that 
some  of  the  respective  States  may  have  the  power 
and  disposition  to  be  represented  on  that  occasion. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  celebrations  of 
tho  season  have  been  attended  with  unusual  interest, 
have  enlisted  the  oratorical  services  of  some  of 
'h©  best  minds  in  the  country.  Hon.  William  C. 
Rivet  delivered  an  address  bssfore  the  New  York 


Stale  Fair; — Hon.  Edward  Everett  officiated  as 
orator  in  New  Hampshire ; — Ex -President  Tyler  in 
Virginia,  and  Senator  Seward  for  the  American  In- 
stitute in  New  York  city.  The  Exhibition  by  the 
mechanics  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  not  inferior 
in  attractiveness  and  intrinsic  excellence  to  any  of 
the  displays  of  the  year,  and  was  attended  by  a de- 
gree of  interest  which  promises  well  for  mechanical 
and  industrial  progress  in  that  State.  The  display 
of  articles,  and  the  numbers  in  attendance,  exceeded 
all  precedent.  An  eloquent  and  atlmirable  address, 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  race  by  a graphic  con- 
trast of  the  tournament  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  with  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Victoria’s  reign, 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  one  of  the  many 
accomplished  and  laborious  scholars  among  the  pro- 
fessional men  of  that  section. 

From  California  our  intelligence  is  to  October  15th. 
The  newly-appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Lieutenant  Beale,  had  arrived,  and  had  taken 
steps  which  promised  the  best  results  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Indians  and  whites..  The  Indians 
were  pleased  with  the  plan  of  colonizing  them  oh 
the  government  lands,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 
mode  of  preserving  permanent  peace  among  them. 
They  could  then  provide  themselves  with  tho  neces- 
saries of  life,  support  their  own  schools  and  other 
institutions,  and  thus  be  no  longer  under  the  neces- 
sity of  plundering  the  whites.  The  Rogue  River  In- 
dians had  signed  a treaty  of  peace,  receiving  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  their  land  south  of  the  river. 
There  was  a battle  on  the  12th  of  September  be- 
tween the  Appeyate  Indians  and  a company  of  rifle 
rangers,  in  which  the  latter  lost  one  man  and  the 
former  twelve  or  fourteen.  A line  of  telegraph  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  Nevada  was  to  be  opened  on 
the  1st  of  December,  and  another  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose  was  nearly  finished.  Several 
slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  on  the  2d.  Mininq 
operations  continued  to  be  successful.  The  city  of 
Sonora  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  3d  of  October 
^the  loss  being  estimated  at  a million  and  a half 
of  dollars.  John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  patriot,  has 
made  his  escape  from  Australia,  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  all  grants  of  land  made 
in  accordance  with  Mexican  law.  This  will  have 
a very  important  effect  upon  the  poesession  of  real 
estate. 

From  Utah  we  have  further  intelligence  of  diffi- 
culties with  the  Indians.  Several  parties  of  whites 
had  been  attacked  by  them  with  fatal  results.  Gov- 
ernor Young  has  issued  fresh  proclamations,  requir- 
ing all  the  forces  to  be  in  readiness  for  immediate 
service  against  them,  and  every  person  to  be  armed 
and  prepared  to  aid  others  with  supplies.  All  licenses 
to  trade  with  Indians  are  revoked,  and  every  person 
is  forbidden  to  sell  or  give  them  any  arms  or  ammu- 
nition, or  to  supply  them  with  food  except  by  per- 
mission from  the  agents.  The  Territory  seems  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  war  which  may  prove  pro- 
tracted and  expensive.  Salt  Lake  City  is  to  be 
walled  in. 

From  the  Sandwich  latands  we  have  inteHigence 
of  chiDges  in  the  Cabinet,  mainly  penonal  in  their 
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origin  and  relations.  The  Consuls  of  France  and 
England  have  officially  protested  against  the  alleged 
conduct  of  certain  American  missionaries,  intended 
to  induce  the  king  to  alienate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  cause  their  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Such  a step,  they  declare,  could  not 
l)e  regarded  with  indifference  by  England  and  France, 
inasmuch  as  both  those  nations  have  treaties  with 
the  Sandwich  Islands  founded  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  their  independence  is  to  be  preserved. 
The  missionaries  referred  to  have  denied  being  en- 
gaged in  any  such  schemes,  and  Hon.  Luther  Sever- 
ance, the  United  States  Commissioner,  has  replied 
to  the  protest,  disclaiming  any  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government  to  acquire  possession 
of  the  Islands,  but  denying  the  right  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  interfere  to  prevent  such  a result  if  it 
should  be  deemed  mutually  desirable. 

MEXICO. 

A fresh  insurrectionary  movement  has  taken  place 
in  Yucatan,  which  was  suppressed,  however,  by  the 
government  troops.  The  insurgents  obtained  pos- 
session of  Merida,  the  capital,  but,  after  a contest  of 
eight  days,  the  government  troops  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging them  with  a very  heavy  loss — amounting  ac- 
cording to  report  to  three  hundred  killed,  besides 
two  hundred  who  died  of  cholera,  which  raged  se- 
verely during  the  rebellion.  A number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  but  the  leaders  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  That  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
insurgents  was  entirely  destroyed.  Quiet  had  been 
restored  throughout  the  department.  A difficulty  had 
arisen  betw^een  the  Mexican  government  and  the 
Spanish  embassador,  which  had  led  to  the  suspension 
by  the  latter  of  his  official  functions  : no  particulars 
of  the  affair  are  given.  The  Indians  in  Durango  and 
New  Leon  continued  their  ravages,  though  numer- 
ous expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  against  them. 
The  cholera  continued  its  ravages  in  Oajaca. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

There  is  no  news  of  special  interest  from  any  part 
of  South  America.  From  Chili  we  have  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  at  Valparaiso  of  the  screw  steamer 
Isabel,  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ex- 
pedition on  account  of  a disagreement  among  the 
officers,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  distinctly 
stated.  In  Chili,  Senor  I)em/trio  Pena  has  been 
appointed  Minister  of  Marine.  The  project  of«a  law 
has  been  presented  to  Congrc'ss  dividing  the  country 
into  mining  districts,  and  providing  for  a corps  of 
mining  engineers.  The  copper  mines  in  the  province 
of  Coqiiimbo  are  said  to  offer  very  flattering  pros- 
pects.  From  Bumos  Ayres  we  have  news  of 

fresh  changes  affecting  the  validity  of  treaties.  The 
ministers  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
had  succeeded  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
rivers  Uraguay  and  Paraguay.  The  negotiation  was 
carried  on  with  Urquiza,  after  Ids  squadron  under 
Commodore  Coe  had  betrayed  him  and  gone  over  to 
the  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres ; and  immediately 
afterward  the  goventment  of  that  province  issued  a 
protest  against  the  treaty,  alleging  that  Urquiza  had 
no  authority  to  act  for  the  Confederation,  and  that 
the  foreign  ministers  had  acted  with  duplicity  and 
bad  faith.  The  negotiation  is  regarded  as  a stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Urquiza,  inasmuch  as  it  sc- 
secures  to  him  the  influence  and  support  of  the  three 
pvemments  interested  in  maintaining  it.  The  treaty 
is  of  decided  importance  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  South  America,  and  will  probakly  be  maintained. 
The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  still  resists  the  wish 


of  the  thirteen  other  provinces  of  the  Confederation. 

In  Brazil  there  Iuls  been  a change  of  ministry ; 

which  is,  however,  one  of  persons  rather  than  of 
policy.  The  retiring  administration,  of  which  Torres 
and  Paulino  were  the  ablest  members,  came  into 
power  in  November,  1848,  and  has  won  a larger 
share  of  public  favor,  and  carried  into  effect  more 
important  measures,  than  any  preceding  Cabinet.  It 
has  raised  the  public  credit,  checked  the  slave  trade, 
given  encouragement  to  private  enterprise  in  its  ef- 
forts to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  effective  steam  marine,  and  pro- 
moted internal  improvements  of  all  sorts.  The  new 
Cabinet  has  been  chosen  from  the  same  party,  and 
consists  of  men  of  ability  and  experience  in  public 
life.  At  its  head  is  Senor  Cameiro  Leao ; Senor 
Simpo  de  Abreu  is  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Senor 
Narbucco  de  Araugo  Minister  of  Justice.  Tha 

country  is  tranquil,  and  generally  prosperous. 

From  Peru  it  is  announced  that  the  Chincha  Island 
difficulty  is  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment.  A 
law  has  recently  l^en  passed  by  Peru,  granting  to  ail 
nations  with  which  she  has  treaties  the  same  rights 
of  navigating  the  Amazon  which  are  secured  by 
treaty  to  Brazil.  Under  this  concession  various  com- 
panies have  been  organized  for  the  navigation  of  that 
river.  This  has  led  the  Brazilian  Minister,  in  a note, 
dated  Sept.  1,  to  complain  to  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment of  the  act,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Brazil.  On  the  30th  of  September  the  Peruvian 
government  replied,  vindicating  the  action  already 
taken,  and  showing  that  no  infraction  of  the  rights  of 
Brazil  was  intended,  and  the  concessioit  was  in  Iao4 
one  which  could  not  be  denied. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  most  interesting  intelligence  of  the  month 
from  Great  Britain  is  the  receipt  of  dispatches  from 
the  Arctic  Expedition,  announcing  the  discovery  of 
the  Northwest  Passage.  The  honor  of  the  achieve- 
ment belongs  to  Captain  McClure,  of  the  ship  Inves- 
tigator, which  had  been  absent  for  three  years,  and 
concerning  which  very  serious  anxieties  began  to  bs 
entertained.  The  news  was  brought  by  Captain 
Inglefield,  of  the  Pheenix,  who  was  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  Captain  Kel- 
Ictt,  as  W'cll  as  from  Commander  McClure  himself. 
The  transport  Breadalbane,  which  accompanied  tbs 
Phmnix,  was  crushed  in  the  ice  off  Beechey  Island, 
on  the  21st  of  August;  but  no  lives  were  lost.  On 
the  18th,  M.  Bellot,  a lieutenant  of  the  French  navy, 
who  had  accompanied  Commander  Inglefield,  being 
sent  with  dispatches  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  was 
driven  off  from  the  shore,  with  two  men,  on  a fioe  of 
ice  ; and  while  reconnoitring  from  the  top  of  a bum- 
mock,  was  blown  by  the  gale  into  a deep  crack  is 
the  ice,  and  perished  by  drowning.  His  two  ccon- 
panions,  after  being  driven  about,  without  food,  for 
thirty  hours,  were  enabled  to  land  and  rejoin  their 
company.  Sir  Edw’ard  Belcher  had  wintered  in 
Wellington  Channel : it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
turn to  Beechey  Island.  Captain  Kellelt  wintered 
at  Dealy  Island:  and  it  was  a party  from  bis  ves- 
sel that  discovered  the  dispatch  from  Commander 
McClure  which  led  to  a knowledge  of  the  position 
of  his  vessel,  the  Investigator,  which  was  last  seen 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  and  which,  as  now 
appears,  was  frozen  in  the  ice  on  the  24lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  The  dispatches  received  from  Cap- 
tain McClure  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  not 
yet  been  published  in  full.  Captain  McClure,  it 
will  be  remembered,  went  in  command  of  the  in- 
ve.stigator  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  under  Capiaia 
Collinson,  of  the  Enterprise,  to  Behring’s  Straits. 
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TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

We  hare  at  last  official  intelligence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  dJfficulty  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The 
Sultan  has  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian 
provinces  by  tlie  Russian  troops  within  a given  time, 
and  says  explicitly  that  if  a negative  answer  is  re- 
turned he  shall  commence  hostilities.  A negative 
answer  has  been  returned,  so  that  the  two  countries 
are  at  war.  The  Turkish  government,  in  a calm  and 
dignified  estate  paper,  recapitulated  the  points  in 
controversy,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  from 
the  veiy  beginning  the  Sultan’s  conduct  has  been 
moderate  and  conciliatory,  and  has  furnished  no 
motive  or  ground  for  quarrel.  The  question  of  the 
Holy  Places  had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  and  Russia  was  only  seeking  a pretext 
for  aggression  in  insisting,  as  she  did,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Greek  Church 
by  the  Ottoman  government,  in  regard  to  which  that 
government  could  not  admit  the  interference  of  any 
other.  The  occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces 
could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of 
force,  a violation  of  treaties,  and  a casus  belli.  The 
modifications  of  the  Vienna  note  asked  by  the  Sultan 
were  merely  intended  to  replace,  by  specific  ex- 
pressions, certain  vague  phrases,  of  which  Russia 
might  take  advantage  to  the  injury  of  Turkey ; and 
the  very  fact  that  Russia  refused  her  assent  to  these 
modifications,  shows  conclusively  that  she  intends 
to  make  use  of  those  expressions  for  the  furtherance 
of  her  own  objects,  and  affords  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Sultan  should  adhere  to  them.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  provinces  by  Russia  during  the  nego- 
tiations gave  an  entirely  new'  aspect  to  the  case,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Sultan  to  accede  to 
propositions  which  he  had  rejected  while  Prince 
Menschikoff  was  at  Constantinople.  Since,  then, 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has  not  been  content 
with  the  assurances  and  pledges  that  w'ere  offered, 
since  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  other  European 
powers  have  been  fruitless,  and  since  the  Sublime 
Porte  can  not  tolerate  any  longer  the  existing  slate 
of  things,  or  the  continued  occupation  of  an  integral 
portion  of  its  empire,  the  Ottoman  Cabinet,  with  the 
intention  of  defending  the  sacred  rights  of  the  sov- 
ereignty  and  independence  of  its  government,  would 
employ  just  reprisals  against  a violation  of  treaties 
which  it  regarded  as  a case  of  war. — The  Turkish 
general  in  the  provinces,  Omer  Pasha,  on  the  10th  of 
October  sent  a note  to  the  Russian  general,  Gort- 
schakoff,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  stating  that 
after  the  injustice  and  aggression  of  Russia,  nothing 
remained  for  Turkey  but  war.  But  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Principalities  had  been  the  cause  of  war,  he 
was  instructed  by  the  Turkish  government,  as  the 
last  expression  of  its  pacific  sentiments,  to  propose 
their  evacuation,  and  to  grant  fifteen  days  for  his  de- 
cision. If  within  that  interval  a negative  answer 
should  be  returned,  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
would  be  the  natural  consequence.  In  reply,  Gen- 
eral Gortschakoff  said  that  his  master  was  not  at  war 
with  Turkey,  but  he  had  orders  not  to  leave  the 
Principalities  until  the  Porte  should  have  given  to 
the  Czar  the  moral  satisfaction  he  demanded.  When 
that  point  should  have  been  obtained,  he  promises  to 
evacuate  the  provinces  immediately.  If  attacked  by 
the  Turkish  anny,  he  says  he  shall  defend  himself. 
Up  to  the  last  advices  no  attack  had  been  made,  nor 
was  it  believed  that  there  would  be  one  until  the 
25th.  Great  enthusiasm  continued  to  prevail  through- 
out Turkey,  and  very  large  contributions  of  money 
were  made  for  the  support  of  the  army.  Volunteers 
flocked  in  from  all  quartexB,  and  tha  wh(4a  Tmkiah 


force  was  said  to  amount  to  300,000  men.  The  Rua- 
sians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  increasing  their 
forces  on  the  Danube,  and  building  extensive  fortifi- 
cations on  its  banks,  the  expense  of  which  they  com- 
pel the  Hospodars,  or  Turkish  civic  officers,  to 
defray.  On  the  10th  of  October  the  Sultan  requested 
the  British  embassador  to  send  for  the  allied  fleeta» 
which  was  done,  though  they  are  not  expected  to 
enter  the  Black  Sea  except  to  repel  any  hostile 
movement  of  the  Russians.  The  Sultan  has  granted 
permission  to  an  English  company  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  which  will  avoid  the  obstructioDS  to  naF- 
igation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Interesting  intelligence  has  been  received  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  American  Expedition  to  Japan. 
Comm^ore  Perry  arrived  in  the  harbor,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Jeddo,  and  cast  anchor,  on  the 
of  July.  Hundreds  of  boats  immediately  gathered 
around  his  vessels,  to  watch  them,  according  to  cus- 
tom. A Japanese  officer  was  admitted  on  board  to 
an  interview  with  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  squadron,  who  told  him  that  no  Japanese  boats 
would  be  allowed  to  come  within  a certain  distanco 
of  the  vessels  ; and  demanded  that  an  officer  of  high 
rank  should  be  sent  on  board  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent’s letter  to  the  Emperor.  Urgent  objections 
were  made  to  all  these  demands,  but  the  American 
officer  cut  them  short  peremptorily,  by  saying  that 
if  the  boats  were  not  withdrawn  they  would  be  fired 
upon,  and  that  if  proper  officers  were  not  sent  to  re- 
ceive the  letters,  the  vessels  would  go  to  the  capital, 
and  the  American  Commodore  would  deliver  them 
in  person.  The  Japanese  made  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  the  letters,  the  number  of  men 
on  board  the  ships,  &c.,  all  which  questions  were 
repelled  as  impertinent.  The  next  day  all  the  boats 
were  withdrawn.  Active  preparations,  and  musters 
of  troops  were  observed  on  shore,  and  every  thing 
indicated  unusual  trepidation.  After  a delay  of  about 
a week,  permission  from  the  Emperor  to  receive  the 
letters  was  announced.  On  the  14th  the  steamers 
proceeded  to  Jeddo,  and  by  appointment  the  Com- 
modore and  Staff,  escorted  by  about  five  hundred 
men  armed  to  the  teeth  w’ent  on  shore,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  to  receive  him.  Not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  Japanese  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  interview  was  in  all  respects  friendly, 
and  encouragement  was  held  out  that  the  requests 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
trade  would  be  granted.  Ah  answer,  however,  was 
deferred  until  spring,  when  the  squadron  is  to  return 
to  receive  it.  Letters  from  officers  represent  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  saw  as  apparently  intelligent,  amiable, 
and  brave.  Very  extensive  preparations  had  evi- 
dently been  made  to  repel  any  assault  that  the  squad- 
ron might  make.  Small  boaU  were  sent  out  from  the 
American  vessels,  under  whose  guns  they  found  pro- 
tection, to  take  soundings  of  the  harbor,  which  was 
thoroughly  and  accurately  surveyed.  The  Expedi- 
tion  has  thus  made  a very  promising  beginning. 

Our  latest  advices  represent  the  Chinese  rebellion 
ss  still  making  steady  progress.  The  rebel  anny 
continued  in  possession  of  Nanking  and  Chin. 
Kiang-Foo,  while  a strong  body  of  its  forces,  waa 
rapidly  making  its  way  northward  to  the  capitaL 
The  imperial  proclamations  bear  witness  to  the  con- 
stant advance  of  the  rebels,  to  the  emptiness  of  tha 
imperial  treasury,  and  to  the  apathy  of  the  people. 
It  seemed  quite  probable  that  Pekin  would  fall  with* 
•ut  aerieos  reaiaUMa 
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POLITICAL  CORRUPTION— why  has  it  be- 
oome  a jest  and  a byword  among  us — a settled 
phrase,  denoting  a fixed  fact  in  our  history — a fact 
now  conceded  by  all  parties,  and  which  no  intelli- 
gent man  ever  thinks  of  denying  ? We  bear  it  from 
ail  sides.  There  it  political  corruption,  and  that  too 
OE  the  broadest  scale — corruption  in  all  parties — 
corruption  in  leading  partisans — corruption  in  po- 
litical measures — corruption  in  political  senrices — 
corruption  in  the  dispensation  of  offices— corruption 
in  the  management  of  the  press — corruption  among  ^ 
almost  the  entire  class  of  those  who  may  be  called  : 
politicians  by  profeasion — a growing  corruption,  or,  j 
what  is  equally  bad,  a growing  indifference  to  cor- 
raption  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

It  is  no  longer  the  charge  merely  of  one  party 
against  another and  we  therefore  adopt  it  as  the 
tl^me  of  our  editorial  lucubrations  without  any  fear 
of  being  accused  of  partisan  tendencies  or  partial- 
ities. To  speak  now  of  political  corruption,  or  to 
denounce  political  corruption,  is  no  evidence  that  a 
bmh  is  a Whig  or  a Democrat,  a Hunker  or  a Barn- 
burner, a Conseiratire  or  a Radical.  More  or  less  an 
eril  in  all  governments,  it  has  grown  to  such  a pitch 
mneng  us  as  to  arrest  the  attention  even  of  the  most 
superficial  thinkers,  and  the  most  careless  observers. 
The  pure  men  of  all  parties — ^and  there  are  such  in 
all  parties — confess  and  deplore  it.  The  dishonest  of 
all  parties  are  beginning  to  avow  and  defend,  as  well 
as  practice  it.  There  was  once  a redeeming  hypoc- 
risy in  this  matter.  The  evil  may  have  existed,  to 
seme  degree,  in  our  pureet  administrations ; but  it 
was  not  avowed ; it  was  not  gloried  in.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  the  leading  dogma  we  condemn  has  been 
maintained  to  be  an  inseparable,  and,  therefore,  a 
defensible  attendant  of  all  political— that  is,  as  some 
would  define  it — all  party  action. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  this  sweeping  term,  po- 
Ikkal  corrupUmi  ? What  is  its  essential  idea  7 Is  it 
capable  of  a true  definition,  presenting  at  once  its 
inherent  nature,  its  inseparable  moral  turpitude  ? 
To  pervert,  in  any  sense,  and  in  any  way,  the  meas- 
ures, the  appointments,  the  powers  of  government, 
whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  from  com- 
mon to  private  ends,  from  catholic  or  universal  to 
individu^  or  partisan  aims — ^whether  on  a larger  or 
smaller  scale — whether  secretly  or  openly^whether 
with  a redeeming  hypocrisy  or  with  an  unblushing 
avowal  of  rascality — that  is  political  corruption.  The 
logical  instinct  of  mankind  has  rightly  named  it.  It 
is  a comip/io,  a breaking  up,  a decomposition,  a dia- 
Mse  in  the  body  politic,  destructive  to  its  healthful 
organization,  and  unfitting  it  for  the  performance  of 
its  true  organic  functions.  It  is  an  unnatural  viola- 
tion of  {he  purpose  for  which  government  is  created. 

It  is  woree  than  private  dishonesty,  insomuch  as  it  is 
a breach  of  the  highest  earthly  trusts.  It  is  worse 
than  private  gambling ; for  it  puts  at  stake,  not  the 
gambler’s  own  property,  but  what  has  been  com- 
miued  to  him  as  a sacred  deposit  in  the  names  of 
millions  now  living,  and  many  more  millions  yet  un- 
born. It  adds  the  meanness  of  theft  to  the  lawless- 
ness of  robbery.  It  is  lying ; it  is  perfidy ; it  is  the 
foulest,  the  rankest,  the  most  Heaven-daring  perjury. 
Its  baseness  and  its  wickedness  are  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supposed  honor  of  the  stewardship, 
■nd  the  high  religious  nature  of  the  trust.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  solemn  oath  taken  and  imposed  for 
tins  very  purpose— to  guard  against  ths  intmion  of 
Vofc.  VIII.— No.  43.-1 
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the  private  feeling,  or  the  private  partisan  interest, 
in  the  management  of  a commission  so  sacredly  in- 
tended for  the  common  good. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  almost  every  thing 
was  religious.  The  oath  was  commonly  used,  ever: 
in  private  transactions,  as  an  end  of  all  strife.  Thi 
appeal  to  Heaven,  and  the  confirmation  of  it  by  sac- 
rifice, entered  into  the  daily  compacts  between  man 
and  man.  Most  of  the  federative  terms,  even  in 
modem  Unguages,  retain  still  the  etymological  traces 
of  such  religious  origin.  In  later,  and  as  we  would 
call  them,  more  enlightened  times,  the  oath  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  im- 
parting of  something  of  a religious  character  to  po- 
litical trusts.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  and  all  of- 
ficers under  them,  whether  appointers  or  appointees, 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  holy  volume  wherein  God  i 
reveals  his  abhorrence  of  perjury,  or  liff  them  up  to 
Heaven,  and  swear  by  the  Ever  Living  One,  that 
they  will  rightly,  and  faithfully,  and  according  to  its 
fair  meaning,  and  tme  spirit,  and  well  known  ends, 
support  a constitution  of  government,  and  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  whose  every  principle  is  ia 
direct  opposition  to  such  a prostitution  of  public 
trusts  to  private  or  partisan  aims.  That  such  is  its 
genuine  spirit,  and  fair  intent,  we  know  from  the 
essential  nature  and  idea  of  all  government;  we 
know  it  from  what  is  patent  in  the  documents  them- 
selvos ; W'e  know  it  from  the  express  declarations 
and  acts  of  those  who  representatively  framed  them. 

Had  the  makers  of  our  General  and  State  Consti- 
tutions been  asked  the  question,  whether  they  ever 
intended  that  any  such  principle  should  have  place 
in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  public  offers 
as  is  now  openly  avowed,  can  there  be  a doubt  as  to* 
their  prompt  and  indignant  answer?  With  one 
voice  would  they  have  repelled  the  insulting  thought 
We  all  know  this ; every  one  instinctively  feels  it;, 
the  very  men  who  practice  this  conniption,  and  at- 
tempt to  support  it  on  the  indefensible  grounds  of 
party  usages,  would  never  think  of  calling  to  its  aid  i 
the  original  intent  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  those* 
who  framed  it,  or  of  the  generation  whom  they  repre- 
sented. What  is  it,  then,  but  peijury,  and  perjury 
of  a blacker  dye  than  any  which  ordinarily  consigns 
poor  wretches  to  our  state  prisons,  inasmuch  as  it 
affects  trusts  so  immensely  higher  both  in  rank  and 
value  7 The  neglect  or  contempt  of  the  oath  is  truly 
regarded  by  the  great  Roman  historian  as  the  surest 
sign  of  national  degeneracy.  There  had  not  yet 
come  in,”  says  Livy,  speaking  of  the  purer  days  of 
the  Republic,  **  that  disregard  of  the  oath  which  now 
marks  the  age,  nor  had  men  yet  learned  to  force  lawa 
and  institutions  into  an  accommodation  to  their  own 
selfish  ends,  instead  of  adapting  their  own  manners 
and  conduct  to  the  higher  aims  of  government” 

Such  a contempt  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  conscience, 
is  involved  in  this  abominable  doctrine  of  **the 
spoils.” 

An  abuse  as  impious,  although  of  a different  na- 
ture, is  implied  in  the  fanatical  course  of  some,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  would  be  ranked  among  the 
ultra-conscientious,  and  regard  themselves  as  the 
very  antipodes  of  the  trafficking  politician.  Extremes 
here , as  in  other  cases,  seem  to  meet  together.  There 
are  men  who  seek  and  obtain  admission  to  Congress, 
and  when  admitted  are  prepared  to  take,  without 
scrapie,  an  oath  to  ouppoit  ths  Coastitution— ea  oath 
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04>w  sai<t,  tKrvr  LhaU  no  loC^iipr  Aim,  and 
t*ilh  ftu  oiorf  w ijia  lirua  than 

would  be  feU  ^ lb«  bt  to  a horse • 

face*,  <>t  a gaixue  of  wknrtr  Or^  Tom 

iijerSAd  Yankee  l^\.icU  sf^ecta- 

ci©  {ueteot<$d  in  the  Icj^aJriinc*  of  mer  of  t;W  rnowl 
MniiighteRet)  natioiw  td  lh<r  itotife  too, 

it  ititjai  be  the  sahciAon  of 

an  oath,  8Qf»d  ^)iR«sed[|' doing  w tlur^  ouiy  do 

iM  ilegisi^aoni^^ith  a;  ©sored  rcf^fpMrl  to  iu  aoiemii  te^  ‘ 
(|uij^4uent9u  dik  i©  hApi*  to  tliscover  auy 

dirin©  idea  ill  tbh«»  oar  anr  dt^cent  hmnattity. 
V^TOfierrati'*©'  «i  we  txjay  bf?,  it  is  bard^  iwty  bani#  to 
fa©l  jitvcwin«*»  iM*  ev'ea  batnah  rwp<‘ct  for  pfdiu<;ai 
sotion  whose  h^basi  ackno W |o{%«d;  aim  is;  the  aitain* 
znexit^powF^  for  tit«  rewani  -o/  |Mirusad  samcaSi.  or 
Um?  pniiUhmeni  j»ir  partiaaa  opjamenif.  >Vfe  bid  bev- 
Wr  lielii?TW  in  no  guvcmmenl  at  gil,  than  id  such  an 
awlui  protoatton  of  die  idea.  Men  oi'  ibis  seho^d 
vrfieu  say  veiy  bitter  tKin^  of.  fsnakicitim  and  funnt- 
Kw.  They  npwoi^  t2my  wWd  defend 

the  tj'oipn  agaiiwt  tlwm  : ificj  denounce  thum  AS  the. 
o/  aH  law  end  irder,  Aiuf  i4  aff  good  goV- 
' ertunent.  ' AM- 

M intoleimn^v,  -^vY- is im»cdA  . 
rvtnp^ciable  'r"tUJQ  ya"h  e 

pai^  with  iiei  .'  ai‘4  f<U!‘A' 

up  of  caucus  er*  u if  i iiltt4 

ibo  .uo-jpjrenVus:i^h^  rsbut  “ r# 

an  ^iior  to  Hi/  i©  at  livis*.  s 

in  earnest^  . Jin>J^fk*sh  liiid, 

tbmfore,  a hMftv  togb»(ii.iuje>i,  ana  tu  ever}'  way  .a 
hh^et  hisidy,  fbau  tba  moat  .tt’gtdar  nouhnwiiuit.  to 
party  'Usages  hbr^  Ws  iio  taster  toibitm  of  the  iraiuiw 
it^d  endof  !((ax;cnuntuiL  Uian  is  usuatfy  ©sbibitod  in 
natty  ^ 

la  ww  of  suub  A ^^leirersion,  fbc  nsemx  absoluto 
it(oan«tcKy--;we  bsaitj^  niol  to  svy  itr-is  Jnotis  tnii- 
tii^  to  iCtor  rauauaJ  homaut; ; there  is  IrwA  dogrmtAv 
lion  tn  jsubmittiug  our  Ixidiea  la  its  iruu  lihysicai 
poww,  than  in  subjectiug  inir  souU  to  apar/y-o<:>fai-ji/ 
schote  bigh^i  jnnrinj  it  »,  that  to  the  yictom  !«'- 
long  the  »}K>iU  of  ih«  ensmy.^’  .A  str.spof  thi#  lauat 
ineticably  a3|  human  tc^'gutd  .tor  inHUtulions 
cohtroUed  by  such  nirana,  and  ou  such  prinriplca^ 
The  judicial  dcpsrtmont,  aUhough,  psrbupH,  ihu  V^t 
tofWl  toe  deadly  disrsaAi  wuupt  at  lenAtb  caiiK  toe 
bhtoulio^  AH  tow  ifievitsbto  tolto  with  the-  kjoown ; 

and  avowt&d  prittotol*’*  ^ too**  who  arc  nulwaidly  ; 

agento  jln.iM  and  caustruotHin..  .AhiUlieiu ! 

. af  iJOUtWNcrifss  riaesu  .All  munito  hr « n'-iigied  whc?n  ' 
toe  saciwd  ide4  i#  goney  and  the  ilititoty  ofipaTcmr 
nt^d  i*  no  Joui^ei  i»cknowif%fHj  in  ihh  toi^id^  toil 
in  the  heart* iojT  wn.  LyndidaA  ih&n  het^nms  ^ 
good  any  aihnr  taw  ^ u is  ^wjusijy 
tody ; it  n^ptbseuts,  in  ihA  immetUnto  ttopulgr  will,'  a 
principle  hkviiig'emty  »«iactian  which  toe  demsgagu©  i 
eUims  fpr  itoy  pphticai  inntiiutidnr,  and  (hn  summary  ! 
conTt^mcnen' u U mi  ad^aat;<^‘ ' 

over  to©  gkru^r  (irocriMi.^^  which  wwn&  grouxutod  ikii 
too  afdcx  attfjl  more  Tbi^^erentiAt  id>?f^  i 

Lq  Wfth  A casn>  too,,  the  greinter  Uw  . nanibtl,  Iha 
deeper  and  ntor©’  inteiwef  sa  w>ll  i»  niure  i4yn4re,  \ 
to.  hiorui  mtonVaef.  Whai  sltoli  be  deetoed.  a, 
^itimr:  When  it  to  thought  so  morale  vittonse  lbii»  to 
trifte  with  an  iiistitation  Utol  bn©  nidtothf:d^  and 
to  dt»  so  priijTOQs  a tfnmg  to  ihusn  higtiUSl  i^ndL 
futioiial  .Icfclinjgi  tif  anr  b/nw  which  He  lot©  iuipVamA 
ed  tor  ui^  If  linvit  shall  b«  dvnrned  a 

cfuoev  or  mhMt  #e4'  ^*dl  ilwihmie»ly w|*cn  (maCs 

of’ such  « megtotod^  as  tofir  fanuhar 

subject  (if  ^?AUCua  ^ttoddry,  »nd  tolfri?'  to  openly  ©nd  . 
^luabihgly  ntoiiticd  the  with 


th©  moat  swluablc  ©aiftoly  tovfinwiw  of  tw«ni;t??6ve 
milliowi  flf  hnmAn  toin^  f-r^oTe;^^  ih^ 

toingv  to  i^’ggrd  ihnir 

benefit,  as  toe  toj^lijxnsxe  nuto^®  political  xni 
partiann  diecdxifunit  pbih  dUf*  prionipla  -amt  the- 
prsfUce  WW  n©  toikch  >8^  they  aur-.i 

pass  the  pawWrs  of  Jl;aieu^Jj;«,  to  deaenbe  £ht:ir  lyiiouAv 
and  sdsiiainald©  hto^itre.  TeaSAnhig  C7i]a  gruu.^' 
the  (topUi  dir  atadv  statem»tnla  chn  xidc  - 

qimtcly  sitt  Cortti  ito  Tilettcss  j no  epitb»its  arc  tto'» 
strung  to  ito-  with  which,  it  should 

be  regajided  Iwa  a tni»  iof  a for 

ilia  oumury  and  %r  ijii^tuto>t>s. 


i ifbite’fi  (fasq.  C|ain 

Strolling  op-town,  the  othor  day,  we  met  aa 
old  damly  . ft  was  a welLkuo'wn  figure  iV(  the 
A dwii,  or  fifteen  jreata  sfo  : but  Idltotb  ^ 
I fuul  dtoappeered, ; Duridf  hw  priuiv  e^'rry*  tu?|dy 
r fjww  Torn  Efelaniinht  ni  leaht  Ly  sig}it.  jaa© a 
part  of  Broad  uayYsa^'m  Sir  wart’s  ♦«•  tlto  St 
Nicholas  are  nbwfidayto  la  lhoHc  days,  ahsci,  when 
vvimmunicat ion  with  jjuitipe  wufl  not  wj  e jwy  at  i t 
0©w  is  : wHi'U  it  wiluji  lUJl  cviitry  l«wjy  who  Lad.  i*eeii 
0 the  Ysticttn  by  torr?h4lght,  sad  bou^  cravaia  in 
Baris  j in,  the  dayji,  in  fapt^  wlien  ihcrp  Wfre  cravats 
— goenh  solul,  aettsibW  biilvraxks  of  srilk  and  ©#Un 
^rmind  the  iiwk*  and  opt  « mere  Ui»  in  front — a 
dandy  wm  ?iu  uncomiaon  apccitH'le. 

For  a d&toljr  to  b betog  whivto  bi^ 
ntohuig  Ytoho  the*  mocning  td  his  iitoj&is.tug- 

gown  tetoi^iAst,  and  tjx©  afiemoori  io  dtoTa’T  ar/^t 
driving.*  Wtoi  W'nda  nxoncy  that;  he  did  TU‘t  ttiake4 
and  ut  he  ivuild  oat  ji^orui-  Ha 

to  of  the  aani^  to  society  fbot  an  ^uounaifyj 
letter  to  bV  a UK#k.-r-u!sbtt>iUf  et  deal  of 
tiou«  utul  iKinfuainf 

This  apefcteidt*,  af  \r(^  ti^ 

w lure  cyejy  matt  wito  oblto^^  to  do  Jw<inefilta\|.  Xi^i 
idluiicKS,  port  piXWL  ajiUoue«tA!l  w as  Much  a 

novoJty^  llwit  toe  hj.firn  waA  bbLg»t!ioa 

tu  Ti>®»  who  dregBPd  every  laojctoJ^  ami  lutuxiotiad- 
ud  lOul  df>?v«  ewiry  anebfifHifV  in  AiU  yto  w pf  toe 
.sWaraui  who  wore  going  (town  ytreet  On^l  rf^topain^ 
*rom  w a*  always  aW^  iSohtoly  aeemed  to  know 
him,  Nobody  noildltd  .to  him : nobody  atod,  •^*  How 
are  you,  T<>m  ^dl  wltoto^  this  isalatioA  waa 
TolunUij  ^iwto^^  obt  of  a aocyai  idtojmsi- 

itou,  or  fearod  ttof  itoenuaa  would  dtoartail  from 

hi»a*«»if  if  ^u*uJd  atmtotjr  ? or  le^ood- 

eil  hutowd^’  to  ® of  mitoiaaAry  »f  fnobtoo — .a 

lunhop  to  pArti6to|  among  . heatWn  and  tavwges,  with 

whom  he  could  hot-  condcACond  to  incen:uutA«>  Nt 
could  Only  dbow  hihiself  asf^to^  bnght  ea^mplar  of 
hto  i^djgutot 

Tewa  WAR  Tscry  aolcmn  l itoiidiea  always  ar*n.  Ha 
rAiricd  « stick-'^hiah  was  nailhar  a e>4nc  nor  a 
riding short,  nennoog  atop©' 
ills  rto^to.SBiblesi  fin«3m<?d  to  have  tooii  coiiatructed 
liy  that  touto  of  the  Gowiit  id^Artohiiji  w ho  mad^  ton 
whmt  A patu  of  washdeaito'f  bivcclito^  wHivh  to 
vovld  ouly  pvit  on  by  behig  Jilted  b5  fwi«  ratof#  nod 
dropped  into  lh<m.  Ttoso,  ajf  couiise,  not  tea 
siWi jig-duwii  toitijcheA  It  w sa  much  die  srame  wii k 
Tioii  Egtoiiuoe  The  uufwsem  in  which  be  pT%\jaw^^ 
uadC'd  worn  iiot  of  the  bending  kmd  it  ia 
that  wwrw;^  at  the  forner  of  Canto-aitc^ot, . A lady 
dtopjied  her  ombrndcred  bandkvtohim'ju^^^^  to  Tton 
ws©  i^ipromdiuig.  and  aftei  « raomrmt^s  tnejatof 
bsto  M to  line  probabk  ©ohsc'^oences,  that  gaijaiti 
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genUenmn  doddenly  bem  dowa  to  lift  the  handker- 
chief, while  a ah^  report  rang  through  Broadway, 
aad  the  City-£ditor  of  the  Post  announced  in  the 
evening,  that  at  high  noon  on  that  day,  **Thomaa 
E— nt — e,  Eaq.,  aplit  his  t — ws — ^n,  fore  and  aft, 
while  perfonning  an  act  of  gallantry  !** 

Tom’s  cravats  were  worthy  of  Brummell.  They 
had  a despairing  perfection  of  tie ; and  although 

Young  America’*  was  a term  unknown  in  those 
it  has  developed  no  superior  genius  for  tying 
erivats.  You  remember  the  old  story  of  a friend  of 
Bean  Brummell  meeting  his  valet,  bringing  out  from 
the  Beau’s  dressing-room  an  arm-full  of  rumpled 
eavmts,  and  saying,  **  These  are  our  failures.** 
Wall,  one  day,  it  is  reported,  that  some  one  en- 
teiad  Tom’s  room  just  as  he  was  elaborating  the 
tie  of  his  cimvat,  and  looking  around  for  a moment, 
aakfd: 

**  But,  Tom,  where  are  our  failures  T** 

^ Sir,  1 never  fail,*’  answered  Tom,  as  ha  gave 
the  last  touch  to  the  tie. 

He  was  a hero,  you  see,  in  his  way. 

it  is  a singular  situation  for  a man  thus  to  be  uni- 
versally known,  and  yet  to  know  that  no  man  can 
give  any  account  of  him.  Every  body  who  was  any 
body  in  New  York  (and  who,  we  should  like  to 
know,  is  nobody  there  ?)  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
Tom  Eglantine.  But  nobody  could  tell  his  father’s 
ttsme,  nor  where  the  family  came  from.  Some  of 
as  younger  ones  supposed  him  to  be  a scion  of  the 
European  nobility  smuggled  over  the  sea,  in  a glove- 
box  perhaps,  or  in  a French  boot.  We  used  to  look 
SI  him  with  great  respect,  and  imagine  how  the 
3f0ung  earls  and  dukes  appeared,  when  they  honored 
foe  sunshine  by  walking  in  it. 

The  truth  is,  for  Time  revenges  itself  at  last  upon 
all  our  credulity,  that  Tom’s  father  was  a cobbler  in 
Chelsea,  who  loved  his  son  dearly,  and  was  happy 
and  proud  in  his  social  success.  For  Tom  told  the 
old  gentleman  that  he  was  courted  by  all  the  fashion 
of  the  town,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  ruin  his 
prospects,  be  must  never  recognize  him  when  they 
met  upon  Broadway.  To  this  the  father  readily  as- 
sented, so  foolish  was  his  fondness,  and  would  walk 
in  the  great  streets  expressly  to  meet  his  splendid 
son,  and  aee  that  nobody  was  so  fine  as  his  own 
Tom. 

A cobbler’s  treasury  would  hardly  suffice  for  a 
dandy's  expenses,  however ; and,  although  old  Abra- 
ham Eglantine  gave  all  the  superfluous  shillings  to 
Tom,  he  knew  that  the  sum  was  totally  insufficient 
to  maintain  his  son’s  style  of  living,  and  asked  him 
where  the  rest  came  ftom.  But  Tom  always  an- 
swered him  so  promptly,  that  it  was  well-earned 
money,  that  the  father’s  eyes  glistened  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  and  he  would  have  squeezed  Tom  in 
his  arms,  but  that  he  was  awed  by  the  cravat-tie. 

It  is  the  truth — a little  sad,  perhaps,  but  it  is  all 
over  now — ^that  the  money  came  from  the  gaming- 
table. When  we  youngsters  grew  a little  older,  and 
kmged  for  a lark,  there  was  always  some  senior  w'ho 
was  willing  to  show  us  “life” — as  he  called  it — 
which  “ life”  consisted  in  doing  things  of  which  we 
were  heartily  ashamed,  and  of  which  we  never 
breathed  a word  at  home.  One  evening  some  of  us 
were  taken  to  a very  brilliantly-lighted  and  gaudily- 
fumished  house — which  W'e  afterward  learned  was 
called  “ a hell,”  and  there,  among  several  respect- 
able and  grave  gentlemen,  we  oliservcd  Tom  Eglan- 
tine. He  was  fortunate  at  the  game,  and  pocketed 
a good  deal  of  money.  He  did  not  drink  so  much 
wine  as  the  other  gentlemen,  and  was  much  more 
quiet.  He  went  off  early,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
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walking,  as  splendid  as  ever,  swinging  hb  little 
■tick,  and  looking  as  solemn  as  an  embassador. 

When  mustaches  came  in,  Tom  was  the  first  who 
dared  to  wear  them  in  the  atreet  He  dressed  them 
in  the  Hungarian  atyle,  making  the  ends  protrude 
like  long  black  needles,  and,  although  the  boys  hooted, 
he  peraevered,  as  if  he  felt  like  Columbus  or  Galli-  , 
leo.  Finally  he  conquered,  and  may  be  fairly  called 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the  mustache  : for  he  was 
the  father  of  that  luxury  in  America,  as  Sir  Walter 
was  of  tobacco  in  Europe. 

After  a reign  of  a dozen  years  or  more,  Tom 
Eglantine  disappeared.  He  had  been  universally 
knowrn,  but  nol^y  missed  him.  He  had  been  seen 
every  day,  but  nobody  noted  that  he  was  seen  no 
more.  He  had  not  been  an  object  of  love,  interest, 
or  admiration,  but  simply  of  obmrvation,  so  when  he 
passed  out  of  sight  nob^y  thought  of  him.  It  was 
s bitter  commentary  upon  reputation ; or  that  kind 
of  reputation  which  a man  gets  by  keeping  himself 
constantly  before  the  public  eye.  A series  of  ad- 
mirable lessons  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  un- 
noticed disappearance  of  Tom  Eglantine,  and  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  drawn  them ; but  we  were 
then  at  Harvard— isll  of  us — busily  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  wars  of  Hannibal,  the  character  of  Ju- 
lius Oiesar,  and  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  theology, 
so  we  had  no  time  for  considering  Tom  Eglantine. 

Sometimes,  as  3rear8  passed,  a friend  would  ask 
another,  as  they  sauntered  up  Broadway : 

“ What’s  become  of  Tom  Eglantine  ?” 

“ I’m  sure  1 don’t  know,”  would  be  the  response : 
and  the  friends  would  continue  their  chat  of  the  last 
singer,  and  the  anticipated  ball. 

Time  passed,  and  mustaches  multiplied.  Young 
America,  in  a hundred  forms,  took  the  place  former- 
ly monopolized  by  Tom  Eglantine  in  the  attentiou 
of  the  town.  No  one  was  so  marked,  and  renowned, 
and  universally  known  as  he ; but  then  each  little 
man  thought  that  there  had  never  been  so  fine  a gen- 
tleman as  himself — and  that  was  quite  enough,  and 
very  pleasant  for  all  parties. 

It  was  a striking  incident,  therefore,  in  our  daily 
promenade,  one  day  last  week,  to  meet  Tom  Eg.  ^ 

lantine.  And  as  we  were  no  longer  engaged  in 
exploring  Egyptian  theology,  and  h^  left  the  con- 
sideration of  CsBsar’a  character  to  the  senior  under- 
graduates of  the  term,  we  had  a moment  to  devote  to 
the  reminiscence  which  we  have  here  recorded. 

Tom  was  no  longer  fresh  and  gay,  nor  had  his  step 
its  old  spring.  His  father,  we  fear,  had  given  up  his 
last,  and  it  was  awl  over  with  him.  There  was  a 
kind  of  shabby  desperation  ia  Tom’s  appearance. 

Not  that  he  was  seedy,  for  he  had  still  a respectable 
air.  But  it  'was  antiquated,  without  being  quaint. 

It  was  old-fashioned,  without  being  picturesque.  He 
hod  attempted  to  compromise  the  loftiness  of  his  old 
cravat,  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
negligent  elegance  of  the  present  single-tie.  He 
tried  to  give  himself  the  swagger  of  Young  America, 
but  it  only  resulted  in  a kind  of  paralyzed  shamble. 

His  style,  his  feelings,  and  his  age,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  new  order.  Yet  he  was  so  essentially 
a dandy,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  old. 

Few  persons  recognized  him  as  he  passed  on.  He 
was  the  ghost  of  himself  among  the  living  creatures 
of  another  time.  Nobody  cared  for  him ; but  two  or 
three  boys  laughed  at  his  strange  appearance.  He 
looked  wistfully  at  the  youths  who  serve  as  dandies 
for  us,  not  with  sorrow,  as  if  he  wanted  to  warn 
them,  but  with  a vague  envy,  as  if  he  would  fain  be 
in  their  places.  The  tailor  who  had  made  Tom’s 
clothes  had  grown  rich  long  before,  and  retired, 
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ajMi  ^ ^iuj  w W }xitTr«.  •a  meiUt  «» 

cv*r  Ibr  hi$  tffuast  itt  it4U'Cjii|  ihe 

•iWw.iirk<V  of  i|t  lijfc-  tea 

ftt>iii  fmt  u>  rkwi'.  TKe , UUot  ^ his  ‘lusffci. 
aiul  w rfmiem!>erud  «<v<l  UoiK^ir^i,  bv  ihosfc  ^bo 
flosi't.  iiif  ButTWi  >vliOiji  ih^ 

tmlor  Ux>kf,tl  aif  s promRiiadiiuc 
wlw  witfc  iditiiVGd  t'GiJauid  ^ thi^  tKilorV$ioihi?:s  i^^ 
b«  wore  u|JOii  his.  portoH— bf  u»  nA^ttidx^  ftUtl  nathiag.  j 
iff-  i«  iu)t  c\'c»  a tiulof’#  bWok  «i.ny  longGX^  , 

Wr  lh]lowcd  him  lor  9mm  iiriu’,  ]<i»V  if»ieb  xsisi- 
rtaeh<ilir  mfteclions,  imtJi  >u^id^blr  Totn 
turned  around  U\e  corner  uf  ^ .^bibura  atroM^  tihd 
rKpiabed.  Wa  walked  Mdwljt  homcsrafd.^ 
cidcnt  hfid  boeii  (W  ijrabtahld  tor  xis 
a inoxnio^  paasod  in  an  eGGlcaiksUcal  cst/nvciiaow.,  j 
Wh  oan*^!  yut  jnuJtoa  Uuit  da>  *,  and  a»  wh  j 

helped;  Dut  jirangest  dua,  a»id  Qlj«»rved.4  tondency  lo  j 
Inigbi  bnuoi^  updn  hb»  >'itii(ri.coal,  wc  Utou^hi  »rT«m 
EgUiiluie^  ^d  f igbod. 

ft  is  pleSAda^  k»'<?b«r?rye  ihat  all 

or  [)diuia<,  iiwfr«j’  is  ft  atron^.Rnd  uiufcd  naiioiuitl  feel- 
ing in  ibis  eouhi^v  It  rsdlies  tio»  ike  and 

aujiport  oT  ihiii^  whioU  assorts  thu  dignity  Abd 
/duly  ofihc  couQlry,  Thus  whou  Secrcf  iry  Marey 
iaifued  Ui»  Kossua  manifesto,  the  uniyeraal  heart  aad 

go<?<l  wjnsfc  OsT  ihe  country  instantly  tfespondod.  The 
mjfcstioo  was  put  upon  lofty  interimtionnl  gyoundjs^^^  | 
Prmoipliis  wore  prod atined  that  wfe  were  jlli  ;glad  lo 
see  Mete  perceived  so  eluarir  find  sUted  ao  slTongly: 
It  IS’ not  ofton  that  a state  paper  of  ao  much  luipon- 
ttficc  receires  w?  temorkoblo  n welcome.  tn;ihu 
whirl  of  purtisanship,  we  are.  apt  to  siippdse  iibd; 
iheVe  is  jioihing  left  InU  l\ic-kcruig*-^thttt  ppliiica  liUVe 
becoiioft  a trade — ^and  that  no  wholesome  wedd  is  to 
ho  expfjctnd  from  pr*lificiil  lips.  But  the  yetr 
ness  about  trifles  which  convulses  the  caucusv;  8»howij 
limt  the  grand  priuci plea  wro  not  assailed;  and  wlipt* 
tbty  are— when  Or  is  neewsmy  for  tbe  e-ouiUfj^  aiid 
for  a party,  to  spfeak— how  fulh  wi  fcWMtj  a«ii 
i>h^*iuent,  Ihc  voictf?  oomos  timt  every  AniCJahan  iovcs 
tohenr.  ^ kdl  do  us  no  himiiiO.  remttJiibjfef;  whcii 
Wn  begin  to  tnmibic  at  whitiWc  miiy  fajicy  0>  be  <ho 
dangerous  ettgeroeKS  mul  petiy  i4Uan«ling  or  pArtics, 
Uiat  upon  the  gtea^  qUestijuu  there  .i»  inil  jmw  pany  ; 
timt  w'h<en  America  is  co.ndwrtind,  wn  arcf  lifi  Amer- 
icans/ Anri  it  may  serre  to  allay  the  ucertuty^  of  ; 
pattisah  seal  to  refleet  ihaf  the  furious  Gontoniioirs  of 
dm  caucuil  are  but  tlm  svipcrftvl(»l  signs  of oho*' 

moiit ; ihai  ihenuuMidriho  people,  upon  w liosio  y irtUc/ 

llie  govcrnnient  rupwei^is  as  Idtie  tijaturbed  by  sudh 
.troubbv  sA  iho  h«r>iii  the  ocean  when  the  latibsii 
surface  dashoS  iiMlf  in  rage  upon  tlie  rockiry  ihai 
spomCuUy  hurl  it  back  rtgaini  scourged  iaio  fostn. 

T fiERS  is  ncturady  rmieh  tidkaboMt  MisABtom 
reccni  6x1  AmericAi.  Thtrgije^xii  problem 

of  rappibi^  and  movings  kiis  giv^nplaeO  to  disrua- 
Atoiia  as  to  tUfe  pfdpricVy  of  this  hook.  Five  editioiis 
hare  been  iSdld  in  rt  raonvfa  . Every  botly  nmds,  ninny 
admire;  iaid;m)t  a fow*  611  mtirm  hear  that  bv 

nmny  plaoos  ihoaf  defcrhniinrA  re^bdiorw!^  ^ 
mhide  never  to  admit  ♦^yvrrting  peopt6'’"arfd 
devils  bf  authors*^  ihbi  the  sacred  shnlpsion  of  the 
^ family  oucle^  Ffoin  the.  leiicr^/hof a fe w>  wht^lv  wo 
have  race j tied,,  hUihiug^  the  tniU^criminale  gossip  of 
rho  book*  we  ^irc  pldoc  to  the  folio wvmg  somi;  what 
■ aWic'ciitickm 

The  qiicEitioai  T%^ 

ik'H  vflry’oliVoiu.''/  namely,  Ikiw  uiiicb  ojf  puroly  pp  vato 
authors  may  justly  expose  Ip  Uie  public,  Tlioto 
is  Qo  doubt  that  bunks  of  gosHtpiog.  dt/imfi?  of  iho 
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damestio  manner^hf  dtsiingtfishodfo^pfdonhd  rjiircAvTi,^ 
vATe  th^,  Itowt  gprtcraiiy  all  Nei^d 

vfef  fticuiloo  BepyM,  Boswell-  and  I^ckbwift  a S^t  ? 
It  4s  Sir,  W a*it«r  Scott  wln,>  «vay s ite  Boswelfk  icifer*- 
eoii  is  bihe  best  ^]larl6^vvmdow^  b<K'k  to  f 

ttiiii  ihi^  iiiiartcriy  Revit'W  sayii,  of,  thei  satop 
- that  were  England  to  li«  tunk 
Johusdn  is  the  i^k  of  ail  Mrouid >6  (woftit 

eafneady  the  sto4ent>6r;l^gli#H  b%anii 

liodmtv' • tig:  Id . the  same  elws* 

I XWaiy^hr 

,-.  .taiato^v  ' 

,«st  of  {Ua  tT^.p,*n.>Uj*tn.: .'a.*-*'  *-** 

.ariii  b.‘ If*  'fb-e  hj, v-a n, 

Rs  mu*  % 1-1  'VbV4'*b>.v^r-ui*n?,M 

lar  iiiU'V<a'\  ‘A  U-vieri^-id 

. •duira"At€:j%,  k'i'M':  vwo  /iimi  u*. '.'iaVwokruirA^-  j: 

'ih«ir  pnimnuffiy.  Au4.^/t*:  Dj. 

JlohaiWt;ix  v*/*4 

that  hfV  ,!?.iiiv  ‘W»d 

1 ■ •Itoftaof  ■ ' I •!  J 

no  I ks  v^ 

as  lha;  .»:>!.  .v^Vf^iCv-  ^t>v>  k^ila  1 

towd /tof 'xiiiUjojtr^'pi; ' • ■ : - 

AXjsr  f f’.y  . V'Vf^  't^x.n^  />,»■’ 

[ to.  pttobij  -.}>;  >f 

j pubiit:  .to  fjvWi  i,v{ 

[ poae.'  V"*v  ‘^r 

' pad  /v  ' 

. Bm  .;pkvi5  '-  ‘.d’.  - 'Cithuiih's^iyf-Alu^^  yd.av''.v.u 

pr  jV*  sikWsi  'hr--',!.'.* 

nasnpftft  ' d ^ ^hu*yt  tbruu^li  !/.»’• 

headi.Ut^-^  liWfi  *iay  Ih^f  vnto^  to  ktos 
w'cidd  ^^'iiY  i»  UHf  pii^r*y  * 

N»j:V  .^UO.,oi.  p lof  hj: 

who  e .y.vweA  luo  to  fUH*.*i^tovw  T>f  -*/ 

tonilrt  <0  jn't»A,k 

; *tt  Ugki,;  li  wh«  tn*  tis^d 

Ejtery  v^.i  bo f-  'i 1 1 ba \ viut  . iViar iiz*  ?;  ? i . 

>i*wd  ht j v**- 

:oattoh/.  ;•  fV.h  -Un ‘ihf r -d,  -iu  k hi^’ \ 

nol^nlv'  lit’t.iu-  <utvt4-s^4f‘M--.  4’>r 

insUto,n/TUki-  b.;4>'  toj^vt>  to  bod  * thii  V^y 

r^ftfxk  Ibo  to  vthjd^i  of 

iTkt  ^ A'{;e‘ 

supply  Mrblkiipt  i>  3Pvn  ihv  h<cii\,  4i^!tl  ivptrjt^uc> 

that'Tapff)^'  in.  w p.di^,vrd.  :U$hr.  .v;f  ;he 
pfOorlA  ■ •■  ' ' .'/' 

tVThis  is  on  iUuatrmioa  Of  a kind  of  dung  which 
lA:  UttpardanablB.  It  is  unjust  both  to,  the . indlvid- 
iiai  and  to  authors.  For  . it  makes  the  .indn  tdo 
ridiculous,  and  thereby  hegeta  in  Lii  ihind  a eua- 
pirttm  ami  liisUlta  of  nuthortj,  wluch  i^wluaily  vro- 
siiltj  in  tlicir  trxcfiwxorrfioto  ple^sn  iiow 

couHtautiy  the  AmGneno  laB-tubb?  tHmdentoa  Mt- 
Rickotri  .06  a drsappointmi  Utoiary  ndyenlpm^ 
bur  ahtoros ; and  witk  wh^  acciduty  if  thywa  ib^ 

ihe  5)iiing  ici,  ihai  we  w^/it 

; tioiis  of  wcicoum  ami  honor  i<*Gth»i 
[ and  that  wv  now  i#ee  ha  wa«  DPthbAded  by;tbi?ni 
I Mr.  pickena  did  not  befmy 
1 imr  aervu  up  domcalic  ao6iitn;  atid  cnpyersidoiwk. 
I he  did  not  evon  mao,  in  Uta  charax  lomtiu  'vray,  the 
\ rictx  mai6xiuipf  bis  public  recunliona  for  tko  airuxec- 
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meat  of  his  readera ; and  yet  the  tea-table  taboos 
Boa — and  said  when  Mr.  Thackeray  came— “ Yea  ! 
here’s  another  man  whom  we  ahdl  all  wine  and 
dine,  and  who  will  then  go  home  and  blackguard  us  !” 

**  This  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  literary  indis- 
cretion as  appears  in  Miss  Bremer’s  book.  She  is 
mvited  to  tea — is  admitted  into  the  family-circle  at 
once — hears  the  master  speak  frankly  of  little  things 
and  great  things — observes  the  habits  of  the  mis- 
tress— ^how  much  milk  she  puts  to  a cup  of  tea — 
how  many  ribbons  there  are  on  her  cap ; notices 
whether  she  is  * a beautiful  soul’  or  not ; and  then, 
after  tea,  walks  leisurely  up  to  the  house-top,  takes 
a speaking-trumpet,  and  incontinently  proclaims 
those  facts  to  the  world.  The  excuse  which  avails 
the  baby  who  pulled  over  the  tea-kettle  and  scalded 
papa’s  legs,  will  not  pass  for  a woman  who  has  had 
ao  much  experience  of  life,  and  who  should  have 
long  ago  learned,  if  she  did  not  instinctively  recog- 
nise, the  limits  of  authorial  responsibility. 

“ It  is  in  the  name  of  authors — w^ho  are  not  a tat- 
Uing,  gossiping  set,  getting  a living  by  ministering  to 
the  prurient  curiosity  of  the  public — that  we  protest 
against  such  works  as  Miss  Bremer’s.  We  would 
not  be  thought  to  misunderstand  that  work.  We 
acknowledge,  with  her  warmest  friend,  the  singular 
sweetness  and  amiability  of  that  lady.  Surely  there 
was  nerer  a more  amiable  book  ! But  it  is  in  litera- 
ture precisely  what  a well-meaning,  blundering,  good- 
humored  gossip  is  in  society,  who  goes  about  saying, 
in  a pleasant  way,  that  Mr.  Periwinkle,  who  is  a 
deacon  in  the  first  church,  does  read  Peregrine 
Pickle  between  meetings ; that  Mrs.  P.  has  a lovely 
way  of  parting  her  P.’s  hair  in  the  middle,  and  kiss- 
ing the  tips  of  his  ears  ; and  that  the  Sphinx-like 
Mil  mm  said  at  dinner,  * Ah  ! Miss  Bremer,  I’ll  thank 
you  for  the  potatoes  !’ 

**The  reader  extricates  himself  from  this  mass  of 
ridiculous  detail  in  the  best  way  he  can ; and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Periwinkle,  and  Mr.  Mamm  enjoy  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  they  are  put  in  print  for 
the  public  amusement. 

The  truth  is  that  all  experience  is  proper  material 
for  literature  ; but  it  must  first  be  divested  of  what 
is  exclusively  personal  and  accidental.  The  great 
novels  of  life  and  society  are,  of  course,  the  result 
of  observation.  But  the  observation  must  be  pen- 
etrant enough  to  seize  the  type  in  the  individual ; 
or  if  there  be  something  so  striking  in  the  individ- 
ual that  it  may  not  well  be  lost,  then  it  must  be  so 
presented — as  instinct  and  delicacy  dictate — that 
the  individual  shall  not  suffer.  The  idle  curiosity 
of  the  public  is  not  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
private  feelings.  The  conversation  of  the  domestic 
circle  is  easy  and  careless  ; it  is  half-badinage  ; it 
is  intentionally  grotesque,  or  fantastical,  or  foolish ; 
it  has  a color  and  tone  which  are  indispensable  to 
understanding  it  properly ; and  it  is  just  this  color 
and  tone  which  the  verbal  or  the  literary  gossips  fail 
to  cocnmanicate  with  their  narration  ; and  hence  the 
monstroas  evil  of  tale -bearing. 

^ The  worst  effect,  after  all,  of  this  singular  med- 
ley will  be  its  re-action  upon  the  reputation  of  Miss 
Bremer : — and  who  will  not  regret  that  the  image  of 
the  author  of  * The  Neighbors,*  as  it  stood  in  his 
mind,  should  ever  have  been  so  rudely  shattered? 
People  will  hardly  recognize  her  in  the  lamb-like 
lion  who  wanders  on  her  lachrymose  way  so  honey- 
edly.  They  will  reconsider  their  admiration  of  her 
eariier  works.  They  will  believe  that  they  must 
have  been  seized  and  overcome  in  some  sentimental 
moments  ; and  will  confess,  with  a kind  of  regretful 
shame,  that  the  magician  who  charmed  them  was 


magical  only  because  she  treated  of  what  to  us  were 
novelties.” 

We  can  not  deny  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  our  correspondent’s  critique,  though  he  takes  the 
matter  up  a little  more  warmly  than  the  case  seams 
to  us  to  require.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
brethren  of  the  quill  need  fear  any  social  taboo  on 
account  of  Miss  Bremer’s  book.  In  justice  to  the 
author  it  should  also  bo  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  malicious  in  it.  Her  gossip  is  at  worst  onl> 
the  garrulity  of  a credulous  woman,  evidently  charmed 
with  the  lion’s  share  of  attention  allowed  her ; a wo- 
man full  of  good  impulses  and  amiable  fancies,  who 
had  a little  more  greatness  thrust  upon  her  than  she 
could  bear.  The  Homes  of  the  New  World  is  the 
sincere  homage  to  America  of  a woman  who  loves 
our  country  and  its  people,  though  perhaps  with  a 
somewhat  too  lachrymose  and  sentimental  sort  of  an 
affection  to  be  altogether  in  accordance  with  oor 
own  more  vigorous  way  of  feeling  and  expression. 

Thr  problem  of  centuries  is  solved.  Commodore 
McClure  has  discovered  the  Northwest  Passage. 
The  sources  of  the  Nile  still  remain  for  the  ambition 
of  travelers.  The  mountains  of  the  Moon  are  still  a 
myth.  The  Happy  Islands  and  El  Dorado  are  not 
yet  inscribed  upon  maps.  But  the  great  polar  prob- 
lem is  settled  ; there  is  a Northwest  Passage. 

Of  what  use  it  will  be,  unless  it  should  be  found 
to  conduct  to  Symmes’s  Hole,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  The  fact,  being  ascertained,  must  be  left  un- 
improved. Science  will  be  served  by  it ; human 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ball  upon  which 
we  are  plunging  through  space,  will  be  increased. 
But  no  ship  will  ever  thread  its  way  through  that 
dismal  channel ; and  McClure,  himself,  the  hero  who 
has  just  secured  a niche  in  history,  has  leA  final 
surmises  as  to  his  probable  fate  should  he  never  n - 
tum.  No  Chinese  commerce  will  be  drawn  along  thu! 
perilous  way.  No  such  short  cut  to  the  Pacific  will 
ever  be  improved,  lest  it  should  prove  a shorter  cut 
to  a deeper  ocean.  **  The  realms  of  the  boreal  pole” 
will  still  remain  shrouded  in  glacial  gloem.  That 
soft  summer  sea,  within  the  polar  circle,  of  which 
the  frenzy  of  theorizers  dreams,  as  the  thirst-stricken 
traveler  fancies  flowing  waters,  will  still  lie  as  fair, 
smoothly  outspread  in  imagination.  And  they  who 
list,  and  they  to  whom  the  intrepid  navigator  was 
dear,  may  still  dream  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  fleet 
riding  at  ease  upon  that  tranquil  sea;  and  still 
believe  in  that  impossible  future  summer  which 
shall  melt  the  icy  gate  that  guards  that  sea,  and 
lead  him  into  warmer  latitudes,  and  to  a country  that 
would  celebrate  his  return,  as  pagans  the  avatar  of  a 
Deity. 

But,  although  no  use  may  accrue  from  this  great 
discovery,  how  justly  is  the  fame  of  the  long  and 
terrible  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  associated 
with  much  that  is  most  admirable  in  human  heroism. 
The  history  of  the  enterprise  is  one  long  paoan  of  the 
invincibility  and  majesty  of  the  human  will.  Boreal 
armadas,  Alps  of  ice,  swaying,  enclosing  and  crush- 
ing, could  not  intimidate  the  genius  and  resolve  of 
man.  He  is  upon  the  planet  to  subdue  it,  and  each 
triumph,  like  that  of  this  discovery,  only  fulfills  his 
destiny.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  McClure  without  a thrill  of  genuine  admiration 
Ho  achieves  the  great  result ; he  knows  that  the 
fame  is  his,  that  he  has  done  what  so  many  men 
have  longed  to  do ; yet,  without  turning  back  to  en- 
joy the  applause  tW  awaits  him,  ho  plunges  deeper 
and  farther  into  the  chance  of  destruction,  and,  him- 
•elf;  leaves  the  clew  to  hia  probable  fate  should  he 
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Mrar  return.  Were  it  only  to  deYelop  such  genuine 
heroism,  were  it  only  to  inspire  in  man  a higher 
rsTerenoe  for  human  power ; the  time  and  expense 
of  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  have  not 
heen  lost. 


It  is  remarkaUe  that  we,  who  are  the  most  prac- 
tical, are  also  the  most  sentimental  people  in  the 
world.  There  is  a kind  of  literature  and  art  grown 
ip  among  us,  which  is  weak  and  unhealthy,  and  yet 
Ihe  most  popular  of  all.  The  nonu  de  plume  of  many 
luTorite  writers,  especially  among  women,  indicate 
the  same  thing.  They  are  favorites,  however,  only 
in  a limited  circle,  and  a circle  of  peculiar  sympa- 
thies. They  gratify  the  love  of  sentimental  excite- 
ment that  soon  grows  morbid ; and  they  ejcploitj  as 
the  French  say,  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
emotions  of  our  nature.  This  tendency  is  nowhere 
smre  remarkable  than  in  the  character  of  the  popular 
music.  If  you  turn  over  the  piles  of  new  songs  in 
the  shops,  or  glance  at  the  sheets  upon  the  piano  in 
the  parlor,  you  will  notice  the  same  thing.  The 
songs  are  all  of  a weak  and  desperate  passion ; and 
extremely  elegiac.  It  is  a favorite  device  of  ordi- 
nary song- writers  to  harp  much  upon  sickness  and 
death ; and  the  composer  follows  in  the  saipe  strain 
by  the  most  common-place  minor  chords.  The  negro 
melodies  are  a ludicrous  example  of  this  peculiarity, 
to  which  the  negro  dialect  only  contributes.  But  w'e 
do  not  mean  to  deny  the  genuine  pathos  of  the  orig- 
inal negro-songs.  They  have  a languid,  tropical, 
wailing  measure,  which  is  very  signiheant  and  char- 
acteristic. We  condemn  only  the  extravagant  pur- 
suit of  the  same  effects  through  ill  gradations,  until 
taste,  offended  by  the  base  imitation,  is  almost  will- 
ing to  rejectlhe  original.  Every  lover  of  music  will 
be  n little  jealous  of  his  ear.  He  will  feel  alarmed  if 
he  finds  himself  pleased  with  inferior  things.  He  will 
call  himself  to  account  if  bo  prefers  to  hear  Konig 
play  Old  Folks  at  Home  upon  his  comet,  to  hearing 
the  entire  orchestra  perform  a symphony.  For  he 
knows  that  the  symphony  is  really  best,  and  that  be 
ought  to  like  it.  A man  of  indolent  and  careless 
habit  will  find  it  much  easier  to  let  his  mind  dow^n 
in  the  twaddle  of  gossip  than  to  elevate  it  in  conver- 
sation. Hence  he  may  seek  the  society  of  his  in- 
feriors. But  he  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  He  can  not 
avoid  feeling  that  a noble  and  beautiful  society  is 
that  to  which  he  was  bom,  and  which  he  can  most 
truly  enjoy. 

It  is  the  same  in  literature  and  art.  We  must  ac- 
OQstom  ourselves  to  the  best  society  in  both,  or  wc  | 
shall  find  that  we  are  gradually  losing  the  power  of 
enjoying  the  best  society.  Men  keep  themselves  in 
tune  only  by  some  effort.  If  you  suffer  younelf  to 
be  so  much  plessed  by  vapid,  smart,  and  sentimental 
books,  you  will  find  that  you  have  lost  your  taste  for 
the  great  works  of  literature.  Why  should  you 
spend  time  upon  the  yellow-covered  novels,  and  the 
t^es  of  newspapers,  when  Scott,  Fielding,  Dickens, 
sad  Thackerary  are  as  easy  to  obtain,  and  are  of  an 
incomparable  superiority  ? Why  should  a moment 
be  devoted  to  the  romantic  moralizing  and  pert  sen- 
timentalism of  Tabithy  Toadstool,  and  the  other  al- 
literative ladies,  when  the  great,  genial  volumes  of 
the  English  Essayists — so  graceful  and  gay,  so  wise 
and  witty,  so  thoughtful  and  humane — lie  open  to 
every  reader. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  only  good 
books  arc  the  old  books  ; nor  that  an  author  is  to  be 
disregarded  because  he  is  oonteroporary.  Far  from 
that  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  that  side 
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of  the  argument ; few  will  make  that  mistake.  But 
it  is  necessary  in  a day  wlien  the  reading  time  of 
the  majority  can  be  more  than  occupied  by  the  news- 
papers and  cheap  books,  to  suggest  caution  in  tbe 
selection  of  reading,  and  to  clean  the  portraits  of  tbe 
old  prophets,  which  time  has  somewhat  dimmed. 

There  is  something  tenderer  than  sentimentality. 

The  tears  which  are  drawn  from  an  easy  sensibility, 
do  not  wash  away  much  unhappiness  from  the  worhL 
It  is  easy  to  sit  and  weep  at  twilight  when  soft  songs 
are  sung,  or  a pathetic  story  told ; but  the  listener 
will  wipe  his  eyes  and  go  out  into  the  street,  hard, 
and  censorious,  and  inhuman  as  ever.  Marut  was 
fond  of  kittens. 

Good  friends,  our  Chair  is  not  so  easy  when  we 
have  to  observe  such  things,  as  we  sit  in  it.  And  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  dropped  this  word  in 
your  ear,  that  you  may  not  mistake  sentimentality 
for  sensibility,  nor  suppose  that  you  are  virtuous 
because  you  weep  over  stories  of  “ Hot  Com.” 

Sitting  in  our  Chair,  w'e  look  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  as  you  have — to  your  profit,  we  hope,  O, 
gentle  reader — already  discovered.  But  looking 
abroad,  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  we  have  re- 
marked one  figure  that  may  yet  fill  a quiet,  side-niche 
in  the  great  gallery  of  contemporary  history.  It  is 
the  figure  of  a woman,  and  a lovely  one  ; a Spanish 
heroine,  of  whom  we  first  heard  prancing  gajriy 
through  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  at  an  Imperil 
hunt,  and  whom  we  have  since  seen  kneeling,  before 
all  the  world,  in  the  white-washed  interior,  but  ex- 
teriorly grand  old  cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame,  vowing 
love  and  faith  to  a man  who,  before  the  same  world, 
has  broken  the  one  and  forfeited  the  other. 

You,  looking  over  our  shoulder,  may  have  noted 
these  things — ^also  you  may  have  heard  generally,  that 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  have  spent  a 
gay  season,  voyaging  hither  and  thither,  attended  by 
shouts,  and  such  vivais  as  a French  populace  love  to 
give  to  the  air  of  their  beUe  France  ; yet  you  may  not 
have  known,  what  we  now  learn  by  private  advioes, 
added  to  occasional  journal  comment,  that  the  Em- 
press is  really  a very  pretty,  engaging,  amiable  mod- 
est woman,  and  that  the  greetings  which  have  attended 
her  progress  have  been  such  as  the  chivalrous  and  thm 
\ woman-admiring  Frenchmen  have  given,  warmly  and 
I feelingly,  to  great  grace  of  manner  and  great  attncL 
iveness  of  person. 

Unlike  most  Spanish  beauties,  the  Empress  is 
not  dark-eyed,  impassioned,  Andalusian ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  rather  a Saxon  coloring,  with  infinitely 
more  delicacy, of  complexion  than  belongs  ordinarily 
to  English  beauties : hair  rather  light  than  daik« 
nicely  chiseled  features,  with  by  no  such  means  of 
nose  as  appears  in  her  pictures — and  altogether  n 
most  acceptable  and  most  marriageable -looking  lady. 

The  absurd  notion  of  an  Emperor  loving  an  £i^ 
press,  has  it  seems  grown  obsolete  ; and  the  new 
Napoleon  has  given  an  instance  (very  extraordinary 
among  sovereigns)  of  devotedness,  not  only  to  his 
ambitious  projects,  but  to  his  wife.  The  old  rumors 
which  W'ent  gadding  through  the  papers,  months  ago, 
of  the  attempt  at  assassination  on  the  part  of  a body 
of  conspirators,  near  the  Opera  Comique,  had  cer- 
tainly their  foundation  in  truth,  and  the  investiga- 
tions are  going  on  with  that  quietude  and  severity  ot 
scrutiny  which  has  always  distinguished  the  police 
inquiries  of  Paris.  Indeed,  under  no  regtwe,  from  tbe 
time  of  Louis  the  Great  or  the  great  Napoleon,  baa 
the  police  of  Paris  been  more  strict,  more  vigilant, 
or  naore  efficient,  than  at  the  present  timq  ; at  no 
time,  within  the  periods  alluded  to,  has  t^  stranger 
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had  tecured  to  him  greater  safety  of  person,  or 
greater  immunity  against  the  cheatery  of  cabmen, 
shopmen,  or  the  second-hand  ticket  sellers. 

At  no  time  could  a safer  or  a clearer  channel  be 
cleared  for  any  knightly  cortege  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  than  can  now  be  made  for  the  Emperor  at 
a half  hour’s  notice,  over  the  track  of  the  Boulevards 
or  through  the  narrowest  of  Paris  streets.  It  must 
indeed  strike  a reflecting  man  as  something  very 
strange,  that  the  same  individual  who,  less  than  five 
years  ago,  only  by  permission  and  tremblingly  went 
through  those  same  streets  of  Paris,  on  his  way  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  should  now  thunder 
along  them  fearlessly,  with  a picquet  of  lancers  be- 
fore and  a picquet  of  mounted  guards  behind,  with 
scores  of  municipal  officers  to  clear  his  road,  and 
with  the  highest  generals  of  France  to  attend  his 
progress.  , 

But  reflection  is  not  a quality  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  French  action,  or  indeed  upon  the 
French  nation  at  all.  Frenchmen  live  by  impulse, 
politically  ; and  yet,  in  all  that  regards  their  every- 
day life,  their  purses,  their  dinners,  their  breakfast.s, 
and  their  rooms,  they  are  the  most  unalterable  people 
in  the  w'orld.  The  father  of  a family,  under  this 
present  empire,  makes  the  same  nice  calculations 
about  his  boys’  schooling  and  his  daughters’  dresses 
and  dowry,  and  his  Sunday  dinners  out,  his  half- 
monthly  indulgence  in  a loge  at  the  Opera,  as  he 
made  under  I^uis  Philippe,  or  under  the  Govern- 
ment Provisional.  He  employs  the  same  tailor,  at 
the  same  discount  for  ready  payment;  he  fees  the 
same  gor^on,  at  the  same  cafe ; he  drinks  the  same 
little  gloss  of  absinthe  when  be  dines,  in  the  same 
black  coat,  at  the  Cost  of  the  same  old  neighborly 
prm’Utaire. 

His  wife  employs  the  same  mantua-makcr,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  dingy  court ; and  is  outraged  by 
the  same  terrible  array  of  broken  promises,  and  mul- 
tiplied items  in  the  bill.  The  girls  arc  at  the  same 
Pensionr,  with  high  garden  walls,  and  quarrel  with 
the  same  luckless  fare,  of  small  meats  and  black 
bread,  which  provoked  and  nourished  their  over- 
grown older  sisters. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  that  strange  country  of  Franco, 
what  with  us  is  most  susceptible  of  change  is  there 
steadfast,  and  what  with  us  is  firm  as  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  is  there  as  shifting  as  the 
winds  they  herald  on  the  tablet  at  the  Bourse.  The 
visitor  of  old  w ill  find  a new  man  in  the  palace,  and 
new  palace  trappings  ; he  will  find  new  costume  for 
the  guard,  and  new  names  for  every  national  build- 
ing, every  half-dozen  years ; but  as  for  the  cafes  and 
conciergeries,  and  shops  of  the  modistes,  they  hold 
the  same  signs,  the  same  comptoirSf  and  the  same 
proprietors  as  ever. 

The  Palais  Royals  is  now  Palais  Imperial;  the 
Library  is  no  longer  kingly  or  republican,  but — of 
the  Emperor ; the  Luxembourg,  once  of  the  peers, 
and  then  of  the  parliament  of  labor,  is  now  turned 
into  the  Halls  of  the  Council  of  State ; the  great 
Tuileries  orangery  is  turned  into  Imperial  barracks ; 
the  Garde  Mobile,  and  Garde  Rcpublicain,  and 
Garde  National,  have  been  successively  annihilated, 
and  now  they  have  the  Garde  Imperial.  But,  amid 
this,  the  Trois  Frltes  Proven^tuCy  and  the  Cafe  de 
Paris,  and  the  H6tel  Meurice  are  unchanged.  They 
give  the  same  splendid  dinners  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
they  ride  in  the  same  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  buy  the 
same  silks  and  embroidery  at  the  same  sign  of— 

“ The  Poor  DevU.” 

It  is  very  odd,  all  this,  to  be  sure ; but  when  we 
begin  to  reckon  the  oddities  of  such  a madcap  people. 


we  have  begun  a reckoning  that  may  be  overset  by 
ibe  next-coming  steamer. 

It  is  even  hinted — more  in  gossip  than  in  any  col- 
lynns  of  newspapers — ^ihat  Louis  Napoleon  has  been 
by  no  means  so  honest  as  he  seems  in  his  co-opera- 
tion with  England,  in  presence  of  the  difficulties  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  even  regarded  as  problemat- 
ical, in  the  highest  degree,  if  France  (and  in  this 
connection  the  Emperor  is  France)  would  be  willing 
to  spend  a very  large  amount  of  treasure  and  men,  in 
the  resistance  of  that  sort  of  Russian  aggression 
ivhich  it  wrould  be  hard  to  curb,  and  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  work  very  much  toward  the  diminu- 
tion of  English  power  on  the  Continent,  without 
materially  afiecting  that  of  France.  And,  in  this 
view,  it  is  even  questioned  if  France  (meaning  the 
ambitious  Napoleon)  would  not  enjoy  the  sight  of 
such  intemiption  of  the  British  highway  to  India  as 
would  bring  the  island  neighbor  to  a nearer  lev^ 
with  herself.  We  venture  upon  these  hints,  not  be- 
cause they  have  taken  form  as  yet  in  the  foreign 
journals,  but  because  we  have  go^  reason  to  kium 
that  they  do  give  a tone,  in  some  degree,  to  Pansian 
talk ; and  because  they  do  illuminate  British  ieais 
about  the  consequences  of  an  Eastern  war. 

The  French  journals  show  a strange  contrariety 
of  opinion  in  all  reports  upon  the  subject ; and  now 
that  every  article  of  political  tendency  must  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  name  of  its  author,  the  reading  of 
French  political  journals  is  like  listening  to  private 
talk.  It  is  hinted  that  Guizot,  since  his  return  to 
Paris,  has  taken  up  his  old  occupation  of  journaliz- 
ing covering  himself  under  the  name  of  his  secretary. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  later  articles  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  rumor. 

The  Government  journal  is  very  much  indisposed 
to  direct  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  contested 
points  of  the  Russian  troubles ; and  though,  of  coune, 
defending  adroitly  all  action  thus  far  of  the  French 
embassador  at  Constantinople,  there  is  yet  a degree 
of  reserve,  which  will  allow  the  Emperor  to  chooee 
his  ground  by-and-by  with  more  definitiveness,  with- 
out shocking  France  by  any  want  of  consistency. 
A new  levy,  w'itbin  a short  time,  of  forty  thottstud 
fresh  troops,  is  spoken  of  carelessly  in  the  Govern- 
ment journals,  as  a usual  thing — going  only  to  supply 
the  deficiency  created  by  retiring  regiments;  but 
there  are  those  who,  looking  under  this  gauze  of  pre. 
text,  see  in  the  present  urgency  for  enrollment  more 
meaning  than  do  the  journals. 

Observerbsay  that  the  French  army  was  never  in 
better  trim,  and  as  for  readiness  for  war,  we  believe 
no  time  is  known  when  that  kind  of  readiness  is  not 
abundant.  Naturally  enough,  accounts  of  diplomatic 
moves,  and  camp  changes,  and  preparations  of  new 
munitions,  almost  crowd  other  matters  from  the 
French  journals.  Even  the  melodramas  of  the  court- 
rooms are  scarce  looked  for  in  this  time,  when  Eu- 
rope is  full  of  warlike  rumors. 


Ahono  the  startling  things  of  later  French  chit- 
chat, is  the  announcement  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel, 
the  head  and  front  of  French  tragedy,  has  bargained 
herself  aw'ay  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Report  sets  down  the  bargain  to  the 
trading  humor  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Her  salary 
is  set  down  at  £16,000  per  annum,  with  an  additional 
£4000  for  the  subsidiary  members  of  her  troupe. 
This  certainly  is  an  agreeable  salary,  and  will  go 
very  far  to  repair  a fortune,  very  much  impaired  (as 
the  world  says)  by  a late  fever  of  gambling— not  only 
h la  carte,  but  on  ’Change. 

Indeed,  in  these  times  of  fluctnatioiia,  the  Ext 
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changes  of  both  Paris  and  London  are  thronged  more 
than  ever  by  adventarers ; and  the  old  rale  of  pas- 
senger pigeons  and  express  couriers  is  again  coining 
in  vogue. 


(fiitnr'H  frfiinw. 

Anew  Hampshire  correspondent  is  remind- 
ed by  an  anecdote  in  a recent  Drawer/’  of  the 
speech  made  by  a militia-officer  upon  the  presenta- 
tion and  reception  of  a silver  cup,  of  a somewhat 
similar  **  address”  given  by  an  officer  in  command 
of  a company  who  had  l>cen  welcomed,  w'ith  his 
**  troops,”  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  **w'ith 
drams,  fifes,  trumpets,  and  shoutings,”  by  the  citi- 
zens and  a like  military  company,  in  a neighboring 
State.  The  military  guest  having  been  welcomed 
to  the  hearts  and  hospitalities  of  the  place,  he  stepped 
forth  upon  the  balcony,  and  while  all  eyes  rested 
upon  him,  he  advanced  to  the  railing,  waved  his 
plumed  chapeau,  and  bowing  first  to  the  speaker 
who  had  welcomed  him,  and  then  to  the  crowd  who 
surrounded  him  in  breathless  silence,  said : 

“ We’W  come  og’in/” 

And  here  he  **  stuck;”  nor  did  he  find  words  to 
extend  his  address,  which  has  often  been  quoted, 
and  long  remembered,  as  a model  of  condensed 
**  military”  eloquence. 


That  “ the  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon 
our  old  age,  payable  at  sight,”  is  well  exemplified  in 
this  humorous  description  of  that  species  of  the 
**  cereal  grains,”  known  as  “ mid  oo/j 

**  A crop  that  is  generally  sowm  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five ; the  harvest  generally  sets  in  about 
ten  years  after,  and  is  commonly  found  to  consist  of 
a broken  constitution,  two  weidt  legs,  a bad  cough, 
and  a trunk — filled  with  small  vials  and  medical 
preparations.” 


Ip  the  readers  of  the  **  Drawer”  laugh  half  as 
heartily  as  we  did  at  the  following  anecdote,  they 
will  not  be  sorry  to  find  it  “ carried  forward  ” in  our 
pages.  There  is  a good  lesson  in  it,  moreover,  which 
will  strike  many  benefactors  of  churches  : 

**  Mr.  Dickson,  a colored  barber,  in  a large  New 
England  town,  was  shaving  one  of  his  customers,  a 
respectable  citizen,  one  morning,  when  a conversa- 
tion occurred  betw'een  them  respecting  Mr.  Dick- 
son’s former  connection  with  a colored  church  in 
that  place : 

“ * I believe  you  are  connected  with  the  church  in 
Elm-street,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Dickson  V said  the  cus- 
tomer. 

“ * No,  sah,  not  at  all’ 

“ * What ! are  you  not  a member  of  the  African 
church  ?” 

“ * Not  dis  year,  sah.’ 

” * Why  did  you  leave  their  communion,  Mr.  Dick- 
son, if  I may  be  permitted  to  ask  ?’ 

“ ‘ W'ell,  ril  tell  you,  sah,’  said  Mr.  Dickson,  strap- 
ping a concave  razor  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  * it 
war  just  like  dis.  I jined  the  church  in  good  fait’ ; 

I give  ten  dollars  toward  do  stated  gospill  de  fus’ 
year,  and  de  church-people  call  me  * Brudder  Dick- 
son ;*  the  second  year  my  business  not  so  good,  and 
I gib  only^t^e  dollars.  Dat  year  de  people  call  me 
‘ Mr,  Dickson.’  Dis  razor  hurt  you,  sah  V 

**  ‘ No,  the  razor  goes  tolerably  well.” 

**  ‘ Well,  sah,  the  third  year  1 feel  berry  poor ; had 
sickness  in  my  family ; and  I didn’t  gib  noffiiC  for ! 


. preachin’.  Well,  sah,  alter  dat  dey  call  me,  * dai 
old  niggor  Dieksim*^ — mid  I left  ’em.’  ” 

Thbrb  is  a great  deal  of  “ the  woman,”  as  a lover, 
in  these  lines,  which  come  we  know  not  whence,  and 
ftom  the  pen  of  we  know  not  whom : 

**  Yes,  my  lips  to-night  have  spoken 
Words  I said  they  should  not  speak: 

And  1 would  I could  recall  them — 

Would  1 had  not  been  so  weak. 

Oh ! that  one  unguarded  moment ! 

Were  it  mine  to  live  again. 

All  the  strength  of  its  teniptatiou 
Would  appeal  to  me  in  vain. 

•*  True,  my  lips  have  only  uttered 
What  is  ever  in  my  heart ; 

1 am  happy  when  beaide  him. 

Wretched  when  we  are  apart. 

Though  I listen  to  his  praiees 
Always  longer  than  I should ; 

Yet  my  heart  can  never  hear  them 
Half  BO  often  as  it  would. 

**  And  1 would  not,  could  not,  pain  him, 

Would  not  for  the  word  offend ; 

I would  have  him  know  I like  him 
As  a brother,  as  a ftriend ; 

But  I meant  to  keep  one  secret 
In  my  bosom  always  hid. 

For  I never  meant  to  tell  him 
That  I loved  him— but  1 did.” 


A SBA-CAPTAXN  **  down-  East,”  a regular  **  old 
salt,”  relates  the  subjoined  as  one  of  his  fishing 
! experiences : 

**  Once  w ith  a friend  he  w'ent  out  to  catch  halibut. 
His  comrade  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  a rivalry  arose  between  the  two  friends  as 
to  which  should  capture  the  first  fish.  Having 
dropped  anchor  and  lines,  they  waited  with  fisher- 
men’s patience  for  a bite ; but  for  a long  time,  none 
came. 

” At  length  the  countenance  of  the  captain’s  com- 
panion began  to  lighten  up ; and  presently  he  called 
out : 

“ * I’ve  got  one  !’ 

**  He  commenced  hauling  in,  with  great  vigor. 

**  *It  must  be  a large  one,*  said  he,  *a  hundred- 
pound  fellow,  at  least.  He  pulls  stoutly,  I tell 
you !’ 

**  It  was  indeed  evident  that  a big  fellow*  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  it  w as  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  capture  him. 

“ ‘ I must  let  him  run,’  said  he,  ‘ and  tire  him  out !’ 

“ Accordingly,  he  gave  him  line,  which  was  car- 
ried off  rapidly.  Soon  the  excited  fisherman  began 
to  haul  in  again,  making  sure  of  his  victim  this  time. 

•“Stand  by,  captain!’  said  he,  ‘w’ith  the  boat- 
hook, and  hook  him  in  the  gills  when  be  comes  up. 
Get  well  braced,  for  he’s  a rouser !’ 

“ The  captain  accordingly  braced  himself  for  a tug, 
boat-hook  in  band,  and  waited  impatiently  for  t^ 
moment  of  capture.  His  excited  comrade  w*aa  yet 
pulling  carefully  and  slowly  at  the  line,  lest  it  should 
be  broken,  and  eagerly  Watching  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  prize,  when,  suddenly,  a * sea-change* 
came  over  his  features,  and  dropping  the  line,  he 
exclaimed : 

“ * Je-rett-salem  ! CaptMn^  U is  the  anchor  T 

“ The  captain  went  down  in  a shower  of  laughter, 
and  it  was  a long  day  before  the  fisherman  heard  the 
last  of  catching  an  anchor,  * playing  it  out,’  and  * let- 
ting it  run  till  it  got  tired.’” 


“ A MAN  should  never  put  a fence  of  words  around 
his  ideas,  because  many  who  would  otherwise  give 
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him  a fair  hearing,  lack  resolution  to  climb  orer  such 
a nigged  inclosure.” 

This  is  good  sense,  well  expressed,  with  only  this 
exception — the  **  postulate^  is  not  **  well  taken,”  as 
the  lawyers  say.  A man  with  any  ideas,  would  nerer 
inclose  them  in  a **  Virginia  fence”  of  mere  wrords. 


On  a recent  occasion,  at  the  trial  of  a cause  before 
a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Louisiana,  some  rather  novel 
authorities  were  cited  by  one  of  the  **  learned  coun- 
sel.” For  example : 

“ The  Court  will  observe,”  he  said,  “ that  in  the 
case  of  Shylock  vs,  Antonio,  although  judgment  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  yet  circumstances 
prevented  the  execution  which  had  issued  from  be- 
ing carried  into  effect.” 

“ What  cause,”  asked  the  Justice,  “ did  the  Court 
understand  the  gentleman  to  refer  to  T” 

**  Shylock  vs.  Antonio,  2d  Shaks.,  p.  235,  John- 
son^s  edition.  The  Court  will  there  find  the  case 
reported  in  full.” 

The  “ learned  counsel”  went  on  to  apply  the  case 
to  that  of  his  client ; but  whether  the  **  Court”  con- 
sidered the  authority  sufficient  has  not  yet  trans- 
pired! 

It  seems  natural  enough  that  a Frenchman  should 
consider  the  English  language  rather  **  tough.” 

” Dere  is  * Look  out  * ” said  one,  ” w’ich  ees  to  put 
put  your  Aeadf  and  see ; but  dere  ees  ano’ter  * Lrok 
out !’  which  is  to  haul  in  your  head  not  for  to  see. 
Voila ! it  ees  just  contraire ! Vat  langueege ! — ^vat 
peoples!” 


A CORRESPONDENT  in  Saint  Louis,  who  ”has  not 
missed  reading  a single  number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
sine  since  its  commencement,”  and  who,  farther,  is 
” an  especial  admirer  of  the  Editor's  Drawer,”  sends 
us  the  following  **  Clear  Proof  of  Personal  Identity :” 

**  A countryman,  calling  himself  Alfred  Jones,  ar- 
rived in  this  city  a few  days  ago,  bringing  with  him 
a draft,  for  some  five  hundred  and  odd  dollars,  upon 
one  of  the  principal  banking  houses  in  this  city. 
Upon  presenting  his  draft  for  payment,  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  him  and  the  toller 
of  the  bank : f 

^ Teller. — * Sir,  we  can  not  pay  you  this  money 
tmless  you  can  bring  us  some  proof  that  you  are  the 
person  in  whose  favor  this  draft  is  drawn.’ 

” Countryman. — ‘ Wall,  stranger,  how  km  1 prove 
it  now  V 

“Teller. — ‘Very  easily,  sir;  you  need  only 
bring  some  person,  who  is  known  here,  to  certify 
that  you  are  the  proper  person.' 

“Countryman. — * But,  stranger,  I can't  do  that. 
1 don't  know  nobody  in  this  here  city.  But  I tell 
you  I'm  the  right  man.  Ain't  my  word  enough  V 

“ Teller. — * Well,  sir,  I am  very  sorry  for  you. 
I have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  the  proper  person ; 
but  this  is  one  of  our  rules,  and  1 can  not  break  the 
rules  of  the  house.’ 

“ The  stranger  took  up  his  draft,  and  walked  out 
of  the  bank  with  a very  disconsolate  air.  In  less 
than  a minute,  however,  he  came  running  back,  and 
with  great  glee  cried  out  to  the  teller : 

“ ‘ I say  ! I kin  do  it ! I kin  do  it  now ! Look  a- 
bere,  mister,  ain’t  this  proof  enough  for  you  ?’  And 
pulling  open  his  vest  and  shirt -bosom,  he  displayed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  official,  the  name  ‘ A. 
Jones  !’  in  large  capitals,  pricked  in  with  India-ink 
on  his  breast.  ‘ Lrok  at  that,  mister,  I guess  that 
will  salt  you  to  a T.  There's  no  mistake  about  that. 
It's  genu-tae — that  is !’  exclaimed  the  countryman. 


“ Of  course  the  teller  could  not  dispute  such  proof 
positive,  and  Mr.  Jones  left  the  bank  wuh  ‘ a pocket 
full  of  rocks,'  declaring  that  ‘ that  Injun-ink  was  the 
best  friend  ever  he  had  I’  ” 


From  a recent  narrative  of  Life  in  Australia,  wc 
transferred  the  annexed  passage  to  our  omnium-gath- 
srum.  The  writer  has  lost  his  way  in  the  dense 
“ bush,”  or  wilderness,  and  has  been  subsisting  fu; 
some  time  upon  the  kangaroos  which  he  had  bee: 
enabled  to  kill.  The  weather  is  cloudy,  and  he  ha. 
lost  all  the  “ cardinal  points”  of  the  compass : 

“ Casting  my  eyes  about  me,  I saw,  not  far 

off,  a sort  of  natural  basin,  hollowed  out  in  a rock, 
about  a foot  deep,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  Fevcrisl^ 
with  thirst,  I took  a good  drink,  but  the  water  was 
very  cold.  I then  sat  down  beside  it  to  consider 
what  1 should  do. 

“ In  my  tumble  down  the  hill  I had  tom  off  the 
strap  of  one  of  my  leather  gaiters,  and  its  looseness 
was  an  annoyance  to  me  in  walking.  As  I always 
carried  a ‘ house-wife'  w'ith  me  in  my  bush  expedi- 
tions, I thaught  1 w'ould  spend  a few  minutes  in 
sewing  it  on  again ; so  1 undid  the  case,  and  placed 
it  by  the  side  the  rocky  basin.  1 took  out  a needle, 
and  with  my  arms  resting  on  the  side  of  the  basin, 
proceeded  to  thread  it,  when  it  slipped  through  my 
fingers  and  fell  into  the  w’atcr  beneath ; but  instead 
of  sinking  it  floated  on  the  top. 

“ I was  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  admired 
how  the  needle  floated  at  the  top  of  the  water,  when 
1 observed  it  slowly  turn  half  way  round,  and  then 
remain  stationary.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
tho  needle  had  become  magnetized,  and  I remem- 
bered, some  weeks  ago,  my  youngest  daughter  had 
been  amusing  herself  with  a magnet  and  the  needle 
in  this  case.  I tried  it  again ; taking  the  needle 
from  the  water,  I mbbed  it  dry  and  clean,  and  then 
held  it  parallel  to  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  I let  it 
drop  ; it  floated,  and  turned  itself  slowly  to  the  same 
point  as  before. 

“ I was  full  of  joy  at  this  discovery,  as  I now  had 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  my  confidence  in  myself  returned.  Without 
loosing  any  time,  1 prepared  for  another  start.  I 
breakfasted  gayly  on  some  of  the  kangaroo  steak  that 
remained,  and  taking  my  dogs,  proceeded  on  the 
way.  1 had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  I perceived 
by  the  dogs’  significant  signs  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind.  It  was  not  a kangaroo,  that  was 
certain ; but  I flattered  myself  we  were  approaching 
some  human  habitation,  and  that  the  sagacity  of  the 
hound  had  detected  its  vicinity.” 

The  dog  was  right ; the  h^itation  was  gained ; 
and  our  traveler  found  his  way  out  of  “the  bush.” 
The  incident  is  one  that  might  have  happened  to 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  ia,  in  fact,  in  capital  keeping 
with  some  of  the  incidents  t'ecorded  in  that  illustri- 
ous exile's  narrative. 


The  following  is  a verbatim  copy  of  a document 
ftimiahed  to  a young  lady,  at  a Female  Seminary 
not  a hundred  miles  from  the  flourishing  city  of 
Portland,  Maine : 

(IRDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

PART  FIRST. 

1.  Exordium : “ Morning  dawns.” 

2.  “ Grand  Martyrdom,”  h la  coarse  towel. 

3.  “ The  Devotee  in  Bath,”  from  the  Opera  of  “ The 

Deluge”  {generally  received  with  breathless  ex- 
pectation). 

4.  Variations  from  tho  “ Grand  Martyrdom.” 
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5.  Ormiid  medley  of  Exercises  cm  the  Oymiiasticum 
thirty  mumtea), 

«.  “ Attack  of  Hungary Medley,  k la  foorchette. 
7.  “ Bxerdcea  Pedeatrea : Air,  **  Rosy  Mom." 

TART  SECOND. 

1 . “ Knowledge  is  Power." — A Study  (three  to  four 
hours  in  length). 

2 Variations  on  the  Gymnasticum  [dvratutn  aa  m 
Part  Firat). 

3.  “.Hungary  Appeased Fantasia. 

4.  “ La  Fille  k pied"  (mod^ra^e— sAorO 

FABT  TUIED. 

1.  “ The  Harmony  of  all  Thing8.’’--A  Study : con- 

tinuation three  hours. 

2.  “ Pulchritudines  Gymnastici"  (duration  aa  above). 

3.  “ Tee-ching-tee  Air  Chinois. 

4.  Air: 

“ Retam  ere  dews  bsgiQ  to  fkll. 

Nor  spurn  thick  shoes  nor  woolen  shawl.'* 

5.  Variations. 

6.  Finale : “ Rosy  Health." 

A young  lady  pupil,  following  this  programme, 
would  find  it  a raluable  regulator  of  her  “ exercises." 


Amidst  the  many  flattering  and  high-sounding 
epitaphs  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  thickly- 
populated  grave-yards,  the  following  reads  strangely : 

“ Mr  name,  my  country,  what  are  they  to  th***  t 
What,  whether  high  or  low,  my  pedigree  ? 

Perhaps  I fhr  surpassed  all  other  men — 

Perhaps  I fell  behind  them  aU— what  then  f 
Suffloe  it,  stranger,  that  thou  see’M  a tomb ; 

Thou  know’st  its  use ; it  hldes-Hio  matter  whom  !** 


W*  gave,  not  long  since,  in  a column  of  the 
“Drawer,”  a specimen  of  some  rather  .laughable 
blunders  made  in  the  revelations  of  a “ minium"  of 
the  spirit-rappers ; but  the  following  is  even  more 
ridiculous : 

“ A lady  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  recently  inquired 
of  the  spirit-rappers  how  many  children  she  had  ? 

“ * Four,’  rapped  the  spirit. 

“The  husband,  startled  at  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ply, stepped  up  and  inquired : 

“ ‘ How  many  children  have  IT* 

“ ‘ Ttiw  answered  the  rapping  medium. 

**  The  husband  and  wife  lo^ed  at  each  other,  with 
an  odd  smile  on  their  faces,  for  a moment,  and  then 
retired  non-believers.  There  had  been  a mistake 
made  aomewhere.** 


The  ensuing  dialogue  will  remind  our  readers  of 
the  colloquy  which  once  found  a place  in  this  part 
of  our  Magaxine,  embracing  an  inquiry  as  to  who 
was  the  father  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  a fa- 
miliar illustration  of  a “ Mr.  Smith"  and  his  three 
SODS,  John,  James,  and  Joseph  : 

“ Last  Sunday,  I w’as  endeavoring  to  explain  to 
one  of  my  Sabbath-school  scholars,  a boy  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  the  manner  in  which  the  sinner, 
being  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  be- 
came accepted  by  God.  * Now,  Tim,’  said  I,  ‘what 
color  is  that  wall  V 

“ ‘ White,  sir,’  he  replied. 

“ ‘ But  look  through  these  green  spectacles,  and 
what  color  docs  it  appear  7’ 

“ ‘ Green,  sir.’ 

“ ‘ But  is  the  wall  reaOy  green,  or  docs  it  only 
seem  so  because  you  are  looking  threugh  a green 
glass  ?’ 

“ ‘ It  is  white,  and  only  looks  green  from  the  spec- 
tacles.’ 


“ ‘ Very  well,  now.  Just  so  with  God  and  man. 
Are  not  all  men  sinners  V 
“ ‘ Yes,  sir.* 

“ ‘ And  doesn’t  God  hate  sin  ?’ 

•“Yes,  sir.’  ' 

•*  ‘ Well,  now,  if  God  looks  at  us  through  the  per- 
fections of  Christ,  how  will  we  appear  ?’ 

“ ‘ Oreen,  sir.’ " 


We  have  already  mentioned  in  the  “Drawer” 
that  we  do  not  rank  Parodies  aa  a very  exalted  kiiK 
of  literature ; but  now  and  then  one  comes  across  .. 
good  one,  different  in  subject,  but  close  in  imitation. 
Of  such  we  think  is  the  following  original  attempt, 
sent  us  by  “ £.  J.  L.",  of  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

“ *118  tbs  last  cake  of  saj^er, 

Left  steaming  alone, 

All  its  light-brown  ooiqpanions 
Are  buttered  and  gone: 

No  cake  of  Its  kindred, 

No  cookie  is  nigh, 

To  steam  on  the  platter, 

Or  near  its  mate  lie. 

“ ni  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one ! 

Te  meet  a cold  fkte ; 

Since  thy  mates  are  all  eaten, 

Come  lie  on  my  plate. 

Thus  kindly  I’U  butter 
Thy  steaming  sides  o’er, 

And  think  on  thy  sweetness 
When  thou  art  no  more ! 

“ Thus  all  cakes  must  follow, 

Three  tiroes  every  day ; 

When  the  meal-times  approach 
They  must  vanish  away. 

When  hunger  Is  mighty, 

And  sickness  has  flown, 

What  cake  can  inhabit 
The  table  alone  P’ 


“ It  needs  all  we  know,"  says  Dryden,  “ to  make 
things  plain.**  Instructors  of  children — and  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  there  are  achoota  for  such — should 
remember  this,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  “ I 
once  saw  a clergyman,”  writes  one  who  has  made 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  children  his  study,  “try 
to  teach  the  children  of  a Sabbath-school  that  the 
soul  would  live  after  they  were  all  dead.  The  boy« 
and  girls  listened,  but  they  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand. He  was  too  abstract  at  first.  At  length,  how- 
ever, taking  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  which  ar- 
rested their  attention  in  a moment,  he  said : 

“ James,  what  is  this  I hold  in  my  hand  !" 

“ A watch,  sir." 

“ A little  clock,”  said  another. 

“ Do  you  see  it  7" 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  it  is  a watch  7" 

“ Because  we  see  it,  and  hear  it  tick.” 

“ Very  good.” 

He  then  took  off  the  case,  and  held  it  in  one  hand 
and  the  watch  in  the  other. 

“ Nov,  children,  which  is  the  watch  7 You  sea 
there  arc  fieo  which  look  like  watches.  Very  well. 
Now  I will  lay  the  case  down-put  it  there,  in  my 
hat.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  hear  the  W'atch  lick- 
ing.” 

“Yes,  sir,  we  can  hear  it,”  exclaimed  several 
voices  at  once. 

“ Well,  children#  the  watch  can  tick,  go,  and  keep 
Hmc,  as  you  see,  when  the  case  is  taken  off,  and  put 
in  my  hat,  just  as  well  as  before.  So  it  is  with  you, 
children.  Your  body  is  nothing  but  the  case.  The 
body  may  be  taken  off,  and  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
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tJbfi  soul  will  liye,  just  as  well  as  this  watch  will  go 
when  the  case  is  taken  off/* 


A WfisTEnw  editor  of  a country  newspaper  thus 
announces  the  acquisition,  in  bis  domestie  circle,  of 
two  **  fair,  fat,  and  flourishing”  babies : 

**  Bring  out  the  brass  band,  and  place  its  noisiest 
members  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  hen-coop ! 
Sound  the  loud  horse -Addle,  and  let  the  nation  re- 
joice ; for  one  of  the  humblbst  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth hath  been  justly  exalted  over  his  com- 
peers, and  We  hare  the  honor  to  bo  that  fortunate 
awl  meritorious  individual.  Still,  we  are  not  proud : 
we  yet  speak  to  our  neighbors,  occasionally : but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  feel  sev- 
eral inches  taller  than  we  did  a week  agol** 


Ths  following  reply  has  been  cited  as  a specimen 
ef  the  sly  humor  of  the  Southern  negro,  when  thiak- 
m%  of  catching  a **  brudder  nigga**  on  the  hip : 

**  Sambo,  w’at  am  your  *pinion  ob  rats  ?** 

**  Wall,  I t’ink  de  one  dat  has  de  shortest  tail  will 
get  in  de  hole  de  quickest ! £*yah ! e*yah ! e*yah !” 

Thkke  is  a good  story  told — **  and  the  best  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  fme” — of  a celebrated  and  somewhat 
eccentric  clergyman  in  New  England,  who  was  very 
absent-minded,  although  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
evangelical  divines  in  **  all  the  region  round  about/* 
On  one  occasion,  on  a cold  morning  in  winter,  he 
ataited  to  walk  to  his  church,  about  a mile  distant 
(rom  his  residence,  wearing  a large,  old-fashioned 
cloak.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  church,  a sudden 
gust  of  snow-laden  wind  blew  his  clodi  open,  and 
be  turned  round  to  adjust  it ; he  forgot,  however,  to 
tarn  back  again,  but  walked  rapidly  forward  until  he 
reached  bis  own  house,  and  inquired  of  a servant  if 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Y {himself)  was  at  home ! 


Now  that  “ chill  November’s  surly  blasts”  have 
^ made  fields  and  forests  bare,**  these  lines  of  poor 
departed  Tom  Hood  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
place : 

**  Summer’s  gone  and  over, 

Foge  are  Iklling  down, 

And  with  russet  tinges. 

Autumn's  doing  brown. 

**  Boughs  are  dally  rifled 
By  the  gusty  thieves. 

And  the  Book  of  Nature 
OeCteth  short  of  leaves. 

**  Round  the  tops  of  houses, 

Swallows,  as  they  flit, 

Give,  like  yearly  tenants, 

Notices  to  quit. 

**  Skies  of  fickle  temper, 

Weep  by  turns,  and  laugh : 

Night  and  day  together 
Tsking  ‘half-and-haU:* 

**  Se  November  endeth, 

Ctfld  and  most  perverse, 

Bat  the  months  that  follow 
Sure  will  pinch  ns  worse.** 


In  these  days  of  *'Women*8  Conventions,”  and 
' WtMnen*s  Rights,**  it  is  well  to  hear  one  of  the 
* gentler  sex**  thus  describe,  in  language  as  plain  as 
it  is  fbrcil^lc,  what  kind  of  women  it  is  that  sensible 
•en  require  for  wives  : 

**M6n  who  are  worth  having  want  wemen  for  wives. 
A handle  of  gewgaws,  bound  with  a string  of  flats 
and  qnsveis,  spri^ded  with  Cologne— 4his  is  no  help 


for  a man  who  expects  to  raise  a family  of  boys  on 
veritable  bread  and  meat.  The  piano  and  lace-frame 
are  good  in  their  places,  and  so  are  ribbons,  and 
frills,  and  tinsels ; but  you  can  not  make  a dinner 
of  the  foimer,  nor  a bed-blanket  of  the  latter.  And, 
awful  as  the  idea  may  seem  to  you,  both  dinner  and 
bed-blanket  are  necessary  to  domestic  happiness. 
Life  has  its  realities  as  well  as  fancies  ; but  you  make 
it  all  a matter  of  decoration,  remembering  the  tassels 
and  curtains,  but  forgetting  the  bedstead.  Suppose 
a man  of  good  sense,  and  of  course  good  propects,  to 
be  looking  for  a wife,  what  chance  have  you  to  be 
chosen?  You  may  ‘trap’  him,  or  ‘catch*  him,  but 
how  much  better  would  it  be  to  make  it  an  object  for 
him  to  catch  you  ? Render  yourselves  worth  catch- 
ing, and  you  will  need  no  shrew'd  mother  or  schem- 
ing brothers  to  help  you  find  a market.** 

So  much  for  the  benefit  ef  the  lady-readers  of 
“ The  Drawer.’* 


The  subjoined  incident  is  sent  to  us  by  a South- 
ern correspondent,  as  related  by  a Virginia  negro. 
If  it  is  true,  tho  parrot  was  certainly  a remarkable 
bird : 

“ You  see,”  said  he,  “ dis  parrot  belonged  to  a 
baker  in  Riclimond.  Now,  each  baker  is  ’lowed  to 
make  a certain  number  of  loaves  cbery  day,  and  no 
more,  ’cordin’  to  how  many  customers  he  got ; ’cause 
if  dey  bake  too  much,  dey  will  be  sen'in*  out  stale 
bread  to  de  customers.  Well,  dis  baker  had  baked 
more’n  his  share  one  day,  and  hid  de  rest  ob  *um 
under  de  counter.  De  parrot  was  hangin*  in  bis 
cage,  and  see  it  all.  Bime-by,  in  comes  de  inspect- 
or, and  finds  de  bread  all  right,  and  is  goin*  out  agin 
satisfied,  when  de  parrot  cocks  his  eye  at  him,  and 
sings  out,  ‘ Dere'e  more  bread  under  de  counter  P So 
de  inspector  grabs  it,  ’cordin’  to  law,  and  carries  it 
off.  Well,  den  de  baker  goes  to  do  parrot,  worry 
mad,  and  takes  him  by  do  head  and  fbtehes  him  a 
twitch  or  two,  and  flings  him  into  de  gutter  for  dead, 
’longside  of  a pig  just  dead  of  de  measles.  Bims-by, 
de  parrot  begins  to  crawl  about,  his  feathers  a stick- 
in’  out,  and  his  head  lopped  on  one  side,  and  den  he 
stops  and  looks  at  de  pig,  wery  pitiful,  and  says  he, 
‘ did  you  say  any  ting  about  de  bread  V ” 


“ Psi  Upsilon”  writes,  that  happening  to  be  trav- 
el!^ in  Connecticut  last  summer,  he  stopped  at  the 
city  of  Bridgeport ; and  while  there,  fell  upon  the 
following  Epitaph  on  a Dog,  in  an  adjoining  field, 
where  he  was  “ fetching  a walk 

“IN  MEMORY  OF  LEO. 

A FAITHFUL  DOO ; 

WHO  WAS  SHOT  AUGUST  80,  1880. 

Sic  transit  gloria  numdi. 

“ Every  dog  must  have  his  day, 

He  had  bis,  and  passed  away. 

Poor  fellow ! little  had  he  thought 
His  dog-days  were  to  be  so  short ; 

He  did  not  drain  life’s  bitter  enp— 

Dehth  took  him  when  he  was  a pop, 

And  laid  him  here  beneath  this  sod. 

As  good  a dog  as  ever  trod. 

He  sought  for  happiness  in  vain. 

But  found  all  pleasure  mixed  with  pain ; 

And  when  his  joy  gave  way  to  sadness, 

He  groaned— and  people  deemed  it  madness , 

He  had  the  stomach-ache  so  bad 
He  howled,  and  then  they  said — ^‘Ho’s  mad,' 
And  ehot  poor  Lbo  by  mistake, 

Beeanse  he  had  the  belly-aehe ; 

Ue  died  without  a fimlt— he  left  no  fbes. 

And  one  fleras  struggle  closed  his  esrthly  woes.** 
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The  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon,  by  Will- 
iam Forsyth  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  a complete  narrative  of  the  Emperor’s  life  at  St 
Helena,  founded  on  the  letters  and  other  posthumous 
documents  of  the  late  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Written  in  a 
strongly  partisan  spirit,  it  defends  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Hudson  in  the  treatment  of  his  illustrious  captive, 
and  calls  in  question  the  statements  of  O’Meara,  Las 
Coses,  and  other  writers,  who  have  presented  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  history.  An  interesting  biography 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  given,  describing  his  military 
and  public  services,  with  a view  of  showing  his  quali- 
fications for  the  responsible  office  which  was  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  British  government.  The  work  is  im- 
portant as  a contribution  to  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  measures  of  modem  times. 
Without  claiming  for  it  a successful  refutation  of 
the  charges  which  have  blackened  the  memory  of  Sir 
Hudson  Low’e,  as  a petty  tyrant,  a malignant  perse- 
cutor of  fallen  greatness,  and  an  habitual  violator  of 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity,  we  may  concede 
to  it  the  merit  of  very  considerable  ability  in  its 
presentation  of  facts,  and  of  ingenuity  in  its  reason- 
ings thence  derived  in  favor  of  the  notorious  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Helena.  No  one  who  pretends  to  the 
exercise  of  impartiality  in  his  judgments  of  Napo- 
leon w'ill  fail  to  examine  the  evidence  presented  in 
this  volume  w'ith  eager  interest. 

The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Judson,  by  President  Way- 
land  (published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  is 
a discriminating  and  vigorous  tribute  to  the  rare  ex- 
cellences of  that  distinguished  missionaiy.  The 
subject  was  singularly  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
the  w'riter — calling  forth  his  wannest  sympathies — 
inspiring  him  with  a tender  and  pathetic  eloquence — 
stimulating  his  most  profound  religious  sensibilities 
— and  he  has  treated  it  with  a heartfelt  unction,  as 
well  as  signal  ability.  We  think  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  his  delicate  and  responsible  task 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Dr.  Judson.  Nor  has  he  been  betrayed  by 
his  interest  in  the  subject,  into  the  language  of  ex- 
travagant eulogium.  His  statements  are  not  set  off 
with  any  excess  of  coloring;  he  takes  no  pains  to 
enhance  the  sublimity  of  his  theme.  Indeed  the 
numerous  elements  of  romance  and  heroism  w^hich 
abound  in  the  experience  of  the  Burman  missionary 
are  not  brought  prominently  forw  ard.  He  depicts  as 
great  a life  as  any  which  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  modem  religious  world  in  the  plain  and  truthful 
words  that  are  appropriate  to  the  simple,  genuine 
dignity  of  the  subject.  For  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
in  many  respects  Dr.  Judson  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age.  He  was  endowed 
with  intellectual  powers  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  reader  him  conspicuous,  had  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  usual  objects  of  secular  ambition.  With  a 
highly  poetical  temperament,  and  a taste  refined  even 
to  fastidiousness,  he  isombined  a singular  force  of 
logic,  a gift  of  close  and  energetic  reasoning,  and  an 
acute  insight  into  character  and  motives,  which 
marked  him  from  the  commencement  of  his  public 
career  as  a person  not  only  of  brilliant  promise,  but 
of  that  rarely  endowed  nature  which  at  once  creates 
for  itself  a high  and  commanding  sphere  of  influence. 
He  was  bom  to  act  with  effect  on  the  convictions  of 
men.  He  exhibited,  in  a wonderful  degree,  the  tal- 
ents which  qualify  their  possessor  for  important  posts 
of  administration  and  statesmanship.  As  a proof  of 
this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  consummate  skill  and 


energy  which  distinguished  his  conduct  during  vmri- 
ouB  trying  emergencies  in  the  Burman  mission. 
But  be  selected  a less  conspicuous,  though  in  reality 
a more  noble  career,  for  the  exercise  of  his  high 
powers.  With  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  his 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  his  intensely 
glowing  conviction  of  the  saving  power  of  Christian 
tmth,  he  might  have  passed  through  life  content  wuth 
the  modest  duties  of  a faithful  pastor.  Circumstances, 
however,  brought  him  into  a more  distinguished  field, 
and  made  him  a religious  hero.  As  such,  he  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  men  whose  names  are  re- 
garded as  the  chiefest  glories  of  the  Church.  He 
united  the  enterprise  of  Xavier,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Loyola,  with  the  humility  of  David  Brainerd,  and 
the  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of  Henry  Martyn. 
Limited  to  a comparatively  narrow  path  of  endeavor, 
he  constantly  exercised  qualities  for  which  no  trust 
would  have  been  too  arduous,  no  career  too  lofty  or 
responsible.  The  biography  of  such  a man  presented 
a tiisk  worthy  of  the  eminent  person  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  successfully  accomplished.  The  volumes  in 
w'hich  it  is  recorded  form  a permanent  addition  to 
our  intellectual  treasures. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  edited 
by  Tom  Taylor.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
personal  narratives  that  have  lately  issued  from  the 
English  press.  In  point  of  tragic  interest,  original 
manifestations  of  character,  and  the  romance  of  actual 
life,  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  productions 
of  popular  fiction.  Haydon  w'^as  no  doubt  a man  of 
remarkable  endowments — his  strongly-marked  indi* 
viduality,  if  not  amounting  to  genius,  bore  a striking 
resemblance  to  it ; while  his  passionate  devotion  to 
Art,  in  the  midst  of  the  materialism  of  the  age,  was 
not  w'ithout  a certain  vein  of  sublimity.  Yet  his 
enormous,  incredible  self-conceit — his  defiance  of 
the  arts  of  conciliation — his  persistent  wrong-head- 
edness, and  contempt  of  wholesome  social  customs — 
embittered  his  whole  existence,  prevented  the  just 
appreciation  which  he  might  have  attained,  deprived 
his  friends  of  the  power  of  serving  him,  and  finally 
brought  the  protracted  agony  of  his  life  to  a close,  by 
the  most  deliberate  act  of  suicide  on  record.  In  this 
volume  all  the  weakness  and  strength  of  his  nature 
are  fully  revealed,  presenting  an  instructive  moral 
lesson  of  appalling  impressiveness.  Connected  as 
he  w'as,  in  relations  of  intimacy,  with  many  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  age,  his  incidental  notices  of 
his  contemporaries  are  singularly  interesting,  and 
present  a grateful  relief  to  the  prevailingly  sombre 
character  of  his  own  experience.  Although  much  of 
the  narrative  is  occupied  with  local  details,  wre  are 
confident  that  it  will  produce  little  less  sensation  in 
this  country  than  it  has  awakened  in  England. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Conflict  of  Ages,  by  Edward  Beecher,  D.D. 
(Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  This  is 
a strikingly  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parently warring  aspects  in  the  moral  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  thus  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  of  theology.  The  conflict 
of  which  Dr.  Beecher  treats,  is  the  apparent  discrep- 
ancy between  the  natural  depravity  of  man  and  tl^ 
character  which  our  natural  intuitions  of  the  right 
and  the  honorable  conspire  in  ascribing  toUhe  Deity. 
In  the  theory  w'hich  Dr.  B.  proposes  for  their  recon- 
ciliation, he  admits  the  reality  of  each  of  the  oppos- 
ing elements.  It  accordingly  maintains  the  thorough 
views  of  innate  human  depravi^  and  subjection  to 
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thor,  Eiul  to  morit  the  cordial  greeting  which  has  been 
guren  to  ite  opening  chapters.  The  Spectator  says  : 

**  Thackeray’s  new  book — a phrase  and  an  amici* 
pation  pleasantly  familiar  for  the  last  few  weeks — is 
here  before  us.  The  first  number  brings  us  ac- 
quainted with  several  characters ; re-introducing 
Pendennis,  who,  in  mature  age,  is  writing  in  the  first 
person  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  the  immortal 
Costigan.  It  clearly  belies  the  prophecies  of  the 
croakers,  who  would  have  it  that  the  ‘ most  respect- 
able family’  must  be  but  a new  form  of  the  Baker- 
street  ‘snob.’  Clive  Newcome,  the  future  hero,  as 
yet  a stripling,  and  the  high-hearted  unsophisticated 
gentleman,  his  father,  Colonel  Newcome,  just  re- 
turned from  India,  stand  in  the  first  rank.  Then 
come  retrospective  sketches  of  Thomas  Newcome, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  a worthy  Englishman  and 
prudent  roan  of  business  ; his  wealthy  wife,  the  Non- 
conformist * Bishopess  of  Clapham’ — an  admirable 
portrait,  in  which  the  charitable  and  dutiful  heart  is 
seen  through  the  rind  of  narrow  formalism;  her  two 
sons,  the  Colonel’s  * most  respectable’  half-brothers ; 
a French  countess,  his  old  flame,  ardent  and  honor- 
able ; his  sister-in-law,  seemingly  a ‘ good  kind  of 
woman,’  with  a spice  of  shrewdness ; and  her  brother, 
a rhetorical  divine,  always  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  always  on  the  eve  of  fortune,  with  one’s  assist- 
ance— who  promises  gloriously.  To  all  this  a quaint 
medley  of  old  fables,  telling  of  pretense,  flattery,  and 
falsehood,  serves  as  * overture,’  and  interprets  the 
symbol  on  the  cover;  but  the  author’s  kindly  and 
reconciling  philosophy  is  indicated  too.  The  style  is 
the  true  Thackersean  of  ‘Vanity  Fair’  and  ‘Pen- 
dennis’— which  is  praise  enough — with  some  dis- 
lincter  points  of  that  artistic  polish  and  easy  elabor- 
ation which  added  a charm  to  ‘ Esmond.’  ” 

In  a still  warmer  vein  is  the  commendation  of  the 
Leader,  weekly  newspaper,  one  of  the  best  critical 
authorities  in  literary  matters  of  which  the  English 
press  can  boast.  That  journal  remarks  of  The  New- 
comes: 

“It  has  all  Thackeray’s  excellences,  and  gives 
better  promise  than  either  Vanity  Fair  or  Pendennis 
gave  at  starting.  There  is  such  easy  strength,  such 
power  without  effort,  in  the  writing  and  in  the  paint- 
ing of  character.  The  satire  is  so  delicate,  so  true, 
and  yet  so  without  bitterness.  Any  one  else  would 
assuredly  have  made  the  Bishopess  of  Clapham  a 
personification  of  bigotry  : he  has  made  her  bigoted, 
domineering  (as  all  bigotry  is),  stem,  ridiculous,  and 
yet  kind,  conscientious,  and  womanly.  Her  tending 
her  step-son  is  as  true  as  her  distribution  of  tracts, 
especially  indicated  by  that  detail  of  her  never  hint- 
ing a reproach  when  her  own  sons  took  the  fever. 
Clapham  has  overshadowed,  it  has  not  killed,  the 
woman.  Charmingly  suggested  is  the  sanguine  and 
improvident  curate,  who  only  wants  ‘ this  chapel  to 
make  his  fortune ;’  and  although  it  is  calling  for  too 
much  credulity  to  ask  us  to  believe  in  such  extreme 
innocence  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Indian  offleer,  the 
indignant  protest  of  that  officer  at  the  obscenity  (that 
‘ blaspheming  against  the  divine  beauty  of  life,’  as 
Shelley  says,)  which  offends  him  in  the  Cave  of 
Harmony,  is  a manly  and  well-timed  reproof.  The 
Frenchwoman’s  letter  is  French  to  the  dots  over  the 
i’s,  and  the  crossings  of  the  t’s.  Indeed  there  is  an 
abiding  verisimilitude,  which  is  an  abiding  charm  in 
Thackeray’s  writing ; and  we  look  for  twenty  months 
of  very  peculiar  gratification.” 


The  reprints  of  American  books  appear  to  be  con- 


stantly gaining  in  popularity  with  English  readers. 
For  perusal  by  the  masses,  we  are  toW  that  publica- 
tions from  this  side  the  ocean  are  decidedly  carrying 
the  day.  The  London  Examiner,  which  usually 
shows  a severe  and  discriminating  taste  in  its  criti- 
cisms, has  kindly  notices  of  one  or  two  recent  works 
by  American  authors.  We  subjoin  the  following : 

“ Mr.  Eliot’s  History  of  the  Early  Christians  occu- 
pies two  well-filled  volumes,  which  are  likely  to  be 
very  serviceable  in  conveying  general  ideas  to  a 
large  section  of  the  public  that  hears  much  about  the 
Early  Fathers  and  the  Primitive  Christians,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  a brief  and  readable  connected 
history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Church.  Though 
written  with  pains,  and  the  result  of  study,  Mr. 
Eliot’s  is  not  a learned  work,  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
usurp  the  place  of  learning  with  a show  of  pedantry. 
His  view  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  Chrisliafl* 
ity  in  the  early  ages  is  no  doubt  superficial ; there  it 
no  close  analysis  of  evidence,  and,  though  there  ia 
here  and  there  a shrew'd  as ' well  as  philosophical 
discrimination  of  the  meaning  of  events,  his  plan 
does  not  call  for  its  exercise  oif  any  extended  scale. 
Mr.  Eliot’s,  in  short,  is  not  a book  for  the  student, 
but  it  is  a book  w^hieh  the  general  reader  may  accept 
with  pleasure  as  a very  useful  contribution  to  the 
stores  daily  provided  to  his  hand. 

“ The  Old  House  by  the  River  is  a one-volunted 
novel,  in  the  form  of  pleasant  thoughtful  sketches, 
full  of  gentle  feeling,  and  much  delicate  and  grace- 
ful writing.  Some  little  affectation  there  is  in  the 
manner  of  the  book,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  of  its  kind. 

“ The  children’s  tales  written  for  the  imaginary 
audience  at  Tanglewood,  by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  as  his 
second  w-onder-book,  are  very  clever,  and  admirably 
suited  to  delight  the  young  as  well  as  to  amuse  the 
old.  They  are  old  classical  stories,  of  the  Minotaur, 
the  Pygmies,  the  Golden  Fleece,  &c.,  told  in  a fresh 
romantic  way,  as  they  might  be  told  by  a man  of 
genius  in  playful  humor,  taking  as  much  satisfaction 
as  he  gives  over  his  pleasant  undertaking.  There  are. 
very  good  pictures  added  to  the  little  book,  which  i.% 
a child’s  book  and  a man’s  book,  and  a book  over 
which  wives  and  daughters  may  also  discreetly  en- 
tertain themselves.” 


A new  volume  of  Ruscin’s  Stones  of  Venies  has 
been  issued  in  London,  completing  that  original  and 
vigorous  work.  The  Spectator  speaks  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms  of  encomium.  It  says  : 

“ The  Stones  of  Venice,  of  w'hich  we  here  take 
leave,  is  a solemn  book ; the  production  of  an  earn- 
est, religious,  progressive,  and  informed  mind.  The 
author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  has  condensed 
into  it  a poetic  apprehension,  the  fruit  of  awe  of  God 
and  delight  in  nature ; a knowledge,  love,  and  just 
estimate  of  art ; a holding  fast  to  fact,  and  repudia- 
tion of  hearsay ; an  historic  breadth,  and  a fearless 
challenge  of  existing  social  problems,  w'hose  union 
we  know  not  where  to  find  paralleled.  Most  of  these 
qualities  may  be  discovered  co-existing  as  fully  else- 
where ; their  equal  application  to  art,  now-here  with- 
in our  knowledge.  The  work  may  furnish  examples 
of  dogmatism  and  partiality ; but  the  dogmatism  is 
laborious  observation  expressed  by  conviction,  and 
the  partiality  is  often  the  impatient  assertion  of 
tmth.” 

The  Queen  has  granted  a literary  p^ion  of 
£100  a year  to  Sir  Francis  Hrad,  the  lirsly 
sketeher  of  incidents  of  travel. 
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A WORD  OF  APOLOGY. 


For  the  first  time  sincQ  the  establishment  of 
Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Pub- 
lishers find  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  delay 
in  its  delivery,  and  for  deficiencies  in  its  me- 
chanical execntioiL  The  last  sheet  of  the  pres- 
ent number,  illustrated  with  its  usual  pictorial 
embellishments,  had  just  been  sent  to  the  press 
on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  December,  when  a fire 
broke  out  which  not  only  consumed  the  printed  | 
sheets,  stereotype  plates,  wood-cuts,  and  copy 
of  the  Magazine,  but,  in  a few  hours,  laid  their 
entire  establishment  in  ruins.  The  fire  origina- 
ted, strangely  enough,  in  the  excessive  careful- 
ness of  a plumber,  who  had  occasion  to  make 
some  repairs  of  water-pipes  in  the  press-room. 
Having  lighted  his  lamp  from  a gas-burner,  and 
not  wishing  to  throw  the  paper  which  he  had 
used  upon  the  floor  for  fear  of  fire,  he  looked 
about  for  the  means  of  extinguishing  it ; and  see- 
ing what  he  supposed  to  be  a pan  of  water  in  a 
small  room  adjoining,  devoted  to  cleaning  the 
press  rollers,  he  thrust  the  lighted  paper  into  it 
The  pan,  however,  contained  Camphene,  used  in 
the  cleansing  process,  which  at  once  took  fire, 
and  the  flames  spread  with  a rapidity,  and  blazed 
with  a fury,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
check  them.  The  proprietors  feel  that  they  have 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  that,  among 
the  many  handreds  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
employed  at  the  moment  in  various  parts  of  their 
establishment,  not  a single  life  was  lost,  and  only 
one  person  sustained  any  serious  injury.  All  the 
buildings  occupied  in  the  various  departments 
of  their  business,  the  machinery,  and  their  en- 
tire stock  of  books,  valued  in  the  aggregate  at 
over  a million  of  dollars,  were  entirely  consumed. 
Their  stereotype  plates,  stored  in  vaults  under 
the  street,  were  saved.  But  the  destruction  of 
their  presses,  and  all  the  other  mechanical  facil- 
ities which  have  enabled  them  hitherto  to  issue 
the  Magazine  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory elegance  of  style,  has  compelled  them  to 
the  unwelcome  task  of  apologizing  for  defects, 
unavoidable  under  these  oireumstances,  in  tlio 
present  number. 

It  would  be  affectation  in  the  Publishers  to 
pretend  any  degree  of  insensibility  to  this  mis- 
fortune. The  pecuniary  loss  is  very  heavy ; but 
VoL.  VIIL— Na  44.— K 


this  can  be  repaired  by  the  same  means  which 
rendered  it  possible.  Some  six  hundred  per- 
sons, having  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
wives  and  children,  dependent  on  their  labor, 
have  been  for  a time  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, though  this  suspension  of  their  resources 
will  be  but  temporary.  The  large  circle  of 
booksellers  and  book-agents  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States,  who,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  have  looked  to  this  establishment  for 
their  books,  will  find  that  supply  cut  off ; but 
the  lapse  of  a few  weeks  will,  it  is  hoped,  re- 
move this  check  on  their  business  pursuits.  All 
these  losses,  serious  as  they  are,  can  be  repaired, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  contemplated  with  a 
courage  made  cheerfhl  even  by  the  sense  of  en- 
ergy and  vigor  which  the  effort  to  repair  them 
calls  forth.  But  the  establishment  itself,  with 
its  large  collection  of  machinery,  its  complete 
arrangements  for  applying  the  perfected  meth- 
ods of  art  in  all  its  branches  to  the  production 
of  books,  and  its  vast  accumulation  of  printed 
volumes,  which  they  had  come  insensibly  to  re- 
gard as  at  once  the  result  and  the  monument  of 
their  united  labors  in  this  wide  field  of  public 
usefulness  and  of  private  enterprise,  has  been 
swept  by  the  blase  of  an  hour  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  loss  is  one  which  time  can  not 
repair,  for  it  is  a loss  of  time  itself  The  labor 
and  energy  which  would  have  contributed  to 
its  enlargement,  must  now  be  devoted  to  re- 
placing it.  The  task  is  one  not  wholly  pleas- 
ant ; but  as  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment 
have  not  learned  from  the  lessons  of  life  to  in- 
dulge largely  in  the  luxury  of  unavailing  com- 
plaint, they  are  inclined  to  regard  it  with  any 
feeling  but  one  of  dismay. 

The  Establishment  of  Harper  and  Brothers^ 
it  is  believed,  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world — that  of  Brockhaus,  in  Leipsic,  ranking 
next  It  differed  from  that  and  from  all  others 
ill  the  fact  that  it  combined  all  the  departments 
of  labor  necessary  for  the  production  of  books 
in  their  perfected  form.  Upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe  books  are  mainly  sold  in  sheets,  fur- 
nished simply  with  paper  covers ; and  in  En- 
gland the  binding  of  books  is  carried  on  as  a 
I distinct  business,  having  no  connection  with 
I their  priuting.  The  Establishment  embraoed 
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a Bindery  as  well  os  Printing  Offices,  arranged 
upon  a scale  commensurate  W'ith  their  general 
business.  They  occupied  nine  five-story  build> 
ings,  five  upon  Cliff,  and  four  upon  Pearl  Street^ 
and  coyering  the  entire  space  between  those 
avenues.  These  buildings  were  devoted  to  the 
various  branches  of  their  business — to  type- 
setting, stereotyping,  and  electrotyping ; to 
press-work,  drying,  folding,  stitching,  and  bind- 
ing; to  storing  the  vast  quantities  of  books 
which  Constantly  accumulated,  and  to  the  va- 
rious transactions  involved  in  their  sale  and 
delivery.  | 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  any  very  minute 
account  of  the  processes  aud  results  of  their 
business ; and  yet  the  readera  of  the  Magazine 
may  be  interested  in  a brief  statement  of  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  it 
The  house  was  established  by  the  two  senior 
partners^  James  and  John  Harper,  who  opened 
a small  book  and  job  printing-office  in  Dover 
Street^  in  ISH.  Their  first  employer  in  book 
prmting  was  Mr.  Evert  Duyckinck,  a leading 
publisher  of  that  day,  to  whose  order,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  they  delivered  two  thousand 
copies  of  Seneca’s  Morals ; on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  Mair’s  Intro- 
duction to  Latin  ; and  on  the  '7  th  of  April,  1818, 
five  hundred  copies  of  Locke’s  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding.  These  were  the  first 
books  they  printed.  In  1823,  the  third  brother, 
Joseph  W esuey  Harper,  became  a partner  in  the 
Establishment,  and  in  1826,  the  fourth,  Fletcher 
Harper,  entered  as  a member  of  the  firm.  At 
that  time  their  printing-office  bad  become  the 
largest  in  the  city,  though  it  employed  but 
fifty  persons,  and  did  all  its  work  on  ten  hand 
presses.  In  1825  the  house  removed  to  Cliff 
Street,  where  they  purcliased  two  buildings, 
numbers  81  and  82,  and  entered  more  largely 
upon  the  publication  of  books  on  their  own  ac- 
count In  1830  they  began  to  stereotype  their 
works,  and  from  that  time  forward  tlicy  have 
printed  mostly  from  stereotype  plates,  which 
were  stored  away  in  fire-proof  vaults  for  subse- 
quent use,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  their  busi- 
ness, had  accumulated  to  the  value  of  half  a mill- 
ion of  dollars.  The  public  demand  for  books 
has  increased  faster  even  than  the  facilities  for 
supplying  it  The  improvements  in  machinery, 
of  which  they  have  endeavored  to  avail  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  enabled  them  to  multiply 
copies  of  their  books  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent ; and  yet  they  were  constant!}^  under  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  their  limits,  and  adding 
to  their  facilities  for  the  supply  of  the  reading 
public.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their 
Establishment  they  kept  in  constant  operation 
ihirty-tkree  Adams  power-presses,  of  the  largest 
and  best  dvascription,  tvyehe  of  which  were  em- 
ployed, sometimes  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 


upon  the  Magazine — and  four  new  ones  had 
just  been  put  up  for  the  new  monthly  series  of 
Harper’s  Story  Books^  of  which  twenty  thousand 
copies  had  already  been  printed.  Each  of  these 
presses  averaged  about  six  thoueand  impres- 
sions, or  190,000  16mo  pages,  a day.  Sixteen 
of  the  presses  had  been  built  expressly  for  work- 
ing wood-cuts;  giving  employment  to  ten  per- 
sons considered  the  best  workmen  in  the  coun- 
try, and  occupied  exclusively  in  making  ready 
aud  elaborating  the  illustrated  forms  of  the 
Magazine  arid  other  pictorial  publications.  The 
progress  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
this  department  of  the  business  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  when  the  senior  partner  of 
the  house  was  learning  the  trade,  and  working 
at  press,  it  took  two  men  to  do  one  tenth  part 
of  the  work  which  a single  power-press,  fed  by 
a boy  or  girl,  now  performs;  and  in  1837  the 
Harpers  had  but  twenty-four  hand-presses,  env 
ploying  thirty  persons,  each  press  doing  one 
seventh  of  the  work  performed  by  each  of  their 
thirty-three  Adams  presses,  managed  by  seventy 
persons.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their 
Establishment,  the  second  and  third  stories  of 
three  buildings  on  Pearl  Street  were  used  aa 
press-rooms. 

The  composing-rooms  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  establishment,  since  a portion  of 
the  type-setting  for  their  publications  was  done 
by  stereotypers  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
a large  number  of  their  presses  w'cre  occupied, 
moreover,  in  reprinting  fresh  editions  of  old 
works  from  stereotype  plates.  Thus,  while  the 
number  of  new  volumes  issued  yearly  did  not 
average  more  than  one  hundred  and  tw'enty, 
there  were  over  a thousand  old  ones  reprint- 
ed for  new  editions  constantly  required  by  the 
public.  Tlie  number  of  compositors  employed 
wa.s  about  forty,  in  two  departments,  and  under 
two  foremen,  one  of  whom  (who  hns  been  in 
their  employ,  man  and  boy,  for  over  thirtj^-two 
3’ear8)  superintended  the  most  difficult  work, 
such  03  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  books  of 
science,  Ac.,  and  the  other  the  reprints  and 
plainer  matter. 

Their  stereotj^ping-rooms  employed  about 
twenty  men,  who  ma<le  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  casts  a day,  averaging  about  one  hund- 
red and  twent^^  pages.  A new  depaiiment  had 
recently  been  organized  for  apply  ing  the  new- 
ly-discovered process  of  electrotyping,  and  the 
production  of  casts  of  all  the  engravings  and 
most  of  their  valuable  books.  The  object  of 
this  process  is  to  procure  a stercot^’pe  plate  of 
copper,  instead  of  the  composition  usually  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  much  more  dur- 
able, and  secures  a much  more  perfect  and  deli- 
cate impression.  It  is  effected  by  first  taking 
a wax  mould  from  the  face  of  the  page,  and  im- 
mersing it  in  a solution  of  copper  subjected  to 
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the  action  of  an  electrio  battery.  In  the  cour&c 
of  about  twelve  hours  a thin  coating  of  the 
copper  is  deposited  in  the  mould,  and  this  be- 
ing fixed  upon  a metallic  plate,  is  used  upon 
the  press  like  an  ordinary  stereotype  plate. 
This  department  had  been  organized  but  about 
fix  months. 

The  bindery  was  very  extensive,  employing 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  of  whom  were  females,  occupied 
in  folding  and  stitching  the  sheets.  Exclusive 
of  the  Magazine,  of  w hich  not  far  from  130,000 
copies  were  folded,  stitched,  and  bound  each 
month,  they  had  daily  on  hand  and  in  process 
of  binding  over  twelve  thousand  volumes  of 
l>ooks.  The  bindery  occupied  four  buildings 
on  Cliff  Street  and  the  central  parts  of  four  on 
Pearl  One  branch  of  it  was  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  marbled  and  stained  paper 
required — a process  very  simple  in  itself,  and 
depending  for  its  success  mainly  upon  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  chemical  action  of  vari- 
ous gums  employed  w’ith  various  water  coloi-s, 
and  on  the  taste  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen. 
Among  the  articles  destroyed  were  the  brass 
atamps  for  lettering  and  the  side  plates  for 
stamping,  prepared  for  more  than  a thousand 
different  books.  Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  operations  in  the  bindery  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  more  than  a hundred 
tons  of  pasteboard,  a thousand  pieces  of  yard- 
wide  muslin,  and  forty  thousand  sheep-skins 
were  used  every  year:  the  latter  principally 
in  binding  school-books  and  dictionaries. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  volumes 
issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers  since  the  founda- 
tion of  their  Establishment  Their  extensive  ar- 
rangements for  the  manufacture  and  publica- 
tion of  books  have  enabled  them  to  sell  them 
at  prices  which  have  given  them  access  to  the 
largest  possible  market,  and  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  book  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  thus  been  supplied  by  their  house.  Among  ' 
the  books  dcstro^^ed  was  a new  and  complete 
catalogue  of  their  current  publications — from 
a few  sheets  of  which,  aided  by  previous  cata- 
logues, the  following  summary  statement  has 
been  made  up: 


WorVa.  Vola.  Orig.  Rpp. 


History  and  Biography  . 

329 

585 

158 

171 

Travel  and  Adventure  . . 

130 

187 

73 

57 

Theology  Mild  Religion  . 

120 

1G7 

C8 

52 

EdueatioTiiil 

15C 

IC5 

124 

32 

Art.  Seience,  Medicine  . 

96 

110 

46 

50 

Dieiioitarieti  and  Gazetteers 

28 

34 

23 

5 

General  Literature  . . . 

COO 

780 

230 

4G0 

Total 

1549  2028 

722 

827 

Although  some  of  the  above 

works 

are 

nee- 

eesarily  repeated  in  classification,  the  aggre- 
gate statement  gives  not  far  from  the  actual 
number  of  works  on  hand.  They  embrace  vol- 


umes of  all  sizes,  and  were  issued  in  editions  va- 
rying from  five  hundred  to  fifty  thousand  cop- 
ies each. 

But  enough  of  these  details  They  have  been 
given  rather  as  a memorandum  of  what  has 
been  lost,  than  as  a boasting  record  of  what 
had  been  achieved.  The  Establishment  now  in 
ruins  had  been  built  up  by  the  steady  labors 
of  thirty  years:  its  extensive  machinery  and  its 
large  accumulations  of  books  were  reduced  to 
ashes  in  half  a day”.  The  smallest  part  of  the 
fruit  of  its  activity,  however,  was  that  which 
was  stored  within  its  walls.  Millions  of  vol- 
umes of  the  best  books  of  all  ages  have  gone  forth 
from  its  doors  into  every  corner  of  our  extended 
country,  and  have  become  part  of  the  intellect* 
ual  life  and  activity  of  our  people.  They  have 
followed  the  pioneer  into  the  remotest  regions 
which  bis  hardy  enterprise  has  invaded,  and 
have  cheered  his  darkest  and  his  loneliest 
hours.  They  are  to  bo  found  upon  the  stu- 
dent’s desk,  on  the  farmer’s  and  the  mechanic’s 
table,  in  the  private,  the  social,  and  the  8cho<d 
library,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
Tliey  have  imparted  useful  knowledge  to  mill- 
ions  of  our  countrymen,  and  have  done  some- 
thing to  render  them  more  intelligent,  more  en-  ^ 
ergetic,  and  more  virtuous  than  those  of  lands 
less  favored  with  free  access  to  hooka  and  wiln 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  of  moral  culture. 
While  such  fruits  of  their  labor  remain — inde- 
structible in  their  nature,  and  immeasurable  in 
the  good  they  carry  with  them — the  proprie- 
tors feel  that  it  would  be  unmanly  to  complain 
of  the  comparatively  slight  calamity  by  which 
thoir  exertions  have  for  a time  been  checked. 

Tlie  Publishere  would  do  injustice  to  their 
I own  feelings  if  they  were  to  close  this  unwont- 
I cd  notice  of  their  personal  affairs,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  cordial  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  which  have  reached  them, 
through  public  and  private  channels,  from  dv- 
ery  section  of  the  country.  They  prize  them, 
not  merely  or  mainly  for  the  aid  they  proffer  in 
the  re-establishmcnt  of  their  business — though 
for  this  purpose,  if  they  were  needed,  they 
would  be  invaluable — but  as  gratifying  indica- 
tions of  the  extent  to  which  their  labors  have 
won  favor  from  the  community,  by  contribu- 
ting to  the  public  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment To  the  Press  especially  they  beg  leave 
to  return  their  acknowledgments  for  its  hearty 
and  unanimous  declarations  of  sympathy  in 
their  misfortune.  Feeling  that^  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  its  effects  will  be  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  its  weight  upon  themselves  is 
substantially  lightened  by  the  evidences  of  kind- 
ly feeling  which  it  has  thus  called  forth,  they 
will  address  themselves,  with  confident  courage 
and  increased  assiduity,  to  the  augmented  la- 
bors which  it  has  devolved  upon  them. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SISTERS.  * \ 

BT  O.  P.  R.  JARTBS,  esq. 

ON  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1820, 1 received 
a visit  in  my  chambers  from  my  cousin  Will- 
iam, whom  I had  not  seen  or  heard  of  for  eight 
years.  He  wished  me  to  arrange  his  affairs  for 
idm,  and  I went  to  spend  a few  days  for  that 

purpose  at  his  house  in shire,  where  the 

necessity  of  some  explanations  induced  him  to 
relate  his  own  history. 

I was  traveling  in  Italy  in  the  year ^ and 

had  letters  of  introduction  to  several  good  fam- 
ilies in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
the  rest  was  one  to  the  Marquis  of  Spezzia,  who 
had  at  one  time  lived  about  three  years  in  En- 
gland, os  minister  from  the  Court  of  Florence. 
On  his  return  he  had  gone  to  Milan,  where  I 
had  expected  to  find  him ; but  on  inquiring  for 
him  in  that  city,  I found  that  he  had  since  in- 
herited some  property  in  Tuscany,  and  was  liv- 
ing in  the  Via  Ghibbelina,  in  Florence.  On  my 
arrival  in  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  I went  to  an 
hotel  on  the  Lung- Arno,  and  in  the  evening  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  my  letlci-s.  The  Palazzo  Spez- 
zia was  a very  handsome  building,  surrounding 
a quadrangle.  In  fact,  all  that  side  of  the  street 
Is  built  in  the  same  manner,  with  houses  fit  for 
princes,  and  very  often  beggars  living  in  them. 
The  marquis,  indeed,  W’as  not  reputed  so  poor 
as  many  of  the  Italian  nobility ; but  yet  not 
rich  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of  so  large  a 
building.  lie  consequently  reserved  to  himself 
the  first  floor  (the  second  as  they  call  it  there),' 
and  let  the  re.st  of  his  house  to  an  English  fam- 
ily, more  noble  by  name  than  by  nature. 

To  make  my  tale  clear,  I may  as  well  say,  | 
that  this  family  consisted  of  a younger  brother 
of  Lord  Conway,  as  I shall  call  him  (though 
that  was  not  his  real  name),  his  wife,  and  two 
or  three  young  children.  The  whole  of  the  Con- 
way family  had  made  themselves  somewhat 
notorious  for  looseness  of  morals;  but  I never 
heard  this  gentleman  particularly  ill  spoken  of, 
and  his  wife,  though  apparently  caring  very 
little  about  her  husband’s  conduct,  was  without 
reproach  in  regard  to  her  own.  He  was  a man 
of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  at  this  time,  toler- 
ably well  looking,  though  not  remarkably  so, 
but  with  a sleepy  blue  eye,  and  quiet,  insinua- 
ting manner,  which  I have  often  remarked  in 
men  more  successful  than  scrupulous  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure.  I had  met  him  once  or  twice 
in  London,  and  always  looked  upon  him  as  the 
best  of  his  family. 

But  let  me  return  to  my  tale.  On  mounting 
the  stairs  from  the  great  entrance,  under  what 
tiiey  would  call  the  porte  cochtre  in  France,  I 
found  a‘  pair  of  enormous  doors,  with  a bell- 
handle  hanging  from  a long  thick  wdre,  and,  on 
my  ringing,  one  valve  of  these  doors  was  open- 
ed by  a black-looking  Italian  servant^  w^ho  ad- 
mitted me  into  a great  hall,  round  the  top  of 
which  ran  a gallery,  ornamented  with  twelve 
very  well  executed  marble  statues,  and  serving 


as  a communication  from  one  side  of  the  bouse  to 
the  other,  without  passing  the  entrance  stair- 
case, which  might  be  ennsidered  as  almost  a 
part  of  the  street.  In  this  large  hall,  almost 
big  enough  to  contain  a modern  house,  I was 
left  by  the  servant,  while  he  went  past  to  ask 
if  his  master  would  rece>7e  me ; and  the  blinds 
being  all  shut,  with  but  a faint  light  without, 
there  was  something  ghastly  end  sinister  in  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  wdth  the  white  statues 
gleaming  like  ghosts  above,  that  marked  my 
first  steps  into  the  Palazzo  Spezzia  with  a feel- 
ing akin  to  awe.  I stood  still,  with  my  arms 
folded  on  my  breast,  gazing  round  me ; but  I 
had  hardly  been  there  a minute,  when  I lieard 
steps  apparently  opproaching,  and  I fancied  it 
was  the  servant  returning,  but  no  door  opened. 

Soon  a sound  of  murmuring  voices  succeeded 
— voices  apparently  in  low  and  earnest  con- 
versation— and  the  eye,  guided  by  the  ear, 
turned  toward  the  galler}’,  where,  in  the  spectre- 
like  gloom,  I saw  two  figures  slowly  pass  along 
from  the  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other. 
They  were  those  of  a man  and  a wmman ; but 
no  feature  could  I distinguish,  and  even  the 
outline  of  the  form  of  each  was  faint  and  indis- 
tinct. They  were  in  very  lover-like  proximity, 
however,  and  I could  see  that  the  lady,  who- 
ever she  was,  must  be  tall  and  commanding  in 
person,  wdiile  the  man,  wdio  seemed  to  have  hit 
arm  around  her  waist^  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  above 
the  middle  height  The  murmured  words  only 
reached  my  ear  as  vague  and  indefinite  sounds; 
but  still,  the  two  speakers  did  not  apparently 
know  that  any  one  was  there  below ; for  they 
paused  for  a few  moments  in  the  middle  of  the 
gallery,  and  were  only  scared  away,  I believe, 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a light 

This  time  it  was  the  servant  who  appeared ; 
but  he  came  lighting  in  the  marquis  himself, 
who  welcomed  me  with  great  hospitality,  and 
a warmth  of  manner  not  usual  in  the  Italian 
nobility.  He  had  been  under  great  obligations, 
he  said,  to  the  friend  who  introduced  me,  and 
he  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity,  if  not 
to  return  Ids  kindness,  to  show  his  sense  of  it  in 
some  degree.  He  led  me  into  his  own  little 
library,  or  study,  whore  I found  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  objects  of  vertu — which 
are  equal  to  Paradise  in  the  eyes  of  an  Italian 
— and  after  sitting  and  chatting  for  some  time 
over  old  scenes  and  remembrances,  he  begged 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  me  to  his  daughters. 
In  the  saloon  to  which  he  led  me,  we  found  but 
one  young  lady  present^  a dark-eyed,  beautiful 
girl,  of  perhaps  nineteen,  very  delicately  formed, 
and  small  in  all  her  proportions.  The  marquis 
asked  where  her  sister  was,  and  she  replied, 
somewhat  languidly,  she  did  not  know;  but 
being  introduced,  and  seated  by  her  on  the  sofa, 
I soon  contrived  to  rouse  her  from  her  sort  of 
apathetic  mood.  She  spoke  English  almost  as 
her  native  language,  and  my  Italian  being  vil- 
lainously bad,  the  conversation  was  speedily 
carried  on  in  no  other  tongue  tlian  my  own.  I 
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neTer  met  vith  any  other  Italian  but  hereelf 
who  had  a real  heartfelt  fondness  for  England. 
Its  often  weeping  skies  themselves  she  loved, 
and  described  how  delighted  she  would  be  some- 
times to  drive  out  in  a spring  shower,  when  the 
drops  were  mingled  with  sunshine,  and  the 
whole  earth  put  on  a joyful  freshness  of  aspect, 
which  it  rarely,  if  ever,  knows  in  Italy.  She 
had,  in  short,  become  completely  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  English  rural  life,  which  requires 
early  initiation  and  long  habit,  I believe,  for  its 
fhll  appreciation.  Sympathies  were  speedily 
awakened,  and,  while  I did  full  justice  to  her 
own  beautiful  country,  I was  very  much  charm- 
ed with  the  rarity  of  finding  a foreigner  do  jus- 
tice to  mine. 

Her  father  mingled  in  the  conversation,  but, 
I thought,  with  some  constraint  Something 
seemed  to  embarrass  and  preoccupy  him ; but 
at  length  the  door  opened,  and  a tall,  marvel- 
ously handsome  girl  entered,  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  older  than  the  other.  Her  whole 
countenance  was  queenlike  and  majestic,  not- 
withstanding a somewhat  fluslied  and  agitated 
look,  and  her  figure  was  remarkably  fine.  But 
I could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  a re- 
Biarkable  resemblance  between  that  figure  and 
one  of  the  two  phantoms  which  had  passed 
along  the  gallery  of  the  hall. 

This  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  marquis, 
and  she  received  me  with  a distant  stateliness 
which  soon  made  me  fall  back  upon  the  con- 
versation of  her  sister.  The  elder  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  displeased  at  being  left  to  her  own 
Uiougbta,  and  I remained  more  than  an  hour 
in  very  agreeable  conversation  with  Seignora 
Beatrice  and  her  father,  while  the  other  labored 
through  a small  portion  of  some  lady^s  orna- 
mental work,  seeming  to  exert  herself  very  dili- 
gently, and  yet  make  small  progress.  I then 
took  my  leave;  but  the  marquis  came  to  call 
upon  me  on  the  following  day,  bearing  with 
him  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  show  kind  and  hospitable  attention  to  a 
stranger.  In  short,  I almost  became  domesti- 
cated in  the  family.  Every  day  some  expedi- 
tion was  proposed,  something  to  be  done,  some- 
thing to  be  seen,  and  the  time  glided  away  very 
pleasantly  and  very  swiftly.  My  new  friend 
had  an  excellent  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  art,  and  took  care  that  I should  sec  all  the 
marvels  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel  which  the 
city  of  Florence  contains,  nor  were  any  objects 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  omitted,  nor  any 
historical  monuments.  But  as  I am  not  writing 
a guide-book,  I must  omit  all  details,  dwelling 
merely  upon  that  which  affected  me  as  a man, 
rather  than  as  a man  of  taste.  Often,  when  we 
went  forth  for  a stroll  through  the  city,  or  pass- 
ed the  morning  at  the  Petti,  or  in  the  great  gal- 
lery, we  were  accompanied  by  Beatrice,  though 
her  stately  sister  generally  thought  fit  to  remain 
at  home  on  these  occasions.  Ayhen  we  made 
any  more  distant  expeditions,  however,  some- 
times spending  one  or  two  more  days  out  of 


Florence,  Seignora  Narcissa  always  accompanied 
us,  evident!}^  greatly  against  her  will,  and  she 
was  not  a personage  at  all  to  conceal  her  dis- 
taste for  any  thing  that  did  not  please  her.  She 
contrived  to  diminish  our  enjoyment  very  great- 
ly ; sometimes  by  petulant  sallies,  which  I won- 
dered that  her  father  bore  with  patience ; some- 
times by  a cold,  sauntering  sort  of  indifference, 
still  more  provoking. 

I had  hardly  been  in  Florence  a fortnight, 
however,  before  I began  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  cause  of  her  conduct  At  first,  it  came 
06  a mere  suspicion,  very  painful;  but  not  de- 
finite. Mr.  Conway  was  frequently  of  our 
parties : Mistress  Conway  rarely ; and  I remark- 
ed two  things  which  soon  led  me  right  to  dis- 
tressing conclusions.  Our  English  acquaintance 
never  in  the  presence  of  her  father  paid  anv 
very  marked  attention  to  tlie  beautiful  Nar- 
cissa ; but  when  the  Marquis  himself  was  absent, 
even  for  a moment,  he  was  sure  to  be  at  her 
side,  with  his  soft,  and  somewhat  sleepy  manner, 
and  low-toned  musical  voice.  At  other  times, 
an  occasional  low-sj)uken  word,  a glance  of  quick 
intelligence,  or  a look  of  tender  meaning  were 
the  only  signs  of  concealed  intimacy  between 
them.  This  was  what  first  roused  doubts  in 
my  mind.  The  second  thing,  was,  that  when- 
ever Conway  was  of  the  party,  tlie  young  lady 
was  perfectly  gay  and  cheerful  Combining 
these  facts  with  the  glimpse  I bad  obtained  of 
them  in  the  gallery  on  my  first  visit,  I could 
not  help  believing  that  there  was  a better  un- 
j derstanding  between  tliem  than  was  consistent 
with  her  safety,  and  his  position.  I was  still, 
as  it  were,  n stranger,  although  intimacy  had 
rapidly  grown  up  between  myself  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Spezzio.  It  was  the  friendship  of  feel- 
ing, but  not  of  years;  and  such  affections  of 
the  mind  are  like  things  formed  in  clay,  or  cast 
in  iron,  and  they  require  time  to  cool  and  harden 
them.  I liked  him  much.  Tliin,  and  pale,  and 
anxious  looking  as  he  was,  there  was  something 
exceedingly  prepossessing  in  his  countenance. 
His  conduct  through  life  had  been  irreproach- 
able, and  he  had  too  many  enthusiasms  to  be 
a very  accomplished  hypocrite.  Sentiment* 
spoken,  or  written,  often  deceive  us;  for  where 
there  is  deliberation  there  is  art;  but  where 
sentiments  are  accidentally  discovered,  or  in- 
stincts suddenly  betrayed,  there  is  less  chanee 
of  a keen  observer  being  deceived.  Still,  the 
date  of  our  friendship  was  very  late,  and  I did 
not  feel  myself  justified  in  calling  the  father's 
notice  to  the  danger  of  his  daughter,  feeling  the 
difficulty  increased  perhaps  by  a belief  that  he 
might  have  averted  the  peril  The  standard 
of  morality  is  not  very  high  in  Italy,  it  is  true, 
and  wc  find  few  in  that  land  w^ho  can  even 
conceive  its  being  placed  so  high  as  in  England ; 
but  yet,  many  a chance  word,  and  casual  ob- 
servation showed  that  my  Italian  friend  deeply 
regretted  the  very  general  depravity  of  morals 
which  prevailed  in  his  own  country.  Still,  I 
hesitated — still,  I thought  I might  be  mistaken 
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— Btill,  I considered  delicacy  and  prudence,  ] 
perhaps  more  than  justice  and  right  Let  me 
confess  the  whole  truth,  however,  while  I am 
telling  this  dark  tale.  The  beauty  and  the 
grace,  the  gentleness  and  the  frankness  of  Bea- 
trice di  Spezzia  had  produced  upon  me  an  im- 
pression not  easily  to  be  shaken  off;  and,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  the  result  if  I ventured 
to  call  her  father’s  attention  to  her  sister’s  eon- 
duct  toward  Mr.  Conway,  my  hesitation  was 
increased  by  consideration  for  her.  1 must  nut 
jay  that  I was  actually  in  love  with  her.  She 
was  a great  deal  younger  than  I was — some  ten 
or  twelve  years  at  least — and  I was  still  in  that 
stage  of  passion  wherein  the  dreams  of  Plato 
become  tangible  realities,  and  we  fancy  that 
iometliing  deeper,  though  colder  than  love,  can 
exist  between  two  persons  of  difi’erent  sexes, 
even  in  the  early  spring  of  life. 

A little  incident  may  have  had  some  share 
in  determining  my  conduct  The  Marquis  had 
a villa  on  the  slope  of  the  Apennines,  a little 
below  the  small  hotel  of  Three  Masks,  and  not 
very  far  distant  from  Uie  village  of  Gherini.  The 
summer  was  coming  on.  The  family  were  soon 
about  to  remove  thither  from  Florence,  and  we 
all  went  out  for  a few  days  in  the  fine  spring 
time,  to  see  arrangements  made,  and  order  some 
repai>*3.  The  house  was  not  in  the  best  order ; 
but  the  weather  was  summer-like  and  serene, 
and  the  greater  part  of  our  time  wjis  passed  out 
of  doors.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  Marquis, 
his  two  daughters  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Conway 
and  his  wife  had  not  been  invited.  Monsieur 
di  Spezzia  had  a notion  of  laying  out  a garden 
near  the  villa  in  the  English  style ; but  I easily 
showed  a man  of  his  real  taste  that,  when  done, 
it  would  not  harmonize  at  all  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  building  and  the  scene,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  finish  and  restore  a handsome 
but  formal  Italian  garden,  laid  out  by  some 
former  proprietor,  lie  was  thus  occupied  a 
great  part  of  each  day.  Narcissa  was  in  one 
of  her  dull,  and  solitary  moods,  and  remained 
all  the  morning  in  her  own  chamber.  Beatrice 
went  out  with  me — not  to  any  distance  from  the 
house,  but  to  a little  spot  just  below  the  plain 
of  the  garden,  where  we  were  wdthin  some 
eighty  or  a hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where 
her  father  sat,  superintending  the  labors  of  his 
workmen.  I had  taken  a book  of  English 
poems,  to  beguile  any  dull  moments  pleasantly, 
and  it  was  very  pleasant  and  sweet  to  hear 
that  beautiful  girl  syllable  the  lines  of  English 
verse,  with  a strong  Italian  accent,  hut  a full 
appreciation  of  the  words.  It  was  a very  dif- 
ficult tiling  in  snch  a scene,  and  such  a moment 
to  avoid  what  is  called  falling  in  love,  and,  in- 
deed, I did  not  try  it  very  much ; for  I w^as  my 
own  master,  and  there  was  no  law  against  my 
picking  up  a gem  wherever  1 might  find  one. 

1 hod  done  reading  a passage,  and  dropped  the 
book  upon  my  knee,  to  dwell  upon  the  thoughts 
which  the  poet  suggested.  Beatrice  was  sitting 
a little  fa^er  down,  with  her  head  leaning 


back  against  the  bank,  and  her  beautiful  small 
feet  crossed  over  each  other,  w’hen,  suddenly^ 
1 saw  something  move  slowly  through  the  low 
myrtles  which  carpeted  that  part  of  the  ground, 
and  a moment  after,  a snake  of  that  species 
called  the  black  viper — the  most  venomous  in 
Italy — raised  its  head,  close  by  her  feet,  as  if 
8urprise<l  and  irritated  by  the  obstacle  in  its 
way,  and  about  to  bite  her.  I rose  instantly, 
took  one  step  forward,  and  at  the  second,  set 
the  heel  of  my  boot  upon  the  reptile’s  head. 

*‘What  is  the  matter?”  she  cried,  seeing  me 
press  my  foot  hard  into  the  sand. 

“ Only  a viper,”  I answered ; and  then,  with- 
out meaning  any  particular  allusion  I added, 
“ I really  know  not  whether  it  was  most  rash 
or  reasonable  to  try  to  kill  him  thus  at  your 
very  feet,  where,  if  I had  missed  my  tread,  he 
might  have  stung  you.” 

“ Oh,  right,  right,”  she  exclaimed,  eagerly ; 
but  then  she  rose,  and  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, saying,  after  a pause,  “ It  is  always  right 
to  set  your  foot  upon  a serpent’s  head — doubt- 
less, you  have  saved  my  life.” 

She  spoke  very  slowly,  and  earnestly;  but 
the  next  moment,  she  resumed  an  easier,  if  not 
a lighter  tone,  explained  to  me  that  the  creature 
she  saw  lying  there  was  exceedingly  poisonous, 
and  that  she  had  often  known  domestic  animals, 
and  even  young  children  die  from  the  bite ; but 
all  her  commonplaces  could  not  obliterate  from 
my  mind  the  earnestness  with  which  she  had 
said  “ It  is  always  right  to  set  your  foot  upon  a 
serpent’s  head.”  1 fancied  I could  hardly  doubt 
that  those  words  had  some  latent  meaning,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  she  changed  her 
tone,  only  served  to  confirm  the  impression. 

1 resolved  to  watch  more  closely  than  ever, 
and  1 thought  to  have  an  opportunity’  that  very 
day ; for  Mr.  Conway  rode  out,  just  to  see  bow 
his  friend  the  marquis  was  going  on,  he  said. 
But  a great  change  had  suddenly  taken  place. 
To  my  surprise,  and  not  greatly  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, liis  attentions  were  now  turned  toward 
Beatrice.  There  were  the  same  quiet  low-toned 
words,  the  same  languid,  sleepy  sort  of  smile, 
the  same  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  sny 
something  to  her  in  an  under  tone.  All  that 
w’as  wanting  of  the  conduct  I remarked  toward 
her  sister,  was  a certain  glance  of  intelligence 
and  meaning,  which  he  did  not  assume  on  the 
present  occasion.  Two  persons  present  were 
greatly  annoyed;  myself  and  Narcissa.  Her 
eyes  flashed,  her  lip  curled  and  quivered,  and 
fiery,  Italian  wrath  seemed  ready  to  buret  forth 
at  every  moment.  I concealed  my  feelings 
better ; but  nevertheless,  I watched  with  pain- 
ful eagerness,  determined  to  call  him  to  a serious 
account  if  he  gave  me  any  occasion.  I had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  Beatrice. 
I could  see  her  shrink  from  him,  and  sometimes^ 
a quick,  and  fiery  flush  passed  over  her  cheek, 
sometimes  a look  of  sickening  loathing  came 
into  her  face,  which  told  plainly  that  he  had  no 
hold  upon  her  regard. 
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When  1 retired  to  my  room  that  nighty  1 tried 
to  examine,  calmly  and  deliberately,  my  own 
feelings;  but  calmness  and  deliberation  were 
Qot  to  be  had-  Beatrice  had  wound  herself  into 
uiy  heart  too  deeply  to  bo  cast  out,  whatever 
reason  might  Ba3\  There  were  objections  ccr- 
ulnly.  She  was  much  younger  than  m^’self,  an 
Italian,  a Roman  Catholic.  But  she  was  so 
boanliful,  so  graceful ; there  was  such  a tender' 
rios8,  mingled  with  a sort  of  sparkling  vivacity 
in  her  conversation,  so  many  nameless  graces, 
that  not  the  lover  seemed  impossible.  Her 
education  had  been  English,  too.  She  had  none 
of  the  thoughts,  none  of  the  feelings,  I felt  sure, 
to  which  we  so  strongly  object  in  many  Italian 
women,  and  the  only  conclusion  1 could  come 
to,  was,  to  discover,  as  soon  as  possible,  what 
progress  I had  mado  in  her  regard.  The  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  the  very  next  morning. 
From  my  window,  as  I was  dressing,  I Faw  her 
go  and  seat  herself  beneath  one  of  the  fountains 
in  the  farther  part  of  the  garden,  and  I hurried 
down  to  obtain  a few  minutes  conversation  with 
ber  before  the  rest  of  the  family  had  risen.  She 
looked  up  and  smiled  as  I aj)proached,  and  1 
seated  m^'self  by  her  side.  The  beautiful  myrtle 
covered  Apennines  were  sweeping  down  below 
ns,  toward  Florence,  and  rising  up  toward  the 
sky  above,  shrouding  themselves  higher  up  in 
their  thick  chestnut  trees-  The  sky  was  bright 
and  clear;  but  the  heat  of  the  day  had  not  yet 
made  itaelf  felt,  and  there  was  a cool,  refreshing 
morning  breeze  which  took  away  the  languor  of 
an  Italian  spring  day.  Her  eyes  looked  bright- 
er than  I had  ever  seen  them,  and  there  was  a 
taint,  rosy  color  in  her  cheek,  which  added 
greatly  to  her  beauty.  Our  convci-satioa  was 
very  strange,  at  least  the  first  part  of  it.  On 
her  part,  it  consisted  altogether  of  one  mono- 
syllable, two  or  three  times  repeated.  “This 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,”  I said,  gazing  from 
her  to  the  landscape.  “Could  you  ever  make 
up  your  mind  to  quit  these  lovely  scenes,  and 
dwell  in  a colder,  and  less  genial  land  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

“ And  could  you  thefe  be  content  and  happy, 
among  a people  less  warm  in  character,  loss 
imbued  with  taste 

“Yes,”  she  said,  with  a sigh,  and  the  color 
fading  away  in  her  check. 

“And  could  go  thither  vriih.  mef”  I 
asked,  “and  make  the  whole  happiness  of  one 
be.art  that  loves  you,  and  brighten  one  home, 
where  you  would  reign  like  one  adored  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered  again;  and  bent  her 
head  till  her  forehead  almost  touched  her  knees. 

Then  suddenly  she  started,  and,  looking  up 
in  my  face,  she  added.  “But  you  think  not 
what  you  do,  and  I must  not  let  you  speak  such 
words,  and  go  on  in  the  same  course  till  you 
consider  well,  and  determine  reasonably.”  I 
answered  as  might  be  expected,  that  I had 
considered,  that  I had  thought  what  I was  do- 
ing, and  that  my  happiness  depended  upon  her. 

“Then,”  she  answered,  “I  will  never  make 


you  unhappy,  if  it  be  in  woman’s  power  to 
make  you  otherwise.  But  there  are  many 
things  to  bo  thought  of,  even  before  you  speak 
to  my  father  on  this  subject,  and  let  us  think 
of  them,  and  speak  of  them  calmly.  Give  me 
but  a moment  or  two  to  collect  my  ideas.” 
She  bent  down  her  head  upon  her  hands  as  she 
spoke,  and  there  ensued  between  us  a con  versa 
tioD  which  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  which 
was  very  grave,  and  in  some  degree  pad  upon 
her  part.  Nothing  was  very  clear,  nothing  was 
very  distinct  in  it  Twice  she  mentioned  her 
.sister’s  name,  and  more  than  twice  we  came 
near  the  subject  which  I know  was  in  both  our 
thoughts.  But  there  were  feelings  of  delicacy 
on  both  sides  which,  young  ns  our  love  was, 
prevented  our  speaking  our  suspicions  at  that 
time.  That  day,  however,  ^Ir.  Conway  rode 
out  again,  and  as  the  marquis  himself  had 
walked  down  to  a neighboring  villa,  he  linger 
cd  about  in  the  gardens  with  Nnreissa  b}*^  his 
side.  He  seemed  to  have  made  his  peace  with 
her,  and  Beatrice  kept  close  to  me  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay.  They  gave  us  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  converse  at  oiir  ease,  and  then 
it  was  that  I ventured  to  make  some  direct  re- 
mark to  my  fair  companion,  in  regard  to  his 
strange  attentio.is  toward  her  sister.  Beatrice 
looked  timidly  round,  and  then  clasping  her 
hands  together,  sho  murmured,  “He  is  a vil- 
lain!” Her  face  was  very  pale  ns  she  spoke; 
but  the  subject  being  once  broached,  1 went  on, 
saying,  “ Dear  Beatrice;  if  you  know  him  to  be 
such,  why  not  at  once  call  your  father’s  alter, 
tion  to  his  conduct  f”  She  remained  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two;  and  then  looking  sadly  up  in 
my  face,  she  answered,  “I  fear  my  father  owes 
him  mono}".  It  is  right  that  you  should  know 
it;  for  although  I do  not  believe  that  you  seek 
wealth  with  mo,  yet  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
that  I shall  have  nothing.  I am  not  well  in 
fonned  as  to  the  facts ; but  of  tliat  fact,  at  least, 
I am  sure.  These  estates  pass  away  at  my 
father’s  death  to  a male  relation,  and  I have 
heard  Mr.  Conway  speak  to  him  of  a bond,  and 
of  interest  due,  and  I am  sure  that  instead  of 
having  any  thing  to  give  or  to  leave,  he  is  ia 
debt  to  that  odious  man.” 

This  intelligence  did  not  take  me  by  surprise ; 
for  I had  heard  from  my  banker  that  the  Mar 
quis  di  Spezzia  was  in  any  thing  but  eas)’  circum- 
stances. I was  therefore  prepared  to  say,  at 
once,  that  I never  expected  any  thing  with 
Beatrice  but  her  heart,  and  that  if  she  could 
give  me  that  I was  satisfied.  The  thoughts  of 
both,  however,  reverted  speedily  to  the  subject 
of  her  sister’s  conduct,  and  I asked  what  she 
thought  was  to  be  done,  endeavoring  to  point 
out|  as  delicately  as  I could,  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  which  she  was  placed, 

“ If  your  father  is  precluded  from  interfering,” 
I asked,  “what  can  be  done?”  Suddenly  ^e 
raised  her  head,  with  her  eye  bright,  and  her 
color  heightened,  and  answered  in  a firm,  reso- 
lute tone,  “ I will  interferei  I wish  to  yield  tt 
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my  sister  in  every  thing.  I have  never  contest' 
ed  any  thing  with  her ; but  if  I see  that  she  is 
likely  to  fall  down  the  precipice  on  the  brink 
of  which  she  stands,  I repeat,  I will  interfere ; 
and  1 believe  there  is  a power  in  the  honesty 
of  my  purpose  that  will  support  me,  notwith- 
standing  her  pride  and  fiery  temper. 

Our  conversation  proceeded  for  nearly  an 
hour  longer  without  interruption,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  tell  how  greatly  Beatrice 
rose  in  my  esteem  during  that  short  time.  I 
had  loved  her  with  the  fondness  of  a man  for  a 
child ; but  when  reverence  mingled  with  fond- 
ness, 1 felt  that  it  w^as  love  indeed.  About  the 
end  of  that  time,  I chanced  to  look  round,  and 
saw  Conway  and  Narcissa  standing  under  the 
portico  of  the  villa.  Her  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  ground;  but  his  were  fixed  upon  myself 
and  Beatrice,  with  a look  not  easily  forgotten. 
However,  the  marquis  returned,  and  seemed 
evidently  annoyed  to  find  Mr.  Conway  there ; 
and  yet  he  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  him. 

On  the  following  day  we  wore  to  return  to 
Florence,  and  I resolved  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, after  our  arrival  in  the  city,  to  i^orm 
him  of  my  love  for  Beatrice,  and  to  ask  her 
hand ; but  several  days  elapsed  before  that  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  and  then,  to  my  great 
surprise  and  grief,  he  decidedly  rejected  my 
suit  He  was  highly  honored,  he  said,  and  so 
was  his  daughter ; but  it  could  not  be.  He  had 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect  for  me,  but  a 
multitude  of  considerations  prevented  his  ac- 
cepting my  proposal.  I was  mortified,  and 
somewhat  angry,  but  still  for  Beatrice’s  sake  I 
was  about  to  press  for  explanations,  and  en- 
deavor to  obviate  difficulties,  when  suddenly, 
Mr.  Conway  broke  in  upon  us,  with  a gay, 
laughing,  jovial  air,  which  he  seldom  assumed, 
and  which  I could  evidently  see  was  affected. 
I could  not  bear  it,  and  1 quitted  the  house  at 
ence,  resolving  to  write  what  1 had  to  say.  I 
changed  my  mind,  however,  before  the  next 
morning.  Turning  all  that  had  occurred  in  my 
brain,  a suspicion  suggested  itself  that  Conway 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Marquis  di  Spczzia.  I hardly  paused  to 
consider  his  object ; to  ask  •my  self  what  could 
be  his  designs;  but  a strong  impression  took 
possession  of  me  that  he  had  exercised  his  pow- 
er over  Beatrice’s  father,  to  make  him  reject 
one  who  had  remarked  his  criminal  passion  for 
Narcissa,  and  whom  ho  consequently  feared. 
Love  generally  becomes  more  pertinacious  from 
opposition,  at  least,  such  was  the  case  with  my- 
self^ and  I determined  to  make  any  effort  or 
sacrifice  to  free  Beatrice  from  the  painful  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  placed,  and  to  make  her 
mine.  I determined  therefore  to  see  the  mar- 
quis on  the  following  morning,  boldly  to  tell 
him  all  I had  perceived,  and  all  I suspected, 
and  to  offer  him  any  pecuniary  assistance  which 
might  free  him  from  the  trammels  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  I went  at  an  hour  when  I be- 
lieved I should  find  him  alone ; but  to  my  great 


surprise,  I was  informed,  at  the  house,  that  he 
had  gone  suddenly  with  the  family  to  his  vUla 
in  the  country,  and  I returned  mortified  and 
disappointed  to  the  Limg-Arno.  I can  not  de- 
scribe the  state  of  my  mind  during  that  day. 
My  whole  thoughts  were  confused,  my  purposes 
varying,  and  indefinite.  That  Beatrice  should 
be  mine,  that  I would  frustrate  the  designs  of 
the  man  I considered  my  enemy,  that  I would 
overcome  every  difficulty,  and  tread  obstacles 
under  foot,  I determined ; but  how  aU  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  I could  not  divine.  I laid 
out  a hundred  plans,  many  of  which  were  very 
wild,  and  perhaps  the  wildest  of  them  was,  to 
insult  Conway,  and  to  force  him  either  to  fight 
me  or  to  drive  him  from  Florence.  I suspected, 
I know  not  why,  that  he  was  a coward,  and  1 
thought  that  if  so,  1 should  speedily  succeed  in 
one  part  of  my  object,  at  leash  Strange,  wrong, 
and  imprudent  as  this  course  was,  1 took  some 
steps  in  its  pursuit.  I went  back  to  the  Via 
Ghibbelina  about  three  o'clock,  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Conway ; but  here  again  I was  met  by  the 
same  reply.  He  and  his  family  had  gone  out 
of  town  that  morning,  to  the  villa  on  the  Apen- 
nines. My  resolution  was  immediately  ti^en. 
I would  go  thither  on  the  following  morning 
myself^  I thought,  and  force  au  explanation. 

“A  letter,  sir,  in  great  haste,”  said  my  serv- 
ant, when  I reached  my  hotel  **The  messen- 
ger would  not  wait,  but  he  seemed  in  great 
anxiety.” 

I tore  the  letter  open  hastily,  and  found  a 
few  words,  signed  Beatrice  di  Spezzia.  “ Come 
to  us  immediately,”  she  said ; •*  if  you  would 
save  us  all.  I have  spoken  boldly  to  my  father, 
and  he  has  confided  in  me.  He  is  in  the  power 
of  a villain,  as  I tliought,  and  is  nearly  frantic 
with  the  agony  of  his  situation.  I have  spoken 
for  you,  my  friend,  and  have  told  him  there  is 
one  who  will  counsel  us  well,  even  if  he  can 
not  assist  us.  He  talks  of  going  to  you,  but  it 
would  be  better  that  you  should  come  without 
a moment’s  delay.  Oh,  come,  if  you  love  me, 
as  I believe  you  do.” 

1 ordered  horses  to  th^  carriage  directly,  and 
set  out  It  was  a glorious  evening,  with  the 
sun  setting  in  purple  majesty  in  the  west,  and 
the  moon  rising  over  San  Miniato  in  the  east, 
and  mingling  their  light  above ; but  twilight 
soon  succeeded,  and  darkness  came  over  the 
earth  as  I wound  up  the  long  hill  on  the  Bolog- 
nese road.  I had  put  my  pistols  into  the  car 
riage,  and  took  my  servant  on  the  box,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  before  I had  done,  I might 
need  the  assistance  of  both ; but  alas  I nei^er 
pistol  nor  servant  could  be  of  any  avail 

It  was  a little  before  nine  o’clock,  when  at  a 
spot  about  half  a mile  below  the  Tre  Maschere, 
the  carriage  turned  off  down  the  by-road  which 
led  to  the  villa.  The  distance  was  not  a quarter 
of  a mile ; but  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  entrance  to  that  road,  my  coac^an  drew 
a little  to  the  side,  and  a carriage  with  post 
horses  passed  us  at  full  speed.  At  the  first  in- 
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dication,  I put  my  head  to  the  window,  but  the 
traTelera  went  bo  rapidly  that  I could  not  see 
who  they  w'erc.  It  seemed  to  be  an  English 
carriage,  however,  and  I though with  some 
gatiafaction,  that  probably  the  villain  had  been 
already  driven  from  the  house.  I told  the  man 
to  drive  on  quick,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
I waa  at  the  back  entrance  of  the  villa.  It  was 
a villa  in  Palladian  style,  graceful,  and  highly 
decorated  without,  but  rambling,  and  somewhat 
inconvenient  within.  1 found  no  servants  in 
the  hall,  though  there  was  a light  burning,  and 
I went  in  to  the  inner  vestibule,  whence  rose  a 
flight  of  stairs,  leading  to  the  chambers  above. 
I heard  voices  speaking  on  the  first  floor,  as  I 
paased  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  tones,  1 
know  not  why,  excited  some  feeling  of  anxiety. 
Bat  I went  on  into  the  great  saloon^  and  found 
no  one  thera  There  was  no  one  in  the  little 
saloon,  nor  in  the  dining-room.  Turning  on 
my  steps,  1 went  back  to  the  stairs,  and  met  an 
Italian  woman  servant  coming  down  whom  I 
knew.  Her  face  was  covered  with  tears,  and 
the  moment  she  saw  me,  she  clasped  her  hands 
tog^er,  with  a mute  gesture  of  profound  grief^ 
aid  rushed  past  me,  as  if  to  weep  in  private. 
I hesitated  no  longer,  but  ran  up  the  stairs,  and 
directed  by  several  voices,  entered  a room  w-hich 
I believed  to  be  that  of  Beatrice,  There  were 
two  or  three  people  in  the  room — servants,  and 
a man  who  seemed  to  be  U medico — ^gathered 
together  round  a spot  on  the  floor,  and  I darted 
forward  and  pushed  them  aside.  There  she 
lay,  beautiful,  lovely,  even  in  the  deep  stillness 
that  had  fallen  over  her.  Her  face  was  as  pale 
as  ashes,  her  eyes  closed,  and  all  her  garments 
dabbled  with  blood. 

For  a moment  or  two  I gazed  in  horror  and 
despair,  and  then  grasping  the  arm  of  the  phy- 
sician, exclaimed,  **  I charge  you,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  these  witnesses,  not  to  let  any  one 
quit  this  house,  ’till  I bring  competent  persons 
to  examine  into  this  dreadful  transaction.” 

The  man  murmured  something  as  to  his  want 
of  authority ; but  1 shook  my  finger  at  him, 
saying,  “ Remember,  I charge  you and  run- 
ning back  to  the  carriage,  I ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  Florence  with  all  speed.  How 
shgl?  I describe  my  sensations  during  the  jour- 
no back  I lam  afraid  almost  all  my  first  feel- 
ings were  those  of  rage — grief  undoubtedly 
mingling  with  them;  but  still  with  rage  pre- 
dominant Gradually,  however,  anger  subsided, 
and  gave  way  to  sorrow— deep,  profound,  in- 
tense. So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so 
graceful,  to  be  lost  at  the  very  moment  she 
waa  mine  1 Oh,  it  was  too  terrible,  and  I wept 
like  a very  child.  For  more  than  one  long  hour 
I gave  way  to  feelings  very  near  akin  to  de- 
spair. I felt  then  how  deeply,  how  truly  I had 
loved  her.  I felt  that  I could  willingly  have 
sacrificed  my  life  for  hera  But  grief  was  vain. 
Anger  only  could  be  satisfied.  Vengeance,  I 
thought  1 would  have  vengeance,  on  whoseso- 
ever head  it  might  £alL  The  desire  was  so 


strong,  the  thirst  so  intense,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  my  head  were  turning  with  it.  During  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  the  one  that  preceded 
it,  I had  been  agitated  by  violent  emotions,  and 
now  the  climax  seemed  to  have  come,  and  my 
mind  was  unable  to  support  the  weight  As 
we  drove  along,  all  sorts  of  strange  images  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  eyes:  some  dark  and 
terrible,  some  light  and  ludicrous;  all  accom- 
panied with  a consciousness  that  they  were  not 
real,  that  the  sight  which  saw  them  was  not 
sane.  This  continued  all  the  way  down  the 
lower  part  of  the  hill,  through  the  gates,  to  the 
police-office.  But  there  I could  get  no  one  to 
attend  to  me.  Though  1 told  the  inferior  offi- 
cials all  that  had  occurred — ^though  I urged 
them  to  immediate  action — they  still  referred 
me  to  to-morrow,  and  I was  obliged  to  return 
to  my  hotel,  telling  me  that  their  chief  would 
call  upon  me  early. 

1 passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down 
my  room.  Sleep  was  of  course  impossible,  with 
a thousand  busy  fiends  tearing  my  heart,  and 
setting  my  brain  on  fire;  but  about  seven 
o’clock  on  the  following  day,  the  chief  of  police 
made  his  appearance,  and  my  tale  was  soon  told. 
I am  afraid  it  was  somewhat  incoherent ; and 
seeing  that  he  thought  me  mad,  I said,  “You 
think  my  brain  troubled,  signor,  and  so  perhaps 
it  is ; for  the  scene  I witnessed  last  night,  the 
anguish  of  my  mind,  and  the  utter  want  of  sleep 
and  rest  during  two  days,  have  made  me  ill; 
but  I am  nevertheless  quite  well  enough  to  ac- 
company you  to  the  villa  Spezzia,  and  there  you 
will  find  that  all  I have  said  is  true.” 

He  told  me  firmly  and  decidedly,  however, 
that  I should  not  be  permitted  to  accompany 
him;  that  he  would  go  immediately,  but  go 
alone,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  insisted  I 

should  see  a physician.  Doctor  P was  sent 

for,  even  without  my  consent,  and  it  was  ev- 
ident that  he  thought  me  very  ill,  for  he  not 
only  wrote  a prescription,  but  waited  with  me 
till  the  draught  had  been  brought  from  the 
apothecary’s,  and  saw  me  take  it.  It  must  have 
contained  some  strong  narootic,  for  in  a few 
minutes  I fell  into  a profound  sleep,  from  which 
I did  not  wake  till  evening.  I was  refreshed 
and  calmed,  and  though  my  grief  was  as  deep 
as  ever,  I could  let  my  mind  rest  upon  it  tran- 
quilly, though  painfully.  About  an  hour  after 
I awoke  the  chief  of  police  returned,  and  told 
me  the  result  of  his  investigations.  He  told 
me  he  had  examined  all  the  servants,  and  every 
body  in  the  villa,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
earthly  doubt  of  the  young  lady  having  delib- 
erately destroyed  herself  At  first  I replied 
furiously  that  it  was  false ; but  remembering 
the  impression  my  incoherence  had  produced  in 
the  morning,  and  fearing  personal  restraint,  I 
soon  contrived  to  conceal  my  feelings,  begged 
bis  pardon,  and  saw  him  depart  with  pleasure. 
It  was  too  late  to  go  out  to  the  villa  that  night, 
but  with  cold,  bitter  determination  I resolved 
to  see  the  marquis  and  his  eldest  daughter  on 
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tlie  following  day,  and  to  tell  them  they  had 
murdered  the  child  and  the  sister.  That  she 
had  died  by  her  own  hand  I would  not  believe, 
end  I knew  well  how  often  the  crimes  in  noble 
Italian  families  are  vailed  by  the  cautious  re- 
ports of  the  police.  There  was  another,  too,  on 
whom  I resolved  to  have  vengeance:  the  man 
who  I felt  sure  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
evil.  I would  haunt  him  like  an  avenging 
spirit,  I thought  I would  either  bring  him  to 
the  field,  and  have  life  for  life,  or  I would  fol- 
low him  throughout  the  world,  and  drive  him 
from  society  wherever  he  set  his  foot  But  my 
first  business  was  wdth  the  marquis  and  his 
dauglitcr ; and  I hardened  my  heart  to  devise 
words  that  might  be  daggers.  My  feelings  wore 
very  strange — such  as  I had  never  felt  in  En- 
gland. It  seemed  as  if  the  fierce,  unrelenting 
spirit  of  old  Italy  had  entered  into  me,  and 
changed  my  whole  nature. 

Sleep  I had  none  that  night ; and  by  day- 
light on  the  following  morning  I was  ready  to 
depart;  but  just  as  I was  about  to  set  out,  the 
phj'sician  appeared — a mild,  tranquil  old  man, 
with  a good  deal  of  sympathy  in  his  tone — 
whether  the  natural  breathing  of  a kindly 
spirit^  or  mere  professional  affectation,  I do  not 
know.  He  would  have  persuaded  me  to  remain 
at  home,  but  finding  that  I was  resolved  to  go, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  lieard  the  story  of  the 
Spezzia  family  from  the  chief  of  poliee ; that  ho 
M as  much  interested  in  it,  and  that  if  I could 
give  him  a place  in  mj"  carriage,  ho  would  ac- 
company me.  I was  glad  of  a companion  and 
a witness,  and  I let  him  go.  He  tried  to  talk 
with  me  by  the  way.  I could  see  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  soothe  and  calm  me;  but  I was  in 
no  mood  for  conversation,  and  I remained  silent 

The  morning  was  still  cool  and  fresh  when 
we  turued  off  to  the  right  from  the  Bologna 
road,  with  the  summit  of  tliat  fatal  villa  rising 
over  the  olive  and  fig  trees  before  us.  There  was 
a little  village  church,  with  its  beautiful  camp- 
anile, some  forty  yards  to  tlie  left  of  the  road, 
about  half  way  down,  and  I saw  some  young 
peasant  girls  standing  round  the  open  porch, 
and  looking  in.  It  instantly  struck  me  that  the 
body  lay  there,  and  I resolved  to  alight^  and 
look  upon  her  beautiful  face  once  more.  How 
tin*  V an  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  against 
s nciilo  had  been  got  over  I know  not,  and  stop 
not  to  inquire.  In  that  land  money  and  in- 
trigue do  every  thing,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  marvel.  I made  the  coachman  stop,  and  got 
out,  while  the  old  physician  followed  me  unin- 
vited. Wo  walked  up  the  path;  the  young 
girls  gathered  round  the  door,  screening  the  in- 
terior from  our  sight  till  we  had  mounted  t-be 
Rleps.  Then  the  sound  of  our  footfalls  made 
them  move  away  to  the  right  and  left-,  and  what 
was  it  I beheld  I Two  hand-biers,  covered  with 
mortuary  cloths,  lay  just  in  the  entrance  from 
the  great  door,  witli  the  bodies  of  the  dead  upon 
them,  and  flowers  strewed  upon  the  corpses. 
Gracious  Heaven  I I shall  never  forget  itl  I 


darted  forward.  I stood  by  the  side  of  the 
biers,  and  gazed  down ; but  not  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Beatrice.  There  were  the  fine  feat- 
ures, the  tall,  fair  brow,  the  raven  locks  of  her 
sister  Narcissa.  There  was  the  thin,  worn,  anx- 
ious countenance  of  the  Marquis  di  Spezzia. 
But  no  Beatrice  was  there. 

"Good  God;  what  is  all  this?”  I cxclaimedi, 
looking  at  the  priest  who  stood  by  Narcissa. 
He  eliook  his  head  sadly,  and  answered  noL 
But  the  old  physician  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  saying,  " Come  away,  come  aw- and  I 
returned  to  the  carriage,  and  drove  straight  to 
tlie  villa,  resolved  to  wring  some  information 
from  the  servants.  I thought  I saw*  it  all.  I 
fancied  that  they  had  given  the  honors  of  tbs 
church  to  the  cruel,  the  hard-hearted,  and  the 
vicious,  and  refused  them  to  the  innocent.  The 
door  of  the  villa  stood  open,  as  usual,  and  there 
were  two  Bervaiits  in  the  hall,  but  both  ran 
away  at  once  the  moment  tViey  saw  me.  I en- 
tered, however,  and  could  hear  voices  speak- 
ing; and  the  next  instant  there  was  a step  in 
the  vestibule,  coming  round  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  I thought  I knew  the  sound  of  the  foot- 
fall, but  for  an  instant  I could  not  sec;  and  I 
wonder  I did  not  fall  down  dead  with  the  beat- 
ing of  my  heart  The  next  moment  Beatrice 
herself  ran  forward,  with  her  hair  falling  over 
her  shoulders,  her  eyes  stained  with  weeping, 
but  with  her  arms  stretched  out  toward  me.  I 
caught  her  in  m3"  cml^rnce : I pressed  her  warm- 
ly^  to  my  bosom : I rnurinurcd  m3"  surprise  and 
jo3",  while  she  sobbed  forth,  "Thank  God  I 
Thank  God!  I thought  even  you  had  d^erted 
me.” 

Holding  her  still  in  m3^  arms,  I carried  her 
toward  the  saloon,  w’here  I had  seen  her  lying 
two  da3*8  before;  but  she  whispered,  "Not 
there!  not  there!”  and  I bore  her  into  the  less- 
er room.  But  it  was  long,  very  long,  before  I 
could  obtain  from  her  any  distinct  account  of 
w"h^t  had  happened. 

It  was  all  in  detached  fragments,  even  when 
I did  hear  it;  but  I found,  at  length,  that  the 
same  sight  w hich  had  deceived  me,  had,  prob- 
ably, deceived  others.  It  w’ould  seem  that  Nar- 
cissa had  discovered  the  fact  of  Beatrice  having 
sent  a messenger  to  me,  and  either  guessed,  or 
found  out  the  contents  of  her  note.  She  sought 
her  out  in  the  saloon,  and  assailed  her  with 
fierce  and  angry  language.  From  her  sistor’a 
answers  she  learned  that  her  own  criminal  in- 
tercourse w'ith  Conwa3"  was  discovered,  and  her 
fatlier  coming  in  at  the  moment,  a scene  ensued 
which  must  have  been  terrible,  but  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  I never  learned.  She  boldly 
avowed  her  guilt,  however,  and  the  frightftil 
position  in  w’hich  she  had  placed  herself. 

Excited  almost  to  phrens}",  the  marquis  sought 
out  Conway,  and  drove  him  from  the  house,  dar^ 
ing  him  to  do  his  worst,  and  receiving  back  bit- 
ter taunts  and  threats  in  return.  He  did  not 
return  to  the  saloon,  and  for  some  quarter  of  an 
hour,  her  sister  having  left  her  also,  Beatrice 
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remained  alone,  exhausted  and  almost  overpow- 
ered by  the  scene  that  had  just  passed.  At 
length,  however,  her  sister  came  buck,  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  and  the  poor  girl  knew  not 
whether  her  purpose  was  murder  or  suicide. 
Few’  words  passed ; for  Beatrice  sprang  up, 
shrieking  for  help,  and  attempted  to  wrest  the 
knife  from  her  sister’s  grasp.  Her  efforts  were 
in  vain,  however.  Narcissa  was  taller,  stron- 
ger, endued  with  the  strength  of  phrensy,  and 
holding  her  sister  back  with  her  left  hand,  she 
plunged  the  knife  into  her  own  bosom,  exclaim- 
ing bitterly,  “There ! see  what  you  have  done  I 
now  you  are  satisfied !”  The  struggle,  the  hor- 
ror, and  the  anguish  were  more  than  the  deli- 
cate frame  of  Beatrice  could  bear,  and  she  fell 
upon  the  floor  in  a death-like  fainting-fit,  after 
which  she  remembered  nothing  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Perhaps  some  remains  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion— perhaps  mere  habitual  impulse — induced 
Narcissa  to  try  to  catch  her  sister  as  she  fell,  or 
to  raise  her  when  she  had  fallen ; but,  certain 
it  is,  that  she  was  found  by  the  servants  lying 
across  the  inanimate  form  of  poor  Beatrice, 
with  the  fatal  knife  still  in  her  hand.  She  was 
yet  living  when  they  discovered  her,  and  bore 
her  to  her  chamber;  but  she  only  survived  a 
few  minutoa 

Wlioii  or  how  the  marquis  bad  died  no  one 
knew.  He  was  found  in  his  own  chamber,  seat- 
ed in  liis  arm-chair,  and  quite  dead.  There  was 
no  wound  or  mark  of  violence  upon  his  body. 
An  empty  vial  was  found  in  the  room,  but  with- 
out any  proof  that  it  had  ever  contained  pois- 
on, though  I had  very  little  doubt  that  such 
had  been  the  case.  Such  was  the  dark  and  ter- 
rible tragedy  at  the  Villa  Spezzia,  of  which  you 
may  hear  the  neighboring  peasantry  tell  the 
talc,  terribly  magnified  and  distorted  There 
were  many  painful  things  to  be  done,  and  va- 
rious difficulties  to  be  overcome;  but  the  good 
old  medico  who  had  accompanied  me  from 
Florence  was  of  infinite  service  both  to  me  and 
Beatrice.  He  soothed  and  calmed  her  even  bet- 
ter than  I could  do ; for  he  had  more  experi- 
ence of  the  heart  of  man  and  woman,  and  he 
brought  Ills  medical  skill,  too,  to  bear,  drawing 
forth  a large  pocket-case  full  of  vials,  and  ad- 
ministering w’hat  he  knew  would  tranquillize 
the  dear,  unhappy  girl.  He  went^  too,  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  to  make  many  ar- 
rangements that  were  necessary,  and  when  he 
returned,  he  offered  kindly  to  take  the  poor 
girl  to  his  own  house,  and  place  her  under  the 
care  of  his  wife.  No  better  plan  could  bo  de- 
vised, and,  in  the  evening,  we  quitted  that  dark 
and  melancholy  place,  and  made  our  way  back 
to  Florence.  Early  on  the  follow'ing  day  I flew 
to  Beatrice  again ; but  the  fatal  experience  of 
the  lust  few  days  had  shaken  her  confidence  in 
all  mankind,  and  she  seemed  to  doubt  even  my 
intentions  toward  her.  Those  doubts  were  soon 
removed,  however ; for  my  very  first  task  was 
to  represent  to  her  that,  left  alone  in  the  world, 
as  she  now  was,  she  must  endeavor  to  overcome 


her  grief  so  far  as  to  become  my  wife  immedi* 
ately.  Her  only  answer  was,  as  she  clung  round 
my  neck,  “ OIi,  take  me  away  from  tliis  dread- 
ful land  as  soon  ns  may  be.” 

For  a few  days,  several  distant  relations  vis- 
ited her  frequently,  and  seemed  inclined  to  in- 
terfere ; but  when  they  found  that  all  the  prop- 
erty left  by  the  marquis,  except  that  which 
went  to  a male  relation,  w’^ould  not  suffice  to 
pay  his  debts,  their  visits  fell  away,  and  Bea 
trice  was  left  entirely  to  her  own  discretion. 
At  that  time  great  difficulties  existed  in  Italy 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  a Roman  Catholic 
to  a Protestant,  and  the  only  means  of  solving 
them  rapidly  was  to  induce  the  old  physician 
and  his  wife  to  cross  the  Alps  with  me  int4> 
France,  bringing  Beatrice  along  with  them. 
This  was  easily  accomplished  by  means  that 
are  generally  all-powerful  with  Italians,  and, 
two  months  after  her  father’s  and  her  sister’s 
death,  Beatrice  became  mine.  She  remained 
with  me  for  three  happy  years,  and  left  me  the 
dear  boy  you  have  seen.  But  her  health  had 
received  a shook  at  the  Villa  Spezzia  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  and  she  died  calmly 
in  the  end  of  last  May.  Her  fate  was  a sad 
one ; but  she  showed  no  immoderate  grief  at  the 
approach  of  an  early  death,  no  eager  clinging 
to  life,  no  anxious  terror  at  the  view  of  the 
world  to  come.  Instead  of  perishing  by  a sia- 
ter’s  hand,  as  I once  thought^  or  by  her  own,  as 
Narcissa  had  perished,  she  died  with  her  babe 
by  her  side,  with  her  husband’s  arms  around 
her,  and  with  the  full  faith  and  hope  of  a Prot 
estant  Christian. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE  BussiAjr  yrjLBL 

The  **  IRgiort/  of  the  PeninatUar  Warf  by 
Colonel  Napier,  has  become  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish cloGsies.  It  is  a magnificent  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. Colonel  Napier,  aiding  with  his  sword 
in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  surely  will  not 
be  accused  of  being  the  blind  eulogist  of  his 
illustrious  foe.  He  thus  testifies  respecting  the 
character  of  the  French  Emperor  and  the  cause 
he  so  nobly  advocated. 

“Deep  unmitigated  hatred  of  democracy  was 
indeed  the  moving  spring  of  the  English  Tories* 
policy.  Napoleon  waa  tearred  againat^  not,  a$ 
they  pretended,  because  he  teaa  a tyrant  and  an 
usurper,  for  he  teas  neither  ; not  became  kU  tn- 
\>asion  of  Spain  teas  unjuat,  but  hccauae  lie  %Das 
the  pmccrfid  and  successful  enemy  of  aristocratic 
privilege.  The  happiness  and  independence  of 
the  Peninsula,  were  words  without  rncaning  in 
their  state  papers  and  speeches,  and  their  anger 
and  mortification  was  extreme,  when  they  found 
success  against  the  Emperor  had  fostered  that 
democracy  it  was  their  object  to  destroy.”  • 
“Such  was  Napoleon’s  situation,  and  as  he 
* Napier,  vol.  It.  p.  960 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  newTy-clecU*d  prince  immediately  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Emperor,  who  received  him 
frankly:  “As  you  are  offered  the  crown  of 
Sweden,”  said  Napoleon,  “ I permit  you  to  ac- 
cept it  I had  another  ■wish,  as  you  know. 
But,  in  short,  it  is  your  sword  which  has  made 
you  a king,  and  you  are  sensible  that  it  is  not 
for  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  3’oiir  good  for- 
tune.” He  then  entered  very  fully  with  him 
into  the  whole  plan  of  his  policy,  in  which  Ber- 
nadette appeared  entirely  to  concur.  Every 
day  he  attended  the  Emj>eror’s  lev^e  with  his 
ton,  mixing  with  the  other  courtiers.  By  such 
means  he  completely  gained  the  heart  of  Na- 
poleon. 

He  was  about  to  depart  poor.  Unwilling 
that  his  general  should  present  liimself  to  the 
Swedish  throne  in  that  necessitous  state  like  a 
mere  adventurer,  the  Emperor  generously  |)re- 
sented  him  with  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  his  own  treasury.  He  even  granted 
to  his  family  the  endowments,  which,  ns  a for- 
eign prince,  Bernadottc  could  no  longer  liimself 
retain;  and  they  finally  parted  on  ajiparently 
terms  of  mutual  satisfaction.* 

Alexander  had  for  a long  time  been  impor- 
tunate in  his  demands  that  Napoleon  should 
pledge  himself  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
should  never  be  re-established,  and  that  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  the  Prussian 
share  of  Poland,  sliould  receive  no  accession  of 
strength.  On  the  absolute  refusal  of  Napoleon 
to  consent  to  these  conditions,  Alexander  re- 
plied, in  language  of  irritation  and  menace, 

“What  means  Russia,”  said  Napoleon,  to  the 
envoy  of  Alexander,  “ by  holding  such  language  ? 
Does  she  desire  w-ar?  If  I had  wished  to  re- 
establish Poland,  I need  but  have  said  so,  and 
should  not  have,  in  that  case,  withdrawn  iny 
troops  from  Germany.  But  1 will  not  dishonor 
myself  by  declaring  that  tlio  Polish  kingdom 
shall  never  be  re-established,  nor  render  myself 
ridiculous  by  using  the  language  of  the  Divini- 
ty. It  would  sully  my  memory  to  put  my  seal 
to  an  act  which  recognized  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. Mueli  more  would  it  dishonor  me  to  de- 
clare tliat  the  realm  should  never  be  restored. 
No!  1 can  enter  into  no  engagement  that  would 
operate  against  the  brave  people  wdio  have 
served  me  so  well,  and  with  such  constant  good- 
will and  devotion.” 

Alexander  next  demanded  that  Napoleon 
should  guarantee  to  him  the  possession  of  the 
right  bank  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
also  of  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia.  But  Napoleon,  in  deference  to  Turkey 
and  Austria,  refused  to  lend  his  assistance  to 
these  acts  of  encroaehmeiit.  Ho  would  simply 
consent  to  leave  those  nations  to  settle  those 
difiiculties  among  themselves,  without  any  in- 
terference on  his  part. 

The  English  cabinet  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  new  perplexitit^s  int-o  wliieh 
Napoleon  was  plunged.  Agents  were  sent  to 
* Segur's  Expedition  lu  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 


St  Petersburgh  to  form  a new  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  Const!  tutional  England  and  despot- 
ic Russia  joined  hands  to  crush  the  “Emperor 
of  the  Republic.”  The  Cabinet  of  St  James 
opened  its  treasures  of  gold  to  the  Ctor,  and 
offered  the  most  efficient  co-operation  with  its 
resistless  navy  and  its  strong  armies.  The  Rus- 
sians were  encouraged  to  hostilities  by  the  as- 
surance that  Napoleon  was  so  entangled  in  the 
Spanish  war,  that  he  could  withdraw  no  effi- 
cient forces  to  resist  the  armies  of  Russiik 

“During  the  last  months  of  my  sojourn  in 
St  Petersburgh,”  says  Caulaincourt,  “how  fre- 
quently did  Alexander  make  me  the  confidant 
of  his  anxious  feelings.  England,  the  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  France,  maintained  secret  agents 
at  the  court  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  stir- 
ring up  disaffection  and  discontent  around  the 
throne.  The  English  cabinet  was  well  aware 
that  a propaganda  war  was  impossible  as  long 
as  Russia  should  continue  allied  to  France.  On 
this  point  all  the  powers  were  agreed,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  all  the  sovereigus  were 
perjured,  one  onl}’  excepted.  He  was  to  be  se- 
duced from  his  allegiance  or  doomed  to  de- 
struction. Alexander,  at  the  period  to  which  I 
am  now  referring,  was  no  longer  a gay,  thought- 
less young  man.  The  circumstances  by  which 
he  found  himself  surrounded  had  forced  a train 
of  serious  reflection  on  his  mind,  and  he  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  the  peculiarit}^  of  his 
personal  position.  In  his  private  conversations 
with  me,  he  often  said  manj^  things  which  he 
would  not  have  said  to  his  own  brothel's,  and 
whicli  possibly  he  could  not  have  said  with 
safety  to  his  ministers.  Beneath  an  exterior 
air  of  confidence,  ho  concealed  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions.  In  the  irritated  feeling  which 
then  pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Russia,  Al- 
exanders  intimacy  with  the  French  embassador 
was  severely  reprebended,  and  he  knew  it.  We 
sometimes  enjoyed  a hearty  laugh  at  finding 
ourselves  compelled  to  make  assignatioM  with 
as  much  secrecy  as  two  young  lovers.  “Mj 
dear  Caulaincourt,”  said  Alexander  to  me  one 
evening,  when  wc  were  conversing  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Empress’s  apartments,  “Napoleon 
ought  to  bo  made  acquainted  with  the  plots 
which  are  here  hatching  against  him.  I have 
concealed  nothing  from  you,  niy  dear  duke.  In 
my  confidence,  I have  perhaps  overstepped  the 
limits  of  strict  propriety.  Tell  your  Emperor 
all  that  I have  revealed  to  you;  tell  him  all 
that  you  liavc  seen  and  read  ; tell  him  that  here 
the  earth  trembles  beneath  my  feet — that  hero, 
in  my  own  empire,  he  has  rendered  iny  position 
intolerable  by  his  violation  of  treaties.  Trans- 
mit. to  him  from  me  this  candid  and  final  decla- 
ration. If  once  the  war  be  fairly  entered  upon, 
eitlier  he,  Alexander,  or  I,  Napoleon,  roust  lose 
our  crown.”*  The  violation  of  treaties  here 
referred  to  was  Napoleon’s  seizure  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Oldenburg  to  prevent  smuggling. 

Napoleon,  weary  of  fields  of  blood,  was  ex* 
* Recollections  of  Caulaincourt,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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trranely  reluctant  again  to  draw  the  sword.  The 
consolidation  of  his  empire  demanded  peace, 
France,  after  a struggle  of  twenty  years  against 
combined  Europe,  was  anxious  for  repose.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Napoleon  again  made 
the  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  promote  peace. 
He  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Czar,  with  assurances 
of  his  most  kind,  fraternal  feelings.  He  pledged 
himself  that  he  w ould  do  nothing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  instigate  the  re-establishmcut  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland ; promised  any  reason- 
able indemnificatioii  for  past  grievances;  and 
even  consented  to  allow  Russia  to  relax  the 
rigors  of  the  Continental  system,  by  opening 
her  ports*  under  licenses,  to  English  goods. 
But  Russia  was  now  under  the  influence  of  the 
cabinet  of  Stw  James.  The  English  could  not 
long  retain  their  positions  in  the  Peninsula,  un- 
less they  could  cause  Napoleon  again  to  be  as- 
sailed from  the  North.  The  war  party  was  in 
the  ascendant  In  these  concessions  of  Napo- 
leon, the  Czar  thought  he  saw  but  indications 
of  weakness.  lie  therefore,  influenced  by  the 
hostile  nobles,  replied  that  he  would  accept  the 
terms,  provided,  first,  that  Napoleon  would 
pledge  himself  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  Poles 
io  regain  their  independence ; secondli/t  that  he 
wmld  allow  Russia  to  take  possession  of  a portion 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  thirdly^  that  he 
widd  withdraw  all  his  troops  from  Germany^  and 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Kourakin,  the  Russian  embassador,  in  sub- 
mitting this  insulting  ultimatum  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  Tuilerics,  signified  his  intention  to  quit 
Paris  in  eight  days  if  they  were  not  accepted. 
The  indignation  of  Nopoloori  w’as  strongly 
aroused.  “It  wms  long,”  said  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  “since  I had  been  accustomed  to  such 
a tone,  and  I was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
myself  to  be  anticipated.  I could  have  march- 
ed to  Russia  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  enterprise  was  popular.  The  cause  was 
European.  It  was  tlic  last  effort  that  remained 
to  be  made  by  France.  Her  fate,  and  that  of 
the  new  European  system,  depended  upon  the 
struggle.  Russia  w’as  the  last  resource  of  En- 
gland. Yet  Alexander  and  I w'ere  in  the  con- 
dition of  two  boasters,  who,  wdtliout  wishing  to 
• fight,  w'crc  endeavoring  to  frighten  each  other. 

I w'ould  most  w illingly  liave  maintained  peace, 
being  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  unfa- 
vorable circumstances.  And  all  I have  since 
learned  convinces  me  that  Alexander  was  oven 
less  desirous  of  w’ar  tlian  myself.”* 

• “ However  Napoleon,  who  always  strove  to  cast  upon 
hiJi  adversaries  the  responsibility  of  the  wars,  and  who 
seemed  to  march  but  with  regret  to  those  fields  of  battle, 
which  constantty  served  to  increase  the  ([lory  of  his  name, 
would  not  commence  hostilities  w’ilh  his  friend  of  Erfurth 
without  seeking  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between 
them,  on  w’hich  depended  the  repose  of  Europe.  He  wrote 
to  him  several  times  with  thia  aim  io  view.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  said  : 

“ * This  is  the  repetition  of  that  which  behold  in  Prus- 
sia in  1805,  and  at  Vienna  In  1800.  For  myself,  I shall 
remain  the  personal  friend  of  your  Majesiy,  even  if  that 
(ktality,  which  misleads  all  Europe,  should  one  day  place 


lu  reference  to  these  difficulties  Napier  saya; 
“The  unmatched  power  of  Napoleon’s  genius 
W'as  now  being  displayed  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner. His  interest,  his  inclination,  and  his  ex- 
pectation were  alike  opposed  to  a war  with 
Russia,  But  Alexander  and  himself,  each  Rop- 
ing that  a menacing  display  of  strength  would 
reduce  the  other  to  negotiation,  advanced  step 
by  step,  till  blows  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
Napoleon,  a man  capable  of  sincere  friendship, 
had  relied  too  much  and  too  long  on  the  exist 
ence  of  a like  feeling  in  tlie  Russian  Emperor. 
And,  misled  perhaps  by  the  sentiment  of  his 
own  energy,  did  not  sufficientl}’’  allow  for  tho 
daring  intrigues  of  a court  where  secret  com- 
binations of  the  nobles  formed  the  real  govern- 
ing power. 

“With  a court  so  situated,  angry  negotia- 
tions, once  commenced,  rendered  war  inevit- 
able, and  the  more  especially  that  the  Russian 
cabinet^  w'hich  had  long  determined  on  hostil- 
ities, though  undecided  as  to  the  time  of  draw- 
ing the  sw'ord,  ivas  well  aware  of  the  secret 
designs  and  proceedings  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and 
of  the  discontent  of  Murak  The  Hollanders 
were  known  to  desire  independence,  and  tho 
deep  hatred  which  the  people  of  Prussia  bore  to 
the  Frencli  was  matter  of  notoriety.  Bernadotte, 
who  very  early  had  resolved  to  cast  down  the 
ladder  by  which  he  rose,  w'as  the  secret  adviser 
of  these  practices  against  Napoleon’s  power  in 
Italy,  and  he  was  also  in  communication  w ith 
the  Spaniards.  Thus  Napoleon,  having  a war 


arms  in  the  hands  of  our  tw'o  nations.  I shall  rcguluto 
myself  solely  by  your  Majesty.  I shall  never  commeneo 
the  attack.  My  troops  will  not  advance  until  your  Majesty 
shall  have  broken  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  1 shall  he  the  first 
to  disarm  if  your  Majesty  will  re-establish  the  ronfldeoce 
that  existed  between  us.  Have  you  ever  bad  cause  to  ro- 
pcnl  thereof?’ 

“ This  moderate  language  made  the  Emperor  AJexandcr 
believe  that  Napoleon  feared  an  open  rupture,  and  that  ho 
W'as  not  ready  Ibr  war.  He  \yas  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  reports  which  M.  dc  RomanrofT received  from  Paris, 
which  rcjircscnicd  the  Emperor  as  disposed  to  make  any 
KacriflecH  to  avoid  a fresh  collision  on  the  ('ontinent.” — 
Life  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  Laurent  de  L'Arobchx,  vol. 
xl.  p.  68. 

“ The  difference  between  France  and  Rus.sia,  it  is  gen- 
erally stated,  was  caused  by  Napoleon’s  annexing  the 
lerritortes  of  several  members  of  the  Confederation  of  tha 
Rhine  to  France.  Among  these  was  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, who  refused  to  take  Erfurth.  with  the  territory  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  in  exchange  for  his  duchy,  and  preferr^ 
to  retire  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus.sia.  his  near 
relation.  But  in  fact  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Russia  was,  that  Alexander  would  not  adhere 
so  closely  to  the  (xontinenuU  system  as  he  had  promised 
at  Erftirih.  Napoleon  thought  that  peace  could  he  obtained 
but  by  carrying  this  system  through.  He  had  made  too 
many  sacrifices  already  in  maintaining  it  to  be  willing  to 
give  it  up.  Moreover,  he  saxv  that  the  two  empires  would 
necessarily  come  to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  should  attempt 
to  execute  her  plans  upon  Constantinople,  w'hich  Western 
Europe  would  not  permit.  Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head 
of  such  a force  as  ho  might  never  again  be  able  to  com- 
mand, and  thought  it  a great  object  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  projects  of  the  Russian  Colossus.  The  fbrmid- 
ablencss  of  this  gigantic  power  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
the  necessity  of  clipping  the  wings  of  its  smbition  are  now 
sufllcicntly  apparent.” — EncyclopauLia  Americana,  Aitlola 
**  Napoleon.” 
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in  Spain  which  required  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  keep  in  a balanced  state,  was  forced,  by 
resistless  circumstances,  into  another  and  more 
formidable  contest  in  the  distant  North,  when 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  prepared  to  rise  upon 
his  lines  of  communication,  and  when  his  ex- 
tensive sea  frontier  was  exposed  to  the  all- 
powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain.”* 

Military  preparations  of  enormous  magnitude 
were  now  made  on  both  sides,  to  prepare  for  a 
conflict  which  seemed  inevitable.  The  war  with 
England  was  the  cause  of  all  these  troubles. 
Peace  with  England  would  immediately  bring 
repose  to  the  world.  Napoleon  was  so  situated 
that  he  was  exposed  to  blows,  on  every  side, 
from  the  terrible  fleet  of  England.  He  could 
strike  no  blows  in  return.  Britannia  needed 
“no  bulwarks  to  frown  along  the  steep.”  No 
French  battery  could  throw  a shot  across  the 
Channel.  But  the  fleet  of  England  could  bom- 
bard the  cities  of  France  and  of  her  allies,  rav- 
age their  colonies,  and  consume  their  commerce. 
Under  these  circumstances^  Napoleon  conde- 
scended to  make  still  another  effort  to  disarm 
the  hostility  of  his  implacable  foe.  “ According 
to  his  usual  custom,”  says  Alison,  “ when  about 
to  commence  the  most  serious  hostilities,  Napo- 
leon made  proposals  of  peace  to  England.  The 
terms  now  offered  were,  ‘That  the  integrity  of 
Spain  should  be  guaranteed;  that  France 
should  renounce  all  extension  of  her  empire  on 
the  side  of  the  Pyrenees;  that  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  Spain  should  be  declared  independ- 
ent, and  the  country  governed  by  the  national 
institution  of  the  Cortes;  that  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  Portugal  should  be  guaran- 
teed, and  the  house  of  Braganza  reign  in  that 
kingdom ; that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  its  present  ruler,  and 
that  of  Sicily  with  its  present  king ; and  tliat 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  French  and  British  troops,  both  by  land 
and  sea.’ 

“To  these  proposals  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
plied, that  if  by  the  term  ‘ reigning  dynasty*  the 
French  government  meant  the  ro^'al  authority 
of  Spain  and  its  government  as  now  vested  in 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  Cortes  assembled  un- 
der his  authority,  and  not  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  VH.,  no  negotiations  could  be  ad- 
mitted on  such  a basis.” 

The  desire  for  peace  must  have  been  incon- 
ceivably strong  in  the  bosom  of  Napoleon,  to 
have  rendered  it  possible  for  him  thus  perse- 
veringly  to  plead  with  his  arrogant  foes.  He 
was  repulsed,  insulted,  treated  with  unblushing 
perfidy,  renewedly  assailed  without  warning; 
and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humaiiit}*,  he 
never  ceased  to  implore  peace.  He  was  finally 
crushed  by  the  onset  of  a million  of  bayonets. 
TIis  great  heart  yielded  to  the  agony  of  St  He- 
lena, and  then  his  triumphant  foes  piled  upon 
the  tomb  of  their  victim  the  guilt  of  their  own 
deeds  of  aggression  and  blood.  In  consequence 
* Napier,  vol.  ill.  p.  273. 


the  noble  name  of  Napoleon  is  now,  in  the 
mouths  of  thousands,  but  a by-word  and  a 
mockery — ^but  the  synonym  for  blood-thinHnsn 
and  insatiable  ambition.  An  act  more  ungener- 
ous than  this  earth  has  never  witnessed.  But 
God  is  just  He  will  yet  lay  “judgment  to  the 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet” 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  unable  to  deny  this  new  pa- 
cific overture,  disingenuously  seeks  to  attribute 
it  to  some  unworthy  motive.  “It  might  be^” 
says  he,  “Lord  Wellington’s  successes,  or  the 
lingering  anxiety  to  avoid  a war  involving  so 
many  contingencies  as  that  of  Russia,  or  H 
might  be  a desire  to  impress  the  French  public 
that  he  was  always  disposed  toward  peace,  that 
induced  Napoleon  to  direct  the  Duke  of  Bassa- 
no  to  write  a letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  This 
feeble  effort  toward  a general  peace  having  al- 
together miscarried,  it  became  a subject  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  approaching  breach  be- 
tween the  two  great  empires  could  not  yet  be 
prevented.”* 

In  reference  to  these  conciliatory  efforts  of 
Napoleon,  Lockhart  says,  “ He,  thus  called  on 
to  review  with  new  seriousness  the  whole  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  his  empire,  appears  to 
have  felt  very  distinctly  that  neither  could  be 
secure  unless  an  end  were  by  some  means  put 
to  the  war  with  England.  He,  in  effect,  open- 
ed a communication  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, when  the  fall  of  Badajos  was  announced 
to  him,  but,  ere  the  negotiation  had  proceeded 
many  steps,  his  pride  returned  upon  him  with 
its  original  obstinacy,  and  the  renewed  demand 
that  Joseph  should  be  recognized  King  of  Spain 
abruptly  closed  the  intercourse  of  the  diploma- 
tists. Such  being  the  state  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  all  hope  of  an  accommodation  with  En- 
gland at  an  end,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  Napoleon  would  have  spared  no  efforts  to 
accommodate  bis  differences  with  Russia.” 

Napier  says,  “The  proposal  for  peace  which 
he  made  to  England  before  his  departure  for 
the  Niemen,  is  another  circumstance  where  his 
object  appears  to  have  been  misrepresented. 
In  this  proposal  for  peace  he  offered  to  acknowl- 
edge the  house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  in  Sicily,  and  to  withdraw 
his  army  from  the  Peninsula,  if  England  would  • 
join  him  in  guaranteeing  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
Joseph,  together  with  a constitution,  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  a national  Cortes.  This  was  a vir- 
tual renunciation  of  the  Continental  System  for 
the  sake  of  a peace  with  England,  and  a propo- 
sal wliich  obviated  the  charge  of  aiming  at  uni- 
versal dominion,  seeing  that  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  England  would  have  retained 
their  full  strength,  and  the  limits  of  his  empire 
would  have  been  fixed.  The  offer  was  also 
made  at  a time  when  the  emperor  was  certain- 
ly more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  yet  been — 
when  Portugal  was,  by  the  avowal  of  Welling- 
ton himself,  far  from  secure,  and  Spain  quits 
exhausted.  At  peace  with  England,  Napoleon 
* Scott’s  Napoleon,  vdl.  il.  p 112. 
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could  easily  have  restored  the  Polbh  nation, 
and  Russia  would^  have  been  suppressed.  Now 
Poland  has  fallen,  and  Russia  stalks  in  the  plen> 
itude  of  her  barbarous  tyranny.”* 

Napoleon  was  now  compelled  to  gather  up 
his  strength  to  contend  against  England  upon 
the  sea,  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia  in  the 
North,  and  the  insurgents  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal in  the  South,  roused,  strengthened,  and 
guided  by  the  armies  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
an  Herculean  enterprise.  With  Herculean  en- 
ergy Napoleon  went  forth  to  meet  it  llis  allies 
rallied  around  him  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
the  struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism.  It 
was  a struggle  of  the  friends  of  reformed  gov- 
emmeiits  and  of  popular  rights,  throughout  Eu- 
n^pe,  against  the  partisans  of  the  old  feudal 
aristocracy. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  there  were  at  this 
time  two  parties— the  aristocratic  and  the  popu- 
lar. On  the  whole  they  were  not  very  unequal- 
ly divided.  Napoleon  was  the  gigantic  heart 

the  popular  party,  and  the  mighty  pulsations 
of  his  energies  throbbed  through  Europe.  The 
aristocratic  party  was  dominant  in  England. 
The  popular  party  was  trampled  in  the  dustf 
Aristocratic  England  and  despotic  Russia  now 
grasped  hands  in  congenial  alliance. 

Some  persons  connected  with  the  ancient  no- 
bility, intimated  that  it  would  be  hazardous  for 
Napoleon  to  leave  France  upon  so  distant  an 
expedition,  as  conspiracies  might  be  formed 

* Napier,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

t Colonel  Napier  thus  candidly  describes  the  political 
•Ute  of  England  at  this  time:  “ The  new  administration, 
despised  by  the  country,  were  not  the  less  powerful  in 
Pariiament.  Its  domestic  proceedings  were  therefore  char- 
•aerized  by  all  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
system,  without  his  redeeming  genius.  The  press  was 
psrseruted  with  malignant  ferocity,  and  the  government 
sought  to  corrupt  all  that  it  could  not  trample  upon. 
Meanwhile,  all  thinking  men,  who  were  not  biassed  by 
fketions.  or  dazzled  by  military  splendor,  perceived  in  the 
caonnous  expenses  incurred  to  express  the  democratic 
principle^  and  in  the  consequent  transfer  of  property,  the 
sore  foandation  of  Aiture  reaction  and  revolution.  The 
distress  of  the  working  classes  had  already  produced  par- 
tial insurrections,  and  the  nation  at  large  was  beginning 
to  perceive  that  the  governing  powers,  whether  represenl- 
ttive  or  executive,  w'erc  capacious  usurpers  of  the  people’s 
rigbu.” 

**  Napoleon's  Continental  System,  although  of  the  nature 
of  a sumptuary  law’,  which  the  desires  of  men  will  never 
soffer  to  exist  long  in  vigor,  was  yet  so  efficient,  that  the 
British  government  was  forced  to  encourage  and  protect 
nicit  trading,  to  the  great  detriment  of  mercantile  moral- 
ity. The  island  of  Heligoland  was  the  chief  point  of  de- 
posit for  this  commerce,  and  either  by  trading  energy,  or 
by  the  connivance  of  continental  governments,  the  Em- 
peror’s system  was  continually  baffled.  Nevertheless,  its 
effecta  will  not  quickly  pass  away.  It  pressed  sorely  upon 
the  manufactures  at  the  lime,  and,  by  giving  rise  to  rival 
eotablishments  on  the  Continent,  has  awakened  in  Ger- 
Bttny  a commercial  spirit  by  no  means  favorable  to  En- 
fdand’s  manofacturing  superiority.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  government  was  very  simple ; namely,  to  bribe  ail 
powers  to  war  with  France.  Hence  to  Russia  every  thing 
lave  specie  was  granted.  Hence,  also,  amicable  relations 
with  Sweden  were  immediately  re-established,  and  the 
more  readjly.  that  this  power  had  lent  herself  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Continental  System,  by  permiuing  the  entry  of 
British  goods  at  Stnlsund.’’— Napikb^s  Penauuiar  War^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  270. 

Voi.  VUI.— No.  44.— L 
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against  his  government  “Why,”  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  “do  you  menace  my  absence  with 
the  different  parties  still  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire?  Where  are  tliey?  I 
see  but  a single  one  against  me,  that  of  a few 
royalists,  the  principal  part  of  whom  are  of  the 
ancient  old  and  inexperienced  Bui 

they  dread  my  downfall  more  than  they  desire 
it  That  which  I have  accomplished  of  the 
most  beneficial  description,  is  the  stemming  of 
the  revolutionary  torrent  It  would  have  swal- 
lowed up  every  thing,  Europe  and  yourselves. 
I have  united  the  most  opposite  parties,  amal- 
gamated rival  classes,  and  yet  there  exist  among 
! you  some  obstinate  nobles  who  resist,  who  re- 
^e  my  places.  Very  well!  What  is  that  to 
mo  f It  is  for  your  advantage,  for  your  security 
that  I offer  them  to  you.  What  would  you  do 
singly  by  yourselves  and  without  me?  You  are 
a mere  handful  opposed  to  masses.  Do  you  not 
see  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this 
struggle  between  the  common$  and  the  nobility^ 
by  a complete  fusion  of  all  that  is  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  two  classes  ? I offer  you  the 
hand  of  amity,  and  you  reject  it  But  what  need 
have  I of  you  ? While  I support  you,  I do  my- 
self injury  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Fhr  what 
am  I but  the  king  of  the  eemmonef  Is  not  that 
sufficient  ?” 

Napoleon  immediately  called  upon  his  allies 
for  assistance.  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  various  states  of 
the  Rhenish  Confederation,  responded  generous- 
ly to  the  call.  All  of  these  states,  except  Prussia 
and  Austria,  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  revolutionized  France.  Austria  waa 
now  allied  to  Napoleon  by  marriage.  Prussia, 
wavering  between  despotism  and  liberty,  hesi- 
tatingly arrayed  herself  under  the  banners  of 
France.  Napoleon  soon  found  nearly  five  hund- 
red thousand  men,  all  ready  with  enthusiasm  to 
follow  his  guidance.* 


* Colonel  Napier  teatifiea  to  the  treachery  which  at  that 
time  influenced  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

“ It  has  already  been  shown  that,  while  negotiating 
with  France  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  in  1813,  the 
Austrian  cabinet  was  cognizant  of,  and  secretly  aiding  tha 
plan  of  a vast  insurrection,  extending  flrom  the  Tyrol  to 
CaJabria,  and  other  Illyrian  provinces.  The  management 
of  this  scheme  was  intrusted  by  the  British  cabinet  to  Gen- 
eral Nugent  and  Mr.  King,  who  were  at  Vienna.  Their 
agents  went  from  thence  to  Italy  and  the  Illyrian  coasf 
Many  Austrian  officers  were  engaged  in  the  project ; and 
Italians  of  great  families  entered  into  commercial  honses, 
to  enable  them  with  more  flicility  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
Moreover,  Austria,  wiiile  actually  signing  the  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  waa,  with  unceasing  importunity,  urging  Prus- 
sia to  join  the  Russians  in  opposition  to  him.  The  foeble 
operations  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  manner  in  whieft 
ho  uncovered  the  Emperor’s  right  ffank,  and  permitted 
Tchitebagofl'  to  move  to  the  Berreaina,  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  were  but  continuations  of  this  deceitful  pcdicy. 
And  it  was  openly  advanced  as  a merit  by  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  that  her  offer  of  mediation,  affer  the  battle  of  Bout- 
zen,  was  made  solely  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to  or- 
ganize the  army  which  was  to  join  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians. Finally,  the  armistice  itself  wa.s  violated,  hostili- 
ties being  commenced  before  Us  termination,  to  enable  the 
Russian  troops  safoly  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.’* 
— Napibb,  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
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Poland  was  almost  in  a phrensy  of  joy.  She 
felt  that  the  hour  of  her  redemption  had  come. 
The  nation  was  ready,  as  one  man,  to  rally  be> 
neath  the  banners  of  Napoleon,  if  he  would  but 
shield  them  from  their  r^istless  oppressors.  But 
sixteen  millions  of  people,  surrounded  by  hostile 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  could  do  nothing 
alone.  Napoleon  was  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
perplexity.  All  hb  sympathies  were  with  the 
Poles.  But  Francis  of  Austria  had  become  his 
ally  and  his  father-in-law.  With  Francis,  polit- 
ical considerations  were  far  stronger  than  pa- 
rental ties.  Austria  would  immediately  have 
joined  the  Russian  alliance,  had  Napoleon  wrest- 
ed from  her  her  Polish  provinces.  Napoleon  was 
also  still  hoping  to  effect  a speedy  peace  wit^ 
Russia,  and  wished  to  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
animosity  of  the  Czar. 

Alexander  had  now  assembled  an  immense 
army  near  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  about 
the  middle  of  April  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  hie  troops.  Napoleon  having  made  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  the  government  of 
France  during  his  absence,  departed  on  the  9th 
of  May  for  Dresden,  on  his  way  to  join  the 
gprand  army.  Maria  Louisa  accompanied  him. 
The  progress  of  the  imperial  pair  was  a contin- 
ual triumph.  Banners*  of  welcome,  triumphal 
arches,  processions  of  maidens,  ringing  of  bells, 
music  and  acclamations  greeted  them  wherever 
they  appeared.  The  enthusiasm  was  as  great 
in  Germany  as  in  France.  Crowds  thronged 
the  road  sides  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  illus- 
trious man  whose  renown  filled  the  world. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  had  been 
named  by  Napoleon  as  the  general  rendezvous 
for  the  kings  and  princes  in  alliance  with  him. 
Among  those  who  were  there  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  consort^ 
were  the  Emperor  and  ^press  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  came  however  uninvited, 
the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Naples,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  Westphalia,  and  a crowd  of  minor 
princes.  The  Emperor  occupied  the  grand 
apartments  of  the  palace.  The  regards  of  all 
men  were  turned  to  hicn.  The  gates  of  the 
palace  were  ever  thronged  with  multitudes 
eager  to  see  that  controlling  spirit  at  whose 
word  nearly  all  Europe  was  ready  to  march 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north.  Napo- 
leon was  under  the  necessity  of  exerting  a pri- 
vate influence  to  secure  some  attention  being 
paid  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  was  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  overlooked.  Napoleon  on  all 
occasions  granted  the  precedence  to  his  father- 
in-law.  Frederic  William  wandered  through 
these  brilliant  scenes,  abject  and  melancholy.* 

* “ Tbc  principal  object  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was 
to  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  Rusnia  in  this  assembly  of  kinKS 

andprinL^es  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  evidence 
of  hit  alliance  with  them,  to  bind  his  allies  to  him  more 
eloaely,  and  through  the  influence  of  that  paternity,  com- 
bined with  a grand  display  of  forces,  to  induce  Russia  to 
return  to  a flriendly  spirit ; fbr  I can  not  repent  too  often,  ' 
that  Napoleon  entered  upon  this  war  with  extreme  reloc- 
tanoe,  and  to  the  very  last  moment  he  cherished  the  hope 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Napoleon  had  not 
at  Dresden  a single  armed  Frenchman  in  at- 
tendance upon  his  person.  He  was  entirely 
under  the  protection  of  his  German  alliea 
When  subsequently  at  St  Helena,  reminded  of 
this  fact,  he  remarked,  “ I was  in  so  good  a fam- 
ily, with  such  worthy  people,  that  I ran  no  risk. 
I was  beloved  by  all,  and  at  this  moment,  I am 
sure  that  the  King  of  Saxony  daily  prays  for 
me.” 

Napoleon  remained  at  Dreeden  about  a fort- 
night During  this  time  he  was  incessantly  oo- 
cupied  dictating  dispatches  relative  to  the  cam- 
paign about  to  be  opened,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Spain.  Immense  quantities  of 
men,  horses,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  every 
description,  were  moving  from  all  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  toward  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen.  Such  an  array  was  congregated  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  modern  Europe. 
Napoleon,  being  thus  prepared  for  war,  and 
with  such  forces  as  to  render  success  apparently 
certain,  made  a new  attempt  at  negotiation 
with  the  Czar.  He  dispatched  the  Count  Nar« 
bonne  to  Wilna,  the  head  quarters  of  Alexan- 
der, to  propose  terms  of  accommodation.  But 
neither  Alexander  nor  his  ministers  would  con- 
descend even  to  grant  the  envoy  an  audience. 
When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  this  contempt- 
uous repulse,  he  calmly  said,  **The  vanquished 
have  assumed  the  tone  of  victors.  They  are 
drawn  by  fate  which  has  decreed  their  destiny.” 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  army  to 
advance  and  to  cross  the  Niemen.  He  then  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation  :• 

**  Soldiers  I the  second  war  of  Poland  bat 
commenced.  The  first  war  terminated  at  Fried- 
land  and  Tilsit  At  Tilsit  Russia  swore  eternal 
alliance  with  France,  and  war  with  England. 
She  has  openly  violated  her  oath,  and  refuses 
to  offer  any  explanation  of  her  strange  conduct 
till  the  French  Eagle  shall  have  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  consequently  shall  have  left  her 
allies  at  her  discretion.  Russia  is  impelled  on- 
ward by  fatality.  Her  destiny  is  al^ut  to  be 
accomplished.  Does  she  believe  that  we  have 
degenerated  ? that  we  are  no  longer  the  soldiers 
of  Austerlitz?  She  has  placed  us  between  dia> 
honor  and  war.  The  choice  can  not  for  an  in 
slant  be  doubtful  Let  us  march  forward  then 


of  avoiding  it.  But  tha  cold  and  inflexible  attitude  oTtbe 
Czar,  bis  reserve,  his  persistence  in  requirements  whieli 
could  not  be  admitted,  because  they  were  humiliating,  con- 
vinced Napoleon  that  Alexander  had  chosen  his  part,  and 
that  he  was  two  deeply  involved  in  engagements  with  En- 
gland to  draw  back.”— iVapoieon  et  Marie  Lonise^  Sowcw- 
mr$  HistoriqWf  db  M.  lb  Baro?i  Menbval,  tome  ii.  p.  )8L 
* A conqueror’s  march  to  Moscow  amid  such  danger* 
was  a design  more  vast,  more  hardy,  more  astounding* 
than  ever  befbre  entered  the  imagination  of  man  ; yet  it 
was  achieved  and  solely  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  N apo- 
leon  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  avoid  it  {the  war  witli 
Russia)  while  the  Spanish  contest  continued  ; yet  with  n 
(hr  reaching  European  policy,  in  which  his  English  adver- 
saries were  defleient,  he  (bresaw  and  desired  to  check  tlm 
growing  strength  of  that  fearf\il  and  wicked  power,  whicli 
now  menaces  the  civilliad  worid.”— Napibb,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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and  crossing  the  Niemen,  cany  the  war  into 
her  territories.  The  second  war  of  Poland  will 
be  to  the  French  arms  as  glorions  as  the  first 
But  our  next  peace  must  carry  with  it  its  own 
guarantee,  and  put  an  end  to  that  arrogant  in- 
fluence which  for  the  last  fifty  years,  Russia  has 
exercised  over  the  affairs  of  Europe.** 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  ente]:tained  no  ap- 
prehension respecting  the  result  of  the  war. 
“ Never,**  said  he,  **  was  the  success  of  an  expe- 
dition more  certain-  I see  on  all  sides  nothing 
but  probabilities  in  my  favor.  Not  only  do  I 
advance  at  the  head  of  the  immense  forces  of 
Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  and  Poland,  but  the  two  monarchies 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  Russia  against  me,  have  now 
ranged  themselves  on  my  side.  They  espouse 
my  cause  with  the  zeal  of  my  oldest  frienda 
Why  should  I not  number  in  a similar  class, 
Turkey  and  Sweden?  The  former  is  at  this 
moment  in  all  probability,  resuming  its  arms 
against  the  Russiana  Bernadette  hesitates,  it 
is'true,  but  he  is  a Frenchman.  He  will  regain 
his  old  associations  on  the  first  cannon  shot 
He  will  not  refuse  to  Sweden  so  favorable  an 
oppartnnity  to  avenge  the  disasters  of  Charles 
XIL  Never  again  can  such  a favorable  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  be  anticipated-  I feel 
that  it  draws  me  on,  and  if  Alexander  persists  in 
refusing  my  propositions,  I shall  pass  the  Nie- 
men-*** 

In  the  following  words  Napoleon  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  peculiar  ideas  of  destiny.  **  Do  yon 
dread  the  war  as  endangering  my  life  f It  was 
thus  that  in  the  times  of  conspiracy,  attempts 
were  made  to  fngbten  me  about  Georgea  He 
was  said  to  be  every  where  upon  my  track: 
that  the  wretched  being  was  to  fire  at  me. 
Well!  suppose  he  had-  He  would  at  the  ut- 
most have  killed  my  aid-de-camp.  But  to  kill 
me  was  impossible.  Had  I at  that  time  accom- 
plished the  decrees  of  Fate?  I feel  myself  im- 
pelled toward’  a goal,  of  which  I am  ignorant. 
The  moment  I have  reached  it,  as  soon  as  I am 

* attack  upon  Russia,”  says  Louis  Bonaparte, 

* was  BO  hazardous,  that  I can  not  conceive  how  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  could  have  undertaken  it.  I am  Ihr  IVom 
approving  of  the  expedition  to  Russia.  But  he  must  be 
Minded  by  hostility  who  will  not  admit  that  resistance  to 
the  prodigious  encroachments  of  that  empire,  and  to  a 
gigantic  influence  which  menaced  all  Europe,  is  an  idea 
the  moot  grand,  the  most  politic,  and  the  most  generous. 
The  young  Russian  officers  whom  I had  occasion  to  meet 
at  the  baths  of  Marienbad  in  Bohemia,  said  in  their  lan- 
guage, boastful  and  imprudent,  perhaps,  but  chivalrous 
and  true,  is  tee  who  are  now  the  Romans.*  Let  one 
imagine  the  Russians  masters  of  Constantinople  and  let 
one  dare  to  affirm  that  they  will  not  be  masters  of  all  Eu- 
rope, not  at  some  remote  period,  but  almost  immediately, 
Mnce  they  will  leave  a supremacy  incx)ntcstable  both  upon 
the  land  and  the  sea.  As  soon  as  Constantinople  shall  be 
in  the  power  of  the  great  empire  of  the  north,  which  notu- 
rully  exercises  a great  influence  over  Greece,  the  English 
dominion  of  the  sea  must  soon  yield  to  that  of  the  Czar.  The 
expedition  to  Russia,  though  audacious,  gigantic,  impru- 
perhaps,  without  the  re-establishment  of  Poland  and 
her  aid,  was  nevertheless  an  idea  grand,  heroi^  and  pro- 
trandly  politic.” — Riponse  a Sir  Walter  Scott  par  Louu 
BomoparU.,Jrtre  de  VEmptreur. 


no  longer  of  service,  an  atom  then  will  suffice 
to  put  me  down.  Bnt  till  then  all  human 
efforts  will  avail  nothing  against  me.  Whether 
I am  in  Paris,  or  with  the  army,  is  therefore 
quite  indifferent  When  my  hour  comes,  a 
fever,  or  a fall  fr^m  my  horse  in  hunting,  will 
kill  me  as  effectually  as  a bullet  Our  days  are 
numbered-** 

M.  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  was  at  this 
time  the  minister  of  police.  He  says,  “ Previ- 
ously to  qiiitting  France,  Napoleon  disposed  of 
every  public  business  which  required  his  pres- 
ence. This  was  his  practice  whenever  he  un- 
dertook a journey.  He  generally  had  a private 
conversation  with  each  minister  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  special  instructions  when  he  was 
desirous  of  having  any  business  carried  on, 
without  further  correspondence  with  him.  He 
never  overlooked  the  smallest  details.  They 
all  appeared  deserving  of  his  attention.  When 
he  came  to  the  last  week  of  his  stay,  he  replied 
to  all  outstanding  cases  referred  to  him  by  his 
ministers.  This  is  what  he  called  ‘ cleanng  bis 
closet’  On  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  he 
conversed  with  me  relating  to  every  subject,  to 
which  he  was  desirous  I should  attend  during 
his  absence.  This  was  a general  instruction  on 
his  part,  and  by  no  means  so  severe  as  it  waa 
supposed  to  be  by  men  whose  whole  life  hae 
been  engaged  in  representing  him  as  a tyrant, 
devoid  of  every  sense  of  justice  and  of  all  kindly 
feelings.  And  yet  these  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  was  most  conspicuoua  He  felt  par- 
ticularly beholden  to  any  one,  who  would  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  justice,  * 
and  as  he  was  never  weary  of  granting  favors,  so 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  soliciting  them. 

“ In  the  instructions  given  me  by  the  Emperor 
before  his  departure,  I was  particularly  enjoined 
to  be  mild  and  considerate  toward  every  one. 
He  observed  to  me  that  there  never  came  any 
good  out  of  creating  a feeling  of  hostility,  and 
I that  in  the  ministry  of  police  more  than  any 
I other,  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  gentleness. 
He  repeatedly  cautioned  me  to  avoid  every 
I arbitrary  arrest,  and  always  to  have  justice  on 
my  side  in  every  measure  I might  adopt 
I He  spoke  to  me  in  this  conversation  respect- 
ing the  war  he  was  compelled  to  undertake, 
complained  of  not  having  been  faithfully  served, 
and  of  being  driven  to  engage  in  a contest  with 
Russia  alone,  in  the  present  year,  in  order  not 
to  have  to  fight  the  next  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.  He  said  that  he  had  now  a numerous 
army,  fiilly  adequate  to  the  enterprise,  while 
he  might  have  to  contend  with  inferior  numbers 
on  his  side,  if  fresh  enemies  should  rise  next  year 
against  him.  He  deeply  deplored  the  confidenoe 
he  had  placed  in  those  sentiments  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  make  peace  at  Tilsit,  and  oftea 
repeated  these  words,  ‘Whoever  could  have 
saved  me  from  this  war,  would  have  rendered 
me  an  essential  service.  Now  we  have  it,  we 
must  extricate  ourselves  the  best  way  in  our 
power.* 
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“If  Alexander/’  eaid  Napoleon  to  General 
Belliard,  “ persiste  in  his  refusals  to  execute  the 
Conventions  which  we  have  mutually  eniered 
into,  if  he  will  not  accede  to  the  last  proposals 
I made  him,  I will  pass  the  Niemen,  defeat  his 
army,  and  possess  myself  of  Russian  Poland 
This  last  territory  I will  unite  to  the  Grand 
Duchy,*  I will  convert  it  into  a kingdom,  where 
I will  have  50,000  men,  whom  the  country 
must  support  The  inhabitants  wish  to  form 
themselves  again  into  a national  corps.  They 
are  a warlike  people,  and  will  soon  possess  a 
numerous  and  disciplined  force.  Poland  wants 
arms,  I will  supply  them.  She  will  be  a check 
upon  the  Russians,  a barrier  against  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Cossacka  But  I am  embarrass^ 
on  one  point  I know  not  what  course  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  Gallicia.f  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  or  rather  his  council,  is  reluctant  to 
part  with  it  1 have  offered  ample  remunera- 
tion but  it  has  been  refused  I must  await  the 
course  of  events,  which  alone  can  show  us  what 
ought  to  be  done.” 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Napoleon  left  Dresden 
and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Prague  by  the 
Empress.  Then  parting  with  Maria  Louisa,  he 
hastened  to  Dantzic,  where  he  had  collected 
vast  quantities  of  military  stores.  General  Rapp, 
a blunt  soldier,  and  who  had  always  been  a 
favorite  of  the  Emperor,  was  governor  of  that 
city.  On  the  evening  after  his  arrival,  the 
Emperor  supped  at  the  hotel  of  the  government 
with  General  Rapp,  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  Berthier,  Prince  of  NeufehateL  Passing 
through  the  hall,  he  observed  a bust  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia.  Turning  to  the  governor,  he 
said  with  a smile, 

**  Master  Rapp,  I give  you  notice  that  I shall 
inform  Maria  Louisa  of  your  infidelity.” 

“ You  recently  informed  me,”  replied  the  ac- 
cused ” that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  become 
one  of  your  allies,  and  surely  I may  keep  in  my 
apartment  the  bust  of  a pretty  woman,  who  is 
the  wife  of  your  friend” 

Not  a little  embarrassment  prevailed  at  the 
supper  table.  Napoleon’s  generals,  enriched 
loaded  with  honors,  and  surrounded  with  pomp 
and  luxury,  were  but  little  disposed  again  to 
encounter  the  perils  and  the  hardships  of  the 
field  of  battle.  After  a period  of  silence,  the 
Emperor  inquired  the  distance  fh>m  Cadiz  to 
Dantzic- 

“It  is  too  far.  Sire,”  General  Rapp  replied 

“ I understand  you,”  said  the  Emperor.  “But 
in  a few  months  we  shall  be  still  farther  dis- 
tant” ^ 

“So  much  the  worse.  Sire,”  continued  Gen- 
eral Rapp. 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence.  Neither 
Murat  nor  Berthier  ventured  to  speak.  For  a 


* The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  that  portion  of 
dismembered  Poland,  which  Napoleon  had  rosened  from 
Pniaaia,  and  to  which  he  bad  given  independence. 

t Oallioia  was  that  fragment  of  tha  kingdom  of  Poland 
which  Austria  had  grasped. 


few  moments  Napoleon  rigidly  scrutinized  the 
countenances  of  the  three.  At  length,  in  a low 
and  serious  tone,  but  with  much  emphasis,  he 
said: 

“ Gentlemen,  I see  clearly  that  you  have  no 
relish  for  this  war.  Tha  King  of  Naples  has 
reluctantly  quitted  the  fine  climate  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Berthier  desires  nothing  better  than 
to  hunt  on  his  estate  at  Grosbois.  And  Rapp 
is  impatient  to  inhabit  his  mansion  at  Paris.” 
The  King  and  the  Prince  both  remained  silent 
But  Rapp  frankly  avowed  that  his  Majesty  had 
spoken  the  truth. 

It  was  Napoleon’s  hope  that  Russia  would  i>e 
compelled  to  yield  to  those  terms  which  ap- 
peared to  him  indispensable,  for  the  repose  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  salvation  of  all  those  pop- 
ular governments,  which  were  leaning  upon 
him  for  protection.  He  believed  that  Alexan- 
der would  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  recognition 
of  Poland.  This  kingdom  of  twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants,  thus  restored  to  independence^ 
and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  revolution- 
ized France,  would  be  a formidable  barrier  to 
protect  the  rest  of  Europe  from  the  colossal 
despotism  of  the  North.  Being  in  alliance  with 
popular  governments,  its  position  would  enable 
it  to  present  serious  obstacles  to  any  coalitions 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  By  com- 
pelling Russia  also,  faithfully  to  enforce  the 
Continental  System,  which  by  treaty  she  had 
solemnly  promised  to  do,  but  which  trea^ 
she  had  perfidiously  violated,  England  starved 
into  peace,  would  be  compelled  to  sheathe  the 
sword.  The  objects  at  which  Napoleon  aimed 
were  grand  and  glorious.  Apparently,  it  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  he  ^d  not  accom- 
plish his  ends.  Where  is  the  intelligent  man 
now,  in  England  or  America,  who  does  not  wish 
that  Poland  were  free,  and  that  the  despotism 
of  Russia  could  be  checked  I 

“That  war,”  said  Napoleon  at  St  Helena, 
“ should  have  been  the  most  popular  of  any  in 
modern  times.  It  was  a war  of  good  sense  and 
true  interests ; a war  for  the  repose  and  security 
of  all  It  was  purely  pacific  and  preservative, 
entirely  European  and  Continental  Its  suceeas 
would  have  established  a balance  of  power, 
and  would  have  introduced  new  combination^ 
by  which  the  dangers  of  the  time  present  would 
have  been  succeeded  by  future  tranquillity.  In 
this  case  ambition  had  no  share  in  my  viewo. 
In  raising  Poland,  which  was  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  arch,  I would  have  permitted  a king 
of  Prussia,  an  archduke  of  Austria,  or  any  other 
to  occupy  the  throne.  I had  no  wish  to  obtain 
any  new  acquisition,  and  I reserved  to  myself 
only  the  glory  of  doing  good,  and  the  blessing 
of  posterity.  Yet  this  undertnkiog  failed,  and 
proved  my  min,  though  I never  acted  more 
disinterestedly,  or  bettor  merited  success. 

“is  if  popular  opinion  had  been  seized  with 
contagion  in  a moment,  a general  outcry,  a gen- 
eral sentiment  arose  against  met  I was  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  destroyer  of  kings ; I,  who 
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•ystem,  would  feel  disposed  to  withdraw  from 
it,  in  proportion  as  time  confirmed  them  in  the 
possession  of  what  they  had  acquired.  France 
might  see  herself,  in  the  end  deprived  of  that 
protectorship,  which  she  would  assuredly  have 
purchased  by  too  many  sacrifices. 

*‘The  Emperor  thinks,  that  at  a final  epoch, 
which  can  not  long  be  delayed,  it  will  be  proper 
to  restore  the  confederation  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  all  their  independence. 

llie  House  of  Austria,  which  possesses  three 
vast  kingdoms,  ought  to  be  the  soul  of  this  in- 
dependence, on  account  of  the  topographical 
position  of  its  territories ; but  she  ought  not  to 
4 be  the  ruler  in  a case  of  rupture  between  the 
two  empires  of  France  and  Russia:  for,  if  the 
eonfederation  of  the  intermediate  powers  were 
moved  by  the  same  impulse,  it  would  necessarily 
involve  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  French  empire  would  be  more  ex- 
posed than  the  Russian  empire. 

‘VThe  centre  of  Europe  ought  to  consist  of 
nations  unequal  in  their  power,  each  of  which 
would  have  a system  of  policy  peculiar  to  it- 
self ; and  which,  from  their  situation  and  their 
political  relation,  would  look  for  support  in 
the  protectorship  of  a preponderating  power. 
These  nations  would  be  interested  in  maintain- 
ing peace,  because  they  would  always  be  the 
victims  of  war.  With  these  views,  after  having 
created  new  kingdoms,  and  added  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  old,  in  order  to  strengthen  for  the 
future  our  system  of  alliance,  it  was  most  im- 
portant for  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  Europe,  to  re-establish  Poland.  Without 
the  restoration  of  that  kingdom,  Europe  would 
be  without  a frontier  on  that  side;  Austria  and 
Germany  would  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  most  vast  empire  in  the  universe. 

“ The  Emperor  can  foresee  that  Poland  like 
Prussia,  will  be  at  last  in  alliance  with  Russia ; 
but  if  Poland  owes  to  him  her  restoration,  the 
epoch  of  the  union  of  those  two  powers,  may  be 
sufficiently  distant,  to  allow  of  the  established 
order  of  things  being  consolidated,  Europe  being 
thus  organized,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
reason  for  rivalry  between  France  and  Russia : 
these  two  empires  would  have  the  same  com- 
mercial interests,  and  would  act  upon  the  same 
principles. 

“Before  the  coolness  with  Prussia,  an  idea 
of  the  Emperor’s  had  been,  to  make  a solid 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  place 
on  his  head  the  crown  of  Poland.  There  were 
fewer  obstacles  to  overcome,  because  Prussia 
already  possessed  a third  part  of  that  kingdom. 
We  should  have  left  to  Russia,  what  she  meant 
absolutely  to  keep ; and  would  have  given  an 
indemnity  to  Austria.  The  march  of  events, 
however,  necessitated  a change  in  the  Emperor's 
projects. 

“ At  the  time  of  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  more  kingdoms  precisely 
in  the  countries  which  most  dreaded  the  power 
of  France,  The  moment  was  propitious  for  the  j 


I re-establishment  of  Poland,  although  it  would 
have  been  a work  of  violence  and  force.  The 
war  must  have  been  continued : the  French 
army  was  suffering  from  cold  and  from  want  of 
provisions:  Russia  had  an  army  on  foot  The 
Emperor  was  touched  with  the  generous  senti- 
ments which  the  Emperor  Alexander  professed 
for  him.  He  had  obstacles  to  encounter  on  the 
part  of  Austria.  He  allowed  his  policy  to  be 
overcome  by  a desire  to  sign  a peace,  which  he 
hoped  to  render  durable,  if  by  the  influence  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  England  would  consent  to 
a general  pacification. 

“ After  her  reverses  of  fortune,  Prussia  felt  so 
much  hatred  toward  us  as  to  make  it  prudent 
for  us  to  moderate  her  power ; it  was  with  this 
view  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
organized.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  selected 
as  its  sovereign,  a prince  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  an  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  the  Poles  by  institutions  which  should 
be  agreeable  to  them,  and  conformable  to  their 
character  and  manners.  But  this  was  a great 
mistake  in  every  point  of  view. 

“ Saxony  separated  from  her  near  possessions 
by  Prussia,  could  not  become  sufficiently  incor- 
porated with  Poland,  to  constitute  a strong  and 
powerful  state.  The  overture  of  having  a mili- 
tary route  through  the  Prussian  territory,  in 
order  to  enable  Saxony  to  communicate  with 
Poland,  greatly  offended  the  Prussian  nation, 
and  her  people  complained  of  being  deceived  in 
their  hopes. 

“ The  Emperor  stipulated  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Prussian  fortresses,  in  order  to  ma{:e  sure 
that  this  power  would  not  seek  to  rekindle  the 
war.  The  campaign  of  1809,  showed  the  pru- 
dent foresight  of  his  policy,  and  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  resolution  of  laboring  without  re- 
laxation in  such  an  organization  of  Europe^  as 
should  put  an  end  to  disastrous  wars. 

“The  Emperor  thought  that  he  ought  to 
make  formidable  demonstration,  by  pushing  for- 
ward a number  of  troops  on  the  Vistula,  and  by 
occupying  the  fortresses  of  Prussia,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  to  obtain  by 
negotiation  that  which  he  ought,  perhaps^  to 
have  expected  from  war  alone. 

“ In  these  circumstances  there  were  imminent 
dangers.  Troops  can  not  be  sent  five  hundred 
leagues  from  their  own  territory,  without  peril; 
and  Poland  should  depend  as  much  upon  her 
own  resources,  as  on  the  support  of  the  Empe- 
ror. If  war  breaks  out,  I repeat,  that  if  war 
should  ensue,  the  Poles  should  look  upon  France 
only  as  an  auxiliary  operating  in  aid  of  their 
own  resources.  Let  them  call  to  mind  the  time 
when,  by  their  patriotism  and  bravery,  they  re- 
sisted the  numerous  armies  who  assailed  their 
independence. 

“The  people  of  the  Grand  Duchy  wish  for 
the  re-iv^tablisliment  of  Poland ; it  is  for  them, 
therefore,  to  prepare  the  way  by  which  the 
usurped  provinces  can  have  an  opportuni^  of 
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deelariog  their  wishee  also.  The  goyemment 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  should,  as  soon  as  events 
permit,  unite  under  the  banner  of  independence 
the  dismembered  provinces  of  their  unfortunate 
eountry.  If  there  be  Poles  under  the  dominion 
of  Russia,  or  of  Austria,  who  decline  returning 
to  the  mother  country,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  The  strength 
of  Poland  should  consist  of  her  public  spirit, 
and  in  her  patriotism,  as  much  as  in  the  insti- 
tutions  which  will  constitute  her  new  social 
state. 

**The  object  of  your  mission  then  is,  to  en- 
lighten, to  encourage,  and  to  direct  in  their  op- 
erations the  Polish  patriots.  You  will  give  an 
eecount  of  your  negotiations  to  the  minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs ; he  wUl  infonn  the  Emperor  of 
your  success,  and  you  must  also  send  me  ex- 
tracts from  your  reports. 

'*The  misfortunes  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Polish  republic,  have  been  caused  by  an  aris- 
tocracy without  law  or  restraint  Then,  as 
now,  the  nobility  were  powerful,  the  middle 
class  submissive,  the  people  nothing.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  disorders,  there  remained  in 
this  nation  a love  of  liberty  and  independence 
which  long  supported  its  feeble  existence. 
These  sentiments  must  have  become  strengthen- 
ed by  time  and  oppression.  Patriotism  is  natu- 
ral for  the  Poles,  even  to  the  members  of  distin- 
guished families.  The  Emperor  intends  strictly 
to  abide  by  the  promise  he  made  in  Art.  29,  of 
the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  July,  1807.  To  regiUate 
the  Orand  Duchy^  by  institutions  which  shofdd 
seewre  its  liberty  and  the  privilegee  of  the  people 
atmsistently  tcith  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states,  Poland  shall  have  independence  and 
liberty.  As  to  the  choice  of  a sovereign,  that 
will  be  regulated  by  the  treaty  which  his  Maj- 
esty will  sign  with  the  other  powers,  llis  Maj- 
esty lays  no  claim  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
either  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family.  In 
the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  Poland,  he 
has  no  other  object  than  the  happiness  of  the 
Poles,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  Maj- 
esty authorizes  you  to  make  this  declaration, 
and  to  make  it  formally  whenever  you  consider 
it  useful  for  the  interests  of  France  and  of  Po- 
land.*’ 

Las  Casas  records  the  following  conversation 
upon  this  subject  which  occurred  at  St  Helena. 
“Sire,”  said  Las  Casas,  “ may  I presume  to  ask,  if 
Moscow  had  not  been  burned,  did  not  your  Maj- 
esty intend  to  establish  your  quartern  there?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  Emperor,  “and  I 
should  then  have  exhibited  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  an  army  wintering  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  nation  which  was  pressing  upon  it  from 
all  points.  It  would  have  been  the  ship  caught 
in  the  ice.  You  would  have  been  in  France 
without  any  intelligence  from  me  for  several  I 
months.  But  you  would  have  remained  quiet,  ' 
you  would  have  acted  wisely,  Cambaceres ! 
would  as  usual,  have  conducted  affairs  in  my  ■ 
name,  and  all  would  have  been  as  orderly  as  if  | 


I had  been  present  The  winter  in  Russia 
would  have  weighed  heavy  upon  every  one. 
The  torpor  would  have  been  general  The 
spring  also  would  have  revived  for  all  the 
world.  All  would  have  been  at  once  on  their 
legs,  and  it  is  known  that  the  French  are  as 
nimble  as  others. 

“ On  the  first  appearance  of  fine  weather  I 
should  have  marched  against  the  enemy,  I 
should  have  beaten  them.  I should  have  been 
master  of  their  empire.  Alexander,  be  assured, 
would  not  have  suffered  me  to  proceed  so  far. 
He  would  have  agreed  to  all  the  conditions 
which  I might  have  dictated,  and  France  would 
then  have  begun  to  enjoy  all  her  advantages. 
And  truly  my  success  depended  upon  a mere 
trifie.  For  I had  undertaken  the  expedition  to 
fight  against  armed  men,  not  against  nature  in 
the  violence  of  her  wrath.  I defeated  armies, 
but  I could  not  conquer  the  fiames,  the  frost, 
stupefaction,  and  death.  I was  forced  to  yield 
to  Fate.  And  after  all  how  unfortunate  for 
France,  indeed,  for  all  Europe. 

“ Peace  concluded  at  Moscow  would  have  ful- 
filled and  wound  up  my  hostile  expeditiona 
It  would  have  been,  with  respect  to  the  grand 
cause,  the  end  of  casualities  and  the  commence- 
ment of  security.  A new  horizon,  new  under- 
takings would  have  unfolded  themselves,  adapt- 
ed in  every  respect  to  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  all.  The  foundation  of  the  European 
system  would  have  been  laid,  and  my  only  re- 
maining task  would  have  been  its  organization. 
Satisfied  on  these  grand  points  and  every  where 
at  peace,  I should  also  have  had  my  Congress 
and  my  Holy  Alliance.  Tb^  were  plans  which 
were  stolen  from  me.  In  that  assembly  of  all 
the  sovereigns,  we  should  have  discussed  our 
interests  in  a &mily  way,  and  settled  our  ac- 
counts with  the  people  as  a clerk  does  with  his 
master.* 

“The  cause  of  the  age  was  victorious;  the 
revolution  accomplished.  The  only  point  in 
question  was  to  reconcile  it  with  what  it  had 
not  destroyed ; but  that  task  belonged  to  me. 
I had,  for  a long  time,  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  it,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  my  pop- 
ularity. No  matter.  I became  the  arch  of  the 
old  and  new  alliance,  the  natural  mediator  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  order  of  thinga 
I maintained  the  principles  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  one — I had  identified  myself 

* “ Napoleon  early  judged,  and  the  event  has  proved 
that  he  Judged  truly,  that  the  democratic  spirit  of  Franee, 
however  violent,  was  unable  to  overbear  the  aristocraUo 
and  monarchic  lendenciea  of  Europe ; wisely,  therelbra, 
while  he  preserved  the  essence  of  the  first  by  fostering 
equality,  he  endeavored  to  blend  it  with  the  other  two,  thus 
satisfying,  as  fkr  as  the  nature  of  human  institutions  would 
permit,  the  conditions  of  the  great  problem  he  had  under- 
taken to  solve.  Hit  object  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
I social  fabric  which  had  been  shattered  by  the  French  Rev- 
olutiony  mixing  with  the  new  materials  all  that  remained 
of  the  old  s^fficiently  uuJbroken  to  build  with  again.  If  he 
failed  to  render  his  structure  stable,  it  was  because  his  da- 
\ sign  loas  misunderstood,  and  the  terrible  passions,  let  looss 
by  the  previous  stupendous  explosion,  were  too  mighty 
even  for  him  to  comprcaa.”— Napieb,  vol.  iv.  p.  S56. 
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with  the  other.  I belonged  to  them  both.  I 
should  have  acted  conscientiously  in  favor  of 
each.  My  glory  wndd  hav<  eonmted  in  my 
equity,** 

After  having  enumerated  what  he  would  have 
proposed  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and 
between  sovereigns  and  their  people;  he  con- 
tinued, 

**  Powerful  as  we  were,  all  that  we  might 
have  conceded  would  have  appeared  grand.  It 
would  have  gained  us  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  present  what  they  may  extort  will 
never  seem  enough  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
uniformly  distrustful  and  discontented.'* 

He  next  took  a review  of  what  he  could  have 
proposed  for  the  prosperity,  the  interests,  the 
enjoyments,  and  the  well-being  of  the  European 
confederacy.  He  wished  to  establish  the  same 
principles,  the  same  system  every  where.  A 
European  code,  a court  of  European  appeal, 
with  full  powers  to  redress  all  wrong  decisions, 
as  ours  redresses  at  home  those  of  our  tribunals ; 
money  of  the  same  value,  but  with  different 
coins;  the  same  weights,  the  same  measures, 
the  same  laws,  Ac. 

“Europe  would  in  that  manner,**  he  said, 
**  have  really  been  but  the  same  people,  and  ev- 
ery one  who  traveled  would  have  every  where 
found  himself  in  one  common  country.** 

He  would  have  required  that  all  the  rivers 
should  be  navigable  in  common ; that  the  seas 
should  be  thrown  8pen ; that  the  g^eat  stand- 
ing armies  should,  in  future,  be  reduced  to  the 
single  establishment  of  a guard  for  the  sover- 
eign. In  fine,  a cH)wd  of  ideas  fell  frofn  him, 
some  of  the  simplest  nature,  others  altogether 
sublime,  relative  to  the  diffei*ent  political,  civil, 
and  legislative  branches,  to  religion,  to  the  arts 
and  commerce.  They  embraced  every  subject 
He  concluded, 

“ On  my  return  to  Prance,  in  the  bosom  of 
my  country,  at  once  great,  powerful,  magnifi- 
cent, at  peace,  and  glorious,  I would  have  pro- 
claimed the  immutability  of  boundaries,  all  fu- 
ture wars  purely  defensive,  all  new  aggrandize- 
ments anti-national.  I would  have  associated 
my  eon  with  the  empire,  my  dictatorship  would 
have  terminated,  and  his  constitutional  reign 
commenced.  Paris  would  have  been  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  the  French  the  envy  of 
nations  My  leisure  and  my  old  age  would 
have  been  consecrated,  in  company  with  the 
empress  and  during  the  royal  apprenticeship  of 
my  son,  in  visiting,  with  my  own  hors^,  like  a 
plain  country  couple,  every  comer  of  the  em- 
pire— in  receiving  complaints,  in  redressing 
wrongs,  in  founding  monuments,  and  in  doing 
good  every  where  and  by  every  meana  These 
also,  my  dear  Las  Casas,  were  among  my 
dreama" 

‘ Extravagant  as  is  this  ambition,  it  certainly 
does  not  indicate  an  ungenerous  or  ah  ignoble 
spirit  Wild  as  was  the  dream,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  of  Napoleon  it  came  near  to  its 
fulfillment 


On  another  occasion  he  said  to  O’Meara,  **  In 
the  course  of  a few  years  Russia  will  have  Con- 
stantinople, the  greatest  part  of  Turkey,  and  all 
I Greeca  This  I hold  to  as  certain  as  if  it  had 
already  taken  placa  Almost  all  the  cajoling 
and  flattering  wluch  Alexander  practiced  to- 
I ward  me  was  to  gain  my  consent  to  effect  this 
object  1 would  not  consent  foreseeing  that 
I the  equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be  destroyed. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  a few  yean 
Turkey  must  fall  to  Russia.  The  greatest  part 
of  her  population  are  Greeks,  who,  you  may 
say,  are  Rassiana  The  powers  it  would  injure; 
and  who  could  oppose  it  are  England,  France 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  Now,  as  to  Austria,  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  Russia  to  engage  her  aa- 
sistance  by  giving  her  Servia  and  other  prov- 
inces bordering  on  the  Austrian  dominion,  reach- 
ing near  to  Constantinople.  The  only  hypoth- 
esis that  France  and  England  will  ever  be  allied 
with  sincerity,  will  be  in  order  to  prevent  thia 
But  even  this  alliance  would  not  avail  France, 
England,  and  Prussia  united  can  not  prevent  it 
Russia  and  Austria  can  at  any  time  effect  it 
Once  mistress  of  Constantinople,  Russia  gets  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  becomes  a 
great  naval  powers  and  God  knows  wbat  may 
happen.  She  quarrels  with  you,  marches  off 
to  India  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  good  sol- 
diers, which  to  Russia  is  nothing,  and  a hundred 
thousand  canaille^  Cossacks  and  others,  and  En- 
gland loses  India.  Above  aU  other  powers  Rus- 
sia is  most  to  be  feared,  especially  by  you.  Her 
soldiers  are  braver  than  the  Austrians,  and  she 
has  the  means  of  raising  as  many  as  she  pleases; 
In  bravery,  the  French  and  English  soldiers  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  compared  to  them.  All  thia 
I foresaw.  I see  into  futurity  further  than  oth- 
ers, and  1 wanted  to  establish  a barrier  against 
those  barbarians,  by  re-establishing  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  putting  Poniatowski  at  the 
head  of  it  as  king.  But  your  imbeciles  of  min- 
isters would  not  consent  A hundred  years 
hence  I shall  be  applauded  (eneeme),  and  Eu- 
rope, especially  England,  will  lament  that  I did 
not  succeed.  When  they  see  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  Europe  overcome,  and  a prey  to  those 
northern  barbarians,  they«will  say,  ^NopoUon 
teas  right* ** 

TWO  COUSINS.  > 

“TTE  didn’t  care  much  about  it,**  he  said: 

-CL  «they  might  marry  him,  if  they  liked, 
and  to  whom  they  liked,  provided  he  was  not 
expected  to  make  love.  Give  him  his  hookah, 
and  a volume  of  Shelley,  and  really,  wife  or  no 
wife,  it  was  almost  the  same  thing  to  him.  By- 
the-by,  one  thing  he  must  stipulate  for — that 
she  should  not  hunt  nor  talk  slang." 

This  Launcelot  Chumley  said,  yawning — 
although  it  was  only  twelve  o’clock,  yet  it  was 
ten  before  he  came  down  to  breakfast — and, 
sauntering  from  the  drawing-room  through  the 
open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  he  stretched  him- 
self under  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut-trees  to 
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dream  vague  poems  all  the  day  after;  a mode 
of  existence  that  seemed  to  him  to  fulfill  the 
sacred  destiny  of  his  being. 

Launcelot  Chumley  was  a spoilt  child.  A 
spoilt  child  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  generous 
impulses  tarnished  by  prosperity,  and  choked 
for  want  of  stimulants  to  exertion:  he  was  also 
Tain  for  want  of  wholesome  opposition.  Pro- 
rid^  people  left  him  alone,  they  might  do  as 
they  liked,  he  used  to  say.  Let  them  not  dis- 
turb  his  books,  nor  cut  down  the  chestnut-trees 
on  the  lawn,  nor  break  his  pipes,  nor  talk  loud, 
nor  make  a noise ; and  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. His  indifference  and  indolence  drove  his 
mother  to  despair.  She  tried  to  tempt  him  to 
exertion  by  dazzling  visions  of  distinction.  But 
Launcelot  prided  himself  oi^  his  want  of  ambi- 
tion, and  vowed  he  would  not  aceept  a duke- 
dom if  offered  to  him : it  would  be  such  a bore ! 
His  mother  had  indeed  done  her  best  to  ruin  him 
by  unmitigated  indulgence ; and  now  she  wrung 
her  hands  at  her  own  work.  But,  as  something 
must  be  done,  she  bethought  herself  of  a mar- 
riage, which,  woman-like,  she  fancied  would 
cure  every  thing — indolence,  vanity,  selfishness. 

Mrs.  Chumley  bethought  her  of  a marriage 
—but  with  whom! 

There  were  in  London  two  Chumley  cousins, 
Ella  Liraple  and  little  Violet  Tudor.  These 
two  young  ladies  were  great  frieuds  after  the 
fashion  of  young  ladies  generally.  They  had 
mysterions  confidences  together,  and  wrote 
wonderful  letters.  Ella  Limple,  being  of  pa- 
thetic and  sentimental  temperament,  talked  of 
sorrow  and  sadness,  and  said  there  was  no  more 
happiness  for  her  on  earth,  there  being  some- 
thing  she  could  never  forget;  though  nobody 
knew  what.  Violet  Tudor,  her  bosom  friend, 
laughed  at  all  sentiment,  and  expressed  a shy 
contempt  for  lovers.  She  vowed  also  that  she 
would  never  marry  a less  man  than  a lion  king 
or  a general  who  had  seen  severe  service  and 
been  wounded  badly;  and  then  she  did  not 
know — perhaps  she  might  For  Violet  rode 
blood  horses,  and  once  pronounced  an  Indian 
ofilcer  a **  muff,”  because  he  had  never  seen  a 
tiger  hunt  An  expression  that  caused  that 
gentleman  to  blush  and  to  feel  that  kind  of 
anger  which  is,  among  his  own  sex,  usually  as- 
suaged in  a duel. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Chumley  did  not  place  Miss  Violet  Tudor  very 
high  in  her  scale  of  feminine  grac^ ; although 
she  certainly  did  not  know  one  half  of  that 
eurlj-headed  gipsy’s  escapades.  Consequently 
she  was  passed  over  at  once.  Ella  was,  on  the 
contrary,  all  that  Mrs.  Chumley  wished ; young, 
pretty,  mild,  manageable;  with  gold,  a stain- 
leiis  pedigree,  and  unexceptionable  manners. 
What  more  could  any  mother  demand  for  her 
son!  Mrs.  Chumley  sent  by  that  day’s  post  an 
afiectionate  invitation  asking  Ella  to  pass  a 
week  with  her,  much  to  Ella’s  surprise  and 
pleasure.  For  cousin  Launcelot  had  long  been 
a kind  of  heroic  myth  in  that  young  lady’s  im- 
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agination;  and  she  was  glad  to  be  asked  to 
meet  him.  “Though  dearest  Vi  knows  that 
nothing  could  make  me  forget  poor  dear  Henry, 
all  alone  in  those  terrible  East  Indies !”  she  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  which  communicated  the 
circumstance  to  her  bosom  friend.  Out  of  curi- 
osity then  she  accepted  the  invitation ; and,  in 
less  than  a week’s  time,  she  found  herself  at 
High  Ashgrove,  with  all  her  prettiest  dresses 
and  her  last  new  bonnet 

Ella’s  correspondence  with  Violet  Tudor  in- 
creased overwhelmingly  during  the  visit  The 
early  letters  were  gay,  for  her ; but  soon  they 
deepened  into  a nameless  melancholy ; and  were 
rife  with  mysterious  hints.  Occasionally  there 
burst  forth  in  them  the  most  terrific  self-accus- 
ings  that  English  words  could  frame.  If  she 
had  become  the  head  of  a society  of  coiners,  or 
the  high  priestess  of  a heresy,  she  could  not 
have  used  stronger  expressions  of  guilt  Violet 
was  frightened  at  first;  but  she  remembered 
that  in  was  Ella’s  habit  to  indulge  in  all  sorts 
of  exaggerated  self-accusations.  At  last  came  a 
letter,  which  unvailed  the  mystery ; reducing 
the  terrible  sphynx  which  devoured  men’s  bones 
to  a tame  dog  that  stole  his  neighbor’s  cream— 
the  usual  ending  of  most  young  ladies’  mys- 
teries. “ I do  not  know  what  my  dearest  Vio- 
let will  think  of  her  Ella — ^but  if  it  is  to  be  the 
death-blow  of  that  long  and  tender  love  which 
has  supported  my  sad  heart  through  so  many 
bitter  trials,  I must  tell  her  the  truth.  Violet, 
I have  broken  my  vows,  and  am  deserving  of 
the  fate  of  Imogen  in  that  dreadful  ballad.  Poor 
dear  Henry! 

“Violet,  love,  I am  engaged  to  my  cousin 
Launcelot 

“My  aunt  made  me  the  offer  so  supplica- 
tingly,  and  Launcelot  said  so  sweetly : ‘ I think 
you  will  make  me  a very  nice  wife,  Miss  Lim- 
ple,’ that  I could  not  resist  Besides,  cousin 
Launcelot  is  very  handsome;  and  that  goes  a 
great  way.  You  know  I always  found  fault 
with  poor  dear  Henry’s  figure ; he  was  inclined 
to  be  too  stout  Launcelot’s  figure  is  perfect 
He  is  tall — six  feet  I should  think — and  with 
the  most  graceful  manners  possible.  He  is  like 
a picture — ^has  very  bright  brown  hair,  all  in 
thick  curls,  not  short  and  close  like  poor  dear 
Henry’s.  He  wears  them  very  long,  like  the 
portraits  of  Raphael  Henry’s  hair,  poor  dar- 
ling, was  inclin^  to  be  red.  His  eyes  are  lai^ 
and  dark  gray,  with  tueh  a beautiful  expression 
of  melancholy  in  them.  They  are  poems  in 
themselves,  Violet  Now,  Henry’s,  you  know, 
were  hazel;  and  hazel  eyes  are  unpleasant— 
they  are  so  quick  and  fiery.  I like  such  eyes 
as  Launcelot’a — ^melancholy,  poetic  eyes,  that 
seem  to  feel  and  think  as  well  as  to  see.  Hazel 
eyes  only  see.  Don’t  you  know  the  difference? 
He  is  very  quiet,  lies  all  day  under  the  trees 
smoking  out  of  the  most  exquisite  hookah,  and 
^ reading  Shelley.  I dote  on  Shelley,  and  hate 
Shakspeare.  How  fond  Henry  was  of  Shaks- 
jpearel — ^that  wearisome  Hamlet!  And  now 
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her  own  Ella  is  going  to  beg  and  pray  of  her  i 
dearest  Violet  to  come  hero  as  soon  as  possible. 

I inclose  a note  from  Aunt  Chumley,  asking 
you;  and,  darling  Vi,  I will  never  forgive  you  j 
if  you  don’t  come  directly.  For  no  lover  in  the 
world  could  ever  separate  me  from  my  own  1 
Violet  If  you  don’t  come  I shall  think  you 
are  angry  with  me  for  my  bad  conduct  to  poor 
Henry ; and  indeed  I feel  how  guilty  I am.  I 
had  such  a terrible  dream  of  him  last  night  I 
thought  he  looked  so  pale  and  reproachful, 
just  like  his  favorite  Haodet  Good-by.  I can’t  | 
write  another  word ; for  aunt  wants  me  to  go 
with  her  to  the  village.  Do  come,  dearest 
Violet,  and  come  immediately.”  j 

This  letter  delighted  Ella’s  friend.  She  had 
never  liked  the  flirtation  with  Comet  Henry 
Dampier ; which  she  had  thought  very  silly  and 
sentimental;  while  this  seemed  to  oflfer  a real 
future.  She  wrote  to  her  aunt— of  whom  she 
was  considerably  afraid;  and,  in  a few  days, 
arrived  at  High  Ashgrove.  She  was  received 
by  Ella  with  a burst  of  enthusiasm;  which, 
coming  from  one  so  calm,  quite  electrifled  Laun- 
celot;  by  Aunt  Chumley  with  no  superfluity 
of  kindness ; and  by  Launcelot  himself,  with  a 
cold  bow.  Yet  she  was  pretty  enough.  The 
thick  raven  hair,  which  it  was  her  will  and 
pleasure  to  wear  crowding  over  her  face  in 
wide  curly  bands;  her  great  black  eyes  that 
never  rest^  for  a moment ; her  tiny  hand ; her 
fabulous  waist ; her  light  fair}-  figure ; her  wide 
red  lips,  and  her  untamable  vivacity,  made  her 
appear  like  a wild  bird  alighting  on  the  steps 
of  that  still,  lazy,  gentlemanlike  house. 

For  the  first  two  days  Violet  behaved  her- 
self with  perfect  propriety.  She  embroidered 
more  than  two  square  inches  of  Berlin  work,  and 
did  not  make  a uugle  allusion  to  the  stables. 
She  fell  asleep  only  twice  when  Launcelot  con- 
descended to  read  aloud  the  mistiest  parts  of 
Queen  Mab,  and  she  tried  hard  to  look  as  if  she 
understood  what  Epipsychidion  was  all  about 
Poor  little  woman  f She  knew  as  much  about 
either  as  if  cousin  Launce,  as  she  called  him, 
had  informed  her  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
glories  of  the  Anax  Andrdn,  or  as  if  he  had  told 
her  how  arms  and  the  man  were  sung  at  Man- 
tua long  ago.  But  this  state  of  things  could 
not  last  long.  Old  habits  and  old  instincts  en- 
tered their  protest,  and  Violet  Tudor  felt  that 
•he  must  be  natural  or  she  should  die.  Laun- 
celot said  that  she  was  noisy  and  made  his  head 
ache;  and  he  changed  his  resting-place  for  one 
farther  off  from  tlie  house,  complaining  of  Miss 
Tudor’s  voice;  which  he  declared  was  like  a 
bird’s  whistle,  that  penetrated  into  his  brain. 
This  he  said  to  his  mother  languidly,  at  the 
same  time  asking  when  she  was  going  away 
again. 

“You  don’t  keep  horses.  Cousin  Launce!” 
Violet  said  on  the  third  morning  at  breakfast, 
raising  her  eyelids  and  fixing  her  eyes  for  an  ; 
instant  on  him. 

“ Not  for  ladies,  Miss  Tudor,”  said  Launcelot  ^ 


“Why  do  you  call  me  Miss  Tudor?”  she 
asked  again,  “1  am  your  own  cousin.  It  ii 
very  rude  of  you  ?” 

“1  should  think  myself  very  impertinent  if 
I called  you  by  any  oUier  name,”  returned 
Launcelot  still  more  coldly. 

“How  oddl  Aunt>  why  is  Cousin  Launce 
so  strange  I” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Violet^” 
said  Mrs.  Chumley,  a little  sternly ; “ I think 
you  are  strange — not  my  son  I” 

An  answer  that  steadied  the  eyes  for  some 
time ; for  Violet  looked  down,  feeling  rebuked, 
and  wondering  how  she  had  deserved  rebuka 
A moment  after,  Ella  asked  Launcelot  for 
something  in  her  gentle,  quiet,  unintoued  voice, 
as  if  they  had  been  strangers,  and  hod  met  for 
the  first  time  that  day.  It  was  a striking  con- 
trast; not  unnoticed  by  Chumley,  who  waa 
inwardly  thankful  that  such  a quiet  wife  had 
been  chosen  him ; adding  a grace  of  thanks  for 
having  escaped  Violet  Tudor.  After  breakfast 
he  strolled,  as  usual,  into  the  garden,  Mrs. 
Chumley  going  about  her  household  concerns ; 
Violet  went  to  the  door,  turning  round  for 
EUa. 

“Come  with  me,  Elly,  darling,”  she  said; 
“ let  us  go  and  tease  Launce.  It  is  really  too 
stupid  here!  1 can’t  endure  it  much  longer. 

I want  to  see  what  that  lazy  fellow  is  really 
made  of  I am  not  engaged  to  him,  so  1 am 
not  afraid  of  him.  Come!”  And  with  one 
spring  down  the  whole  flight,  she  dashed  upon 
the  lawn  like  a flash  of  light  Ella  descended 
like  a well  bred  lady ; but  Violet  skipped,  and 
ran,  and  jumped,  and  once  she  hopped — until 
she  found  heiwelf  by  Launcelot’s  side,  as  he  lay 
on  the  grass,  darting  in  between  him  and  the 
sun  like  a humming-bird. 

“Cousin  Launce,  how  laqr  you  are!”  were 
her  first  words.  “Why  don’t  you  do  some- 
thing to  amuse  us!  You  take  no  more  notice 
of  Ella  than  if  she  were  a stranger,  and  you 
are  not  even  ordinarily  polite  to  me.  It  is 
really  dreadful  I W’^hat  will  you  be  when  you 
are  a man,  if  you  are  so  idle  and  selfish  now  I 
There  will  be  no  living  with  you  in  a few 
years ; for  I am  sure  you  are  almost  insupport- 
able as  you  are  I” 

Launcelot  had  not  been  accustomed  to  this 
style  of  address ; and,  for  the  first  few  momenta, 
was  completely  at  fa\ilt  Ella  looked  fright- 
ened. Bhe  touched  Violet,  and  whispered, 
“ Don’t  hurt  his  feelings  1”  as  if  he  had  been  a 
baby,  and  Violet  an  assassin. 

“ And  what  am  1 to  do  to  please  Miss  Tudor?” 
Launcelot  asked  with  an  impertinent  voice; 
“ what  Herculean  exertion  must  1 go  through  to 
win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  my  strong,  brave,  manly 
cousin!” 

“ Be  a man  yourself,  Cousin  Launce,”  answer- 
ed Violet;  “don’t  spend  all  your  time  dawd- 
ling over  stupid  poetiy,  which  1 am  sure  you 
don't  understand.  Take  exercise-— good  strong 
exercise.  Ride,  hunt,  shoot,  take  interest  ia 
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lomething  and  in  some  one^  and  don't  think 
yonrself  too  good  for  every  body’s  society  but 
yonr  own.  You  give  up  your  happiness  for 
pride,  I am  sure  you  do ; y^,  you  are  perfectly 
unconscious  of  how  ridiculous  you  make  your- 
self” 

**  You  are  severe,  Miss  Tudor,”  said  Launoelot, 
with  hia  face  crimson.  Violet  was  so  small  and 
80  frank,  he  could  not  be  angry  with  her. 

“ I tell  you  the  truth,”  she  persisted,  “ and 
you  don’t  often  hear  the  truth.  Better  for  you 
if  you  did.  You  must  not  let  it  be  a quarrel 
between  us;  for  I speak  only  for  your  own 
good ; and,  if  you  will  only  condescend  to  be 
a little  more  like  other  men,  I will  never  say  a 
word  to  you  again.  Let  us  go  to  the  stables. 
I want  to  see  your  horses.  You  have  horses?” 

**  Yes,”  said  Launcelot;  **but,  as  I remarked 
at  breakiast,  not  ladies’  horses.” 

**  I don’t  care  for  ladies’  horses : men’s  horses 
will  suit  me  better!”  said  Violet,  with  a toss  of 
her  little  head  that  was  charming  in  its  asser- 
tion of  equality.  would  undertake  to  ride 
hoTs^,  Cousin  Lannce,  you  dare  not  mount; 
for  1 am  sure  you  can  not  be  good  at  riding, 
lying  on  the  grass  all  yonr  life  1” 

Launcelot  was  excessively  piqued.  His  blood 
made  his  face  tingle,  his  brows  contracted,  and 
he  felt  humbled  and  annoyed,  but  roused. 
Tears  came  into  Mia’s  eyes.  She  went  up  to 
her  friend  and  said,  ” Oh,  Violet,  how  cruel  you 
are  I” 

Launcelot  saw  this  little  by-scene.  He  was 
a man  and  a spoiled  child  in  one;  and  hated 
pity  on  the  one  side  as  much  as  interference  on 
the  other.  So  poor  Ella  did  not  advance  her- 
self much  in  hia  eyes  by  her  championship. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  more  humiliated  by 
her  tears  than  by  Violet’s  rebukes;  and,  draw- 
ing himself  up  proudly,  he  said  to  Violet,  as  if 
he  were  giving  away  a kingdom,  ” If  you  please 
we  will  ride  to-day.” 

“ Bravo ! bravo,  Cousin  Launce !”  Vioiet  lefl^ 
the  lovers  together,  hoping  they  would  improve 
the  opportunity;  but  Ella  was  too  well  bred, 
and  Launcelot  was  too  cold;  and  they  only 
called  each  other  Miss  Limple  and  Mr.  Ghumley, 
and  observed  it  was  very  fine  weather ; which 
was  the  general  extent  of  their  love  making. 

They  arrived  at  the  stable  in  time  to  hear 
some  of  Violet’s  candid  criticisms.  “That  cob’s 
off-fetlock  wants  looking  to.  The  stupid  groom ! 
who  ever  saw  a beast’s  head  tied  up  like  that? 
Why  he  wasn’t  a crib-biter,  was  he?”  and  with 
a “ Wo-ho,  poor  fellow  I steady  there,  steady  I” 
Violet  went  dauntlessly  up  to  the  big  carriage 
horse’s  head,  and  loosened  the  strain  of  bis  hal- 
ter before  Launcelot  knew  what  she  was  about 
She  was  in  her  element  She  wandered  in  and 
out  of  the  stalls,  and  did  not  mind  how  much 
the  horses  fidgeted;  nor  even  if  they  turned 
themselves  sideways  as  if  they  meant  to  crush 
her  against  the  manger.  Launcelot  thought  | 
all  this  vulgar  beyond  words ; and  he  thought  ^ 
Ella  Limple,  who  stood  just  at  the  door  and  j 


looked  frightened,  infinitely  the  superior  of  Uie 
two  ladies;  and  thanked  his  good  star  again 
that  had  risen  on  Ella  and  not  on  Violet  Violet 
chose  the  biggest  and  the  most  spirited  horse 
of  all,  Ella  selecting  an  old  gray  that  was  as 
steady  as  a camel,  and  botii  went  into  the  house 
to  dress  for  their  ride.  When  they  came  back, 
even  Launcelot — very  much  disapproving  of 
Amazons  in  general— Hiniuld  not  but  confess  that 
they  made  a beautiful  pair.  Ella  so  fair  and 
graceful,  and  Violet  so  full  of  life  and  beauty. 
He  was  obliged  to  allow  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful ; but  of  course  not  so  beautiful  as  Ella.  With 
this  thought  be  threw  himself  cleverly  into  the 
saddle,  and  off.  the  three  started ; Ella  holding 
her  pummel  very  tightly. 

They  ambled  down  the  avenue  together ; hut, 
when  they  got  a short  distance  on  the  road; 
Violet  raised  herself  in  the  saddle;  and,  wav- 
ing her  small  hand  lost  in  its  white  gauntlet% 
dai'ted  off ; tearing  along  the  road,  till  she  be- 
came a mere  speck  in  the  distance.  Launcelot’# 
blood  came  up  into  his  face.  Sometliitig  stirred 
his  heart,  strung  his  nerves  up  to  their  natural 
tone,  and  made  him  envy  and  long  and  hate 
and  admire  all  in  a breath. 

He  turned  to  Ella,  and  said  hurriedly,  *^Shall 
we  ride  faster,  Miss  Limple?” 

**If  you  please,”  answered  Ella,  timidly; 
“but  I can’t  ride  very  fast,  you  know*” 
Launcelot  bit  his  lip.  ^*Oh,  1 remember; 
yet  I hate  to  sqe  women  riding  like  jockeys; 
you  are  quite  right but  he  fretted  his  horsey 
and  frowned.  Then  he  observed  veiy  loudly, 
“Violet  Tudor  is  a very  vulgar  little  girL” 
After  a time  Violet  came  back;  her  black 
horse  foaming,  his  head  well  up,  his  neck  arch 
ed,  his  large  eyes  wild  and  bright:  she  flush- 
ed, animated,  bright;  full  of  life  and  health. 
Launcelot  sat  negligently  on  his  bay — one  hand 
on  the  crupper  as  lazy  men  do  sit  on  hoi'sehack 
—walking  slowly.  Mia’s  dozing  gray  hanging 
down  his  head  and  sleeping,  with  the  flies  set- 
tling on  his  twinkling  pink  eyelids. 

“Dearest  Violet,  I thought  you  would  have 
been  killed,”  said  Mia;  “what  made  you  rush 
away  in  that  manner  I” 

“And  what  makes  you  both  ride  as  if  you 
were  in  a procession,  and  were  afraid  of  tramp- 
ling on  the  crowd?”  retorted  Violet,  “Cousin 
Launcelot,  you  are  something  wonderfhL  A 
strong  man  like  you  to  ride  in  that  manner. 
Are  you  made  ei  jelly  that  would  break  if 
shaken?  For  ^ame.  Have  a canter.  Your 
bay  won’t  beat  my  black ; although  my  black 
is  blown  and  your  mare  is  fresh.”  Violet  gave 
the  bay  a smart  out  with  her  whip,  which  sent 
it  off  at  a hand  gallop.  Away  they  both  flew^ 
clattering  along  the  hard  road,  like  dragoons* 
But  Violet  beat  by  a full  length;  or,  as  she 
phrased  it,  “she  won  cleverly;”  telling  Launoe- 
lot that  he  had  a great  deal  to  do  yet  before 
I he  could  ride  against  her,  which  made  him  hate 
I her  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  a Frenohinau 
j or  a Cossack ; and  love  Mia  more  than  ever. 
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And  BO  he  told  her,  as  he  lifted  her  tenderly 
from  her  gray,  leaving  Violet  to  spring  from 
her  black  mammoth  unassisted. 

All  that  evening  he  was  sulky  to  Violet,  and 
peculiarly  affectionate  to  Ella ; making  the  poor 
child’s  heart  flutter  like  a caged  bird. 

“Consin,”  whispered  Violet,  the  next  morn- 
ing, laying  her  little  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
“have  you  a rifle  in  the  house— or  a pair  of 
pistols  ?”  Launcelot  was  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  he  hurriedly  confessed  to  having  guns  and 
pistols  and  rifles,  and  all  other  murderous  weap- 
ons necessary  for  the  flt  equipment  of  a gen- 
tleman. 

“We  will  have  some  fun,  then,”  she  said, 
looking  happy  and  full  of  mischief  Violet  and 
Ella — Ella  dragged  sorely  against  her  will,  for 
the  very  sight  of  a pistol  nearly  threw  her  into 
hysterics — went  into  the  shrubbery ; and  there 
Violet  challenged  Launcelot  to  shoot  with  her 
at  a mark  at  twenty  paces ; then,  as  she  grew 
vain,  at  thirty.  Launcelot  was  too  proud  to 
refuse  this  challenge ; believing,  of  course,  that 
a little  black-eyed  girl,  whose  waist  he  could 
span  between  his  thumb  and  little  Anger,  and 
with  hands  that  could  handly  And  gloves  small 
enough  for  them,  could  not  shoot  so  well  as  he. 

Launcelot  was  nervous — that  must  be  con- 
fessed; and  Violet  was  excited.  Launcelot's 
nervousness  helped  his  failure ; but  Violet’s  ex- 
citement helped  her  success.  Her  bullet  hit 
the  mark  every  time  straight  ip  the  centre,  and 
Launcelot  never  hit  once ; which  was  not  very 
pleasant  in  their  respective  conditions  of  lord 
and  subject ; for  so  Launcelot  classed  men  and 
women — especially  little  women  with  small 
waists — in  his  own  magniAcent  mind. 

“ He  had  not  shot  for  a long  time,”  he  said, 
**  and  he  was  out  of  practice.  He  drank  coffee 
for  breakfast,  and  that  had  made  his  hand  un- 
steady— 

“ And  confess  too,  Cousin  Launce,”  said  Vio- 
let^  “ that  you  were  never  very  good  at  shoot- 
ing any  time  of  your  life,  without  coffee  or  with 
it.  Why,  you  don’t  even  load  properly ; how 
can  you  shoot  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  load! 
We  can’t  read  without  an  alphabet!”  In  the 
prettiest  manner  possible  she  took  the  pistol 
from  her  cousin’s  hand  and  loaded  it  for  him— 
Arst  drawing  his  chaise.  “ Now  try  again !” 
■he  said,  speaking  as  if  to  a child ; “ nothing  like 
perseverance.” 

Launcelot  was  provoked,  but  subdued,  and 
he  did  as  his  little  instructress  bade  him ; to 
fail,  onCe  more.  His  bullet  went  wide  of  the 
target,  and  Violet’s  lodged  in  the  bull’s  eye.  So 
Launcelot  flung  the  pistols  on  the  grass  and 
■aid,  “It  is  a very  unladylike  amusement.  Miss 
Tudor ; and  I w'as  much  to  blame  to  encourage 
you  in  such  nonsense.”  Offering  his  arm  to 
Ella,  he  walked  sulkily  away. 

Violet  looked  after  them  both  for  some  time, 
watching  them  through  the  trees.  There  was  ; 
a peculi:.r  expression  in  her  face — a mixture  of  ' 
whimsical  liumor,  of  pain,  of  tpiumph,  and  of  a 


wistful  kind  of  longing,  that  perhaps  she  wa% 
in  her* own  heart,  unconscious  oL  Bhe  thcii 
turned  away;  and  with  a half  sigh,  said  sofUy 
to  herself:  “ It  is  a pity  Cousin  Launcelot  has 
such  a bad  temper!” 

After  this,  Launcelot  became  more  and  mors 
reserved  to  Violet,  and  more  and  more  affec- 
tionate to  Ella.  Although  he  often  wondered 
at  himself  for  thinking  so  much  of  the  one— 
though  only  in  anger  and  dislike— and  so  little 
of  the  other.  Why  should  he  disturb  himself 
about  Violet? 

On  the  other  hand  Violet  was  distressed  at 
Launcelot’s  evident  dislike  for  her.  Wbat  had 
she  said  ? What  had  she  done  ? She  was  always 
good-tempered  to  him,  and  ready  to  oblige.  To 
be  sure  she  had  told  him  several  rough  truths; 
but  was  not  the  truth  always  to  be  told  t And 
just  see  the  good  she  had  done  him  I Look  bow 
much  more  active  and  less  spoiled  be  was  now 
than  he  used  to  be.  It  was  all  owing  to  her. 
She  wished,  for  Ella’s  sake,  that  he  liked  her 
better;  for  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  for 
Ella  when  she  married,  if  Ella’s  husband  did 
not  like  to  see  her  in  his  house.  It  was  really 
very  distressing.  And  Violet  cried  on  her  pil- 
low that  night,  thinking  over  the  dark  future 
when  she  could  not  stay  with  Ella,  because  El- 
la’s husband  hated  her. 

Tliis  was  after  Violet  had  beaten  C'OUsia 
Launcelot  three  games  of  chess  consecutively. 
Launcelot  had  been  furiously  humiliated ; for 
he  was  accounted  the  best  chess-player  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  Violet  was  really  a good 
player,  and  had  won  the  prize  at  a chess  club^ 
where  she  ha<l  been  admitted  by  extraordinary 
courtesy ; it  not  being  the  custom  of  that 
reputable  institution  to  suffer  womanhood 
within  its  sacred  walls.  But  she  was  very  nn- 
happy  about  Cousin  Launce  for  all  that ; and 
the  next  day  looked  quite  pale  and  cast  down. 
Even  Launcelot  noticed  bis  obnoxious  cousin’s 
jehanged  looks  and  asked  her,  rather  graciously, 
“If  she  were  ill?”  To  which  question  Violet 
replied  by  a blush,  a glad  smile  bursting  out 
like  a song,  and  a pretty  pout,  “ No,  I am  not 
ill,  thank  you.”  Which  ended  their  inter- 
change of  civiliti^  for  the  day. 

Launcelot  became  restless,  feverish,  melan- 
choly, cross;  at  times  boisterously  gay,  at 
times  the  very  echo  of  despair.  He  was  kind 
to  Ella,  and  confessed  to  himself  how  for- 
tunate he  was  in  having  chosen  her;  but  he 
could  not  understand — knowing  how  much  be 
loved  her — the  extraordinary  effect  she  had 
upon  his  nerves.  Her  passiveness  irritated 
hiuL  Her  soft  and  musical  voice  made  him 
wretched;  for  he  was  incessantly  watching 
for  a change  of  intonation  or  an  emphasis 
which  never  came.  Her  manners  wore  cer- 
tainly the  perfection  of  manners — ^lie  desired 
none  other  in  his  wife — but,  if  she  would  some- 
; times  move  a little  quicker,  or  look  interested 
I and  pleased  when  he  tried  to  amuse  her,  she 
would  make  him  infinitely  happier.  And  oh  I 
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hy  of  feelingj  ai(d  tailncelot  and  Ykd>;i  both 
f4t  oa  if  they  had  cpmrmtteth  or  hfehfe  tp ' 
cninnij t.  eoine  feiirfiib  ftin.  - tkoii  d YifthjC^'t rny 
her  fnendl  Could  fthe  who  had  alwn;vi 
t r fi  th  and  lu\iS  Ckrj  ^ El  I aV  ennhdah  ♦>nly 

tUdcprive  hef  ofJmt  hiy^T wonge  rtiftn  ; 
guiitf  Ppor 
hef  bdgiil^  oyei  Imd 
Uadet  a senge  (Vf  ain  wne 
She  lift  red  not  look  nbHlfftvhotW  h bomb 
ache,  oud  went  iid<r  her  WOep. 

bAuncelpI  .^os  fthoi'koil  ti>a>  bnt  Jvi>ftnv4ht  XVaa 
a man;  auJ  the  ftenBp  of  a ludbilcvelpped  frb 
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umph  somewhat  deadened  his  sense  of  remorse. 
A certain  dim  unraveling  of  the  mystery  of  the 
past  was  also  pleasant  Without  being  dishon- 
orable, ho  was  less  overcome. 

On  that  dreadful  day  Launcelot  and  Violet 
spoke  no  more  to  each  other.  They  did  not 
even  look  at  each  other.  Ella  thought  that 
some  new  quarrel  had  bnrst  forth  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  tried  to  make  it  up  between  them, 
in  her  amiable  way.  But  ineffectually.  Vio- 
let rushed  away  when  Launcelot  came  near  her, 
and  she  besought  of  Ella  to  leave  her  alone  so 
pathetically,  that  the  poor  girl,  bewildered, 
only  sighed  at  the  dread  of  being  unable  to 
connect  together  the  two  greatest  loves  of  her 
life. 

The  day  after,  Violet  chanced  to  receive  a 
letter  h*om  her  mother,  in  which  that  poor  wo- 
man, having  had  an  attack  of  spasms  in  her 
chest,  and  being  otherwise  quite  out  of  sorts, 
expressed  oer  firm  belief  that  she  should  never 
see  her  sweet  child  again.  The  dear  old  lady 
consequently  bade  her  adieu  resignedly.  On 
ordinary  days  Violet  .would  have  known  what 
all  this  pathos  meant ; to-day  she  w^as  glad  to 
turn  it  to  account,  and  to  appear  to  believe  it 
She  spoke  to  her  aunt  and  to  Ella,  and  told  them 
that  ^e  must  absolutely  leave  by  the  afternoon 
train — poor  mamma  was  ill,  and  she  could  not 
let  her  be  nursed  by  servants.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  oppose  to  this  argument  Mrs.  Chumley 
ordered  the  brougham  to  take  her  to  the  sta- 
tion precisely  at  two  o’clock.  Launcelot  was 
not  in  the  room  when  these  arrangements  were 
made ; nor  did  he  know  any  thing  that  was  tak- 
ing place,  until  he  came  down  to  luncheon, 
pale  and  haggard,  to  find  Violet  in  her  travel- 
ing dress,  standing  by  her  boxes. 

‘‘What  is  all  this,  Violet!”  he  cried,  taken 
off  his  guard,  and  seizing  her  hands  as  he  spoke. 

“ I am  going  away,”  said  Violet  as  quietly  as 
she  could,  but  without  looking  at  him. 

He  started  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  passed 
through  him.  “Violet  going  I”  he  cried  in  a 
suffocated  voice.  He  was  pale ; and  his  hands,  i 
clasped  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  were  white 
with  the  strain.  “ Going  1 Why  ?” 

“ Mamma  is  ill,”  said  Violet  It  was  all  she 
could  say. 

“ I am  sorry  we  are  to  Ipse  you,”  he  then 
said  very  slowly — each  word  as  if  ground  from 
him,  as  words  are  ground  out,  when  they  are 
the  masks  of  intense  passion. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
Ella  turned  to  Violet  Every  one  felt  there 
was  a mystery  they  did  not  know  of.  Ella 
went  to  her  cousin. 

“Dear  Violet,  what  does  all  this  mean?”  she 
asked,  her  arm  round  the  little  one’s  neck,  ca- 
ressingly. 

“Nothing,”  answered  Violet  with  great  diffi-, 
culty.  “ There  is  nothing.” 

Big  drops  stood  on  Launcelot’s  forehead. 
“Ought  you  not  to  write  first  to  your  mother 
— to  give  her  notice  before  you  go?”  he  said. 


“No,”  she  answered,  her  flushed  fisce  quiver* 
ing  from  brow  to  lip;  “I  must  go  at  once.” 

At  that  moment  a servant  entered  hurriedly 
to  say  the  latest  moment  had  arrived  to  enable 
them  to  catch  the  train.  Adieus  were  given  in 
all  haste.  Violet’s  tears  beginning  to  gather 
— but  only  to  gather  as  yet,  not  to  flow — ^kepi 
bravely  back  for  love  and  for  pride.  “ Good- 
by,”  to  Ella,  warmly,  tenderly,  with  her  heart 
filled  with  self-reproach.  “Good-by,”  to  aunt: 
aunt  herself  very  sad;  and  then  “Good-by,** 
to  Launcelot  “Good-by,  Mr.  Chumley,”  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand,  but  not  looking  into 
his  face.  He  could  not  speak.  He  tried  to  bid 
her  adieu ; but  his  lips  were  dry,  and  his  voice 
would  not  come.  All  he  did  was  to  express  in 
his  features  such  exquisite  suffering  that  Violet 
for  a moment  was  overcome  herself,  and  could 
scarcely  draw  away  her  hand.  The  hour 
struck ; and  duty  with  brave  Violet  before  all 
Launcelot  stood  where  she  left  him.  She  ran 
down  the  lawn;  she  was  almost  out  of  sight, 
when  “Violet!  Violet  1”  rang  from  the  house 
like  the  cry  of  death. 

Violet  — a moment  irresolute  — returned; 
then  almost  unconsciously  she  found  herself 
kneeling  beside  Launcelot,  who  lay  senseless 
in  a chair ; and  saying  “ Launcelot,  I will  not 
leave  you  I” 

The  burden  of  pain  was  shifted  now.  From 
Launcelot  and  her  to  Ella.  But  Ella— senti- 
mental and  conventional  as  she  might  be — was 
a girl  who,  like  many,  can  perform  great  sacri- 
fices with  an  unruffled  brow ; who  can  ice  over 
their  hearts,  and  feel  without  expression ; who 
can  consume  their  sorrows  inwardly,  the  world 
the  while  believing  them  happy. 

Many  years  after — by  the  time  her  graceful 
girlho<^  had  waned  into  a faded  womanhood, 
and  when  Launcelot  had  become  an  active 
country  gentleman  and  Violet  a staid  wife— 
Ella  lost  her  sorrows,  and  came  to  her  peace  in 
the  love  of  a disabled  Indian  officer,  whom  she 
had  known  many  years  ago — and  whose  sunset 
days  she  made  days  of  warmth  and  joy ; per- 
suading herself  and  him  too,  that  the  Comet 
Dampier  she  had  flirted  with  when  a girl,  she 
had  always  loved. 

FLOWER-BELLS. 

SOFT  Midsummer  air,  cheery  with  sunshine 
and  perfumed  with  all  the  scents  that  it 
had  robbed  out  of  his  nursery  garden,  crept  in 
through  the  monthly  roses  at  the  porch  and 
the  half-open  cottage  door,  to  make  itself  at 
home  in  George  Swayne’s  room-  It  busied  it- 
self there,  sweeping  and  rustling  about  as  if  it 
had  as  much  right  to  the  place  and  was  as 
much  the  tenant  of  it,  as  the  gardener  himself 
It  had  also  a sort  of  feminine  and  wifely  claim 
on  George ; who,  having  been  spending  half  an 
hour  over  a short  letter  written  upon  a large 
sheet,  was  in\Htcd  by  the  Midsummer  air  to 
look  after  his  garden.  The  best  efforts  were 
being  made  by  his  gentle  friend  to  tear  the 
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paper  from  hi«  hand.  A hee  had  come  into  the 
room — George  kept  bees — and  had  been  hover- 
ing about  the  letter;  so  drunk,  possibly,  with 
honey  that  he  had  mistaken  it  for  a great  lily. 
Certainly  he  did  at  last  settle  upon  it  The 
lily  was  a legal  document  to  this  effect; 

“ Sir — We  are  instructed  hereby  to  give  you  no- 
tice of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomiis  Queeks  of  Edmon- 
ton, the  last  of  the  three  lives  for  which  your  le;ise 
was  granted,  and  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  obtain 
a renewal  of  the  same  on  payment  of  one  hundred 
guinea.^  to  the  undersigned.  We  are,  Sir, 

“Your  (here  the  bee  sat  on  the  obedient  servants), 
“Flint  and  Grinston.” 

Mr.  Swnyne  granted  himself  a rule  to  con- 
sider in  his  own  mind  what  the  lawyers  meant 
by  their  uncertain  phraseology.  It  did  not 
mean,  he  concluded,  that  Messrs.  F.  and  G.  were 
willing,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  renew  the 
life  of  Mr.  Queeks,  of  Edmonton;  but  it  did 
mean  that  he  must  turn  out  of  the  house  and 
grounds  (which  had  been  Swayne’s  Nursery 
Garden  for  three  generations  past)  unless  he 
would  j'ay  a large  fine  for  the  renewal  of  his 
lease.  lie  was  but  a young  fellow  of  five-and- 
twenty ; ^^bo,  until  recently,  had  been  at  work 
for  the  support  of  an  old  father  and  mother.’ 
His  mother  had  been  dead  a twelvemonth  last 
Midsummer-day ; and  his  father,  who  had  been 
well  while  his  dame  was  with  him,  sickened 
alter  she  was  gone,  and  died  before  the  apple- 
gathering  was  over.  The  cottage  and  the  gar- 
den were  more  precious  to  George  as  a home 
than  as  a jilaco  of  business.  Tliere  W'cre  thoughts 
of  j>arting — like  thoughts  of  another  loss  by 
death,  or  of  all  past  losses  again  to  be  suffered 
freshly  and  together — which  so  clouded  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Swayne,  that  at  last  he  could 
scarcely  tell  when  he  looked  at  the  letter, 
whether  the  bee  was  or  was  not  a portion  of 
the  writing. 

An  old  woman  came  in,  with  a Midsummer 
cough,  sounding  as  hollow  as  an  empty  coffin. 
She  w'as  a poor  old  crone  who  came  to  for 
George  small  services  as  a domestic  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  day;  for  he  lighted  his  own  fires, 
and  served  up  to  himself,  in  the  first  style  of 
cottage  cookery,  hie  own  fat  bacon  and  potatoes. 

“ I shall  be  out  for  three  hours,  Milly,”  said 
George,  and  he  put  on  his  best  clothes  and 
went  into  the  sunshine.  “I  can  do  nothing 
better,”  he  thought,  “than  go  and  see  the 
lawyers.” 

Tiny  lived  in  the  city;  George  lived  at  the 
east  end  of  London,  in  a part  now  covered  with 
very  dirty  streets;  but  then  covered  with  copse 
and  field,  and  by  Swayne*s  old-fashioned  nurs- 
ery ground ; then  crowded  with  stocks  and 
wallflowers,  lupins,  sweet  peas,  pinks,  lavender, 
heart 's-ease,  boy’s  love,  old  man.  and  other  old- 
fashioned  j)lant8;  for  it  contained  nothing  so 
tremendous  ns  Schizanthuses,  Eseholzias,  or 
Clarkia  pulchellos,  which  are  "weedy  little  ato- 
mies, though  they  sound  big  enough  to  rival 
any  tree  on  Lebanon.  George  was  an  old-fash- 


ioned gardener  in  an  old-fashioned  time;  for 
we  have  here  to  do  with  events  which  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
George,  then — I mean  George  Svrayne,  not 
Georgius  Rex — ^marched  off  to  see  the  lawyers, 
who  lived  in  a dark  court  in  the  city.  He 
found  their  clerk  in  the  front  office,  with  a 
marigold  in  one  of  his  button-holes ; but  there 
was  nothing  else  that  looked  like  summer  in 
the  place.  It  smelt  like  a mouldy  shut-iip  tool- 
house  ; and  there  w'as  parchment  enough  in  it 
to  make  scare-crows  for  all  the  gardens  in  Kent, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey. 

George  saw  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  Grinston, 
who  told  him,  when  he  heard  his  business,  that 
it  was  in  Mr.  Flint’s  department  When  he 
was  shown  into  Mr.  Flint’s  room,  Mr.  Flint 
could  only  repeat,  he  said,  the  instructions  of 
the  landlord. 

“You  see,  my  lad,”  he  said,  “these  hold- 
ings, that  have  been  let  hitherto  for  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  are  now  worth  fifty.  Yet 
my  client,  Mr.  Crote,  is  ready  to  renew  the 
lease  for  three  more  lives  at  the  very  slight 
fine  we  have  named  to  you.  What  would  you 
have  more  reasonable  V* 

“ Sir,  I make  no  complaint,”  George  answer- 
ed ; “only  I want  to  abide  by  the  ground,  and 
I have  not  so  much  money  as  yon  require. » I 
owe  nobody  a penny ; and,  to  pay  my  way  and 
lay  by  enough  money  for  next  year’s  seeds  and 
roots,  has  been  the  most  that  I can  manage.  I 
have  saved  fifteen  pounds.  Here  it  is,  sir:  take 
it,  if  it  will  help  me  in  this  business.” 

“Well,”  Mr.  Flint  suggested,  “what  do  you 
say  to  this  f 1 make  no  promise,  but  I think  I 
can  persuade  Mr.  Crote  to  let  you  retain  pos- 
session of  your  land,  for— shall  we  say? — ^two 
years,  at  the  rent  of  fifty  pounds;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  you  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  pay  the  fine  and  to  renew  yowr  lease.” 

“ I will  accept  that  offer,  sir.”  A homespun 
man  clings  to  the  walls  of  home.  Swayne’s 
nursery  would  not  support  so  high  a rental; 
but  let  the  future  take  thought  for  itself — to 
postpone  for  two  years  the  doom  to  quit  the 
roof-tree  under  which  his  mother  suckled  him 
was  gain  enough  for  George. 

So  he  turned  homeward  and  went  cheerfully 
upon  his  way,  by  a short  cut  through  narrow 
streets  and  lanes  that  bordered  on  the  Thames. 
His  gardener’s  eye  discovered  all  the  lonely  lit- 
tle pots  of  mignonnette  in  the  up]ier  windows 
of  the  tottering  old  houses;  and,  in  the  trim- 
mer streets,  where  there  were  rows  of  little 
houses  in  all  shades  of  whitewash,  some  quite 
fresh  looking,  inhabited  by  people  who  had 
kept  their  windows  clean,  he  sometimes  saw  as 
many  as  four  flowerpots  upon  a window  silL 
Then,  there  were  the  squares  of  turf,  puts  in 
weekly  instalments  of  six  inches,  to  the  credit 
of  caged  larks,  for  the  slow  liquidation  of  the 
debt  of  green  fields  dne  to  them.  Ibere  were 
also  parrots;  for  a large  number  of  the  houses 
in  those  river  streete  were  tenanted  by  sailors 
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who  brought  birds  from  abroad.  There  were 
also  all  sorts  of  grotesque  shells;  and  one  house 
that  receded  from  its  neighbors,  had  a small  gar- 
den in  front,  which  was  sown  over  with  shells 
instead  of  dowers.  The  walks  were  bordered 
with  shell  instead  of  bosc,  and  there  were  concha 
upon  the  wall  instead  of  wall-flowera  The 
summer-house  was  a grotto;  but  the  great 
centre  ornament  was  a large  figure-head,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  a bench  erected,  so  that 
the  owner  sat  under  its  shadow.  It  repre- 
sented a man  with  a great  beard,  holding  over 
his  shoulder  a largv  three-pronged  fork ; which 
George  believed  to  be  meant  for  Neptune. 
That  was  a poor  garden,  thought  George ; for 
it  never  waved  nor  rustled,  and  did  not,  by 
one  change  of  feature — except  that  it  grew 
daily  dirtiei^-ehow  itself  conscious  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hours,  and  da3r8,  and  months,  and 
seasons. 

It  interested  George  a great  deal  more  to 
notice  here  and  there  the  dirty  leaf  of  new 
kinds  of  plants;  which,  brought  home  by  some 
among  the  sailors,  struggled  to  grow  from  seed 
or  root  Through  the  window  of  one  house 
that  was  very  poor,  but  very  neat  and  clean, 
he  saw  put  upon  a table  to  catch  the  rays  of  a 
summer  sun,  a strange  plant  in  blossom.  It  had 
a reddish  stalk,  small-pointed  leaves ; and,  from 
every  cluster  of  leaves  hung  elegant  red  flower- 
bells  with  purple  tongues.  That  plant  excited 
him  greatly ; and,  when  he  stopped  to  look  in 
at  it,  he  felt  some  such  emotion  as  might  stir 
an  artist  who  should  see  a work  by  Rubens 
bung  up  in  a pawnbroker's  shop- window.  Ue 
knocked  at  the  green  door,  and  a pale  girl 
opened  it.,  holding  in  one  hand  a piece  of  un- 
finished needlework.  Her  paleness  left  her  for 
a minute  when  she  saw  that  it  was  a stranger 
who  had  knocked.  Her  blue  eyes  made  George 
glance  away  from  them  before  he  had  finished 
his  respectful  inquiry.  **I  beg  your  pardon,” 
he  sai<^  **  but  may  I ask  the  name  of  the  fiower 
in  the  window,  and  where  it  came  from  ?” 

**  Will  you  walk  in  if  you  please,  sir,”  said 
the  girl,  **  mother  will  tell  you  all  she  knows 
about  it” 

With  two  steps,  the  young  gardener  strode 
into  the  small  front  room  where  a sick  and 
feeble  woman  sat  in  an  arm-chair.  The  room 
was  clean  and  little  furnished.  There  was  only 
sand  upon  the  floor;  and,  on  the  table  with 
some  more  of  the  girl's  work,  was  part  of  a 
stale  loaC  flanked  with  two  mugs  that  con- 
tained some  exceedingly  blue  and  limpid  milk. 
George  apologized  for  his  intrusion;  but  said 
what  his  calling  was,  and  pleaded  in  excuse 
the  great  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  plant  that 
had  attracted  him. 

**Ay,  ay,  but  1 prise  it  for  more  than  that,” 
said  Mrs.  Ellis,  was  brought  to  me  by  my 
soa  He  took  it  as  a cutting,  and  be  brought 
it  a long  way,  the  dear  fellow,  all  the  way 
from  the  West  Indies,  nursing  it  for  me.  Often 
he  let  his  own  lips  parch,  sir,  on  the  voyage 


that  he  might  give  water  enough  to  the  flower 
that  he  took  home  for  his  mother.  He  is  a ten- 
der-hearted boy.  my  Harry.” 

“ He  is  young  then  ?” 

“Well,  he  is  not  exactly  a boy,  sir;  but  they 
are  all  boys  on  board  ship,  you  understand. 
He  could  carry  off  the  house  upon  his  back, 
Harry  could;  he  is  so  wonderful  broad-chest- 
ed. He's  just  gone  a long  voyage,  sir,  and  Tm 
feared  I shall  be  gone  a longer  before  he  comes 
back;  and  he  said  wKen  he  went,  'Take  care 
of  the  plant,  mother,  it'll  have  hundreds  of  bells 
to  ring  when  I come  back  to  you  next  year.’ 
He  is  always  full  of  his  fun,  sir,  is  my  Harry.” 

“Then,  ma'am,”  George  stammered,  “it’s  a 
plant  you  wouldn't  like  to  part  with.” 

The  poor  woman  looked  angry  for  a mo- 
ment; and  tlien,  after  a pause,  answered  gently, 
“No,  sir,  not  until  my  time  comes.” 

The  young  gardener — who  ought  to  have 
gone  away — still  bent  over  the  flower.  TTie 
plant  was  very  beautiful,  and  evidently  stood 
the  climate  well,  and  it  was  of  a kind  to  propa- 
gate by  slips.  George  did  not  well  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  The  girl  who  had  been  nimbly 
stitching,  ceased  from  work  and  looked  up  won- 
deringly  at  the  stranger,  who  had  nothing  more 
to  say,  and  yet  remained  with  them.  At  last, 
the  young  man,  with  the  color  of  the  flower  on 
his  cheeks,  said,  “I’m  a poor  man,  ma'am,  and 
not  much  taught  If  I'm  going  to  say  any 
thing  unbecoming,  I hope  you'll  forgive  it: 
but  if  you  could — if  you  could  bring  your 
heart  to  part  with  this  plant  1 would  give  you 
ten  guineas  for  it  and  the  first  good  cutting  I 
raise  shall  be  youra.” 

The  girl  looked  up  in  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment “Ten  guineas!”  she  cried,  “why,  mo- 
ther, ten  guineas  would  make  you  comfortable 
for  the  whole  winter.  How  glad  Harry  will 
be!” 

The  poor  old  woman  trembled  nervously: 
“Harry  told  me  to  keep  it  for  his  sake,”  she 
whispered  to  her  daughter,  who  bent  fondly 
over  h'er. 

“ Does  Horry  love  a flower  better  than  your 
health  and  comfort  f ” pleaded  Harry's  sister. 

A long  debate  was  carried  on  in  low  tones, 
while  George  Swayne  endeavored  to  look  as 
though  he  were  a hundred  miles  off,  listening 
to  nothing.  But  the  loving  accents  of  the  girl 
debating  with  her  mother  tenderly,  caused  Mr. 
Swayne — a stout  and  true-hearted  young  fellow 
of  twenty-five — to  feel  that  there  were  certainly 
some  new  thoughts  and  sensations  working  in 
him.  He  considered  it  important  to  discover 
from  her  mother's  manner  of  addressing  her 
that  the  name  of  the  young  woman  was  SusaxL 
When  the  old  lady  at  last  consented  with  a 
sigh  to  George's  offer,  he  placed  ten  guineas  on 
the  table  beside  the  needlework,  and  only  stole 
one  glance  at  Susan  as  he  bade  good-by  and 
took  the  flower-pot  away,  promising  again 
earnestly  that  ho  would  bring  back  to  tbem 
the  first  good  cutting  that  took  root 
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George  Swayoe  spent  summer  and  autumn 
evenings  in  the  little  parlor:  how  there  was 
really  and  truly  a chime  rung  from  Stepney 
steeple  to  give  joy  to  a little  needlewoman’s 
heart;  how  Susan  Swayne  became  much  rosier 
than  Susan  Ellis  had  been;  how  luxuriously 
George’s  bees  were  fed  upon  new  dainties ; how 
Flint  and  Grinston  conveyed  the  nursery-ground 
to  Mr.  Swayne  in  freehold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever,  in  consideration  of  the  whole  purchase- 
money  which  Swayne  had  accumulated;  how 
the  old  house  was  enlarged;  how,  a year  or 
two  later,  little  Harry  Swayne  damaged  the 
borders,  and  was  abetted  by  grandmother  Ellis 
in  so  doing;  how,  a year  or  two  after  that, Su- 
san S^yne  the  lesser  dug  with  a small  wood- 
en spade  side  by  side  with  giant  Uncle  Harry, 
who  was  a man  to  find  the  centre  of  the  earth 
under  Swayne’s  garden  wdien  he  come  home 
ever  and  anon  from  beyond  the  seas,  always 
with  roots  and  seeds,  his  home  being  Swayne’s 
nursery ; and  finally,  how  happy  and  how  pop- 
ulous a home  the  house  in  Swayne’s  nureery 
grew  to  be — these  are  results  connecting  pleas- 
ant thoughts  with  the  true  story  of  the  earliest 
cultivation  in  this  country  of  the  flower  now 
known  as  the  Fuchsia. 


THE  SPIRIT-VISION. 

BY  HAUNSELL  B.  FIELD. 

Like  minute-guns  my  struggling  pulses  beat, 

The  world  grows  dizzy  to  my  wandering  eyes, 

A phantom  form  floats  midway  ’neath  the  skies, 
Star-crowned,  with  billowy  clouds  beneath  its  feet. 

A pent-up  sob  bursts  from  my  yearning  heart. 

On  me  that  spirit-radiance  calmly  gleams  ; 

Serene,  yet  sad,  its  mild  and  placid  beams 
A holy  stillness  to  my  soul  impart. 

Anguish  has  gone,  and  love  has  all  returned — 

The  love  unhappy  in  the  olden  time — 

The  love  that,  earthly,  was  perhaps  a crime, 
Crushing  and  blighting  her  for  whom  it  yearned. 

Forgiveness  is  impressed  upon  thy  brow* ; 

The  inad’ning  pride,  the  fear,  the  hope,  the  care, 

The  unvoiced  agony  of  my  despair 

Thou  kne  w’st  not  then,  but  well  thou  knowest  now. 

Fearful  the  doom  my  wretched  passion  brought : 
Thy  1 ife  was  one  long  pilgrimage  of  woe  ; 

SufTering  and  pain  was  all  ihy  lot  bclow’, 

And  1 the  cause — O God,  forbid  the  thought ! 

I fall  upon  the  earth,  a thing  accurst, 

My  scethiim  ori)s  with  horror  hot  and  Mind; 

My  tortured  conscience  no  relief  can  find, 

And  with  wild  anguish  my  cracked  heart-strings 
burst. 

A murmured  music,  wafted  to  my  ear 
By  the  calm  radiance  of  that  blessed  star, 

Like  the  soft  chimes  of  music  heard  afar, 

Steals  o’er  my  senses,  and  dissolves  my  fear. 

And  then  I feel  thou’rt  happy  now  in  Heaven, 

A guardian-spirit  to  my  soul  on  earth, 

Guiding  it  upward  to  that  second  birth, 

When  God  shall  pardon,  as  thou  hast  forgiven ! 


THE  NEWCOMBS.* 

MEMOIRS  OF  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

IK  WHICH  MB.  CLIVE’S  SCMOOL-DATS  AEB  OVER. 

A UR  good  Colonel  had  luckily  to  look  forward 
to  a more  pleasant  meeting  with  his  son, 
than  that  unfortunate  interview  with  his  other 
near  relatives. 

He  dismissed  his  cab  at  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
walked  thence  by  the  dismal  precincts  of  New'- 
gate,  and  across  the  muddy  pavement  of  Smith- 
field,  on  his  way  back  to  the  old  school  where 
his  son  was,  a way  which  he  had  trodden  many 
a time  in  his  own  early  days.  There  w'as  Cis- 
tercian Street,  and  the  Red  Cow  of  his  youth ; 
there  was  the  quaint  old  Greyfriars  Square, 
w ith  its  blackened  trees  and  garden,  surround- 
ed by  ancient  houses  of  the  build  of  the  last 
century,  now  sliuubering  like  pensioners  in  the 
sunshine. 

Under  the  great  archway  of  the  hospital  he 
could  look  at  the  old  gothic  building ; and  a 
black-gow'ned  pensioner  or  two  crawling  over 
the  quiet  square,  or  passing  from  one  dark  arch 
to  another.  The  boarding-houses  of  the  school 
w'ero  situated  in  the  square,  hard  by  the  more 
ancient  buildings  of  the  hospital.  A great  noise 
of  shouting,  crying,  clapping  forms  and  cuj>. 
boards,  treble  voices,  bass  voicc.s,  pored  out  of 
tlie  schoolboys’  windows ; their  life,  bustle,  and 
gayety,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  quiet  of 
those  old  men,  creeping  along  in  their  black 
gow'DS  under  the  ancient  arches  yonder,  whose 
struggle  of  life  w’as  over,  whose  hope,  and  noise, 
and  bustle  had  sunk  into  that  gray  calm.  There 
was  Thomas  Newcomc  arrived  at  the  middle 
of  life,  standing  between  the  shouting  boys  and 
the  tottering  seniors,  and  in  a situation  to  mor- 
alize upon  both,  had  not  his  son  Clive,  w ho  has 
espied  him  from  within  Mr.  Hopkinson’s,  or  let 
us  say  at  once  Ilopkey’s  house,  come  jumping 
down  the  steps  to  greet  his  sire.  Clive  was 
dressed  in  his  very  best ; not  one  of  those  four 
hundred  young  gentlemen  had  a better  figure, 
a better  tailor,  or  a neater  boot.  School-fel- 
lows, grinning  through  the  bars,  envied  him  as 
he  w’alked  aw^ay ; senior  boys  made  remarks  on 
Colonel  New-come’s  loose  clothes  and  long  mus- 
tachos,  his  brown  hands  and  unbrushed  hat. 
The  Colonel  was  smoking  a cheroot  as  he  walk- 
ed ; and  the  gigantic  Smith,  the  cock  of  the 
school,  who  happened  to  be  looking  majestical- 
ly out  of  window',  w-as  pleased  to  say  that  he 
thought  New'come’s  governor  was  a fine  manly- 
looking  fellow'. 

“Tell  me  about  your  uncles,  Clive,”  said  the 
Colonel,  as  they  walked  on  nrm-iii-arm. 

“What  about  them,  sir?”  asks  the  boy.  “I 
don’t  think  I know  much.” 

“You  have  been  to  stay  with  theuL  You 
w'rote  about  them.  W ere  they  kind  to  you  ?” 


* Centinued  fiom  the  December  Number. 
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O,  yeflv  I suppoTO  they  are  veiy  kind.  They  i 
always  tipped  me ; only  you  know  when  I go  i 
there  I scarcely  ever  see  them.  Mr.  Newcome 
asks  me  the  oftenest  — two  or  three  times  a 
quarter  when  he’s  in  town,  and  gives  me  a sov- 
ereign regular.” 

**  Well,  he  must  see  you  to  give  you  the  sov- 
ereign,” says  Clive’s  father,  laughing. 

The  boy  blushed  rather. 

**  Yes.  When  it’s  time  to  go  back  to  Smith- 
field  on  a Sunday  nighty  I go  into  the  dining- 
ixHun  to  shake  hands,  and  he  gives  it  me ; but 
he  don’t  speak  to  me  much,  you  know,  and  1 
don’t  care  about  going  to  Bryanstone  Square, 
except  for  the  tip,  of  course  that’s  important, 
because  I am  made  to  dine  with  the  children, 
and  they  are  quite  little  ones ; and  a great  cross 
French  governess,  who  is  always  crying  and 
shrieking  after  them,  and  finding  fault  with 
them.  My  uncle  generally  has  his  dinner  par- 
ties on  Saturday,  or  goes  out ; and  aunt  gives 
me  ten  shillings  and  sends  me  to  the  play ; that’s 
better  fun  than  a dinner  party.”  Here  the  lad 
blushed  again.  I used,”  said  he,  **  when  I was 
younger,  to  stand  on  the  stairs  and  prig  things 
out  of  the  dishes  when  they  came  out  from  din- 
ner, but  I’m  past  that  now.  Maria  (that’s  my 
cousin)  used  to  take  the  sweet  things  and  give 
’em  to  the  governess.  Fancy  I she  used  to  put 
lumps  of  sugar  into  her  pocket  and  eat  them  in 
the  school-room ! Uncle  Hobson  don’t  live  in 
such  good  society  as  uncle  Newcome.  You  see, 
aunt  Hobson,  she’s  very  kind  you  know,  and 
all  that,  but  I don’t  think  she’s  what  you  call 
eemme  il  fauL*' 

“ Why,  how  are  you  to  judge  f”  asks  the  fa- 
ther, amused  at  the  lad’s  candid  prattle,  **  and 
where  does  the  difference  lie 

“ I can’t  tell  yon  what  it  is,  or  how  it  is,”  the 
boy  answered,  “ only  one  can’t  help  seeing  the 
difference.  It  isn’t  rank  and  that ; only  some- 
how there  are  some  men  gentlemen  and  some 
Dot^  and  some  women  ladies  and  some  not' 
There’s  Jones  now,  the  fifth  form  master,  every 
man  sees  As’s  a gentleman,  though  he  wears 
ever  so  old  clothes ; and  tliere’s  Mr.  Brow’n,  who 
oils  his  hair,  and  wears  rings,  and  white  chok- 
ers— my  eyes  I such  white  chokers!  and  yet 
we  call  him  the  handsome  snob ! And  so  about 
aunt  Maria,  she’s  very  handsome  and  she’s  very 
finely  dressed,  only  somehow  she’s  not— -she’s 
not  the  ticket  you  see.” 

“O,  she’s  not  the  ticket,”  says  the  Colonel, 
much  amuseii 

‘•Well,  what  I mean  is — but  never  mind,” 
says  the  boy,  “I  can’t  tell  you  what  I mean. 

I don’t  like  to  make  fun  of  her  you  know,  for 
after  all,  she  is  very  kind  to  me ; but  aunt  Anne 
is  different,  and  it  seems  os  if  what  she  says  is  | 
more  natural ; and  though  she  has  funny  ways  1 
of  her  own  too,  yet  somehow  she  looks  grander,” 
— and  here  the  lad  laitghed  again.  “ And  do 
you  know,  I often  think  that  as  good  a lady  as 
aunt  Anne  herself  is  old  aunt  Honeyman  at 
Brighton — that  is,  in  all  essentials,  you  know. 
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For  she  is  not  proud,  and  she  is  not  vain,  and 
she  never  says  an  unkind  word  behind  any 
body's  back,  and  she  does  a deal  of  kindness  to 
the  poor  without  appearing  to  crow  over  them, 
you  know ; and  she  is  not  a bit  ashamed  of  let- 
ting lodgings,  or  being  poor  herself  as  some- 
times 1 think  some  of  our  family—” 

1 thought  we  were  going  to  speak  no  ill  of 
them,”  says  the  Colonel,  smiling. 

“Well  it  only  slipped  out  unawares,”  says 
Clive,  laughing;  “but  at  Newcome  when  they 
go  on  about  the  Newcomes,  and  that  great  ass, 
Barnes  Newcome,  gives  himself  his  airs,  it  makes 
me  die  of  laughing.  That  time  I went  down 
to  Newcome,  I went  to  see  old  aunt  Sarah,  and 
she  told  me  every  thing,  and  showed  nne  the 
room  where  my  grandfather — you  know;  and 
do  you  know  I was  a little  hurt  at  first,  for  I 
thought  we  were  swells  till  then.  And  when 
I came  back  to  school,  where  perhaps  I had 
been  giving  myself  airs,  and  bragging  about 
Newcome,  why  you  know  I thought  it  was 
right  to  tell  the  fellows.” 

“ That’s  a man,”  said  the  Colonel,  with  de- 
light; though  had  he  said  * that’s  a boy,’  he 
had  spoken  more  correctly.  Indeed,  how  many 
men  do  we  know  in  the  world  without  caring 
to  know  who  their  fathers  were  ? and  how  many 
more  who  wisely  do  not  care  to  tell  usf  “ That’s 
a man,”  cries  the  Colonel,  “ never  be  ashamed 
of  your  father,  Clive.” 

“ Ashamed  of  my  father!”  says  Clive,  looking 
up  to  him,  and  walking  on  as  proud  as  a pea- 
cock. “ I say,”  the  lad  resumed,  after  a pause — 

“ Say  what  you  say,”  said  the  father. 

“ Is  that  all  true  what’s  in  the  peerage — ^in 
the  baronetage,  about  uncle  Newcome  and  New- 
come;  about  the  Newcome  who  was  burned  at 
Smithfield ; about  the  one  that  was  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth ; and  the  old  old  Newcome  who 
was  bar — that  is,  who  was  surgeon  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  was  killed  at  Hastings  t I 
am  afraid  it  isn’t;  and  yet  I should  like  it  to 
be  true.” 

“ I think  every  man  would  like  to  come  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  race,”  said  the  Col- 
onel, in  his  honest  way.  “As  you  like  your 
father  to  be  an  honorable  man,  why  not  your 
grandfather,  and  his  ancestors  before  him  f But 
if  we  can’t  inherit  a good  name;  at  least  we 
can  do  our  best  to  leave  one,  my  boy ; and  that 
is  an  ambition  which,  please  God,  you  and  I 
will  both  hold  by.” 


With  this  simple  t^lk  the  old  and  young  gen- 
tleman beguiled  their  way,  until  they  came 
into  the  W estern  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Newcome  Brothers 
had  his  house — a handsome  and  roomy  mansion 
in  Bryanstone  Square.  Colonel  Newcome  was 
bent  on  paying  a visit  to  his  sistcr-in-law,  and 
ns  he  knocked  at  the  door,  where  the  pair  were 
kept  waiting  for  some  little  time,  he  could  re- 
mark through  the  opened  windows  of  the  dining- 
room, that  a great  table  was  laid  and  every 
preparation  made  for  a feast 
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**  My  brother  said  he  was  engaged  to  dinner 
to-day,”  said  the  Colonel  “Does  Mrs.  New- 
oome  give  parties  when  he  is  away  V* 

“She  invites  all  the  company,”  answered 
Clive.  “ My  unde  never  asks  any  one  without 
aunt’s  leave.” 

The  Colonel’s  countenance  fell  He  has  a 
great  dinner  and  does  not  ask  his  own  brother  t 
Newcome  thought.  Why,  if  he  had  come  to 
me  in  India  with  all  his  family,  he  might  have 
staid  for  a year,  and  1 should  have  been  offend- 
ed if  he  had  gone  elsewhere. 

A hot  menial,  in  a red  waistcoat,  came  and 
opened  the  door ; and  without  waiting  for  pre- 
paratory queries,  said,  “ Not  at  home.” 

“ It’s  my  father,  John,”  said  Clive ; “ my  aunt 
will  see  Colonel  Newcome.” 

“ Missis  not  at  home,”  said  the  man.  “ Missis 
is  gone  in  carriage — ^Not  at  this  door! — ^Tiikc 
them  things  down  the  area  steps,  young  man  I” 
bawls  out  the  domestic.  This  latter  speech 
was  addressed  to  a pastrycook’s  boy,  with  a 
large  sugar  temple  and  many  conical  papers 
containing  delicacies  for  dessert.  “Mind  the 
hice  is  here  in  time ; or  there’ll  bo  a blow  up 
with  your  governor,” — and  John  struggled  back 
closing  the  door  on  the  astonished  Colonel 

“Upon  my  life,  they  actually  shut  the  door 
in  our  faces,”  said  the  poor  gentleman. 

“ The  man  is  very  busy,  sir.  There’s  a great 
dinner.  I’m  sure  my  aunt  would  not  refuse 
you.”  Clive  interposed ; “ She  is  very  kind.  I 
suppose  it’s  different  here  to  what  it  is  in  India. 
There  are  the  children  in  the  square — those 
are  the  girls  in  blue— that’s  the  French  gover- 
ness, the  one  wiUi  the  mustaches  and  yellow 
parasol  How  d’ye  do,  Mary?  How  d’ye  do, 
Fanny  f This  is  my  father — this  is  your  uncle.” 

“ Mesdemoiselles  I Je  vous  defends  de  parler 
a qui  que  ce  soit  hors  du  Squar!”  screams  out 
the  lady  of  the  mustaches;  and  she  strode 
forward  to  call  back  her  young  charges. 

The  Colonel  addressed  her  in  very  good 
French.  “ I hope  you  will  permit  me  to  make 
acquaintance  with  my  nieces,”  he  said,  “and 
with  their  instructress,  of  whom  my  son  has 
given  mo  such  a favorable  account.” 

“ Hem !”  said  Mademoiselle  Lebrun,  remem 
bering  the  last  fight  she  and  Clive  had  had  to- 
gether, and  a portrait  of  herself  (with  enormous 
whiskers)  which  the  young  ecape-gracc  had 
drawn.  Monsieur  is  very  good.  But  one  can 
not  too  early  inculcate  retenue  and  decorum  to 
young  ladies  in  a country  where  demoiselles 
seem  forever  to  forget  that  they  are  young 
ladies  of  condition.  I am  forced  to  keep  the 
eyes  of  lynx  upon  these  young  persons,  other- 
wise heaven  knows  what  would  come  to  theoL 
Only  yesterday,  my  back  is  turned  for  a mo- 
ment, 1 cost  my  eyes  on  a book,  having  but 
little  time  for  literature,  monsieur — for  litera- 
ture, which  I adore — when  a cry  makes  itself 
to  hear.  I turn  myself,  and  what  do  1 see? 
Mesdemoiselles,  your  nieces,  playing  at  cri- 
quette  with  the  Messieurs  Smees — sons  of  Doctor 


Smees — ^young  galopins,  monsieur!”  All  this 
was  shrieked  with  iuunense  volubility  and  many 
actions  of  the  hand  and  parasol  across  the 
square  railings  to  the  amused  Colonel,  at  whom 
the  little  girls  peered  through  the  bars. 

“Well,  my  dears,  I should  like  to  have  a 
game  at  cricket  with  you,  too,”  says  the  kind 
gentleman,  reaching  them  each  a brown  hand. 

“You,  monsieur,  e’est  different — ^a  man  of 
your  age ! Salute  monsieur  your  uncle,  meede- 
moisellea  You  conceive,  monsieur,  that  I also 
must  be  cautious  when  I speak  to  a man  so  dis- 
tinguished in  a public  squar.”  And  she  cast 
down  her  great  eyes  and  hid  those  radiant  orbs 
from  the  Colonel 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Newcome,  indifferent  to 
the  direction  which  Miss  Lebrnn’s  eyes  took, 
whether  toward  his  hat  or  his  boots,  was  sur- 
veying his  little  nieces  with  that  kind  expres- 
sion which  his  face  always  wore  when  it  was 
turned  toward  children.  “ Have  you  heard  of 
your  uncle  in  India  I”  he  asked  them. 

“ No,”  says  Maria. 

“Yes,”  says  Fanny.  “You  know  Mademoi- 
selle said  (Slademoiselle  at  this  moment  was 
twittering  lier  fingers,  and,  as  it  were,  kissing 
them  in  the  direction  of  a grand  barouche  that 
was  advancing  along  the  square) — ^you  know 
Mademoiselle  said  that  if  we  were  michanteM  we 
should  be  sent  to  our  uncle  in  India.  I think  I 
should  like  to  go  with  you.” 

“ 0 you  silly  child  ?”  cries  Maria. 

“Yes  I shoidd,  if  Clive  went  too,”  says  little 
Fanny. 

“ Behold  Madam,  who  arrives  from  her  prom- 
enade!” Miss  Lebrun  exclaimed;  and,  turning 
round.  Colonel  Newcome  had  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding,  for  the  first  time,  his  sister-in-law. 

A stout  lady,  with  fair  hair  and  a fine  bon- 
net and  pelisse  (who  knows  what  were  the  fine 
bonnets  and  pelisses  of  the  year  183- f),  was 
reclining  in  the  barouche,  the  scarlet-plush  in- 
teguments of  her  domestics  blazing  before  and 
behind  her.  A pretty  little  foot  was  on  the 
cushion  opposite  to  her ; feathers  waved  in  her 
bonnet;  a book  was  in  her  lap;  an  oval  por- 
trait of  a gentleman  reposed  on  her  voluminous 
bosom.  She  wore  another  picture  of  two  dar- 
ling heads,  with  pink  checks  and  golden  hair, 
on  one  of  her  wrists,  with  many  more  chains, 
bracelets,  bangles,  and  nicknacks.  A pair  of 
dirty  gloves  marred  the  splendor  of  this  appear- 
ance ; a heap  of  books  from  the  library  strewed 
the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  showed  that 
her  habits  were  literary.  Springing  down  firom 
his  station  behind  his  mistress,  the  youth  clad 
in  the  nether  garments  of  red  sammit  discharged 
thunderclaps  on  the  door  of  Mrs.  Newcome’s 
house,  announcing  to  the  whole  square  that  his 
mistress  had  returned  to  her  abode.  Since  the 
fort  saluted  the  governor-general  at , Colo- 

nel Newcome  had  never  heard  such  a cannon- 
ading. 

Clive,  with  a queer  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  ran 
toward  his  aunt.  She  bent  over  the  carriage 
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langtiidly  toward  him.  She  liked  him.  **  What, 
you,  Clive  T she  said.  ‘‘  How  came  you  away 
fipom  school  of  a Thursday,  sir  f ” 

“It  is  a holiday,"  says  he.  “My  father  is 
eome ; and  he  is  come  to  see  you." 

She  bowed  her  head  with  an  expression  of 
affable  surprise  and  majestic  satisfaction.  “ In- 
deed, Clive !”  she  was  good  enough  to  exclaim, 
and  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  “ Let  him 
eome  up  and  be  presented  to  me.”  The  honest 
gentleman  stepped  forward  and  took  off  his  hat 
and  l>owed,  and  stood  bare-headed.  She  sur- 
veyed him  blandly;  and  with  infinite  grace 
put  forward  one  of  the  pudgy  little  hands  in 
one  of  the  dirty  gloves.  Can  you  fancy  a two- 
penny-halfpenny baroness  of  King  Francis’s 
time  patronizing  Bayard?  Can  you  imagine 
Queen  Guinever’s  lady’s  maid’s  lady’s  maid  be- 
ing affable  to  Sir  Launcelot?  I protest  there 
is  nothing  like  the  virtue  of  English  women. 

“You  have  only  arrived  to-day;  and  you 
game  to  see  me ! That  was  very  kind.  N’W- 
oe  pas  que  c’4toit  bong  de  Mouseer  le  Collonel, 
Mademoiselle?  Madamasellc  I.ebmn  Ic  Collo- 
nel  Newcome,  mong  frere.”  (In  a whisper,  “ My 
ehildren’s  governess  and  my  friend,  a most  siipe^ 
nor  woman.”)  “Was  it  not  kind  of  Colonel 
Newcome  to  come  to  see  me?  Have  you  had 
a pleasant  voyage  ? Did  you  come  by  St  He- 
lena! O,  how  I envy  your  seeing  the  tomb  of 
that  great  man ! Nous  parlong  do  Napolleong, 
Mademoiselle,  dong  voter  p^re  a 6t4  le  G^n^ral 
fawory.” 

“ O Dieu  I quo  n’ai-je  pu  le  voir,”  inteijacu- 
laies  Mademoiselle.  “ Lui  dont  parle  Tunivers, 
dont  mon  p^re  m’a  si  souvent  parl4  ?”  but  this 
remark  passes  quite  unnoticed  by  Mademoiselle's 
friend,  who  continues— 

“Clive,  donnez-moi  voter  bras.  These  are 
two  of  my  girls.  My  boys  are  at  school  I 
•haU  be  so  glad  to  introduce  them  to  their  uncle. 
TkU  naughty  boy  might  never  have  seen  you, 
hut  that  we  took  him  home  to  Marblehead,  after 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  made  him  well,  didn’t  we, 
dive  ? And  we  are  all  very  fond  of  him ; and 
you  must  not  be  jealous  of  his  love  for  his  aunt. 
We  feel  that  we  quite  know  you  through  him, 
and  we  know  that  you  know  us ; and  wo  hope 
you  will  like  ua  Do  you  think  your  papa  will 
like  us.  Clive?  Or  perhaps  you  will  like  I^ady 
Anne  best  Yes;  you  have  been  to  her  first, 
of  course  ? Not  been  ? Oh ! because  she  is  not 
in  town.”  Leaning  fondly  on  the  arm  of  Clive, 
Mademoiselle  standing  grouped  with  the  chil- 
dren hard  by,  while  John,  with  his  hat  off,  stood 
at  the  opened  door,  Mrs.  Newcome  slowly  ut- 
tered the  above  remarkable  remarks  to  the  Colo- 
nel. on  the  threshold  of  her  house  which  she 
never  asked  him  to  pass. 

“ If  you  will  come  in  to  ns  at  about  ten  this 
evening,”  she  then  said,  “you  will  find  some 
111(^0.  not  undistinguished,  who  honor  me  of  an 
evening.  Perhaps  they  will  be  inter^ting  to 
you,  Colonel  Newcome,  as  you  are  newly  arrived 
in  Europe.  Not  men  of  worldly  rank,  neces- 


sarily, although  some  of  them  are  among  the 
noblest  of  Europe.  But  my  maxim  is,  that 
genius  is  an  illustration,  and  merit  is  better  than 
any  pedigree.  You  have  heard  of  Professor 
Beyers?  Count Poski?  Doctor McGuffog,  who 
is  called  in  his  native  country  the  Ezekiel  of 
Clackmannan?  Mr.  Shaloo,  the  great  Irish 
patriot?  our  papers  have  told  you  of  Atm. 
These  and  some  more  have  been  good  enough 
to  promise  me  a visit  to-night  A stranger 
coming  to  London  could  scarcely  have  a better 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  our  great  illva- 
trations  of  science  and  literature.  And  yon 
will  meet  our  own  famil}^ — ^not  Sir  Brian’s,  who 
— who  have  other  society  and  amusements — ^but 
mine.  I hope  Mr.  Newcome  and  myself  will 
never- forget  therru  We  have  a few  friends  at 
dinner,  and  now  I must  go  in  and  consult  with 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  my  housekeeper.  Good-by,  for 
the  present  Mind,  not  later  than  ten,  as  Mr. 
Newcome  must  be  up  betimes  in  tlie  morning, 
and  our  parties  break  up  early.  When  Clive 
is  a little  older,  1 dare  say  we  shall  see  him, 
too.  Good-by!”  And  again  the  Colonel  was 
favored  with  a shake  of  the  glove,  and  the  lady 
and  her  suite  sailed  up  the  stair,  and  passed  in 
at  the  door. 

She  had  not  the  faintest  idea  but  that  the 
hospitality  which  she  was  offering  to  her  kins- 
man was  of  the  most  cordial  and  pleasant  kind. 
She  fancied  every  thing  she  did  was  perfectly 
right  and  graceful.  She  invited  her  husband’s 
clerks  to  come  through  the  rain  at  ten  o’clock 
from  Kentish  Town ; she  asked  artists  to  bring 
their  sketch-books  from  Kensington,  or  luckless 
pianists  to  trudge  with  their  music  from  Bromp- 
ton.  She  rewarded  them  with  a smile  and  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  thought  they  were  made  happy 
by  her  condescension.  If,  after  two  or  three 
of  these  delightful  evenings,  they  ceased  to 
attend  her  receptions,  she  shook  her  little  fiaxen 
head,  and  sadly  intimated  that  Mr.  A.  was  get- 
ting into  bad  courses,  or  feared  that  Mr.  B. 
found  merely  iniellectual  parties  too  quiet  for 
him.  Else,  what  young  man  in  his  senses  could 
refuse  such  entertainment  and  instruction  t 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MRS.  NEWCOMB  AT  HOME  (A  SMALL  EARLY  PARTY). 

To  push  on  in  the  crowd,  every  male  or 
female  struggler  must  use  his  shoulders.  If  a 
better  place  than  yours  presents  itself  just  be- 
yond your  neighbor,  elbow  him  and  take  it 
Look  how  a steadily-purposed  man  or  woman 
at  court,  at  a ball,  or  exhibition,  wherever  there 
is  a competition  and  a squeeze,  gets  the  best 
place;  the  nearest  the  sovereign,  if  bent  on 
kissing  the  royal  hand ; the  closest  to  the  g^nd 
stand,  if  minded  to  go  to  Ascot ; the  best  view 
and  hearing  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thumpington,  when 
all  the  town  is  rushing  to  hear  that  exciting 
divine ; the  largest  quantity  of  ice,  champagne, 
and  seltzer,  cold  p&tA,  or  other  his  or  her  favor- 
ite fieah-pot,  if  gluttonously  minded,  at  a supper 
whence  hnndr^  of  people  eome  empty  away. 
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A woman  of  the  world  will  many  her  daughter 
and  have  done  with  her ; get  her  carriage  and 
be  at  home  and  asleep  in  bed;  while  a timid 
mamma  has  still  her  girl  in  the  nursery,  or  is 
beseeching  the  servants  in  the  cloak-room  to 
look  for  her  shawls,  with  which  some  one  else 
has  w'hisked  away  an  hour  ago.  What  a man 
has  to  do  in  society  is  to  assert  himselt  Is 
there  a good  place  at  table  f Take  it  At  the 
Treasury  or  the  Home  Ofl5ce  I Ask  for  it  Do 
you  want  to  go  to  a party  to  which  you  are  not 
invited?  Ask  to  be  asked.  Ask  A.,  ask  R, 
ask  Mrs.  C.,  ask  every  body  you  know:  you 
will  be  thought  a bore ; but  you  will  have  your 
way.  What  matters  if  you  are  considered  ob- 
trui^ve,  provided  that  you  obtrude?  By  push- 
ing steadily,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
people  in  a thousand  will  yield  to  you.  Only 
command  persons,  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure . 
that  a good  number  will  obey.  IIow  well  your 
shilling  will  have  been  laid  out,  O gentle  reader, 
who  purchase  this;  and,  taking  the  maxim  to 
heart,  follow  it  through  life  I You  may  be  sure 
of  success.  If  your  neighbor’s  foot  obstructs 
you,  stamp  on  it ; and  do  you  suppose  he  won’t 
take  it  away  f 

The  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  above 
remarks  I show  in  various  members  of  the  New- 
come  family.  Here  was  a vulgar  little  woman, 
not  clever  nor  pretty,  especially ; meeting  Mr. 
Newcome  casually,  she  ordered  him  to  marry  I 
her,  and  he  obeyed ; as  he  obeyed  her  in  every 
thing  else  which  she  chose  to  order  through 
life.  Meeting  Colonel  Newcome  on  the  steps 
of  her  house,  she  orders  him  to  come  to  her 
evening  party ; and  though  ho  has  not  been  to 
an  evening  party  for  five-and-thirty  years — 
though  he  has  not  been  to  bed  the  night  before 
— ^though  ho  has  no  mufti-coat  except  one  sent 
him  out  by  Messrs.  Stultz  to  India  in  the  year 
1821,  he  never  once  thinks  of  disobeying  Mrs. 
Newcome’s  order,  but  is  actually  at  her  door  at 
five  minutes  past  ten,  having  arrayed  himself, 
to  the  wonderment  of  Clive,  and  left  the  boy  to 
talk  with  his  friend  and  fellow  passenger,  Mr. 
Binnie,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Portsmoutli, 
who  has  dined  with  him,  and  who,  by  previous 
arrangement,  has  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the 
same  hotel 

This  8tultz  coat,  a blue  swallow-tail,  with 
yellow  buttons,  now  wearing  a tinge  of  their 
native  copper,  a very  high  velvet  collar,  on  a 
level  with  the  tips  of  the  Captain’s  ears,  with 
a high  waist,  indicated  by  two  lapelles,  and  a 
pair  of  buttons  high  up  in  the  wearer’s  back,  a 
white  waistcoat  and  scarlet  under-w'aistcoat, 
and  a pair  of  the  never-failing  duck  trowsers, 
complete  Thomas  Newcorae’s  costume,  along 
with  the  whit>e  hat  in  w’hich  we  have  seen  him 
in  the  morning,  and  which  was  one  of  two 
dozen  purchased  by  him  some  years  since  at 
public  outcry,  Burrumtollah.  We  have  called 
him  Captain  purposely,  while  speaking  of  his 
coat,  for  he  held  that  rank  when  the  garment 
came  out  to  him ; and  having  been  in  the  habit 


of  considering  it  a ^lendid  coat  for  twelve 
years  past,  he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  changing 
his  opinion. 

Doctor  McGuffog,  Professor  Bodger,  Count 
Poski,  and  all  the  lions  present  at  Mrs.  New- 
come’s  rhinion  that  evening,  were  completely 
eclipsed  by  Colonel  Newcome.  The  worthy 
soul,  who  cared  not  the  least  about  adorning 
himself,  had  a handsome  diamond  brooch  of 
the  year  1801,  given  him  by  poor  Jack  Cutler, 
who  was  knocked  over  by  bis  side  at  Argaum, 
and  wore  this  ornament  in  his  desk  for  a 
thousand  days  and  nights  at  a time;  in  his 
shirt-frill,  on  such  parade-evenings,  as  he  con- 
sidered Mrs.  Newcome’s  to  be.  The  splendor 
of  this  jewel  tmd  of  his  flashing  buttons,  caused 
all  eyes  to  turn  to  him.  There  were  many 
pairs  of  mustaches  present ; those  of  Pro- 
fessor Schnurr,  a very  corpulent  martyr,  just 
escaped  from  Spandau,  and  of  Maximilien  Tim- 
ehard,  French  exile  and  apostle  of  liberty, 
were  the  only  whiskers  in  the  room  capable 
of  vying  in  interest  with  Colonel  Newcome’a 
Polish  chieftains  w^ere  at  this  time  so  conunon 
in  London,  that  nobody  (except  one  noble 
member  for  Marylebone,  and,  once  a year,  the 
Lord  Mayor)  took  any  interest  in  them.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  the  stranger  was  the 
Wallachian  Boyar,  whose  arrival  at  Mivart’s^ 
the  “ Morning  Post”  had  just  announced.  Mra 
I Miles,  whose  delicious  every  other  Wednesdays 
in  Montague  Square,  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  rival  entertainments  to  Mrs.  Newcome’s 
alternate  Thursdays  in  Bryanstone  Square, 
pinched  her  daughter  Mira,  engaged  in  a poly- 
glot conversation  with  Herr  Schnurr,  Signor 
Carabossi,  the  guitarist,  and  Monsieur  Pivier, 
the  celebrated  French  chess-player,  to  point 
out  the  Boyar.  Mira  Miles  wished  she  knew  a 
little  Moldavian,  not  so  much  that  she  might 
speak  it,  but  that  she  might  be  heard  to  speak 
it.  Mrs.  Miles,  who  had  not  had  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  her  daughter,  simpered 
up  with  **  Madame  Newcome  pas  ici — ^votre 
excellence  nouvellement  arriv4 — avez  vous  fait 
ung  bong  voyage?  Je  reyois  chez  moi  Mer- 
credi  prochaing ; lonnure  de  vous  voir — ^Mada- 
masel  Miles  ma  fille;”  and  Mira,  now  re-en- 
forcing her  mamma,  poured  in  a glib  little 
oration  in  French,  somewhat  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Colonel,  who  began  to  think  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  French  was  the  language 
of  the  polite  world,  into  which  he  was  now 
making  his  very  first  enirke, 

Mrs.  Newcome  had  left  her  place  at  the  door 
of  her  drawing-room,  to  walk  through  her 
rooms  with  Rummun  IjoH,  the  celebrated  In- 
dian merchant,  otherwise  His  Excellency  Rum- 
mun Loll,  otherwise  His  Highneas  Rummun 
Loll  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  diamond  mines 
in  Golconda,  with  a claim  of  three  millions  and 
a half  upon  the  East  India  Company;  who 
smoked  his  hookah  after  dinner  w'hen  the 
ladies  were  gone,  and  in  whose  honor  (for  his 
servants  always  brought  a couple  or  more  of 
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hookahs  with  them)  many  English  gentlemen 
made  themselves  sick,  while  trying  to  emulate 
tile  same  practice.  Mr.  Newcome  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  himself  in  consequence  of 
the  uncontrollable  nausea  produced  by  the 
ehilliim;  and  Doctor  McGuffog,  in  hopes  of 
eonyerting  his  Highness,  had  puffed  his  till  he 
was  as  black  in  the  face  as  the  interesting  In- 
dian— and  now,  having  hung  on  his  arm — al- 
ways in  the  dirty  gloves,  flirting  a fan  while 
his  Excellency  consumed  betel  out  of  a silver 
box:  and  having  promenaded  him  and  his 
turban,  and  his  shawls,  and  his  kincab  pelisse, 
and  his  lacquered  mustache,  and  keen  brown 
face,  and  opal  eyeballs  through  her  rooms,  the 
hostess  came  back  to  her  station  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door. 

As  soon  as  his  Excellency  saw  the  Colonel, 
whom  he  perfectly  well  knew,  his  Highness’s 
princely  air  was  exchanged  for  one  of  the  deep- 
est humility.  He  bowed  his  head  and  put  his 
two  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  came  creeping 
toward  him  submissively,  to  the  wonderment 
of  Mrs.  Miles;  who  was  yet  more  astonished 
when  the  Moldavian  magnate  exclaimed  in  per- 
fectly good  English,  “What  Rummun,  you 
here !” 

The  Rummun,  still  bending  and  holding  his 
hands  before  him,  uttered  a number  of  rapid 
sentences  in  the  Hindustani  language,  T^hich 
Colonel  Ncwcome  received  twirling  his  mus- 
taches with  much  hauteur.  He  turned  on  his 
heel  rather  abruptly  and  began  to  speak  to 
Mr&  Kewcome,  who  smiled  and  thanked  him 
for  coming — on  his  first  night  after  his  return. 

The  Colonel  said,  “to  'whose  house  should 
he  first  come  but  to  his  brother’s!”  How  Mrs. 
Newcome  wished  she  could  have  had  room  for 
him  at  dinner!  And  there  was  room  after  all, 
for  Mr.  Shaloony  was  detained  at  the  House. 
The  most  interesting  conversation.  The  Indian 
Prince  was  so  intelligent! 

“The  Indian  what?”  asks  Colonel  Newcome. 
The  heathen  gentleman  had  gone  off,  and  was 
seated  by  one  of  the  handsomest  young  women 
in  the  room,  whose  fair  face  was  turned  to- 
ward him,  whose  blond  ringlets  touched  his 
shoulder,  and  who  was  listening  to  him  as 
eagerly  as  Desdemonda  listened  to  Othello. 

The  Colonel’s  rage  was  excited  as  he  saw  the 
Indian’s  behavior.  He  curled  his  mustaches 
up  to  his  eyes  in  his  wrath.  “ You  don’t  mean 
that  that  man  calls  himself  a Prince ! That  a 
fellow  vrho  wouldn’t  sit  down  in  an  oflScer’s 
presence  is — ” 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Honeyman ! Eh,  bong 
soir.  Monsieur — ou  are  very  late,  Mr.  Pressly. 
What>  Barnes!  is  it  possible  that  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  come  all  the  way  from  May  Fair 
to  Marylebone.  I thought  you  young  men  of 
fashion  never  crossed  Oxford  Street  Colonel 
Ncwcome,  this  is  your  nephew.” 

“ How  do  you  do,  sir,”  says  Barnes,  survey- 
ing the  Colonel’s  costume  with  inward  wonder, 
but  without  the  least  outward  manifestation  of 


surprise.  “ I suppose  you  dined  here  to  meet 
! the  black  Prince.  I came  to  ask  him  and  my 
I uncle  to  meet  you  at  dinner  on  Wednesday. 

I Where’s  my  uncle,  ma’am?”  » 
j “Your  uncle  is  gone  to  bed  ill  He  smoked 
I one  of  those  hookahs  which  the  Prince  brings, 
! and  it  has  made  him  very  unwell  indeed,  Barnes. 

: How  is  Lady  Anne?  Is  Ixird  Kew  in  Ijondonf 
I Is  your  sister  better  for  Brighton  air?  I see 
i your  cousin  is  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation. 

I Have  you  good  accounts  of  your  aunt  Lady 
Fanny?” 

“ Lady  Fanny  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 

I and  the  baby  is  going  on  perfectly  well,  thank 
you,”  Barnes  said  drily ; and  his  aunt,  obsti- 
nately gracious  with  him,  turned  away  to  some 
other  new  comet 

“It’s  interesting,  isn’t  it,  sir,”  says  Barnes, 
turning  to  the  Colonel,  “ to  see  such  union  in 
families?  Whenever  I come  here,  my  aunt 
trots  out  all  my  relations ; and  I send  a man 
round  in  the  mornin  to  ask  how  they  all  are. 
So  Uncle  Hobson  is  gone  to  bed  sick  with  a 
[ hookah.  I know  there  was  a deuce  of  a row 
[ made  when  I smoked  at  Marblehead.  You  are 
promised  to  us  for  Wednesday,  please.  Is  there 
anybody  you  would  like  to  meet?  Not  our 
friend  the  Rummun.  How  the  girls  crowd 
round  him ! By  Gad,  a fellow  who’s  rich  in  Lon- 
don may  have  the  pick  of  any  gal — not  here — 
not  in  this  sort  of  thing ; I mean  in  society,  you 
know,”  says  Barnes  confidentially.  “ I’ve  seen 
the  old  dowagers  crowdin  round  that  fellow, 
and  the  girls  snugglin  up  to  his  India-rubber 
face.  He’s  known  to  have  two  wives  already 
in  India ; but,  by  Gad,  for  a settlement,  I be- 
lieve some  of  ’em  here  would  marry — I mean 
of  the  girls  in  society.” 

“ But  isn’t  this  society  ?”  asked  the  Colonel. 

“ Oh,  of  course.  It’s  very  good  society  and 
that  sort  of  thing — ^but  it’s  not,  you  know — ^you 
understand.  I give  you  my  honor  there  are 
not  three  people  in  the  room  one  meets  any 
where,  except  the  Rummun.  What  is  he  at 
home,  sir  ? I know  he  ain’t  a Prince,  you  know, 
any  more  than  I am.” 

“I  believe  he  is  a rich  man  now,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “ He  began  from  very  low  beginnings, 
and  odd  stories  are  told  about  the  origin  of  his 
fortune.” 

“ That  may  be,”  says  the  young  man ; “ of 
course,  as  business  men,  that’s  not  our  affair. 
But  has  he  got  the  fortune  ? Ho  keeps  a large 
account  with  us ; and,  I think,  wants  to  have 
larger  dealings  with  us  still.  As  one  of  the 
family  we  may  ask  you  to  stand  by  us,  and  tell 
us  any  thing  you  know.  My  father  has  asked 
him  down  to  Newcome,  and  we’ve  taken  him  up ; 
wisely  or  not  I can’t  say.  I think  otherwise  ; 
but  I’m  quite  young  in  the  house,  and  of  course 
the  elders  have  the  chief  superintendence.”  The 
young  roan  of  business  had  dropped  his  drawl 
or  his  languor,  and  was  speaking  quite  unaf- 
fectedly, good-naturedly,  and  selfishly.  Had 
you  talked  to  him  for  a week,  you  could  not 
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not  hare  made  bini  understand  Uie  scorn  and 
loathing  with  which  the  Colonel  regarded  him. 
Here  was  a young  fellow  as  keen  as  the  oldest 
curmudgeon ; a lad  with  scarce  a beard  to  his 
chin,  that  would  pursue  his  bond  as  rigidly  as 
Shylock.  “If  he  is  like  this  at  twenty,  what 
will  he  be  at  fifty  V*  groaned  the  Colonel  “ Td 
rather  Clive  were  dead  than  have  him  such  a 
heartless  worldling  as  thia”  And  yet  the  young 
man  was  not  ill-natured,  not  untruth-telling,  not 
unserviceable.  He  thought  his  life  was  good 
enough.  It  was  as  good  as  that  of  other  folks 
he  lived  with.  You  don’t  suppose  he  had  any 
misgivings,  provided  he  was  in  the  city  early 
enough  in  the  morning ; or  slept  badly,  unless 
he  indulged  too  freely  over  night;  or  twinges 
of  conscience  that  his  life  was  misspent?  He 
thought  his  life  a most  lucky  and  reputable  one. 
He  had  a share  in  a good  business,  and  felt  that 
he  could  increase  it  Some  day  he  would  mar- 
ry a good  match,  with  a good  fortune ; mean- 
while he  could  take  his  pleasure  decorously,  and 
BOW  his  wild  oats  as  some  of  the  young  London- 
ers sow  them,  not  broadcast  after  the  fashion  of 
careless  scatter-brained  youth,  but  trimly  and 
neatly,  in  quiet  places,  where  the  crop  can  come 
up  unobserved,  and  be  taken  in  without  bustle 
or  scandal  Barnes  Newcome  never  missed  go- 
ing to  church  or  dressing  for  dinner.  He  never 
kept  a tradesman  waiting  for  his  money.  He 
never  drank  too  much,  except  when  other  fel- 
lows did,  and  in  good  company.  He  never  was 
late  for  business,  or  huddled  over  his  toilet,  how- 
ever brief  had  been  his  sleep  or  severe  his  head- 
ache. In  a word,  he  was  as  scrupulously  whited 
as  any  sepulchre  in  the  whole  bills  of  mortality. 

While  young  Barnes  and  his  uncle  were  thus 
holding  parley,  a slim  gentleman  of  blind  aspect, 
with  a roomy  forehead,  or  what  his  female  ad- 
mirers called  a **  noble  brow,”  and  a neat  white 
neckcloth  tied  with  clerical  skill,  was  survey- 
ing Colonel  Newcome  through  his  shiningtspec- 
tacles,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress him.  The  Colonel  remarked  tlie  eager- 
ness with  which  tlic  gentleman  in  black  re- 
garded him,  and  asked  Mr.  Barnes  who  was  the 
padre ! Mr.  Barnes  turned  his  eyeglass  toward 
the  spectacles,  and  said  “he  didn’t  know  any 
more  than  the  dead;  he  didn’t  know  two  people 
in  the  room.”  The  spectacles  nevertheless 
made  the  eyeglass  a bow,  of  which  the  latter 
took  no  sort  of  cognizance.  The  spectacles  ad- 
vanced ; Mr  Newcome  fell  bock  with  a peevish 
exclamation  of  “ Confound  the  fellow,  what  is 
he  coming  to  speak  to  tne  for?”  He  did  not 
choose  to  be  addressed  by  all  sorts  of  persons 
in  all  houses. 

But  he  of  the  spectacles,  with  an  expression 
of  delight  in  his  pale  blue  eyes,  and  smiles 
dimpling  his  countenance,  pressed  onward  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  it  was  toward  the  Colo- 
nel he  turned  these  smiles  and  friendly  saluta- 
tions. “ Did  I heal*  aright,  sir,  from  Mrs.  Miles,” 
he  said,  “and  have  I the  honor  of  speaking  to 
Colonel  Newcome?” 


“ The  same,  sir,”  says  the  Colonel ; at  Whioh 
the  other,  tearing  ofif  a glove  of  lavender-colored 
kid,  uttered  the  words  **  Charles  Honey  man,” 
and  seized  the  hand  of  his  brother-in-law.  “My 
poor  sister’s  husband,”  he  continued ; “ my  own 
benefactor;  Clive’s  father.  How  strange  are 
these  meetings  in  the  mighty  world!  How  I 
rejoice  to.  see  you,  and  know  you  1” 

“ You  are  Charles,  are  you?”  cries  the  other. 
“1  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  shake  you  by  the 
hand,  Honeyman.  Clive  and  1 should  have  beat 
up  your  quarters  to-day,  but  we  were  busy  un- 
til dinner-time.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  poor 
Fanny,  Charl^,”  he  added,  sadly.  Fanny  had 
not  been  a good  wife  to  him ; a flighty,  silly 
little  woman,  who  had  caused  him  when  alive 
many  a night  of  pain  and  day  of  anxiety. 

“Poor,  poor  Fanny!”  exclaimed  the  ecclesi- 
astic, casting  his  eyes  toward  the  chandelier, 
and  passing  a white  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief gracefully  before  them.  No  man  in  Lon- 
don understood  the  ring  business  or  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  business  better,  or  smothered  his 
emotion  more  beautifully.  “ In  the  gayest  mo- 
ments, in  the  giddiest  throng  of  fashion,  the 
thoughts  of  the  past  will  rise;  the  departed 
will  be  among  us  still  But  this  is  not  the 
strain  wherewith  to  greet  the  friend  newly  ar- 
rived on  our  shores.  How  it  rejoices  me  to 
behold  you  in  Old  England  I How  you  must 
have  joyed  to  see  Clive  1” 

“ — the  humbug,”  muttered  Barnes,  who 

knew  him  perfectly  well  “The  fellow  is  al- 
ways in  the  pulplL” 

The  incumbent  of  Lady  Hickathrift’s  chapel 
smiled  and  bowed  to  him.  “You  do  not  recog- 
nize me,  sir;  1 have  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
you  in  your  public  capacity  in  the  city,  when 
1 have  called  at  the  bank,  the  bearer  of  my 
brother-in-law’s  generous — ” 

“Never  mind  that,  Honeyman!”  cried  the 
Colonel 

“ But  I do  mind,  my  dear  Colonel,”  answers 
Mr.  Honeyman.  “ I should  be  a very  bad  man, 
and  a very  ungrateful  brother  if  I ever  forgot 
your  kindness.” 

“ For  God’s  sake  leave  my  kindness  alone.” 

“ He’ll  never  leave  it  alone  as  long  as  he  can 
use  it.”  muttered  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  teeth,  and 
turning  to  his  uncle.  “ May  I take  you  home, 
sir  ? my  cab  is  at  the  door ; and  I shall  be  glad 
to  drive  you.”  But  the  Colonel  said  he  must 
talk  to  his  brother-in-law  for  a while,  and,  Mr. 
Barnes  bowing  very  respectfully  to  him,  slipped 
under  a dowager’s  arm  in  the  doorway,  and 
retreated  silently  down  stairs. 

Newcome  was  now  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
clergyman,  and  the  latter  described  the  person- 
ages present  to  the  stranger  who  was  curious 
to  know'  how  the  party  was  composed.  Mrs. 
Newcome  herself  would  have  been  pleased  had 
she  hoard  Honeyman’s  discourse  regarding  her 
guests  and  herself.  Charles  Honeyman  so 
spoke  of  most  persons  that  you  might  fancy 
they  were  listening  over  his  shoulder.  Such 
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An  tasemblage  of  learning,  genina,  and  virtue, 
might  well  delight  and  astonish  a stranger. 
“ That  lady  in  the  red  turban,  with  the  hand- 
some daughters,  is  Lady  Budge,  wife  of  the 
eminent  judge  of  that  name-— every  body  was 
astonished  that  he  was  not  made  Chief  Just- 
ice, and  elevated  to  the  Peerage — the  only 
objection  (as  I have  heard  confidentially)  was 
on  the  part  of  a late  sovereign,  who  said  he 
never  could  consent  to  have  a peer  of  the  name 
of  Budge.  Her  ladyship,  was  of  humble,  I have 
heard  even  menial  station  originally,  but  be- 
comes her  present  rank,  dispenses  the  most  ele- 
gant hospitality  at  her  mansion  in  Connaught 
Terrace,  and  is  a pattern  as  a w'ife  and  a mother. 
The  young  man  talking  to  her  daughter  is  a 
young  barrier,  already  becoming  celebrated 
as  a contributor  to  some  of  our  principal  re- 
views.” 

“ Wlio  is  that  cavalry  ofiicer  in  a white  waist- 
coat talking  to  the  Jew  with  the  beard  1”  asks 
the  Colonel. 

“He — ^he!  That  cavalry  ofiicer  is  another 
literary  mah  of  celebrity,  and  by  profession  an 
attorney.  But  he  has  quitted  the  law  for  the 
Muses,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Nine  are 
never  wooed  except  by  gentlemen  with  mus- 
taches.” 

“ Never  wrote  a verse  in  my  life,”  said  the 
Colonel  laughing,  and  stroking  his  own. 

“For  I remark  so  many  literary  gentlemen 
with  that  decoration.  The  Jew  with  the  beard, 
as  you  call  him,  is  Herr  von  Lungen,  the  emi- 
nent hautboy-player.  The  three  next  gentle- 
men are  Mr.  Smee,  of  the  Royal  Academy  (who 
is  shaved,  as  you  perceive),  and  Mr.  Moyes,  and 
hir.  Cropper,  who  are  both  very  hairy  about  the 
chin.  At  the  piano,  singing,  accompanied  by 
Mademoiselle  Lebrun,  is  Signor  Mezzocaldo,  the 
great  barytone  from  Rome.  I’rofessor  Quartz 
and  Baron  Hamraerstein,  celebrated  geologists 
from  Germany,  are  talking  w ith  their  illustrious 
confrere.  Sir  Robert  Craxton,  in  the  door.  Do 
you  see  yonder  that  stout  gentleman  with  snuff 
on  his  shirt?  the  eloquent  Dr.  McGuffog,  of 
Edinburgh,  talking  to  Dr.  Ettore,  who  lately 
escaped  from  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  in  the 
disguise  of  a washerwoman,  after  undergoing 
the  question  several  times,  the  rack  and  the 
thumbscrew'.  They  say  that  he  was  to  have 
been  burned  in  the  Grand  .Square  the  next 
morning ; but  between  ourselves,  my  dear  Colo- 
nel, I mistrust  those  stories  of  converts  and  mar- 
tyrs. Did  you  ever  see  a more  jolly-looking 
man  than  Professor  Schnurr,  who  was  locked 
up  in  Spielberg,  and  got  out  up  a chimney,  and 
through  a w'indow.  Had  he  waited  a few 
noonths  there  are  very  few  windows  he  could 
have  passed  through.  That  splendid  man  in 
the  red  fez  is  Kurbash  Pasha — another  rene- 
gade, I deeply  lament  to  say — a hairdresser  from 
Mars<nlles,  by  name  Monsieur  Ferchaud,  who 
passed  into  Egypt,  and  laid  aside  the  iong^  for 
the  turban.  He  is  talking  with  Mr.  Palmer» 
one  of  our  moat  delightful  young  poets,  and 


with  Desmond  0*Tara»  son  of  the  late  revered 
Bishop  of  Belli nafad,  who  has  lately  quitted 
ours  for  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Let 
me  whisper  to  you  that  your  kinswoman  is  rath- 
er a searcher  after  what  w'e  call  here  notabilitieM. 
I heard  talk  of  one  1 knew  in  better  days— of 
one  who  was  the  comrade  of  my  youth,  and  the 
delight  of  Oxford — poor  Pidge  of  Brazen  Nose, 
who  got  the  New'degate  in  my  third  year,  and 
who,  under  his  present  name  of  Father  Bartolo, 
was  to  have  been  here  in  his  Capuchin  dress 
with  a beard  and  bare  feet ; but  I presume  he 
could  not  get  permission  from  his  Superior. 
That  is  Mr.  Huff,  the  political  economist,  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Macduff,  the  member  for  Glenlivat. 
That  is  the  Coroner  for  Middlesex  conversing 
with  the  great  surgeon  Sir  Cutler  Sharp,  and 
that  pretty  little  laughing  girl  talking  with 
them  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Miss  Pen- 
nifer,  whose  novel  of  Ralph  the  Resurrectionist 
created  such  a sensation  after  it  was  abused  in 
the  Trimestrial  Review.  It  was  a little  bold, 
certainly — I just  looked  at  it  at  my  club ; after 
hours  devoted  to  parish  duty  a edergyman  is 
sometimes  allowed,  you  know,  deitipere  in  loco 
— there  are  descriptions  in  it  certainly  startling 
— ideas  about  marriage  not  exactly  orthodox— 
but  the  poor  child  wrote  the  book  actually  in 
the  nursery,  and  all  England  was  ringing  with 
it  before  Dr.  Pennifor,  her  father,  knew  who 
was  the  author.  That  is  the  Doctor  asleep  in 
the  comer  by  Miss  Rudge,  the  American  anthor- 
ess,  who,  I dare  say,  is  explaining  to  him  the 
difference  between  the  two  Governments.  My 
dear  Mrs.  Newcome,  I am  giving  my  brother-in- 
law  a little  sketch  of  some  of  the  celebrities  who 
arc  crowding  your  salon  to-night  What  a de- 
lightful evening  you  have  given  us!” 

“ I try  to  do  my  best,  Colonel  Newcome,”  said 
the  lady  of  the  house.  “ I hope  many  a night 
we  may  see  you  here ; and,  as  I said  this  morn- 
ing, Clive,  when  he  is  of  an  age  to  appreciate 
this  kind  of  entertainment  Fashion  1 do  not 
worship.  You  may  meet  that  among  other 
branches  of  our  family ; but  genius  and  talent  1 
do  reverence.  And  if  I can  be  the  means — the 
humble  means — to  bring  men  of  genius  together 
— ^mind  to  associate  with  mind — men  of  all  na- 
tions to  mingle  in  friendly  unison — I shall  not 
have  lived  altogether  in  vain.  They  call  us 
women  of  the  world  frivolous^  Colonel  New- 
come.  So  some  may  be ; 1 do  not  say  there  are 
not  in  our  own  family  persons  who  worship 
mere  worldly  rank,  and  think  but  of  fashion 
and  gayety ; but  such,  I trust,  will  never  be  the 
objects  in  life  of  me  and  my  children.  We  are 
but  merchants ; we  seek  to  be  no  more.  If  I 
can  look  around  me  and  see  as  I do”  (she  waves 
her  fan  round,  and  points  to  the  illustrations 
scintillating  round  the  room),  “ and  see  as  I do 
now — a Poski,  whose  name  is  ever  connected 
with  Polish  histor}' — an  Ettore,  who  has  ex- 
changed a tonsure  and  a rack  for  our  own  free 
country — a Hammerstein,  and  a Quartz,  a Miss 
Rudge^  our  Transatlantic  sister  (who  I trust  will 
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not  mention  thU  modest  salon  in  her  forthcom- 
ing work  on  Europe),  and  Miss  Pennifcr,  whose 
genius  I acknowledge,  tliough  I deplore  her 
opinions ; if  I can  gather  together  travelers, 
poets  and  painters,  princes  and  distinguished 
soldiers  from  the  East,  and  clergymen,  remark- 
able for  their  eloquence,  my  humble  aim  is  at- 
tained, and  Maria  Newcome  is  not  altogether 
useless  in  her  generation.'  Will  you  take  a lit- 
tle refreshment  ? Allow  your  tinier  to  go  down 
to  the  dining-room  supported  by  your  gallant 
arm.”  She  looked  round  to  the  admiring  con- 
gregation, whereof  Honeyman,  as  it  were,  acted 
as  clerk,  and  flirting  her  fan,  and  flinging  up  her 
little  head.  Consummate  Virtue  walked  down 
on  the  arm  of  the  Colonel. 

The  refreshment  was  rather  meagre.  The 
foreign  artists  generally  dashed  down  stairs, 
and  absorbed  all  the  ices,  creams,  Ao.  To ‘those 
coming  late,  there  were  chicken  bones,  table- 
cloths puddled  with  melted  ice,  glasses  hazy 
with  sherry,  and  broken  bits  of  bread.  The 
Colonel  said  he  never  supped ; and  he  and  Hon- 
eyman w’alked  away  together,  the  former  to 
bed,  the  latter,  1 am  sorry  to  say,  to  his  club : 
for  he  was  a dainty  feeder,  and  loved  lobster, 
and  talk  late  at  night,  and  a comfortable  little 
glass  of  something  wherewith  to  conclude  the 
day. 

He  agreed  to  come  to  breakfast  with  the  Colo- 
nel, who  named  eight  or  nine  for  the  meal 
Nine  Mr.  Honeyman  agreed  to  with  a sigh.  The 
incumbent  of  Lady  Hickathrift’s  chapel  seldom 
rose  before  eleven;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  no 
French  abb6  of  Louis  XV.  was  more  lazy,  and 
luxurious,  and  effeminate,  than  our  polite  bach- 
elor preacher. 

One  of  Colonel  Newcome’s  fellow-passengers 
from  India  was  Mr.  James  Binnie  of  the  civil 
service,  a jolly,  young  bachelor  of  two  or  three 
and  forty,  who,  having  spent  half  of  his  past 
life  in  Bengal,  was  bent  upon  enjoying  the  re- 
mainder in  Britain  or  in  Europe,  if  a residence 
at  home  should  prove  agreeable  to  him.  The 
nabob  of  books  and  tradition  is  a personage  no 
longer  to  be  found  among  us.  He  is  neither  as 
wealthy  nor  as  wicked  as  the  jaundiced  monster 
of  romances  and  comedies,  who  purchases  the 
estates  of  broken-down  English  gentlemen,  with 
rupees  tortured  out  of  bleeding  rajahs,  who 
smokes  a hookah  in  public,  and  in  private  car- 
ries about  a guilty  conscience,  diamonds  of  un- 
told value,  and  a diseased  liver;  who  has  a vul- 
gar wife,  with  a retinue  of  black  servants  whom 
she  maltreats,  and  a gentle  son  and  daughter 
with  good  impulses  and  an  imperfect  education, 
desirous  to  amend  their  own  and  their  parents* 
lives,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  follies  of 
the  old  people.  If  you  go  to  the  house  of  an 
Indian  gentleman  now%  he  does  not  say,  ” Bring 
more  curricles,”  like  the  famous  Nabob  of  Stan- 
stead  Tark.  lie  goes  to  I^eadcnhall  Street  in  an 
onmibus,  and  walks  back  from  the  city  for  ex- 
ercise. I have  known  some  who  have  had 
maid-servants  to  w^ait  on  them  at  dinner.  I 


have  met  scores  who  look  as  florid  and  rosy  as 
any  British  squire  who  has  never  left  bis  pater* 
nal  beef  and  acres.  They  do  not  wear  nankeen 
jackets  in  summer.  Their  livers  are  not  out  of 
order  any  more ; and  as  for  hookahs,  I dare 
swear  there  are  not  two  now  kept  alive  within 
the  bills  of  mortality ; and  that  retired  Indians 
would  as  soon  think  of  smoking  them,  as  their 
wives  would  of  burning  themselves  on  their  hna- 
band’s  bodies  at  the  cemetery,  Kensal  Green, 
near  to  theTyburnian  quarter  of  the  city  which 
the  Indian  world  at  present  inhabits.  It  used 
to  be  Baker  Street  and  Harley  Street ; it  used 
to  be  Portland  Place,  and  in  more  early  days 
Bedford  Square,  W'here  the  Indian  magnates 
flourished ; districts  wliich  have  fallen  from 
their  pristine  state  of  splendor  now,  even  as 
Agra,  and  Benares,  and  Lucknow,  and  Tippoo 
Sultan’s  city  are  fallen. 

After  two-and-twenty  years’  absence  from 
London,  Mr.  Binnie  returned  to  it  on  the  top  of 
the  Gosport  coach  with  a hat-box  and  a little 
portmanteau,  a pink  fresh-shaven  face,  a perfect 
appetite,  a suit  of  clothes  like  every  body  else’s, 
and  not  the  shadow  of  a black  servant  He 
called  a cab  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  and 
drove  to  Nerot’s  Hotel,  Clifford  Street;  and  he 
gave  the  cabman  cightpence,  making  the  fellow, 
who  grumbled,  understand  that  Clifford  Street 
was  not  two  hundred  yards  from  Bond  Street^ 
and  that  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  mile — calculating  the  mile  at 
only  sixteen  hundred  yards.  He  asked  the  wait- 
er at  what  time  Colonel  Newcome  had  ordered 
dinner,  and  finding  there  was  an  hour  on  his 
hands  before  the  meal,  walked  out  to  examine 
the  neighborhood  for  a lodging  where  he  could 
live  more  quietly  than  in  a hotel.  He  called  it 
a hotal.  Mr.  Binnie  was  a North  Briton,  his 
father  having  been  a Writer  to  the  Signet,  in 
Edinbui*gh,  who  had  procured  his  son  a writer- 
ship  in  return  for  electioneering  services  done 
to  an  East  Indian  Director.  Binnie  had  his  re- 
tiring pension,  and,  besides,  had  saved  half  his 
allowances  ever  since  he  had  been  in  India.  He 
was  a man  of  great  reading,  no  small  ability, 
considerable  accomplishment,  excellent  go<^ 
sense,  and  good  humor.  The  ostentatious  said 
he  was  a screw ; but  he  gave  away  more  money 
than  far  more  extravagant  jK*oplc:  he  was  a 
disciple  of  David  Hume  (whom  he  admired  more 
than  any  other  mortal),  and  the  serious  de- 
nounced him  as  a man  of  dangerous  principles, 
though  there  were  among  the  serious  men  much 
more  dangerous  than  James  Binnie. 

On  returning  to  his  hotel,  Colonel  Newcome 
found  this  worthy  gentleman  installed  in  his 
room  in  the  best  arm-chair,  sleeping  cosily ; the 
evening  paper  laid  decently  over  his  plump 
waistcoat,  and  his  little  legs  placed  on  an  oppo- 
site chair.  Mr.  Binnie  woke  up  briskly  wdien 
the  Colonel  entered.  ” It  is  you,  you  gnd-nl>out, 
is  it?”  cried  the  civilian.  ** How  has  the  bean 
monde  of  London  treated  the  Indian  Adonis? 
Have  you  made  a sensation,  Newcome  ? Gad, 
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Tom,  I remember  you  a buck  of  backs  when  that 
coat  first  came  oat  to  Caloatta — just  a Barrack- 
pore  Brummel — in  Lord  Minto’s  reign  was  it,  or 
when  Lord  Hastings  was  Satrap  over  us  ?*’ 

**  A man  must  have  one  good  coat/*  says  the 
Colonel ; “ I don’t  profess  to  be  a dandy ; but  get 
a coat  from  a good  tailor,  and  then  have  done 
with  it”  He  still  thought  his  garment  was  as 
handsome  as  need  be. 

“ Done  with  it — ^ye’re  never  done  with  it  I” 
cries  the  civilian. 

**  An  old  coat  is  an  old  fnend,  old  Binnie.  I 
don't  want  to  be  rid  of  one  or  the  other.  How 
long  did  you  and  my  boy  sit  up  together — isn't 
he  a fine  lad,  Binnie  f I expect  you  are  going 
to  put  him  down  for  something  handsmne  in 
your  will” 

**See  what  it  is  to  have  a real  friend  now. 
Colonel ! I sate  up  for  ye,  or  let  us  say  more 
correctly,  I waited  for  you — because  I knew  you 
would  want  to  talk  about  that  scapegrace  of 
yours.  And  if  I had  gone  to  bed,  I should  have 
had  you  walking  up  to  No.  26,  and  waking  me 
out  of  my  first  rosy  slumber.  Well,  now  con- 
fess ; avoid  not  Haven’t  ye  fallen  in  love  with 
some  young  beauty  on  the  very  first  night  of 
your  arrival  in  your  sister^s  salong,  and  select- 
ed a mother-in-law  for  young  Scapegrace  ?” 

“ Isn’t  he  a fine  fellow,  James  f ” says  the  Col- 
onel, lighting  a cheroot  os  he  sits  on  the  table. 
Was  it  joy,  or  the  bed-room  candle  with  which 
he  lighted  his  cigar,  which  illuminated  his  hon- 
est features  so,  and  made  them  so  to  shine  ? 

**  I have  been  occupied,  sir,  in  taking  the  lad’s 
moral  measurement,  and  have  pumped  him  as 
successfully  as  ever  1 cross-examined  a rogue  in 
my  court  I place  his  qualities  thus;  Love 
of  approbation  sixteen.  Benevolence  fourteen. 
Combativeness  fourteen.  Adhesiveness  two. 
Amativeness  is  not  yet,  of  course,  fully  devel- 
oped, but  I expect  will  be  prodeegiously  strong. 
Tie  imaginative  and  reflective  organs  are  very 
large — those  of  calculation  weak.  He  may  make 
a poet  or  a painter,  or  you  may  make  a sojor 
of  him,  though  worse  men  than  him’s  good 
enough  for  that — but  a bad  merchant,  a lazy 
lawyer,  and  a miserable  mathematician.  He 
has  wit  and  conscientiousness,  so  ye  mustn’t 
think  of  making  a clergyman  of  him.” 

“Binnie!”  says  the  Colonel,  gravely,  “you 
are  always  sneering  at  the  cloth.” 

“ When  I think  that  but  for  my  appointment 
to  India,  I should  have  been  a luminary  of  the  I 
faith  and  a pillar  of  the  church ! grappling  with 
the  ghostly  enemy  in  the  pulpit,  and  giving  out 
the  psawm.  Eh,  sir,  what  a loss  Scottish  Di- 
vinity has  had  in  James  Binnie !”  cries  the  lit- 
tie  civilian  with  his  most  comical  face.  “ But 
that  is  not  the  question.  My  opinion,  Colonel, 
is,  that  young  Scapegrace  will  give  you  a deal 
of  trouble ; or  would,  only  you  are  so  absurdly 
prond  of  him  that  you  think  every  thing  he 
does  is  perfaction.  He’ll  spend  your  money  for 
yon ; he’ll  do  as  little  work  as  need  be.  He'll 
get  into  scrapes  with  the  sax.  He’s  almost  as 


simple  as  his  father,  and  that  is  to  say  that*  any 
rogue  wdll  cheat  him:  and  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  got  your  obstinate  habit  of  telling  the 
truth,  Colonel,  which  may  prevent  his  getting 
on  in  the  world,  but  on  the  other  hand  will 
keep  him  from  going  very  wrong.  So  that 
though  there  is  every  fear  for  him,  there’s  some 
hope  and  some  consolation. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  his  Latin  and  Greek  ?” 
asks  the  Colonel.  Before  going  out  to  his  party, 
Newcome  had  laid  a deep  scheme  with  Binnie, 
and  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  latter  should 
examine  the  young  fellow  in  his  humanities. 

“Wall,”  cries  the  Scot^  “I  find  that  the  lad 
knows  as  much  about  Greek  and  Latin  as  I 
knew  myself  when  I was  eighteen  years  of 
age.” 

“ My  dear  Binnie,  is  it  possible  t You,  the 
best  scholar  in  all  India !” 

“And  which  amounted  to  exactly  nothing. 
He  has  acquired  in  five  years,  and  by  the  ad- 
mirable seestem  purshood  at  your  public  schools, 
just  about  as  much  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  as  he  could  get  by  three  months’ 
application  at  home.  Mind  ye,  I don’t  say  he 
would  apply ; it  is  most  probable  he  would  do 
no  such  thing.  But  at  the  cost  of — how  much! 
two  hundred  pounds  annually — for  five  years 
— he  has  acquired  about  five  and  twenty  guin- 
eas’ worth  of  classical  leeterature— -enough  I 
dare  say  to  enable  him  to  quote  Horace  re- 
spectably through  life,  and  what  more  do  ye 
want  from  a young  man  of  his  expectations ! I 
think  1 should  send  him  into  the  army ; that’s 
the  best  place  for  him — there’s  the  least  to  do, 
and  the  handsomest  clothes  to  wear.  Acce  teg- 
numT  says  the  little  wag,  daintily  taking  up 
the  tail  of  his  friend’s  coat. 

“There’s  never  any  knowing  whether  you 
are  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  Binnie,”  the  puz^ed 
Colonel  said. 

“How  should  you  know,  when  I don’t  know 
myself!”  answered  the  Scotchman.  “ In  earn- 
est now,  Tom  Newcome,  I think  your  boy  is  as 
fine  a lad  os  1 ever  set  eyes  on.  He  seems  to 
have  intelligence  and  good  temper.  He  carries 
bis  letter  of  recommendation  in  his  countenance : 
and  with  the  honesty — ^and  the  rupees,  mind  ye 
— whidi  he  inherits  from  his  father,  the  deuce 
is  in  it  if  he  can’t  make  his  way.  What  time’s 
the  breakfast?  Eh,  but  it  was  a comfort  this 
morning  not  to  hear  the  holy -stoning  on  the 
deck.  We  ought  to  go  into  lodgings,  and  not 
fling  our  money  out  of  the  window  of  this  hotel. 
We  must  make  the  young  chap  take  us  about 
and  show  us  the  town  in  the  morning,  Tom.  I 
had  but  three  days  of  it  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  and  I propose  to  reshoome  my  observa- 
tions to-morrow  after  breakfast  We’ll  just  go 
on  deck  and  see  how’s  her  head  before  wo  turn 
in,  eh  Colonel  ?”  and  with  this  the  jolly  gentle- 
man nodded  over  his  candle  to  his  friend,  and 
trotted  off  to  bed. 

The  Colonel  and  his  friend  were  light  sleep- 
ers and  early  risers,  like  most  men  that  come 
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from  the  country  where  they  had  both  been  so 
long  sojourning,  and  were  awake  and  dressed 
long  before  the  London  waiters  had  thought  of 
quitting  their  beds.  The  housemaid  was  the 
only  being  stirring  in  the  morning,  when  little 
Mr.  Binnie  blundered  over  her  pail  as  she  was 
washing  the  deck.  Early  as  he  was,  his  fellow- 
traveler  had  preceded  him.  Binnie  found  the 
Colonel  in  his  sitting-room,  arrayed  in  what  are 
called  in  Scotland  his  stocking-feet,  already 
puffing  the  cigar,  which  in  truth  was  seldom 
out  of  his  mouth  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

He  had  a couple  of  bedrooms  adjacent  to 
this  sitting-room,  and  when  Binnie,  as  brisk 
and  rosy  about  the  gills  as  Chanticleer,  broke 
out  in  a morning  salutation,  **  Hush,”  says  the 
Colonel,  putting  a long  finger  up  to  his  mouth, 
and  advancing  toward  him  as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost 

**  What’s  in  the  wind  now  f ” asks  the  little 
Scot ; “ and  what  for  have  ye  not  got  your  shoes 
on?” 

“Clivers  asleep,”  says  the  Colonel,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  extreme  anxiety. 

“The  darling  boy  slumbers,  does  he?”  said 
the  wag;  “mayn’t  I just  step  in  and  look  at 
his  beautiful  countenance  while  he’s  asleep. 
Colonel  ?” 

“You  may  if  you  take  off  those  confounded 
creaking  shoes,”  the  other  answered,  quite 
gravely ; and  Binnie  turned  away  to  hide  his 
jolly  round  face,  which  was  screwed  up  with 
laughter. 

“ Have  ye  been  breathing  a prayer  over  your 
rosy  infant’s  slumbers,  Tom?”  asks  Mr.  Binnie. 

**  And  if  I have,  James  Binnie,”  the  Colonel 
said,  gravely,  and  his  sallow  face  blushing 
somewhat,  “if  I have,  I hope  I’ve  done  no 
harm.  The  last  time  I saw  him  asleep  was  nine 
years  ago,  a sickly  little  pale-faced  boy  in  his 
little  cot;  and  now,  sir,  that  I see  him  again, 
strong  and  handsome,  and  all  that  a fond  father 
can  wish  to  see  a boy,  I should  be  an  ungrate- 
ful villain,  James,  if  I didn’t — if  I didn’t  do 
what  you  said  just  now,  and  thank  God  Al- 
mighty for  restoring  him  to  me.” 

Binnie  did  not  laugh  any  more.  “ By  George, 
Tom  Newcome,”  said  he,  “ you’re  just  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  earth.  If  all  men  were  like 
3^ou,  there’d  be  an  end  of  both  of  our  trades ; 
there  would  be  no  fighting  and  no  soldiering, 
no  rogues,  and  no  magistrates  to  catch  them.” 
The  Colonel  wondered  at  his  friend’s  enthusi- 
asm, who  was  not  used  to  be  complimentary  ; 
indeed  what  so  usual  with  him  as  that  simple 
act  of  gratitude  and  devotion  about  which  his 
comrade  spoke  to  him?  To  ask  a blessing  for 
his  boy  was  as  natural  to  him  as  to  wake  with 
the  sunrise,  or  to  go  to  rest  when  the  day  was 
over,  llis  first  and  his  last  thought  was  always 
the  child. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  home  in  time  enough 
to  find  Clive  dressed,  and  his  uncle  arrived  for 
breakfast  The  Colonel  said  a grace  over  that 
meal : the  life  was  begun  which  he  had  longed 


and  prayed  for,  and  the  son  smiling  before  hia 
eyes  who  had  been  in  his  thoughts  for  so  many 
fond  years. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HIM  BONXTMAJC’S. 

In  Steyne  Gardens,  Brighton,  the  lodging- 
houses  are  among  the  most  frequented  in  that 
city  of  lodging-houses.  These  mansions  have 
bow-windows  in  front,  bulging  out  with  gentle 
prominences,  and  ornamented  with  neat  veran* 
das,  from  which  you  can  behold  the  tide  of 
human  kind  as  it  flows  up  and  down  the  Steyne, 
and  that  blue  ocean  over  which  Britannia  is 
said  to  rule,  stretching  brightly  away  eastward 
and  westward.  The  chain-pier,  as  every  body 
knows,  runs  intrepidly  into  Uie  sea,  which  some- 
times, in  fine  weather,  bathes  its  feet  with  laugh- 
ing wavelets,  and  anon,  on  stormy  days,  dashes 
over  its  sides  with  roaring  foam.  Here,  for  the 
sum  of  two-pence,  you  can  go  out  to  sea  and 
pace  this  vast  deck  without  need  of  a stew- 
ard with  a basin.  You  can  watch  the  sun  set- 
ting in  splendor  over  Worthing,  or  illuminating 
with  its  rising  glories  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Rottingdean.  You  see  the  citizen  with  his  fam- 
ily inveigled  into  the  shallops  of  the  mercenary 
native  mariner,  and  fancy  that  the  motion  can 
not  be  pleasant ; and  how  the  hirer  of  the  boat, 
otium  et  oppidi  lattdcU  rura  sui,  haply  sighs  for 
ease,  and  ^irefers  Richmond  or  Hampstead.  Yon 
behold  a hundred  bathing-machines  put  to  sea; 
and  your  naughty  fancy  depicts  the  beauties 
sploshing  under  their  white  awnings.  Along 
the  rippled  sands  (stay,  are  they  rippled  sands 
or  shingly  beech  ?)  the  prawn-boy  seeks  the  deli- 
cious material  of  your  breakfast.  Breakfast — 
meal  in  London  almost  unknown,  greedily  de- 
voured in  Brighton ! In  yon  vessels  now  near- 
ing the  shore  the  sleepless  mariner  has  ventured 
forth  to  seize  the  delicate  whiting,  the  greedy 
and  foolish  mackarel,  and  the  homely  sole. 
Hark  to  the  twanging  homl  it  is  the  early 
coach  going  out  to  London.  Your  eye  follows 
it,  and  rests  on  the  pinnacles  built  by  the  be- 
loved George.  See  the  worn-out  London  rou^ 
pacing  the  pier,  inhaling  the  sea  air,  and  cast- 
ing furtive  glances  under  the  bonnets  of  the 
pretty  girls  who  trot  here  before  lessons ! Mark 
the  bilious  lawyer,  escaped  for  a day  from  Pump 
Court,  and  sniffing  the  fresh  breezes  before  he 
go^  back  to  breakfast  and  a bag  full  of  brie& 
at  the  Albion  I See  that  pretty  string  of  prat- 
tling school  girls,  from  the  chubby-cheeked, 
flaxen-headed,  little  maiden  just  toddling  by  the 
side  of  the  second  teacher,  to  the  arch  damsel 
of  fifteen,  giggling  and  conscious  of  her  beauty, 
whom  Miss  Griffin,  the  stern  head-govemest, 
awfully  reproves!  See  Tomkins  with  a teles- 
cope and  marine-jacket;  young  Nathan  and 
young  Abrams,  already  bedizened  in  jewelry, 
and  rivaling  the  sun  in  oriental  splendor — ^yon- 
der poor  invalid  crawling  along  in  her  chair^ 
yonder  jolly  fat  lady  examining  the  Brighton 
pebbles  (I  actually  once  saw  a lady  buy  one), 
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and  her  children  wondering  at  the  eticking- 
plaster  portraits  with  gold  hair,  and  gold  stocks, 
and  prodigious  high-heeled  boots,  miracles  of 
art,  and  cheap  at  seven-and-sixpence ! It  is  the 
fashion  to  run  down  George  IV.,  but  what 
myriads  of  Londoners  ought  to  thank  him  for 
inrenting  Brighton  f One  of  the  best  of  physi- 
cians our  city  has  ever  known,  is  kind,  cheer- 
ful, merry  Doctor  Brighton.  Hail  thou  pur- 
veyor of  shrimps  and  honest  prescriber  of  South 
Down  mutton ! There  is  no  mutton  so  good  as 
Brighton  mutton  ; no  dys  so  pleasant  as  Brigh- 
ton flys ; nor  any  cliff  so  pleasant  to  ride  on ; 
no  shops  so  beautiful  to  look  at  as  the  Brighton 
gimcrack  shops,  and  the  fruit  shops,  and  the 
market  I fancy  myself  in  Mrs.  Honeyman’s 
lodgings  in  Steyne  Gardens,  and  in  enjoyment 
of  all  these  things. 

If  the  gracious  reader  has  had  losses  in  life, 
losses  not  so  bad  as  to  cause  absolute  want,  or 
inflict  upon  him  or  her  the  bodily  injury  of 
starvation,  let  him  confess  that  the  evils  of  this 
poverty  are  by  no  means  so  great  os  his  timor- 
ous fancy  depicted.  Say  your  money  has  been 
invested  in  West  Diddlesex  bonds,  or  other  luck- 
less speculations — the  news  of  the  smash  comes ; 
you  pay  your  outlaying  bills  with  the  balance 
at  the  banker's ; you  assemble  your  family  and 
make  them  a fine  speech;  the  wife  of  your 
bosom  goes  round  and  embraces  the  sons  and 
daughters  seriatim ; nestling  in  your  own  W'aist- 
coat  finally,  in  possession  of  which,  she  says 
(with  tender  tears  and  fond  quotations  from 
Holy  Writ,  God  bless  her!),  and  of  the  darlings 
round  about,  lies  all  her  worldly  treasure ; the 
weeping  servants  are  dismissed,  their  wages 
paid  in  full,  and  with  a present  of  prayer  and 
hymn  books  from  their  mistress ; your  elegant 
house  in  Harley  Street  is  to  let,  and  you  subside 
into  lodgings  in  Pentonville,  or  Kensington,  or 
Brorapton.  How  unlike  the  mansion  where 
you  paid  taxes  and  distributed  elegant  hospi- 
tality for  so  many  years. 

You  subside  into  lodgings,  I say,  and  you  find 
yourself  ver}"  tolerably  cqpfortable.  I am  not 
sure  that  in  her  heart  your  wife  is  not  happier 
than  in  what  she  calls  her  happy  daya  She 
will  be  somebody  hereafter:  she  was  nobody 
in  Harley  Street:  that  is,  every  body  else  in 
her  visiting  book,  take  the  names  all  round, 
was  08  good  as  she.  They  had  tlie  very  same 
entries,  plated  ware,  men  to  wait,  <kc.,  at  all 
the  houses  wdiere  you  visited  in  the  street. 
Your  candlesticks  might  be  handsomer  (and  in- 
deed they  had  a very  fine  effect  upon  the  din- 
ner-table), but  then  Mr.  Jones's  silver  (or  elec- 
tro-plated) dishes  were  much  finer.  You  had 
more  carriages  at  your  door  on  the  evening  of 
your  delightful  soirees  than  Mrs.  Brown,  (there 
is  no  phrase  more  elegant,  and  to  my  taste, 
than  that  in  which  people  are  described  as 
“seeing  a great  deal  of  carriage  company”); 
but  }’ct  Mrs.  Brown,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  being  a baronet's  niece,  took  precedence  of 
your  dear  wife  at  most  tables.  Hence  the  lat- 


ter charming  woman's  scorn  at  the  British  bar- 
onetcy, and  her  many  jokes  at  the  order.  In  a 
word,  and  in  the  height  of  your  social  pros- 
perity, there  was  always  a lurking  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  a something  bitter,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fountain  of  delights  at  which  you  were  permitted 
to  drink. 

There  is  no  good  (unless  your  taste  b that 
way)  in  living  in  a society  where  you  are  merely 
the  equal  of  every  body  else.  Many  people 
give  themselves  extreme  pains  to  frequent  com- 
pany where  all  around  them  are  their  superiors, 
and  where,  do  what  you  will,  you  must  be 
subject  to  continual  mortification — (as,  for  in- 
stance, when  Marchioness  X.  forgets  you,  and 
you  can't  help  thinking  that  she  cuts  you  ou 
purpose;  w'hen  Duchess  Z.  passes  by  in  her 
diamonds,  <kc.).  The  true  pleasure  of  life  is 
to  live  with  your  inferiors.  Be  the  cock  of 
your  village ; the  queen  of  your  coterie ; and, 
besides  very  great  persons,  the  people  whom 
Fate  has  specially  endowed  with  this  kindly 
consolation,  are  those  who  have  seen  what  are 
called  better  days — those  who  have  had  losses. 
I am  like  Coisar,  and  of  a noble  mind:  if  I can 
not  be  first  in  Piccadilly,  let  me  try  Hatton 
Garden,  and  see  whether  I can  not  lead  the  ton 
there.  If  I can  not  take  the  lead  at  White's  or 
the  Traveler’s  let  me  be  president  of  the  Jolly 
Sandboys  at  the  Bag  of  Kails,  and  blackball 
every  body  who  does  not  pay  mo  honor.  If 
my  darling  Bessy  can  not  go  out  of  a drawing- 
room until  a baronet's  niece  (ha ! ha ! a baronet’s 
niece,  forsooth!)  has  vralked  before  her,  let  us 
frequent  company  where  we  shall  be  the  first ; 
and  how  can  we  be  the  first  unless  we  select 
our  inferiors  for  our  associates?  This  kind  of 
pleasure  is  to  be  had  by  almost  every  body, 
and  at  scarce  any  cost  With  a shilling’s  worth 
of  tea  and  muffins  you  can  get  as  much  adula- 
tion and  respect  as  many  people  can  not  pur- 
chase with  a thousand  pounds’  worth  of  plate 
and  profusion,  hired  footmen,  turning  their 
houses  topsy-turvy,  apd  suppers  from  Gunter'a 
Adulation ! — why,  the  people  who  come  to  you 
give  as  good  parties  as  you  do.  Respect! — the 
very  menials,  who  wait  behind  your  supper- 
table,  waited  at  a duke's  yesterday,  and  actu- 
ally patronise  you!  0 you  silly  spendthrift  I 
you  can  buy  flattery  for  two-pence,  and  you 
spend  ever  so  much  money  in  entertaining  your 
equals  and  betters,  and  nobody  admires  you ! 

Kow  aunt  Uoneyman  was  a woman  ,of  a 
thousard  virUies;  cheerful,  frugal,  honest,  labo- 
rious, charitable,  good-humored,  truth-telling, 
devoted  to  the  family,  capable  of  any  sacrifice 
for  those  she  loved ; and  when  she  came  to  have 
losses  of  money,  Fortune  straightway  compen- 
sated her  by  many  kindnesses  which  no  income 
can  supply.  The  good  old  lady  admired  the 
word  gentlewoman  of  all  others  in  the  English 
vocabulary,  and  made  all  around  her  feel  that 
such  was  her  rank.  Her  mother’s  father  was  a 
naval  captain ; her  father  had  taken  pupils,  got 
a living,  sent  his  son  to  college,  dined  with  the 
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squire,  published  his  yoluine  of  sermons,  was 
Kked  in  his  parish,  where  Miss  Honeyman  kept 
house  for  him,  was  respected  for  his  kindness 
and  famous  for  his  port  wine ; and  so  died,  leav- 
ing abotit  two  hundred  pounds  a year  to  his 
two  children,  nothing  to  Clive  Newcome’s  moth- 
er, who  had  displeased  him  by  her  first  mar- 
riage (an  elopement  with  Ensign  Casey),  and 
subsequent  light  courses.  Charles  Honeyman 
spent  his  money  elegantly  in  wine  parties  at 
Oxford,  and  afterward  in  foreign  travel ; spent 
his  money,  and  as  much  of  Miss  Iloneyman’s  as 
that  worthy  soul  would  give  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  resolution.  She  brought 
her  furniture  to  Brighton,  believing  that  the 
whole  place  still  fondly  remembered  her  grand- 
father, Captain  NokCvS,  who  had  resided  there, 
and  his  gallantry  in  Lord  Rodney’s  action  with 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  took  a house  and  let  the 
upper  floors  to  lodgers. 

The  little  brisk  old  lady  brought  a maid- 
servant out  of  the  country  with  her,  who  was 
daughter  to  her  father’s  clerk,  and  had  learned 
her  letters  and  worked  her  first  sampler  under 
Miss  Honeyman’s  own  eye,  whom  she  adored  all 
through  her  life.  No  Indian  begum  rolling  in 
wealth,  no  countess  mistress  of  castles  and  town- 
houses,  ever  had  such  a faithful  toady  ns  Han- 
nah Hicks  was  to  her  mistress.  Under  Hannah 
was  a young  lady  from  the  workhouse,  who 
called  Hannah,  “Mi*s.  Hicks,  mum,”  and  who 
bowed  in  awe  as  much  before  that  domestic  as 
Hannah  did  before  Miss  Honeyman.  At  five 
o’clock  in  summer,  at  seven  in  winter  (for  Miss 
Honeyman,  a good  economist,  was  chary  of  can- 
dle-light), Hannah  woke  up  little  Sally,  and 
these  three  women  rose.  I leave  3’oii  to  imagine 
what  a row  there  was  in  the  establishment  if 
Pally  appeared  with  flowers  under  her  bonnet, 
gave  signs  of  levity  or  insubordination,  pro- 
longed her  absence  when  sent  forth  for  the  beer, 
or  was  discovered  in  flirtation  with  the  baker’s 
boj’  or  the  grocer’s  j-oung  man.  Pally  was  fre- 
quentl}'  renewed.  Miss  Honeyman  called  all 
her  3’oung  persons  Sally ; and  a great  number 
of  Sallies  were  consumed  in  her  house.  The 
q\ialitics  of  the  Salh^  for  the  time  being  formed 
a constant  and  delightful  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  Hannah  and  her  mistress.  The 
few  friends  who  visited  Miss  Honeyman  in  her 
back  parlor,  had  their  Sallies,  in  discussing 
whose  peculiarities  of  disj)osition  these  good 
ladies  passed  the  hours  agreeably'  over  their  tea, 

Man}*  persons  who  let  lodgings  in  Brighton 
have  been  servants  themselves — arc  retired 
housekeopers,  tradesfolk  and  the  like.  With 
these  surrounding  individuals  Hannah  treated 
on  a fo<»ting  of  equality,  bringing  to  her  mis- 
tress accounts  of  their  various  goings  on  ;/‘how 
No.  0 was  let ; bow  No.  9 had  not  paid  his  rent 
again ; how  the  first-floor  at  27  had  game  al- 
most every  da}*,  and  made-dishes  from  Mut- 
ton’s; how  the  family  who  had  taken  Mrs. 
Bugsby’s  had  left  ns  usual  after  the  very  first 
night,  the  poor  little  infant  blistered  all  over 
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with  bites  on  its  little  dear  face ; how  the  Mias 
Lear}’’B  was  going  on  shameful  with  the  two 
young  men,  actially  in  their  setting-room,  mum, 
where  one  of  them  offered  Miss  Laura  Leary  * 
cigar ; how  Mrs.  Cribb  ftill  went  cut  tin’  pounds 
and  pounds  of  meat  off  the  lodgers’  jints,  empty- 
ing their  tea-caddies,  actially  reading  their  let- 
ters. Sally  had  been  told  so  by  Polly  the  Cribb’e 
maid,  who  was  kep,  how  that  poor  child  wss 
kep,  hearing  language  perfectly  hawful  I”  These 
tales  and  anecdotes,  not  altogether  redonnding 
to  their  neighbors’  credit,  Hannah  copiously 
collected  and  brought  to  her  mistress’s  tea- 
table,  or  served  at  herfnigal  little  supj>er  when 
Miss  Honeyman,  the  labors  of  the  day  over, 
partook  of  that  cheerful  meal.  I need  not  say 
j that  such  horrors  as  occurred  at  Mrs.  Bugsby’s 
! never  befell  in  Miss  Iloneyman’s  establishment. 

I Every  room  was  fiercely  swept  and  sprinkled, 
and  watched  by  cunning  eyes  which  nothing 
could  escape ; curtains  were  taken  down,  mat- 
tresses explored,  every  bone  in  bed  dislocated 
and  washed  as  soon  as  a lodger  took  his  de- 
partura  And  os  for  cribbing  meat  or  sugar, 
Sally  might  occasionally  abstract  a lump  or 
two.  or  pop  a veal-cutlet  into  her  mouth  while 
bringing  the  dishes  down  stairs:  Sallies  would 
— giddy  creatures  bred  in  workhouses — but 
Hannah  might  be  intrusted  with  untold  gold 
and  uncorked  brandy,  and  Miss  Honeyman 
would  as  soon  think  of  catting  a slice  off  Han- 
nah’s nose  and  devouring  it,  as  of  poaching  on 
her  lodgers’  mutton.  The  best  mutton-broth, 
the  best  veal-cutlets,  the  best  necks  of  mutton 
and  French  beans,  the  best  fried  fish  and  plump- 
est partridges,  in  all  Brighton,  were  to  be  hi^ 
at  Miss  Honeyman’ 8 — and  for  her  favorites  the 
best  Indian  currie  and  rice,  coming  from  a dis- 
tinguished relative,  at  present  an  officer  in  Ben 
gal.  But  very  few  were  admitted  to  this  mark 
of  Miss  Honeyman’s  confidence.  If  a family  did 
not  go  to  church  they  were  not  in  favor;  if 
they  'went  to  a dissenting  meeting  she  had  no 
opinion  of  them  at  all.  Once  there  came  to  her 
house  a quiet  Staffordshire  family  who  ate  no 
meat  on  Fridays,  and  whom  Miss  Honeyman 
pitied  as  belonging  to  the  Romish  superstition: 
but  when  they  were  visited  by  two  corpulent 
gentlemen  in  black,  one  of  whom  wore  a purple 
under  waistcoat.,  before  whom  the  Staffordshire 
lady  absolutely  sank  down  on  her  knees  os  lie 
w*eiit  into  the  drawing-room;  Miss  Honeyman 
sternly  gave  warning  to  these  idolaters.  She 
would  have  no  Jesuits  in  her  premises.  She 
showed  Hannah  the  picture  in  Ilowell’s  Medulla 
of  the  martyrs  burning  at  Smithficld : who  said, 
‘*Ix>rd  bless  you,  mum,”  and  ho])ed  it  was  a 
longtime  ago.  She  called  on  the  curate:  and 
many  and  many  a time,  for  years  after,  pointed 
out  to  her  friends,  and  sometimes  to  her  lodgers, 
the  spot  on  the  carpet  where  the  poor  benighted 
creature  had  knelt  down.  So  she  went  on  re- 
spected by  all  her  friends,  by  all  her  trades- 
men, by  herself  not  a little,  talking  of  her  pre- 
vious “misfortunes”  with  amusing  equanimity; 
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A8  if  her  father's  parsonage  house  had  been  a 
palace  of  splendor,  and  the  one  horse  chaise 
(with  the  lamps  for  evenings)  from  which  she 
had  descended,  a noble  equipage.  “ But  I know 
it  is  for  the  best,  Clive,”  she  would  say  to  her 
nephew  in  describing  those  grandeurs,  “and, 
thank  heaven,  can  be  resigned  in  that  station 
in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me,” 

The  good  lady  was  called  the  Duchess  by 
her  fellow  tradesfolk  in  the  square  in  which 
she  lived.  (I  don't  know  what  would  have 
come  to  her  had  she  been  told  she  was  a trades- 
woman!) Her  butchers,  bakers^  and  market- 
people,  paid  her  as  much  respect  as  though  she 
had  been  a grandee’s  housekeeper  out  of  Kemp 
Town.  Knowing  her  station,  she  yet  was  kind 
to  those  inferior  beings.  She  held  affable  con- 
versations with  them,  she  patronised  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  was  said  to  be  worth  a hundred  thousand 
— two  hundred  thousand  pound  (or  lbs.  was  it?) 
and  w'ho  said,  “Law  bless  the  old  Duchess,  she 
do  make  as  much  of  a pound  of  veal-cutlet  as 
some  w'ould  of  a score  of  bullocks,  but  you  see 
she's  a lady  bom  and  a lady  bred:  she'd  die 
before  she’d  owe  a farden,  and  she’s  seen  better 
da^  a,  know.”  She  went  to  see  the  grocer's 
w'ife  in  an  interesting  occasion,  and  won  the 
heart  of  the  family  by  tasting  their  candle.  Her 
fishmonger  (it  w'as  fine  to  hear  her  talk  of  “ my 
fishmonger”),  would  sell  her  a whiting  as  re- 
6j>ectfully  as  if  she  had  called  for  a dozen  tur- 
bots and  lobsters.  It  was  believed  by  those 
good  folks  that  her  father  had  been  a Bishop 
at  the  very  least:  and  the  better  days  which 
^he  had  known  were  supposed  to  signify  some 
nlriio:«t  unearthly  prosperity.  “I  have  alwaj’s 
found,  Hannah,”  the  simple  soul  would  say, 
“ that  people  know  tlieir  place,  or  can  be  very, 
very  easily  made  to  find  it  if  they  lose  it ; and  if 
a gentlewoman  does  not  forget  herself,  her  in- 
feriors w’ill  not  forget  she  is  a gentlew'oman.” 
“ Ko,  indeed,  mum,  and  I’m  sure  they  would  do 
no  such  thing,  mum,”  says  Hannah,  who  carries 
away  the  teapot  for  her  owm  breakfast  (to  be 
transmitted  to  Sally  for  her  subsequent  refec- 
tion), while  her  mistress  washes  her  cup  and 
saucer,  as  her  mother  had  washed  her  own 
China  many  score  years  ago. 

If  some  of  the  surrounding  lodging-house 
keepers,  as  I have  no  doubt  they  did,  disliked 
the  little  Duchess  for  the  ail's  which  she  gave 
herself,  as  they  averred ; they  must  have  envied 
her  too  her  superior  prosperity,  for  there  was 
scarcely  ever  a card  in  her  window,  while  those 
ensigns  in  her  neighbors’  houses  would  remain 
exposed  to  the  flies  and  the  weather,  and  dis- 
regarded by  passers  by  for  months  together. 
She  had  many  regular  customers,  or  what  should 
be  rather  called  constant  friends.  Deaf  old  Mr. 
Cricklade  came  every  winter  for  fourteen  years, 
and  stopped  until  the  hunting  was  over ; an  in- 
valuable man,  giving  little  trouble,  passing  all 
day  on  horseback,  and  all  night  over  his  rubber 
at  the  club.  The  Misses  Barkham,  Barkham- 
bury,  Tunbridge  Wells,  whose  father  had  been 


at  college  with  Mr.  Honeyman,  came  regularly 
in  June  for  sea  air,  letting  Barkhapbury  for 
the  sununer  season.  Then,  for  many  years,  she 
had  her  nephew  as  we  have  seen ; and  kind 
recommendations  from  the  clergymen  of  Brigh- 
ton, and  a constant  friend  in  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Goodenough  of  London,  who  had  been  her 
father’s  private  pupil,  and  of  his  college  after- 
ward, who  sent  his  patients  from  time  to  time 
down  to  her,  and  his  fellow  physician,  Dr. 

H , who  on  his  part  would  never  take  any 

fee  from  Miss  Honeyman,  except  a packet  of 
India  currie-powder,  a ham  cured  as  she  only 
knew  bow  to  cure  them,  and  onoe  a year,  or  so, 
a dish  of  her  tea. 

I “Was  there  ever  such  luck  as  that  confound- 
ed old  Duchess's,”  says  Mr.  Gawler,  coal-mer- 
chant and  lodging-house  keeper,  next  door  but 
two,  whose  apartments  were  more  odious  in 
some  respects  than  Mrs.  Bugsby's  own.  “Was 
there  ever  such  devil’s  own  luck,  Mrs.  G.  ? It's 
only  a fortnight  ago  ns  I read  in  the  “Sussex 
Advertiser,  the  death  of  Miss  Barkham,  of  Bark- 
hambury,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  thinks  I there's 
a spoke  in  ymir  wheel,  you  stuck-up  little  old 
Duchess,  with  your  cussed  airs  and  impudence. 
And  she  ain’t  put  her  card  up  three  days ; and 
look  yere,  yere’s  two  carriages,  two  maids,  three 
children,  one  of  them  wrapped  up  in  a Hinjar 
shawl — man  bout  a livery — looks  like  a foring 
cove  I think — lady  in  satin  pelisse,  and  of  course 
they  go  to  the  Duchess,  be  hanged  to  her.  Of 
course  it’s  our  luck,  nothing  ever  was  like  our 
luck.  I’m  blowcd  if  I don't  put  a pistol  to  my 
’end,  and  end  it,  Mrs.  G.  There  they  go  in — 
three,  four,  six,  seven  on  ’em,  and  the  man. 
That’s  the  precious  child’s  physic  I suppose  he's 
a carry  in’  in  the  basket  Just  look  at  the  lug- 
gage. I say!  Tlicre’s  a bloody  hand  on  the 
fi  rst  carriage.  It’s  a baronet,  is  it  ? I 'oj)e  your 
ladyship’s  very  well;  and  I 'ope  Sir  John  will 
soon  be  down  3’erc  to  join  his  family.”  Mr 
Gawler  makes  sarcastic  bows  over  the  card  in 
his  bow-window  while  making  this  speech.  The 
little  Gawlers  rush  on  to  the  drawing-room 
veranda  themselves  to  examine  the  new  arriv- 
als. 

“ Tliis  is  Mrs.  Honeyman’s  ?”  asks  the  gentle- 
man designated  by  Mr.  Gawler  as  “ the  foring 
cove,”  and  hands  in  a card  on  which  the  words 
“Mrs.  Honeyman,  110,  Steyne  Gardens.  J. 
Goodenough,”  are  written  in  that  celebrated 
physician’s  handwriting.  “We  want  five  bet- 
rooms,  six  bets,  two  or  three  sitting-rooms. 
Have  you  got  dose  ?” 

“ Will  you  speak  to  my  mistress?”  says  Han- 
nah. And  if  it  is  a fact  that  Miss  Honeyman 
doe^  happen  to  be  in  the  front  parlor  looking  at 
the  carriages,  what  harm  is  there  in  the  circum- 
stance, pray  ? Is  not  Gawler  looking,  and  the 
people  next  door?  Arc  not  half  a dozen  little 
boys  already  gathered  in  the  street  (as  if  they 
started  up  out  of  the  trap-doors  for  the  coals), 
and  the  nursery  maids  in  the  stunted  little 
garden,  are  not  they  looking  through  the  bars 
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of  the  square  t “ Please  to  speak  to  mistress,” 
says  Hannah,  opening  the  parlor  door,  and  with 
a courtesy,  **  a gentleman  about  the  apartments, 
mum.” 

‘‘Five  bet-rooms,”  says  the  man,  entering. 

“ Six  bets,  two  or  dree  sitting-rooms  f W e gome 
from  Dr.  Goodenough.” 

“ Are  the  apartments  for  you,  sir  I”  says  the 
little  Duchess,  looking  up  at  the  large  gentle- 
man. 

“ For  my  Lady,”  answers  the  man. 

“ Had  you  not  better  take  off  your  hat  I”  asks 
the  Duchess,  pointing  out  of  one  of  her  little 
mittens  to  “ the  foring  cove’s”  beaver,  which  he 
has  neglected  to  remove. 

The  man  grins,  and  takes  off  the  hat.  “I 
beck  your  bardon,  ma’am,”  says  he.  “Have 
you  fife  bet-rooms  ?”  Ac.  The  Doctor  has  cured 
the  German  of  an  illness,  as  well  as  his  employ- 
ers, and  especially  recommended  Miss  Honey- 
man  to  Mr.  Kuhn. 

“ I have  such  a number  of  apartments.  My 
servant  will  show  them  to  you.”  And  she 
walks  back  with  great  state  to  her  chair  by  the 
window,  and  resumes  her  station  and  work 
there. 

Mr.  Kuhn  reports  to  his  mistress,  who  de- 
scends to  inspect  the  apartments,  accompanied 
through  them  by  Hannah.  The  rooms  are 
pronounced  to  be  exceedingly  neat  and  pleas- 
ant, and  exactly  what  are  wanted  for  the  fam- 
ily. The  baggage  is  forthwith  ordered  to  be 
brought  from  the  carriages.  The  little  invalid 
wrapped  in  his  shawl  is  brought  up-stairs  by 
the  affectionate  Mr.  Kuhn,  who  carries  him  as 
gently  as  if  he  had  been  bred  all  his  life  to 
nurse  babies.  The  smiling  Sally  (the  Sally  for 
the  time  being  happens  to  be  a fresh  pink- 
cheeked pretty  little  Sally)  emerges  from  the 
kitchen  and  introduces  the  young  ladies,  the 
governess,  the  maids,  to  their  apartments.  The 
eldest,  a slim  black-haired  young  lass  of  thir- 
teen, frisks  about  the  rooms,  looks  at  all  the 
pictures,  runs  in  and  out  of  the  veranda,  tries 
the  piano,  and  bursts  out  laughing  at  its  wheezy 
jingle  (it  had  been  poor  Emma’s  piano,  bought 
for  her  on  her  seventeenth  birth-day,  three 
weeks  before  she  ran  away  with  the  ensign ; 
her  music  is  still  in  the  stand  by  it : the  Rev. 
Charles  Iloneyman  has  warbled  sacred  melo- 
dies over  it,  and  Miss  Honeyman  considers  it  a 
delightful  instrument)  kisses  her  languid  little 
brother  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  performs  a hun- 
dred gay  and  agile  motions  suited  to  her  age. 

“ O what  a piano  I Why  is  it  as  cracked  as 
Miss  Quigley’s  voice !” 

“My  dear!”  says  mamma.  The  little  lan- 
guid boy  bursts  out  into  a jolly  laugh, 

“WHiat  funny  pictures,  mammal  Action 
with  Count  de  Grasse ; the  death  of  General 
Wolfe;  a portrait  of  an  officer,  an  old  officer 
in  blue,  like  grandpapa ; Brazen  Nose  College, 
Oxford : what  a funny  name.” 

At  the  idea  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  another 
laugh  comes  from  the  invalid.  “ I suppose  | 


they’ve  all  got  brass  noses  there,”  he  says ; and 
explodes  at  thb  joke.  The  poor  little  laugh 
ends  in  a cough,  and  mamma’s  traveling  basket^ 
which  contains  every  thing,  produces  a bottle 
of  syrup,  labeled  “ Master  A.  New  come.  A tea- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some.” 

“ O the  delightful  sea ! the  blue,  the  fresh, 
the  ever  free,”  sings  the  young  lady,  with  a 
shake.  (I  suppose  the  maritime  song  from 
which  she  quoted  was  just  written  at  this 
time.)  “How  much  better  this  is  than  going 
home  and  seeing  those  horrid  factories  and 
chimnies!  I love  Doctor  Goodenough  for 
sending  us  here.  What  a sweet  house  it  is! 
Every  body  is  happy  in  it,  even  Miss  Quigley 
is  happy,  mamma.  What  nice  rooms  1 What 
pretty  chintz.  What  a — 0 what  a — comfort- 
able sofa  I”  and  she  falls  down  on  the  sofa, 
which,  truth  to  say,  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Honeyman’s  luxurious  sofa  from  Oxford,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  young  Cibber  Wright  of 
Christ  Church,  when  that  gentleman-commoner 
was  eliminated  from  the  University. 

“The  person  of  the  house,”  mamma  says. 
“ hardly  comes  up  to  Dr.  Goodenough’s  descrip- 
tion of  her.  He  says  he  remembers  her  a pret- 
ty little  woman,  when  her  father  was  his  pri- 
vate tutor.” 

“ She  has  grown  very  much  since,”  says  the 
girl  And  an  explosion  takes  place  from  the 
sofa,  where  the  little  man  is  always  ready  to 
laugh  at  any  joke,  or  any  thing  like  a joke,  ut- 
tered by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  family  or 
friends.  As  for  Dr.  Goodenough,  he  says  laugh- 
ing has  saved  Uiat  boy’s  life. 

“ She  looks  quite  like  a maid,”  continues  the 
lady.  “ She  has  hard  hands,  and  she  called  me 
mum  always.  I was  quite  disappointed  in  her.” 
And  she  subsides  into  a novel,  wdth  many  of 
which  kind  of  works,  and  with  other  volumes, 
and  with  work-boxes,  and  with  wonderful  ink- 
stands,  portfolios,  portable  days  of  the  month, 
scent-bottles,  scissar-cases,  gilt  miniature  easels 
displaying  portraits,  and  countless  gim-cracks 
of  travel,  the  rapid  Kuhn  has  covered  the  ta- 
bles in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  person  supposed  to  be  the  landlady  en- 
ters the  room  at  this  juncture,  and  the  lady  ri- 
ses to  receive  her.  The  little  wag  on  the  sofa 
puts  his  arm  round  his  sister’s  neck,  and  whis- 
pers, “I  say,  Eth,  isn’t  she  a pretty  girl?  I 
shall  write  to  Dr.  Goodenough  and  tell  him  how 
much  she’s  protwu”  Convulsions  follow  this 
sally  to  the  surprise  of  Hannah,  who  says,  “ Poo- 
ty  little  dear! — what  time  will  he  have  his  din- 
ner, mum  ?” 

“ Thank  you.  Miss  Honeyman,  at  two  o’clock,” 
says  the  lady  with  a bow  of  her  head.  “ There 
is  a clergyman  of  your  name  in  London ; is  he 
a relation  ?”  The  lady  in  her  turn  is  astonish- 
ed, for  the  tall  person  breaks  out  into  a grin, 
and  says,  “ Law,  mum,  you’re  speakin’  of  Mas- 
ter Charles.  He’s  in  London.” 

“ Indeed  I— -of  Master  Charles  ?” 
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“And  you  take  me  for  missia,  mum.  I beg 
your  pardon,  mum  ” cries  Hannah.  The  inval- 
id hits  his  sister  in  the  side  with  a weak  little 
fist  If  laughter  can  cure,  Salva  est  res.  Doc- 
tor Goodenough’s  patient  is  safe.  “Master 
CSiarles  is  missis’s  brother,  mum.  I’ve  got  no 
brother,  mum — never  had  no  brother.  Only 
one  son,  who’s  in  the  police,  mum,  thank  you. 
And  law  bless  me,  I was  going  to  forget  I If 
you  please,  mum,  missis  says,  if  you  are  quite 
rested,  she  will  pay  her  duty  to  you,  mum.” 

“ O indeed  I”  says  the  lady,  rather  stiffly ; and 
taking  this  for  an  acceptance  of  her  mistress’s 
mil,  Hannah  retirea 

“This  Miss  Honeyman  seems  to  be  a great 
personage,”  says  the  lady.  “ If  people  let  lodg- 
ings, why  do  they  give  themselves  such  airs?” 

“ e never  saw  Monsieur  de  Boigne  at  Bou- 
logne, mamma,”  interposes  tlie  girL 

“ Monsieur  de  Boigne,  my  dear  Ethel  1 Mon- 
sieur de  Boigne  is  very  well.  But — here  the 
door  opens,  and  in  a large  cap  bristling  with 
ribbons,  with  her  best  chestnut  front,  and  her 
best  black  silk  gown,  on  which  her  gold  watch 
shines  very  splendidly,  little  Miss  Honeyman 
makes  her  appearance,  and  a dignified  courtesy 
to  her  lodger. 

That  lady  vouchsafes  a very  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  indeed,  which  she  repeats  when 
Miss  Honey  man  says,  “I  am  glad  to  hear  your 
ladyship  is  pleased  with  the  apartments.” 

“ y cs,  they  will  do  very  well,  thank  you,” 
answers  the  latter  person,  gravely. 

“ And  they  have  such  a beautiful  view  of  the 
sea!”  cricks  Kthel. 

“ As  if  all  the  houses  hadn’t  a view  of  the  sea. 
Ethel  I The  price  has  been  arranged,  I think! 
My  servants  will  require  a comfortable  room  to 
dine  in — bv  themselves,  ma’am,  if  3^ou  please. 
My  governess  and  the  younger  children  will 
dine  together.  My  daughter  dines  with  me — 
and  riiy  little  boy’s  dinner  will  be  ready  at  two 
o’clock  precisel3’,  if  you  please.  It  is  now  near 
one« 

“ Am  I to  understand !”  interposed  Miss  Hon- 
eymau. 

“01  I have  no  doubt  we  shall  understand 
each  other,  ma’am,”  cried  Lady  Ann  Newcome 
(whose  noble  presence  the  acute  reader  has  no 
doubt  ere  this  divined  and  saluted).  “ Doctor 
Goodenough  has  given  me  a most  satisfactory 
account  of  3'oii — more  satisfactory  perhaps  than 
— than  3’oii  are  aware  of.”  Perhaps  Lady  Ann’s 
sentence  was  not  going  to  end  in  a very’  satis- 
factory wav  for  Miss  Iloney^raan ; bnt  awed  by^ 
a peculiar  look  of  resolution  in  the  little  lady, 
her  lodger  of  an  hour  paused  in  whatever  of- 
fensive remark  she  might  have  been  about  to 
make.  “ It  is  as  well  that  I at  last  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  I may  state  what  I 
want,  and  that  we  may^,  as  you  say,  understand 
each  other.  Breakfast  and  tea,  if  you  please, 
will  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  dinner. 
And  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  order  fresh 
milk  every  morning  for  my  little  boy — ass’s 
VoL.  VHL— Na  44.— N 


milk — Doctor  Goodenough  has  ordered  ass’s 
milk.  Any  thing  further  I want  I will  com- 
municate through  the  person  who  spoke  to  you 
— Kuhn,  Mr.  Kuhn,  and  tliat  will  do.” 

A heavy  shower  of  rain  w’as  descending  at 
this  moment,  and  little  Miss  Honey’man  look- 
ing at  her  lodger,  who  had  sate  down  and 
taken  up  her  book,  said,  “ Have  your  ladyship’s 
servants  unpacked  your  trunks!” 

“ What  on  earth,  madam,  have  you — has  that 
to  do  with  the  question  ?” 

“They  will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  packing 
again,  1 fear.  I can  not  provide — three  times 
five  are  fifteen — fifteen  separate  meals  for  seven 
persons — besides  those  of  my  own  family.  If 
yonr  servants  can  not  eat  with  mine,  or  in  my 
kitclien,  tliey  and  their  mistress  must  go  els^ 
where.  And  the  sooner  the  better,  madam,  the 
s<x>ncr  the  better!”  says  Miss  Honeyman,  trem- 
bling with  indignation,  and  sitting  down  in  a 
chair  spreading  her  silks. 

“ Do  you  know  who  I am !”  asks  Lady  Ann, 
rising. 

“ Perfectly  well,  madam,”  says  the  other. 
“ And  had  I kuown,  you  should  never  have 
come  into  my  house,  that’s  more.” 

“ Madam !”  cries  the  lady,  ou  which  the  poor 
little  invalid,  scared  and  nervous,  and  hungry 
for  his  dinner,  began  to  cry  from  his  sofa. 

“ It  will  be  a pity  that  the  dear  little  boy 
should  be  disturbed.  Dear  little  child,  I have 
often  heard  of  him,  and  of  y’ou,  miss,”  says  the 
little  householder,  rising.  “ 1 will  get  you  some 
dinner,  my  dear,  for  Clive’s  sake.  And  mean- 
while y’our  ladyship  will  have  the  kindness  to 
seek  for  some  other  apartment-s — for  not  a bit 
shall  iny  fire  cook  for  any  one  else  of  your  com- 
pany.” And  with  this  the  indignant  little  land 
lady  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

“ Gracious  goodness ! Who  is  the  woman !” 
cries  Lady  Ann.  “ I never  was  so  insulted  in 
my  life.” 

“ O mamma,  it  was  you  begun  1”  says  down- 
right Ethel.  “That  is — Hush,  Alfred  dear. 
Hush,  my  darling!” 

“ O it  was  mamma  began  I Fm  so  hungry. 
I’m  so  hungry  1”  howled  the  little  man  on  the 
sofa— or  off  it  rather — for  he  was  now  down  on 
the  ground,  kicking  away  the  shawls  which  en- 
veloped him. 

“ What  is  it,  my  boy!  What  is  it,  my  bless- 
ed darling!  You  sheUl  have  your  dinner  I Give 
her  all,  Ethel.  Tliere  are  the  keys  of  my  dedt 
— there’s  mv  watch — there  are  my  rings.  Let 
her  take  my  all.  The  monster!  tlie  child  must 
live  I It  can’t  go  away  in  such  a stonn  as  this. 
Give  me  a cloak,  a parasol,  any  thing — I’ll  go 
forth  and  get  a lodging.  I’ll  beg  my  bread 
from  house  to  house — if  this  fiend  refuses  me 
Eat  the  biscuits,  dearl  A little  of  the  syrup, 
Alfred  darling ; it’s  very  nice,  love ! and  come 
to  your  old  mother — ^your  poor  old  mother.” 

Allred  roared  out  “ No — it’s  not  n — ^ice : it’s 
n — a— a — asty!  I won’t  have  syrup.  I mil 
have  dinner.”  The  mother,  whose  embraces 
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the  cliild  repelled  with  infantine  kicks,  plunged  ; 
madly  nt  the  bells,  rang  them  all  four  vehe-  j 
mently,  uf)d  ran  down  stairs  toward  the  parlor,  | 
whence  Miss  Honeyman  was  issuing,  . 

The  good  lady  had  not  at  first  known  the 
names  of  her  lodgers,  but  had  taken  them  in 
willingly  enough  on  Dr.  Goodenough’s  recom- 
mendation. And  it  was  not  until  one  of  the 
nurses  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Master  Al- 
fred's dinner  infonned  Miss  Honeyman  of  the 
name  of  her  guest,  that  she  knew  she  was  en- 
tertaining Lady  Ann  Newcome:  and  tliat  the 
pretty  girl  was  the  fair  Miss  Ethel ; the  little 
sick  boy,  the  little  Alfred  of  whom  his  cousin 
spoke,  and  of  whom  Clive  had  made  a hundred 
little  drawings  in  his  rude  way,  as  he  drew  ev- 
ery body.  Then  bidding  Sally  run  off  to  St 
James's  Street  for  a chicken — ^she  saw  it  put  on 
the  spit,  and  prepared  a bread  sauce,  and  com- 
posed a batter-pudding,  as  she  only  knew  how 
to  make  batter-puddings.  Then  she  went  to 
array  herself  in  her  best  clothes,  os  we  have 
seen — as  we  have  heard  rather  (Goodness  for- 
hid  that  we  sliould  see  Miss  Honeyman  array- 
ing herself,  or  penetrate  that  chaste  rnyster}', 
her  toilet!):  then  she  came  to  wait  upon  Lady 
Ann,  not  a little  flurried  as  to  the  result  of  that 
qjaeer  interview;  then  she  whisked  out  of  the 
drawing-room  as  before  has  been  shown;  and, 
finding  the  chicken  roosted  to  a turn,  the  nap- 
kin and  tray  ready  spread  by  Hannah  the  neat- 
handed,  she  was  bearing  them  up  to  the  little 
patient  wdien  the  frantic  parent  met  her  on  the 
stair. 

“ Is  it — is  it  for  my  child  f”  cried  Lady  Ann, 
reeling  against  the  bannister. 

“Yes,  it*8  for  the  child,”  'says  Mies  Honey- 
man, tossing  up  her  head.  “But  nobody  else 
has  any  thing  in  the  house.” 

“ God  bless  you  — God  bless  you  I A moth- 
er's bl — I — essings  go  with  you,”  gurgled  the 
lady,  who  was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  a wo- 
man of  strong  moral  character. 

It  was  good  to  .see  tlie  little  man  eating  the 
fowl.  Ethel,  who  had  never  cut  any  thing  in 
her  young  existence,  except  her  fingers  now 
and  then  with  her  brother's  and  her  governess’s 
penknives,  bethought  her  of  asking  Miss  Ilon- 
eymiin  to  carve  the  chicken.  Lady  Ann,  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  sat  looking 
on  at  the  ravishing  scene. 

“ Why  did  you  not  let  us  know  you  were 
Clive’s  aunt'r”  Ethel  asked,  putting  out  her 
hand.  The  old  lady  tt>ok  hers  very  kindly,  and 
said,  “ Because  you  didn’t  give  me  time.  And 
do  you  love  Clive,  my  dear?” 

The  reconciliation  between  Miss  Honejinan 
and  her  lodger  was  perfect  Lady  Ann  wrote 
A quire  of  note-pnper  off  to  Sir  Brian  for  that 
day’s  j>ost — only  she  was  too  late,  as  she  always 
was.  Mr.  Kuhn  perfectly  delighted  Miss  Hon- 
eyinan  that  evening,  by  his  droll  sayings,  jokes, 
and  j»ronuneiution,  and  by  his  praises  of  Master 
Olifi*,  as  he  called  him.  He  lived  out  of  the 
bouse,  did  every  thing  for  every  body,  was  nev- 


; er  out  of  the  way  when  wanted,  and  never  in 
I the  way  when  not  wanted.  Ere  long,  Mrs.  Ilon- 
I eyinan  got  out  a bottle  of  the  famous  Madeira 
: which  her  Colonel  sent  her,  and  treated  him  to 
a glass  in  her  own  room.  Kuhn  smacked  hie 
lips  and  held  out  the  glass  again.  The  honest 
rogue  knew  good  wine. 

DUTCH  AND  ENGUSH  INTERCOURSE 
WITH  JAPAN. 

The  pending  Expedition,  of  which  the  object 
is  to  open  a commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  empire  of  Japan,  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  a degree  of  interest  to  the 
following  account  of  the  first  expeditions  of  the 
Dutch  and  English,  with  the  same  object  in 
view ; of  their  first  communication  with  the 
Japanese;  and  of  the  relations  borne  by  these 
two  great  commercial  nations  toward  that  sin- 
gular and  exclusive  people. 

For  a full  century  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  tlie  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas,  so  far 
as  Europe  was  concerned,  remained,  as  is  well 
known,  almost  a complete  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.  The  ancient  V enetian 
commerce  with  India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  was 
speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Turks ; nor  did  the  Spanish  dis- 
covery of  another  passage  to  India,  by  the  Strait# 
of  Magellan,  and  the  lodgment  which  the  Span- 
ish made  in  the  Phi li pine  Islands,  materially 
interfere  with  the  Portuguese  monopoly ; for 
the  passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  very 
seldom  attempted,  the  Spanish  trade  being  con- 
fined to  an  annual  ship  between  Acapulco  and 
Manilla. 

It  was  the  desire  to  share  in  this  East  India 
commerce,  which  made  Lisbon  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  city  of  Europe,  that  led  to 
so  many  attempts  to  discover  a Northeastern, 
a Northwestern,  and  even  a Northern  passage, 
to  India  (directly  over  the  pole);  not  only  as 
shorter,  but  as  avoiding  any  collision  with  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  by  force  their  respective  exclusive 
claims  to  the  passages  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Tliase  at- 
tempts were  at  first  confined  to  the  English, 
the  Dutch  being  content  to  buy  Indian  mer- 
chandise at  Lisbon,  which  they  re-sold  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  But  after  the  union  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions,  in  l|s  0.  and  \ 
the  seizure,  wliich  soon  followed,  of  the  Dutch 
ships  at  Lisbon,  and  their  exclusion  fi'om  any 
trade  with  Portugal,  the  Dutch  began  to  enter- 
tain, even  more  ardently  than  the  English,  the 
desire  of  a direct  conirnerce  with  the  far  East. 
Drake,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  ( 1 677-80), 
outward  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  home- 
ward by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a track  in 
which  he  was  speedily  followed  by  Cavendish 
(1686-8),  led  the  way  to  the  Indin  n sea.^ ; but 
the  failure  of  Cavendish  in  a second  at  tempt  to 
pass  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  capture, 
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by  Spanish-American  cruisers  in  the  Pacific,  of 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  a son  of  the  famous  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  who  had  attempted  a voyage  to 
Japan  by  the  same  route,  served  to  keep  up  the 
terrors  of  that  passage.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Lan- 
caster, as  early  as  1591,  accomplished  the  first 
English  voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ; yet  though  the  English  thus  led  the  way, 
and,  next  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
first  made  themselves  heard  of  in  the  Indian 
seas,  these  enterprises  of  theirs  were  warlike,  not 
commercial ; and  it  is  to  the  Dutch  that  the 
credit  mainly  belongs  of  first  breaking  in  upon 
tlie  Portuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly  of  Indian 
commerce. 

Among  other  Dutch  ship-captains  and  mer- 
chants who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at 
Lisbon,  was  Cornelius  Houtman,  who  improved 
that  opportunity  to  acquire,  by  conversation 
with  Portuguese  seamen,  a knowledge  of  the 
Indian  seas ; and  it  was  by  his  persuasions  that 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  associating  as  an 
East  India  Company,  fitted  out,  in  1695,  eight 
v^^els — four  to  renew  the  experiment  of  a North- 
eastern passage,  and  four  to  proceed  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  voyage  of  the 
first  four  came  to  nothing ; the  others,  under  the 
charge  of  Houtman,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
west  coast  of  Java,  w’here,  in  spite  of  the  arts 
and  opposition  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  j 
found  established  at  Bantam,  in  that  island,  I 
they  opened  a trade  with  the  natives,  not  with- 
out an  occasional  intermixture  of  hostilities,  in 
which  they  lost  more  than  half  their  numbers, 
besides  being  obliged  to  abandon  and  burn  one 
of  their  vessels.  The  other  three  returned  to 
Holland  in  1698 ; and  although  the  voyage  hati 
not  been  profitable,  yet  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  long  desired  Indian  traffic  greatly 
stimulated  the  hopes  of  the  merchants ; and  that 
same  year  not  less  than  four  distinct  India  squad- 
rons were  fitted  out;  one  of  two  vessels,  under 
Houtman;  another  of  five  vessels,  known  as 
Verhagen’s  fleet,  from  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
enterjtrise,  under  Jacques  Mahay;  a third,  of 
three  vessels,  under  Oliver  Noort ; and  a fourth, 
of  not  less  than  eight  vessels,  set  forth  by  a new 
East  India  Association,  including  not  only  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam,  but  those  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  expeditions  proceeded  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ; the  other  two  were  to  attempt  the 
passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Dutch  ' 
merchants  were  at  this  time  much  richer  than 
those  of  England ; and  for  these  enterprises  of  j 
theirs  to  India  they  obtained  the  assistance  of  I 
quits  a number  of  adventurous  Englishmen.  ’ 
Hontman  had  an  English  pilot,  named  Davis;  | 
Noort  had,  in  the  same  capacity,  carried  Thomas  ' 
Melis,  who  had  made  the  voyage  round  the 
world  with  Cavendish ; the  fleet  of  Mahay  had 
two  English  pilots,  William  Adams  and  Tim- 


has  chiefly  to  do.  Born,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  himself,  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway, 
between  Rochester  and  Chatham,  “where  the 
King’s  ships  lie,”  Adams,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
had  commenced  a sea-faring  life,  being  bound 
apprentice  to  Master  Nicholas  Digging,  of  Lime- 
house,  near  London,  whom  he  served  for  twelve 
years.  Afterward  he  acted  as  master  and  pilot 
in  her  Majesty’s  (Queen  Elizabeth’s)  ships,  and 
then,  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  was  employed 
by  the  worshipful  Company  of  the  Barbary 
Merchants,  till  the  Dutch  traffic  with  India  be- 
ginning, desirous,  os  he  tells  us,  “to  make  a 
little  experience  of  the  small  knowledge  which 
God  had  given  him,”  he  was  induced  to  enter 
that  service  Mahay’s  squadron,  in  which 
Adams  sailed  as  chief  pilot,  consisted  of  the 
Hope,  of  260  tons  and  130  men;  the  Faith, 
of  160  tons  and  109  men ; the  Charity,  of  160 
tons  and  110  men;  the  Fidelity,  of  100  tons 
and  86  men;  and  the  Good  News,  of  75  tons 
and  66  men;  but  these  names  of  good  omen 
did  not  save  those  small  and  over-crowded  ves- 
sels from  a succession  of  disasters,  too  common 
in  the  maritime  enterprises  of  those  days.  They 
left  the  Texel  the  24th  of  June,  and  on  the  2l8t 
of  August  reached  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where 
they  remained  twenty-one  days  to  refresh  the 
men,  of  whom  many,  however,  were  taken  sick 
with  scurvy,  including  Mahay,  their  chief 
commander,  who  died  soon  after  they  had  re- 
i commenced  their  voyage.  Encountering  con- 
! trary  winds  and  heavy  rains,  they  were  forced 
j to  the  west  of  Guinea,  and  landed  on  Cape 
j Gonsalves,  just  south  of  the  Line.  The  people 
of  Guinea,  as  they  passed  along,  yielded  a ped- 
j dling  trade.  The  sick  were  set  on  shore  on  the 
i 10th  of  November.  On  the  23d,  a French  sailor 
came  aboard,  who  promised  to  do  them  all  favor 
with  the  negro  king.  To  him  was  sent  Captain 
I Wert  (of  the  Fidelity),  who  found  him  on  a 
throne  scarcely  a foot  high,  with  a lamb-skin 
under  his  feet,  his  garment  of  violet-colored 
cloth  with  gilded  lace,  attired  like  a rower, 
without  shirt,  shoes,  or  stockings,  having  a 
parti-colored  cloth  on  his  head,  and  many  glass 
beads  about  his  neck ; attended  by  his  courtiers, 
adorned  with  cocks’  feathers.  The  palace  was 
not  comparable  to  a stable.  His  provision  was 
brought  him  by  women — a few  roasted  plant- 
ains and  smoke-dried  fish,  in  wooden  vessels, 
with  wine  of  palm,  in  such  sparing  measure, 
that,  according  to  the  quaint  statement  of  old 
Purchas,  “Massanissa,  and  the  renowned  ex- 
amples of  temperance,  might  have  been  this 
negro’s  disciplea  Once,”  says  Purchas,  “the 
Dutch  captain  was  fain  (undercolor  of  courtesy, 
to  show  the  king  his  manner  of  diet),  to  call  for 
some  of  his  Holland  provisions,  to  satisfy  his 
thus  more  provoked  and  barking  stomach ; but 
in  the  Spanish  wine  the  Quinean  forgot  his  tem- 
perance, and  was  carried  to  his  beti  Littie  re- 


othy  Shotten;  with  the  former  of  whom,  as  freshing  was  here  to  be  had;  a boar  and  two 
being  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  reached  buffaloes  they  killed  in  the  woods,  a little  they 
Japan,  and  long  a resident  there,  our  narrative  bought,  a few  birds  they  took,  nd  (which  was 
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worse)  as  the  scorbute  forsook  the  sick,  feyers 
possessed  the  stronger.” 

In  this  state  of  distress  they  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Brazil ; but  falling  in  soon  after  with 
the  island  of  Annabon,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
they  landed,  took  the  town,  which  contained 
eighty  houses,  and  obtained  a supply  of  oxen, 
and  of  oranges  and  other  fruits ; but  the  men 
continued  to  die,  of  whom  they  buried  more 
than  thirty  on  this  island.  Two  months  were 
thus  spent  on  the  African  coast,  when  the  ships, 
setting  sail  again  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 1 
ber,  after  a five  months’  passage,  being  greatly 
delayed  by  one  of  the  vessels  losing  her  main- 
mast, reached  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  crews 
during  most  of  that  time  on  short  allowance  of 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread  per  day,  with  a 
like  proportion  of  wine  and  water,  and  driven 
to  such  extremity  as  to  eat  the  calf-skins  with 
which  the  ropes  were  covered.  Having  entered 
the  Straits  the  beginning  of  April,  ly9,  they 
obtained  a good  supply  of  penguins  for  food, 
but  the  commander  stopping  to  wood  and  water, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  winter,  then  just 
setting  in,  during  which  they  lost  more  than  a 
hundred  men  by  cold  and  hunger,  and  were 
thus  detained — tliough,  according  to  Adams, 
there  were  many  times  when  they  might  have 
gone  through — till  the  24th  of  September,  when 
at  last  they  entered  the  South  Sea.  A few  days 
after,  they  encountered  a violent  storm,  by 
which  the  ships  were  separated ; Captain  Wert, 
with  the  Faith  and  Fidelity,  being  driven  back 
into  the  Strait,  where  he  encountered  Oliver 
Noort,  who  had  left  Holland  a few  days  after  the 
Verhagen  fleet,  had  followed  in  the  same  track, 
had  encountered  many  of  the  same  difficulties, 
but  who,  more  fortunate,  not  only  passed  the 
Strait,  but  succeeded  in  completing  the  fourth 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe — a feat  accom- 
plished before  his  Voyage  only  by  the  ships  of 
Magellan,  Drake,  and  Cavendislu  As  Noort 
was  unable  to  afford  him  any  aid,  Wert  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  returned  with  his 
two  ships  to  Holland.  The  other  three  ships 
steered  separately  for  the  coast  of  Chili,  where 
a rendezvous,  in  the  latitude  of  46  degrees  had 
been  appointed.  The  Charity,  in  which  Adams 
was,  reaching  the  place  of  rendezvous,  found 
there  some  Indian  inhabitants,  with  whom  they 
had  friendship  for  five  or  six  da3*a,  and  who 
furnished  them  with  sheep  in  exchange  for  bells 
and  knives,  with  which  the^^  seemed  well  satis- 
fied ; but  shortly  after  the\'  disappeared,  prob- 
abl\'  through  Spanish  influence.  Having  waited 
twenty-eight  daj^s,  and  hearing  nothing  of  her 
consorts,  the  Charity  ran  by  Valdivia  to  the 
island  of  Mocha,  and  thence  toward  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Santa  Maria,  where,  seeing  on 
the  main  land  near  by  a number  of  people,  they 
approached  the  shore  for  a parley,  but  the 
people  w-ould  suffer  none  to  land  from  the  boats, 
it  which  they  shot  a multitude  of  arrows. 

■ Nevertheless,”  sa^-s  Adams,  “having  no  vHct- 
lals  in  our  ship,  and  hoping  to  find  refreshing, 


I we  forcibly  landed  some  seven-and-twenty  or 
thirty  of  our  men,  and  drove  tbe  wild  people 
from  tbe  water-eide,  having  the  most  of  our 
men  hurt  with  their  arrows.  Having  landed, 
we  made  signs  of  friendship,  and  in  the  end 
came  to  parley,  with  signs  that  our  desire  was 
j to  have  victuals  for  iron,  silver,  and  cloth,  which 
' we  showed  them.  Whereupon  they  gave  our 
folks  wine,  with  batatas  (sweet  potatoes),  and 
other  fruits,  and  bade  them,  by  signs  and  tokens^ 
to  go  aboard,  and  the  next  day  to  come  again, 
and  they  would  bring  us  victuals.” 

The  next  da}^  after  a council,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  not  to  land  more  than  two  or  three 
men  at  once,  the  captain  approached  the  shore 
with  all  the  force  he  had.  Great  numbers  of 
people  were  seen  on  shore,  who  made  signs  for 
the  boats  to  land;  and  in  the  end,  as  the  people 
would  not  come  near  the  boats,  twenty-three 
men  landed  with  muskets,  and  marched  up  to- 
ward four  or  five  houses ; but  before  they  had 
marched  about  the  distance  of  a muskei-shoV 
they  found  themselves  in  an  ambush;  the 
natives  falling  upon  them  and  killing  the 
whole,  including  Thomas  Adams,  a brother 
of  our  William,  the  chief  pilot  “So  our 
boats  waited  long,”  says  Adams,  “to  see  if 
any  of  them  would  come  again;  but  seeing 
no  hope  to  recover  them,  our  boats  returned, 
with  this  sorrowful  news,  that  all  our  men 
that  landed  were  slain,  which  was  a lament- 
able thing  to  hear,  for  we  had  scarce  so  many 
men  left  as  could  wind  up  our  anchor.”  After 
waiting  a day  longer,  they  went  over  to  the 
neighboring  island  of  Santa  Maria,  where  they 
found  the  Hope,  which  had  just  arrived,  but  in 
as  great  distress  as  themselves,  having,  at  the 
island  of  Mocha,  the  day  before  the  Charity  had 
passed  there,  lost  their  commander  and  twenty- 
seven  men  in  an  attempt  to  land  to  obtain  pro 
visions.  Some  provisions  were  finally  got,  by 
detaining  two  Spaniards  who  had  come  to  visit 
the  ships,  and  requiring  them  to  pa}?  a ransom 
in  sheep  and  oxen.  It  was  proposed  to  bum 
one  of  the  ships,  as  there  were  not  men  enough 
for  both,  most  of  the  survivors  being  sick ; but 
the  new  captains  could  not  agree  which  of  the 
ships  they  should  burn.  At  length,  the  men 
being  somewhat  refreshed,  a council  was  called 
to  con.sider  what  should  be  done  to  make  tbe 
voyage  as  profitable  as  possible  to  the  mer- 
chants. Learning  from  one  of  the  sailors  who 
had  been  to  Japan  in  a Portuguese  sliip.  that 
cloth,  of  which  they  had  much  on  board,  waa 
good  merchandise  there;  considering  that  the 
Moluccas,  and  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  were 
not  countries  in  which  woolen  cloths  would  be 
likely  to  be  very  acceptable ; and  hearing  from 
the  people  on  shore  that  Spanish  crnisorfi  were 
after  them — by  whom,  in  fact,  their  third  vessel 
was  captured,  news  of  their  intentions  and  force 
having  been  sent  from  Spain  to  Peru  about  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Holland-r-it  was 
finally  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Japan,  which 
they  did,  leaving  the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  27th 
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of  November.  Standing  northerly  across  the 
equator,  for  several  months  they  had  pleasant 
weather.  In  their  way,  they  encountered  a 
group  of  islands  somewhere  about  16  degrees  of 
North  latitude  (perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands), 
to  which,  as  they  approached,  eight  of  their  men 
ran  off  with  the  pinnace,  and  were  eaten,  as  was 
supposed,  by  the  islanders,  who,  by  the  report 
of  one  who  w'as  taken,  proved  to  be  cannibals. 
In  the  latitude  of  27  degrees  N.,  they  encount- 
ered variable  winds  and  stormy  w.eather,  in 
which  the  two  vessels  were  separated,  the  Hope 
being  never  more  heard  of.  The  Charity  still 
kept  on  her  course,  though  with  many  of  her 
men  sick,  and  others  dead  ; and  on  the  llth  of 
April,  being  then  in  great  misery,  with  only 
four  or  five  men,  out  of  a company  of  four-and- 
twenty,  able  to  walk,  as  many  more  to  creep 
on  their  knees,  the  whole  expecting  shortly  to 
die,  at  last  they  made  the  hoped-for  land,  near 
a place  called  Bungo,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  southernmost  of  the  three  larger  islands, 
which,  with  quite  a number  of  smaller  ones, 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  They  were  im- 
mediately boarded  by  numerous  boats,  which 
they  had  no  "force  to  resist;  but  the  boatmen 
offered  no  injury,  beyond  stealing  what  they 
could  conveniently  lay  their  hands  on.  This, 
however,  was  put  a stop  to  the  next  day  by  the 
governor  of  the  neighboring  district,  who  sent 
soldiers  on  board  to  protect  the  cargo,  and  who 
treated  the  crew  with  great  kindness,  giving 
them  a house  on  shore  for  their  sick,  of  whom 
nine  finally  died ; furnishing  them  also  with  all 
necessary  refreshments.  For  some  days  the  only 
conversation  was  by  signs;  but  before  long  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  with  some  other  Portuguese, 
arrived  from  Nangesaki,  on  the  opposite  east- 
ern coast  of  the  island,  the  port  at  which  the 
Chinese  and  Portuguese  had  their  principal 
trade.  The  Dutch  now  had  an  interpreter,  hut 
what  with  religious  and  what  with  national  an- 
fipathies,  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  a Jesuit 
and  a Portuguese.  Soon  after  the  Emperor 
sent  five  galleys,  in  which  Adams,  attended  by 
one  of  the  sailors,  was  conveyed  to  Osaca,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Niphon,  the  larger  island, 
and  about  eighty  leagues  from  Bungo.  Here 
he  found  the  Emperor,  “ in  a wonderful  costly 
house,  gilded  with  gold  in  abundance;”  who, 
in  several  interviews,  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  was  very  inquisitive  as  to  his 
country,  and  the  cause  of  his  coming;  to  which 
Adams  replied  that  the  English  were  a people 
who  had  long  sought’ out  the  East  Indies,  de- 
siring friendship,  in  the  way  of  trade,  with  all 
kings  and  potentates;  having  in  their  country 
divers  commodities  which  might  he  exchanged 
to  mutual  advantage.  He  then  inquired  if  the 
people  of  Adams’s  country  had  no  wars?  to 
which  he  answered  that  they  did,  with  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  but  were  at  peace  with 
all  other  nations.  He  also  inquired  as  to 
Adams’s  religious  opinions,  and  the  way  in 
wbicb  he  got  to  Japan;  but  when  Adams  ex- 


I hibited  to  him  a chart  of  the  world,  and 
pointed  out  the  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
I Magellan,  he  exnibited  plain  signs  of  incredu- 
; lity.  But,  notwithstanding  this  friendly  re- 
I ception,  Adams  was  ordered  back  to  prison, 

I where  he  was  kept  for  nine-and-thirty  days, 
expecting,  though  well  treated,  to  be  crucified, 

I that  being  a customary  method  of  execution 
I among  the  Japanese.  In  fact,  as  he  afterward 
discovered,  the  Portuguese  were  emplo3dng  this 
I interval  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  natives 
against  these  new  comers,  whom  they  repre- 
I seated  as  thieves  and  common  sea-robbers  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  put  to  death,  to  prevent  any 
more  of  their  freebooting  countrjmien  from  com- 
ing to  the  ruin  of  the  .Inpancse  trade.  But  at 
length  the  Emperor  gave  this  answer,  that,  as 
these  strangers  had  as  3’et  done  no  damage  to 
I him  nor  to  any  of  his  people,  it  would  be 
against  reason  and  justice  to  put  them  to  death ; 
and,  sending  again  for  Adams,  after  another 
long  conversation  and  numerous  inquiries,  he 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  liberU^  to  visit 
j his  companions  and  the  ship,  of  whom,  in  the 
interval,  he  had  heard  nothing.  He  found  them 
close  h}’,  the  ship  having  in  the  interval  been 
brought  to  Sakay,  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  Osaca.  The  men  had  suffered  nothing,  but 
the  ship  had  been  completely  stripped,  Adams 
being  thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on 
his  back.  The  Emperor,  indeed,  ordered  resti- 
tution ; but  the  plundered  articles  were  so  dis- 
persed and  concealed  that  nothing  could  be  re- 
covered, except  fifty  thousand  rials  in  silver 
j (t5CM)0),  which  had  formed  a part  of  the  cargo, 

‘ and  which  was  given  up  to  the  officers  as  a 
I fund  for  their  support  and  that  of  the  mea 
Afterward  the  ship  was  taken  still  eastward  to 
Quanto,  near  Jeddo,  where  all  means  were  used 
to  get  her  clear  with  leave  to  depart,  in  which 
suit  a considerable  part  of  the  money  was  spent; 
till,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  men  refusing 
any  longer  to  obey  Adams  and  the  master,  “for 
quietness*  sake”  the  remaining  money  was  di- 
vided, and  each  was  left  to  shift  for  himself 
The  Emperor,  however,  added  an  allowance  to 
1 each  man  of  two  pounds  of  rice  a day,  besides 
I an  annual  pension  in  money  amounting  to  about 
twenty-four  dollars.  In  Adams’s  case  this  pen- 
sion was  afterward  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars,  as  a reward  for  having  built  two 
ships  for  the  Emperor  on  the  European  model, 
one  of  which  was  lent  in  the  year  1609  to  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Manilla  (who,  on  his  return 
i home  by  way  of  Acapulco  had  been  shipwreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Japan)  to  convey  him  to  New 
Spain ; a courtesy  which  the  Spaniard  acknowl- 
edged by  returning  another  ship  the  next  year 
with  a great  present,  besides  the  value  of  the 
Emperor’s  ship  in  goods  and  money.  Adams’s 
knowledge  of  mathematics  also  proved  of  serv- 
ice to  him.  and  he  was  soon  in  such  favor  as  to 
be  able,  as  be  tells  us,  to  return  good  for  evil  to 
several  of  his  former  enemies,  the  Jesuits  and 
i Portuguese.  Indeed,  the  Emperor  rewarded  his 
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services  by  giving  him  ‘‘a  living  like  unto  a which  they  were  to  send  a ship  or  two  yearly, 
lordship  in  England,  with  eighty  or  ninety  hus-  ‘‘You  shall  understand,”  wrote  Adams,  “that 
bandracn  as  his  servants  and  slaves;”  but  he  the  Hollanders  have  here  an  Indias  of  money, 
still  jiined  for  home,  and  importuned  for  leave  so  that  tliey  need  not  to  bring  silver  out  of 
to  depart,  desiring,  as  he  says,  “to  see  his  poor  Holland  to  the  East  Indias,  for  in  Japan  there 
wife  and  children,  according  to  conscience  and  is  much  gold  and  silver  to  serve  their  turn  in 
nature.”  This  suit  he  again  renewed,  upon  other  places  where  need  requireth.”  He  enu- 
hearing  from  some  Japanese  traders  that  Dutch  merated  as  vendible  in  Japan  for  ready  money, 
merchants  had  established  themselves  at  Acheen  raw  silk,  damask,  black  taffetas,  black  and  red 
in  Sumatra,  and  Patania,  on  the  east  coast  of  clothof  the  best  kinds,  lead,  Ac,  To  a somewhat 
Malacca,  promising  to  bring  both  the  Dutch  exaggerated,  and  otherwise  not  very  correct 
and  English  to  trade  in  Japan.  But  all  he  could  account  of  the  extent  and  geography  of  the 
obtain  was  leave  for  the  Dutch  captain  of  the  Japanese  dominions,  he  added  the  following 
•hip  to  depart,  which  he  presently  did,  for  Pa-  description  of  the  inhabitants:  “The  people 
tania,  in  a Japans  junk,  whence  he  proceeded  of  this  island  of  Japan  are  good  of  nature,  cour- 
to  Jor,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  teous  above  measure,  and  valiant  in  war.  Their 
Malacca,  where  he  found  a Dutch  fleet  of  nine  justice  is  severely  executed,  and  without  par- 
sail,  in  which  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  tiality  upon  transgressors  They  are  governed 
master,  but  was  soon  after  killed  in  a sea-figbt  in  great  civility.  I think  no  land  in  the  world 
with  the  Portuguese.  This  hope  of  communi-  better  governed  by  civil  policy.  The  people 
eating  with  his  friends  thus  failing,  soon  after  are  very  superstitious  in  their  religion,  and  are 
Adams  heard  that  certain  English  merchants  of  diverse  opinions.  There  are  many  Jesuits 
had  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  Franciscan  friars  in  this  land,  and  they 
to  whom  he  wrote,  under  date  of  October  22,  have  converted  many  to  be  Christiana,  and  have 
1611,  giving  an  account  of  himself  and  inclos-  many  churches  in  the  island.” 
ing  a letter  to  his  wife,  w'hich  he  besought  This  letter,  with  its  inclosure  addressed  to 
these  unknown  countrymen  of  his  to  convey  to  Adams’s  wife,  must  have  reached  the  English 
his  friends  in  England.  “ My  deeire  is,”  he  East  India  Company’s  factory  at  Bantam,  in 
wrote,  “that  my  wife  and  two  children  may  Java,  previous  to  the  first  of  June,  1612;  for  on 
learn  that  I am  here  in  Japan ; for  that  my  wife  that  day  an  answer  to  it  was  dispatched  by  the 
is  in  a manner  a widow,  and  my  children  fa-  Globe,  which  had  just  arrived  from  England, 
therless,  which  thing  only  is  my  greatest  grief  and  which  sailing  thence  to  Patania,  met  there 
of  heart  and  conscience.  I am  a man  not  un-  the  same  master’s  mate  who  had  brought  Ad- 
known  in  Ratcliffe  and  Limehouse,  to  my  good  ams’s  letter,  and  who  being  just  about  to  return 
master,  Mr.  Nicholas  Diggins,  and  Mr.  Thomas  to  Japan  in  a Dutch  pinnace,  promised  to  deliver 
Best,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Isaac  and  William  Isaac,  the  answer.  Already,  however,  independently 
brothers,  with  many  others.  Therefore,  may  of  Adams’s  letter,  a project  seems  to  have  been 
this  letter  come  to  any  of  their  hands,  or  the  started  in  England  for  opening  a trade  with 
copy  of  this  letter,  I know  that  your  Company’s  Japan  ; letters  from  the  King  of  England  to  the 
mercy  is  such  that  my  friends  and  kindred  shall  Emperor  having  been  intrusted  to  Captain 
have  news  that  I do  as  yet  live  in  this  vale  of  Saris,  an  old  adventurer  in  the  East,  and  a 
my  sinful  pilgrimage;  the  which  thing  I do  former  resident  at  Bantam,  who  left  England 
again  and  again  desire  for  Jesus’  sake.”  in  April,  1611,  with  three  ships — the  Clove,  the 

This  letter  was  directed  to  his  unknown  Thomas,  and  the  Hector — being  the  eighth  voy- 
friends  and  countrymen,  with  a request  endorsed  age  set  forth  by  the  English  East  India  Com- 
that  by  their  good  means  it,  or  a copy  of  it,  pany.  After  touching,  trading,  negotiating 
might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  his  and  fighting  at  Socotra,  Mocha,  and  other  porta 
friends  at  Limehouse  or  in  Kent,  so  that  his  wife  of  the  Red  Sea,  Saris  arrived  at  Bantam  in 
and  children  might  hear  of  him,  and  he  of  them,  October,  1612.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  let- 
before  his  death.  Adams  sent  it  by  the  master’s  ter  of  Adams  was  re-read  in  presence  of  the 
mate  of  a small  Dutch  trading  vessel  which  had  assembled  merchants,  and  doubtless  it  encour^ 
lately  arrived  in  Japan,  in  continuation  of  a aged  him  in  his  project  of  visiting  Japan,  and 
commerce  and  intercourse  commenced  two  years  of  thus,  to  use  a quaint  expression  of  old  Pur- 
before  by  two  Dutch  vessels,  fitted  out  with  chas,  making  the  East  Indies  westerly.  Having 
intention  to  take  the  Portuguese  carack  which  taken  in  seven  hundred  •sacks  of  pepper  for  a 
came  annually  from  Macao  with  a rich  cargo,  trial  there,  in  addition  to  the  broadcloths,  gun- 
Missing  her  by  being  a few  days  too  late,  they  powder,  and  other  goods  brought  from  England, 
had  put  into  the  harbor  of  Firando,  in  a small  and  constituting  his  principal  cargo,  Saris  sailed 
island  of  the  same  name,  off  the  western  coast  on  the  14th  of  Januar}%  1613,  in  the  Clove,  for 
of  the  southern  main  island  of  Japan,  near  the  Japan;  his  crew  consisting  of  seventy-four  En- 
entranco  of  the  Strait  of  Corea;  whence  they  glish,  one  Spaniard,  one  Japanese,  to  serve  as 
sent  some  of  their  company  to  the  Emperor’s  an  interpreter,  he  speaking  also  the  Malay  lan- 
court,  where  they  had  been  received  with  great  guage,  which  Captoin  Saris  understood,  and 
friendship,  obtaining  leave  to  establish  a per-  * five  Swarts  or  Indians.  Passing  in  sight  of  the 
maiient  Victor}'  at  Firando,  for  the  supply  of  i south  coast  of  Celebes,  he  touched  at  several 
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of  the  Dutrh  ports  in  tbe  i^roup  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, 80  fam«»U8  for  their  spices,  and  occupied  at 
Uiat  time,  bomo  of  them  by  Dutch,  and  others 
by  Spanish  factories — the  Spaniards  from  Ma- 
nilla having  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Portu- 
guese, whom  the  Dutch  had  driven  out — the 
inmates  of  which  regarded  all  new-comers  (if 
of  any  other  nation  than  their  own)  with 
scarcely  less  suspicion  and  hostility  than  they 
did  each  other,  and  both  of  them  joining  to 
oppress  and  plunder  the  unhappy  natives,  who 
were  wrought  upon  to  spoil  one  another  in 
civil  war,  while  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  both 
secure  in  strong  forts,  sat  by  and  looked  on 
“prepared  to  take  the  bone  from  him  that 
would  wrest  it  from  his  fellow.”  The  compo- 
sition of  the  garrison  of  the  Dutch  fort  at  Bu- 
chian,  one  of  the  islands  at  which  Saris  touched, 
was  rather  peculiar,  and  not  a little  formidable, 
consisting,  besides  thirty  Dutch  soldiers,  of 
eleven  Dutch  women,  “able  to  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  Spaniard,  or  other  nation  whatso- 
ever, being  of  a very  lusty,  large  breed,  and 
famished  with  few  good  qualities but  among 
them,  according  to  Captain  Saris,  that  of  fol- 
lowing their  leader;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
captain  of  the  fort  on  board  the  Clovw,  than  the 
Amazon  band  followed,  complaining  of  great 
misery,  and  with  very  small  entreat}* — in  fact, 
it  ma}’  be  suspected,  without  waiting  for  an 
invitation — sitting  down  to  eat  with  the  En- 
glish sailors.  They  had,  says  Saris,  what  the 
•hip  afforded,  and  then  returned  on  shore  with 
tiieir  captain,  no  doubt  to  the  English  captain’s 
great  satisfaction.  But  however  ready  the  Dutch 
female  soldiers  might  be  to  feast  on  the  English 
provisions,  the  Dutch  commanders  would  not 
allow  tbe  natives  to  trade  with  the  English, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a single  catty  of  cloves, 
threatening  with  death  those  who  did  so,  and 
claiming  all  the  Spice  Islands  held  by  them  os 
their  coifntry,  conquered  by  the  sword,  they 
having,  with  much  loss  of  blood  and  money, 
delivered  the  inhabitants  from  the  tyranny  of 
.the  Portuguese,  and  having  made  a perpetual 
contract  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  all  their 
spices  at  a fixed  rate,  in  the  case  of  cloves  at 
about  eight  cents  the  pound.  This  claim  of 
dominion  and  extensive  right  of  trade,  Captain 
Saris  declined  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same 
time  professing  his  readiness  to  give  the  Dutch 
“as  neighbors  and  brethren  in  Christ,”  a pre- 
ference in  purchasing  any  part  of  his  cargo  of 
which  they  miirht  happen  to  stand  in  need. 

The  English  and  Dutch  had  been  ready 
enough  to  join  together  in  breaking  up  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly,  and  in  forc- 
ing a trade  in  the  Indian  seas;  but  it  was  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  which  in  the  amount  of  capital  at 
its  command  very  far  surpassed  the  English 
Company,  was  bent  on  establishing  a monopoly 
of  its  own,  not  less  close  than  that  formerly 
tnainiaiued  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Spaniard^ 
on  the  other  hand,  professed  friendship,  and 


made  some  offers  of  trade;  but  Captain  Saris 
suspecting  treachery  did  not  choose  to  trust 
them,  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  left  the  Mo 
luccas,  and  stood  in  his  course  for  Jafian,  and 
on  the  10th  June,  having  been  in  sight  of  laud 
for  a day  or  two,  they  were  boarded  by  four 
great  fishing-boats,  fitted  with  both  sails  and 
oars,  from  wdiose  crew’s  they  learned  that  they 
w’^ero  off  the  harbor  of  Nangesaki,  the  chief  port 
of  the  Portuguese  trade.  And,  in  fact,  one  of 
these  boats  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
was  manned  by  “new  Christians,”  converted 
natives,  that  is,  who  had  mistaken  the  ship  of 
Captain  Saris  for  the  annual  Portuguese  caraek 
from  Macao.  Finding  their  mistake,  no  entreaty 
could  prevail  upon  them  to  stay ; but  the  mas- 
ters of  two  of  the  other  boats,  for  thirty  dollars 
each  in  money,  and  rice  for  their  food,  agreed 
to  pilot  the  ship  to  Firando,  which  lay  to  the 
northward,  by  the  pilots’  reckoning,  some  thirty 
leagues  distant ; and  their  men  coming  on  board 
began  voluntarily  to  assist  in  working  the  ves- 
sel, showing  themselves  not  less  handy  than 
the  English  sailors. 

No  sooner  had  the  ship  anchored  off  Firando, 
than  she  was  visited  by  the  old  king  or  hered- 
itary governor  of  that  island,  by  name  Foyne- 
Suma,  upw'ard  of  seventy  years  old,  attended 
by  his  nephew  or  grandchild,  Tone-Suma,  n 
young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  w*ho  governed 
under  him.  They  came  with  forty  boats  or 
galleys,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  oars  a side: 
but  on  approaching  the  vessel  all  fell  back,  ex 
cept  the  two  which  carried  the  old  governor 
and  his  nephew,  who  came  on  board  unattend- 
ed except  by  a single  person  each.  They  were 
bare-headed  and  bare-legged,  wearing  shoes, 
but  no  stockings ; the  fore  part  of  their  heads 
shaven  to  the  crown,  and  their  hair  behind, 
which  was  very  long,  gathered  up  into  a knot ; 
and  were  clad  in  shirts  and  breeches  of  linen, 
over  which  was  a silk  gown  girt  to  them,  a 
sword  of  the  country  at  either  side,  the  one 
half  a yard  in  length,  the  other  half  as  long. 
Their  manner  of  salutation  \vas  to  put  off  their 
shoes,  and  then  stooping,  with  their  right  hand 
in  their  left,  and  both  against  their  knees,  to 
approach  with  small  sidling  steps,  slightly  mov- 
ing their  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  crying, 
Augh!  Attgh  / Captain  Saris  conducted  them 
to  his  cabin,  where  he  had  a banquet  spread, 
and  a concert  of  music,  with  which  they  seemed 
much  delighted.  Captain  Saris  delivered  to 
him  a letter  from  the  King  of  England,  which 
he  received  with  much  joy,  bnt  he  put  off  read- 
ing it  till  '^Ange''  should  come,  that  word  being 
the  Japanese  for  pilot,  and  the  name  by  which 
Adams  was  known,  to  whom,  being  then  at 
Jeddo,  letters  w’ere  seat  the  same  night,  os  also 
to  the  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  gone  on  shore,  all 
his  principal  people  attended  by  a multitude 
of  soldiers,  entered  the  ship,  each  man  of  con- 
sequence bringing  his  present  of  venison,  wild 
boar,  large  and  fat  wild  fowl,  fruits,  fish,  Ac. ; 
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but  as  the  crowd  proved  troublesome,  King 
Foyne  sent  an  officer  on  board  to  keep  order,  j 
and  prevent  mischief.  The  next  day  came  some 
three-score  great  boats  or  galleys,  very  well 
manned,  which  towed  the  vessel  into  the  har- 
bor, of  which  the  entrance  was  narrow  and 
dangerous.  Here  they  anchored  in  five  fath- 
oms, BO  close  to  the  shore  that  they  could  talk 
with  the  people  in  the  houses,  saluting  the 
town  with  nine  pieces  of  ordnance;  a compli- 
ment which  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  re- 
turn, having  no  cannon  there,  only  pieces  for 
email  shot.  The  ship  was  speedily  surrounded 
with  bouts  full  of  people,  who  seemed  much  to 
admii^e  the  head  and  stern  of  the  ship,  and  the 
decks  were  so  crow'ded  wdth  men,  women  and 
children,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  about 
The  captain  took  several  of  the  better  sort  of 
women  into  his  cabin,  where  a picture  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  “ did  hang  somewhat  wantonly,  set 
out  in  a large  frame,  which,  mistaking  it  for  the 
Virgin  and  her  son,  some  of  those  women  kneel- 
ed to  and  worshiped  with  great  devotion,”  at 
the  same  time  whispering  in  a low  tone,  that 
they  might  not  be  overheard  by  their  pagan 
companions  that  they  were  CkrUtiaiwSy  by 
which  it  was  understood  that  they  were  con- 
verts of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits. 

Boon  after  King  Foyne  came  again  on  board, 
and  brought  four  principal  women  with  him. 
They  were  bare-legged,  except  that  a pair  of 
half  buskins  were  bound  by  a silk  ribbon  about 
their  insteps,  and  clad  in  a number  of  silk 
gowns,  one  skirt  over  another,  bound  about 
5ieir  waists  by  a girdle,  their  hair  very  black 
and  long,  and  tied  in  a comely  knot  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  no  part  of  which  was  shaven 
like  the  men’s.  They  had  good  faces,  hands, 
and  feet,  clear-skinned  and  white,  but  wanting 
color,  which,  however,  they  supplied  by  art. 
They  were  low  in  stature  and  very  fat,  courte- 
ous in  behavior,  of  which  they  well  understood 
the  ceremonials  according  to  the  Japanese  fash- 
ion. At  first  they  seemed  a little  bashful,  but 
the  king  “ willing  them  to  be  frolic,”  all  other 
company  being  excluded  except  Captain  Saris 
and  the  interpreter,  they  sung  several  songs, 
playing  on  an  instrument  much  like  a guitar, 
but  with  four  strings  only,  which  they  fingered 
very  nimbly  with  the  left  hand,  holding  in  the 
other  a piece  of  ivory  with  which  they  touched 
the  strings,  playing  and  singing  by  book,  the 
tunes  being  noted  on  lines  and  spaces,  much  the 
same  os  Kuropean  music. 

The  old  king  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
presents,  to  the  value  of  seven  hundred  dollars 
or  more,  which  Captain  Saris  delivered  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  that,  at  a 
banquet  which  he  gave  on  the  occasion,  calling  | 
for  a drinking-cup  holding  a pint  and  a half,  | 
which  was  one  of  the  presents,  he  insisted  upon  | 
drinking  it  off  to  the  King  of  England’s  health,  | 
filled  with  arrack,  “ the  wine  of  that  country,” 
distilled  from  rice,  of  the  color  of  canary,  but 
almost  as  strong  as  brandy  — a compliment  i 


■which  he  required  to  be  repeated  by  every  per- 
son present. 

Not  long  after,  desirous  to  be  ‘‘frolic,”  he 
brought  ou  board  a company  of  female  actors—* 
such  as  were  common  in  Japan,  little  better,  it 
would  seem,  than  slaves;  boing  under  the  con- 
trol of  a master,  who  carried  them  from  place  to 
place,  exhibiting  comedies  of  war,  love,  and 
such  like,  with  several  shifts  of  apparel  for  the 
better  grace  of  the  matter  acted ; and  of  much 
the  same  easy  virtue,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
ballet-girls  of  Europe — a class  of  performers  as 
yet  unknown  in  England,  and  but  just  b^in- 
ning  to  come  into  vogue  in  Italy.  It  appeared, 
however,  on  a subsequent  occasion,  on  which 
several  of  the  English  were  present,  that,  be- 
sides these  professional  actors,  the  king  and  his 
principal  workmen  were  accustomed,  on  certain 
great  festi\als,  at  which  the  whole  country 
round  was  present,  to  present  a play,  of  which 
the  matter  was  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors, from  the  beginning  of  their  kingdom 
or  commonwealth,  intermixed,  however — like 
Bliakspeare’s  historical  plays  — with  much 
mirth,  to  give  tlie  common  people  content.  On 
that  occasion  they  had  as  musical  iostrumentB, 
to  assist  ^cir  voices,  little  tabors  or  stringed 
instruments,  small  in  the  middle  and  large  at 
both  ends,  like  an  hour-glass;  also,  fifes;  bot^ 
though  they  kept  exact  time,  the  whole  per- 
formance was  very  harsh  to  English  ears. 

While  waiting  for  Adams,  who  presently  ar- 
rived, after  being  seventeen  days  on  bis  way,  a 
house  was  hired  on  shore  fur  a factory,  which 
was  obtained,  furnished  with  mats,  according  ta 
the  custom  of  the  country,  for  a rent  of  ninety- 
five  dollars  for  six  months.  Not  long  after,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Richard  Cox,  the  Cape-merchant,*  in 
charge  of  the  factory  and  the  trade.  Captain  Barii 
set  out  on  a visit  to  the  Emperor,  attended  by 
Adams  and  seventeen  persons  of  his  own  com- 
pany, including  several  mercantile  gentlemen, 
a tailor,  a cook,  the  surgeon’s  mate,  the  Japan- 
ese interpreter,  the  coxswain,  and  one  sailor, 
and  being  liberally  furnished  by  old  King 
Foyne  with  a conductor  for  the  journey,  a large 
galley  of  twenty-five  oars  a side,  manned  with 
sixty  men,  and  also  with  a sum  in  Japanese 
money  to  pay  his  expenses,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  which  eum, 
however,  Captain  Baris  directed  the  Cape-mer- 
chant to  place  to  King  Foyne’s  credit  as  so  much 
money  lent 

The  galley  being  handsomely  fitted  up  with 
waist-clotlis  and  ensigns,  they  coasted  along  the 
western  and  northern  shores  of  the  southern 

* Besides  the  capiain,  who  had  the  s^oeral  OTarsisht 
of  llio  ship  and  voyHgCf  and  the  master,  whose  business  it 
was  to  navigate  i!ic  vessel,  most  considerable  trading 
ships  of  that  day  had  a Capc-nierchant,  so  culled,  a super- 
cargo or  commercial  agent,  who  had  charge  of  the  trade, 
and  the  same  term  was  applied  to  comint'rcial  agcnui  res- 
ident in  distant  countries.  Thus,  in  Virginia,  while  that 
colony  remained  a proprietary  government,  the  magauns, 
or  general  store  of  goods  brionmng  to  the  Company,  and 
the  local  trade,  ofw'hich  they  had  a munupuly,  was  under 
Oie  charge  of  a Cape-mercbaui. 
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main  island  (on  6or  mod^n  maps  called  Riusin,  i 
bat  on  older  ones  Ximo,  and  by  the  Japanese  | 
themselves,  Mashma),  passing  a number  of  hand- 
some towns.  One  of  these,  called  Fuccate,  at  a 
distance  of  two  days’  rowing  from  Firando— 
where,  finding  the  current  too  strong,  they 
stopped  to  dine — had  a very  strong  castle  of  free- 
stone, with  a wide  and  deep  ditch  and  draw- 
bridge, kept  in  good  repair,  but  without  cannon 
or  garrison.  The  town  seemed  as  large  as  Lon- 
don within  the  walls,  very  well  built,  with 
straight  streets.  As  they  landed,  they  had  ex- 
perience, repeated  almost  wherever  they  went, 
of  that  antipathy  to  foreigners,  so  characteristic 
a trait  of  their  country ; for  the  boys,  children, 
and  worser  sort  of  idle  people,  would  gath- 
«r  about  them,  crying  out  6brs,  Core,  Cocork^ 
Wank,  taunting  them  by  these  words,  as  Coreans 
with  false  hearts,  whooping,  hollowing,  and 
making  such  a noise,  that  the  English  could 
hardly  hear  each  other  speak,  and  even  in  some 
places  throwing  stones  at  them ; all  which  went 
on  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
public  officers,  so  that  the  best  the  visitors  could 
do,  was  to  pass  on  without  giving  any  attention 
to  these  idle  rabblements,”  and  thus  escaping 
with  the  noise  in  their  ears.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  police  was  very  strict,  and  punish- 
ments very  prompt  and  bloody,  it  being  no  im- 
nsoal  thing  to  see  criminals  beheaded  in  the 
street,  after  which,  every  passer-by  was  allow- 
ed to  try  his  sword  on  the  dead  body,  which 
thus  was  often  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and 
ya  for  the  birds  of  prey  to  devour.  All  along 
the  ^ast  they  noticed  many  families  living  in 
boats  upon  the  water,  as  in  Uulland,  the  women 
b^g  very  expert  fishers,  not  only  with  lines 
and  nets,  but  by  diving,  which  gave  them  such 
blood-shot  eyes  that  they  might  easily  be  known 
by  that  mark 

Coasting  along  through  the  strait  which  sep- 
arates Niphon,  the  main  island  of  Japan,  from 
the  two  more  southern  and  smaller  ones,  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  leaving  Firando,  they  reach- 
ed the  entrance  of  a river,  a short  distance  up 
which  lay  the  town  of  Osaca,  which,  however, 
they  could  only  reach  in  a small  boat.  This 
town,  which  seemed  as  large  as  Fuccate,  had 
many  handsome  timber  bridges  across  a river  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London.  It  had,  also, 
like  Fuccate,  a great  and  very  strong  castle  of 
freestone,  in  which  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor, 
left  an  infant  at  his  father’s  decease,  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner,  with  his  wife,  a daughter  of  Oyo- 
abosamma,  the  reigning  Emperor,  who,  from 
being  originally  one  of  his  guardians,  had  usurp- 
ed the  government  A short  distance  from  Osa- 
ca, on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lay  the  town 
of  Bakay,  not  so  large,  but  accessible  to  ships, 
and  a place  of  great  trade.  Leaving  their  galley 
at  Osaca,  Captain  Baris  and  his  company  passed 
in  boats  up  a river  or  canal,  one  day’s  journey, 
to  Fushimi,  where  they  found  a garrison  of  three 
thousand  soldiers,  maintained  by  the  Emperor 
to  keep  in  subjecUon  OBaoa»  and  the  still  larger 
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neighboring  city  of  Miaco;  and  the  garrison 
being  changed  at  that  time,  the  old  troops 
marching  out,  and  new  ones  marching  in,  who 
for  two  or  three  days  after  were  met  on  the 
road,  a good  opportunity  was  afforded  to  see 
their  array.  They  were  armed  with  culivers  (a 
species  of  fire-arms),  pikes,  swords  and  targets, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  wagadasheit,  described  an 
like  a Welsh  hook.  They  marched  five  abreast, 
with  an  officer  to  every  ten  files,  in  regiments 
of  from  five  hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty, 
without  colors  or  musical  instruments.  Captain 
Saris  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
discipline  and  martial  bearing  of  these  troops; 
but  the  fashion  in  which  their  officers  rode  be- 
hind their  companies — seated  cross-legged  on  a 
piece  of  red  China  felt,  spread  over  their  beds, 
which  were  thrown  across  their  hoi*ses*  backs, 
the  rider,  if  old  or  weak,  leaning  against  a staff, 
which  supported  him  like  the  back  of  a chair — 
does  not  seem  very  warlike.  The  Captain-Gen- 
eral, whom  they  met  in  the  rear,  marched  in 
very  great  state,  hunting  and  hawking  all  the 
way,  the  hawks  being  managed  exactly  after 
the  European  fashion.  The  horses  were  of  mid- 
dle size,  small -headed,  and  very  full  of  mettle. 

The  better  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ob- 
serving these  troops,  of  which  the  regiments  fol- 
lowed each  other  at  the  distance  of  a league  or 
two,  as,  at  Fushiini,  Captain  Saris  and  his  com- 
pany quitting  their  bark,  were  furnished  each 
man  with  a horse  to  travel  over  land  to  Surun- 
ga,  where  the  Emperor  held  his  court  For 
Captain  Saris  a palanquin  was  also  appointed, 
with  bearers  to  carry  it,  two  at  a time,  she  in 
number  where  the  way  was  level,  but  increased 
to  ten  when  it  became  hilly.  A spare  horse 
was  led  beside  the  palanquin  for  him  to  ride 
when  he  pleased,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  with  persons  of  importance,  a slave 
was  appointed  to  run  before  him,  bearing  a pike. 

Thus  they  traveled,  at  the  rate  of  some  forty- 
five  miles  a day,  over  a highway  for  the  most 
part  very  level,  but  in  some  places  cut  through 
mountains;  the  distances  marked,  in  divisions 
of  about  three  miles,  by  two  little  hillocks  on 
each  side  of  the  way,  planted  at  the  top  with  a 
fair  pine  tree,  “ trimmed  round  in  fashion  of  an 
arbor.”  This  road,  which  w'as  full  of  travelers, 
led  by  a succession  of  farms,  country-houses, 
villages,  and  great  towns,  passing  many  fresh 
rivers  by  ferries,  and  near  many  fotoquii,  or 
temples,  situated  in  groves,  “the  most  pleasant- 
est places  for  delight  in  the  whole  country,  the 
priests  that  tend  thereupon  dwelling  about  the 
same,  as  our  friars,  in  old  time,  planted  them- 
selves in  England.” 

Every  town  and  village  was  well  furnished 
with  taverns,  where  meals  could  be  obtained  at 
a noment’s  warning,  at  prices  varying  from  two 
ctuts  to  half  a dollar.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
lodgings  were  obtained,  and  horses,  and  men 
for  the  palanquin,  taken  up,  by  the  director  of 
the  journey,  like  post-horses  in  England,  at 
about  two  cente  a mile.  The  general  food 
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throughout  the  country  was  observed  to  be 
rice,  of  which  there  were  various  qualities,  the 
better  sort  selling  for  a cent  a pound.  They 
ate  also  fish,  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds,  fresh 
and  salted,  various  picked  herbs  and  roots ; hens, 
of  which  they  had  abundance,  at  six  cents  each, 
also  venison  and  wild  boar.  They  had  goats 
and  cattle,  and  made  cheese,  but  no  butter. 
Neither  did  they  eat  milk,  nor  the  flesh  of  any 
tame  animal,  unless  it  were  swine,  which  w'ere 
very  plenty — a fat  hog  selling  for  a dollar  and 
a quarter,  and  a pig  for  twenty-five  cents. 
They  plow’ed  with  horses  and  oxen,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, and  rabed  good  red  wheat  Tliey  were 
said  to  have  no  ^ther  drinks  but  arrack  and 
water,  which  we  are  told  they  drank  warm 
with  their  food ; but  this  was  probably  tea,  not 
less  a favorite  in  Japan  than  in  China,  though 
as  yet  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  entrance  of  the  travelers  into  Surunga, 
where  the  Emperor  held  his  court,  and  which 
they  reached  on  the  seventh  day,  was  not 
very  savory,  ns  they  were  obliged  to  pass  sev- 
eVal  ci'osses  w ith  the  dead  and  decaying  bodies 
of  the  malefactors  still  nailed  to  them.  This 
city  they  judged  to  be  as  large  as  London  with 
all  the  suburbs  (London  had  at  that  time  a pop- 
ulation of  250, 0(X)),  the  handicraftsmen  dwell- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  with  their  pounding  and  hammering 
tiie  richer  and  more  leisurely  sort 

After  a day  or  two  spent  in  preparations. 
Saris,  accompanied  by  the  merchants  and  oth- 
ers, went  in  his  palanquin  to  the  palace,  bear- 
ing his  presents,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  on  little  tables  of  a sweet-smelling 
wood.  Having  entered  the  castle,  he  passed 
three  draw'-bridges,  each  with  its  guard,  and 
ascending  a handsome  stone  staircase,  he  w^as 
met  by  two  grave,  comely  men,  Caskedona,  the 
Emperor’s  secretary,  and  Fungodona,  the  ad- 
miral, wdio  led  him  into  a matted  antechamber. 
Here  they  all  sat  down  cross-legged  on  the  mats, 
but  the  tw'o  officers  soon  rose  again,  and  took 
him  into  the  empty  presence-chamber,  to  be- 
stow due  reverence  on  the  Emperor’s  empty 
chair  of  state.  It  w'as  about  five  feet  high,  the 
sides  and  back  richly  ornamented  w'ith  cloth  of 
gold,  but  without  any  canopy.  The  presents 
given  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  others  by 
Captain  Saris  in  his  own  name  (os  the  custom  | 
of  the  country  required),  W'ere  arranged  about 
the  room.  After  waiting  a little  while  longer  ' 
in  the  antechamber,  it  was  announced  that  the  ; 
Emperor  had  come,  when  the  officers  motioned 
Saris  into  the  room,  but  without  entering  them- ; 
selves.  Approaching  the  Emperor,  he  present- 
ed, with  English  compliments  (on  his  knee,  it ; 


his  leave,  and  was  conducted'by  the  secretary 
and  admiral  to  his  palanquin.  Besides  the  pres- 
ents to  the  Emperor  and  his  son,  others  had  been 
brought  for  the  secretary  and  admiral,  and  also 
for  the  mint-master  (the  Emperor’s  treasurer 
and  financier),  for  the  chief  judge,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Emperor’s  son ; but  the  whole 
amount  hardly  exceeded  that  bestowed  upon 
the  petty  governor  of  Firando.  Nobody  made 
any  objection  to  presents  except  the  secretary, 
Caskedona,  who  pleaded  the  Emperor’s  special 
commands  to  the  contrary,  but  who  w'as  finally 
persuaded  to  take  five  pounds  of  Socotrine 
aloe.s,  “ to  use  for  his  health.” 

The  country  between  Surunga  and  Jeddo, 
which  were  two  days’  journey  apart,  was  found 
to  be  well  inhabited.  They  saw  many  temples 
on  the  way,  one  of  which  contained  a gigantic 
image  of  Budda  or  Fo,  made  of  copper,  hollow 
within,  but  of  very  substantial  thickness.  It 
was,  as  they  guess^,  twenty-two  feet  high,  in 
likeness  of  a man  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
seated  on  his  heels,  clothed  in  a gown,  his  arms 
of  wonderful  size,  and  the  whole  body  in  pro- 
portion. The  echo  of  the  shouts  of  some  of  the 
company  who  went  into  the  body  of  it  was  very 
loud;  others  of  them  left  fflieir  names  written 
upon  it,  as  they  saw  was  customary  with  the 
pas-sers-by,  from  whom  this  image  received  very 
great  reverence,  being  on  the  main  road  to  a 
celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Jeddo  was  found  to  be  a city  much  larger 
than  Surunga,  and  with  much  handsomer  build- 
ings, making  a very  glorious  appearance  as  they 
approached,  the  ridge  tiles  and  comer  tiles,  and 
I the  posts  of  the  doors,  richly  gilded  and  var- 
I nished  They  had,  however,  no  glass  windows, 
j but  window-shutters  instead,  opening  in  leaves^ 
and  handsomely  painted  Tlirough  the  middle 
of  the  city  was  a causeway,  as  broad  as  any 
English  street,  under  which  ran  a river,  there 
being  at  every  fifty  paces  a well-head,  substan- 
tially fitted,  of  freestone,  with  buckets  to  draw 
up  water  for  daily  use  or  in  case  of  fire. 

From  Jeddo,  where  our  travelers  were  re- 
ceived much  as  they  had  been  at  Surunga, 
they  proceeded  some  forty  mil^  by  boats,  to 
Oringa,  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  sea-side; 
whence,  in  eight  days,  they  coasted  round  a 
projecting  point  of  land  back  to  Surunga,  where 
they  received  the  Emperor’s  answer  to  the 
King’s  letter,  also  an  engrossed  and  official  cop}* 
of  certain  Privileges  of  Trade,  a draught  of 
which  they  had  furnished  to  the  Emperor’s  secre- 
tary, and  which  having  been  condensed  as  much 
os  possible,  to  suit  the  Japanese  taste  for  brevity, 
and  thus  reduced  from  fourteen  artich^  to  eight, 
W'ere  expressed  in  the  following  terms — not 


may  be  presumed),  the  King’s  letter,  which  the  | without  interest,  now  that  the  United  States 
Emperor  took  and  raised  toward  his  forehead,  are  seeking  to  obtain  a similar  concession : 
telling  the  interpreter  to  bid  them  welcome  1.  Imprimis,  We  give  free  license  to  the  sub- 
after  their  wearisome  journey,  and  that  in  a jects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  viz..  Sir 
day  or  two  his  answer  would  be  ready;  invit-  Thomas  Smith,  Governor,  and  the  Company  of 
iiig  them  in  the  mean  time  to  visit  his  son,  the  East  India  Merchants  and  Adventurers,  for- 


who  resided  at  Jeddo ; whereupon  Saris  took  j ever,  safely  to  come  into  any  of  the  porta  of  our 
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empire  of  Japan,  with  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandises, without  any  hindrance  to  them  or 
tiieir  goods,  and  to  abide,  buy,  sell,  and  barter, 
according  to  their  own  manner  with  all  nations: 
to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think  good,  and 
to  depart  at  their  pleasurea 

2.  Item,  We  grant  unto  them  freedom  of  cus- 
tom for  all  such  merchandises  as  either  now  they 
have  brought  or  hereafter  they  shall  bring  into 
our  kingdoms,  or  shall  from  hence  transport  to 
any  foreign  part : and  do  authorize  those  ships 
that  hereafter  shall  arrive  and  come  from  En- 
gland, to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  com- 
modities, without  further  coming  or  sending  up 
to  our  court. 

3.  Jtan.  If  any  of  their  ships  shall  happen  to 
be  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  we  will  our  subjects 
not  only  to  assist  them,  but  that  such  paH  of 
ship  and  goods  as  shall  be  saved  be  returned  to 
their  captain  or  Cape-merchant,  or  their  assigns : 
and  that  they  shall  or  may  build  one  house  or 
more  for  themselves,  in  any  part  of  our  empire 
where  they  shall  think  fittest,  and  at  their  de- 
parture to  make  sale  thereof  at  their  pleasure. 

4.  Item,  If  any  of  the  English,  merchants  or 
other,  shall  depart  this  life  within  our  domin- 
ions, the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remain  at 
the  dispose  of  the  Cape-merchant:  and  all  of- 
fenses committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by 
the  said  Cape-merchant,  according  to  his  dis- 
mtioD ; our  laws  to  take  no  hold  of  their  per- 
sons or  goods. 

6.  Itettv.  W e will  that  ye  our  subj  ects,  trading 
with  them  for  any  of  their  commodities,  pay 
thorn  for  the  same  according  to  agreement,  with- 
out delay,  or  return  of  their  wares  again  unto 
them. 

6.  Item,  For  such  commodities  as  they  have 
now  brought,  pr  shall  hereafter  bring,  fitting 
for  our  service  and  proper  use,  we  will  that  no 
Birest  be  made  thereof^  but  that  the  price  be  I 
made  with  the  Cape-merchant,  according  as 
they  may  sell  to  others,  and  present  payment 
npon  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

7.  Item.  If  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for 
trade,  and  return  of  their  ships,  they  should 
need  men  or  victuals,  we  will  that  ye  our  sub- 
jects furnish  them  for  their  money  as  their  need  j 
^all  require. 

8.  And  that  without  further  passport  they 
shall  and  may  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of 
Yeadzo,*  or  any  other  part  in  and  about  our 
empire. 

The  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  of 
England,  which,  besides  being  quite  a model  of 
epistolary  politeness,  may  also  become  a curi- 
osity by  way  of  comparison,  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

Your  Majesty’s  kind  letter,  sent  me  by  your 
servant.  Captain  John  Saris  (who  is  the  first  that 
I have  known  to  arrive  in  any  part  of  my  do- 
minions) I heartily  embrace,  being  not  a little 
glad  to  understand  of  your  great  wisdom  and 

* Jes«o,  utherwiM  called  Matsmai,  the  Island  north  of 
Niphon. 


power,  as  having  three  plentiful  and  mighty 
kingdoms  under  your  powerful  command  I 
acknowledge  your  Majesty’s  great  bounty  in 
sending  me  so  undeserved  a present  of  many 
rare  things,  such  as  my  land  afford eth  not,  nei- 
ther have  1 ever  before  seen ; which  1 receive 
not  as  from  a stranger,  but  as  from  your  Mi^- 
esty,  whom  I esteem  as  myself.  Desiring  the 
continuance  of  friendship  with  your  Highness, 
and  that  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking  to 
send  your  subjects  to  any  part  or  port  of  my 
dominions,  where  they  shall  be  most  heartily 
welcome,  applauding  much  their  worthiness  in 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  navigation,  having 
with  much  facility  discovered  a counti*y  so  re- 
mote, being  no  whit  amazed  with  the  distance 
of  so  mighty  a gulf^  nor  greatness  of  such  infi- 
nite clouds  and  storms,  from  prosecuting  hon- 
orable enterprises  of  discoveries  and  merchan- 
dising, wherein  they  shall  find  me  to  further 
them  according  to  their  desires.  1 return  onto 
your  Majesty  a small  token  of  my  love  (by  your 
said  subject),  desiring  you  to  accept  thereof  m 
fi*om  one  that  much  rejoiceth  in  your  friend- 
ship. And  whereas  your  Majesty’s  subjects 
have  desired  certain  privileges  for  trade  and 
settling  of  a factory  in  my  dominions,  1 have 
not  only  granted  what  they  demanded,  but  have 
confirmed  the  same  unto  them  under  my  broad 
seal,  for  better  establishing  thereof  From  my 
castle  in  Surunga,  this  fourth  day  of  the  nintii 
month,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  Dary,  ac- 
cording to  our  computation.  Resting  your  Maj- 
esty’s friend,  the  highest  commander  in  the  King- 
dom of  Japan. 

Minna.  Montono.  Ykr.  Ye.  Yeas.” 

If  any  one  doubts  the  correctness  of  these 
translations,  they  can  find  the  original,  at  least 
of  the  Privileges  of  Trade,  printed  in  tlie  Jap- 
anese characters,  if  they  can  read  it,  on  the 
875th  page  of  the  first  part  of  Purchas  his  Pil- 
grims. 

In  the  original  draught  of  the  Privileges,  there 
had  been  an  additional  article,  to  the  effect  that, 
as  Hie  Chinese  had  refused  to  trade  with  the 
English,  in  case  the  English  (by  a sort  of  antici- 
pation of  the  opium  war)  should  capture  any 
Chinese  ships,  they  might  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  such  prizes  in  the  Japanese  ports; 
but  this  article,  upon  consideration,  the  Emper- 
or refused  to  graut.  The  rest  were  passed  un- 
der his  great  seal,  which  was  not  of  w&x,  but 
stamped  like  a print,  and  colored  rich. 

While  these  documents  were  under  consider- 
ation, a Spanish  embassador  from  the  Phili- 
pines  had  arrived  at  Surunga  with  the  request 
that  such  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  as  were 
in  the  Emperor’s  territories  withoiit  authority 
from  the  King  of  Spain  might  be  delivered  up 
to  be  transported  to  the  Phi li pines — a request 
occasioned  by  the  great  want  of  men  to  defend 
the  Spanish  posts  in  the  Moluccas  against  the 
Dutch,  who  were  then  preparing  to  make  an 
absolute  conquest  of  the  whole  of  those  islands. 
To  which  the  Emperor  replied  that  his  country 
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was  a free  country,  and  nobody  should  be  forced 
out  of  it ; but  if  the  embassador  could  persuade 
any  of  his  countrymen  to  go,  they  should  not 
be  prevented ; whereupon  the  embassador  de- 
parted, not  a little  discontented. 

The  day  after  receiving  the  Emperor’s  letter 
and  the  Privileges,  being  the  9th  of  October, 
Captain  Baris  and  his  company  set  out  by  land 
for  Miaco,  where  the  presents  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  him,  over  the  same  road  by  which  they 
had  traveled  from  Osaca  to  Surunga ; but,  ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  rains  and  the  rising  of  the  riv- 
ers, their  progress  was  much  delayed.  Miaco 
they  found  t-o  be  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
mercial city  of  Japan.  Here  too  was  the  larg- 
est fotoqui^  or  temple,  in  the  whole  country, 
built  of  freestone,  begun  by  the  late  Emperor, 
and  just  finished  by  the  present  one,  as  long  as 
the  part  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  westerl}^  from 
the  choir  (it  is  the  old  Gothic  edifice,  afterward 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  that  is  here 
referred  to),  being  as  high-arched,  and  borne 
apon  pillars  like  that  Tliis  temple  was  at- 
tended upon  by  a great  many  bonzett  or  priests, 
who  thus  obtained  their  living,  being  8up|>ort* 
ed  by  the  produce  of  an  altar,  on  which  the 
worshipers  oflered  rice  and  small  pieces  of  mon- 
ey, and  near  which  w'as  a colossal  copper  image 
of  Fo,  like  that  already  described,  but  much 
larger,  reaching  to  the  very  arch  of  the  temple, 
which  itself  stood  on  the  top  of  a hill,  having 
an  avenue  of  approach  on  either  side,  of  fifty 
atone  pillars,  ten  paces  apart,  on  each  of  which 
was  suspended  a lantern,  lighted  every  night. 

Here,  also,  the  Jesuits  had  a very  stately  col- 
lege, in  which  many  of  them  resided,  both  Por- 
tuguese and  natives,  and  in  which  many  chil- 
dren were  trained  up  in  the  Chrbtian  religiv^n 
according  to  the  Romish  Church.  In  this  city 
alone,  there  were  not  less  than  five  or  six  thou- 
sand professing  Christians  for  whose  use  the 
New  Testament  had  been  translated  into  the 
Japanese.  But  already  that  persecution  was 
commenced  which  end^  at  length  not  only  in 
the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  Japan,  but 
in  the  exclusion  of  all  Europeans,  with  a slight 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Dutch.  About  a 
month  before  Captain  Saris’s  arrival  at  Surun- 
ga, the  Emperor  had  issued  a proclamation  or- 
dering all  the  Christian  churches  to  be  removed 
to  Nangesaki,  and  that  no  church  should  stand 
nor  mass  be  sung  within  ten  leagues  of  his 
court,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Having  at  length  receive<l  the  Emperor’s  pres- 
ents for  the  King  of  England,  being  ten  beobs, 
or  large  pictures  to  hang  a chamber  with,  they 
proceeded  the  same  day  to  Fushimi,  and  the 
next  to  Osaca,  where  they  found  tlie  populace 
very  abusive,  crying  after  them  Tozift^  Tosin  f 
Core,  Core! — Chinese,  Chinese!  Coreans,  Core- 
ansi  and  throwing  stones  at  them,  the  gravest 
people  of  the  town  not  once  reproving  them, 
but  rather  animating  them  and  setting  them 
on.  Here  they  re-embarkod  in  the  galley 
which  had  been  waiting  for  them,  and  return*  i 
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ed  to  Firando,  having  spent  just  three  months 
on  the  tour. 

Captain  Baris  found  that  during  his  absence 
seven  of  his  erew  had  run  away  to  Nangesaki, 
where  they  had  complained  to  the  Portuguese 
of  having  been  used  more  like  dogs  than  men. 
Others,  seduced  by  drink  and  women,  and  sail- 
or boarding-house  keepers — just  the  same  in  Ja- 
pan as  elsewhere — ^had  committed  great  irregu- 
larities, quarreling  with  the  natives  and  among 
themselves,  even  to  wounding,  and  maiming, 
and  death.  What  with  these  troubles — a vio 
lent  storm  or  tuffon,  which  did  a good  deal  of 
damage,  though  the  ship  rode  it  out  with  fiv< 
anchors  down — only  one  old  cable  parting: 
alarms  of  conflagration,  founded  on  oracles  of 
the  bonzes,  or,  as  Master  Cox  would  have  it,  oJ 
the  d — l,*who  proved  however,  as  usual,  a liar, 
and  numerous  festivals  and  entertainments  a', 
which  Cox  had  been  called  upon  to  assist^ — one 
of  which  was  a great  feast  lasting  three  days 
and  three  nights,  to  which  the  Japanese  invited 
their  dead  kindred,  banqueting  and  making 
merry  all  night  at  their  graves;  what  with  all 
these  impediments;  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  trade.  The  cargo  consisted  largely  of 
broadcloths,  which  the  Dutch  had  been  selling, 
before  the  English  came,  at  seventeen  dollars 
the  yard.  Captain  Saris  wished  to  arrange 
with  them  to  keep  up  the  price,  but  the  head 
of  their  factory  immediately  sent  off  to  the 
principal  places  of  sale  large  quantities,  which 
he  disposed  of  at  very  low  prices,  in  orde»*  to 
spoil  tile  market*.  The  natives,  also,  were  the 
more  backward  to  buy,  because  they  saw  *:bat 
the  English,  though  very  forward  to  recom- 
mend their  clotli,  did  not  much  wear  it  them* 
selves — ^the  officers  being  clothed  in  silks,  and 
the  men  in  fustians.  Bo  the  goods  weie  left  in 
charge  of  the  factory,  which  was  appointed  to 
consist  of  eight  English,  including  Cox  and  Ad- 
ams (who  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  a salary  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a year),  three  Japanese  interpreters,  and 
two  servants,  with  charge,  against  the  coming 
of  the  next  ships,  to  search  all  the  neighboring 
coasts  to  see  what  trade  might  be  had  with  any 
of  them.  This  matter  arranged,  and  having 
supplied  the  place  of  those  of  his  crew  who 
had  died  or  deserted,  by  fifteen  Japanese,  and 
paid  up  a good  many  boarding-house  and  liq- 
uor-shop claims  against  his  men,  to  be  deducted 
out  of  their  wages,  Captain  Baris,  on 'the  5th  of 
December,  sailed  for  Bantam,  where  he  arrived 
the  8d  of  January,  1614,  and,  having  taken  in 
a cargo  of  pepper,  and  put  the  factories  there 
on  a better  footing,  reducing  them  all  to  one, 
and  curtailing  the  expenses  fur  diet  and  serv- 
ants, in  which  there  had  been  great  extrava- 
gance, he  sailed  for  home  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary; anchored  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  16th  of  May,  and  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, ** thanks  be  to  God!”  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
having  in  tlie  last  six  weeks  experienced  worse 
weather  and  encountered  more  danger  than 
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during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  yoyage. 
On  the  10th  of  December  following,  Cox  wrote 
to  Saris  that,  since  his  departure,  the  Emperor 
had  banished  all  Jesuits,  priests,  friars,  and  nuns 
out  of  Japan,  and  had  pulled  down  and  burned 
all  their  churches  and  monasteries,  shipping 
them  away,  some  for  Macao  and  others  for  Ma- 
nilla; that  old  King  Fojme  was  dead,  on  which 
occasion  three  of  his  servants  had  cut  them- 
selves open  to  bear  liini  company,  according  to 
a common  Japanese  fashion  of  expressing  at- 
tachment and  gratitude ; that  a civil  w^ar  liad 
broken  out  between  the  Emperor  and  his  im- 
prisoned sou-iu-law ; and  that  all  Osaca,  except 
the  castle,  where  the  rebels  were  intrenched 
and  besieged,  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
Jeddo  had  also  suffered  exceedingly  by  a terri- 
ble tuffon  or  hurricane,  which  the  Christians 
ascribed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  pa- 
gan Japanese  to  the  conjurations  ofthe  Jesuita 
A juQk  had  been  bought,  and  sent  to  trade  in 
Cochin-China,  but  being  immediately  followed 
by  two  or  three  Dutch  junks,  the  enterprise 
1^  resulted  in  the  murder,  by  treachery,  of 
one  of  the  merchants  em^doyed  in  it — killed  be- 
cause he  was  found  in  company  with  the  Dutch, 
wiUi  whom  the  Cochinese  had  an  old  quarrel 
— and  in  the  shipw'reck  of  the  other.  Another 
junk  had  just  been  bought,  and  fitted  out  for 
^aoi,  of  which  Adams  was  to  go  as  master. 
No  trade  could  be  bad  with  Corea;  but  great 
hopes  w'ere  eiiterUlued  that^  by  the  assistance 
of  the  captain  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  the 
town  of  Firando  (of  whom  the  house  for  a fac- 
tory w'as  hired),  leave  might  be  obtained  to 
send  three  slii[>s  annually  to  China,  which  em- 
pire, having  lately  banished  the  Jesuits,  then  | 
allowed  no  comnuiuication  with  Europeans  ex- ; 
cept  through  the  Portuguese  at  Macao. 

From  letters  of  Cox,  written  three  years  after, 
it  appeared  that  the  civil  war  w^as  over,  the  old 
Emperor  having  triumphed;  but  the  persecu- 
tion of  tlie  Christians  still  raged,  the  more  so 
as  the  Emperor  suspected  them  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  late  insurrection.  Two  friai‘8  hav- 
ing arrived  as  embassadors  from  the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  the  Emperor  had  refused  to  speak 
irith  them  or  receive  their  presents,  sending 
them  word,  through  Adams,  instantly  to  de- 
part from  his  dominions;  as  he  had  formerly 
banished  all  of  their  cloth,  and  still  adhered  to 
that  decree.  On  a visit  to  Miaco,  Cox  liimself 
saw  fifty-five  Japanese  martyred,  because  tliey 
would  not  renounce  the  Christian  faith,  among 
them  little  children  of  five  or  six  years  old, 
burned  in  their  mothers’  arms,  and  crying  to 
Jesus  to  receive  their  souls.  Sixteen  others  had 
been  put  to  dealli  for  tlio  same  cause  at  Nan- 
gesaki,  five  of  whom  were  burned,  and  the  rest 
beheaded,  cut  in  pieces,  and  cast  into  the  sea 
in  sacks ; but  the  priests  had  secretly  fished  up 
their  bones  and  preserved  them  for  relics.  Hith- 
erto, notwithstanding  former  edicts  for  their 
destruction,  one  or  two  churches  and  monaste- 
ries had  c«  oped ; but  now  all  that  were  left, 


including  the  monastery  of  Miserieordia  at  Nan- 
gesaki,  had  been  destroyed.  The  very  graves 
and  sepulchres  had  been  dug  up ; and,  as  if  to 
root  out  all  memory  of  Christianity,  heathen 
pagodas  had  been  built  on  their  sites.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  endeavored  to  console 
themselves  by  reporting  that  a bloody  cross 
had  been  seen  in  the  air  in  England,  and  that 
an  English  preacher,  speaking  against  it,  had 
been  struck  dumb  in  the  pulpit  — a miracle 
which  had  moved  King  James  to  send  to  the 
Pope  for  some  cardinals  and  learned  men,  be- 
ing resolved  that  all  England  should  turn  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Cox,  sturdy  Protestant  as  he 
W'as,  repeated  this  story  only  as  a matter  of 
laughter,  though  many  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  so  be  said,  appeared  to  believe  it. 

The  trade  with  Siam  had  been  kept  up,  and 
that  with  Cochin-China  renewed,  though  with 
doubtful  success;  but  in  all  this  time  only  two 
small  vessels  had  arrived  from  England,  one 
of  w'hich,  having  sailed  for  Bantam,  had  come 
back  again  to  Firando.  The  Dutch  trade  was 
far  more  flourishing.  Not  content  with  driv- 
ing the  Spaniards  from  the  Moluccas,  they 
threatened  the  Philipines,  and  in  1617  sent  a 
fleet  to  blockade  Manilla,  which  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Spaniards.  Five  great 
Dutch  ships,  the  last  of  them  os  big  as  the 
Clove,  had  arrived  at  Firando  that  year.  The 
Black  Lion,  of  900  tons,  had  sailed  for  Bantam, 
fully  laden  with  raw  silk  and  other  rich  China 
stuffs;  and  the  Flusliing,  of  700  or  800  tons,  for 
the  Moluccas,  with  money  and  provisions;  and 
several  others  remained  on  the  coast  to  watch 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  and  to  car- 
ry on  a piratical  war  against  the  Chinese  junks, 
which  they  did,  pretending  to  bo  English  ves- 
sels, and  thus  greatly  damaging  the  English 
name  and  the  chance  of  a trade  with  China. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Martin  Pring — a name 
familiar  t^o  readers  of  American  history  as  that 
of  the  navigator  who,  following  in  tlie  track 
of  Gosnold,  first  made  known  Penobscot  Bay, 
the  entrance  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  other  ports 
on  the  coast  of  New  England — had  sailed  from 
London  in  1617,  in  command  of  the  largest  ex- 
pedition yet  fitted  out  by  the  English  Fast  In- 
dia Company.  It  consisted  of  the  Royal  James, 
of  1000  tons ; the  Royal  Anne,  of  9(Ki ; the  Gift, 
of  800;  the  Bull,  of  400;  and  the  Bee,  of  160 
tons.  He  sailed  first  for  Surat,  where  the  com- 
pany had  a factory,  and  where  ho  assisted  the  na- 
tive prince  against  the  Portuguese,  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1618,  he 
arrived  at  Bantam,  wdience  he  proceeded,  in 
September,  to  Jacatra,  a city  of  the  natives,  the 
site  of  the  present  Batavia,  where  he  received 
news  that  the  Dutch  in  the  Moluccas,  not  con- 
tent with  driving  out  the  Spaniards,  had  at- 
tacked the  English  also,  making  prisoners  of  the 
merchants,  whom  they  had  treated  with  great 
harshness.  The  quarrel  between  the  Dutch  and 
English,  as  to  the  exclusive  rights  which  the 
Dutch  claimed  in  the  Moluccas,  had  been  for 
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some  time  coming  to  ^ head ; and,  to  Bustain 
the  English  interest  the^e,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, not  long  after  Pring’s  departure  from  En- 
gland, had  dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Dale — also 
well  known  to  readers  of  American  history  as 
high-marshal  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  one  of 
its  first  legislators,  and  for  three  or  four  years 
its  deputy-governor — with  a fleet  of  six  large 
ships,  with  five  of  which  he  joined  Pring  in  No- 
vember, in  the  Bay  of  Bantam,  assuming  the 
command  of  the  whole.  The  Bun,  the  largest 
of  Dale’s  ships,  had  been  cast  away  on  the  isl- 
and of  Engano.  which  the  others  had  weathered 
not  without  difficulty;  Pring’s  ship,  the  Royal 
James,  was  very  leaky;  a contest  with  the 
♦Dutch  was  impending;  and  tlie  religious  so- 
lemnities observed  on  this  occasion  may  serve 
to  show  that  things  which  are  often  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  characteristics  of  Puritanism, 
were  in  fact  only  in  keeping  with  the  warm 
religious  spirit,  in  that  age,  of  the  English  gen- 
erally. Both  fleets  had  their  preachers,  and  a 
fast  having  been  proclaimed,  the  day  was  de- 
voted to  two  sermons,  preached  on  board  the 
James  by  Dale’s  preacher  in  the  morning,  and 
Pring’s  in  the  a^rnoon.  The  next  day,  the 
Black  Lion,  the  same  Dutch  ship  mentioned 
above,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  a 
few  days  after.  Dale  sailed  with  eleven  ships 
for  Jacatra,  where  were  seven  Dutch  vessels,  | 
which,  after  a running  fight,  succeeded  in  es- 
caping, as  did  several  other  Dutch  ships  which 
arrived  on  the  coast  The  Dutch  were  at  war 
with  the  natives  as  well  as  with  the  English, 
and,  could  a sincere  alliance  have  been  formed, 
the  Dutch  fort  at  Jacatra  might  have  been  ta- 
ken. But  the  natives  dreaded  the  English  not 
less  than  the  Dutch,  and  their  conduct  was  so 
equivocal  that  Dale  thought  it  best  to  take  on 
board  the  members  of  the  British  factory  at 
Bantam,  and  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del, to  refit  and  to  obtain  provision,  which  could 
not  be  had  on  the  coast  of  Java.  Having  ar- 
rived on  that  coast.  Dale  died  at  Musilapatam, 
August  9th,  1619;  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  Pring,  now  in  command  of  the  fleet,  re- 
turned again  toward  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1620,  met,  off  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  three  English  ships,  from  which  he 
learned  that  four  others  had  been  surprised 
while  at  anchor  off  tlie  coast  of  Java,  and  taken 
by  the  DuU*h ; that  another  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  Straits  of  Snnda ; and  that  the  Dutch 
were  in  pursuit  of  two  others,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  taking  them. 

As  the  Dutch  at  Jacatra  were  reported  to  be 
three  times  as  numerous  as  the  three  squadrons 
now  united  under  Pring,  and  as  three  of  his 
largest  ships  were  very  leaky,  and  the  whole 
fleet  short  of  provisions,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
part  of  the  ships  to  a place  at  the  north  end  of 
Sumatra,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  the  Company’s 
ships  with  rice  from  Surat;  while  Pring  himself, 
with  his  leaky  vessels,  was  to  proceed  to  Japan — 
reported  to  be  a good  place  for  repairs  as  well  I 


as  for  obtaining  provisions.  But  even  to  Japan 
also  had  the  war  between  the  two  India  Com- 
panies spread.  A letter  from  Cox,  of  March  10th, 
1620,  complains  that  the  Hollanders,  having 
seven  ships,  great  and  small,  in  the  harlK>r  of 
Firando — ^had  with  sound  of  trumpet  j>roelaimed 
open  war  against  the  English  both  by  sea  and 
land,  to  take  their  ships  and  goods,  and  kill  their 
persons  as  mortal  enemies;  had  seized  his  boat, 
fired  at  two  of  his  barks,  and  had  beset  the  door 
of  his  factory — a hundred  Dutchman  to  one  En- 
glishman— and  would  have  entered  and  cut  aU 
their  throats  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
Japanese : all  because  Cox  had  refused  to  give  up 
six  Englishmen,  who  had  escaped  from  two  En- 
glish ships  which  the  Dutch  had  captured,  and 
whom  tliey  claimed  to  have  back,  representing 
theii[i  to  the  Japanese  ns  their  “ slaves.”  As  the 
Dutch  were  altogether  too  strong  for  poor  Cox; 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  foul  words.  Bo,  in  his 
letter  above  quoted,  with  true  English  aristo- 
crntical  insolence,  he  sneers  at  the  Dutch  Lord- 
commander  (as  they  termed  him),  one  Adam 
Westerwood,  as  being  the  son  of  a close-etool 
maker  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  best  of  their  cap- 
tains either  shoemakers’,  carpenters’,  or  be^ 
brew’ers’  sons.  “ God  bless  such  an  honorable 
and  worshipful  generation!”  he  concluded;  “I 
mean,  God  bless  me  from  them  1”  an  exclatnation 
which  Pring,  arriving  in  Japan  in  such  a state 
of  things,  might  have  had  occasion  to  repeat. 

But  before  he  was  ready  to  depart,  the  hap- 
py news  arrived  by  a ship  from  England  that 
matters  had  been  arranged  at  home  l>etween 
the  two  companies  for  mutual  co-operat  ion ; and 
on  the  11th  of  April  the  two  fleets  met  and  con- 
gratulated each  other;  and  the  English  with 
eleven,  the  Dutch  with  fifteen  sail,  entered  the 
road  of  Bantam  together.  The  English  now 
asked  leave  of  the  native  prince  to  re-establish 
* their  factory,  but  they  found  him  not  a little 
chagrined  at  the  peace,  as  he  desired  nothing 
better  than  for  the  Dutch  and  English  to  cat  up 
each  other. 

Shortly  after  Pring  sailed  for  Japan  with  two 
of  his  leaky  vessels,  having  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  followed  in  a month  by  a united 
fleet  of  five  English  and  five  Dutch  ships.  All 
these  vessels  arrive  dsafely  at  Firando,  though 
one  was  obliged  to  cut  away  her  masts,  and 
another  sank  in  a tuffon  after  her  amvaL  A 
joint  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  with 
presents,  which  notwithstanding  the  Privilegea 
of  Trade  wore  expected  from  every  vessel  that 
came;  nor  were  English  ships  admitted  except 
to  the  ports  of  Firando  and  NangesakL  Pring 
completed  his  repairs  successfully,  and  leaving 
the  other  vessels  behind  him,  sailed  on  the  7th  of 
December  in  the  Royal  James  for  Jacatra,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  new's  of  tlie  death  of  Adams, 
who,  having  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  had  never  again  visited  England. 
Having  taken  in  at  Jacatra  a lading  of  pepper, 
cloves,  gum-benjamin,  and  silk,  he  sailed  for 
horns,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1621,  anchored 
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for  supplies  and  refreshments  iu  the  Road  of 
Saldanha,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
plain  that  Tring  had  not  forgotten  his  early 
Toyages  to  the  coast  of  America,  for  while  his 
ship  lay  here  a contribution  of  £70  8s.  6ci  was 
raised  among  the  ship’s  company,  to  endow  a 
school,  to  be  called  the  Ecat  India  School,  in  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  then,  after  many  mishn|).s,  in 
the  full  tide  apparently  of  successful  exj>eriment 
under  the  auspices  of  Sandy  s and  Southampton, 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Smith  os  treas- 
urers of  the  Virginia  Company.  Other  contri- 
butions were  made  for  this  school,  and  the 
Virginia  Company  endowed  it  with  a farm  of  a 
thousand  acres,  which  the}^  sent  tenants  to  cul- 
tivate, but  this,  like  the  Virginia  University, 
and  many  otlier  public-spirited  atid  promising 
enterprises,  w^as  ruined  and  annihilated  by  tlie 
fatal  Indian  massacre  of  1022. 

Xor  did  the  English  trade  to  Japan  succeed 
much  better.  The  arrangement  with  the  Dutch 
was  of  short  duration.  Fresh  disputes  and  hos- 
tilities soon  broke  out  Dutch  capital,  however, 
carried  the  day ; the  trade  of  tlie  far  East  fell 
more  and  more  into  their  hands ; and  w'hen,  ten 
or  twelve  years  after,  the  increasing  dread  of 
the  Jesuits  caused  the  ports  of  Japan  to  be 
closed  to  every  Christian  nation,  the  Dutch  still 
succeeded  in  retaining,  though  on  very  humili- 
ating conditions,  a limit<»d  and  cautiously  re- 
stricted traHic;  and  on  that  footing  the  com- 
merce between  Japan  and  Europe  has  stood  to 
this  day. 

THE  LIFE  ESTATR 

FROM  THE  REGISTER  OP  A NEW  YORK 
LAWYER. 

HEX  I first  knew  the  Huntingdons,  their 
family  consisted  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  a lady 
nearly  or  quite  seventy  years  of  age,  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Debray,  who  was  a matronly  woman 
of  forty-five,  and  two  grandchildren,  a boy,  who 
was  the  son  of  her  eldest  son,  and  then  about 
seventeen,  and  a girl,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  De- 
bray, who  was  about  sixteen.  They  resided 
a few  mil(^  from  the  cit\'  of  New  York,  in  a 
fine  old  place  near  the  water,  surrounded  with 
every  evidence  of  taste,  luxury,  and  wealth. 
Nothing  that  the  eye  could  delight  in  was 
wanting,  nothing  that  the  imagination  could 
suggest  or  that  experience  in  habits  of  ease  and 
idleness  could  dictate.  There  were  gardens, 
and  graperies,  and  conservatories,  fruits  and 
flowers,  statues  and  paintings.  A fine  park 
sloped  toward  the  water,  and  strelclied  away 
toward  the  road.  Stately  trees  shade<l  its  gi*een 
turf,  making  the  place  appear  sombre  and 
gloomy  from  a distance,  but  cool,  still,  and 
quiet  when  you  were  on  the  lawn. 

My  first  introduction  was  in  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessional way.  Mr. , an  eminent  lawyer 

of  a funner  generation,  who  had  outlasted  his 
contemporaries,  had  been  the  adviser  of  Mrs, 
Huntingdon,  and,  on  his  decease,  she  had  been 
forced  to  select  some  one  of  more  modem  times, 


and  accordingly  sent  nte  a note,  requesting  me 
to  drive  out  and  see  her  at  a certain  time,  if 
convenient  Accordingly,  as  the  day  appointed 
proved  pleasant,  I rode  out  to  IJuntingdon 
Place,  as  it  was  sometimes  called.  Sending  up 
my  card,  I was  requested  to  wait  u few  rninutee 
in  the  library,  and  was  shown  into  an  old-fash- 
ioned room,  darkened  almost  to  doom,  around 
which  were  arranged  oak  cases  of  Ijooks  boiAid 
in  rare  old  style,  while  here  and  there  a statue 
peered  ghostlike  out  of  a recess  or  a coi-ner.  It 
was  a room  for  ghosts.  It  had  an  atino.sphere 
of  supematuralism  in  it.  It  was  just  such  a 
place  as  you  would  sit  in,  above  all  others,  to 
read  Faust  or  the  ghost  scene  in  Macbeth.  You 
could  not  possibly  read  an  ordinary  novel  or  a 
commonjdace  story  in  such  a place. 

I had  not  advanced  far  in  tlie  room  when  I 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  another  per- 
son, seated  in  a chair  with  a low  cushioned 
back,  over  which  I saw  his  head  and  shoulders. 
But  he  was  absorbed  in  reading,  and  1 had  op- 
portunity, as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  to  observe  his  appearance.  It  was 
that  of  a man  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  with 
a finely-developed  head.  His  profile,  which 
was  all  of  his  face  that  I could  see.  was  classical 
and  elegant — rather  too  much  of  the  forehead, 
perhaps ; but  the  corner  of  his  lip,  that  express- 
ive feature  of  the  face,  was  bad.  There  was  a 
look  of  the  devil,  which  I did  not  like  at  all. 

My  approach  aroused  him,  and,  as  he  started 
up,  I was  surprised  to  find  him  but  a youth  of 
seventeen,  with  that  strangely  old  look  of  face. 
His  form  was  greatly  disproportion ed  to  his 
head,  and  the  effect  of  disease  was  manifest  in 
the  nervous  quickness  of  his  movements.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  precisely  in  what  tone  to 
address  him,  whether  as  boy  or  man;  but  he 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  deciding  by  opening 
the  conversation. 

I directed  the  servant  to  show  you  into  the 
library  before  you  should  see  my  grandmother. 
She  dislikes  to  be  troubled  with  details  of  busi- 
ness, and  wished  me  to  state  to  you  the  partic- 
ulars of  her  present  wish^  You  will  find  her 
a remarkable  woman.” 

“ I presumed  as  much  from  what  I have  heard 
of  her.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  has  the  appearance 
of  a person  of  character.” 

“Very  decided,  Sir.  She  has  some  peculiar 
notions,  and  needs  an  adviser  in  very  few  of  her 
affairs.  She  wishes,  at  present,  to  give  to  my 
cousin,  who  is  a mere  child,  a sufficient  fortune 
to  place  her  beyond  the  danger  of  want,  and 
she  does  not  wish  this  to  be  so  given  as  to  place 
the  child  in  possession  of  the  property,  but  to 
leave  it  in  other  hands.” 

“ She  wishes  to  create  a trust  for  the  benelit 
of  the  cliild.” 

“ I suppose  that  is  it  I know  little  about 
law.” 

I smiled  involuntarily  at  the  boy;  and  yet 
there  was  a something  about  his  face  that  com- 
manded reepect  He  proceeded  to  give  me,  in 
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detail,  his  grandmother’s  wishes,  of  which  I 
made  ample  notes,  and  having  completed  tlieni, 
I was  presented  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  She  was 
a noble  looking  woman  of  the  old  time,  and  just 
the  person  fi'om  whom  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
hear  stories  of  revolutionary  days.  1 was  deep- 
ly impressed  with  her  appearance,  and  having 
stated  briefly  the  substance  of  what  her  grand- 
BO#had  told  me,  she  assented  to  it,  and  thanked 
him  for  relieving  her  from  the  labor  of  the  state- 
nienL 

He  is  a great  blessing,  and  I love  him  for 
the  love  of  his  father.  He  was  my  first-born, 
and  the  lost  1 lost  This  boy  is  like  him  in  face, 
but,  alas,  he  has  not  the  stout  body  of  my  brave 
Stephen.” 

At  this  moment  the  child  for  whose  benefit  I 
was  to  prepare  the  trust  deed,  entered  the  room. 
She  was  a fairy  girl  of  touching  beauty.  Her 
soft  eyes  had  a speaking  look  out  of  their  un- 
fathomable deptlis,  which  demanded  love  and 
gentle  treatment  She  was  a child  that  none 
but  a monster  could  harm.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  1 had  never  seen  a more  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful creature.  She  entered  the  room  with 
graceful  haste,  ran  to  her  grandmother,  and, 
falling  down  on  her  knees  at  her  side,  held  up 
a basket  of  rare  fiuwers  that  she  had  arranged 
with  perfect  taste. 

At  the  same  moment^  Stephen  approached  and 
spoke. 

“Will  you  give  me  that  rose,  Ellen?” 

“Steplien,  it  is  the  centre  of  all ; it  W'dl  spoil 
the  entire  ba.sket  Would  you  take  it?” 

She  held  the  basket  without  withdrawing  it; 
but  there  was  an  aversion,  a sort  of  shrinking 
firom  him,  wliich,  thougii  involuntary,  was  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  be  observed  by  a stranger. 
He  advanced  without  hesitation,  and  took  the 
rose,  heedless  that  he  destroyed  the  whole  ar- 
rangement. She  said  nothing,  but,  quietly  plac- 
ing the  basket,  with  its  now  confused  heap  of 
fiowers,  on  a staml  near  her  grandmother,  she 
walked  to  a deep  wiridow,  and  I could  see  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Stcjdien  followed  her  with  a gaze 
that  1 did  not  like,  and  1 took  my  leave,  reflect- 
ing sornewliat  more  deeply  on  the  incident  than 
perhaps  such  a trifle  would  warrant. 

The  conveyance  which  I wms  to  prepare  was 
a deed  to  ilie  mother  of  Ellen  Debray,  as  trus- 
tee for  her  daughter,  of  certain  valuable  prop- 
erty lying  ill  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  now  of 
considerable  value,  and  lik<*ly  to  be  much  more 
so.  The  tract  was  described  apparently  with 
great  care,  in  an  old  deed  which  Stephen  had 
furnished  me,  and  from  which  I was  to  copy  the 
description.  This  deed  purporicd  to  be  to  the 
father  of  his  grandfather,  tlnit  is,  to  the  father 
of  the  deceased  husband  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  1 
obeyed  iny  instiaictions,  drafting  what  was  nec- 
essary in  the  trust  deed,  and  handing  my  draft 
to  a clerk  to  copy,  wdlh  directions  to  till  the 
blank  1 had  left  for  the  property  with  the  de- 
scription in  the  deed.  The  clerk  was  careful  to 
obey,  aad,  some  years  afterward,  he  remember- 


I ed  that  he  had  remarked  to  a fellow  clerk  that 
the  ink  on  the  deed  had  singularly  eaten  the 
paper,  but  that  this  was  not  uncommon  m a 
deed  sixty  or  eighty  years  old.  The  trust  deed 
was  prepared  and  executed,  and  I had  afterward 
no  occasion  to  visit  the  family  for  several  years^ 
though  Mra  Huntingdou  not  infrequently  drove 
dowm  to  my  office  to  consult  me.  hhe  contin- 
ued in  fine  condition,  for  so  old  a person,  until 
nearly  four  years  after  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  when  she  called  at  my  office,  saying  that 
she  was  not  well,  and  she  bad  at  length  made 
up  her  mind  to  change  the  provisions  of  her 
will,  which  she  had  brought  with  her.  Having 
secured  Ellen  against  waot>  and,  in  fact,  given 
to  her  a fortune,  she  desired  to  make  but  two 
provisions  in  her  wilL  She  wished  to  leave  the 
bulk  of  her  estate  to  her  grandson,  Stephen,  and 
a legacy  of  some  thousands  to  her  daughter, 
Ml’S.  Debray.  Her  wishes  were  so  clear,  and 
distinct,  and  briet  that  1 prepared  a will  for 
her  to  sign  while  she  was  sitting  iu  my  office, 
and  site  executed  it  there,  1 being  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

1 never  saw  Mrs.  Huntingdon  alive  after  that. 
A week  later  1 received  a message  calling  on 
me  to  attend  her  funeral,  and,  after  seeing  her 
placed  iu  the  vault  of  the  old  Dutch  church  at 
f where  her  husband  was  buried,  I return- 
ed, at  the  rcijUi^t  of  the  family,  to  open  her 
will  at  the  old  place.  Every  one  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  disposition  of  the  property  except 
Ellen,  who  hod  now  grown  into  a woman  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  1 had  not  seen  her  for  five 
years,  and  1 was  surprised  at  the  splendor  of 
her  appearance,  even  iu  deep  mourning.  Ste- 
phen was  unchanged.  He  did  ih»1  look  an  hour 
older  or  younger  than  when  1 first  saw  him. 
But  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  having  left 
him  master  of  the  place,  had  opened  a new 
phase  in  his  character.  He  grew  suddenly 
haughty,  reserved,  and  distant  in  his  treatment 
of  myself;  and  1 had  scarcely  finished  reading 
the  will,  when  he  iiitiuiated,  iu  the  broadest 
manner,  that  my  presence  would  be  no  longer 
necessary,  and  1 retired  without  exchanging 
any  words  on  tlie  subject. 

1 had  not  reached  the  outer  door  when  Miss 
Debray  overtook  me,  and  begged  me  to  step 
into  a small  reception-room  with  her. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  said  slie,  “ for  stop- 
ping you,  but  my  mother  and  myself  need  ad- 
vice at  this  time.” 

“ I assure  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  no 
one  can  be  more  happy  to  give  it,  or  with  mors 
sincere  wishes  for  your  w elfare.” 

“1  am  certain  of  it,  feir.  My  grandmother 
had  always  great  confidence  in  you.  bhe  bade 
me  apply  to  you  at  all  times.  1 must  be  frank 
with  you,  and  tell  you  what  you  may  not  have 
known  hitherto.  From  my  earliest  childhood, 
I have  been  dependent  on  my  grandmother,  and 
have  lived  in  her  house,  with  my  mother  and 
my  cousin  Stephen.  Stephen  is  not  what  you 
take  him  to  be.” 
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I interrupted  her  by  a smile.  She  paused,  **  Stephen  has  my  answer  already,  mother, 
and  continued : Has  he  yours?’* 

“You  smile ; perhaps  I am  wrong.  You  law-  “ Yours  is  mine  I” 

yers  have  great  opportunities  to  study  faces  thank  you.  Then  he  needs  not  to  hear 

and  characters.  But,  Sir,  if  you  have  thought  it  repeated.” 

Stephen  Huntingdon  any  other  than  an  accom-  The  yoiing  man’s  brow  was  growing  black 
plished  deceiver,  you  have  erred.”  as  a thunder-cloud. 

“I  never  thought  him  other  than  that”  “Have  you  reflected  sufficiently,  my  fair 

“Why  sol  How  did  you  learn  that?”  cousin?  You  give  but  brief  consideration  to  a 

“Five  years  ago,  when  I first  saw  you,  and  question  of  much  importance.” 
he  took  a rose  from  the  basket  you  had  gatli-  “ I have  consitlered  it  monthly  for  four  yeara”! 

ered  for  your  grandmother.  I think  I saw  “But  think.  I am  rich,  and  you  choose  pov- 

through  him  then,”  erty,  want,  misery,  in  place  of  this  old  home.* 

“You  did;  you  did.  It  is  just  that  I want  “My  daughter  is  not  poor.  She  is  rich.  Is 
now  to  speak  of;  and  I am  unable  to  tell  to-  not  this  so,  Sir?”  said  Mrs.  Debray,  turning  to 
day  whether  Stephen  hates  or  loves  me  most,  me. 

His  love  is  more  to  be  abhorred  than  his  hate;  “ I believe  it  is,  Madam,”  said  I,  for  the  first 
for  his  love  is  selfish — wholly  so.  But  my  time  speaking.  “I  certainly  drew  a deed  of 
mother  he  has  hated  with  intense  hate  from  his  valuable  property  for  her  benefit  some  yean 
childhood.  She  whipned  him  once.  He  never  ago.” 

forgave  it  She  fears  him  now,  poor  mother!  “Ah,  indeed.  I remember  a deed  of  that 
But  I do  not  fear  him  for  myself ; it  is  only  for  kind,  some  four  years  since.  But  I think  I heard 
my  mother.  He  will  wrong  her  out  of  every  that  it  was  destroyed  before  delivery,  or  there 
farthing  of  her  property,  if  he  can.  He  would  was  an  error  in  it,  or  something  of  the  sort 
murder  her  if  he  dared.  You  have  no  idea  of  My  solicitor  assured  me  of  it  But  lawyen 
his  fiendish  nature.  Now,  Sir,  will  you  take  differ.” 

care  that  mother  receives  the  legacy  from  “That  is  not  to  the  present  point  at  all,  Sir. 
grandma,  and  then  she  will  be  comfortable,  I think  the  will  of  my  mother  gives  me  her  car- 
even  if  my  property  prove  worthless.”  riage  and  horses.  If  you  will  order  them,  I 

“Yours,  Miss  Debray?  Your  property  is  will  leave  with  my  daughter.” 
large  and  valuable;  you  can  never  know  “ Madam,  I beseech  you — ” 

want”  Ellen  was  passing  out^  when  he  laid  his  hand 

“ I don’t  know.  Sir;  I am  poorly  versed  in  somewhat  rudely  on  her  shoulder,  as  he  spoke 
these  matters.  My  life  for  some  years  has  been  to  her  mother.  Miss  Debray  shrank  from  his 
made  up  of  fear  of  Stephen  and  love  for  moth-  touch  with  a shudder.  “Ha!  you  shrink, 

er,  and — and — ” pretty  child.  By  I will  make  you  one 

“Be  frank,  Miss  Debray.  There  is  another  day  long  for  my  arm  to  be  around  you.  Look 
party  in  interest  Never  mind  his  name.”  in  my  face,  girl !”  And  ho  seized  her  now  by 
“You  are  kind,  Sir — there  is;  but  Stephen  the  arm  so  roughly,  that  she  cried  out  with 
has  often  hinted  that,  unless  I marry  him,  1 w ill  pain.  I sprang  forward,  and  caught  him  by 
find  myself  poor.  I wish  I knew  his  reasons.”  the  throat  lie  made  an  ineffectual  blow  at  me 
“ It  was  merely  to  frighten  you.  I drew  the  with  his  fist,  and  I sent  him  flying  into  a cor- 
deed  of  trust  myself,  and  I think  the  property,  iier,  where  he  lay  bruised  and,  I feared,  badly 
as  pointed  out  to  me  by  your  grandmother,  hurt,  but  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  screamed, 
mu>it  be  w’orth  at  least  a quarter  of  a million,  rather  than  spoke: 

The  city  is  growing  all  around  it.”  “ Coward,  to  strike  a deformed  man!” 

“So  I have  heard  often.  But  I fear — ” I retorted  louder  than  he,  threatening  that  if 

“Ellen,  Ellen!”  a voice  called  in  the  entry,  he  uttered  another  word  I would  kill  him  then 
I rose  and  pasfod  out,  Mrs.  Debray  and  Ste-  and  there;  and  I took  him  again  by  the  throat 
phen  were  coming  in.  The  former  said,  “I  am  by  way  of  convincing  him  of  my  sincerity.  The 
glad  to  have  met  you,  Sir.  Stay  a moment,  two  ladies  escaped,  and  in  five  minutes  were 
Miss  Debray,  this  gentleman,  your  cousin,  has  in  the  carriage,  where  1 Joined  them.  All  the 
selected  this  day  to  make  certainly  ill-timed  servants  came  out  w-eeping;  and  as  we  drove 
proposals  for  your  hand.  I w'ould  have  pre- 1 away  w’e  saw’  the  face  of  Stephen  Huntingdon 
ferred  to  leave  such  matters  until  my  mother’s  j at  an  upper  wdndow,  pale  but  devilish;  and 
grave  were  somew^hat  grown  silent  after  our  I when  w’^e  had  passed  out  of  the  park,  and  were 
retiring  footsteps.  But  he  leaves  no  nlterna-  a half  mile  from  the  house,  I could  still  fancy 
tire,  having  informed  me  that  the  only  terms  that  demon’s  countenance  following  us  with  his 
on  wdiieh  w'e  can  remain  in  this  house  are  our  ''curses, 

acceptance  of  his  proposals.”  I For  some  men’s  eyes  are  curses ; some  men’s 

“ Nay,  Madam,  you  speak  harshly ; I said  not  very  looks  are  curses.  The  world  ie  such  a 
that.”  I miserable  world,  after  all,  that  one  who  has 

“ You  said  (is  much,  Sir.  Ixit  us  not  dispute  lived  in  it  a few  years,  learns  to  value  a loqk, 
about  shades  of  lucaiiing.  Your  answer,  my  a glance,  a kind  regard,  as  priceless;  and  to 
child.”  feel  that  harsh  looks,  and  above  all  angry  looki^ 
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are  curses  in  themselves,  darkening  God’s  clear 
sunshine. 

We  felt  them  so  in  this  instance ; and  we  had 
driven  a mile  before  any  one  spoke.  I then 
demanded  instructions  where  to  drive;  and 
Mra  Debray  named  the  house  of  a friend,  to 
which  she  proposed  to  proceed  before  arrang- 
ing a permanent  place  of  residence. 

The  next  day,  at  her  request,  I sent  a young 
man  out,  in  company  with  her  servant,  to  pro- 
cure her  trunks  and  papers;  but  while  the 
former  were  delivered,  the  latter  were  withheld 
by  Stephen  Huntingdon,  under  pretence  that 
they  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  his  grand- 
mother. 

For  the  next  six  months,  I was  from  time  to 
time  employed  in  arranging  Mrs.  Debray’s  plans. 
A replevin  suit  had  brought  her  various  articles 
of  private  property,  as  well  as  those  of  her 
daughter;  the  latter,  however,  gave  evidence 
of  having  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  all 
her  letters  and  papers  had  been  opened. 

War  was  declared  between  Stephen  Hunting- 
don and  his  relatives,  and  his  advisers  were 
imscrupulous  men  in  the  profession,  who  lent 
themselves  to  his  designs  with  all  willingness, 

I had  been  considerably  surprised  at  the 
coolness  with  which  he  had  pronounced  the 
trust  deed  worthless,  but  such  examination  as  I 
was  able  to  give  it,  convinced  me  that  he  was 
attempting  to  frighten  his  cousin;  though  I 
confess  to  an  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  which, 
for  a long  time,  I could  not  overcome. 

In  the  spring,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Huntingdon,  Stephen  served  notices  on  the 
tenants  of  Mrs.  Debray,  forbidding  them  to  pay 
rent  to  her  as  trustee,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  attorneys  served  a notice  on  Mrs.  Debray,  for- 
bidding her  to  collect  the  rents. 

I called  immediately  on  them,  and  inquired 
their  reasons.  They  replied  that  the  trust  deed 
was  utterly  worthless,  for  reason  that  there  was 
no  property  described  in  it ; that  the  deed  fail- 
ed to  convey  any  property  whatever,  and  they 
were  instructed  to  demand  and  receive  the  rents 
for  their  client 

Astonished,  as  might  well  be  imagined,  I 
caused  an  examination  to  be  made.  An  accu- 
rate surveyor  was  employed,  and  directed  to 
find  the  premises  conveyed  by  that  deed.  He 
returned  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
the  premises  were  nowhere.  That  the  descrip- 
tion was  a rambling  affair  without  end.  and  in- 
closed no  property.  That,  in  point  of  fact.,  the 
words,  which  ended  the  last  course  given,  “ the 
point  the  place  of  beginning,”  were  a simple 
falsehood;  for,  on  following  the  courses  given 
in  the  deed,  he  had  gone  a half  mile  from  the 
place  of  beginning,  and  did  not  return  to  it  an 
inch. 

This  was  a terrible  blow ; nor  could  there  be 
a remedy  The  conveyance  was  a gift.  Xo 
word  signifying  where  the  property  lay  had 
been  uttered  by  any  person.  The  sole  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s  intention  was  contained 
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in  a conversation  I once  bad  with  her,  in  which 
she  had  pointed  out  certain  houses  as  on  the 
land  she  had  given  to  Ellen. 

It  was  true  that  we  had  collected  the  rents, 
because  we  had  always  understood  the  Up- 
land Farm,”  as  it  was  called,  to  be  the  property 
conveyed.  Such,  no  doubt,  had  been  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ingdon’s intention  and  understanding. 

But  these  very  rents  were  now  demanded  by 
Stephen,  and  until  they  were  repaid,  he  utterly 
refused  to  pay  over  the  legacy  to  Mrs.  Debray. 

A balance  of  money  accounts  showed  a trifle 
of  a few  hundred  dollars  in  her  favor,  and  she 
and  Ellen  were  otherwise  destitute. 

The  overwhelming  nature  of  this  discovery 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  I was 
at  length  compelled  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  to  the 
mother  and  daughter,  so  suddenly  plunged  from 
a position  of  afliueuce  into  actual  poverty. 

I found  them  prepared  for  it,  and  Ellen  her- 
self remarked  that  she  IfKd  never  doubted  that 
it  would  prove  so.  **  Stephen  had  one  charac- 
teristic,” said  she.  “ He  was  always  certain  of 
his  object  before  he  disclosed  it” 

“ Except  in  one  instance,”  said  I,  looking  at 
her  with  a smile. 

“You  are  right  He  was  mistaken  there; 
but  he  does  not  think  so.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
more  confident  to-day  than  ever  that  I will 
yield ; but  that  is  settled  forever.  I will  w’ork 
with  this  hand  till  it  is  dust,  but  he  shall  never 
touch  it,  not  so  much  as  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger.” 

She  was  magnificently  beautiful  as  she  stood 
there.  Had  I been  a younger  man,  I should 
have  told  her  so ; as  it  was,  I only  looked  it 

“Very  good,  Ellen  I”  exclaimed  a gentleman 
I had  not  hitherto  noticed,  advancing  from  a 
recess  in  which  he  had  been  seated.  “Veiy 
good  indeed.  You  are  now  as  poor  as  I,  and 
not  half  as  proud.  I may  claim  a right  to  be 
your  protector.  I beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  I must 
introduce  myself,  I see.  Debray  is  my  name. 
Miss  Debray  is  my  cousin  by  several  removes.” 

He  was  a good  looking  man,  with  the  unmis 
takable  cut  of  a sailor.  His  profession  explain- 
ed why  I had  not  before  met  him.  His  eye 
was  intelligent  and  full  of  life.  I liked  him  at 
a glance,  and  in  three  minutes  he  had  won  his 
way  to  iny  heart,  as  I doubt  not  he  had  long 
since  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Debray.  She  smiled 
pleasantly  and  frankly  in  his  face,  and  held  her 
hand  out  to  liiin.  I spoke. 

“ This  is  the  gentleman,  is  it  not.  Miss  Debray, 
of  whom  wo  sj)oke  the  day  you  left  the  old 
place?  Have  no  fear.  lam  your  confidential 
professional  adviser  you  know.” 

“ It  is  he,  Sir,  and  no  other;  I will  be  frank 
since  I hi^vo  no  motive  for  coiicealinonh  John, 
3 0a  are  free  to  leave  me.  You  have  heard  how 
poor  we  are.  What  sa}^  you?” 

She  laughed  as  she  asked  him.  As  if  she  did 
not  know  what  his  answer  was  to  be!  Blessed 
be  pure  trusting  woman’s  love;  love  that  over- 
stop*  barriers  of  false  sliame,  that  treads  un- 
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d«r  foot  all  manner  of  doubt  and  distrust,  that 
inumphs  over  all  misfortune.  He  made  no  re- 
ply, but  with  his  eyes  and  his  outstretched  hand, 
and  they  too  were  one  thenceforth  and  forever. 
1 was  a delighted  witness  of  the  scene.  It  was 
one  of  those  professional  episodes  that  we  some- 
tknes  have,  and  none  enjoy  them  more  keenly 
than  do  lawyers^  from  ^e  very  contrast  they 
present  to  the  usual  routine  of  business. 

**  And  now  about  this  Stephen,  our  most  de- 
testable cousiiu  Don’t  let  us  give  it  up  this 
way.  I must  break  his  neck,  or  at  least  horse- 
w hip  him  before  I have  done  with  him.” 

“ Hush,  John,  he  is  sickly  and  deformed!” 

“Poor  devil  — is  he!  1 never  saw  him  yet. 
Do  you  know  I have  now  known  Ellen  for  three 
years,  and  though  I had  visited  her  at  the  old 
place  a dozen  times,  1 never  met  that  hound  of 
a cousin.  It  is  true  I can’t  horsewhip  a de- 
formed wretch — poor  fellow  — 1 wish  he  was 
well  and  strong.  What  a comfort  it  would  be 
to  thrash  him.” 

The  news  1 had  brought  instead  of  producing 
sorrow  seemed  to  have  enlivened  the  entire 
group,  and  1 left  them  cheerful  and  even  hila- 
rious. John  Debray  was  the  life  of  any  party, 
and  here  he  was  the  delight  as  well  as  the  de- 
pendence of  his  cousin  and  aunt,  as  he  called 
Ellen’s  mother.  He  seemed  to  be  already  a man 
of  family,  and  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  his 
trust.  The  next  day  I was  seated  in  my  office, 
when  1 heard  a carious  sound  in  the  street,  and 
walking  out,  was  astonished  to  see  Stephen 
Huntingdon  in  his  carriage,  shrieking  out  a se- 
ries of  most  blasphemous  expressions  at  some 
person  on  the  sidewalk.  A crowd  instantly 
gathered,  but  even  this  had  no  effect  on  the 
maniac,  for  such  he  was.  His  rage  knew  no 
bounds,  and  vras  increased  by  the  cool  and  pro- 
voking conduct  of  his  antagonist,  whoso  head 
was  directly  under  my  window,  so  that  I could 
not  see  his  face.  So  furious  grew  Stephen,  that 
at  length  he  seized  the  whip  from  the  coach- 
man and  struck  a long  lashing  blow  into  the 
crow'd.  In  a twinkling  I saw  the  cool  stranger 
advance,  seize  Stephen  by  the  collar,  and  drag 
him  out  of  his  carriage  to  the  sidewalk,  box  his 
ears,  and  toss  him  back  again  like  a bundle  of 
rags.  His  howl  of  rage  was  lost  in  the  shout 
of  lavighter  from  the  surrounding  crowd,  during 
wliich  my  new  acquaintance,  John  Debray, 
stalked  into  my  office. 

Wasn’t  it  lucky?  The  infernal  scamp,  it 
seems,  knew  me,  stopped  me,  and  used  some  of 
his  foul  language.  Didn’t  I serve  him  hand- 
somely ! By  Jove  I it  was  worth  coming  down 
fur.” 

I feared  that  he  would  experience  annoyance 
from  the  circumstance.  jS'or  was  I in  error,  for, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  wliile  we  were  still 
conversing  on  the  business  which  had  brought 
him,  police  officer  came  for  him.  I accom- 
panied him  to  the  magistrate,  gave  bonds  for 
his  appearance  at  the  sessions,  and  we  walked 
dowm  to  Mrs.  Debray’s  together.  Next  day  a 


civil  action  for  assault  and  battery  was  com- 
menced against  Captain  Debray.  Huntingdon’s 
principle  seemed  to  be  to  oppress  his  antago- 
nist as  heavily  as  possible,  w'ithout  reference  to 
ultimate  success.  He  certainly  had  no  prospect 
of  a verdict  in  a case  like  this ; but  it  was  one 
of  eight  suits  at  law  which  he  commenced  in 
rapid  succession,  and  the  prospect  was  indeed 
a dark  one.  My  own  services  were  of  courre 
enlisted  for  the  Debrays,  and  necessarily  with 
little  hope  of  reward.  I determined  to  make 
an  immediate  and  thorough  examination  of  each 
case,  and  let  it  be  terminated  without  expense, 
if  defense  appeared  hopeless. 

One  of  the  strangest  points  in  this  case,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  fact  that  the  error  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  property  conveyed  must  have 
been  also  an  error  in  the  deed  from  which  I had 
copied  the  description;  yet  upon  examining 
that  deed  as  recorded  there  was  no  similarity 
whatever  in  the  two  descriptions.  That  my 
clerks  had  made  such  a fatal  error  in  engrossing 
I knew  was  impossible,  for  I had  invariably 
been  accustomed  myself  to  compare  descriptions 
in  engrossed  deeds  before  their  execution,  and 
distinctly  remembered  doing  so  in  this  instance. 
The  description  was,  therefore,  a correct  copy 
of  the  deed  furnished  me,  and  which  purported 
to  be  a conveyance  to  Mr.  Huntingdon’s  ances- 
tors. Was  that  another  deed,  never  recorded, 
in  which  the  error  had  been  discovered,  and 
for  which  another  had  been  substituted  without 
destroying  the  worthless  one  ? It  must  he  so, 
and  it  was  handed  to  me  by  mistak&  A fatal, 
a terrible  error,  for  whicli,  indeed,  I was  in  no 
sense  responsible,  yet  with  which  I 'was  so  near* 
ly  connected  that  1 could  not  but  be  anxious  to 
fathom  the  mystery. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  state  of  affairs 
with  my  clients,  the  Debrays,  that  I was  called 
into  a case  of  a very  different  nature. 

The  daughter  of  a former  housekeeper  in  my 
family,  a poor,  but  well  educated  and  very  in- 
teresting gii‘l,  begged  my  assistance  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  pain.  iShe  w^as  always 
a pretty  girl,  and  had  been  a favorite  in  the 
family  before  her  mother’s  death,  when  she  had 
been  taken  away  by  distant  relatives,  and  I had 
lost  sight  of  her.  It  was  a fragile  but  really 
beautiful  creature  that  now*^  entered  my  office, 
and  that  on  the  holiest  of  womanly  errands,  to 
gain  help  for  a lover  in  distress. 

“Sir,  he  is  accused  of  forgery,  and  is  to  be 
tried  to-morrow.  I don’t  like  the  lawyer  he 
lias  employed,  and  I am  very,  very  fearful.  And 
it  would  be  so  terrible  for  an  innocent  man  to 
suffer  for  want  of  proper  help,  would  it  not, 
Sir!” 

“Terrible  indeed,  Fanny;  but  tell  me  who 
he  is.” 

“He  used  to  teach  school.  Sir,  and  we  were 
to  have  been  married  this  summer ; and  he  was 
arrested  tw'o  months  ago ; and  they  accused  him 
i of  forging — of  writing  a whole  long  paper  w ilh 
j another  * \::'6  name  to  it — ^and  he  has  been  sick. 
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and  has  had  an  awfal  cold,  and  has  been  in 
prison  for  eight  weeks,  and  suffered  a great  deal 
He  has  not  been  well  for  a year  past,  but  I am 
certain  after  he  gets  over  this  terrible  affair  he 
will  be  well.” 

I went  tliat  night  to  see  the  young  man.  His 
coll  was  not  the  most  comfortable  place  for  a 
man  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  as  he  ev- 
idently was.  I was  startled  to  find  him  so,  and 
surprised  that  Fanny  had  not  told  me  as  much. 
Poor  child  I Her  warm  heart  had  not  admitted 
the  chilling  thought  of  her  lover’s  death  within 
its  sacred  inclosure.  She  was  too  hopeful,  too 
much  like  all  young  loving  persons,  for  even 
this  dismal  concatenation,  a prison,  crime,  and 
approaching  death,  to  bind  her  young  and  fond 
imagination.  He  felt  it  all,  but  had  forborne  to 
impress  his  gloomy  forebodings  on  her.  “Fan- 
ny has  sent  you  to  me.  I am  sorry,  Sir,  for  it 
is  but  adding  to  her  hopes,  which  must  be  dash- 
ed to-morrow.” 

He  was  a man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  with 
a thin,  pale  face,  a high  and  white  forehead,  a 
restless  dark  eye,  and  a compressed  lip,  indica- 
tifig  the  utmost  firmness. 

“ There  may  be  much  hope  for  her  and  you,” 
said  1. 

“ None  whatever,  Sir.  In  the  first  place,  the 
proofs  against  me  are  complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing ; and  in  the  second  place,  I confess  it  to  you. 
Sir,  as  my  counsel,  I am  guilty.” 

I started.  “ Fanny  told  me  otherwise.” 

“Dear  girl.  I have  never  dared  to  tell  her 
thus  much.  No,  no ; I will  die,  but  she  shall 
never  believe  me  guilty.  Do  what  you  will  for 
me,  Sir,  not  for  ray  sake,  but  for  hers.  I would 
not  add  that  drop  to  her  cup.  I was  poor,  but 
happy  once.  It  was  for  her  sake  I did  it,  fool 
that  I was.  But  the  choice  was  ruin,  and  to 
lose  her  forever,  on  the  one  side;  and  Fanny 
and  comfort,  with  a bare  chance  of  detection, 
on  the  other.  I risked  the  chance,  and  lost  all.” 

There  was  no  doing  much  for  such  a client 
It  was  a sad  affair.  He  w’as  very  weak,  and 
talked  with  great  difficulty.  I doubted  wheth- 
er ho  could  be  in  court  the  next  day.  Ills  story 
was  brief  and  painful.  He  was  a poor,  honest 
teacher,  lie  had  met  and  loved  Fanny,  and  she 
Lad  loved  him.  Their  humble  prosjicets  were 
full  of  promise — of  joy.  But  he  had  ventured 
on  speculations  in  suburban  lots,  became  in- 
volved, forg»,‘d  a satisfiiction-piece,  comniissiou- 
er’s  certllieate  of  acknowledgment  niul  all,  sat- 
isfied the  mortgage  of  record,  sold  the  proper- 
ty, and  realized  a eonsidernble  stun,  sufficient 
to  meet  his  immediate  liabiliti<*s.  It  was  his 
honest  intention,  after  this  dishonest  act,  to  re- 
pay the  mortgagee,  and  for  that  purpose  to  use 
a sum  of  money  that  he  would  realize  from  the 
sale  of  another  parcel  of  land.  This  he  had  al- 
most completed,  when  the  discovery  was  made. 
He  had  even  paid  one  installment  of  interest  on 
the  mortirage,  to  prevent  a discovery  of  the  for- 
gery ! The  charge  came  like  a thunder-bolt  on 
Fanny,  but  she  was  true  as  steel. 


She  Bat  near  him  in  the  conrt-room.  The 
trial  was  brie(  and  we  contested  it  feebly.  It 
was  impossible  honestly  to  attempt  to  brow- 
beat witnesses  whom  we  knew  to  be  testifying 
to  the  truth.  The  prisoner  himself  did  not 
wish  it.  He  sat  in  an  arm-chair  near  my  ta- 
ble, with  his  head  bowed  down  on  his  hands, 
and  occasionally  spoke  a word  or  two,  but 
mostly  let  the  case  take  its  course. 

We  could  but  prove  character,  and  with  that 
we  were  abundantly  prepared.  Men  of  stand- 
ing and  reputation  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  The  prosecuting  officer  said  he  would 
admit  his  previous  good  character.  We  pre- 
ferred to  prove  it,  and  finally  put  Fanny  her- 
self on  the  stand 

It  was  hard  indeed,  but  mercy  tempering 
justice  was  all  we  could  ask;  and  her  simple 
testimony  to  his  goodness  and  gentleness  reach- 
ed even  the  stony-hearted  judge  ou  the  bench, 
and  he  wiped  tears  out  of  Lis  eyes  as  he  noted 
down  her  evidence. 

When  I had  concluded  my  appeal  to  the  jury, 
I found  that,  if  I had  moved  no  one  else,  I had 
deeply  affected  my  poor  client  His  ghastly 
appearance,  as  I resumed  my’  seat,  frightened 
me.  But  when  the  jury  had  retired,  he  leaned 
over  to  me,  and  spoke  in  a broken  and  hardly 
intelligible  voice. 

“ I have  your  good  opinion  too,  Sir.  I thank 
you  for  it  I am  feeble,  and  this  present  sus- 
pense is  awful.  I feel  nothing  for  myseli;  but 
that  dear  girl  yonder,  who  has  not  underst<)od 
one  word  of  all  this  that  has  been  going  on,  only 
her  own  blessed  heart’s  promptings  that  I am 
innocent,  and  that  every  one  else  most  know 
it;  the  verdict  of  that  jury  will  kill  her.  Will 
you  promise  me  that  she  shall  never  know  from 
you  my  guilt” 

“ She  never  shall  fix>m  me.” 

“ I thank  you ; I am  truly  grateful  Do  not 
yourself  think  me  a great  wretch.  You  do  not 
know  how  easy  and  simple  a thing,  at  times,  it 
is  to  commit  a terrible  crime.  The  pen,  the  pa- 
per, tlie  ink,  lie  before  you.  It  is  but  a touch, 
a wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  work  is  done,  and 
you  are  rich,  and  who  is  to  know  that  you  did 
it?  It  was  a damnable  accomplishment,  and 
like  all  the  inventions  of  the  man  that  led  me 
to  it” 

“ Who  was  that  f” 

“A  pupil  of  mine  five  years  ago.  He  used 
to  praise  my  hand-writing,  and  tempt  me  with 
oftoj's  of  money  to  write  for  him  a hundred  cu- 
rious affaii's.  I was  miserably  poor  then,  and 
easily  tenijded.  I wrote  him  letters  and  notes, 
and  copied  poems  and  filled  albums;  and  at 
length  I helped  him  to  a trick  on  his  grand- 
mother, that  frightened  the  old  lady,  on  a first 
of  April.  He  got  me  to  copy  an  old  deed  of 
land,  exactly  imitating  it  in  color  and  paper, 
and  every  thing,  except  that  he  made  the  do- 
soription  diftcrent,  and  his  grandmother  was 
persuaded  that  there  was  a terrible  mistake, 
and  was  frightened  nearly  out  of  her  senses  at 
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the  idea  that  she  was  worth  some  thoosandii 
lees  than  she  had  supposed.  I succeeded  so 
well  in  that,  that  when  the  tern  tation  came  to 
use  mj  talent  for  myself,  it  seemed  so  easy  that 
I fell,  God  forgive  me.  It  was  a terrible  sin 
against  myself,  and  against  Fanny,  and  against 
Him.  I can  not  forgive  myself  Fanny  thinks 
she  has  nothing  to  forgive.  May  He  be  merci- 
ful before  whom  I shall  soon  appear.^’ 

1 heard  but  little  of  the  last  part  of  his  sen- 
tence, for  I saw  in  his  story  a solution  of  my 
error  in  the  Debray  trust  deed.  I did  not  even 
ask  the  name  of  bis  pupil.  1 saw  it  all  It  was 
a deep-laid  plan  of  Stephen  Huntingdon.  The 
story  of  the  first  of  April  and  his  grandmother’s 
fright  was  all  a fabrication  of  course.  He  had 
planned  the  fraud  when  the  old  lady  first  de- 
termined to  make  the  trust.  I began  to  see  my 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  how  I My  only 
witness  was  this  poor  fellow,  with  not  a month’s 
purchase  of  life  left  him,  and  in  five  minutes  to 
be  a convicted  felon,  incompetent  to  testify  in 
any  court 

The  day  wore  on  while  1 pondered  on  all  this, 
and  \he  jury  remained  out.  I began  to  have 
tome  hope  of  a disagreement,  clear  as  the  case  ^ 
was.  The  judge  came  down  into  the  bar  and 
chatted,  while  the  clerk  went  to  sleep  with  his 
feet  on  his  desk.  The  sun  was  going  down. 
The  prisoner  sat  motionless'  in  his  chair,  his 
h^d  bowed  on  the  table  before  him  between 
his  white  thin  hands. 

I had  persuaded  Fanny  to  leave  the  court- 
room with  a promise  of  early  intelligence  of  the 
^ result.  The  gloom  of  twilight  came  down  on 
the  city.  The  roar  of  homeward-going  travel 
was  heard  from  outside  of  the  court-room. 
Sometimes  a cheerful  ringing  laugh  floated  up 
into  the  open  windows,  jarring  painfully  on  the 
silence  which  now  reigned.  There  were  no 
spectators.  The  judge,  the  clerk,  the  officers,  a 
few  law}' ers,  and  the  prisoner,  were  the  only 
tenants  of  the  gloomy  room 

At  length  a stir  outside  the  door  announced 
the  return  of  the  jury,  who  entered  and  took 
their  places,  answering  to  their  names  as  the 
clerk  called  them 

The  judge  resumed  his  seat  The  clerk  de- 
manded the  verdict,  a question  that,  to  profes- 
sional men,  accustomed  to  hear  it  asked  and 
answered  so  many  times  each  day,  is  seldom 
a cause  of  emotion ; but  to  each  suitor  who 
hears  it  in  his  own  case  only,  and  in  no  other, 
has  the  significance  of  a lightning  flash,  after 
which  he  awaits,  almost  breathless,  the  next  and 
more  terrible,  which  may  destroy  him. 

**  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  on  your  ver- 
dict I” 

“ We  hava” 

**What  is  your  verdict?  Guilty,  or  Not 
Guilty  ?” 

“ Guilty ; but  we  strongly  recommend  the 
prisoner  to  the  mercy  of  the  court” 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hearken  to  your  ver- 
dict as  it  stands  record^.  Y'ou  say  you  find 


the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty?  So  say  all  of 
you.” 

I turned  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  but  the  ex- 
pected verdict  had  not  startled  him.  He  sat 
unmoved,  while  two  dim  candles  were  brought 
in  and  placed  before  the  judge,  who  now  rose 
to  pronounce  sentenca 

“ Officer,  place  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.'* 

An  officer  stepped  forward  and  laid  his  ^and 
on  the  shoulder  of  my  client  But  he  was  not 
there  1 The  prisoner,  enfranchised  now,  stood 
at  another  bar,  before  another  Judge,  whose 
enduring  mercy  the  recommendation  of  that 
jury  would  neither  increase  or  diminish.  He 
was  dead ! 

I always  considered  this  a matter,  by  way  of 
episode,  in  the  Debray  cases,  and  have  intro- 
duced it  here  because  it  shows  how  I became 
acquainted  with  Stephen  Huntingdon’s  crime. 
This  induced  me  to  determine  on  a vigorous 
defense  of  whatever  suits  I found  at  all  capable 
of  any  defense ; and  as  the  ejectment  suit, 
brought  to  recover  the  lands  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  trust  deed,  was  the  chief  ac- 
tion, 1 examined  it  first  and  foremost 

He  alleged  a title  to  the  premises.  He  claim- 
ed, of  course,  as  sole  devisee  under  the  will  of 
his  grandmother,  whose  possession  for  fifty  years 
was  undisputed.  There  was  no  advei'se  posses- 
sion. Certainly  that  title  seemed  good.  But 
an  examination  opened  a new  light,  a perfect 
flood,  on  the  question  of  title.  1 was  astonished, 
overwhelmed,  un professionally  delighted  and 
crazed  by  the  discovery.  I believe  that  I near- 
ly danced  in  the  office  where  I made  the  search. 
It  was  clear  and  complete;  so  clear,  that  the 
next  day  I offered  to  advance  any  sum  what- 
ever for  the  necessities  of  Mrs.  Debr.ay  and  her 
daughter,  but  WMihout  disclosing  my  news.  I 
reserved  that  for  a better  time.  I contented 
myself  for  the  present  with  advising  Ellen  to 
fix  a date  for  her  marriage,  which  was  done, 
and  the  invitations  to  a few  friends  given  out. 
I took  care  that  Stephen  Huntingdon  should  be 
informed  of  the  time  and  place,  and  1 wi\s  not 
wrong  in  anticipating  an  interview  prior  to  the 
day.  He  could  hardly  fail  to  make  one  last  en- 
deavor, and  that  was  the  usual  last  resort  of  a 
scoundrel — the  offer  of  a bribe.  He  sought  me ; 
and,  after  a long  preamble,  in  which  he  took 
care  to  intimate  that  he  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  his  professional  advisers — that  he  regretted 
that  in  some  matters  1 was  opposed  to  his  in- 
terests, but  w^ould  be  happy  to  employ  me  in 
others — he  said  that  he  desired  to  see  if  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  his  difficulties  with  his  aunt 
and  cousin  could  not  be  effected,  and  he  offered 
me  a very  large  fee  if  I could  bring  it  about 
Of  course  his  settlement  involved  a breaking 
off  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Ellen,  and  an 
engagement  to  himself.  , 

The  dog  even  descended  to  wdiining,  and  told 
me  of  his  cousin’s  ill  treatment  of  him  w^hen  a 
mere  boy,  and  as  they  grew  up  together. 

I heard  him  through  imd  then  turned  him 
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out  of  my  ofHce.  He  grew  boisterous  and  I 
threatened  him.  He  struck  me,  and  1 called  in 
a police  officer  who  had  been  placed  at  hand, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  station  house.  Money 
wouldn’t  buy  him  out  I had  taken  good  care 
of  that.  He  became  so  furious  that  they  put 
irons  on  him  and  a strait-jacket,  and  in  that 
miserable  plight  he  w'as  brought  up  before  the 
police  justice  in  the  morning,  who  remanded 
him  for  further  examination.  He  was  lying  in 
a dirty  filthy  cell,  at  the  moment  that  John 
Debray  and  Ellen  were  married. 

I heard  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  trial 
of  the  ejectment  suit,  six  months  later.  Mean- 
time I had  heard  of  his  prodigious  expendi- 
ture, his  mad  speculations,  and  that  he  w^as 
gradually  involving  himself  in  enormous  debts. 
Brief  as  the  time  had  been,  he  had  wasted  a 
fortune,  when  the  cause  was  reached 

It  was  in  the  same  court-room  in  which  my 
poor  client,  Fanny’s  lover,  had  been  tried  and 
freed.  The  same  judge  tried  the  cause,  now 
sitting  in  the  circuit  court 

There  was  something  strangely  amusing  in 
the  j)erploxed  appearance  of  the  opposite  coun- 
sel. They  certainly  knew  that  we  were  not  ac- 
customed to  sham  defenses,  and  they  vainly 
guessed  at  our  position,  while  they  made  good 
their  case.  They  proved  the  will  of  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ingdon. They  proved  also  that  she  had  been 
in  possession  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  the 
premises  in  question.  They  proved  finally  the 
will  of  Mre,  Huntingdon’s  father,  brief  and 
simple,  giving  her  his  entire  property,  without 
naming  any  in  particular,  and  here  they  rested 
their  case. 

I remarked  coolly  that  the  last  piece  of  testi- 
mony was  superfluous,  as  they  would  soon  per- 
ceive, and  I amused  myself  in  looking  at  the 
anxious  face  of  Stephen  Huntingdon,  who  sat 
with  his  surveyor  near  him,  prepared  to  over- 
throw the  trust  deed  if  I should  offer  it  But 
I had  no  such  intention. 

I opened  to  the  jury  with  a brief  history  of 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  case.  I stated 
candidly  the  error  in  the  trust  deed  and  then 
related  the  story  of  the  forger.  I reminded  the 
judge  of  that  solemn  night,  and  his  deep  in- 
terest in  my  story  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
jury.  I did  not  connect  the  story  with  this 
deed.  I left  that  for  them.  But  after  torturing 
Stephen  Huntingdon  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
with  the  conviction  that  I knew  and  was  ready 
to  expose  his  rascality,  I closed  without  inform- 
ing the  court  what  I intended  to  prove,,  and 
leaving  m3'  antagonists  still  in  suspeiiee.  Lthen 
called  mv'  first  and  only  witness;  an  old  man, 
exceedingly  old,  well  known  through  the  city, 
ns  an  accurate  historian  and  a perfect  walking 
record  of  old  events  and  land-marks. 

“Mr.  Stephens  do  you  know  who  occupied 
the  farm,  commonly  called  the  Upland  Farm  in 
1*7—1” 

“Very  well  indeed,  sir.  It  was  the  elder 
Judge  Huntingdon’s  favorite  farm  in  those  da3’8, 


and  he  lived  on  it  for  twenty  years.  I was  fre- 
quently at  his  house.  It  sto^  on  what  is  now 

tlie  comer  of and  streets,  and  hia 

fields  lay  all  around  it” 

“ That  is  all,  Sir.  He  is  your  witness  gentle' 
men.” 

They  began  to  feel  the  earth  sinking  under 
them.  Their  first  questions  swept  quite  away 
all  their  foothold. 

“ Did  you  know  the  father  of  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don?” 

“ I knew  him  very  well.  Sir.” 

“ He  was  a man  of  large  property,  was  he 
not?” 

“Stephen  Denton?  Ha,  haf  not  he.  He  was 
a little  cracked  poor  man.  He  died  poor  as  a 
rat,  but  imagining  he  w'as  rich.  He  made  a 
will,  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  it  proved  after 
he  was  dead,  though  he  didn’t  leave  a farthing 
to  pa}'  the  fees.  But  she  had  great  respect  for 
his  memor}'.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s  title  came  firom 
her  husband’s  father,  and  not  her  own  father. 
Now  to  the  next  step.  The  will  of  the  elder 
Judge  Huntingdon,  proved  correct!}',  but  for 
I half  a century  stowed  away  in  an  inaccessible 
place,  forgotten  by  the  whole  world,  and  by 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  herself,  was  next  produced. 
It  was  voluminous,  and  I read  it  all  Farm 
after  farm  was  enumerated  carefully ; personal 
securities  were  recited  seriatim,  until  the  im- 
mense property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
was  all  stated  and  described,  and  then  given 
to  “Ellen,  widow  of  Samuel  Huntingdon,  my 
deceased  son,  to  have  and  to  bold  the  same 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  enjoying 
and  using  the  income  thereof,”  Ac.  <&c.,  and  on 
her  death  the  entire  property  was  to  be  divided 
among  her  children.  It  was  clear,  distinct,  and 
terribly  forcible.  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s  will  was 
but  a piece  of  waste  paper  as  regarded  any 
property,  but  such  as  she  had  acquired  during 
her  life  time  and  of  such  there  was  none.  In 
all  the  lands  she  had  only  a life-estate.  One 
half  of  the  entire  property  therefore  belonged 
to  Mra  Debray,  and  although  Stephen  Hunt- 
ingdon might  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the 
premises  in  question,  yet  it  was  manifest  that  he 
had  already  absorbed  and  squandered  more  than 
his  entire  share  of  the  property,  and  upon  par- 
tition being  made  he  would  be  found  penniless. 

As  the  truth  slowly  came  upon  him  in  the 
court-room  he  grow’  pale  and  red  by  turns, 
whispered  angrily  wdth  his  counsel,  clinched 
his  fists,  and  at  length  with  a yell  of  rage  fell 
prostrate  on  the  fioor,  and  was  carried  out. 
Three  months  after  this  John  Debray  and  his 
w'ife  were  installed  in  the  old  mansion,  and 
never  w’as  it  so  gay  and  brilliant.  Nor  was 
there  a shadow  on  any  countenance,  except 
when  among  their  pleasures  stole  in  a thought 
of  the  dark  face  of  Stephen  Huntingdon,  who 
now  lay  confined  in  a private  lunatic  asylum^ 
where  the  charity  of  Ellen  Debray  sustained 
him  until  his  deatli. 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

BT  GEORGS  GILFTLLAN. 

OTHING  is  more  remarkable  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  style  of  speaking  which 
preTailed  in  the  days  of  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  that  which  prevails  in  the  present  British 
House  of  Commons.  Now  it  is  plain,  perspicu- 
om  common  sense,  delivered  with  easy  energy, 
which  is  the  favorite;  figures  and  flights,  ex- 
cept from  the  lips  of  a few  privileged  persons, 
who  ore  becoming  yearly  fewer  in  number,  are 
a nnisance  and  bore.  J^tin  and  Greek  quota- 
tions are  never,  or  seldom,  heard.  Clever  per- 
sonalities are,  indeed,  always  popular ; but,  in 
general,  Parliamentary  oratory  and  wit  are  ex- 
tinct, and  the  common  mode  of  discussion  there 
is  as  dry  as  the  “ remainder  biscuit  after  a voy- 
age.” O’Connell  and  Sheil  were  the  last  whom 
the  House  endured  to  talk  them  into  enthusi- 
asm, or  send  through  their  hearts  the  great 
thrills  of  oratory.  Macaulay  is  the  only  man 
sdll  in  the  Commons  whom  it  permits  to  philos- 
ophize before  it,  or  give  it  a literary  treat. 
Disraeli  is  listened  to  os  the  cleverest  of  moun- 
tebanks ; Cobden,  partly  from  his  calm  common 
sense,  and  principally  for  his  past  reputation; 
Bright  for  his  pop-gun  briskness  and  pluck; 
Lord  Palmerston  for  his  tact  and  statesmanship ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  for  his  old  prestige  and 
reputed  honesty.  But  we  doubt  if  the  present 
House  contains  one  orator,  in  the  high  sense  of 
that  word— one  who  morf«,  thrills,  electrifies, 
carries  the  members  away  in  a torrent  of  burn- 
ing enthusiasm. 

The  Parliament  of  the  past  was  a very  differ- 
eai  affair.  It  was  composed,  not  of  calculating 
utilitarians,  but  of  jolly  squires,  who,  by  the 
time  the  debate  began,  were  generally  in  a state 
of  semi-ctvtVa/ton,  To  awaken  their  attention 
when  they  were  asleep,  or  sustain  theyr  enthusi- 
asm while  they  were  still  awake,  something 
very  highly  spiced  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Tlie  speakers,  too,  all  reeking  from  potations 
pottle-deep,  allowed  themselves  the  amplest 
scope  and  range.  They  spoke  with  prodigious 
impetuosity  and  fury.  They  srriote  the  table 
with  their  fists.  They  bellowed  till  the  roof  of 
St  Stephen’s  rang  again.  They  gave  the  reins 
to  imagination,  when  they  had  any ; or,  when 
they  wanted  it,  they  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
profuse  quotations  from  the  J^atin  poets.  Fig- 
ures often  detestably  bad,  and  quotations  often 
excessively  malapropos,  flew  from  the  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  thence  back 
again,  in  endless  volleys.  Wit,  too,  elaborate 
when  not  felicitous,  banter,  fierce  personalities, 
were  standing  articles  of  Parliamentary  enter- 
tainment. There  was  far  more,  in  short,  of 
“ keen  encounter  of  men’s  wits ;”  and  attendance 
on  the  debates,  in  these  days,  was  incomparably 
more  stimulating  and  refreshing  than  it  is  at 
present  Our  mouth  absoliiteh'  waters  ns  we 
think  of  a critic  who  could,  in  the  last  century, 
have  stepped  in  to  St  Stephen's,  and  heard 
“lean**  Pitt  uttering  his  stately  sarcasms,  or 


pronouncing  Virgil  oro  rotunda;  or  Fox  wreet- 
ling  with  an  argument,  like  a ship  struggling 
among  the  breakers — his  face  inflamed  with 
wine  and  zeal,  his  utterance  choked,  and  hia 
whole  being  shaken  with  the  fury  of  his  excite- 
ment; or  Dunning,  hawking  and  spitting  at 
every  second  sentence  of  his  keen  and  weighty 
wisdom;  or  Burke,  with  loud,  unmitigated 
voice  and  broken  brogue,  pouring  out  his  epea 
pteroenta  to  half-willing  ears ; or  bluff  Henry 
Dundas,  talking  to  the  members  in  the  same 
rough  round  Doric  which  he  used  in  the  vaca- 
tion to  his  cottars  at  Dunira,  or  his  feuars  in 
Comrie ; or  Sheridan,  enouncing  his  false  brill- 
iancies of  sentiment,  and  his  real  brilliancies  of 
wit,  with  the  same  lack-lustre  and  coarse  phys- 
iognomy inspired  into  meaning  and  power  by 
two  sparkling,  splendid  eyes,  and  in  the  same 
high,  but  husky  tones,  dying  away  occasionally 
into  inglorious  hiccoughs,  or  into  grunts  of  sti- 
fled, but  irrepressible  laughter. 

Poor  Brinsley  Sheridan  1 These  should  have 
been  the  only  words  inscribed  on  bis  tombstone. 
He  was  one  of  those  moral  wrecks  over  whom 
your  grief  can  not  be  profound,  since  there  if 
nothing  profound  in  their  natures,  but  whom 
you  can  not  but  pity  far  more  than  you  blame, 
and  in  certain  moods  laugh  at  even  more  than 
you  pity.  You  are  reminded  of  an  Irish  funeral, 
where  mirth  and  sorrow  dance  an  awkward 
dance  together,  and  where  you  are  tempted  to 
weep  and  smile  at  the  same  time^  Sheridan’s 
whole  existence  was  a farce,  ending  at  last  in  a 
brief  but  frightful  tragedy.  It  was  one  long 
scramble.  Ho  was  a mountebank  of  amazing 
talent,  who,  skipping  long  upon  tigh^ropo8,  at 
last  lost  his  balance,  and  perished  through  his 
very-  agility.  Except  Canning,  he  was  the  last 
eminently  successful  adventurer  who  exhibited 
on  the  Parliamentary  stage.  We  have  had  P. 
Borthwick  since,  but  he  was  on  a smaller  scale, 
and  was  not  successful.  We  have  had  Broug- 
ham and  Disraeli,  too,  but  their  destiny  is  not 
yet  fully  accomplished,  and  wo  miist  speak  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  chiefly  in  the  future  tense. 

Sheridan  came  forth  originally  under  the 
most  unfavorable  atispices.  He  was  the  son  of 
a ranting,  strolling  manager — ^lialf  elocutionist, 
half  player — the  most  unfortunate  of  hybrids, 
whose  memory  now  lives  entirely  through  Bos- 
well, and  through  the  gifted  race  who  have 
sprung  from  him.  Young  Sheridan  had  no  pat- 
rimony— not  a shilling,  indeed,  all  his  life  that 
he  could  call  his  own.  He  had  a very  imper- 
fect education  ; although  this,  indeed,  was  part 
ly  his  own  fault,  for  his  master  was  Parr.  But 
he  was  forced,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  through 
his  father’s  embarrassments,  to  quit  school  for- 
ever; and  then,  with  nothing  but  his  wits,  and 
without  money,  credit,  learning,  character,  pa- 
ternal prestige,  or  moral  training,  he  was  flung 
a very  orphan  upon  the  world,  to  battle  with 
or  to  trick  it  as  he  best  could.  He  had  not  tha 
heroism  or  perseverance  to  try  the  first ; he  de- 
termined on  the  latter ; and,  like  Napoleon  in 
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hia  campaign  of  1814 — who  gained  victories 
without  an  army,  and  made  maneuvers  supply 
the  lack  of  men  — Sheridan  for  forty-six  yeai*8 
lived  upon  stratagem,  cajolery,  cleverness,  and 
impudence.  His  life  resembled  French  cookery, 
by  the  skill  of  which  a nettle  or  two,  a bone  or 
two,  sometimes  supply  materials  for  splendid 
dinners,  and  are  made  to  feed  large  and  hungry 
companies.  So  Sheridan,  without  a sixpence, 
contrived  to  spend  thousands;  without  much 
original  wit,  passed  for  the  first  comic  writer 
of  his  century ; without  any  political  science, 
managed  to  embroil  all  the  parties  in  the  coun- 
try; without  an  atom  of  imagination,  got  the 
credit  of  being  a genius ; with  no  conversational 
power,  became  celebrated  as  a talker;  and 
with  only  the  faculty  of  simulating  sympathy, 
was  rat^  as  an  orator,  above  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Bnrka 

Most  dexterous  of  charlatans,  most  magnifi- 
cent of  mimics,  certainly  Sheridan  wert  thou! 
In  all-sided  similation,  thou  didst  stand  unri- 
valed and  alone  I Thou  wouldst  have  volun- 
teered to  do  (and  couldst  have  in  a measure 
done)  any  tiling;  construe  a Greek  play,  with- 
out a word  of  Greek ; give  a Latin  oration,  or 
quote  Lucretius,  without  having  ever  advanced 
further  than  the  rudiments ; preach  a sermon 
on  any  subject  at  an  hour’s  notice;  solve  any 
problem  in  “Enclid,”  or  in  “Newton’s  Flux- 
ions,” without  having  ever  crossed  the  Pons 
Asinorum ; plead  a complicated  cause,  as  that 
of  Hastings,  “ without  a bag”  (trusting  to  thy 
power  of  “ abusing  Ned  Law.  ridiculing  Plu- 
mer’s  long  orations,  making  the  court  laiigli, 
and  pleasing  the  women  1”);  and  support  both 
sides  of  any  question  according  to  whim,  and 
without  und^'rstanding  either : such,  or  similar 
feats  were  easy  to  thee,  unballasted  as  thou 
wert  by  an  atom  of  conscience,  and  filled  as 
thy  sails  were  by  the  breath  of  boundless  assur- 
ance and  the  unmeasured  spirit  of  wine ! What 
a pity  tliat  this  world  had  been  any  thing  else 
than  a jest  and  a gala-day,  then  thou  hadst  com- 
pletely filled  thy  sphere,  and  gained  laurels  in- 
ferior only  to  those  of  Momus,  or  of  Bacchus,  as 
he  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Indial  But 
alas!  it  is  a “serious  thing  to  live,  as  well  as 
to  die,”  and  men  will  sometimes  say  of  laugh- 
ter, “it  is  mad,”  and  of  mirth,  “what  doth  it 
profit?” 

We  look  upon  Sheridan’s  career  and  works 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useless  in  the  histor}' 
of  literature.  He  said  many  clever  things,  made 
many  flashy  speeches,  has  left  two  or  three 
clever  plays,  but  he  has  done  little  or  nothing : 
told  no  new  truth,  enforced  no  old  one — failed 
in  blasting  even  “ scandal,”  the  only  task  he  set 
himself  in  morals  to  do — and  neither  helped,  nor 
hindered,  by  a single  inch,  the  advancement  of 
society.  “Man,”  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  “is  a 
bubble.”  Surely  he  must  have  foreseen  the  ad- 
vent .of  Sheridan,  for  a bubble  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude was  he ; and,  after  dancing  his  giddy 
boui;  he  went  down  at  last  into  the  portion  of 


weeds  and  outworn  faces,  and  bids  fair  in  an- 
other century  to  be  nearlj’^  forgotten. 

Nothing  so  stamps  a charlatan  as  perpetually 
|>retending  to  do  great  things  without  labor, 
and  yet  all  the  while  laboring  hard  in  secreL 
We  have  known  even  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
whose  most  elaborate  eflforts,  if  you  believed 
themselves,  were  quite  extempore.  This  des- 
picable kind  of  pretense  W’as  one  of  Sheridan’s 
besetting  sins.  Previous  to  the  famous  occasion 
to  which  w^e  have  referred,  w^hen  he  appeared 
in  Westminster  Hall  “w’ithout  a bag,”  and 
made  a splendid  speech  wdlhout  any  materials, 
we  are  told  that  he  passed  two  or  three  days 
alone  at  Wanstead,  so  occupied  from  morning 
till  night  in  reading  and  writing  of  papers,  as 
to  complain  in  the  evenings  that  he  had  “ motes 
before  his  eyes.”  Our  readers  will  remember, 
too,  how  carefully  he  prepared  his  bon-mots — 
polished  them  in  private,  put  the  “ smooth- 
stones”  deliberately  in  his  scrip,  w'aited  the  op- 
portunity of  discharging  them  to  most  advant- 
age— nay,  created  the  opportunity  w hen  it  was 
slow  to  come.  IIow^  clever,  yet  contemptible, 
was  his  practice  of  curving  in  the  wave  of  the 
conversation,  till  it  came  to  a point  where  he 
could  launch  his  smart  little  w herry  amid  a 
roar  of  applause.  He  had  no  rich  flow  of  talk 
like  Burke,  nor  was  he  ever  ready  alike  w ith 
wit  and  argument,  like  Johnson — he  seldom  said 
above  one  or  tw*o  good  tilings  in  an  evening, 
and  these  w^ere  almost  ahva3-6  the  fruit  of  hard 
previous  labor.  He  produced  his  witticisms 
w'ith  as  much  effort  as  his  friend  Rogers  liis 
couplets;  of  whom  S^^dney  Smith  used  to  sa^', 
that  “when  Rogers  wished  to*be  delivered  of  a 
couplet,  he  took  to  bed,  spread  saw-dust  on  the 
road,  and  told  the  servants  to  assure  all  callers 
that  he  was  as  w^ell  as  could  be  expected.”  This, 
in  Sheridan’s  case,  w'as  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  the  Avitticisins  wore  often  not  his  own,  and  as 
all  he  had  to  supj)!}’  was  often  the  expression. 
He  was,  w'c  fear,  a habitual  plagiarist.  He 
w’ould  snatch  fine  things  from  the  very  lips  of 
Francis  and  Burke,  and  retail  them  in  the  Com- 
mons and  elsew  here  as  his  owm.  On  the  whole, 
his  vein  of  wdt  was  meagre,  nor  was  it  of  the 
subtlest  or  most  refined  order.  He  w’os  more  of 
an  original  in  practical  jokes,  than  in  an}*  thing 
else,  although  these,  too,  w ere  often  coarse,  and 
often  cruel.  Witness  his  drawing  his  friend 
Tickcll  into  a dark  room,  wdiich  Sheridan  had 
previousl^r  filled  with  crookeiT,  and  getting 
him  to  stumble,  and  cut  himself  in  various 
places — Tickell,  indeed,  “consoling  himself  by 
remembering,  wliile  lying  in  bed  covered  with 
patches,  that  the  trick  w as  so  w^ell  done.” 

His  plays  arc  liis  sole  title  to  consideration  as 
an  author.  Tlic  “Rivals”  is  an  uproarious 
farce,  rather  than  a fine  pla\^;  and,  even  in  its 
farcical  elements,  is  not  so  good,  we  think,  as 
Goldsmith’s  “ Good-natured  Man,  or  “ She  Stoops 
to  Conquer.”  It  w^anU  Goldsmith’s  inimitable 
bonhommie.  The  “School  for  Scandal”  is  weari- 
somely’ witty’ ; you  cry  out  for  a plain  scene,  or 
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a plain  aentence,  aa  for  a pearl  of  prica  The 
whole  of  the  characters  are  for  ever  “talking 
their  best”  and  doing  their  worst.  The  wit, 
too,  is  often  far-fetched,  and  the  morality  is  but 
so  and  so.  There  is  not  a spark  of  humor  or 
true  genius.  It  it,  in  short,  a display  of  the  ut- 
most length  to  which  mere  cleverness  can  carry 
an  author;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  artificial 
corned}'  in  the  language  But  when  you  com- 
pare it  with  even  the  worst  of  Shnkspeare’s 
plays,  what  a cold,  starched,  and  heartless  affair 
it  seems.  The  poorest  of  Shakspeare’s  comedies 
is  one  of  nature’s  flowers — weeds,  if  you  please 
— ^but  this,  the  most  elaborate  of  Sheridan’s,  is 
a mere  gum-flower,  without  scent  or  savor. 
“Piaarro”  is  far  worse;  and  nothing  proves 
more  thoroughly  that  barrenness  of  imagination 
we  have  ascribed  to  Sheridan.  It  never  rises 
above  a species  of  convulsive  and  twisted  bom- 
bast, worked  up  as  in  an  agony  of  ambitious 
weakness,  which  we  And  frequent  also  in  his 
speeches.  His  “ Duenna”  is  exceedingly  amus- 
ing, and  pretends  to  be  nothing  more.  In  the 
“ Critic,”  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  capital ; and, 
next,  perhaps,  to  Joseph  Surface,  has  deeper 
and  subtler  strokes  than  any  character  Sheri- 
dan has  drawn.  His  other  pieces  of  manufac- 
ture for  the  stage,  such  as  the  “Stranger,”  and 
the  most  of  his  smaller  poems,  are  beneath 
criticisnL 

Byron,  whose  unbounded  admiration  of  Pope 
and  Sheridan  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable 
points  in  all  his  unaccountable  character,  says, 
that  “whatever  Sheridan  seriously  attempted 
was  best  in  its  way — he  wrote  the  best  opera, 
the  best  farce,  the  best  comedy,  the  best  mono- 
logue, and  made  the  best  speech.”  We  venture 
to  doubt  these  dicta.  The  “Duenna”  is  not 
equal  to  the  “Beggar’s  Opera”  for  originality 
and  spirit,  although  it  is  much  more  elaborate. 
The  “ Critic”  can  not  be  compared  in  rich  fun 
to  the  “ Comedy  of  Errors.”  Making  the  best 
monologue  is  but  a small  achievement  The 
“School  for  Scandal,”  like  “Tom  Jones,”  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  art;  but  like  it,  too,  the 
materials  are  vile— it  is  a palace  made  of  dung, 
and,  even  in  wit,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  Con- 
greve’s. The  speech  on  the  Begum  Charge  pro- 
duced an  uncqualed  effect;  but  this  does  not 
prove  its  surpassing  merit ; and  the  extracts 
preserved  of  it  are  in  Sheridan’s  worst  styla 
His  second  speech  on  the  same  subject  we  have 
entire ; it  was  thought  by  many  superior  to  the 
firsts  and  yet  is  little  better  than  a tissue  of  la- 
borious trash.  Witness  the  famous  panegyric 
on  filial  piety  1 

Tills  leads  us  more  particularly  to  speak  of 
Bheridan  the  orator.  Now,  here  wo  grant  that 
we  have  liim  at  a considerable  disadvantage. 
He  never  took  the  trouble  of  correcting  and  re- 
publishing his  speeches,  partly  because  he  was 
constitutionally  indolent,  and  partly  because, 
we  suspect,  he  rated  them  at  tlieir  proper  value. 
He  talked  for  immediate  effect  and  reputation, 
and  cared  nothing  for  future  lame.  His  speeches 


realized  the  test  of  a good  speech,  proposed,  not 
without  a sly  personal  reference,  by  Fox.  “ The 
speech  tliat  reads  well  must  be  a bad  speech.” 
Sheridan  knew  that  his  speeches  had  been  ef- 
fective in  delivery ; he  had  a tolerable  good 
guess  that  they  would  be  less  so  in  print,  and 
therefore  he  prudently  abstained  from  giving 
them  to  the  world.  He  had,  unquestionably, 
many  of  the  elements  of  a first-rate  speaker. 
His  voice  was  somewhat  thick,  but  had  consid- 
erable compass.  His  manner  was  theatrical, 
but  lively  and  energetic.  His  language  was 
fluent,  profuse,  and  copiously  figured.  He ‘de- 
lighted in  antithesis,  apostrophe,  and  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  His  witty  turns  were  not  nu- 
merous; but,  whether  prepared  or  not,  were 
often  very  happy.  He  had  great  confidence, 
and  uniform  self-possession.  Best  of  all,  was  a 
vein  of  strong  good  sense,  which  he  brought 
more  eftectually  and  entirely  to  bear  upon  pub- 
lic affairs,  as  none  of  it  was  employed  upon  the 
care  of  bis  private  conduct ! He  was  like  those 
creatures  which  feed  their  young,  but  can  not 
themselves,  at  the  breast  Sheridan,  as  well  as 
Charles  II.,  seldom  did  a wise  thing,  and  sel- 
dom said  a foolish  one.  On  certain  occasions 
this  instinct  did  him  and  the  country  good 
service,  and  was  mistaken  for  the  workings  of 
a higher  principle— for  the  prophetic  intuitions 
of  genius.  His  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Mu- 
tiny at  the  Nore  has  been  often  praised.  Ex- 
cept embroiling  the  Whigs,  it  was  the  only  thing 
he  ever  did.  While  the  ministry  were  in  open 
panic,  and  the  opposition  were  secretly  exult- 
ing, Sheridan  stepped  forward,  partly  through 
a generous  impulse  and  partly  from  the  strength 
of  his  insight  into  consequences,  and  saved  the 
state.  Like  Danton,  in  a similar  crisis  in  France, 
he  alone  remained  unshaken,  while  all  around 
were  trembling;  although  some  splenetic  per- 
son might  explain  the  conduct  of  both  upon  the 
priiici])le  that  great  blackguards  are  often  the 
coolest  in  a pestilence  or  a shipwreck.  In  ad- 
dition tp  all  these  qualities,  Sheridan,  on  great 
and  thrilling  crises,  such  as  the  ti'ial  of  Hast- 
ings, rose’  to  an  excitement  and  energy  which 
produced  on  his  audience  all  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  highest  oratory. 

Such  were  his  merits.  His  defects  were 
equally  obirioas.  He  was,  first,  sadly  deficient 
in  taste.  It  was,  we  are  certain,  of  him  that 
Wilkes  said  to  Boswell,  “It  was  observed  of 
Apelles*  Venus,  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she 
h^  been  nourished  on  roses,  so  his  oratory 
would  sometimes  make  one  suspect  that  he  eats 
potatoes  and  drinks  whisky.”  Many  noble 
writers  and  speakers,  such  aa  Milton  in  his 
prose,  Burke,  and  Chalmers,  have  been  deficient 
in  taste ; but  the  deficiency  has  only  amounted 
to  extravagance  or  oddity,  not  to  vulgarity  and 
tawdrincss.  But  Sheridan  is  often  tawdry  and 
vulgar,  and  often  affected,  which  is  worse  than 
either,  because  the  parent  of  both.  He  was, 
besides,  destitute  alike  of  genuine  imagination 
and  fancy.  Almost  all  his  flights  and  figures, 
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with  such  nnjoBt  harshness  of  what  he  calls 
Burke’s  " tergirersation.” 

Looking  back  from  our  present  point  of  view 
at  the  French  Revolution,  which  formed  the 
point  of  divergence  between  Burke  and  Wind- 
ham, and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  we  can  not  say 
that  we  sympathize  entirely  with  the  views 
and  conduct  of  either  party.  Both  went  to 
extremes,  by  judging  of  the  great  exjieriinent 
ere  it  was  half  finished.  Burke  and  Windham 
allowed  their  ardent  temperament  and  strong 
decided  opinions  to  hurry  them  into  extrava- 
gant fears  of  the  tendencies  of  democracy — 
fears  partly,  indeed,  justified  by  the  Moloch 
butcheries  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  on  the  contrary,  preached  little  less 
than  resistance  and  rebellion  to  the  legal  and 
regulated  powers  of  the  British  monarchy.  The 
first  two  yoked  themselves  as  coursers  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  power — the  others  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders 
of  mobs.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  followers 
of  both  ^ bettered  their  instruction,”  and  push- 
ed their  views  and  language  ad  abmtrdum, 
Arthur  Young,  Horseley,  Reeves,  and  others, 
openly  supported  despotic  principles,  and  spoke 
of  the  people  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laws  but ‘to  obey  them,  while  Thomas  Paine, 
Godwin,  and  a large  host  of  others,  promul- 
gated opinions  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  destroyed  the  foundations  of  all  civil  so- 
ciety. Some,  on  the  other  hand,  of  great  mark, 
sU>od  between  the  two  extremes,  and  inclined 
alternately  to  both. 

Perhajw  our  tone  toward  Sheridan  in  the  pre- 
vious remarks  may  appear  rather  harsh.  And 
when  we  remember  his  melancholy  end,  we  are 
tempted  to  think  so  ourselves. 

It  was  a very  sad  tragedy,  that  of  Seville 
Row.  There  was  to  be  seen  the  man  on  whose 
lips  senators  and  vest  multitudes  had  hung, 
whose  jests  had  shaken  Old  Drury  from  top  to 
bottom,  till  it  was  one  mass  of  loosened  laugh- 
ter, lying  in  bed.  broken  in  constitution  and 
in  heart,  deriving  his  chief  consolation  and 
strength  from  the  yjotion  which  had  degraded 
and  ruined  him ; deserted  by  his  noble  friends, 
ministered  to  indeed  by  his  wife,  whose  early 
love,  much  tried  and  long  cooled,  had  revived 
in  ita  original  strength  for  this  hour  of  darkness 
and  distress,  but  with  no  hope  on  earth,  and 
with  but  a cold  and  dim  prospect  beyond  the 
grave ; surrounded  by  duns,  and  with  difficul- 
ty saved  from  being  carried  in  his  blankets  to 
a sponging-house — behold  the  end  of  the  ad- 
mired, flattered,  overrated,  underrated,  spoiled, 
and  murdered  Sheridan  I And  yet,  in  six  days, 
what  spectacle  is  it  that  we  see  darkening  the 
streets  of  London?  It  is  a funeral,  and  certain- 
ly it  must  be  a royal  personage  whom  they  are 
bearing  to  the  grave,  for  royal  dukes  and  belt- 
ed earls,  and  lord  bishops,  and  celebrated  states- 
men, and  wits,  and  orators  are  crowding  thera 
No!  it  is  the  funeral  of  that  very  same  shiver- 
ing, starving,  wretch — of  the  wreck  that  was 


once  Sheridan  I Surely  that  funeral  was  the 
mockery  of  hell  1 Let  us  shut  the  disgusting 
scene  by  quoting  the  indignant  lines  of  his  bi- 
ographer : 

**  Oh  ! it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow, 

And  friendship  so  fhlse  in  the  great  and  high-bom  ; 

To  think  what  a long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn ! 

“ How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  fUneral  array 
Of  him  whom  they  shunn’d  in  his  sick-bed  and  sorrow ! 
How  bailiilb  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day. 

Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow !” 

This  is  all  very  true  and  all  very  deplorable, 
and  yet  we  can  not  close  this  paper  without 
drawing  the  strong  moral,  that  had  Sheridan 
been  true  to  himself^  neither  the  insult  of  noble 
neglect  or  the  deeper  insult  of  noble  patronage 
bad  befallen  him.  Had  he  lost  his  scat  in  Par- 
liament on  account  of  his  political  integrity, 
and  not  on  account  of  his  want  of  it ; had  he 
hurt  his  constitution,  as  Burke  did,  by  incessant 
labor,  and  not  by  habitual  excess ; had  he  been 
less  of  a parasite,  a better,  a j*ake,  and  a liar ; 
had  he  put  less  faith  in  the  favor  and  false 
smiles  of  a worthless  prince;  had  he  known 
and  acted  on  the  noble  lines — 

**  Know  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 
Is  wisdom's  root*' — 

then  what  a different  life  had  he  led,  what  a 
different  death  bad  he  died,  and  what  a differ^ 
ent  memory  had  he  left  to  his  country  and  his 
kind! 


FORGIVENESS.— THE  RETURN.  : 
HE  wind  was  northeast  1 
Every  body  knows  that  the  wind  can’t  help 
being  frightfully  aud  bitingly  cold  when  it 
comes  from  that  quarter,  said  to  be  the  place 
to  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  never 
been  able  to  get  him  an  introduction.  I do  not 
see  the  use  of  it  if  he  could,  for  taking  a long 
journey,  when  be  knows  at  starting  he  will 
only  be  received  in  a cold  and  cutting  manner. 

The  wind,  then,  was  northeast,  as  near  as 
could  be  guessed  in  the  dark.  If  you  turned 
your  face  to  that  quarter,  you  might  almost  feel 
certain  it  was,  as  the  whistling  sharpness  seized 
upon  all  prominences  with  such  a numbing 
feel  that  it  made  your  profile  a matter  of  doubt. 
Your  face  became  too  rigid  for  a smile,  and  the 
tips  of  your  fingers  painfully  obtrusive:  rub- 
bing  your  hands  was  a labor  in  vain ; to  put 
them  into  your  pockets  is,  in  such  cases,  most 
advisable ; as  it  dislodges  the  cold  air  which 
creeps  in  the  most  insiduous  manner  all  over 
you — ay»  into  your  very  boots,  notwithstanding 
your  patent  straps. 

The  wind  was  positively  northeast,  and 
worked  away  in  the  most  industrious  manner, 
to  do  credit  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came, 
undoing  all  that  a soft  southwest  had  been 
doing,  in  a damp  way,  for  days. 

It  turned  the  mud  into  hardbake,  and  licked 
up  as  much  of  the  puddles  as  it  could,  and  then 
finished  off  by  framing  and  glazing  them  in  the 
chea]>est  and  most  fanciful  manner.  The  roads 
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were  as  hard  as  the  solid  rock,  giving  a sound 
to  every  footstep,  enough  to  startle  itself  1 
Knock!  knock!  knock! — hammer!  hammer! 
hammer ! went  the  merry  soles — men,  women, 
and  children,  very  little  children  and  all ! 

All  the  undertakers,  living  where  they  are 
never  liked,  could  not  have  come  up  to  it,  even 
with  their  unaccountable  multijdied  knockings. 
It  was  as  if  the  cold-hearted  northeast  was 
making  a gigantic  coffin,  at  a short  notice,  to 
bury  the  summer  and  autumn  in.  Like  an  en- 
ergetic advocate  for  the  early  closing  movement, 
it  put  up  its  sparkling  frost-work  shutters  over 
every  pane ; so  that  the  wooden  ones  might  as 
well  have  been  up,  for  what  you  could  see  of 
the  goods  and  wares  in  the  shopkeepers’  win- 
dows. 

Carters  and  working  men  began  to  belabor 
themselves  with  both  hands,  in  the  most  insane 
manner,  after  the  fashion  of  devout  disciplants. 
Every  body  seemed  to  aim  at  unusual  velocity, 
carrying  out  the  delusion  that  they  were  “put- 
ting on  the  steam,”  by  the  volumes  of  smoke- 
like  breath  that  rolled  palpably  around  them. 
Yet  every  body  appeared  pleased,  although  the 
tears  did  come  in  their  eyes,  and  their  respira- 
tion became  alternately  hot  and  cold. 

It  was  certainly  bracing  and  invigorating, 
lending  the  warm  blood  to  the  hearty  and  giv- 
ing birth  to  pleasant  feelings:  thoughU  of  home 
end  comfortable  firesides,  and  pitiful  thoughts 
for  those  without  them.  A northeast  wund  ap- 
pears a cold  and  boisterous  visitor,  yet  it  blows 
open  the  doors  of  our  hearts,  and  the  doors  of 
shelter  for  the  poor,  that  only  open  at  its  bid- 
ding.. Even  in  its  severit}^  it  brings  charity  in 
its  hand,  and  with  its  cold  finger,  points  out  to 
us  our  duties,  too  often  neglected  at  other  times, 
So  the  northeast  wind  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

The  wind  commemorated  in  the  foregoing 
thoughts  was  a fi*olic6ome  visitor  of  some  few 
winters  ])ast,  and  having  gained  its  point,  w'ent 
the  way  of  all  winds;  what  particular  way  that 
is  1 do  not  pretend  to  know ; for  although  we 
are  pretty  certain  as  to  where  it  comes  from,  if 
there  be  any  faith  in  weathercocks,  where  it 
goes  to  is  a puzzler. 

Long  coaches  where  thcaon  the  road,  at  their 
ver}’  best  I,  and  a companion  to  whom  I shall 
have  mucli  pleasure  in  introducing  you,  had 
rubl>ed  the  frostiness  off  the  window-glass  of 
one  of  those  conveyances,  which  was  taking  us 
down  the  road  some  forty  miles  or  so,  and  seen 
all  that  I have  W'ritten  about  My  companion 
for  it  is  with  him  this  tale  has  to  do,  and  not 
with  me — was  a fine  hale  old  man,  between 
seventy  and  eight}’ — so  his  family  Bible  said; 
but  he  was  a boy.  Age  had  rumpled  his  check 
into  A perfect  cobweb  of  wrinkles,  but  had  left 
the  rosy  color  of  youth  almost  tis  bright  as  ever. 
His  well-turned  leg  was  as  active,  and  his  eye 
as  clear,  as  at  middle  age.  Time  seemed  to 
have  pegged  away  at  (he  tough  old  man,  until 
be  found  it  labor  in  \aiii,  and  then  given  him 
up  in  despair,  to  take  his  own  tiine  about  his 


journey.  The  truth  was,  he  could  not  touch 
his  heart;  when  that  is  young,  man  is  never  old. 

He  was  an  independent  man  in  the  village 
where  he  w’as  born,  to  which  locality  we  were 
bound.  The  same  roof  sheltered  his  gray  hairs 
that  had  sheltered  him  when  sleeping  in  his 
cradle.  Pie,  watching  for  the  London  coaches 
bent  over  the  same  gate,  that  he  had  climbed  up 
for  that  purpose  as  a child.  His  life,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  been  one  of  calm  and  sunshine, 
undisturbed  in  his  cottage  with  the  turmoil  and 
vanity  of  the  great  world. 

1 used  to  call  him  uncle,  from  a distant  re- 
lationship by  marriage:  I did  not  care  how 
distant.  There  is  always  a pleasure  and  a pride 
in  deluding  one’s  self  into  a relationship  with  the 
good.  He,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  jocosity, 
called  me  “my  lord,”  as  I and  the  lord  of  the 
manor  were  the  only  two  seen  about  in  black, 
except,  indeed,  the  gentleman  w'lio  came  over 
for  an  hour  and  a half  on  Sunday  mornings  to 
preach,  from  some  distant  village.  He  Wog 
only  a very  small  visitor,  bis  coat  was  very 
little  seen.  My  uncle,  in  the  kindness  of  hia 
heart,  excused  him : “ Poor  fellow,”  said  he, 
“ he  has  two  more  churches  to  attend  to !” 

We  had  progressed  some  miles  on  our  jdurney, 
and  found  the  cold  getting  more  severe  at  every 
mile;  consequently,  upon  the  first  stoppage  t-o 
change  horses,  we  alighted  to  knock  some  life 
and  feeling  into  our  feet.  At  the  door  of  the 
little  inn,  a small  covered  cart  drew  on  one  side 
to  give  us  room.  After  ordering  something 
wann,  w’c  popped  into  the  large  kitchen,  invited 
by  the  roaring  fire  which  illumined  the  whole 
place.  There,  around  its  blaze,  sat  some  jH>or 
shuddering  wretches,  who,  we  underst^Mxl.  were 
being  passed  to  their  parishes,  in  the  little  cart 
w'hich  we  had  seen  on  our  entrance.  One  more 
particularly  interested  us,  from  her  extreme  old 
age,  which,  from  appearance,  must  have  been 
upward  of  seventy.  The  cold  seemed  to  have 
made  her  insensible ; her  almost  equally  frozen 
companions  were  attempting,  by  every  atten- 
tion, to  bring  back  some  life  into  the  poor  old 
creature. 

“She’s  blind,  too,  poor  old  soul,”  said  one 
rough-looking  fellow,  who  was  rubbing  her 
bony  hand  between  his  palms,  as  lie  saw  our 
pitying  looks;  “ she’ll  never  live  the  w'ny  down. 
Pm  sure;  it’s  come  on  so  bitter,  and  that  tilt 
draws  the  cold  through  us  dreadful.” 

“ Where  is  she  going  to,  poor  soul  ?”  said  my 
pitying  uncle,  as  he  drew  tlie  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

“Thirty  miles  on,  Sir,”  answ^ered  the  man; 
“ The  village  of 

My  uncle  turned  his  eyes  toward  me;  the* 
very  village — his  own  I 

“ I do  not  know  her  face,”  said  he. 

“ I believe.  Sir,  she’s  been  a long  time  awav 
iu  foreign  parts,  or  somewhere:  1 don’t  know 
rightly,”  continued  the  nmn. 

“Poor  thing!  poor  thing!”  muttered  thekind 
old  man;  “slie  must  not  go  on,  it  would  be 
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wofM  than  murder.  Landlady/’  said  he,  tam- 
ing to  the  kind-hearted  woman  who  had  brought 
in  a cap  of  hot  tea  for  the  poor  creature,  **  Black 
Will  8 coach  comee  through  here  in  an  hour, 
she  must  go  with  him.  Til  pay.  Put  her  in- 
side. He’ll  set  her  down : he’s  a kind-hearted 
fellow.  Do  what  you  can  for  her,  there’s  a 
good  soul !” 

As  he  said  all  this  in  a hurried  tone,  he  kept 
gazing  upon  the  death-like  features  of  the  6id 
woman,  and  passing  from  one  poor  shivering 
object  to  another  his  hot  gloss  of  brandy-and- 
water.  He  drew  out  his  purse,  and  put  some 
money  into  the  hand  of  the  landlady.  **  Give 
her  what  you  can  to  do  her  good,”  continued 
be,  “and  I’ll  see  her  after  to-morrow.  I live 
where  she  is  going  to.  Wrap  her  up  you  know, 
and——” 

“ Ready,  Sir,”  says  the  coachman ; “ the  other 
insides  are  in.” 

We  bowled  away.  For  a few  minutes  we  did 
not  utter  a word;  at  last  the  kind  old  man 
began  to  rub  his  hands,  and  exclaim,  “Well, 
getting  out  for  so  short  a time  as  that  circulates 
one’s  blood.  I feel  all  of  a glow — as  warm  as 
a toast  1”  No  doubt  of  it;  but  not  a drop  of 
the  brandy-and- water  had  passed  his  lips. 

“Mone3%”  said  my  uncle,  placing  the  pegs 
leisurely  and  thoughtfully  in  the  cribbage- 
board,  as  we  sat  toasting  our  shins  before  the 
sparkling  logs  on  his  hearth,  after  our  cozy  sup- 
per, on  the  self-same  bitter  night — “ Money,  my 
dear  bo\%  is  given  to  us  as  almoners.  Woe  be- 
tide us  if  we  break  our  trust  1 The  reward  for 
charity  is  unquestionable,  is  immediate.  Wit- 
ness the  glow  that  pervades  the  heart  when 
you  give  to  those  who  are  in  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress. On  the  contrary,  wo  see  the  contiriunl 
misery  of  the  foolish  ones,  who  close  their  hands 
and  their  hearts  against  the  call  of  the  needy; 
scraping  a mountain  of  wealth,  that  they  may 
die  worth  so  much  money,  but  not  one  bless- 
ing. They  drag  the  worthless  weight  with 
til  cm  to  the  verge  of  the  unfathomable  future, 
and  it  sinks  them 

“ ‘ Deeper  and  deeper  still. 

“ If  I ever  feel  indisposed,  or  out  of  humor, 
as  the  world  calls  it  (and  we  are  all  liable  to 
megrims),  I go  among  my  follows,  and  give  my 
mile  where  1 know  it  is  a blessing,  and  rightly 
bestowed,  which  is  very  easy  to  find  out  in 
such  a small  community  as  this  is.  You  would 
be  astonished  what  excellent  physic  I find  it. 
Mind,  my  dear  boy,”  continued  he,  “I  don’t 
preach,  nor  wish  to  give  you  lessons,  for  you 
have  forgotten  more  than  I,  in  my  , “dimple  way, 
ever  knew.  But  these  thoughts,  after  our  pain- 
ful scene  of  to-night,  will  find  utternLce. 

•‘So  take  up  your  cards,  and  let  me  see 
whether  you  play  better  than  you  used  to  do.” 

I did  as  ho  directed  me,  but,  as  had  been  the 
caae  on  all  my  former  visits,  I was  most  woeful- 
ly beaten;  I never  was  a card-player.  My 
brain  was  galloping  and  careering  away  upon 


a thousand  subjects,  called  up  by  the  last  few 
hours’  incidents.  At  last  he  threw  down  the 
cards  with  a laugh,  vowing  that  it  was  no  hon- 
or to  beat  me.  1 bore  it  like  a martyr,  and 
took  ray  candlestick  to  retire  to  bed.  Wo  part- 
ed on  the  landing.  I shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  wished  him  pleasant  dreams.  Who 
doubts  that  he  had  them? 

Such  a bed  I sweet  as  a bed  of  flowers,  in- 
stead of  feathers.  No  more  bumps  in  it  than 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  like  which  it  received  me 
as  1 plunged  into  ii. 

That  dear  old  patchwork  counterpane,  quilt- 
ed to  a miracle  of  warmth,  was  to  me  always, 
like  a memorandum-book  of  generations.  Lit- 
tle square  bits  of  long-departed  pride,  snijjped 
from  the  Sunday-going  gowns  of  aunts  and 
grandmothers,  all  passed  away,  patterns  of 
women.  Could  it  have  found  tongue  to  prate 
of  its  possessors,  what  a strange  history  it  would 
have  been ! 

Tick  — tick — tick!  went  the  powerful  old 
clock.  It  had  me  at  an  advantage  now,  and 
would  be  heard.  It  was  an  unusual  sound  to 
my  metropolitan  ears,  and  I began  counting  its 
vibrations.  I positively  felt  as  if  I were  swing- 
ing with  its  indefatigable  pendulum.  When  I 
bad  almost  got  at  full  swing,  much  to  my  an- 
noyance, the  light  of  my  candle,  which  I had 
placed  on  a well-polished  old  coffer  or  clothes- 
chest,  sent  one  of  its  little  rays  upon  the  frame 
of  a picture  that  hung  opposite  to  my  bed.  I 
knew  the  picture  well : it  was  a very  poor  draw- 
ing of  a young  female  head,  with  high-dressed 
hair,  and  a little  gip^y  bonnet,  with  flaunting 
ribbons ; in  fact,  in  the  style  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, so  mttre  in  our  eyes  at  tlie  present  day,  as 
we,  no  doubt,  shall  be  to  the  eyes  of  a future 
day- 

That  picture  was  the  skeleton  of  my  uncle’s 
peaceful  house.  Ibose  blue  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks  had  made  him  a bachelor,  but  not  a 
cynic.  It  was  no  secret,  every  body  in  the  vil- 
lage knew  of  uncle’s  being  **  crossed  in  love,”  so 
I will  tell  you. 

“More  than  half  a century  before,  the  gray- 
headed old  man,  who  slept  in  the  next  cham- 
ber, was  the  young  athletic  hero  of  the  village- 
green.  From  his  independence,  a sort  of  squire 
— happiness,  and  the  world  all  promise,  before 
him.  To  love  was  part  of  his  nature : the  orig- 
inal of  that  little  picture  was  the  object.  She 
was  an  orphan,  though  well  provided  for — 
brought  up  by  an  old  aunt,  and  had  never  quit- 
ted the  village  of  her  birth.  She  was  spoiled 
and  pett  ed  by  every  body,  who,  of  course,  called 
her  the  village  belle. 

“ Young,  handsome,  and  rich  for  his  position, 
he  soon  became  the  favored  swain,  to  the  dis- 
may of  many  who  had  dared  to  hope.  But 
who  could  rival  him?  None.  The  old  people 
chuckled,  and  said  it  was  just  os  it  should  be — 
both  rich,  both  handsome,  and  both  such  kindly 
hearts,  what  a merry  wedding  it  would  be  I 

“And  so  it  would  have  been;  but  fate  do- 
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creed  it  otherwise.  Months  rolled  on,  and  she 
leaned  on  his  arm  at  church  and  market,  and 
the  old  people  blessed  them  as  they  passed  on 
their  way.  It  was  all  sunshine  I 

‘^The  feast  or  annual  fair  came  round,  and 
with  it  a host  of  visiters  from  far  and  near. 
The  rich  farmer  apd  the  poor  cottager  kept 
open  house:  all  was  innocent  merriment  and 
enjo^mient.  My  uncle  and  his  almost  bride, 
Annie  Leslie — that  was  her  name,  altl)ough  no 
one,  in  my  remembrance,  ever  mentioned  it  be- 
fore him-^anced  with  the  l^est,  and  better  than 
any  body  else,  so  said  the  village  g088ij)s. 

“Among  the  visitors  was  a ga}^  dashing 
young  buck  from  London,  upon  a visit  to  some 
farmer  relation,  who  had  driven  him  over  to  see 
tlie  frolics.  The  cut  of  his  boots  and  the  tie  of 
his  cravat  almost  set  the  village  beaux  mad. 
He  was  young,  gay,  and  agreeable.  His  eye 
soon  fixed  upon  the  village  belle,  Annie:  he 
sought  her  for  a partner,  and  danced  his  best 
My  uncle  looked  on  without  the  slightest  spice 
of  jealousy,  only  pleased  to  see  her  acquit  her- 
self so  charmingly  witli  the  London  gentleman. 
He  felt  proud  of  her. 

“The  feast  was  past  somo  days,  when  an 
alarming  fever  attacked  the  young  lover,  who 
begged  that  Annie  might  not,  in  her  anxie^^ 
be  allowed  to  come  near  him.  He  was  obeyed, 
and,  much  against  her  will  and  entreaties,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  approach  his  bedside. 

“To  the  dismay  of  the  village,  it  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  that  then  most  dreadful  scourge, 
the  small  pox.  Many  fled  the  village ; .^Vnnie, 
among  the  number,  was  forced  away  by  her 
terror-stricken  guardian. 

“ Dreary  and  painful  weeks  passed  over,  and 
his  life  was  spared,  but  his  features  were  much 
altered,  though  not  disfigured.  He  hardly 
know  himselC  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  glass  upon  his  changed  features  lie  would 
not  see  his  betrothed  until,  by  change  of  air, 
he  had  removed  all  fear  of  contagion.  So  that 
three  months  elapsed  from  the  feast  week  be- 
fore he  stood  in  the  road  of  the  village,  look- 
ing out  for  Annie’s  return. 

“She  came,  she  welcomed  him  'with  tears, 
but  there  was  a strange  chill  in  her  manner 
that  penetrated  to  his  heart  Too  soon  the 
busy  tongue  of  rumor  whispered  the  fatal  truth. 
The  London  spark,  'vidio  was  staying  close  to 
the  vicinity  of  her  friends,  to  'whom  she  had 
gone  upon  her  lover’s  illness,  had  been  con- 
stantly seeking  her  sooiety  and  her  regards, 

“Tlie  noble  and  upright  heart  of  my  uncle 
shuddered.  He  sought  her,  and  found  that  the 
gay  manners  and  engaging  air  of  the  more 
])olished  lover  had  estranged  her  ntrcctions. 
Like  a martyr,  he  sacrificed  himself  for  her 
happiness,  or  what  she  considered  as  siieh — 
he  bade  her  be  free.  lie  felt  that  she  turned 
from  his  altered  features  with  little  less  than 
disgust,  and  it  w as  only  his  former  self  that 
she  had  supposed  she  loved. 

“She  left  the  village,  as  every  body  know. 
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to  be  married  to  another : no  bleaainga  follow- 
ed her — for  all  knew  too  well  that  she  had 
spurned  a true  and  afl’ectionate  heart  He 
never  loved  woman  again.  His  yearning  heart 
still  sought  to  know  her  fate ; and  after  years 
were  often  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  placed  her  fortunes  in  a rotten  vessel, 
and  that  she  'wos  unhappy  in  her  choice. 

“More  than  fifty  years  had  passed  away, 
and  he  had  not  forgotten  her.” 

The  pecking  of  the  social  robin  at  my  case- 
ment awoke  me  early  the  next  morning,  soon 
seconded  by  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  old  man, 
exclaiming — 

“ Come,  come,  my  lord  I none  of  your  Lon- 
don ways,  up  and  stirring,  the  toasted  cake  and 
eggs  are  crying  ‘come,  eat  mel’  You  must  be 
rapid  in  your  movements,  for  I intend  you  to 
be  my  assistant  this  moniing.  It  is  my  turn, 

I find,  to  see  the  coals  given  to  the  poor  to- 
day, at  the  Crown  stables— come,  here’s  your 
hot  water,  and  your  boots,”  with  Uiat  he  popped 
them  into  the  room  and  bustled  away,  hum- 
ming with  a merry  chirping  tone,  some  old- 
fashioned  ditty,  of  which  he  had  stores,  about 

**  ’Tis  nvrett  in  the  mom, 

When  sounds  the  horn. 

And  bucks  a hunting  go ; 

For  all  my  fancy 
Dwells  with  my  Nancy, 

For  she  can  cry,  Tally  ho ! ho ! ho !" 

AYe  breakfasted  like  princes,  and  then  bustled 
across  the  road  to  the  Crow'n”  stables,  where 
w- e foiiiul  men,  'U'omen,  and  children  assembled 
■uMth  wheelbarrows,  baskets,  bags,  in  fact,  any 
thing  that  would  hold  any  thing,  waiting  for 
the  charitable  largess  of  coals,  provided  for 
them  by  the  richer  classes,  so  tliat  they  iniiTht 
not  sull’or  during  tlie  inclement  season.  “ Half 
a loaf,  and  a whole  fire,  is  better  than  a whole 
loaf  and  no  fire,”  said  my  uncle. 

He  had  a thousand  kind  greetings  from  them 
nil.  1 could  not  help  smiling,  as  I placed  down 
their  names  and  families,  at  the  severe  look 
with  whieh  ho  whispered  me  that  “ \ve  must 
bo  very  jnirticular.  and  not  give  an  ounce  more 
than  the  rules  allowed.”  God  bless  the  old 
man ! lie  was  continually  popping  some  round 
coal  into  somebody’s  basket,  over  and  above 
the  allow’ance  ; and  the  little  inuffled-up  urch- 
ins were  clustering  around  him  in  the  most 
perplexing  manner,  interfering  sadly  with  his 
dignity.  Children  are  the  best  judges  in  the 
world-  They  believed  in  him,  and  well  they 
might:  he  felt  with  them. 

Opjiosite  to  his  cottage  there  was  a roughly 
fenccd-in  slip  of  an  orchanl,  whieh  had  been  a 
continual  annoyance  to  him.  Boys  will  rob 
orchards.  Ajiples,  it  is  well  known,  are  gifted 
with  a tremendous  power  of  seduct  ion.  There 
is  a positive  wickedness  about  the  tree;  it 
throws  its  arms  over  its  boundary  waW  or  fence, 
right  in  the  faces  of  passes- by,  waving  a load 
of  golden  temptation  to  their  parched  mouths 
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quite  irresistible.  That  orchard  was  not  to 
be  borne;  it  was  the  cause  of  more  family 
squabbles^  juvenile  thrashings,  and  heart-burn- 
ings, than  all  the  rest  of  properly  walled-in, 
respectable  orchards  in  the  kingdom.  The 
surly  proprietor,  however,  wanted  a small  angle 
of  ground  belonging  to  my  uncle,  to  enlarge 
his  stable.  For  once  my  uncle  finessed;  no- 
thing but  that  straggling  bit  of  cankered  or- 
chard would  he  take  in  exchange,  and  he  got 
it  Happy  day  for  the  children ; for  he  took 
down  the  board  of  penalties,  nearly  obliterated 
by  revengeful  throws  from  juvenile  depre- 
dators, and  with  much  humor  replaced  it  with 
one  of  more  amiable  temper.  On  it  was  writ- 
ten— “ Don’t  steak  As  over  the  way.” 

From  that  day  puddings  had  more  apples  in 
them.  That  orchard  became  a valuable  Men- 
tor to  infants;  for  my  uncle  tsok  care  that  all 
deserving  children  should  look  forward  to  it  as 
a positive  reward  of  good  behavior  in  all  in- 
stances, and  a garden  of  Eden,  from  which  all 
delinquents  were  excluded.  It  at  last  was  only 
known  as  “the  children’s  orchard.” 

We  had  just  finished  off  our  last  claimant, 
when  a boy  came  up  to  my  uncle  saying  that 
Master  Dover,  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  wished 
to  speak  with  him,”  who,  being  very  old,  had 
sent  a fleeter  messenger,  “and  that  he  was  now 
waiting  at  my  uncle’s  door.” 

We  soon  reached  the  snow-covered  porch, 
where  stood  the  old  man,  who  was  parish-clerk, 
beadle,  wheelwright — in  fact,  a factotum.  He 
was  an  old  and  respected  friend  of  my  uncle’s. 
As  we  approdbhed  1 saw  that  the  old  man 
wore  a puzzled  look  and  fidgety  manner,  lie 
shook  hands  cordially  with  us,  and  entered  the 
house.  j 

“ Well,  Master  Dover,  w^hat’s  the  world’s  won- 
der that  has  brought  you  dow'n  so  early  this 
morning?”  exclaimed  my  uncle,  placing  a chair 
for  his  visitor,  and  opening  his  little  tbree- 
corucred  cupboard,  wdiere  he  kept  his  unrivaled 
home-made  wines,  and  producing  a bottle  and 
glasses. 

“ Why,  my  dear  sir,  I be  rather  puzzled,  but 
they  made  me  come  about  that  poor  creature 
you  were  so  kind  to  last  night,  as  old  Black 
Will  brought  down,  lie  wouldn’t  leave  her 
any  where,  except  at  his  cousin’s,  down  at  ‘The 
Plow ;’  where,  of  course,  she’s  been  well  looked 
after.  But  w’e  w’ant  to  know  what  to  do,  as 
we  looks  up  to  you,  you  know,  and — ” Here 
the  old  man  nibbed  his  hair  down  on  his  fore- 
head, and  turned  his  e\^cs  with  an  embarrassed 
look  toward  me,  as  if  claiming  my  assistance 
in  fonie  way.  I felt  puzzled. 

‘•poor  soul,  poor  soul !”  replied  iny  uncle,  as 
he  p^>urcd  out  the  wine;  “wc  luiist  see  about 
ner,  and  find  out  wlio  she  is,  and  her  right  of 
settlement,  and  all  that;  but  I’ll  pop  down  my- 
selt  and  talk  to  them  at  ‘The  Plow.’” 

“The  overseer  has  been  down,  and — and  he 
thought,  as  I was  one  of  your  oldest  friends,  1 
had  better  come  down  and  talk  a bit  about  it  1” 


continued  the  old  man,  twitching  and  shufiMng 
about  in  his  seat^  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner. 

“ Oh  1 rights  very  right  I Here  is  your  health, 
and  as  many  more  years  as  you  wish  yourself!” 
said  my  uncle,  as  he  finished  his  glass,  and 
looked  upon  his  old  contemporary  with  a benev- 
olent smile. 

As  my  uncle  turned  to  the  enpboard  to  look 
for  a piece  of  cake,  the  old  clerk  motioned  to 
me  with  a piteous  look,  holding  up  his  hands 
and  shaking  his  head  toward  my  uncle,  who, 
placing  the  looked-for  cake  upon  the  table,  took 
his  seat,  and  said:  “Pray,  Master  Dover,  who 
is  the  poor  blind  soul  I” 

“Ah,  master,  that  be  it;  I ain’t  got  courage 
to  out  with  it;  my  heart  gets  in  my  throat! 
I wish  they’d  sent  any  soul  else  but  me.  But 
dang  it!  I be  an  old  fool!”  Here  he  wiped 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  the  positive  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  cold  as  the  day  wa& 
“Dang  the  thing!  it  must  out,  my  dear  old 
friend.  That  poor  soul  that  you  sav^  last  night 
from  death — after  fifty  years’  absence — is — 
your  Annie  Leslie!” 

I started  toward  my  uncle,  for  I thought 
ho  would  have  fallen  from  his  chair!  A sud- 
den paleness  overspread  his  face,  and  his  hands 
turned  death-like,  as  he  clasped  them  convul- 
sively before  him.  Ilis  old  playfellow  and 
friend  looked  upon  him  in  his  violent  shock, 
with  the  tears  coursing  each  other  down  his 
rugged  cheeks. 

“To  think,”  said  old  Master  Dover,  “that 
she.  Sirs,  whom  I remember  young,  happy,  and 
well  to  do,  should  have  come  to  this!  It’s  now 
gone  fifty  year,  and  more,  sin  my  dame  went 
to  school  with  her.  She’s  down  along  with  her 
now.  Sir.  A bad  husband  she  got  when  she 
chose  to  have  that  rakey  ne’er-do-well  I Ah, 
poor  dear  soul!  after  fifty  years  to  come  back 
a pauper  to  her  parish  I blind,  too ! — ” 

“ Dover  1 Dover!”  said  my  uncle,  in  a hur- 
ried and  hysterical  manner,  rising  suddenly, 
with  an  effort,  from  his  chair.  “No,  no,  no, 
no ! Annie  Leslie — for  to  me  she  will  always 
be  Annie  Leslie — ^haa  not  returned  to  the  par- 
ish a pauper!  No,  no,  no!  poor  Annie  is  not 
come  to  the  pariah  1 Annie  Leslie  has  returned 
to  me  1” 

We  were  soon  hurrying  along  the  pretty  lone 
leading  to  the  church,  wlicre  dwelt  many  of  my 
uncle’s  tenants.  Here  an  old  couple  were  quick- 
ly arranged  with  to  receive  the  stricken  wan- 
derer, and  to  afford  her  every  comfort  The 
parish  clerk  was  working  like  a horse,  although 
surrounded  by  willing  hands,  between  my 
uncle’s  house  and  the  asylum  for  poor  Annie, 
all  the  day,  carrying  every  thing  for  her  com- 
fort that  could  he  thought  of.  Late  in  the  day, 
she  was  installed  in  her  new  habitation,  under 
my  superintendence;  for  my  uncle  dared  not 
venture  within  sight  of  the  place. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that 
poor  afflicted  creature,  when  she  found  that  the 
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reject€d  of  her  youth  was  the  shield  and  com- 
forter of  her  age ! 

The  sweet  bells  pealed  out  from  the  modest 
spire,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday.  My  uncle  took  my  arm  to 
proceed  to  church,  but  not  by  his  accustomed 
path.  He  took  his  course  up  the  village;  for 
the  old  route  lay  by  the  door  of  the  cottage 
where  Annie  Leslie  was  sheltered. 

“My  dear  boy,”  said  he  to  me,  “the  imper- 
fect light  of  last  night,  and  my  failing  sight, 
have  left  no  impression  of  the  appearance,  thank 
God!  of  Annie  Leslie.  I am  too  old,  now,  to 
tear  from  my  imagination  the  picture  that  it 
has  long  held.  I wish,  for  the  few  remaining 
years  of  my  life,  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  sad  reality.  Therefore,  1 never  pass  that 
way  to  church  again.  She  is  cast  from  a sea 
of  trouble  at  my  feet,  and  I am  spared  to  save 
her!  What  more  could  I ask?  The  rejoicing 
that  is  in  my  heart  is  indefinable.” 

His  friends,  as  they  stood  clustered  round  the 
porch  to  greet  him,  uttered  not  one  word  of  the 
returned  one,  but  every  hand  was  held  out  for 
a grasp ; no  one  would  be  denied.  That  morning 
few  eyes  could  be  turned  from  that  venerable 
old  man ; thoughts  of  him  mingled  with  every 
prayer.  His  heart  was  at  peace,  for  he  had 
forgiven  1 

THE  TEMPTRESS. 

K'HARD  PENSON  was  a native  of  West- 
moreland, his  place  of  birth  being  the  small 
village  of  Bedstone,  on  the  bordei's  of  Gilgraith 
Forest,  some  miles  north  of  Appleby.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  what  is  called  a “statesman”  in 
those  parts,  that  is,  he  farmed  his  own  land; 
but  long-continued  ill-health,  the  death  of  his 
notable  wife,  and  other  crosses  and  losses,  so  re- 
duced him  in  the  world,  that  he  died — when 
Richard,  his  onl}’’  child,  was  in  his  twentieth 
year — in  little  better  than  insolvent  circum- 
stances, the  son,  who,  from  his  desultory  and 
rather  bookish  habits,  Imd  never  been  of  much 
use  upon  the  farm,  finding  himself,  afler  every 
thing  had  been  disposed  of,  and  all  debts  paid, 
the  master  of  about  £200  only,  and  destitute, 
withal,  of  skill  in  either  head  or  hand  to  turn 
his  modest  capital  to  account  Being,  however, 
BO  young,  of  stout  frame  and  sanguine  temper- 
ament, he  might  not  for  some  time  have  fully 
realized  the  undesiralfleness  of  his  position  and 
prospects,  but  for  the  light  uiK  vpectedly  shed 
over  them  by  the  dark,  scornfui  eyes  of  Judith 
Morton,  a damsel  of  about  seventeen,  and  the 
daughter  of  John  Morton,  a statesman  of  com- 
fortable means,  with  whom,  while  lu’s  father  yet 
lived  in  reputedly  fair  circumstances,  he  had 
been  on  terras  of  sweetheart  intimacy,  or  at 
least  as  much  so  as  some  half  a dozen  other  bo- 
vine youths  whom  Judith  Morton’s  handsome 
pereon  and  comparatively  cultivated  airs  and 
graces  attracted  round  her.  The  first  t ime  Rich- 
ard Penson  met  her  after  the  final  winding  up 


of  his  father’s  affairs,  he  was  so  thoroughly  made 
to  understand  that  an  idle,  know-nothing  young 
fellow,  with  £200  for  all  his  fortune,  was  no 
match  for  Judith  Morton,  that  the  next  half- 
hour  was  passed  in  mental  debate  as  to  which 
of  the  three  expedients  for  ridding  himself  of 
liateful  life — ^Imnging,  drowning,  or  poisoning 
— he  should  adopt;  and  he  at  length  decided 
upon  almost  ns  desperate  a leap  in  the  dark  as 
’either  of  them,  by  forthwith  writing  to  a Lon- 
don attorney,  whose  advertisement,  setting  forth 
a willingness  to  accept  an  active,  clever  young 
man  as  articled  clerk,  at  a moderate  premium, 
had  strongly  arrested  his  attention  the  day  pre- 
viously at  Appleby — that  he  should  be  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  having  a personal  inter- 
view with  the  advertiser  as  quickly  as  the 
coach,  leaving  Appleby  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, would  carry  him  thither.  Three  days  aft- 
erward, accordingly,  Richard  Penson  presented 
himself  at  the  attorney’s  office.  That  worthy’s 
business  lay  chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he 
was  rightly  reputed  one  of  the  sharpest,  least 
scrupulous  practitioners  that  classic  institution 
could  boast  of.  He  quickly  discerned  with 
those  keen,  vulpine  eyes  of  his,  that  there  was 
the  stuff  for  a clever  fellow  in  Richard  Penson ; 
and  a bargain  was  finally  struck,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  cash, 
and  his  services  for  five  years,  the  young  coun- 
tryman assured  himself  of  board,  lodging,  and 
a small  salar\’  during  that  period,  and  his*  arti- 
cles at  the  end  thereof.  Penson  took  readily  to 
his  new  vocation,  and  ultimatelj  became  note<l 
as  a keen  adept  in  the  tortuous,  shifty  practice 
so  highly  appreciated  by  the  class  of  clients 
with  whom  he  had  chiefly  to  deal ; though  I do 
not  believe  he  would  have  lent  himself  to  any 
decidedly  unprofessional  expedient,  dangerous- 
ly near  as  in  the  fervor  of  his  temperament  he 
might  at  times  have  ventured  near  the  faintly- 
traoed  boundary -line,  which  marks  the  limit 
which  an  attorney  may  not  overstep  in  defense 
of  the  most  liberal  and  interestii'g  of  clients. 
For  the  rest,  Richard  Penson  was  a fairly-con- 
ducted, pleasant,  companionable  young  fellow, 
except  when,  more  freshly-primed  than  usual, 
and  alone  with  some  one  or  two  of  his  inti- 
mates, he  got  maudlin  about  Judith  Morton — 
her  charms,  caprices,  cruelties.  A detestable 
infliction.  I well  remember,  were  those  obliging 
confidences;  but  rested  so  slightly  upon  my 
memory,  that  the  solo  and  hazy  impression  I 
derived  from  them  was  that  he  had  been  jilted 
by  a handsome  young  shrew,  who,  most  likely  - 
on  accotint  of  her  brimstone  temper,  had  n^t 
yet  obtained  a husband,  when  Richard  Penson 
finished  his  time,  and  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
roll  ns  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
Soon  after  that  event  he  left  town  for  West- 
raoroland,  in  renewed  quest,  I had  no  doubt,  of 
his  old  flame.  I neither  saw  nor  heard  any 
thing  of  him  again  till  about  three  years  after- 
ward, when  I met  him  just  by  the  Great  Turn- 
stile, Holborn ; but  so  changed  was  he,  that  I. 
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for  some  momenta,  vainly  cast  about  in  my  mem- 
ory as  to  whom  the  pallid,  care-worn,  poverty- 
stricken  man  whose  proffered  hand  I mechan- 
ically held  in  mine,  could  be. 

“ You  do  not  remember  me?”  he  aaid,  with  a 
dull,  wintery  smile.  The  voice,  and  a peculiar 
north-country  accent,  enabled  me  to  do  so  in- 
stantly, and  1 blurted  out,  **  Richard  Pensonl 
But,  good  God  1 what  has  come  to  you  ? Why 
you  look  like  an  old  man!” 

“I  am  one,”  he  answered.  “Age  is  not  al- 
ways truly  reckoned  by  years.” 

“Surely,”  1 said,  after  a slight  pause,  “that 
old  craze  of  yours  about  the  W estmoreland  spit- 
fire you  used  to  talk  of,  can  not  have  made 
such  a wreck  of  a sensible  man?” 

“ Certainly  not ; or,  at  least,  not  in  the  way 
you  appear  to  suppose.  But  come ; if  you  have 
an  hour  to  spare,  and  w'ill  stand  treat  for  a few 
glasses,  I will  tell  you  all  about  it” 

“Stand  treat  for  a few  glasses!”  The  hot 
blood  burned  in  my  cheeks  and  temples  as  I 
echoed  this  sad  confession  of  meanness  and  deg- 
radation from  my  former  acquaintance ; but  he 
did  not  appear  to  heed,  or  was  callous  to,  the 
implied  meaning  of  the  exclamation ; and  upon 
my  stammering  out  that  he  was  welcome  to  as 
many  glasses  as  ho  chose  to  have,  he  brighten- 
ed up  into  a kind  of  sickly  gayety,  said,  “I  was 
always  a trump,”  and  led  the  way  to  a tavern 
in  Chancery  Lane.  There,  and  at  subsequent 
interviews,  1 was  made  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
lowing strange  and  warning  story.  Much  of 
the  dialogue,  which  he  had  a morbid  fondness 
for  repeating,  he  had  written  out. 

When  Richard  Penson,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  five  yeainj,  revisited  his  birth-place, 
he  found  Judith  Morton  still  single ; and  though 
in  her  twenty- third  year,  as  freshly  beautiful, 
to  his  mind,  as  when  he  had  last  seen  her. 
He  soon  found,  moreover,  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  she  should  become  his 
wife,  albeit  the  refusal  was  this  time  more  gen- 
tly intimated  than  on  a former  occasion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  one 
Robert  Masters,  a thriving  “statesman,”  but 
about  ten  years  her  senior,  had  been  courting 
her  off  and  on  for  a long  time ; but  somehow 
Uie  affair  seemed  as  far  or  farther  off  than  ever 
from  a matrimonial  termination.  It  w’^as  also 
reported  that  a former  beau  of  hers,  Charles 
Harpur,  who  had  emigrated  to  Ameiica,  and 
greatly  prospered  there,  with  whom  she  had 
constantly  corresponded,  was  shortly  expected 
to  pay  a visit  to  England,  and  of  course  to 
Westmoreland  Thus  admonished  of  the  folly 
of  further  indulgence  in  his  dream-fancies,  Pen- 
son  turned  his  lingering  steps  first  toward  Ap- 
pleby, where,  however,  no  opening  for  an  addi- 
tional attorney  presented  itself,  and  finally  he 
came  as  far  southward  os  Liverpool,  opened  an 
office  in  Scotland  Road,  and  diligently  strove 
to  edge  himself  into  the  legal  business  of  that 
fiourishing  city.  The  result  was  so  dishearten- 1 
iog,  that  at  the  end  of  about  six  months’  fruit- 1 
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less  endeavor  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell 
his  office-desk,  stool,  chairs,  and  brass  plate,  and 
retuiTi  to  the  service  of  his  old  master,  who 
would,  he  knew,  be  glad  to  employ  him,  when 
an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  tal- 
ents suddenly  presented  itself,  and  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  venture  upon  the  perilous  path  the  near 
end  of  which  was  destruction.  | 

He  w^as  sitting,  he  told  me,  in  his  office  one 
wet,  gloomy  afternoon  in  January,  before  a 
handful  of  fire,  alternately  revolving  in  his 
mind  his  own  dismal  present  and  future,  and 
two  or  three  startling  paragraphs  that  had  just 
been  copied  into  the  Liverpool  journals  from 
the  AVestmoreland  county  paper.  To  him  they 
were  of  great  interest,  but  iu  some  degree  un- 
intelligible. Robert  Masters,  the  quondam 
bachelor  of  Judith  Morton,  before  spoken  of, 
had,  it  appeared,  been  killed  at  a place  in  Gil- 
graith  Forest  by  a pistol-shot;  and  according 
to  one  account,  robbery  must  have  been  the 
motive  of  the  assassin,  as  the  deceased’s  pockets 
had  been  rifled  and  bis  gold  watch  carried  off; 
while,  according  to  another  and  later  para- 
graph, Charles  Harpur,  a person  of  good  prop- 
erty, recently  arrived  from  abroad,  had  been 
fully  committed  for  the  murder;  the  suggested 
cause  whereof  was  jealousy  with  respect  to  a 
Jemima  Morton,  a young  woman,  the  paper 
stated,  of  great  pereonal  attractions.  “ Tiie  mis- 
take in  the  Christian  name,  Jemima  for  Judith,” 
mused  Penson,  “is  obvious  enough;  but  how 
comes  it  that  both  jealousy  and  plunder  are 
spoken  of  as  motives  for  the  crime?  Charles 
Harpur  is  not  a robber,  and  yet  both  money 
and  watch  were  missing.  I must  even,  poor  as 
I am,  pay  a visit  to  Bedstone.  Ha!  Well,  this 
is  strange !” 

A slight  noise  at  the  window  had  caused  him 
t-o  look  suddenly  up  in  that  direction,  and  to 
his  great  surprise,  almost  consternation,  he  saw 
the  handsome  and  excited  eouutenauce  of  Judith 
Morton,  just  above  the  dwarf  Venetian  blinds, 
the  dark,  flashing  eyes,  peering  eagerly  into  the 
office,  wherein  she  yet,  he  observed,  discerned 
nothing.  His  sudden  starting  up  revealed  him 
to  her;  a kind  of  wdld  smile  of  recognition 
glanced  over  her  features,  and  in  another  min- 
ute Judith  Morton  was  face  to  face  with  Richard 
Penson — she,  this  time,  the  suppliant  for  favor. 

Miss  Morton  was  habited  in  deep  mourning, 
and  her  appearance  and  manner  evinced  much 
flurry  and  disquietude.  Hastily  seating  her- 
self, she  drew  forth  a sealed  packet  from  a large 
reticule,  saying,  a.s  she  did  so,  in  reply  to  Pen- 
son’s  questioning  glance  at  her  mourning  dress, 
“For  my  father;  he  died  about  three  months 
since.”  Then  holding  the  packet  or  parcel  in 
her  hand,  she  gazed  fixedly  for  a moment  or 
tw'o  at  her  astounded  auditor,  as  if  to  ascertain 
if  the  influence  she  once  possessed  over  him  had 
been  weakened  by  time  and  absence.  Appar- 
ently the  scinitiny  was  satisfactory;  a bright 
gleam  of  female  pride  danced  in  her  eyes,  and 
Uiere  was  an  accent  of  assured  confidence  in  the 
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tone  with  which  she  said,  I am  here,  Richard 
Penson,  to  retain  you  professionally  in  a matter 
deeply  affecting  myself^  with  the  full  persuasion 
that  spite  of — perhaps  in  some  degree  because 
of — ^bygones,  you  will  not  fail  me  in  this  hour 
of  ne^” 

Penson’s  heart  was  in  his  throat,  and  a few 
broken  words  could  only  gurgle  through  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  soul  and  bod}’^  at  her  service. 
The  prideful  smile  shot  more  brightly  than  be- 
fore across  the  face  of  the  temptress,  and  the 
voice  was  gentle  and  caressing  which  replied, 
“I  knew  that  would  be  your  answer,  Richard.” 
After  hesitating  for  a moment,  she  took  a note 
from  her  purse  and  placed  it  before  the  wonder- 
mute  attorney : it  was  a Bank  of  England  note 
for  fifty  pounds ; and,  in  the  excitement  of  his 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  he  rejected  it  almost  in- 
dignantly. 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  Judith  Morton,  “you  must 
accept  it  My  father,  as  I told  you,  is  no  more, 
and  I am  tolerably  well  off,”  adding,  with  in- 
sinuative  meaning,  “and,  better  perhaps  than 
that,  I am  now  iny  own  mistress.”  Penson 
took  the  note  thus  pressed  upon  him,  and  an 
embarrassing  but  brief  silence  ensued,  broken 
by  Judith  Morton,  who.  having  unsealed  the 
packet  of  papers,  said,  “These  are  office  co- 
pies of  the  depositions  made  in  the  case  of 
Charles  Harpur,  of  which  you  have  doubtless 
heard.”  The  attorney’s  countenance  fell  as  Ju- 
dith pronounced  that  name,  and  she  hastened 
to  say,  “ It  is  not  3"oii  will  find  for  his  sake  that 
I am  chiefly  interested ; but  first  you  must  read 
those  papers.  I will  go  and  take  tea  while  you 
do  80,  at  the  inn  below,  where  the  coach  stojv 
ped.  I shall  not  be  gone  more  than  half  an 
hour.” 

The  peremptory  manner  of  the  young  woman 
forbade  reply,  and  as  soon  as  the  street-door 
closed  behind  her,  Penson  addressed  himself  to 
the  perusal  of  the  depositions.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  palpitating  bewilderment  of  his 
brain  so  far  subsided  as  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinctly seize  and  comprehend  what  he  read; 
but  professional  habit  at  length  resumed  its  in- 
fluence, and  by  the  time  Miss  Morton  returned 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  case  as  far  as 
it  was  disclosed  b}^  the  depo.'^itions. 

“Well,”  said  she,  with  seeming  calmness, 
“your  opinion  upon  this  sad  affair.” 

“Tliere  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  it,”  re- 
plied Penson ; “the  facts  lie  in  a nutsliell.  Har- 
pur met  the  deceased  at  a farmer’s  dinner,  after 
which,  boUi  b>*iiig  elevated  by  wine,  Harpur 
took  offense  at  something — it  is  not  stated  what 
— that  Masters  said  respecting  you,  and  a vio- 
lent quarrel  and  fight  ensued.  Three  nights 
afterward  Masters  is  found  dead,  with  a bullet 
through  his  brain.  James  Blundell,  a respecta- 
ble man,  whom  I know  well,  swears  positively 
that  he  heard  the  report,  and  about  ten  minutes 
afterward  saw  Harpur  running  from  the  spot, 
not  far  from  wffiich  the  body  was  next  morning 
found;  his  face,  clearly  visible  in  the  brilliant 


moonlight,  as  white  as  chalk,  and  holding  a pis- 
tol in  his  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  Harpur  killed  the  deceased,  though 
perhaps  under  circumstances  that,  if  provable, 
might  reduce  the  offense  to  manslaughter.” 

“ You  noticed  that  the  man’s  watch  and  money 
were  not  to  be  found?”  said  Judith  Morton. 

“Yes;  and  that  is  certainly  an  odd  circum- 
stnnee ; but  probably,  as  I see  is  suspected,  they 
were  stolen  by  some  pei’son  who  discovered  the 
body  earlier  in  the  morning  than  Blundell  and 
the  constable  did.” 

“ Is  there  nothing  which  in  your  opinion 
affects  the  credibility  of  Blundell’s  testimony?” 

“ Not  essentially : to  be  sure  there  appears  to 
have  been  ill-blood  between  him  and  Masters^ 
but  that  fact  can  not  have  any  weight  against 
the  ' ■” 

“ Not  if  strengthened — made  weighty,”  inter- 
iniptcd  the  young  woman,  with  suggeetivc  em- 
phasis. 

“ I — I do  not  comprehend  you,”  stammered 
Penson  greatly  startled,  as  he  told  me^  more  by 
her  manner  than  words. 

“ You  must  then,  and  thoroughly,”  said  Judith 
Morton,  who  was  now  deathly  pale,  “ or  nothing 
effectual  will,  I see,  be  done.  There  is  no  one 
within  hearing?” 

“Not  a soul  I” 

“ Draw  your  chair  closer  to  mine,  however, 
that  I may  speak  the  secret^  which  will  pUicc  me 
m yoxir  power,  in  a whisper ; it  was  I 'slew  Ro- 
bert Masters  1” 

“ God  of  heaven — you  I — ^impossible  I” 

“It  is  true,  and  therefore  possible,  as  yon 
shall  hear — ^but  first  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion : With  all  my  faults  of  temper,  caprices, 
vexatious  follies,  was  I not  always  a truthfol 
girl?” 

“ Certainly ; you  were  ever  sincere  and  plain 
spoken.” 

“I  was  sure  you  would  do  me  that  justice: 
you  will  then  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  exact 
truth  of  what  I am  about  to  relate,  which  I will 
do  as  briefly  as  possible.  Charles  Harpur,  one 
of  iny  old  lovers,  as  you  know — though  after 
what  is  passed  he  can  never  be,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, more  to  me  t han  ho  is  at  this  moment 
— lately  returned  from  America  much  richer 
than  he  loft  England,  and  renewed  his  addresses, 
which  were  accepted.  Tliia  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Masters,  who  was  once  engaged  to  me, 
and  he,  as  you  know,  met  and  quarreled  with 
Harpur.  The  injurious  hints  thrown  out  against 
me  on  that  occasion  were  dismissed  from  Har- 
pur’s  mind,  after  an  explanation  with  me,  and 
Masters,  foiled  in  his  selfish  and  malignant  pur- 
pose, had  the  audacious  insolence  to  writi*  me 
word  that  unless  I broke  with  Harpur  he  would 
send  him  some  foolish  lettei*s  of  mine,  long  since 
written,  of  no  harm  whatever  if  rend  and  in- 
terpreted by  calm  reason,  but  which  would  I 
knew  drive  Harpur  mad  with  jealous  fury.  I 
so  far  suppled  my  mind  as  to  write  a note  to 
Masters,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  maulinees 
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and  honor,  the  retam  of  those  letters  to  me. 
Judging  hj  his  reply  he  was  in  some  degree  af- 
fected by  the  justice  and  earnestness  of  my  ap- 
peal, and  promised  if  1 would  meet  him  at  nine 
o’clock  that  evening  at  an  old  trysting-place  he 
mentioned,  he  would  return  my  letters,  should 
he  not  succeed  in  persuading  me  not  to  marry 
Harpur.  I determined  on  meeting  him;  the 
evenings  were  light  and  calm,  and  I have  ever 
felt  an  almost  man-like  want  of  fear.  Yet  as  the 
hour  approached,  and  I set  off  for  the  place  of 
meeting,  I was  disturbed  by  a vague  sense  of  mis- 
giving, as  of  the  near  approach  of  calamity  and 
misfortune,  and  I called  at  Harpur^s  lodgings, 
with  the  purpose  of  informing  him  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  guiding  myself  by  his  counsel. 
Unhappily  he  was  not  at  home,  and  after  wait- 
ing some  time  I again  determined  to  keep  the 
appointment  with  Masters  at  all  hazards.  As  I 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  an  open  case  contain- 
ing two  small  pistols  caught  my  eye,  and  I im- 
mediately seized  one,  precisely  why  I hardly 
know  myself,  except  from  an  undefined  thought 
of  shielding  myself  from  possible  insult,  should 
Master’s  rage  at  finding  me  inWnciblo  to  his 
entreaties  prompt  him  to  offer  me  any.  I con- 
cealed  the  weapon  beneath  my  shawl,  and  did 
not,  I well  remember,  bestow  a thought  even  as 
to  whether  it  was  loaded  or  not  I met  Robert 
Masters — he  urged  me  by  every  argument  he 
could  think  of  to  discard  Harpur  and  renew 
mv  long  since  broken  engagement  with  him- 
self I refused  firruly,  perhaps  scornfully,  to 
do  so,  and  passionately  insisted  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  promise  respecting  the  letters.  In 
his  exa.speration,  Masters  swore  he  would  do 
no  such  thing,  and  taking  one  from  his  pocket, 
he  opened  and  pretended  to  read  from  it  a love- 
passage  which,  had  I not  been  almost  out  of 
my  senses  with  rage  and  indignation,  I must 
have  been  sure  I never  could  have  written.  I 
sprang  forward  to  clutch  the  letter,  a struggle 
for  its  possession  ensued,  and,  how  it  happened 
I know  not,  certainly  by  no  voluntaiy^  act  of 
mine,  the  pistol  in  my  hand  went  off : there  was 
a flash  and  a report,  sounding  to  me  like  thunder, 
and  Robert  Masters  lay  dead  at  my  feet  1 What 
followed  I can  only  confusedly  describe:  for  a 
time  I was  transfixed — rooted  with  terror  to 
the  spot,  but  presently  the  stunning  sense  of 
horror  was  succeeded  by  apprehension  for  my- 
self ; and,  by  what  prompted  cunning  I know 
not,,  though  doubtless  with  a wild  hope  of 
thereby  inducing  a belief  that  the  deed  had 
been  committed  by  robbers,  I threw  myself  on 
my  knees  beside  the  corpse,  and  not  only  pos- 
sessed myself  of  the  letters,  but  of  the  slain 
man’s  watch  and  purse.  I had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  I heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  I 
started  up  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  guilt  and 
fear,  leaving  the  fatal  pistol  on  the  ground. 
The  footsteps  were  Harpur’s:  he  had  reached 
borne  soon  after  I left,  and  followed  me  only  to 
arrive  too  late  I I disclosed  every  thing  to  him ; 
be  bad  faith  in  my  truth,  as  I am  sure  you  j 
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have,  and  swore  never  to  betray  me:  be  haa^ 
you  know,  faithfully  kept  his  word,  though 
hiiUself  apprehended  for  the  crime.” 

Judith  Morton  ceased  speaking,  and  Penson, 
aghast,  stupefied,  could  not  utter  a word. 

“Well,  Richard  Penson,”  said  she  after  a 
painful  silence  of  some  minutes,  “ have  you  no 
counsel  to  offer  me  in  this  strait?” 

“ Counsel,  Judith,”  replied  Penson,  with  white 
lips,  “ what  counsel  can  I offer  f The  only 
effect  of  this  confession,  if  made  public,  would 
be  to  consign  you  to  the  scaffold  instead  of 
Harpur;  for  those  who  would  sit  in  judgment 
upon  your  life  would  not  believe  that  the  pistol 
was  accidentally  discharged.” 

“That  is  also  my  opinion,  and  can  you  do 
nothing  to  save  my  life — ray  innocent  life,  Rich- 
ard ; for  be  assured  that  rather  than  a guiltleM 
man  shall  perish  through  my  deed,  I will  de- 
nounce myself  as  the  slayer  of  Robert  Master*. 
You  have  a reputation  for  lawyer-craft,”  she 
added,  “ and  money  shall  not  be  wanting.” 

“There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  an  ao- 
quittal.”  said  Penson,  “except  by  having  re- 
course to  perilous  devices  that — In  short,  I 
see  no  chance  of  a successful  defense.” 

“You  once  loved  me,  Richard  Penson,”  said 
Judith  Morton,  in  a low,  agitated  voice,  “or  at 
least  you  said  you  did.” 

“ Once  loved  you — mid  I did !”  echoed  Pen- 
son. 

“ I know  not  what  to  say,”  continued  Judith, 
as  if  xinhecding  his  words,  and  with  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground ; “ Harpur  can  never  be,  as  I 
told  you,  more  to  me  than  he  is  now — I have 
reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  be : faithful,  os  yet,  as  he  has  proved  to  his 
promise  not  to  betray  me ; and  it  may  be,  Rich- 
ard— it  may  be,  I say — though  that,  1 begin  to 
think,  will  have  slight  weight  with  you — that 
— that  gratitude  might  lend  me  to  reward,  to 
return  the  devotion  to  which  I should  be 
indebted  for  the  preserrtition  of  my  young 
Ufe,” 

“Judith — Judith  Morton!”  gasped  Penson, 
“ do  not  drive  me  mad !” 

“ Make  no  rash  promises,  Richard,  to  incur 
peril  for  rny  sake,”  said  Judith  Morton,  rising 
from  her  chair;  “by  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  hftve  thought  the  matter  calmly  over.  I 
will  call  about  ten  o’clock,  and  you  can  then 
tell  me  if  I can  count  or  not  upon  effectual  help 
from  you.  Good-night,” 

She  was  gone ; but  not  till  her  purpose  had 
been  thoro\jghly  accomplished.  Richard  Pen- 
son’s  resolution  was  taken,  and  before  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed  that  night,  his  eager  and 
practiced  brain  had  elaborated  a plan — auda- 
cious, and  full  of  peril  to  himself — wherebv  an 
acquittal  might  be,  with  almost  certaini  v . in- 
sured. “I  do  it” — it  was  thus  he  gloze<i  ;ha 
scheme  to  his  own  conscience — “ I do  it  to  save 
her  life — her  young  and  innocent  life,  as  she 
truly  says,  and  I will  take  care  that  no  harm 
shall  ultimately  befall  Blundell  He  will  have 
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abnndant  means  of  self-Tindication  when — when 
1 and  Judith  are  safe  beyond  the  Atlantic.” 

The  clocks  were  chiming  ten  when  Judith 
Morton  entered  the  young  attorney’s  office  on 
the  following  morning.  “There  is  more  than 
hope,  there  is  triumph,  safety  in  your  look,”  she 
said,  ungloving  her  hand,  and  extending  it  to 
Penson. 

“ Yes,  Judith,”  he  replied,  “ I have  determin- 
ed upon  running  all  risks  to  extricate  you  from 
tliis  peril.  And  first  the  watch — a description 
of  which  I shall,  as  the  prisoner’s  attorney,  take 
care  to  advertise  by-and-by — ^have  you  it  with 
you  f” 

“ Yes ! here  it  is ; but  what  is  it  you  propose 
doing!” 

“ That,  dear  Judith,  I must  be  excused  for  not 
disclosing.  Success  depends  upon  close  secrecy. 
I will,  however,  see  Harpur  as  his  professional 
adviser,  without  delay,  and  assure  him — for  his 
continued  silence  is  paramountly  essential — 
that  an  acquittal  is  certain,  but  not  of  the 
means  of  procuring  it— stone  walls  having  ears, 
as  they  say — ^and  indiscretion  being  as  fatal  as 
treachery.” 

“No  evil  will  fall  upon  any  innocent  person  I” 
asked  the  young  woman. 

“No  permanent  evil — of  that  he  assured,”  re- 
plied Penson.  This  was  about  all  that  passed 
between  the  confederates,  and  a few  minutes 
afterward  Judith  Morton  took  leave,  and  was 
soon  on  her  way  home. 

Harpur  8 trial  came  on  during  the  March  As- 
size, at  Appleby,  and  as  the  case  had  excited 
much  interest  in  the  county,  the  Crown  Court 
was  densely  crowded.  The  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  were  not  asked  a single  question  by 
the  counsel  instructed  by  Penson  for  the  defense 
till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  last  and  only  im- 
portant one,  James  Blundell.  The  cross-examin- 
ation of  this  man  was  from  the  fii’st  a menacing 
one,  and  the  hush  of  tlie  excited  auditory  deep- 
ened into  painful  inUnsity  as  it  became  evident, 
from  the  stern  questioning  of  the  counsel,  that 
the  defense  intended  to  b%  set  up  was,  that  the 
deceased  had  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the 
witness,  not  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  elicited 
from  Blundell,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
that  he  was  in  embarrassed  circumsUnces,  con- 
siderably in  debt  to  the  deceased,  with  whom 
he  had,  in  consequence,  had  words  more  than 
once,  and  that  he  knew  Robert  Masters  had 
been  heard  to  say  he  would  sell  him  (Blundell) 
up  before  long.  The  witness  was  greatly  agi- 
tated by  this  exposure  of  Ids  affairs,  and  so 
fiercely  was  he  pressed  by  the  zealous  counsel 
for  nearly  an  hour  of  merciless  cross-examina- 
tion, that  he  could  scarcely  stand  when  told  to 
leave  the  witness-box. 

“ I have  to  request,  my  lord,”  said  the  prison- 
ers cpunsel,  “ that  the  last  witness  be  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  court — for  the  present  at 
least”  The  judge  nodded  assent^  and  a couple 
of  javelin-men  placed  themselves  by  the  side  of 
he  nervous  md  terrified  Blundell  The  case 


for  the  Crown  having  closed,  and,  no  speech  in 
those  days  being  allowed  to  be  made  by  a re- 
puted felon’s  counsel,  witnesses  for  the  defense 
were  at  once  called.  “ Cali  Thomas  Aldous," 
said  Richard  Penson,  to  the  crier  of  the  courts 
and  presently  Thomas  Aldous,  a middle-aged, 
gold-spectacled  gentleman,  of  highly-respecta- 
ble  aspect,  presented  himself  in  the  witness-box. 

“You  are  the  proprietor,  I believe,  Mr.  Al- 
dous,” said  the  prisoner’s  counsel  “ of  an  extens- 
ive pawnbroking  establishment  in  London  f ” 

“ Well  Sir,”  replied  the  witness,  “I  can  not 
say  mine  is  an  extensive  establishment,  but  it 
is,  1 am  bold  to  say,  a respectable  one,  and  situ- 
ate not  in  London  proper,  but  in  the  Black- 
firiars  Road,  Southwark.” 

“No  matter:  you  have  been  within  the  last 
few  days  in  communication  with  respect  to  an 
advertised  gold  watch,  with  the  attorney  for 
tiie  prisoner,  Mr.  Penson !” 

“ 1 have.” 

“Do  you  produce  the  watch  in  question?” 

“ I do : here  it  is.  It  was  pawned  with  me,” 
added  the  scrupulous  witness,  refreshing  his 
memory  by  a glance  at  the  duplicate,  “ on  the 
18th  of  February  last,  for  £10,  and  the  address 
given.  No.  8,  Lambeth  Walk,  is,  1 have  since  as- 
certained, a fictitious  one.” 

“Will  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  has 
already  been  sworn,”  said  the. examining  bar- 
rister, “have  the  kindness  to  look  at  thU 
watch!” 

Mr.  James  Masters  did  so,  and  identified  it 
as  belonging  to  his  brother,  and  worn  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“ Should  you  be  able,  Mr.  Aldous,”  continued 
the  counsel,  “ to  recognize  the  person  who  pawn- 
ed the  watch?” 

“I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,” 
said  the  pretended  Aldous,  “ idthough  it  was 
just  between  the  lights  when  the  man,  a mid- 
dle-aged, stoutish  person,  came  to  my  shop,  as 
he  not  only  had  a peculiar  cast  in  his  eyes,  but 
that  once  or  twice,  when  a handkerchief  which 
he  held  to  his  face,  1 supposed  in  consequence 
of  tooth-ache,  slipped  aside,  1 noticed  a large, 
bright.,  red  stain,  either  from  scrofula,  or  a nat- 
ural mark  across  his  lower  jaw.” 

As  this  Rudaciously-accurate  description  of 
Blundell  left  tlie  witness's  lips,  every  eye  in 
court  was  turned  upon  that  astounded  individ- 
ual ; the  javelin-men  drew  back  with  instinctive 
aversion  from  iu  front  of  him,  and  he,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a sympathetic  horror  of  himselt 
shrieked  out.,  “That’s  me!  he  means  me!  oh 
God  1”  “ That  is  the  man,”  promptly  broke  in 

the  pawnbroker,  “ I should  know  him  among  a 
million.”  Tliis  was  too  much  for  Blundell ; he 
strove  to  gasp  out  a fierce  denial  but  strong 
emotion  choked  bis  utterance,  and  ho  fell  down 
in  a fit,  from  which  he  did  not  entirely  recover 
for  some  hours,  then  to  find  himself  in  close 
custody  upon  suspicion  of  being  the  assassin  of 
Robert  Masters  I 

The  proceedings  in  court  need  not  be  further 
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detailed:  the  proseoution  had,  of  conTse,  irre- 
trievably broken  down,  and  there  wae  nothing 
for  it  but  to  formally  acquit  the  prisoner,  who 
was  at  once  discharged,  and  the  crowded  court 
was  immediately  cleared  of  the  excited  auditory, 
numerous  grou^  of  whom  remained  for  long 
afterward  in  the  streets,  eagerly  canvassing  the 
strange  issue  of  the  trial  As  Richard  Penson 
left  the  court,  a scrap  of  paper  was  slipped  into 
his  hand,  upon  which  was  scrawled  in  pencil, 
and  in  a disguised  hand,  **  Thanks — a thousand 
thanks — but  no  harm  must  come  to  poor  B— . 
Yon  shall  hear  from  me  in  a few  days  atliver- 
pooL  J J* 

As  soon  as  Blundell  could  collect  his  scatter- 
ed thoughts  and  advise  with  a lawyer,  there 
was  found  to  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  an 
mUbi,  that  on  the  day  of  the  pretended  pawning 
he  was  in  his  own  home  at  Bedstone,  and  he 
was  conditionally  liberated.  Inquiries  were 
next  set  on  foot  respecting  Mr.  Aldous,  and  as 
BO  such  person  could  be  found,  the  nature  of 
the  conspiracy  by  which  justice  had  been  de- 
feated gradually  disclosed  itself.  An  effort 
was  also  made  to  arrest  Penson,  the  prisoner’s 
attorney,  but  as  he  had  previously  disappeared 
hrom  Liverpool,  and  it  was  reported  sailed  for 
America  with  Judith  Morton,  the  pursuit  was 
abandoned.  This  information  was  completely 
erroneous ; Judith  Morton  had  indeed  embark- 
ed for  Ameiica,  but  it  was  with  her  husband, 
Charles  Harpur,  to  whom  she  had  been  private- 
ly married  three  weeks  previous  to  the  death 
of  Robert  Masters,  the  wedding  having  been  in- 
tendedly  kept  secret  for  a time,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  death  of  the  bride’s  father, 
who,  by-the-by,  died  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
partly  because  of  some  family  reason  of  Har- 
puris.  This  intelligence  reached  Penson  at  Liv- 
erpool, in  a letter  dated  London,  about  a week 
subsequent  to  the  trial,  containing  many  apolo- 
gica,  another  £60  note,  and  signed  Judith  Har- 
pur!” 

I will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  wretched,  vagabond  life  led  by  Pen- 
son  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Liverpool  till  I met  him  in  Holborn  — till  his 
death,  in  fact — for  he  was  utterly  irreclaimable 
— which  was  not  long  delayed,  and  took  place 
in  the  infirmary  of  a city  workhouse.  He,  at 
all  events,  though  not  reached  by  the  arm  of 
the  law,  paid  the  full  penalty  of  his  offense. 
Whether  the  same  might  be  said  of  Judith  Mor- 
ton, I know  not^  Penson  never  having  heard 
either  of  her  or  Harpur  since  they  left  England 
for  the  States. 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

IN'  turning  my  eyes  round  the  old  chamber, 
in  which  I happened  one  day  to  be  seated, 
I was  startled  by  observing  the  eyes  of  the  por- 
trait opposite  me  move,  the  breast  heave,  and 
a slight  nnirmur  escape  from  the  lips. 

it  was  a beautiful  portrait  of  the  last  centu- 
ry of  a lovely  young  girl,  whose  peculiarly  fem- 


I inine  beauty  and  dove-like  expression  of  eyes  I 
I had  often  gazed  upon  with  pleasure,  and  yeam- 
I ed  to  know  the  lights  and  shadows  of  so  fair  a 
creature’s  life. 

When  first  its  soft  murmuring  voice  broke 
upon  my  devouring  ear,  my  heart  beat  rapidly, 
and  I seemed  like  a person  just  struggling  out 
of  a slumber.  For  a moment  it  appeared  in- 
distinct, but  gradually  became  clear  and  pal- 
pable. It  spoke  as  follows ; 

That  the  creature  I represent  was  beautiful, 
I believe  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say.  Look 
at  me  I I represent  her  faithfully  I Her  beauty 
was  Only  skin-deep,  like  mine,  but  not  so  last- 
ing. Age  has  made  me  more  valuable,  while  it 
destroyed  her  power. 

When  I was  created  by  the  painteris  master- 
hand,  I was  pronounced  a living  likeness ! It 
was  true ; for  I grew  into  life  under  the  limner’s 
magic  skill,  and  beheld  my  beautiful  original 
before  me,  and  felt  the  tremulous  touch  of  the 
young  paint^*-  as  he  looked  abashed  into  her 
deep-blue  eyob  for  the  bright  light  that  he 
dared  to  hope  to  transfer  to  me!  that  look 
made  the  eloquent  blood  rush  even  to  his  noble 
forehead,  while  the  fair  sitter’s  fringed  lash 
sank  6ver  her  dangerous  orbs  with  soft  timidi- 
ty, but  there  was  a scornful  curl  of  triumph  on 
her  lips  that  belied  the  language  of  her  ey^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  sitting  she  arose,  and 
swept  with  grace  unparalleled  from  the  room ; 
the  painter’s  gaze  followed  her,  and  a deep 
sigh  escaped  from  his  very  heart ; he  flung  him- 
self into  the  chair  she  had  quitted,  and  gazed 
with  a painful  intentness  upon  me;  he  was 
young  and  nobly  handsome,  and  the  world  and 
worldliness  were  alike  forgotten  in  the  thoughts 
that  rushed  through  his  impetuous  mind.  One 
moment  a dark  frown  shadowed  his  brow,  which 
some  sunny  thought  instantly  dispelled ; anon 
I it  returned,  and  was  again  chased  away  by 
I a bright  triumphant  smile.  What  were  his 
I thoughts  i I could  well  guess  I he  sat  thus  en- 
tranced until  the  twilight  shut  him  from  my 
sight,  and  I saw  no  more,  but  I heard  his 
plaintive  sigba 

Maria  Leslie,  the  being  I represent,  was  an 
only  child,  born  to  inherit  great  beauty  and 
large  possessions;  she  was  fondly  loved  by  her 
parents,  who  could  not  behold  in  her  the  slight- 
est fault;  she  was  admired  by  all  who  came 
within  the  magic  circle  of  her  charms,  for  the 
brightness  of  her  beauty  so  dazzled  the  heart# 
of  her  beholders  that  they  could  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  aught  of  evil  could  be  so  en- 
shrined. 

Vanity  was  her  besetting  sin.  As  a child, 
her  little  coquetries  and  vanities  were  only 
smiled  at  by  all,  as  being  exceedingly  droll; 
the  continual  praises  of  menials,  and  the  fond 
indulgence  of  her  parents,  who  laughed  at  her 
little  womanish  ways  when  but  yet  a girl,  had 
drawn  her  from  the  society  of  children  like  her- 
self, and  made  her  ape  the  manners  of  grown- 
up people ; she  was  a little  actress  I 
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She  was  about  eighteen  when  I was  made 
the  almost  living  likeness  of  her  by  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  painter,  who  had  much  better 
have  bestowed  his  love  upon  me,  for  I was  all 
his  own,  and  would  always  have  remained  the 
same;  I was  indeed  superior  to  my  original, 
for  beneath  my  beauty  a cold  heart  was  not 
hidden ; all  her  love  was  engrossed  by  herself, 
and,  consequently,  she  had  none  to  bestow  on 
others;  day  after  day  did  the  young  painter 
stand  by  her  easel,  and  endeavor  to  infuse  some 
of  his  soul  into  hers,  and  rouse  her  to  excel  in 
the  most  glorious  of  arts,  but  in  vain ; her  van- 
ity prompted  her  only  to  seek  accomplishments 
of  an  easier  cast,  that  should  dazzle  and  enchant 
others ; she  found  that  to  conquer  in  the  paint- 
er’s mystery  and  cunning  was  not  so  easy ; it 
must  be  a true  love  that  can  ever  woo  any  of 
the  sister  arts  with  hopes  of  success.  With  di- 
vided thoughts  you  must  never  kneel  at  their 
ahrines. 

Fatal  indeed  was  the  indulgence  of  his  mad 
passion  for  this  divinity;  although  of  a good 
family,  he  had  no  broad  lands  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  proud  and  haughty  beauty  ; yet,  without 
hope  to  wear  the  prize,  he  still  dared  to  love. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  flame  will  keep  up 
love;  a smile  or  an  accidental  pressure  of  the 
hand  will  last  for  weeks;  full  well  did  the 
young  heartless  coquette  know  and  see  the  net 
which  she  had  thrown  around  her  victim,  nor 
appeared  she  conscious  of  the  cause  of  the  pale 
cheek  and  trembling  voice  of  the  young  vic- 
tim, who  lived  but  in  the  poisonous  fascinations 
of  her  presence. 

Pallid  grew  the  cheek,  and  more  brilliant  the 
lustre  of  his  eyes,  as  month  after  month  rolled 
on,  and  found  him  still  by  his  pupil’s  side ; his 
steps  became  languid,  his  smile  dejected,  and 
art  seemed  no  longer  the  object  of  his  enthu- 
siasm. 

One  early  dawn  he  stood  in  the  gallery,  and, 
with  careful  hand,  made  a copy  of  me,  but  this 
was  done  stealthily  and  in  secret  Foolish  boy  I 
he  bore  it  to  his  humble  roof,  with  bright  vis- 
ions of  future  glory,  to  embitter  his  hours  with 
vain  and  feverish  thoughts  over  the  counter- 
part of  his  destroyer. 

Unavailingly  did  he  struggle  with  his  better 
feelings ; but  the  strong  passion  of  youth  is  not 
easily  mastered:  3"et  often  did  he  resolve  to 
break  his  dishonorable  thraldom ; but  when  she 
bestowed  on  him  a bewitching  smile,  his  reso- 
lution was  broken,  and  he  became  again  her 
willing  slave. 

Love  is  a sad  flatterer,  and  wdiispors  strange 
impossibilities  to  his  votaries.  With  these  he 
beguiled  and  deluded  the  youne  painter,  bade 
him  hope,  taught  him  to  interpret  her  down- 
cast eyes,  and  read  her  very  smih^s,  until  he  be- 
lieved there  w-as  a reoiprocit>"  of  feeling  be- 
tween them.  Vain,  yet  how  happy  felt  he,  to 
think  thus  I 

One  evening,  when  twrilight  gradually  put  an 
end  to  their  labors,  during  which  her  almost 


tenderness  toward  him  had  made  the  hours  fly 
like  minutes,  the}'  sat  near  to  each  other  watch- 
ing the  calm  blush  of  the  evening  sky  giving 
place  to  the  silvery  hue  of  the  rising  moon.  A 
dangerous  moment  for  those  who  love  I tboughto 
at  such  moments  are  raised  far,  far  above  the 
sordid  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  world’s 
weiglit  seems  lifted  from  the  heart  to  give  full 
play  to  its  purest  feelings. 

If  she  but  loved  him,  thought  he,  how  would 
he  strive  to  become  great,  to  be  worthy  of  herl 
What  would  toil  be!  notlungl  For  him.  time 
would  have  no  terrors,  if  she  were  the  prize  at 
the  end  of  his  labors.  W'ith  thoughts  like  to 
these  rushing  through  his  brain  in  answer  to 
the  quick  tbrobbings  of  his  heart,  he  fell  at  her 
feet,  and  burat  forth  in  all  the  eloquence  of  his 
nature,  upbraiding  himself,  yet  claiming  her 
pity,  promising  to  fly  fi’om  her  until  he  was 
more  wortliy,  praying  for  hope  to  cheer  his 
path  as  an  incentive  to  his  ambition  and  exer^ 
tions.  His  glowing  words  came  from  his  lips 
with  poetic  grace,  but  met  no  kindred  response. 
She  now  beheld  all  that  her  heartless  coquetry 
had  effected,  and  rising  indignantly  from  her 
seat,  with  cheek  cold  and  colorless,  and  with 
eyes  of  scorn,  and  drawing  the  rich  folds  of  her 
dress  closely  round  her  beautiful  form,  as  though 
she  feared  the  contamination  of  his  touch,  she 
bade  him,  in  a tone  that  threw  back  the  im- 
petuous blood  to  his  heart,  to  rise,  and  never 
more  dare  to  enter  into  her  presence,  or  insult 
her  with  his  plebeian  rhapsodies. 

“ What  art  thou,”  said  she,  “ but  a hired  me- 
nial 1 Had  it  not  been  for  the  absence  of  my 
parent,  thou  wouldst  have  been  flogged  from 
the  house  by  the  horse-boys  for  thus  forgetting 
thyself  and  station.” 

Stunned  by  the  change  in  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture, who  a moment  since  was  all  angel,  but 
who  now  appeared,  as  the  moonlight  played, 
upon  her  convulsed  features,  almost  a demon, 
he  arose  from  his  prostrate  po.sition  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  without  one  word,  but  with  fixed 
eyes  and  mournful  mien,  saw  her  slowly  depart 
from  the  chamber. 

A year  passed  on,  and  the  painter  was  only 
remembered  in  the  family  of  his  quondam  pa- 
tron ns  a bold  and  enterprising  young  man,  who 
had  sought  by  dishonorable  means  his  own  ag- 
grandizement by  an  alliance  with  the  daugh- 
ter; and  they  felt  proud  that  the  adventurer 
had  failed  in  his  purpose,  and  had  not,  notwith- 
standing his  talents  and  fa.sci nations,  for  one 
moment  disturbed  the  pure  mind  of  their  child. 

She  soon  had  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  for 
her  lands  were  fruitful,  and  her  dowry  laiYe, 
and  all  that  the  famil}?  possessed  would  event- 
ually fall  to  her  sole  disposal.  Thej’  came  and 
were  refused,  and  thus  were  her  triumphs  swell- 
ed. The\^  strove  to  touch  her  heart  when  they 
should  have  aimed  onl}^  at  her  pride. 

At  Inst  a suitor  came,  of  a proud  and  haugh- 
ty race,  witli  armorial  bearings  and  a title. 
He  had  long  since  pai*ted  with  all  his  feeling. 
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as  unfashionable  commodities;  but  bronght  in 
their  stead  his  family-deeds  and  rent-roll,  which 
were,  he  believed,  the  sure  passport  to  a lady's 
heart.  The  i)erfect  nonchalance  of  the  titled 
suitor  put  hor9  de  combat  all  the  little  coquet- 
ries of  the  lady.  He  looked  upon  her  as  a fine 
creature,  but  hated  the  trouble  of  courtship, 
left  the  old  people  to  make  love  to  her  for  him, 
and  requested  a definite  answer  to  his  proposal 
as  early  as  possible,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  miss 
his  season-trip  to  Italy. 

Having  sickened  himself  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  found  himself  “used  up,'^  he 
paused  in  his  senseless  career,  and  looked  out 
for  an  estate,  with  a presentable  wife  tacked  to 
it,  so  that  his  constitution  and  property  might 
both  at  the  same  time  be  repaired.  He  had 
come,  therefore,  to  see  the  fair  Maria ; liked  her 
manners  and  her  unincumbered  estate,  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  desperate  leap  of  mar- 
riage. He  was  a man  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself 
disagreeable,  for  nothing  is  easier  than  insin- 
cerity; and  etiquette,  strained  to  the  nicest 
point,  forbade  any  thing  like  an  approach  to 
familiarity,  which  is  a very  old-fashioned,  troub- 
lesome thing  at  best,  and  often  endangers  the 
continuation  of  the  best  acquaintance. 

Seen  only  through  the  medium  of  his  gentle- 
manly address  and  stylish  manners;  aided,  too, 
by  his  magnificent  establishment  and  a coronet, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  found  himself  suc- 
cessful. The  proud  girl  consented  to  be  his 
wife;  they  were  married;  and  she  became  a 
countess ! 

Tlie  last  of  the  glittering  pomp  of  marriage 
wound  its  way  through  the  embowering  trees, 
and  vanished  in  the  evening  sunlight  The 
parents  felt  for  the  first  time  that  their  labor 
of  love  was  ended,  and  that  their  child  was 
their  child  no  more — for  another  now  claimed 
her,  who  w'ould  stand  before  them  in  her  love 
and  her  thoughta ; the  little  w’orld  of  enchant- 
ment which  was  created  round  the  child  of  their 
affections  faded  like  a rainbow  when  the  wor- 
shiped idol  of  the  shrine  departed  from  it,  and 
left  them  desolate.  The  tears  of  parting  still 
glistened  in  their  eyes  as  they  stood  before  me, 
to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  face  of  one  they 
loTed  too  well.  When  they  beheld  her  again, 
the  was  not  like  me ! 

Italy  1 land  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies  1 land 
of  elegant  vices  and  romantic  rascalities;  beau- 
tiful even  in  your  feebleness,  how  full  of  but- 
terflies art  thoul  How  they  flutter  in  thy 
eternal  sunshine  1 How  full  art  thou  of  the 
noblest  works  of  art!  The  creations  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil  1 See  the  lazzaroni  crowd- 
ing in  their  dirt,  and  defacing  the  marble  steps 
of  thy  palaces ! How  full  of  shaq:>,  bright  eyes, 
and  sharper  and  brighter  poniards  I How  quick 
to  love  and  how  quick  to  hate  are  thy  fierce- 
blooded  children! 

In  a few  weeks  after  their  marriage  the  fair 
Countess  and  her  chosen  husband  found  them- 


selves in  Italy,  where  he  was  as  well  known  as 
the  Pope  himself,  and  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  crowd,  who  knew  his 
vices  and  his  boundless  extravagance,  which, 
now  he  came  so  well-freighted,  promised  them 
another  harvest  His  charming  wife  soon  be- 
came the  admiration  and  the  toast  of  the  gay 
circles  that  had  nothing  else  to  do.  She  was 
charmed  with  the  flutterors  whom  she  captiva- 
ted, and  who  whispered  warm  flattery  into  her 
ears;  but  sometimes  they  became  so  bold  in 
their  advances,  that  her  unfashionable  feelings 
prompted  her  to  shrink  back  from  their  too  ar- 
dent address,  fearing  that  her  h usband’s  haughty 
spirit  might  feel  otfense ; but  he,  whenever  he 
heard  of  them,  seemed  to  count  them  as  noth- 
ing more  than  bon  horn  thrown  at  a camiyal, 
sweet,  but  harmless.  He  was  guilty  of  the  same 
ofiense  himself  to  other  women ; so  he  let  it  pass 
unnoticed,  and  the  ardent  puppies  remained  un- 
reproved, and  sought  with  greater  avidity  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  beautiful  Engl^h  Countess. 

The  fashionable  neglect  of  her  husband  soon, 
however,  began  to  show  itself,  and  gave  her 
votaries  plenty  of  opportunities  to  pour  forth 
their  enamored  strains.  He  became  entangled 
in  the  depraved  clique  to  which  he  had  been  a 
victim  before  his  marriage,  and  was  often 
brought  home  by  his  servants  (through  wine 
and  excitement)  in  a state  of  unconsciousness. 
This  could  not  long  be  kept  from  his  wife,  who, 
although  she  had  no  love  for  him,  felt  most  se- 
verely his  pointed  desertion,  which  made  her 
the  talk  of  her  aristocratic  frienda  Her  pride 
was  hurt  at  the  idea  of  being  chained  for  life  to 
a rone  and  a drunkard  I 

Frequent  scenes  of  recrimination  destroyed 
even  the  appearance  of  consideration  for  each 
other;  and  hate  being  too  violent  an  exertion 
where  there  never  had  been  any  love,  each  soon 
began  to  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  oth- 
er. The  world — that  is,  their  world — soon  dis- 
covered that  their  victims  were  ready-made  to 
their  hands,  and  that  no  exertion  on  their  part 
was  required  to  create  differences  between  them. 

Her  suitors  became  bolder  as  they  saw  her 
natural  protector  leave  her  unguarded;  and 
left  to  her  own  resources,  many  snake-like  whis- 
perings prompted  her  to  revenge  herself  for  the 
open  infidelities  of  her  abandoned  husband. 
But  she  had  too  lately  left  the  home  of  her 
•cliildhood : and  the  halo  of  her  mother’s  virtues 
still  hovered  faintly  around  her.  and  preserved 
her  from  her  baffled  tempters.  Where  was  that 
mother  now  f How  needed  to  guide  the  steps 
of  her  child,  who  had  ever  been  the  slave  of  her 
own  passions  and  pride,  and  now,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danger,  was  saved  alone  by  the  natural 
instinct  inherent  in  woman,  that  recoils  even 
from  the  semblance  of  vice. 

One  of  her  most  pertinacious  followers,  who, 
from  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his  high 
rank,  had  never  met  with  a rebuff,  kept  his 
place  at  her  side,  in  the  full  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, which  he  ever  looked  upon  as  his  sure  re- 
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ward.  But  in  the  young  Englishwoman  he 
found  a most  obstinate  pupil ; and  he  could  not 
prevail  over  her  with  such  ease  as  he  did  with 
the  proud  signoras  of  his  own  land,  where  vice 
and  virtue  are  mere  names,  and  where  to  be 
virtuous  is  to  appear  so. 

He  had  one  night,  at  a grand  fete,  seated  him- 
self as  was  his  custom,  by  her  side,  with  a full 
determination  to  bring  to  a close  the  long  love- 
siege,  which  began  rather  to  pique  his  vanity 
and  tire  his  patience.  The  usual  commonplaces, 
in  such  cases  understood,  the  Countess  bore 
with  all  the  coldness  of  her  disposition,  and  she 
permitted  him  to  run  on  unchided  through  liis 
hopes  and  despairings,  and  other  poetical  de- 
scriptions of  the  torments  which  she  had  made 
him  endure.  At  last,  grown  confident  by  her 
silence,  he  dared  to  place  his  own  arm  around 
her  slender  waist  She  sprang  from  his  side. 
A stinging  roj)roach  had  hardly  fell  from  her 
lips,  when  a gentleman  who  had  hovered  near 
them,  and  who  had  overheard  her  words,  felled 
her  insulter  to  the  earth  as  he  was  in  tlie  act  of 
seizing  her  hand.  She  turned  for  one  moment 
to  look  at  her  rescuer,  in  whom  she  expected  to 
see  her  husband ; but  her  e^^es  fell  on  the  pale 
and  convulsed  features  of  the  youthful  painter. 
After  whispering  his  name  in  the  ear  of  the  en- 
raged noble,  he  slightly  bowed  to  her,  and  cold- 
ly passed  on. 

Months  passed  on,  and  she  never  beheld  him, 
although  she  heard  of  his  fame,  which  stood  high 
even  in  that  city  of  the  famous.  Her  husband, 
as  of  necessity,  met  the  insulter  of  his  wife,  and 
they  fired  at  each  other  as  long  as  their  seconds 
thought  fit,  and  then,  after  a great  deal  of  mutu- 
al politeness,  returned  home  to  breakfast 

But  the  hot  Italian  blood  of  her  husband’s 
adversary  was  not  so  easily  cooled;  he  felt  too 
deeply  the  ignominy  of  the  blow,  and  the  scorn 
of  tile  proud  Englishwoman,  whom  he  thought 
entertained  some  tender  feelings  for  the  young 
painter,  whose  early  history  he  soon  traced  out 
Deeming  the  painter  a successful  rival,  ho  was 
doubly  desirous  of  revenge  upon  him.  He 
quickly  sought  out,  and  found  with  facility — 
for  ready  instruments  are  easily  found  in  the 
Holy  City— creatures  to  carry  out  his  venge- 
ance, which  he  was  too  dastardly  to  do  him- 
selt  He  purposed  at  once  to  crush  the  hopes 
of  the  young  painter  and  the  vaunted  honor  of 
the  woman  who  had  dared  to  refuse  him. 

The  riches  of  the  earl  and  his  wife,  and  the 
splendor  of  their  beautiful  palace,  which  stood 
in  the  suburbs,  had  long  been  tlie  talk  and  won- 
der of  Rome.  The  character  of  its  owner  was 
also  no  secret.  His  splendid  fHcs  w’ere  the  re- 
sort of  all  the  gay  and  beautiful,  as  well,  also, 
as  the  bad  and  vicious,  who  found  his  purse- 
strings always  ready  and  open  to  supply  their 
pandering  sycophancy  with  funds,  of  wliich 
they  did  not  fail  availing  themselves  when,  half 
mad  with  drink,  he  sought  another  fatal  excite- 
ment in  the  dice. 

One  night,  or  rather  morning,  for  the  faint  \ 


streaks  of  light  were  seen  in  the  horizon,  betok- 
ening tbe  night  almost  spent,  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, and  the  host  had  been  borne  by  his  serv- 
ants to  his  couch,  tbe  fair  Countess  pressed  her 
pillow  alone.  Here  and  there  in  the  splendid 
saloons  a few  lamps  were  left  to  die  in  their 
sockets  by  the  careless  and  inebriated  servants 
of  the  household,  in  which  no  order  or  regu- 
lation was  kept  The  whole  place  was  now 
wrapped  in  repose,  and  three  figures  were  seen 
stealthily  approaching  through  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  evidently  aiming  at  concealment  Slow- 
ly, like  the  motions  of  a snake,  did  they  wind 
their  way  through  the  dark  foliage  and  Inxn- 
riant  flower  parterres.  At  length  they  gained 
the  upper  terrace,  where  for  a moment  they 
hesitated;  but,  after  a short  consultation,  ap- 
proaclied  one  of  the  lower  windows,  w'hich 
seemed  to  have  been  intentionally  unfastened, 
and  entered  with  silence  and  caution. 

A few  minutes  had  ela|)sed,  when  a faint 
scream  was  heard,  and  almost  instantly  after, 
the  three  men  appeared,  bearing  a muffled  fig- 
ure between  them.  In  the  scuffle  to  expedite 
their  flight,  the  w^rapper  which  enveloped,  it 
slipped  aside,  and  discovered  the  form  of  the 
Countess,  who  screamed  immediately  for  help^ 
This  brought  in  a moment  to  the  succor  two 
or  three  half-dressed  and  frightened  domestics, 
wdio  were  intimidated  from  further  advance  by 
the  threatening  gestures  of  the  brigands,  lliey 
were,  however,  soon  re-enforced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Earl,  who,  in  Lis  dressing-gown, 
sword  in  hand,  and  but  half  recovered  from  his 
midnight  debauch,  staggered  wildly  forward, 
attempting  to  encourage  the  tired  grooms  to 
attack  the  robbers.  He  had  hardly  advanced 
ten  paces,  wdien  the  foremost  of  the  brigands^ 
who  was  masked,  approached  him,  and  strik- 
ing up  his  sword,  passed  his  weapon  through 
his  body.  The  unfortunate  husband  fell,  with 
a deep  groan,  dead  upon  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  terrace,  which  was  crimsoned  with  his 
blood.  In  the  brigand’s  struggle  to  free  his 
sword  from  the  entanglement  of  the  Earl’s  dress, 
the  mask  dropped  from  his  face,  and  showed 
the  features  of  the  libertine  noble,  who  had  so 
basely  attempted  tlm  honor  of  the  Countess. 
The  appalled  domestics,  who  were  unarmed, 
rushed  back  into  the  mansion  to  alanu  the  rest 
of  the  household,  who  were  quickly  on  the 
spot ; but  the  villains  had  fled  with  their  prize, 
leaving  behind  only  a paper,  stuck  with  a dag- 
ger on  the  window-post,  to  the  following  effect: 
That  the  Countess  would  be  carried  to  the 
mountains,  and  if  not  I'ansomed  at  a heaxy  sum, 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  she  would  meet 
with  dishonor  and  death. 

Pui*suit  was  immediately  set  on  foot  by  the 
authorities ; the  murder  and  the  abduction 
w'ere  upon  every  tongue.  Parties  scoured  the 
w'oods  in  every  direction ; but  in  vain.  Troops 
'were  dispatched  toward  the  mountains,  in  hopes 
of  intercepting  the  fugitives  before  they  gained 
i their  hiding-places. 
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Evening  approached  without  any  trace  of 
the  unfortunate  lady  or  her  abductors.  Many 
returned  to  the  city,  broken  down  with  toil  and 
fatigue,  fearing,  as  night  advanced,  to  proceed 
farther  into  the  mountaina  One  spirit  alone 
flagged  not — the  young  painter’s  1 who,  almost 
frantic,  was  the  lirst  to  start  upon  the  alarm. 
Well  acquainted,  from  his  repeated  wanderings, 
with  the  country  around,  and  the  habits  of  the 
men  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit,  he  proceeded 
with  a burning  heart  and  determined  purpose 
to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  for  he 
felt  assured  that — from  the  discovery  of  the 
principal  agent  concerned — her  dishonor  was 
certain ; and  that  the  color  of  the  brigandage 
was  merely  given  to  the  act  to  hide  his  fouler 
purpose.  The  young  painter  forgot  the  scorn 
she  once  leveled  at  him,  and  remembered  only 
the  fair  girl  who  had  ^iled  away  the  happiest 
portion  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  could  never 
cease  to  love.  Distance  or  fatigue  was  nothing ; 
de8j>air  lent  him  supernatural  strength.  If  he 
stopped,  it  w’as  but  for  a moment,  to  moisten 
his  parched  lips  at  some  mountain  stream. 

Deep  in  a woody  ravine,  where  the  strug- 
gling moon,  piercing  the  gloomy,  overhanging 
foliage,  phow'ed  but  a few  streaks  of  silver  upon 
the  mossy  rocks,  the  forms  of  two  men,  that 
were  lying  at  full  length  asleep  upon  the  green- 
sward, were  discovered.  At  some  distance  from 
them,  and  deeper  in  the  gloom,  sat  a female 
figure,  whose  white  draperies,  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  spot,  appeared  ghost-like  and  unreal.  Be- 
side her  stood  the  tall  form  of  the  Earl’s  mur- 
derer, whose  deep  voice  of  passion  and  entreat- 
ies continued  unavailingly  to  attempt  to  move 
the  captive  Countess,  whose  face  w'as  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  who  refused  to  reply  by  a single 
syllable  to  his  suit  The  speaker,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  threats  and  expostulations, 
seized  her  rudely  by  the  arm,  and,  although 
apparently  weak  from  exhaustion,  she  strug- 
gled violently  with  him.  Upon  his  attempting 
to  drag  her  from  the  vicinity  of  his  sleeping 
companions  she  uttered  a despairing  scream, 
that  was  answered  by  a thousand  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  rocks.  The  two  sleeping  brig- 
ands started  on  their  feet  in  alarm.  Hardly 
able  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  deep  slumber 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  they  staggered  to 
the  spot  where  the  Countess  was  endeavoring 
to  disengage  herself  from  her  ravisher.  The 
rept)rt  of  a shot  rang  through  the  ravine,  and 
the  foremost  villain  sprang  into  the  air,  and 
dropped  down  a corpse  at  the  feet  of  his  com- 
panion, who  for  a moment  looked  wildly  around 
him,  and  saw  at  length  the  form  of  a man  drop- 
ping down  from  the  boughs  of  an  overhanging 
tree.  He.  promptly  drew  his  pistol  from  his 
belt  and  fired.  The  figure  tottered  for  a mo- 
®cnt;  but,  instantly  recovering  himself,  mshed 
forward,  and  sprang  upon  the  brigand  like  a 
hger.  The  encounter  was  desperate,  but  short, 
and  they  both  soon  rolled,  struggling  together, 
into  a small  watercourse,  that  traversed  the 


valley.  The  ravisher,  who  had  quitted  the 
Countess  on  the  first  alarm,  now  stood  bewil- 
dered, expecting  every  moment  another  attack 
from  the  surrounding  thickets ; but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, a dead  silence  prevailed.  He  directly 
proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  his  follower,  and 
having  descended  into  the  rocky  hollow  of  the 
watercourse,  beheld  the  two  combatants  appar- 
ently dead,  lying  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  He  approached  with  eager  curiosity  to 
look  upon  the  features  of  the  determined  assail- 
ant ; but  at  the  moment  of  his  scrutiny  ho  was 
seized  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  to  tlie  earth. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  completely  bereft 
him  of  power,  and  his  sw’ord  dropped  from  his 
grasp;  but  he  snatched  his  stiletto,  and  dealt 
some  rapid  blows  with  it,  in  hopes  of  disengaging 
himself,  but  in  vain ; for,  although  some  of  his 
thrusts  told,  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the 
wild  grasp  of  his  foe,  who,  suddenly  finding  his 
hold  relax  through  loss  of  blood,  ran  back  a 
few  paces,  and  fired  full  at  the  front  of  Ms  an- 
tagonist, and  the  ravisher  received  the  ball 
through  his  heart 

The  lady  had  sunk  cowering  down  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a tree,  unable  to  fiy,  and  almost 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing ; but,  after  the 
report  of  the  last  pistol,  she  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a man  malring  his  way  slowly 
toward  her.  Whether  friend  or  foe,  iu  her  dis- 
traction she  could  not  tell ; but  u|K)n  his  nearer 
a|>|)roach  she  discovered  it  was  not  either  of  her 
ravishers.  Her  heart  leapt  with  joy  as  she  rose 
to  meet  him;  but,  ere  she  could  do  so.  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  sank  at  full  length  at  her 
feet,  breathing  forth  with  anguish  a few  words 
almost  indistinct,  and  in  which  she  heard  her 
own  name  mixed  with  fervent  thanks  for  her 
preservation. 

She  knelt  by  the  prostrate  figure  of  her  pre- 
server, and  raised  his  head.  As  she  did  so,  the 
moon  beamed  full  and  brilliant  upon  the  dying 
foce  of  the  young  painter!  W^hat  were  her 
emotions  when  she  saw  the  blood  that  was 
flowing  from  that  noble  heart,  faithful  to  her 
even  unto  death.  His  full  eyes  gazed,  with  a 
melancholy  look,  upon  her  pitying  tears!  No 
words  fell  from  his  lips;  but  his  bleeding 
wounds  and  noble  devotion  spoke  with  terrible 
tongues  to  her,  as  she  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
she  had  been  doubly  his  destroyer. 

Pride  died  in  the  stillness  of  that  valley,  and 
her  hand  clasped  the  feeble  hands  of  the  dying 
youth,  as  she  watched  with  awe  the  last  fleeting 
momenta  of  his  generous  spirit 

Morning  broke,  and  a strong  part\"  of  soldiers, 
who  had  been  guided  by  the  distant  reports  of 
the  fire-anns,  soon  discovered  a crouching  female 
in  white  drapery.  One  hand  she  pressed  con- 
vulsively t-o  her  face,  and  with  the  other  she 
held  the  death-clasped  hand  of  the  dying  paint- 
er to  her  side.  They  approache<l,  and  raised 
her  gently ; and,  as  she  beheld  the  rigid  features 
and  fixed  eyes  of  her  preserver,  she  shuddered 
and  wept  He  was  dead  1 She  turned  to  the 
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commandaot  of  tho  party,  who  had  formed  a 
litter  for  her,  and  almost  in  a whisper  said, 

“ Here  is  my  preserver — ^bear  him  with  you— 
I will  not  leave  him  here.” 

The  mind  of  the  Countess  was  for  some 
months  in  a state  of  oblivion  as  to  the  past ; and 
when  she  aw’oke  to  consciousness,  it  was  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  mother.  No  word  was  uttered 
in  relation  to  what  had  occurred ; but  she  never 
smiled  again,  for  the  moonlight  ravine,  and  the 
dying  eyes  of  the  painter,  could  never  be  banish- 
ed from  her  imagination ! The  color  never  re- 
turned to  her  pallid  cheek,  and  1 became  the 
only  memento  of  what  she  was. 


SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  OF  BRITTANY. 
COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  — RACING  AND 
WRESTLING. 

The  Breton  peasant  is  by  nature  frank,  lively, 
and  intelligent ; he  makes  a good  soldier, 
and  an  excellent  sailor.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  he  ever  ap- 
pears dull,  listless,  and  melancholy,  when  away 
from  the  rude  land  which  he  loves  to  adoration. 
It  is  only  in  the  midst  of  his  desolate  landes,  or 
within  hearing  of  the  murmur  of  its  shores,  that 
he  shows  himself  in  all  the  energy  of  his  active 
and  vigorous  character.  Naturally  gay  and 
light-hearted,  he  seeks  with  avidity  every  cere- 
mony in  the  shape  of  show  or  festival  that  is  to 
be  met  with  for  miles  round  his  native  village. 
The  harder,  the  more  laborious,  the  more  mo- 
notonous is  his  every  day  life,  the  more  anxiously 
does  ho  appear  to  seek  in  his  games  and  festi- 
vals to  escape  its  saddening  influence. 

All  the  more  important  circumstances  and 
affairs  of  life,  be  they  sad  or  gay,  serve  as  so 
many  pretexts  for  his  rejoicings.  It  is  the  same 
also  at  the  principal  epochs  of  the  year.- 
The  gayest,  the  most  cheerful  of  the  many 
Breton  festivals,  are  those  which  usher  in  the 
spring.  Then,  not  a Sunday  comes  round  with- 
out bringing  with  it  its  pilgrimage  to  some  one 
of  the  numerous  national  saints,  whose  rustic 
ohapcl  may  be  discerned  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  village,  rearing  its  belfry  amid  the  sacred 
grove  of  patriarchal  oaks  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Women,  children,  the  aged,  the  sick, 
all  hasten  to  these  festivals ; and  thither,  also, 
the  youthful  villagers  flock  in  crowds:  the 
maidens,  decked  in  holiday  garments  of  the 
brightest  hue;  the  youths,  with  peacocks’ 
feathers  twined  round  their  broad-brimmed 
hats;  all  ripe  for  fun  and  frolic,  dancing  and 
love-making.  Generally  speaking,  among  the 
hardy  and  unsophisticated  races  of  the  country, 
love  is  a very  simple  and  indeed  insipid  aflair: 
it  is  rather  an  instinct  than  a passion.  But  in 
Brittany,  the  passion  may  be  said  to  bo  in  a 
manner  elevated  above  this  prosaic  level,  by 
the  observance  of  certain  customs,  wdiich  con- 
trast in  a remarkable  manner  with  those  of 
countries  in  other  respects  more  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civilization.  Each  diocese,  each  par- 
ish even,  has  its  own  peculiar  customs.  Thus, 


for  instance,  there  are  certain  cantons  of  the 
Lyonais,  where  the  lover  approaches  his  mis- 
tress in  solemn  silence.  After  a formal  saluta- 
tion, he  takes  her  apron  string  and  b^ins  roll- 
ing it  between  his  fingers ; if  the  fair  one  inter- 
rupts him,  and  withdraws  the  apron  string 
from  his  hands,  it  is  a bad  sign,  and  the  disap- 
pointed lover  may  go  and  seek  elsew  here  a less 
obdurate  mistress;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
permitted  to  roll  it  to  the  waist,  he  may  regard 
himself,  not  as  being  sure  of  his  conquest,  but 
as  certain  of  being  accepted  for  a partner  dup- 
ing the  festivities  of  the  day.  In  fact,  a young 
girl  possessing  the  slightest  claims  to  beauty^ 
and  belonging  to  a respectable  family,  would 
not  be  happy  had  she  not,  on  her  return  from 
the  dance,  an  escort  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  of 
these  young  gallants.  This  little  band  of  lovers 
forms  a merry  procession^  they  are  on  the  very 
best  possible  terms  both  with  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  chat  and  sing  gayly  together 
along  their  homeward  road.  Tlie  maiden’s  father 
invariably  gives  them  a most  hospitable  recep- 
tion ; he  advances  in  person  to  the  threshold  to 
receive  them,  and  the  table  is  spread  to  do  them 
honor.  The  very  best  fare  the  house  affords  is 
produced  for  their  refreshment : pancakes,  fried 
bacon,  and  cider  in  abundance.  Meanwhile,  the 
maiden,  under  pretense  of  changing  her  holiday 
attire,  seeks  the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  aa 
adjoining  apartment,  whither  she  is  followed  by 
her  admirers,  to  each  of  whom  a short  intep> 
view  is  permitted,  one  after  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  been 
accepted  for  the  dance.  In  general,  tlie  young 
girl,  during  these  interviews,  shows  neither  love, 
nor  indeed  even  a preference  for  any  one  among 
her  admirers ; she  receives  them  all  with  per- 
fect affability,  but  also  w^ith  a great  degree  of 
reserve^  These  tStes-d-tetes  last  for  a greater  or 
less  length  of  time,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  courtiers;  for,  without  committing  an  act 
of  gross  rudeness,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  example  to  be  met  with  in  the  entire 
province,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that-,  before 
evening  closes,  each  shall  have  had  his  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  interview. 

For  the  rest,  these  comluites,  as  they  are 
called,  seldom  lead  to  any  thing;  they  are  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  simple  civilities,  the 
question  of  marriage  being  rarely  broached  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned  ; indeed,  after  sev- 
eral years’  assiduities,  our  lovers  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  in  any  wdse  more  strictly  en- 
gaged to  each  other  than  would  a fashionable 
couple  at  Alniack’s,  after  having  danced  a set 
or  tw'o  of  quadrilles  together.  Very  frequently 
also,  do  we  see  young  girls,  whose  bans  have 
been  published,  still  pennitting  themsidves  to 
be  escorted  home  by  their  admirers.  In  this 
case,  the  bridegix>om  elect,  should  he  chance  to 
form  one  of  the  band,  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  treated  than  the  rest,  and  he  would  be 
considered  as  a most  ridiculous  gallant,  and  an 
insnpportably  jealous  lover,  did  ho  testify  the 
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fllighteet  symptoms  of  umbrage  or  discontent  at 
this  arrangement. 

When,  however,  the  relatives  on  both  sides 
are  agreed,  when  the  marriage  is  dednitively 
arranged,  the  fiancee  makes  choice  of  a bride- 
maid  from  among  her  relations  or  intimate 
friends,  and  the  future  husband  also  on  his  side, 
chooses  his  yarpon  dlwnneur.  This  done,  they 
proceed,  for  the  space  of  dfteen  days,  the  grooms- 
man and  fiancee  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bride- 
maid  and  bridegroom  elect  on  the  other,  to 
invite  the  wedding  guests ; for,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  importance,  and  upon  an  occasion 
of  such  solemnity,  none  are  forgotten,  no  matter 
how  low  in  rank  or  station  they  may  be.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  another  country  in  the  world 
where  family  spirit  is  so  thoroughly  understood 
or  rigidly  kept  up  as  in  Brittany.  Little  does 
the  precise  degree  of  consanguinity  signify;  in 
this  country  one  is  a relation  from  tradition.  i 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  families  in  their 
intermarriages  had  aimed  at  maintaining  those 
hospitable  and  benevolent  customs  and  habits 
which  had  formerly  united  in  such  strict  bonds 
of  unity  the  members  of  the  ancient  tribes. 

The  Sunday  preceding  the  wedding  day  is 
devoted  to  the  observance  of  a very  singular 
custom ; each  of  those  who  have  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  bride  and  bridegi'oom  send  a 
present  to  the  young  couple  by  their  farm  serv- 
ants, whom  they  take  care  to  clothe  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a high  idea  of  their  own  mag- 
nificence. These  presents  are  frequently  of 
considerable  value,  though  seldom  consisting  of 
any  article  beyond  household  utensils^  or  pro- 
viaioDS  for  the  wedding-feast. 

The  wedding  almost  invariably  takes  place 
upon  a Tuesday,  and,  when  practicable,  in  tlie 
house  of  the  bride’s  parents.  This  condition, 
indeed,  is  even  necessary  for  the  proper  order- 
ing of  the  festival  At  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  the  young  men  collect  together  at  a 
neighboring  village,  where  the  bridegroom  elect 
hga  appointed  to  meet  them. 

So  soon  as  their  number  is  complete,  they 
arrange  their  order  of  march,  and,  preceded  by 
a band  of  music,  consisting  of  a hinwa — a spe- 
cies of  rude  fife — a bornbarde^  and  a tcunbourifie, 
set  out  for  the  dwelling  of  the  bride.  There, 
all  is  in  the  most  profound  silence ; the  courts 
and  house  doors  are  closed,  and  although  the 
bam,  the  farm-yard,  and  every  shed  and  out- 
building of  the  dwelling  sufficiently  denote,  by 
the  “ busy  note  of  preparation”  apparent  on  all 
sides,  that  the  festival  is  anxiously  looked  for, 
the  little  party,  consisting  of  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends,  is  kept  for  a length  of  time  knocking 
at  the  gate ; at  lost  a man,  holding  a switch  of 
birch  broom  in  his  hand,  advances  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to  the 
nearest  chateau^  addresses  the  assembly  in  a 
very  elaborate  discourse  in  rhyme,  in  which 
he  assures  them,  that  at  the  dwelling  he  has  in- 
dicated they  can  not  fail  of  receiving  a hearty 
welcome  on  account  of  their  beautiful  attire. 


As  this  ceremony  has  been  anticipated,  the 
bridegroom  has'taken  care  to  provide  himself 
with  a rimeur — in  general  the  village  tailor. 
This  individual  replies  to  his  rival,  verse  for 
verse,  compliment  for  compliment.  ^ This 
house,”  he  says,  “is  precisely  the  palace  we 
seek.  We  well  know  that  it  contains  a flower 
more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  Hide  her  then  no 
longer  from  our  eyes,  for  it  is  to  seek  her  tliat 
we  are  come.” 

Upon  this  the  first  rimeur  retires  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  to  seek  the  oldest  and  ugli- 
est woman  he  can  find,  and  leading  her  by  ^ 
hand  to  the  door,  presents  her  to  the  assembled 
visitors. 

“ Behold,”  exclaims  he,  “ the  only  flower  we 
possess  here.  You  appear  to  me  to  be  honest 
men  and  good  Christians,  and  we  are  willing  to 
confide  the  damsel  to  your  protection,  if  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  her  beautiful  eyes  that  you  have 
undertaken  the  journey.” 

“Beyond  a doubt,”  replies  the  tailor,  “this 
is  a most  respectable  lady,  but  1 should  imagine 
that  the  time  of  feasts  and  merry-makings  was 
passed  for  her.  We  do  not  deny  the  merits  of 
gray  hair,  more  particularly  when  those  locks 
have  become  blanched  in  honest  industry ; but 
at  present  we  require  another  thing.  Tlie  maid- 
en whom  we  seek  has  not  by  one  third  this 
lady’s  age ; she  is  easily  recognized  by  the  brill- 
iant lustre  which  her  matchless  beauty  sheds 
around.” 

After  the  old  woman  has  been  disposed  o( 
the  rimeur  brings  out  successively  a child  iu 
arms,  a widow,  and  a married  woman,  but  bis 
adversary  ever  finds  some  excellent  reasons  for 
rejecting  each  fair  one  without  wounding  her 
self-love,  until  at  length  the  young  bride  her- 
self appears  decked  out  in  full  nuptial  cos- 
tume. 

Forthwith  all  enter  the  house;  the  rimeur 
places  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  repeats  a 
pater  for  the  living  and  a de  pro/undis  for  the 
dead.  At  this  moment,  the  scene,  so  joy  ous  just 
before,  now  assumes  a more  touching  character ; 
sometimes  even  the  rimeur  is  interrupted  by  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  the  spectators;  so  true  it  is 
that  sadness  and  solemnity  ever  lurk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gayest  festivals. 

In  certain  localities  usage  exacts,  that,  at  l no 
moment  of  setting  out  for  the  church,  the  mo- 
ther shall  cut  off  with  a pair  of  scissors  a piece 
of  the  waist-belt  of  the  bride:  “ My  daughter,” 
she  says,  “the  tie  which  united  us  is  from  hence- 
forth sundered,  and  1 now  cede  to  another  that 
authority  which  God  hath  given  me  over  you. 
While  you  are  happy  my  house  will  no  longer 
be  a home  for  you;  but  should  misfortune  coiiu\ 
a mother  is  still  a mother,  and  her  arms  are 
ever  open  to  her  children.  Like  you  I also 
quitted  a mother  to  follow  a husband ; so  will 
your  children  one  day  quit  your  side:  it  is  the 
law  of  nature.  When  the  young  birds  are 
fledged,  the  maternal  nest  can  no  longer  eon 
tain  them-  May  the  Lord  bless  and  preserve 
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you,  and  accord  yon  as  large  a share  of  happi- 
ness as  he  has  granted  to  me.” 

The  bridal  party  now  takes  the  road  to  the 
village ; but  every  moment  it  is  arrested  in  its 
march  by  bands  of  mendicants,  who,  posted  on 
the  banks  which  on  either  side  border  the  road, 
dispute  its  passage  by  means  of  boughs  of  thorns 
and  brambles,  which  they  wave  to  and  fro  in 
the  faces  of  the  bridal  a/rtege.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  groomsman  to  cause  this  importunate 
barrier  to  fall,  and  this  he  effects  by  the  skillful 
distribution  of  sundry  small  coins.  This  duty 

executed  with  a good  grace,  and  frequently 
with  generosity.  But  when  the  road  is  long, 
these  toll-bars  are  so  numerous  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  groomsman  are  far  from  being  agree- 
able. 

After  the  religions  ceremony  comes  the  wed- 
ding-feast, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
hibitions in  the  world.  No  description  scarce- 
ly, can  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
strange  multitude  of  guests,  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes,  wdiich  form  a succession  of  confused 
and  motley  groups,  seeming  to  defy  as  well  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  as  the  pen  of  the  writer. 

From  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  tables 
have  been  arranged  under  tents  pitched  for  the 
occasion  in  a neighboring  meadow,  and  tem- 
porary kitchens  have  also  been  erected  in  the 
open  air.  All  the  neighbors,  all  those  among 
the  guests  who  can  boast  of  some  skill  in  the 
culinary  art,  now  hasten  to  offer  their  advice 
and  assistance.  And  a goodly  sight  in  truth 
is  it  to  behold  them  in  this  sleaining  atmo- 
sphere, watching  over  and  superintending  the 
huge  masses  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  in- 
numerable turkeys,  geese,  and  fowls,  which  are 
slowly  turning  or  quickly  spinning  before  the 
roaring  fires.  Yet,  whatever  be  the  zeal  of 
these  volunteer  cooks,  there  are  very  few  who 
do  not  desert  their  posts  w^hen  the  discharge 
of  fire-arms,  and  the  far  oflf  and  piercing  sounds 
of  the  hinimi  announce  the  approach  of  the 
bridal  cortege. 

Tlie  newly-married  couple  march  side  by  side 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  preceded  by  the  fid- 
dlers and  stick  players,  who  open  triumphantly 
the  procession.  Next  come  the  parents  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom;  the  other  guests  fo'llow 
pell  mell  ns  suits  their  fancy,  each  in  the  cos- 
tume of  his  canton ; some  on  foot,  others  on 
horseback ; oftener  two  individuals  may  be  seen 
mounted  upon  the  same  animal — a man  astride 
upon  the  stuffed  traverein  which  serves  as  a sad- 
dle, with  his  wife  or  dauijhter  behind  him  seated 
upon  a pillion.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  either, 
to  see  asses  charged  with  panniers,  in  which 
are  stowed  away  a bevy  of  rosy  cheeked  little 
children,  whose  lively  and  astonished  counte- 
nances, just  peering  over  the  edge  of  their 
wicker  conveyance,  add  still  further  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  this  rural  picture.  The  beg- 
gars close  the  procession ; for  they  also  flock  in 
hundreds  to  get  their  share  of  the  remnants  of 
the  feast 


After  a few  moments  of  confusioii,  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  so  many  people,  the  assem- 
bled guests  sit  down  to  table.  The  tables,  com- 
posed of  strong  deal  planks,  firmly  nailed  down 
to  solid  posts,  driven  into  the  earth,  are  very 
low  and  very  narrow.  The  benches  which  in 
lieu  of  chairs  are  placed  round  the  festive  board, 
are  constructed  in  the  same  fashion,  and  are  so 
much  elevated  in  comparison,  with  the  table, 
that  you  would  have  your  knees  between  your- 
self and  your  plate,  if  at  a genuine  Breton  wed- 
ding feast  you  were  to  make  use  of  this  article 
of  luxury.  But  the  arts  of  refinement  have  not 
yet  attained  to  this  height  in  Brittany.  The 
soup  is  eaten  from  a porringer,  and  the  more 
solid  articles  of  food  from  the  hands  of  the 
guests.  As  to  the  liquids,  they  are  served  in 
huge  pickets  of  earthenware,  and  are  drank  out 
of  cups,  one  being  set  down  to  every  five  or 
six  persons.  It  is  even  considered  a mark  of 
civility  for  a guest  to  present  to  his  neighbor 
the  cup  out  of  which  he  has  already  drank,  in 
order  that  be  may  drain  its  contents;  and  a re- 
fusal in  such  a case  would  cause  the  individual 
so  honored  to  be  regarded  as  a gross-mannered 
and  ill-bred  man. 

As  to  the  repast  itselt  it  can  not  boast  of  any 
great  variety  or  delicacy  of  viands;  it  presents 
an  abundance  and  profusion  which  recall  to 
mind  the  celebrated  nuptials  of  Gamache.  The 
young  bridegroom  and  the  people  of  the  house 
circulate  incessantly  round  the  tables,  antici- 
pating all  wants,  and  pressing  each  guest  to  do 
honor  to  the  repast ; indeed,  they  scarcely  take 
any  other  share  in  the  feast  except  the  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  they  receive,  and 
the  cups  of  strong  cider  they  are  compelled  to 
empty,  often,  it  must  bo  said,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  their  heads  and  limbs. 

After  each  service  the  music  strikes  up,  and 
every  one  rises  from  table ; some  set-to  at  games 
of  wrestling  and  single-stick,  others  get  up  a 
dance;  the  more  oificious  assist  in  gathering 
what  remains  upon  the  wooden  trenchers,  and 
distributing  the  fragments  to  the  beggars,  sta- 
tioned in  ragged  groups  in  a neighboring  field, 
like  a party  of  gipsies.  After  this  a second 
course  is  served,  and  the  party  again  seats  it- 
self round  the  hospitable  board ; this  course  in 
like  manner  disposed  of,  they  return  to  the 
ball,  then  to  the  table  again,  and  so  they  con- 
tinue until  the  shadows  of  the  coming  night 
warn  them  to  return  to  their  several  homes. 

The  ranks  now  become  thinner  and  thinner, 
until  at  length  the  groomsman  and  bridesmaid 
are  the  only  visitors  left  of  the  entire  assembly; 
in  fact,  it  is  their  duty  to  retire  the  last  of  alL 
In  some  parts  of  Brittany  it  is  the  custom  for 
them  to  watch  all  night  in  the  bridal  chamber, 
in  order  that  the  young  couple  may  be  consid- 
ered worthy  of  joining,  during  the  following 
day,  in  the  games  and  dances  of  their  compan- 
ions. On  these  occasions,  the  watchei's  iiuist 
stand  side  by  side  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a light- 
ed candle  in  each  hand,  from  which  post  they 
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CAD  not  stir  nntil  the  flame  shall  have  reached 
their  fingers.  In  other  localities  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  groomsman,  during  the  'whole  of  the 
sight,  to  cast  nuts  to  the  bridegroom,  who 
eracks  them  and  hands  the  kernels  to  his  bride 
to  cat.  There  are  yet  many  other  customs  con- 
nected 'with  a Breton  marriage  ceremony,  no 
lees  strange  and  extraordinary,  but  which,  how- 
ever, delicacy  enjoins  that  we  should  pass  over 
in  silence. 

For  the  rest,  all  these  customs  varying  so 
much  according  to  the  different  localities,  and 
modified  also  by  time,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  present  a general  and  faithful  pic- 
ture of  them  to  the  reader.  Thus,  for  example, 
at  the  lie  auz  Moine^  it  is  the  world  reversed ; 
there,  the  damsels  make  the  first  advances;  ’tie 
they  who  offer  proposals  of  marriage  and  declar- 
ations of  love. 

The  festivals  to  which  the  nuptials  give  place 
generally  last  three  days,  until  the  Friday 
succeeding  the  wedding.  Upon  that  day  the 
young  wife  embraces  the  friends  and  play- 
mates of  her  youth,  and  bids  them  adieu  as  if 
she  were  never  more  to  see  them  again.  And, 
in  fact,  from  her  wedding-day,  a new  life  com- 
mences for  the  Breton  woman ; and  a sad  and 
monotonous  life  from  henceforth  it  is  for  her, 
unenlivened  by  the  festival  or  the  balL  For 
in  precise  ratio  as  the  unmarried  girls  of  Brit- 
tany are  free  and  unrestrained,  so  are  the 
married  women  under  subjection  to,  and,  in- 
deed, completely  the  slaves  of  their  husbands. 
In  certain  cantons  of  the  province,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  lAonais,  the  married  woman  who 
would  wear  the  holiday  dress  or  trinkets  of  a 
young  girl,  or  be  seen  dancing  at  a village  fes- 
tival, would  be  pointed  at  by  the  neighbors, 
and  lose  caste  in  the  parish.  Her  sole  employ- 
ment must  be  from  henceforth  the  care  of  her 
establishment;  her  sole  enjoyment  the  peace 
of  the  domestic  hearth. 

And  yet  in  the  lives  of  these  poor  recluses, 
certain  events  take  place  at  rare  intervals, 
casting  a ray  of  sunshine  athwart  this  monot- 
onous existence,  and  arousing  a feeling  of  ten- 
der solicitude.  This  is  when  they  become 
mothers.  Then  the  farm  once  more  assumes 
a gay  and  joyous  aspect ; the  threshold  is  strew- 
\ ed  "with  freshly-gathered  leav^  and  flowers, 
and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  biniou  are  once 
more  heard,  recalling  to  the  listener’s  memory 
all  the  fondly-cherished  dreams  of  her  early 
years.  The  baptismal  ceremony  is  a grand 
festival  for  the  entire  household.  Upon  this 
auspicious  day,  the  wagons  repose  under  the 
she^  and  the  oxen  in  their  stalls,  where  they 
have  a double  allowance  of  corn  served  out  to 
them,  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  participate 
in  the  rejoicings  of  the  family,  whose  labors 
also  they  share.  The  functions  of  the  god- 
father and  god-mother  now  come  into  requisi- 
tion ; functions  which  it  must  be  said  are  not 
a little  onerous  as  well  as  expensive  to  the 
parties  eoncemed.  It  is  their  duty  to  defiray 


I all  the  expenses  of  the  day ; usage  exacts  also 
that  they  show  themselves  generous  to  the 
bell-ringers,  the  j^iest,  and  also  to  the  min- 
strels which  form  their  escort.  Even  then  their 
duties  are  not  yet  completed;  on  leaving  the 
church,  they  are  assailed  by  a crowd  of  chil- 
dren and  beggars — for  mendicity  is  the  plague 
of  Brittany — who  come  to  wish  all  sorts  of 
happiness  to  the  new-born  son  and  heir;  and 
custom  decrees  that  these  good  wishes  be  rec- 
ognized by  donations  of  half-pence  and  other 
small  coins,  which,  on  being  scattered  among 
the  suppliants,  become,  as  usual,  the  prey,  not 
of  the  most  needy,  but  of  the  most  active  and 
light-fingered. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  news  of  her  happy  de- 
livery, all  the  gossips  of  the  village  hasten  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  mother.  They  bring  with 
them  invariably  the  best  that  their  houses  af- 
ford, and  even  send  to  the  hearest  considerable 
town  to  seek  for  presents,  “ worthy,”  as  they 
say,  in  the  figurative  and  poetical  language  of 
their  country,  “ of  being  offered  to  the  mother 
of  the  little  Christian  whom  the  Almighty  has 
sent  from  paradise  to  augment  the  number  of 
his  faithful  upon  the  earth.” 

The  evening  is  spent  in  the  sick-chamber  of 
the  mother.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  eat  of  all  the  meats  that  have  been  sent 
to  her:  that  she  taste  of  all  the  fruits  she  has 
been  presented  with,  and  that  she  reply  to  all 
the  toasts  that  are  drank  to  her  health,  as  well 
as  to  the  thousand  questions  and  inquiries  with 
which  she  is  overwhelmed.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  no  easy  task ; a task,  moreover,  which 
few  women  would  be  able  to  endure;  but  a 
robust  constitution  in  general  preserves  her 
from  the  serious  consequences  which  might  ac- 
crue from  so  misplaced  a festival:  a merry- 
making which  is  but  too  frequently  pushed  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  sobriety. 

Ill  a state  of  civilization  so  far  advanced  as 
our  own,  the  exercises  of  the  body  are  every 
day  taking  a less  important  ]x>sition  in  social 
life.  From  day  to  day,  in  fact,  activity  be- 
comes as  it  were  more  interior,  if  not  more 
intellectual.  But  the  Breton  peasant  is  still 
very  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  our 
more  refined  habits  and  customs;  he  may  be 
likened  to  the  simple  and  eager  child,  delight- 
ing to  play  with  fatigue,  and  ever  fl}  ing  to 
seek  emotions,  even  though  they  should  be  in 
pain.  Foot-ball,  wrestling,  stick-playing,  and 
horse-racing  are  his  most  cherished  amuse- 
ments, and  these  games  still  preserve  in  his 
country  all  the  original  impress  of  their  truly 
primitive  character. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Brittany  the 
passion  for  horses  is  universal.  There,  the  poor 
man  has  his  steed  as  well  as  the  rich;  his 
horse  feeds  on  the  hill-side,  sleeps  in  the  open 
air,  drinks  at  hazard  of  the  stream  of  the  val- 
ley ; very  frequently  it  has  not  even  a stable. 
But  when  the  cold  nights  of  winter  approach, 
the  case  is  altered : then,  the  master  will  share 
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with  hi:^  faithful  companion,  not  only  his  daily 
bread,  but  also  the  shelter  ^ his  humble  dwell- 
ing:. 

The  ori^n  of  the  Breton  horse-races  is  lost 
in  the  shadows  of  the  past  There  is,  indeed, 
mention  made  in  one  of  their  national  poems, 
of  a certain  Breton  king,  who.  not  knowing 
out  of  the  many  chiefs  who  sought  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  to  whom  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence, proposed  a horse-race:  the  prize  to  be 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Li6nor.  Later,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  the  con- 
queror’s reward  consisted  of  a gold  chain,  or 
an  ermine  mantle.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
but  a simple  laurel  branch,  which  they  attach 
with  a knot  of  red  ribbon  to  the  head  of  the 
successful  horse;  but  the  honor  of  this  distinc- 
tion suffices  for  the  emulation  of  the  hardy 
Breton.  The  recompense  consists,  above  all, 
in  the  approving  smiles  of  the  maidens,  in  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd,  and  also  in  the  pride  of 
a victory  not  unfrequcntly  purchased  at  the  i 
risk  of  considerable  personal  danger  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned.  In  fact,  here,  the  race- 
course is  the  very  reverse  of  those  beautifully 
leveled  and  carefully  kept  pieces  of  turf  where 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  be  found  to  impede  the 
animal’s  stride.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  have  beheld  one  of  these 
perilous  heats  to  be  enabled  to  form  a correct 
idea  of  its  dangerous  nature.  The  course  to 
be  run  over  is  sometimes  a hard  and  flinty  road, 
sometimes  a marshy  bottom,  where,  at  every 
stride,  the  animal  sinks  above  the  fetlocks ; at 
other  times  it  is  a slipping  uneven  pathway 
winding  amidst  rocks  or  along  the  brinks  of 
precipices ; and  very  frequently  all  these  diffi- 
culties, all  these  perils,  are  united  in  one  course. 

The  number  of  the  running  horses  vary  con- 
siderably; sometimes  there  are  but  two  enter- 
ed ; often  may  be  seen  twenty,  and  even  more, 
engaged  in  one  race.  The  Breton  horse,  the 
one  at  least  usually  in  request  for  these  rustic 
sports,  is  of  low  stature,  and  very  slightly  limb- 
ed, but  the  head  is  lively,  the  eye  sparkling 
and  animated,  and  the  hoof  round  and  well 
formed ; he  requires  but  little  nourishment,  is 
hardy  to  a degree,  well  inured  to  toil,  and,  in 
the  race,  bis  phtrk  is  indomitable.  At  a given 
signal  the  animals  dash  off  from  the  starting 
post,  amid  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  spec- 
tators. Docile  to  the  spur  of  the  jockeys,  who 
grasp  firm  hold  of  their  long  and  flowing 
manes,  they  fly  wilh  the  s]>eed  of  light  through 
ravines,  through  mountain  torrents,  and  through 
quagmires,  nothing  checks  them  for  an  instant 
in  their  headlong  career,  nor  does  any  danger 
appall  their  adventurous  riders,  such  confidence 
do  they  place  in  the  sure-footednoss  of  the  ani- 
mal they  bestride — so  anxious  are  they  to  bear 
off  the  palm. 

The  conqueror  is  the  object  of  the  admiration 
and  felicitations  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd.  Tie 
is  siirroiinded  by  the  multitude;  receives  the 
eiiibrnces  and  congratulations  of  all,  and  if  the 


victory  has  been  signal,  some  village  Pindar  is 
sure  to  spring  up.  who  will  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  it  in  his  which  w’ill,  ere 

long,  be  on  the  lips  of  all  the  pretty  girls  of 
the  canton.  The  laurel  brancli,  that  gage  €ji 
victory,  will  also  be  religiously  preserved  by 
the  conqueror,  and,  as  a holy  relic,  he  will  sus- 
pend it  in  his  dwelling,  where  it  will  hang  over 
the  mantle-shelf,  in  loving  company  with  the 
saintly  palm-branch,  and  his  old  and  well-tried 
musket 

The  football  and  wrestling  matches  take  place 
principally  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  dioceses 
of  L^on  and  Tr^guier.  The  former  are  some- 
times between  man  and  man,  sometimes  between 
two  communes;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
termed  itaules.  These  9oules  were  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  former  days,  but  in  meas- 
ure as  the  local  rivalries,  formerly  maintained 
in  the  feudal  ages,  have  become  weakened  by 
time,  so  have  the  soules  fallen  off  in  attraction. 
The  numerous  accidents  of  which  they  were 
the  occasion  have  also  contributed  in  a great 
measure,  to  their  decay.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
these  in  which  several  hundred  persons 

were  engaged,  if  there  were  not  any  dead  left 
on  the  battle  field,  there  were,  in  general,  a 
considerable  number  of  wounded.  Another  in- 
convenience connected  with  these  matches  lay 
in  the  difficulty  experienced  in  deciding  on 
which  side  to  award  the  victory.  After  a hard 
day’s  tussle  night  often  came  ere  the  foot-ball, 
the  object  of  contention,  had  become  the  undis- 
puted pi*operty  of  either  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  This  foot-ball,  however,  was  a glorious 
trophy  for  the  victorious  commune.  In  former 
days  it  was  borne  by  the  conquerors,  in  solemn 
procession,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  en- 
gagement ; now  they  content  themselves  with 
suspending  it  to  the  steeple  of  the  village  church, 
where  it  bangs  for  weeks  after  the  battle,  in 
commemoration  of  the  prowess  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Individual  engagements,  or  wrestling  matches, 
are  still  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Brittany ; 
they  are  announced  for  several  weeks  previous- 
ly in  all  the  neighboring  communes.  At  the 
termination  of  high  mass,  the  mairc,  or  his  co- 
adjutor, standing  at  the  church  door,  or  on 
some  elevated  piece  of  ground  near  at  hand, 
proclaims,  in  a loud  voice,  the  important  news. 
The  lists  are  prepared  in  a field,  or  in  some 
well  beaten  yard.  A long  cord,  kept  at  a 
proper  strain  by  means  of  stout  posts  fixed  in 
the  ground  at  equal  distances,  marks  out  the 
space  reserved  for  the  combatants.  But  this 
would  prove  but  a fe(*ble  barrier  against  the 
press  of  such  an  immense  concourse  of  persons 
as  are  here  assembled,  were  not  other  and  more 
ingenious  means  had  recourse  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  crowd  within  proper 
limits.  There  is,  in  Brittany,  a class  of  persons 
despised  by  every  one,  and  on  that  account 
despising  themselves  suflicieutly  as  to  be  in- 
duced to  accept  any  employment  which  may 
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hold  out  to  them  the  slightest  hope  of  emolu- 
ment— this  class  is  tiiat  of  the  tailors.  Not  a 
peasant  in  Brittany  will  pronounce  their  name 
without  adding,  by  way  of  qualification,  “ saving 
your  re^pect^'  as  if  some  obscene  animal  were 
alluded  to.  They  pick  out.,  then,  five  or  six 
tailors^  Armed  each  with  a frying-pan,  well 
smeared  on  the  bottom  with  grease,  and  black- 
ened with  soot  and  smoke,  these  attendanta 
make,  without  ceasing,  the  circuit  of  the  lists, 
and  with  this  formidable  weapon  striking  the 
more  advanced,  without  the  least  regard  for 
their  holiday  attire,  they  compel  them  to  give 
way  and  retire  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
anjidst  the  ironical  cheers  and  laughter  of  the 
crowd- 

inside  the  ring  is  the  post  of  honor,  and  there 
may  be  discovered,  grouped  together  upon  the 
green  sward,  a little  knot  consisting  of  the  head 
persons  of  the  commune,  and  a few  old  wrest- 
lers, the  jinlges  of  the  field.  Frequently,  mount- 
ed gefut-d' annes  are  posted  on  the  skirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  aid  in  maintaining  good  order, 
through  the  respectful  fear  which  every  Breton 
peasant  experiences  for  these  much  dreaded 
agents  of  the  law. 

The  wrestlers  now  appear  in  the  arena,  bare- 
footed, and  clad  only  in  short  wide  pantaloons, 
or  rather  drawers,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
new  shirts,  formed  however  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials. On  first  catching  sight  of  each  other 
the  two  combatants  advance  into  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  and  shake  hands  in  the  presence  of 
the  by  standers.  They  mutually  swear  that 
they  have  had  recourse  neither  to  sorcery,  nor 
to  any  arts  of  divination  or  witchcraft,  and 
promise  to  contend  together  fairly  and  loyally 
in  the  approaching  engagement  Then  they 
close,  and  the  struggle  begins.  And  now,  on 
all  sides,  are  heard  the  shonts  and  cries  of  the 
spectators,  who,  appealing  to  each  wrestler  by 
name,  bid  him  remember  that  he  has  got  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  his  parish,  and  the  glory 
and  reputation  of  his  native  village.  The  com- 
bat is  very  frequently  sustained  with  vigor  for 
nearly  an  hour,  for,  in  order  that  the  victory 
be  complete  and  decisive,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  one  of  the  combatants  shall  succeed  in 
throwing  his  adversary  twice  upon  his  back,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  him  touch  the  ground 
with  both  shoulders.  When  the  plaudits  of  the 
crow'd  have  saluted  the  conqueror,  the  latter 
seizes,  by  one  of  his  horns,  the  ram,  the  prize 
of  his  victory,  and  preceded  by  the  minstrels, 
makes  three  times  the  circuit  of  the  lists,  eleva- 
ting the  animal  above  his  head,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  by  all. 

Tliere  are  some  wrestling  matches  occasion- 
ally held  in  which  may  be  counted  more  than 
a hundred  combatants.  Many  adopt  this  rude 
profession  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  there  are 
several  wealthy  famiors  who  enter  the  arena 
for  the  mere  sake  of  the  amusement  derivable 
from  the  combat,  and  the  honors  to  be  procured 
by  victory. 


THE  SWORD  OF  MAULEY. 

« This  is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.** 

SHAKSPSiLBS. 

TN  one  of  those  marvelously  crooked  streets  that 
were  never  realized  in  any  other  place  on 
the  globe,  except  Boston — unless,  indeed,  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  may  be  mentioned — at  the 
old  North  End,  stood  an  ancient  mansion.  It 
was  a wooden  building — large  and  square— 
its  former  tint  of  yellow  changed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  years  to  a dusky  brown — time-honored, 
and  weather-beaten.  Some  modern  repairs, 
grown  ol<l  in  spite  of  themselves,  had  acquired 
a fantastic  harmony  with  the  fabric.  Thus, 
the  six-sided  roof  had  tw’o  dormer  windows  pro- 
truding out  to  the  weather,  and  growing  antique 
with  exposure.  A chimney  of  later  date  than 
its  triple-potted  companions,  had  grown  dark- 
red  to  their  dingy  yellow.  The  small-paned 
windows,  vrere  winged  on  either  side  with 
green  blinds.  The  front  of  the  house,  turned 
away  from  the  street,  looked  across  a paved 
court-yard  to  the  high  blind  wall  df  another 
dwelling,  with  a thick  frondage  of  dark  green 
ivy  overrunning  the  Indian-red  of  its  rusty 
brick.  Up  the  court-yard  was  the  skirt  of  a 
pleasant  garden.  An  iron  knocker — a lion’s 
head  with  a drooping  ring  in  the  mouth — stared 
out  from  the  brown  panels  of  the  door.  Below 
the  peaked  architrave  of  the  entrance,  a bull’s 
eye  of  green  glass,  squinted  down  to  the  two 
cracked  sandstone  steps,  with  the  grass  fringing 
them  and  starting  out  of  the  fissures.  The  old 
mansion  might  have  been  in  a magnetic  sleep,  so 
quiet  and  so  sentient  was  it,  in  brooding  repose. 
The  ghost  of  old  Colonel  Mauley — whose  bones 
had  long  mouldered  into  dust  in  the  family 
vault  on  Copp’s  Hill — was  said  to  walk  through 
the  chambers  at  night,  and  in  the  court  The 
oldest  gossip  in  the  neighborhood  averred  that 
once  as  she  paused  before  the  open  fence  on 
her  way  home  from  a death-bed,  she  had  seen 
the  apparition  pacing  slowly  from  the  garden 
to  the  door,  through  whose  dark  panels  it  van- 
ished, and  left  her  trembliug  in  the  midnight 
She  was  wont  to  describe  it  as  a grave  and 
martial  figure — the  face  shadowed  by  a three- 
cornered  hat — ^the  hair  in  queue — the  dress 
dark — knee-breeches,  with  black  leggins,  but- 
toned over  the  silk  stockings  which  Colonel 
Mauley  had  usually  worn — and  the  heavy  sword 
by  the  side  which  he  had  carried  in  the  old 
French  War,  and  in  the  Revolution — in  short, 
just  as  she  had  seen  him  in  her  girlhood  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  he  went 
forth  in  his  citizen’s  garb,  to  stand  in  the  ranks 
behind  the  breastwork.  Forty  years  had  passed 
since  that  midnight,  and  a new  generation  had 
arisen  who  gave  little  heed  and  no  credence,  to 
her  tale ; y‘;*t  she  still  told  it  to  the  few  crj/nies 
that  time  had  spared  her  for  an  audience.  She 
told  how,  the  ghost  of  Mauley,  pausing  on  the 
steps  in  the  frigid  glory  of  the  winter  moon- 
light— the  sheathed  sword  at  his  side  had  drop- 
ped blood  on  the  stones ; — how  the  old  servant 
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Maud  who  had  lived  with  him  in  his  life,  and 
followed  his  funeral,  and  whose  aged  bones  had 
long  been  laid  in  his  vault — had  been  seen 
washing  the  steps  on  the  following  morning,  no 
doubt  commanded  thereto  by  the  phantom. 
How  that  blood  once  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
Colonel  Mauley’s  bitter  foe — the  Tory,  Bayne 
— ^who  had  been  found,  with  the  back  of  his 
head  cloven  through,  among  the  dead  of  an  en- 
counter that  had  taken  place  on  the  old  Salem 
Road,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  between  a small  troop  of  British  cavalry, 
and  a body  of  yeomen  led  by  Colonel  Mauley. 
True,  there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  he 
had  fallen  by  the  latter’s  weapon;  but  it  was 
argued  that  their  known  and  violent  enmity  to 
each  other,  would  inevitably  bring  them  to- 
gether in  conflict ; or  rather,  that  Colonel 
Mauley  had  taken  advantage  of  the  hot  combat, 
to  ecli]>se  his  fiery  hatred  by  the  black  shadow 
of  a murder.  For,  ran  the  legend,  it  was  by  no 
fair  blow  that  Bayne  had  fallen.  The  stroke 
had  beenidealt  from  behind — a sword  put  had  | 
shove  through  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  brain. 
And  so  that  blood  could  drip  from  the  blade; 
and  the  chambers  of  the  mansion  built  by  him 
five  years  after  the  Revolution,  were  still  fre- 
quented by  his  martial  ghost  Legend  was 
Bayne’s  avenger. 

However  true  or  false  all  this  might  be,  it 
interested  nobody  beyond  the  small  circle  of  old 
people  who  solemnly  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  in- 
deed, was  known  to  no  one  else,  save  one  per- 
son. Tliat  was  the  Colonel’s  grandchild — Er- 
nest Mauley ; a young  artist,  who  dwelt  with  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  ancestral  mansion.  The 
ancient  gossip  had  told  it  to  him  once,  and  ex- 
ulting in  having  audience  with  a Mauley,  she 
had  recounted  the  vague  particulars  with  a 
rigid  accuracy;  even  entering  into  the  details 
of  Bayne’s  funeral — his  burial  in  a nameless 
grave  on  Copp’s  Hill  burying-ground — sepul- 
ture attended  by  few  mourners  from  among  his 
townsmen,  so  great  was  the  odium  attached  to 
his  political  opinion • . and  none  real,  beyond  his 
wife  and  children,  ai.  l an  English  officer  who 
was  his  friend,  and  who  had  kissed  the  clay- 
cold  forehead  of  the  coi*pso  before  the  coffin  lid 
was  shut  down  and  claspe^l,  and  the  grave 
closed.  Years  passed  away,  and  a head-stone 
at  last  had  appeared  on  the  solitary  mound.  It 
was  not  known  who  had  erected  the  tablek 
Ba3me’8  family  had  emigrated  fron)  New  En- 
gland to  Delaware  some  veal’s  before.  It  was 
whispered  that  Colonel  Mauley  had  caused  it  to 
be  Raised,  since  it  onlv’  recorded  the  name  and 
date  of  decease,  and  had  the  Latin  initials — 
1.  H.  S.,  which  his  classical  education  might 
have  suggested,  and  whose  meaning  few  people  j 
understood,  carved  at  the  top.  It  might  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  English  officer,  though 
he  had  never  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
after  the  evacualion  of  Boston.  It  w*is  also 
whisj.>ered  that  Hafter  .lones,  the  old  sexton, 
then  dead,  had  in  his  lifetime  seen  Colonel  Mau- 


ley one  night  kneeling  by  the  grave  in  prayer, 
not  long  before  his  dea^  Ernest  thought  it 
might  have  been  in  repentance  for  his  sin  of 
hate.;  the  crone  thought  for  a darker  sin. 

So,  in  the  dark  chambers  of  his  dream\^  brain, 
the  young  artist  had  some  haunting  phantoms 
that  his  weird  imagination  forever  conjured 
from  the  dimness  of  the  legend.  They  had  mas- 
tery over  him.  He  had  carried  them  with  him 
across  the  swinging  surges  of  the  Atlantic  to 
Europe.  They  had  been  with  him  during  his 
three  years’  stay  in  Rome.  Two  months  had 
elapsed  since  his  return  home,  and  still  the  le- 
gend was  his  brooding  thought.  He  loved  to 
loiter  among  the  rude  mounds  on  Copp’s  Hill — 
to  stand  by  the  vault  of  his  ancestry,  and  by 
the  head-stone  of  Bayne’s  grave.  Most  of  all, 
to  sit  for  hours  before  the  wall  where  the  sword 
of  liis  grandfather  hung,  and  amplify  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  tradition  into  vivid  and  colossal 
imaginations.  There  was  sometliing  more  than 
a grave  eccentricity  in  this.  It  was  a taint  in 
the  fine  ideality  of  his  intellect  The  legend 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  It  was  woven 
with  the  high  and  passionate  devotion  to  Art 
that  was  the  soul  of  his  pure  and  unearthly  na- 
ture. And  it  w’as  woven  with  his  love!  For 
Ernest  had  a mystical  and  a tender  love — a love 
that  was  known  and  returned  where  it  was  un- 
avowed— ^for  the  gentlest  of  gentle  maidens. 
But  whether  she  was  the  grandchild,  or  a de- 
scendant of  the  old  Tory,  he  knew  not  Her 
mother  had  come  from  Delaware,  and,  dying, 
left  her  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  a widow  lady 
who  adopted  her.  He  only  kn^w  that  her  name 
was  Alice  Bayne  1 

One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  Er- 
nest sat  alone  in  the  highest  room  of  the  man- 
sion, which  he  had  made  a temporary  studio. 
The  chamber  was  directly  under  the  roof — am- 
ple and  lofiy.  A fresh  perfume  tilled  its  cool 
and  shadow}"  air.  The  floor  was  thickl}'  car- 
peted ; the  windows,  save  one,  concealed  with 
dark  curtains ; the  blue  lustre  of  a large,  gilt- 
framed mirror  gleamed  from  a shadowed  alcove 
in  the  wall  between  two  darkened  casements ; 
pictures,  books,  engravings,  crimson  curtains, 
and  small  statues,  were  at  the  sides  of  the  room, 
or  on  the  tables,  or  the  floor.  The  apartment, 
not  only  in  its  paraphernalia,  but  in  the  sv'in- 
metrical  disorder  of  the  arrangements,  which 
alw'ays  betoken  ^"our  true  artist,  might  have 
been  known  at  a glance,  for  a studio,  were  it 
not  for  the  singular  incongruity  that  pervaded 
all.  The  walls  had  in  some  portions  rotainod 
the  old  oaken  wainscots — in  others,  figured  pa- 
per covered  them.  Some  of  the  furniture  was 
antique — some  modern.  One  half  the  (‘*dling 
had  the  slant  of  the  roof,  and  a huge  brown 
rafter,  projecting  from  above,  ran  along  the  sur- 
face, bending  with  the  slope  from  cornice  to 
cornice  like  a colossal  bar-sinister.  A lay-fig- 
ure, shrouded  in  dark  coverings,  stood  like  a 
shapeless  phantom  in  a shadow}"  comer.  A 
dormer  window  had  been  made  in  the  oblique 
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ride  of  the  ceiling,  and  a small  ladder  of  steps 
stood  tliere  to  make  it  attainable.  Its  sash 
opened  like  a lattice  and  was  fastened  back. 
The  warm  and  tender,  light  of  tlie  spring  poured 
down  aslant  through  the  casement  full  upon 
the  figure  of  Ernest  as  he  half  reclined  in  a 
quaintly  carved  and  cushioned  chair,  which 
was  lined  with  green  velvet  He  had  a hand- 
some face  and  figure.  The  lower  part  of  the 
countenance  was  of  that  clear  olive  tint,  so 
colorless  and  so  beautiful  in  a manly  visage, 
particularly  when  seen  in  contrast  with  a white 
forehead  like  his,  broad  and  high,  and  jutted 
out  from  the  shadowing  black  hair  dressed  care- 
lessly, and  flowing  back  from  the  ears  to  the 
neck.  He  wore  a thick  mustache,  which  gave 
him  a foreign  air.  The  chin  was  very  finely 
formed,  but  not  prominent  nor  masculine.  But 
the  soul  and  power  and  beauty — the  gmim  of 
the  face — was  in  the  dark  and  dreamy  eyes ; 
which  expanded  at  times,  and  looked  so  large 
•nd  eloquent,  and  seemed  to  diffuse  a luminous 
light  over  the  brow.  But  they  were  still  and 
sombre  then,  and  were  bent  fixedly  on  the  wall 
ten  paces  from  him,  where,  solitary  and  alone, 
bung  the  sword  of  Mauley. 

It  was  a curved  blade,  in  a black  leather 
sheath,  which  was  cracked  and  limp  with  age, 
as  was  the  belt  which  hung  with  it  The  sheath 
had  a brass  socket  at  its  nether  end,  as  also  at 
the  top  where  it  met  the  rough  ivory  hilt,  with 
the  thick  guard  curving  round  in  a slender 
circlet  to  the  pommel — all  brass — tarnished, 
and  stained  with  the  green  mould  of  time.  A 
light  gust  sweeping  through  the  open  window 
waved  the  dangling  weapon,  and  the  scabbard 
slid  off  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Ernest  started  in 
his  reverie ; but  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
continued  to  gaze.  Tlie  blade  had  a single 
edge,  and  a heavy  back,  with  three  deep  grooves 
sculptured  from  guard  to  curving  point  It  was 
dimly  bright  in  spots,  but  deeply  corroded  with 
a dark-red  rust  Or  was  it  the  blood  of  the 
Tory,  Bayne?  Not  likely:  for  it  had  been  wet 
many  times  with  other  gore.  In  the  strong 
hand  of  its  owner,  it  had  done  gallant  service 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  stormy  frays  of 
the  Revolution.  This  was  only  rust 

A thought  entered  the  mind  of  the  young 
artist  It  was  to  clean  the  blade.  He  went  to 
a row  of  shelves,  and  took  therefrom  a wooden 
box  of  red,  gritty  powder,  something  like  brick- 
dust,  and  a small  marble  slab.  His  pallet, 
with  all  its  pretty  double  semicircle  of  colors 
untouched,  lay  upon  a cushioned  chair  near  that 
where  he  had  been  sitting.  He  took  off  with 
the  pallet-knife  a large  lump  of  that  viscous 
Jelly,  known  technically  os  Mcg^ielp,  and  knead- 
ed it  up  with  some  of  the  red  powder  on  the 
stone.  With  this  he  anointed  one  side  of  the 
blade.  The  oily  jelly  made  it  shine  to  a bright 
vermilion.  He  thought  of  the  blood  that  had 
dripped  through  the  sheath  on  the  stone  steps 
of  ^e  hall-door,  when  Manley’s  ghost  had  been 
seen  standing  there  in  the  frozen  glory  of  the 
You  Vm— Na  44.— Q 


winter  moonlight  As  the  image  filled  his  mind, 
a large  drop  of  the  scarlet  fluid  trickled  to  tho 
point,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Shuddering  invol- 
untarily, he  hung  the  sword  on  the  naiL  Ho 
found  a small,  ground-glass  muller,  used  for 
grinding  colors,  and  was  about  to  commence 
rubbing  his  gritty  pomatum  into  the  rusty  blade 
with  it,  when  a pleasant  voice  from  the  stairs 
was  heard  through  the  half-open  door: 

“ Brother  Ernest,  are  you  there!” 

“Yes,  Susan,  here  I am,  0>me  up.” 

It  was  hi.s  sister.  He  bad  only  time  to  slip 
the  loose  sheath  on  the  sword,  and  put  away 
his  slab,  w^hen  she  entered  the  room.  Her 
presence  was  like  a soft  gleam  of  sunshine.  She 
had  such  a bright  face — such  a merry  smile — 
such  shining  glossiness  on  her  jetty  tresses — 
Buen  a trim  little  figure ! 

O,  Ernest,  here’s  our  sweet  Alice  come  to  see 
us.  Do  come  down.  And  who  do  yon  think  came 
with  her  ? That  greats  noisy  scamp  of  a John.” 

“ Ah  I Susy,”  said  Ernest,  with  a grave  smile, 
“a  pretty  way  to  speak  of  your  future  hus- 
band I” 

“ Pooh  I”  said  Susan,  archly.  “ A great  heap 
of  a lover.  Bellowing  like  a bull,  and  always 
shaking  the  windows  with  his  tremendous 
laugh,  ril  give  him  the  sack  before  long.” 

“ Ernest  Mauley  I”  rang  a voice  like  a trum- 
pet from  the  bottom  of  three  flights  of  stairs.. 

“John  Parks!”  hailed  back  Ernest 

Some  one  came  bounding  up. 

“O,  mercy!  here  he  comes!”  and  Susan  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

There  was  a scuffle  on  the  landing  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase;  then  a great,  smacking  kiss^ 
and  a ringing  slap,  followed  by  a loud  laugh. 
A light,  but  firm  step,  came  springing  up— the 
door  flew  open  with  a bang,  and  in  rushed  Joha 
Parks,  with  his  happy  face  flushed — his  brown 
hair  tumbled — and  his  very  teeth  laughing.  If 
Susan’s  entrance  had  been  a gleam  of  sunshine^ 
his  was  a whole  burst;  or  a sun-stroke,  with 
the  harm  taken  out  of  it  He  brought  in  the 
whole  light  of  the  noon-day  in  his  face — the 
whole  fresh  perfume  of  the  spring  in  his  gar- 
menta 

“How  are  you,  Ernest  mi-boy t How  do 
you  find  yourseH  my  noble  Roman?”  was  hie 
salutation,  in  a voice  as  clear  and  mellow  as  a 
golden  trumpet 

“Royal,  John,  Pm  glad  you  came.  Where 
have  you  been  ?” 

“ Been?  Every  where  1 Pve  been  in  swim- 
ming at  Braman’a  And  a right  glorious  wal- 
low I had  in  the  salt  water.  I’ve  been  to 
the  Atheuffium — I was  up  in  Tom  Bryant’s 
room  for  an  hour,  obfusticating  him  about 
Art,  and  the  Old  Masters — the  wbilk  he  thinks 
were  never  up  to  his  style,  the  like  of  which 
was  never  seen  in  the  heavens  above,  nor 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  though  he  don’t  say  so.  Egad,  he  showed 
me  the  portrait  of  a minister  which  he  had  just 
done,  with  the  mouth  drawn  down,  for  all  the 
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world,  like  the  gills  of  a coddsh,  and  the  colors 
looking  as  if  thoj  had  been  worked  in,  with 
green  sea-shine  for  the  lights,  and  coal-tar  for 
the  shadows — and  asked  me  if  that  didn’t  look 
likethe  tinting  of  Vandyke!  I told  him,  choking 
down  a guflfaw,  tliat  old  Van  would  smile  from 
his  grave  for  a peep  at  it  Jupiter  PluviusI 
he’d  die  so  dead  with  laughing,  that  the  last 
trump  wouldn’t  wake  him.  But  Tom  couldn’t 
see  the  joke,  ond  swallowed  it  as  a compliment 
Ha!  ha ! ha !”  roared  John,  rushing  over  to  the 
mirror,  and  wrenching  his  collar  and  blue  neck- 
cloth into  shape,  and  fixing  his  tumbled  hair. 

“ Look  here,  Ernest,”  he  cried,  rushing  back — 
executing  a brilliant  pirouette  on  the  toe  of  his 
varnished  boot — and  posing,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
fencing-master,  with  a ringing  slap  on  his  thigh, 
to  direct  attention  to  a new  pair  of  pantaloons, 
with  dark  and  green  curving  stripes  running 
through  the  fabric — “ isn’t  tliat  beautiful  ? The 
only  pair  in  town  of  that  material  I” 

“Tlie  legs  are  worthy  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,”  said  Ernest,  but  they  look  as  if  they 
were  cased  in  the  colored  skin  of  an  anaconda.” 

“Bah!”  said  John,  “you  envy  me.  'The 
sweetest  cloth  that  was  ever  woven ! Look  at 
it  Feel  it  Tliick — as  thick  as  Tom  Bryant’s 
numbskull,”  and  he  flung  himself  into  the 
cushioned  chair  opposite  Ernest,  and  stretched 
out  his  legs  admiringly.  The  latter,  who  had 
resumed  liis  seat,  did  not  notice  that  John  was 
sitting  on  the  pallet  of  colors! 

“Come,  John,”  said  the  young  artist  “we 
must  go  down  to  Alice,  and — ** 

“ Now,  now,  be  tranquil,”  said  his  friend  “ I 
told  your  mother,*Rnd  Ally  and  Susan  to  come 
up  here,  and  tliey’ll  be  along  shortly.”  And  he 
began  to  sing  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  rich  bary- 
tone voice — “ Old  Mother  Hubbard,  went  to  the 
cupboard,  to  get  her  poor  dog  a bone—”  to  the 
air  of  the  drinking-song  in  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Ernest  lighted  his  meerschaum,  and  sat  smoking, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sword.  John  saw 
him  at  last — saw  his  face  grow  dark  and  dreamy, 
as  he  sank  into  the  deeps  of  reverie — changed 
his  aria  to  a guttural  German  song,  which  he 
sang  sonorously — stopped  at  the  third  verse — 
and  lit  a cigar. 

“Ernest,”  said  he,  afler  shooting  out  a few 
spirals  and  rings  of  blue  smoke,  “you’re  a 
funny  fellow.  There’s  two  distinctive  elements 
— traits — in  your  souL  I waive  your  affection 
for  your  mother  and  sister,  and  your  friendship 
— ^your  loyal  attraction  to  me.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  the  heart  I’m  speaking  of  the  soul. 
F*irst ; tliere’s  a real  passion  for  Art,  and  a real 
genius  to  inter])ret  it  on  canvas  in  glorious 
style.  And  then,  there’s  a superstition — I can’t 
call  it  any  thing  else — a morbid,  wretched,  in- 
vincible superstition — conaected  with  that  in- 
fernal old  sword,  and  the  guilty  ghost  of  Mauley, 
and  an  old  Tor}',  and  all  that  fustian  and  moon- 
shine, that  you  told  me  once  at  Rome,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Coliseum,  where  old  Ben- 
venuto Cellini  once  saw  the  herd  oi  skipping 
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devils.  Between  these  two,  you’ve  managed  to 
interpolate  your  love  for  that  spiritual  Alice 
And  I’ll  boil  my  own  head,  if  your  odd  crank 
don’t  commence  by  killing  off  your  love  and 
your  genius,  which  you’ve  mixed  up  with  it, 
and  end  by  killing  you  /” 

Ernest  listened  with  a sombre  face  Ouly 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Alice,  a faint 
crimson  tinged  his  white  forehead.  John  smoked 
his  cigar  for  a few  seconds,  and  resumed. 

“Now,  mi-boy,  you  always  confide  every 
thing  in  me,  as  I do  in  you.  You  told  me  all 
about  this,  before  we  went  to  Europe  I thought 
it  was  just  a touch  of  hypocondriac  bile  that 
had  got  into  you,  which  would  wear  off  with 
the  voyage  The  first  two  days  outward  bound, 
when  I w^as  as  sick  as  fifty  dogs,  every  time  I 
looked  out  of  my  birth  I saw  3'ou  covering 
sheets  of  paper  with  drawings  of  military 
ghosts,  and  tombstones,  and  swords,  and  such 
trash,  till  I wished  that  the  devil  had  you  for 
good.  You  thought  of  nothing  else  on  the  pas- 
sage— when  I gave  you  time  to  think.  When 
we  anchored  in  tlie  Downs  at  last,  you  were 
“ All  in  the  as  Dibdin’s  song  goes,  and 

no  joke  at  all  about  it.  In  London — well — hang 
it!  when  w^e  went  to  the  Tower  you  couldn’t 
find  an  eye  for  any  thing  but  the  old  swords  in 
the  Armory.  You  had  grave  reflections  in 
Westminster  Abbey — about  the  old  Colonel,  I 
guess.  Steaming  it  across  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
you  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  a French 
officer  on  deck,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  look- 
ing at  his  great  crooked  blade,  which  I saw'  you 
examining  with  great  attention.  In  Paris  3*00 
w'ere  mightil}’  taken  with  one  of  Horace  V ernet’s 
pictures  that  represented  a foot-soldier  cutting 
down  a hoi*seman  from  behind,  and  you  sketch- 
ed Uie  two  figures  for  3*our  portfolio.  Rattling 
through  Bologna  in  that  cursed  diligence  that 
nearly  broke  my  bones— egad,  I did  get  some 
good  out  of  3'ou  in  Switzerland,  and  Ix>mbar- 
dy-” 

“ Yes,”  interrupted  Ernest,  “ in  the  Pass  of 
the  Simplon,  where  I was  faint  with  suppressed 
laughter  to  hear  your  endeavors  to  teach  the 
guide  your  Italiau  version  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
the  music  of  which  3’ou  swore  was  composed 
b^"  Bellini,  and  the  words  of  wdiich  3'ou  had 
tw’isted  into  a satire  on  the  Austrians,  which 
convulsed  me,  but  tickled  the  old  fellow’s  fancy 
BO  much  that  he  did  nothing  but  sliout  it  in 
chorus  with  you  all  tlie  way.  And  in  Verona, 
where  3’ou  insisted  upon  h’ing  in  the  marble 
trough  that  the}’  call  Juliet’s  Tomb,  and  fright- 
ened the  cicerone  out  of  his  wdts  b}'  spouting 
Shakspeare,  Italianized  to  a broad  burlesque, 
from  }'our  couch.  That  freak  nearl}'  cost  us  an 
arrest” 

“ Ha ! ha  I”  roared  John,  “ it  was  rich,  wasn’t 
it?  Where  was  I?  Oh,  what’s  tlie  use  in  tell- 
ing over  your  lunacies?  In  Rome,  for  nearly 
three  years,  it  was  the  same  with  3’ou.  In  the 
Pitti  Palace  it  w’os  Maule3'’s  ghost,  and  Alice, 
and  Ba}’ne.  In  the  studio,  it  was  a sword,  and 
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a ghoflt^  and  a Tory.  In  the  CoUsenm  ruins,  I 
made  yon  tell  me  the  whole  rigmarole  over 
again.  On  the  A|>pian  Wa}",  and  every  other 
way— -on  the  Cam]>agna — in  the  Catacombs — 
in  street  and  gallery  and  cafA  it  was  your  eter- 
nal dream.  1 remember  distinctly  one  Good 
Friday,  when  I was  looking  at  the  procession 
of  monks,  and  those  red-legged  devils  of  cardi- 
nals, I turned  to  speak  to  you,  and,  by  the  Pope's 
toe!  you  were  magnetised  by  the  sword  of  a 
gigantic  officer  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  I wish  J 
may  be  fried  if  the  same  thing  didn't  catch  my 
eye  again  at  the  mass  in  Saint  Peter’s,  when  I 
had  been  looking  up  to  the  great  dome — a sight 
a man  can  never  forget — listening  the  while  to 
the  noble  lamentation  of  the  music,  and  happen- 
ing to  notice  you,  saw  you  oblivious  in  your 
contemplation  of  a soldier’s  drawn  blade.  I be- 
lieve if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me,  your  studies  in 
Rome  would  have  been  of  no  account  As  it 
was,  one  half  your  pictures  bore  the  trace  of 
your  morbid  broodings,  in  the  introduction  of 
tomb-stones,  and  figures  with  very  prominent 
■words,  in  the  foregrounds  of  the  landscapes, 
and — why  you  never  did  paint  a female  face 
without  working  in  the  features  of  Alice.  That'% 
all  right  thougli,  if  you’ll  be  sensible  and  mar- 
ry where  you  love.  Rut  you  won’t  You’re 
afraid.  Of  what?  A bugbear  1 A marrowless 
bugaboo ! 

“Look  here,  Ernest^  mi-boy,  you  are  a man 
of  sense,  though  you  are  trying  to  convince  me 
to  the  contrary.  I’ve  been  thinking  of  all  you 
said  to  me  yesterday,  and  it  was  nothing  but 
transeendental  moonshine,  with  a spice  of  mj^s- 
terious  reason  in  it  Look  at  it,  now.  Here’s 
Alice  Ba\’ne,  just  the  sweetest  creature  God 
ever  made.  Let  any  man  say  to  the  contraiy, 
and  I'll  ram  the  sword  of  Mauley,  sheath  and 
all,  down  his  throat — gag  him  witli  the  leather 
belt,  and  toss  him  out  of  the  window.  By  Jove  I 
I never  see  her  without  thinking  of  those  pale, 
sweet  roses  that  grew  by  Shelley’s  tomb  at 
Rome,  so  holy  and  lovely,  and  filling  that 
mournful  air  with  the  very  smiles  of  il^ven. 
Here’s  Alice,  with  only  one  w'eak  point  in  her 
nature — that  is,  her  manifest  love  for  such  a 
scamp  as  you,  with  your  infernal  infatuation. 
Here  xfou  are,  loving  her,  and  hesitating  to  let 
your  love  speak  out,  when,  if  it  was  my  case. 
I’d  tumble  down  on  my  knees,  make  a clean 
confession,  and  expect  to  get  to  Paradise,  and 
no  questions  asked,  on  the  strength  of  that  vir- 
tue- But  you’ve  mixed  up  a weird,  ridiculous 
semi-fear  with  your  affection,  and,  by  all  the 
saints!  it’s  enough  to  make  a man  of  sense  guf- 
faw into  epileptic  fits  to  think  of  it  Old  grand- 
sire  Mauley  and  old  Tory  Bayne  hate  each  oth- 
er— for  what,  it  doesn’t  well  appear.  The  fine 
old  boy  takes  advantage  of  a scrimmage  to 
swing  bis  sword  into  the  Tory’s  head — if  he  did 
do  it  and  it’s  not  unlikely.  He  dies  suddenly 
of  apoplexy,  many  years  after,  and  that  old 
Mother  Goose  of  a woman,  who  isn’t  up  to  op- 
tical Ulusiona,  bom  out  of  a haunted  mind,  tows  , 


that  she  saw  his  ghost  one  night  and  his  sword 
bleeding,  and  all  such  gammon.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Ernest  Mauley  happening  to  be  in  love  with 
a sweet  Alice  Bayne,  and  hearing  this  story, 
takes  it  into  his  imaginative  head  that  the  deed 
of  his  grandfather  placed  an  everlasting  barrier 
and  ban  between  tlie  two  families;  that  the 
union  would  be  ominous  and  unhappy,  as  if  a 
pure,  true  love  wouldn’t  hallow  a union  between 
two  devils! — as  if  it  wouldn’t  make  the  bitter- 
est cup  of  life  that  was  ever  held  to  mortal  Ups 
sweetr^as  if  it  wouldn’t  make  the  desert  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  strike  the  hells  of  Mifton  and 
Dante  with  the  enchantments  and  blessedness 
of  Eden,  if  it  could  enter  there.  And  all  this 
time  Mr.  Ernest  Mauley  doesn’t  know  positively 
— although  there’s  pretty  good  reason  to  favor 
the  conclusion — ^that  Alice  Bayne  is  really  a 
grandchild  of  the  old  Tory.  And  he  feels  a 
dim  fear,  which  he  can’t  exactly  define  himself 
— ^no  one  else  either — that  prevents  him  from 
doing  his  duty  to  himself  and  marching  up  a 
month  hence  with  Alice,  and  with  Susan  Mau- 
ley and  I,  to  the  matrimonial  scratch.  I hope 
1 may  be  changed  into  a statue  as  big  as  Mick 
Angelo’s  St  Peter,  if  it  isn’t  too  sad  to  be  droll, 
and  too  droll  to  be  sad.” 

And  John  smoked  furiously,  with  his  large, 
blue  eyes  laughing  merrily,  through  the  cloud* 
and  his  ruddy  face  trying  to  look  grave. 

“John,”  said  Ernest,  “if  you  could  feel  as  I 
do  on  tlie  subject,  perhaps  yon  would  be  os 
much  influenced  by  it  I admit  of  course  that 
the  legend  has  an  absorbing  interest — a bold 
on  my  imagination.  But  it  is  strange — so 
strange — you  scout  the  idea  of  a ghost,  and 
talk  of  mental  illusion.  No  argument  that  I 
have  ever  met  witli,  satisfied  me  of  the  non 
appearance  of  spirits — ^and  3’et,  of  course,  1 be 
lieve  in  mental  illusion ; but  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  every  thing.  Ah  I that  is  the  * touch 
of  nature’  — nature^  John  — *that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin* — when  Shakspeare  makes  a 
real  ghost,  * doomed  for  a certain  time  to  walk 
tlie  earth’ — appear  to  Hamlet; — no  spectral 
delusion,  like  the  shade  of  Banquo— the  creat- 
ure of  Macbeth’s  remorseful  fancy — but  a real 
ghost,  seen  as  well  by  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and 
Bernardo,  as  by  the  Prince.  Now — ” 

“There!”  roared  John,  “that’ll  do  I ThaFa 
what  comes  of  reading  the  poets  I Cursed  mis- 
chief'Uiakers  I I wish  that  the  whole  tribe  from 
Virgil  to  Shakspeare,  and  from  him  along  a 
gradually  descending  plane  of  laureled  n^- 
men  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  old  Barlow, 
the  author  of  that  absurb  Columbiad,  stands 
— and  from  him  down  a steep  precipice  of  in- 
anit\',  to  the  fiat  bottom  of  Cant  and  Drivel, 
where  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  stretches  his 
dainty  length  at  ease — I wish  that  the  whole 
race  were  parboiled  1” 

“Bah!  John,”  replied  Ernest  with  a satir- 
ical smile,  “yon  don’t  mean  it  You  have 
been  heard  to  argue  on  the  other  side*  and 
gloriously  too,  1 shall  not  let  yon  talk  of 
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Shakspeare,  with  his  divine  intuitions  into  the 
heart  of  things,  in  that  way.  But,  I said  all  1 
wished  to  say,  in  my  defense,  yesterday.  It  is 
enough  to  repeat,  in  brief,  that  1 feel  that  there 
is  some  mystery  in  this  legend  of  the  sword, 
and  that  it  is  connected  with  me.  Is  it  not 
strange  Uiat  I should  love  Alice  for  nearly  a 
year,  without  knowing  her  surname  — then 
learn  this  wild  story  of  the  fatal  feud  of  Bayne 
and  Mauley — the  blot  on  our  scutcheon — ^then 
discover  that  the  widow  Niles  was  only  her 
foster-mother — ^that  her  name  was  Alice  Bayne 
—that  her  mother  had  brought  her  here  from 
the  very  neighborhcjod  where,  sixty  years  ago, 
the  family  of  the  Tory  had  emigrated — and 
that  our  love  was  shadowed  by  that  ominous 
ancestral  Hate?  1 feel  that  there  is  a forbid- 
ding ban  from  the  Past  between  us — that  two 
dead  ancestors  front  each  other  in  ghostly  feud, 
when  we  stand  before  each  other.  And  I love 
Alice,  and  I fear  Alice,  for  the  spell  of  Hereto- 
fore is  over  us.” 

His  face  darkened  with  the  last  words,  and 
his  voice  was  a wild,  low  whisper.  The  sword 
swayed  a little  on  the  wall,  as  the  wind  gad- 
ded in  at  the  casement  John  blew  a stream 
of  smoke  from  his  mouth  toward  the  weapon, 
which  curled  and  floated  on  the  wall  like  the 
^garments  of  a ghost,  and  melted  away. 

“I  have  a notion,  my  lunatic  Roman,”  re- 
marked that  smiling  worthy,  **  that  old  Colo 
nel  Mauley  was  just  such  a chap  as  you  mre; 
with  a headfull  of  cranks  and  twists.  You’ve 
got  just  such  a face  as  he  has  in  the  portrait 
down  stairs— only  lacking  the  bold  square 
ehin.  You  have  no  resemblance  to  your  dead 
father,  as  I remember  him,  ten  years  ago,  when 
I was  fifteen.  Yes;  the  gallant  old  codger’s 
spirit  abnormal,  has  got  into  you  by  some 
hereditary  cross  of  blood.  It  laid  dormant  for 
one  generation,  and  sprang  up  rampant  in  the 
next  Confound  yen  both.  Nothing  will  sat- 
isfy him  but  trotting  about  the  house  and 
court,  by  night  with  a gory  sword;  and  no- 
thing will  satisfy  you  but  sitting  before  his  old 
hanger,  and  coining  megrims  for  yourself  by 
day.  A precious  pair,  by  the  Pope’s  nose! 
Why  don’t  you  paint?  Where’s  your  easel  ? — 
leaning  against  the  wall!  Whereas  your  pal- 
let? £h!  now;  what  are  you  laughing  at?” 

Ernest  had  cast  a glance  at  the  table,  as 
John  asked  for  the  pallet.  Not  seeing  it 
there,  he  threw  a stained  look  between  his 
friends  legs,  and  saw  the  edge  of  the  mahogany 
on  the  cushion  beneath  him.  The  ludicrous 
fact  of  tlie  case  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  burst 
into  a fit  of  laughter.  John  caught  the  oon- 
^^on,  and  joined  in  with  a long  succession  of 
rebounding  roars.  Between  them  the  room 
rang. 

“ And  now,  then,”  he  shouted,  ending  off  with 
a jolly  whoop,  while  Ernest  still  shook  with 
exhausting  merriment^  **  what  the  deuce  is  it  all 
about?” 

Ernest  could  only  ga^p,  pointing  at  the  cush- 


ion wiUi  his  finger,  “There’s  — the — paUftl” 
John’s  curious  look  of  merry  wonder  changed 
to  an  expression  of  blank  horror,  as  he  rose  and 
saw  the  double  semi-ring  of  colors  sprawled 
into  a shapeless  mass  on  the  oval  tablet,  am 
which  he  had  been  innocently  sitting.  With  a 
howl,  he  dung  his  cigar  through  the  op)en  case- 
ment, and  gathering  his  coat-tails  under  eaoh 
arm,  exhibiting  thereby  the  many-colored  seat 
of  his  pantaloons,  at  which  Ernest  fairly  shriek- 
ed with  mirth,  he  rushed  across  the  room,  tOM 
aside  the  curtains  at  either  side  of  the  alcove, 
and  turning  his  back  to  the  mirror,  with  his 
head  looking  over  his  shoulder,  contemplated 
the  ruin. 

V Heavens !”  he  yelled ; “ flake  white,  jrellow 
ochre,  Naples  yellow,  vermillion,  crimson  lako^ 
Prussian  blue,  Indian  red,  Vandyke  brown,  raw 
and  burned  umber,  asphaltum,  burned  sienna,  ' 
and  ivory  black,  with  all  the  other  infernal  pig- 
ments, and  a cursed  variety  of  semi-tints,  dab- 
bled over  my  elegant  new  trowsers.  The  only 
• pair  in  town,  and  such  a spectacle !” 

“They  were  — so — thick!”  gasped  Ekwost, 
quivering  with  lau^ter.  “ It’s  a judgment— 
on  you  for  your — lecture!” 

“Yes,”  roared  John,  “that’s  the  scurvy  w^ 
we  men  of  sense  get  treated.  Hang  it ! 1 can’t 
help  laughing,”  and  he  shook  the  windows  with 
his  ringing  burst 

“Come,  John,”  said  Emeit,  fatnriy,  **Iet  us 
clean  it” 

“ Oh  do,  Ernest,”  said  he,  “ that’s  a good  fel- 
low. Get  the  turpentine,  and  go  to  work.” 
And  taking  off  his  coat,  he  laid  down  on  the 
carpet,  with  his  face  to  the  floor,  and  began  to 
whistle.  Ernest  knelt  down  beside  him,  an^ 
first  scraping  off  the  clotted  paint  with  the  pal- 
let-knife, spirted  the  spirits  from  a bottle  oa 
the  cloth,  and  began  rubbing  it  with  a linen 
rag.  John  only  interrupted  his  whistling  four 
times  during  the  operation.  First,  with  “ Spare 
the  turpentine,  mi-boy;”  second,  with  “It% 
soaking  through  the  drawers third,  with  “ It^ 
running  down  my  legs.”  The  fourth  time,  he 
stopped  whistling,  with  a heavy  groan,  follow- 
ed by  a shaking  roar  of  merriment,  as  Mrs.  Mau- 
ley, Busan,  and  Alice  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  in  amazement  at  the  singular  tableau. 

He  never  moved  to  get  up,  only  lay  and  shook; 
while  Ernest,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  all  un- 
conscious of  their  presence,  continued  to  rub 
and  laugh,  incited  thereto  by  a sonorous  exhor- 
tation to  “ Go  tn,  lemons !”  and  a fresh  ex|il4>- 
sion  of  mirth. 

“Why,  boys!”  ejaculated  Mrs. Mauley,  with 
clasped  hands,  “what,  in  the  name  of  eon 
science,  are  you  doing?” 

Ernest  came  to  his  feet,  as  if  there  had  been 
a spring  under  his  knees,  and  laughed  till  tha 
veins  swel  ed  purplish  in  his  flushed  forehead.  ^ 
John  put  up  his  head  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity, and  made  such  a comic  and  ugly  face  at 
the  three  ladies,  that  they  could  not  relridn 
from  merriment,  which  was  increase!  by  his 
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graphio  ezpUnfttion  of  tho  matteiv  He  got  ap,  NoUiing  in  the  garb  betokened  the  soldier  of 
honireTer,  after  that,  and  eiEpreased  hie  Batisfao-  the  Old  French  War,  but  the  hilt  of  a sword, 
tien  and  gratitude  for  the  result  of  the  opera-  almost  concealed  by  the  deep  shadow  at  his 
tion,  in  an  exceedingly  ndiculous  speech,  which  side,  which  Time  had  made  still  deeper,  and 
convulsed  them.  darker. 

Mrs.  Mauley  and  Susan  were  goiilg  out  to  dine  Ernest  sat  with  his  eyes  brooding  on  the 
at  the  Widow  KiW  house.  John  Parks  had  painting,  and  idl  the  phantoms  that  his  heart 
brought  the  invitation,  and  Alice,  from  thence,  held  in  its  dungeons,  came  up,  and  trooped  in  a 
Bmeet  was  included,  but  be  excused  himself  ghostly  festal  gathering  through  the  haunted 
It  wanted  about  two  hours  of  the  time — two  cham^rs  of  his  brain.  The  excitement  of  the 


o'clock.  John  set  off  for  home  to  change  his 
dothes,  which  were  scented  with  turpentine, 
promising  to  return  soon.  Mrs.  Mauley  and  Su- 
san went  down  stairs  to  dress,  leaving  Alice 
alone  with  Ernest. 

If  beauty  means  only  classic  regularity  of  feat- 
ures, and  a figure  of  perfect  symmetry,  Alice 
Bayne  was  not  beautiful.  -But  it  does  not 
There  was  a hallowed  sweetness  in  her  face 
that  touched  your  heart  like  a sorrow.  Look- 
ing into  the  blue  and  tranquil  heaven  of  her 
mdd,  clear  eyes — at  the  gentle  wisdom  of  her 
quiet  smile — ^you  felt  that  the  light  shone  from 
a pure  heart— that  the  soW  was  lovely.  The 
forehead,  so  innocent  and  holy,  was  shaded  by 
llie  fair  and  shadowy  hair,  with  the  pale  gleam 
of  gold  upon  it,  that  Guido  loved  to  paint 
John's  expression,  **The  sweetest  creature  God 
ever  made,"  was  the  truth,  only  a little  enthu- 
liastie.  Of  the  earth,  saintly ; of  the  heavens, 
heavenly — was  your  dream  of  the  gentle  girl 
Ernest  had  her  portrait  there,  which  he  brought 
out  from  a recess.  He  had  copied  her  spiritual 
beauty  well.  He  sat  conversing  with  her  in  a 
quiet  and  mournful  voice,  with  a troubled  shad- 
ow on  his  face,  and  she  answered  him  freely 
with  the  still  music  of  a tone  in  hers,  that  could 
only  breathe  from  the  calm  religion  of  a peace- 
fbl  heart.  But  they  spoke  no  word  of  love. 

John  came  back  in  a carriage,  driven  fiirious- 
ly,  and  set  the  house  in  an  uproar  with  his 
strong  vitality,  and  cataract  of  good  humor. 
R did  not  last  long  there,  for  he  went  off  soon 
with  matronly  Mrs.  Manley  on  his  arm  — her 
especial  favorite  was  he — and  Susan  and  Alice 
fbllowing.  They  were  to  return  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  but  Alice. 
Bmest  was  left  alone^ 

He  had  a solitary  dinner  at  two  o'clock, 
which  he  hardly  touched.  It  was  in  a room 
down  stairs,  antiquely  furnished.  A quiet  serv 
sot  girl  laid  the  cloth,  and  left  him ; came  in  I 
afterward — removed  it — and  left  him.  He  did  I 
not  go  up  stairs  again,  but  sat  there.  There 
was  a portrait  in  a tarnished  gilt  frame  on  the  I 
wall.  An  old  picture  of  his  grandfather,  paint- 
ed in  1774.  liiere  was  no  uniform;  the  dra- 1 
pery  was  plain  and  dark.  The  face  was,  as  his 
friend  bad  said,  much  like  his  own,  only  it  was 
more  grave  and  martial,  and  the  chin,  unlike 
his,  bold  and  firm.  It  was  the  face  too  of  a 
man  verging  upon  fifty.  It  had  an  expression 
that  was  hard  to  define — a meaning  so  deep 
that  it  was  meaningless.  The  eyes  did  not  look 
cit  from  the  picture^ — they  were  turned  away. 


morning  had  induced  a revulsion  as  powerfriL 
His  spirits  sank  far  below  their  usual  gloomy 
standard.  Yet  this  depression  was  not  attend- 
ed by  any  sense  of  mental  or  physical  weari- 
ness. His  mind  was  active,  and  fecund  wiUi 
mad  fancies,  that  came  faster  and  faster  as  the 
afternoon  waned  away,  and  a gradual  shadow 
began  to  dim  the  pale  sunshine  that  floated  in 
the  dusky  chamber.  He  never  moved  from  his 
position,  but  sat,  like  one  dead,  with  a strange 
heat  in  his  brain,  and  a hot  mist  in  his  eyes. 
The  room  grew  dimmer  and  darker.  A single 
ray  of  red  sunlight  shot  through  the  trees  that 
shaded  the  western  window,  and  resting  on  the 
picture,  gloated  on  the  right  hand  like  blood. 
He  watched  it  till  the  sun  sank.  It  was  gone. 
A cold,  gray  light  was  fading  in  the  chamber 
to  darkness.  The  human  world  had  ebbed 
away,  and'  anoUier,  and  a ghostlier,  was  left 
stranded  in  the  silenoe.  The  pale  gleam  of  the 
early  moon,  already  near  the  eenith,  rested 
faintly  on  the  floor.  There  was  no  sound; 
only  a dim  sense  of  something  moving  in  the 
air.  He  rose  from  his  seat.  The  flush  had 
died  from  his  brain,  and  left  him  weak.  A 
strange  lightness  made  him  giddy,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  a dull  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head. 
How  still  the  room  was!  No  murmur  on  its 
sentient  air  of  death!  He  himself  felt  like  a 
phantom.  He  crossed  the  carpet  noiselessly, 
and  passed  out  of  the  half  open  door,  without 
touching  it  ^owly  and  noiselessly  he  went 
up  the  stairs,  with  no  image  in  his  mind  but  a 
consciousness  of  something  ascending  by  his 
side.  Up  through  the  dark  and  silent  house, 
with  that  haunting  fancy,  to  his  room.  He 
took  the  picture  of  Alice  and  set  it  on  an  old 
trunk  against  the  wall,  a little  to  the  left  of  the 
sword.  He  did  this  without  a purpose — amoved 
to  the  action  rather  by  instinct  Then  he  sat 
down  in  the  cushioned  chair  with  the  dim  light 
that  came  from  the.  dormer  window  resting  on 
his  figure.  All  earthly  Time  seemed  to  stand 
still 

As  he  goxed,  a softened  light  was  diffused 
through  the  darkness,  and  he  was  consekms 
that  its  radiance  was  centered  on  the  wall 
Then  he  saw  the  sheath  slide  from  the  weapon, 
and  fall  as  mute  as  a feather  to  the  floor.  The 
blade  was  dripping  blood ! A figure,  dark  and 
tall,  stood  before  him,  between  the  portrait  and 
the  sword.  It  was  his  grandfather!  The  face 
was  sorrowful  and  grave,  and  the  eysB  bent 
upon  him.  Slowly  the  phantom  raised  its  arm 
until  the  white  fore-finger  paused,  pointmg  at 
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the  picture  of  Alice.  Ernest  sprang  to  bis  feet  | 
Tvith  a cold  sweat  on  his  forehead.  He  was  | 
alone ! The  sword  w'as  bare.  It  hung  in  the 
centre  of  a yellow  shape  of  moonlight,  distinct- 
ly  outlined  on  the  shadowy  wall  ii^the  form  of 
the  diamond  on  a playing-card.  The  blade 
was  red,  and  glistened  in  the  radi^ce.  The 
sheath  lay  doubled  up  on  the  floor.  For  a mo- 
ricfOt  he  gazed,  with  starting  eyes,  upon  the 
crimson  steel  hanging  in  that  mystic  shape  of 
yellow  light  Then  he  remembered. 

He  knew  that  he  had  slept  and  dreamed. 
It  was  one  of  those  strange  visions  where  the 
real  and  the  unreal  mingle.  The  gradual  en- 
trance of  the  moonbeams,  the  falling  of  the 
sheath,  the  paint  upon  the  sword  had  all  been 
seen  in  the  magic  glass  of  illusion,  and  the  few 
seconds  of  the  spectacle  were  earthly  hours. 
It  was  six  o'clock  when  ho  had  entered  the 
room,  it  was  now  half-past  eight.  The  ghost  I 
tMU  it  all  a dream  ? Who  shall  say  I 

Ernest  bent  down,  trembling  with  the  reac- 
tion of  his  excitement,  and  took  the  sheath  up 
from  tlie  floor  to  replace  it  He  had  taken  it 
by  the  lower  extremity,  and,  in  lifting  it,  the 
leather  case  dropped,  leaving  the  brass  socket 
in  his  hand.  Age  had  loosened  it.  In  lifting 
up  the  scabbard  again,  he  saw  that  a paper, 
which  had  been  wrapped  around  the  end,  as 
if  to  tighten  the  brass  band,  was  uncurled. 
He  stripped  it  off  quickly,  for  the  moonlight 
showed  that  there  was  writing  upon  it  A 
smaller  piece  was  beneath  it,  which  he  also  un- 
rolled. He  lit  a lamp,  eager  to  read  them. 
They  were  both  narrow  strips  of  very  thin 
parchment  The  smaller  piece  had  only  a few 
figures  traced  upon  it  The  other  was  closely 
written  in  black  ink,  very  slightly  faded.  The 
first  words  drove  the  blood  to  the  young  man's 
lieart,  as  he  perused  them.  They  were,  “J/y 
Son  £mesC*  He  remembered!  it  was  the 
name  of  his  dead  fiither  I With  a beating  heart 
he  read  on. 

My  Son  Bmest:  When  I mn  Dead  you  will 
rede  this^  and  do  my  Biddiny.  It  were  not  to 
your  behoofs  that  you  ehould  Be  inode  a Party  to 
my  secret  in  the  malter  whereof  I write^  Furtlur 
than  th  is.  2' hat  in  deadly  Battle,  I did  Slay  by 
a Fold  stroke  one  Isaac  Bayne,  Who  in  his  tnor- 
tal  Life,  did  wreak  his  sore  Malice  on  tne,  in  all 
possible  Manner  ; being  moved  Thereto  by  certain 
Injuries  I did  cause  to  his  Welfare,  in  my  Youth  ; 
the  which  also,  as  I know,  did  make  him  an  Ene- 
my to  his  covntry  in  King  George's  War,  incited 
Thereto  by  His  hate  for  Me ; and  so  brwtght  His 
untimely  Death  by  My  hand;  of  the  whUh  I 
Most  earnestly  Repent  in  my  Heart,  before  my 
Maker,  and  Hope  for  Mercy.  I have  caused  his 
Grave  to  be  Memorable;  as  witness  the  Tablet 
reeled  by  Me,  on  Copps  Hill.  It  is  my  Behest 
that  you  Seek  out  His  Wife,  now  living  in  lonely 
Widowhood  with  Hr  two  GhUdre^i,  a Boy  and 
Girl,  in  Renton  village,  Kent  couidy,  Delaware  ; 
to  Whom  I have  at  various  I^mes,  sent  Money 
for  Her  support  By  private  Means;  the  Giver  \ 


being  unbeknown  to  Her  ; and  that  you  see  from 
the  Fortune  I leave  you,  that  Want  comes  not  to 
Her,  nor  her  Childrm  Also,  2' hat  you  Entreat 
her  by  Her  antieni  love  for  Me  when  she  toas  but 
a Maid,  to  pardon  the  Ruin  I brought  To  her 
hearth,  in  tlsat  I slew  Her  husband,  and  To  pray 
for  my  SouL  She  is  now  An  aged  Woman, 
Her  name  is  Alice  Bayne,  and  Her  Children 
were  named  Philip  and  Ann,  Do  this,  and  Fail 
not,  lest  you  be  held  Partner  in  my  Sin,  Forget 
not  the  Widow  and  the  Fatherless. 

Your  Father.  Ralph  Mauley,  1792. 

The  tears  streamed  from  Ernest’s  eyes,  as  he 
read  the  last  words  of  the  scroll,  but  there  was 
joy  in  his  heart,  and  light  had  shone  upon  hia 
troubled  dreama  He  looked  at  the  date  of  the 
parchment.  1792!  It  was  the  year  in  which 
Colonel  Mauley  had  died.  His  decease  was 
sudden — perhaps  an  hour  after  he  had  written 
those  lines — perhaps  a day ! His  son  must  have 
been  about  Uie  age  of  Ernest  at  that  period — 
some  twenty-five  years.  He  had  married  ten 
years  afterward.  But  the  scroll  had  never 
reached  liiml  The  old  Colonel  had  died,  and 
made  no  sign  to  denote  its  place  of  concealmenL 
Why  should  he  have  left  it  in  the  socket  of  the 
scabbard  ? Perhaps  it  was  his  habit  to  leave 
memoranda  there ; — perhaps  some  eccentric,  or 
some  ideal  feeling  prompted  him  to  make  the 
weapon  which  had  wrought  his  sin,  the  casket 
of  his  deed  of  atonement.  The  figures  on  the 
smaller  slip  might  be  notes  of  the  sums  he  had 
sent  at  several  times  to  the  widow  of  Bayne^ 
and  placed  there  for  their  connection  with  the 
same  matter.  And  now,  after  many  years,  when 
father  and  son  were  dust,  the  grandchild  of  the 
writer  held  the  parchments  in  his  hand  1 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a bustle  and  laugh- 
ter from  the  lower  rooms,  announcing  the  re- 
turn of  the  party.  The  joyous  voice  of  John 
was  distinct  above  the  rest.  The  human  world 
had  flowed  back  again,  but  in  the  interval  the 
shores  of  the  unearthly  had  been  left  bare,  and 
a solitary  soul  had  seen  its  mysteries,  and  grown 
wiser  for  Uie  lesson. 

Ernest  put  away  the  two  slips  carefully,  and 
went  down  stairs.  Two  or  three  voices  talking 
and  laughing  together,  made  racket  enough  for 
a dozen.  But  he  went  in,  and  started  to  sen 
that  Alice  had  returned  with  them. 

“Hal  hal”  said  John,  “here's  the  Hermit! 
Here's  the  Friar  of  Orders  Gray!  Ah!  mi-boy, 
you  should  have  been  with  us!  A glorious 
time  we  had.  And  here’s  Alice!  We  made 
her  come  along  because  the  night  was  so  fine 
— ^moonlight,  balmy  airs,  et  ccsterd ; and  by  all 
that's  sacred  and  holy,  you  shall  gallant  her 
home.  Hallo!  young  man! — what's  the  mat- 
ter ? — how  pale  he  is  I Ernest — " and  he  whisp- 
ered roguishly  in  hia  ear — “have  you  seen 
Mauley’s  ghost?” 

Eimest  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  for  n 
second,  a id  then  in  an  answering  whisper,  and 
with  an  expression  that  made  John  stare,  he 
replied- -“Yes!”  But  while  John  looked  at 
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bim,  uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  look  grave, 
he  turned  away,  and  said  with  cheerful  vivacity 
— **  I’m  glad  you  came  back,  Alice,  and  I shall 
certainly  wend  home  with  you — ^if  you’ll  let 
me” 

And  he  sat  down,  in  the  light  of  her  wise 
and  gentle  smile,  and  began  to  converse.  The 
lamplight  shone  on  the  roguish  face  of  John, 
who  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  them  near  a 
table,  with  Mrs.  Mauley  and  bright  Susan  oppo- 
site, listening  and  laughing  to  an  odd  story  of 
some  adventure  in  Europe,  that  he  was  recount- 
ing with  a gusto  all  his  own.  They  had  become 
so  absorbed  in  the  narration,  that  before  long 
Ernest  slipped  out  of  the  door,  and  Alice  fol- 
lowed, unperceived  by  them.  In  the  dark 
corridor  she  laid  her  slight  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  murmured — 

“What  is  it  that  you  have  to  show  me,  Er- 
nest I” 

“ Come  with  me,  Alice.  Keep  by  my  side— 
for  it  is  dark  here.”  He  led  her  up  stairs  to 
the  room  that  he  had  left  They  stood  in  the 
pale  glory  of  the  moonlight  before  the  ancient 
sword  The  mystic  light  lay  motionless  in  the 
still,  clear  eyes  of  Alice,  and  touched  her  float- 
ing tresses  with  a golden  bloom.  Her  gaxe  was 
bound  to  the  dark  and  shining  orbs  of  Ernest, 
luminous  and  tender. in  their  shadow. 

“ Ernest ; you  said  that  you  had  something 
to  show  me ; what  is  it!” 

*•  Sweet  Alice  I I have  to  show  you  my  heart  I 
Read  it  in  my  face!  There  is  nothing  there 
but  love  for  yow.” 

She  turned  away,  and  a faint  flush  crimsoned 
the  whiteness  of  her  pure  forehead  Then  she 
came  quickly  to  his  arms,  and  the  fair  head, 
and  the  throbbing  bosom  lay  upon  his  breast 
No  sound — no  word ! But  gathered  to  his  heart 
with  a closer  clasp,  her  happy  face,  with  a 
swimming  glory  in  the  meek  and  dove-like  eyes, 
looked  up  to  hia  The  moonlight  lay  upon 
their  figures  as  they  stood  locked  in  each  others 
arms,  with  soul  and  soul  blended  into  one. 
Earth  had  blossomed  into  Eden  I 

Down  stairs,  John  Parks  had  just  proposed 
the  ringing  question  — “Where,  in  the  blue 
deuce,  can  they  have  gone?” — when  the  door 
opened,  and  Era«Bt  entered,  leading  Alice  by 
the  hand.  There  was  such  a radiant  pride  on 
his  countenance — such  peaceful  joy  in  hers — 
that  the  rest  sat  mute. 

“Mother!”  said  Ernest,  “come  here!” 

Mrs.  Mauley  came  quickly,  in  surprise. 

“Mother!  when  you  call  John  your  son,  a 
month  hence,  you  will  also  call  Alice  your 
daughter.  Take  her,  mother,  to  your  love !” 

She  stood  silent  with  a momentary  astonish- 
ment. With  a start  she  took  the  drooping  form 
of  Alice  to  her  bosom.  John  sat  with  his  mouth 
and  eyes  staring  at  Ernest;  then  turning  his 
bead  slowly  toward  Susan,  whose  bright  coun- 
tenance trembled  between  a smile  and  a tear, 
be  sprang  up  fi^m  his  seat,  with  a sudden  flush 
blaring  out  on  his  handsome  face— made  two 


strides  over  to  him,  and  caught  him  to  his  arms. 
Bursting  away,  he  executed  a pirouette  that 
Taglioni  in  her  best  days  never  excelled — leap- 
ed up  with  three  distinct  pigeon-wings  in  the 
air,  came  down  with  an  exulting  whoop,  flung 
himself  into  his  chair,  at  full  length,  with  a mel- 
low peal  of  laughter;  stopped  suddenly,  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept!  Drop 
the  vaiL 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Ernest 
standing  with  Alice  by  the  vault  of  his  family  in 
the  ancient  burial-ground,  told  her  all  The  sun 
was  near  setting  when  he  ended,  and  the  slant- 
ing light  rested  softly  on  the  green  mounds,  and 
the  leaning  head-stones  with  their  lengthening 
shadows.  Alice  bad  listened  silently,  and  with- 
out surprise,  during  the  narration.  Her  soul 
looked  from  the  present  to  the  future ; the  spirit 
of  her  lover  dreamed  in  the  present  of  the  past 
Only  once  she  had  interrupted  him.  It  was 
when  he  read  from  the  parchment  that  the 
widow  of  her  slain  ancestor  had  two  children, 
Philip  and  Ann ; and  she  then  murmured  that 
the  name  of  her  father  was  Philip  Bayne. 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  rough  hil- 
locks and  crumbling  tombstones,  and  paused 
with  uncovered  heads  by  the  Tory’s  grave.  The 
tablet  was  a plain  slab,  stained  with  the  gray 
and  green  mould  of  many  years.  The  inscrip- 
tion bad  been  out  deep  in  the  stone,  and  was 
very  legible.  It  was  simply;  Isaac  Bayne, 
June  20,  1776.  Below  the  rounded  summit, 
were  tlie  three  letters,  I.H.B.  Ernest  murmur- 
ed slowly  the  Latin  legend  of  which  they  were 
the  initials ; “ Ibsus  Hominum  Salvatob.” 

“ Sweet  Alice,”  he  said,  in  a deep  and  mourn- 
ful voice,  “the  dust  that  lies  benei^h  this  grave 
was  disenchanted  in  a moment;  this  soul  went 
out  in  sudden  agony  from  its  rent  clay — ^in  the 
madness  of  carni^e~with  all  its  heavy  load  of 
sin  upon  it.  The  fire  of  Hate  was  fierce  with- 
in the  brain;  the  cold  bitterness  of  brooding 
years  was  in  the  heart;  the  frantic  vigor  of 
strife  nerved  the  arml  The  wrongs  that  he 
had  suffered  were  unatoned;  the  injuries  that 
he  had  returned  were  unrepented.  If  the  mor- 
tal frame  is  but  the  mould  for  the  spirit ; if  the 
soul  is  moulded  by  its  earthly  life  for  all  eter- 
nity, and  continues  as  it  is  last,  when  Death 
places  his  white  and  icy  seal  upon  the  body  to 
announce  that  all  is  finished ! then  this  man  is 
but  a disembodied  Fiend  ! His  slayer  purged 
away  a crime  by  his  remorse,  and  baffled  Doom 
by  Repentance ; but  the  slain  rushed  from  earth 
with  all  his  strife  and  hate  and  bitterness  hot 
within  him ; and  the  wretchedness  of  his  life 
Here,  may  be  still  wretchedness  There!” 

“Dear  Ernest,”  she  replied,  “these  are  but 
Pagan  fancies.  The  prayers  of  the  wife  he  left 
behind  him,  and  the  young  faces  of  his  father- 
less children  would  appeal  to  Heaven  for  him 
if  an  appeal  w'ere  needed.  But  the  Mercy  of 
the  good  and  wise  God  was  over  him  in  hit 
death  at  in  hit  life,  and  Infinite  Love  will  not 
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dMert  those  who  are  not  deserted  even  by  the 
weak  love  of  earth.  What  words  of  compas- 
sion were  those  you  spoke  just  now  f” 

**  What  words  do  you  mean,  Alice  said  he, 
raising  his  thoughtful  face  to  hers. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  her,  and  the 
heavenly  sweetness  of  the  smile  upon  her  tran- 
quil face  seemed  to  accord  with  the  faint  glory 
that  rested,  like  the  halo  of  a saint,  upon  her 
golden  hair.  Her  hand  pointed  to  the  tablet 
“ Look,  Ernest,”  she  said,  “ look  there  I” 

The  lower  part  of  the  stone  was  in  shadow. 
Only  on  the  summit  a bright  ray  of  sunshine 
rest^,  and,  gleaming  aslant  the  surface,  gilded 
the  lines  of  the  letters  1.  H.  S.  with  a radiant 
fire.  The  clear  voice  of  Alice  stole  upon  the 
hush  of  the  quiet  air,  and  thrilled  in  ^e  mel- 
ancholy heart  of  Ernest  like  a strain  of  music, 
*'Jsu8,  Man’s  Savior  1” 


Hie  story  ends  here,  for  I have  nothing  more 
to  tell,  except  this,  that,  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  every  one  sat  up  stairs  in  Ernest’s  room, 
while  he  recounted  the  legend  and  the  rest  at  i 
length.  The  foster-mother  of  Alice  was  there, 
the  Widow  Niles,  a very  pleasant,  and  restless, 
amd  rigid  old  lady,  sheathed  in  a flexible  mail 
of  black  bombazine,  that  was  always  rustling 
and  clashing  softly  with  her  motion.  John  had 
quietly  put  the  lamp  out;  I fancy  that  his  oc- 
oopation  of  a very  wide  cushioned  chair  with 
Susan  had  something  to  do  with  that.  But 
when  tlie  tale  was  ended  there  was  a long  spell 
of  silence.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  break  the 
eharm.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  dim  and 
quiet  air  of  the  chamber,  but  a soft  rustling  and 
hashing,  like  the  wings  of  invisible  angels. 
Alice  sat  with  her  dear  fair  head  resting  on  the 
white  hands  that  lay  on  Ernest's  shoulder,  and 
his  face  was  bent  bown  to  here.  Then,  while 
they  all  sat  mute  as  shadows,  the  gradual  moon- 
light, gliding  softly  through  the  dormer  win- 
dow, shaped  itself  into  the  form  of  the  diamond 
upon  the  dusky  wall,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the 
yellow  splendor,  with  its  metal  hilt  and  pom- 
mel, and  the  brass  on  the  black  sheath  gleam- 
ing in  the  light  like  gold,  hung  the  ancient 
Sword  or  Maulet  1 

THE  PUBLIC  CAREER  OF  TALLEYRAND. 

Talleyrand  has  been  especially  maltreat- 
ed by  common  fame.  By  most  who  know 
his  name,  he  is  regarded  as  a second  Macchia- 
velli^ — as  little  understood  and  as  ruthlessly 
slandered  as  the  first — an  intriguing  and  un- 
principled diplomatist — a heartless  persifleur — 
the  very  incarnation  of  political  profligacy  and 
shameless  tergiversation.  His  portraits  have 
almost  all  been  drawn  by  his  foes — by  those 
whom  hs  had  bafiied,  or  by  those  whom  he  had 
deserted — ^by  those  whom  his  pungent  sarcasms 
had  wounded,  or  whom  his  superior  address  had 
mortified ; and  his  own  memoirs,  from  bis  own 
hand,  are  to  remain  a sealed  book  till,  by  the 
death  of  eveiy  one  whom  they  could  compro- 


mise (or,  say  his  enemies,  who  could  contradict 
them),  they  have  become  interesting  to  the  his- 
torian alone.  Talleyrand  was  Bon>ething  very 
different  from  the  popular  conception  of  him. 
He  was  a profound  thinker ; he  had  strong  po- 
litical opinions,  if  he  had  no  moral  princiDles; 
he  was  at  least  as  bold,  daring,  and  decided  in 
action  as  he  was  sagacious  in  council;  his  po- 
litical and  social  tact — which  is  wisdom  so  quick 
and  piercing  as  to  seem  unreasoning — had  the 
promptitude  and  certainty  of  an  instinct ; and 
living  in  constant  intercourse,  hostile  or  friend- 
ly, with  the  ablest  men  of  that  stirring  epoch, 
he  acquired  an  undisputed  ascendency  over 
them  all  by  the  simple  influence  of  a keener  in- 
tellect and  a subtler  tongue. 

Far  from  being  devoid  of  political  predilec- 
tions and  convictions,  his  whole  career,  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  States-General,  showed  that 
both  were  very  strong  in  him.  He  had  thought 
deeply,  and  he  felt  keenly.  That  much  of  per- 
sonal feeling  entered  into  the  motives  which 
detennined  him  to  the  course  he  took,  and  that 
much  of  egotism  and  scorn  of  bis  fellow-men 
mingled  with  and  allayed  his  lofty  and  perse- 
vering ambition,  can  not  be  denied  and  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  We  must  read  his  charac- 
ter and  career  by  the  light  wliich  his  early  his- 
tory throws  over  it,  and  we  shall  find  there 
enough  amply  to  explain  both  his  steady  pref- 
erence for  constitutional  liberty  after  the  En- 
glish model,  and  the  ardor  and  determination 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  most  act- 
ive ranks  of  the  Revolutionista  He  had  suf- 
fered too  much  under  the  old  regime  not  to  de- 
sire to  sweep  away  a system  which  permitted 
such  injustices  as  he  had  endured.  He  had  seen 
too  thoroughly  the  hollowness  and  rottenness 
of  every  thing  around  him^the  imbecile  fee- 
bleness of  the  court,  the  greediness  and  impiety 
of  the  Church,  the  selfish  and  heartless  profli- 
gacy of  the  higher  ranks — to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  was  much  worth  preserving  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  He  had  too  fine  a fancy 
and  too  powerful  a mind  not  to  participate  in 
some  measure  in  the  hopes  then  entertained  by 
all  the  more  **  erected  spirits”  of  the  nation,  of 
an  era  of  glorious  social  regeneration.  He  wot 
a bishop  against  his  will ; he  had  lived  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  the  elegant  immoralities  of 
Paris ; and  he  had  studied  and  conversed  with 
Voltaire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  of  France;  but  having  been 
lamed  by  an  accident  arising  from  the  combined 
neglect  of  parents  and  menials,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  one  of  those  acts  of  family  tyranny 
then  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  forego  hii 
birth-right,  and  accept  the  destiny  of  younger 
sons  in  that  age  and  of  that  rank — viz.,  to  go 
into  the  Church.  Without  being  allowed  to  re 
turn  to  the  paternal  roof,  he  was  transferred 
from  his  nurse’s  cottage  to  the  ccclosiastical 
seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  thence  to  the 
College  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  made  a priest 
without  the  slightest  attention  either  to  him 
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that  France  was  perishing  for  want  of  a govern- 
ment ; that  her  political  notabilities  were  neither 
honest  enough,  wjise  enough,  nor  able  enough 
to  rescue  and  regenerate  her;  disorder  in  the 
finances,  disorganization  in  the  interior,  and  dis- 
aster abroad,  all  clamored  loudly  for  a change ; 
and  in  the  vigorous  intellect,  gigantic  sagacity, 
and  iron  will  of  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy, 
Talleyrand,  like  most  I*>enchmen,  recognized 
the  Man  for  the  crisis — '"kofnme  necesaairff  ns 
Necker  termed  him.  Thi  mode  in  which  the 
Director}"  and  its  councils  were  overthrown  was 
audacious  and  violent  enough ; but  the  result 
went  far  to  justify  the  actors.  Order  at  home 
and  victory  abroad  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion ; the  finances  were  restored ; confidence 
was  re-awakened  ; the  funds  rose ; an  admira- 
ble system  of  administration  was  established ; 
France  was  at  once  reconatituted^  after  ten  years 
of  misery,  crime,  and  chaos;  and  the  period 
fri>m  1800  to  1807,  during  which  Talleyrand 
was  the  principal  minister,  was  beyond  example 
the  most  glorious  in  her  annalft  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  work  of  Talleyrand’s  earlier  years 
was  upset:  ranch  however  remained  indestruct- 
ible. It  is  true  that  under  Napoleon  France 
^ enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of  those  parliamentary 
institutions  to  which  Talleyrand  was  sincerely 
attached,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
constitution  urged  upon  and  adopted  by  the 
First  Consul;  but  probably  by  this  time  the 
experienced  Minister  had  begun  to  feel  that  at 
that  crisis  a roan  was  more  important  than  an 
institution — which  it  must  be  allowed  had  not 
been  attended  with  any  brilliant  success.  It  is 
true  that  during  his  period  of  ofi5ce  Talleyrand 
had  to  sanction  and  transact  many  acts  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  to  foreign  nations,  and 
to  witness  much  tyfanny  at  home ; but  he  prob- 
ably satisfied  himself  with  reflecting  that  he 
was  serving  his  chief  and  aggrandizing  his 
country.  He  quitted  office  after  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit,  when  France  was  at  her  culminating 
point  He  set  his  face  steadily  against  the  Em- 
peror’s subsequent  aggressions.  He  condemned 
the  invasion  of  Spain  so  severely,  that  Napoleon, 
in  deep  indignation,  deprived  him  of  his  dignity 
at  court  as  Grand  Chamberlain.  His  deep  and 
far-seeing  sagacity  probably  perceived  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Emperor  had  blinded  and  im- 
paired his  genius,  and  that  he  had  embarked  in 
a course  which  must  lead  to  ultimate  reaction 
and  min.  In  all  likelihood  tliis  rain  was  greatly 
hastened  by  his  retirement  from  the  direction 
of  affairs,  for  his  coolness,  patience,  and  wisdom 
had  often  tempered  the  hastiness  and  impetuos- 
ity of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  never  forgave  Talleyrand  his  con- 
demnation of  the  Spanish  invasion.  He  hated 
him,  as  he  hat«d  all  who  opposed  his  will  or 
criticbed  his  measures;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  knew  him  too  well  not  to  fear  him.  He  sus- 
pected his  designs  and  dreaded  his  intrigues; 
but  he  dared  not  take  any  decided  steps  against 
him,  and  Tallejrrand.was  far  too  wary  to  give 


him  any  excuse.  Under  the  irritating  influence 
of  these  feelings  the  Emperor  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  menacing  and  insulting  the  retired  min- 
ister, often  in  the  vulgarest  and  rudest  manner. 
Some  of  these  sallies  Talleyrand  endured  with 
the  imperturbable  and  impassive  manner  which 
distinguished  him,  some  he  retorted  with  spirit 
and  success.  But  those  who  read  the  account 
of  the  scenes  which  passed  between  these  amia 
autrefois  will  find  little  reason  either  for  won- 
der or  for  blame,  if  the  ex-minister’s  patriotic 
desire  for  the  termination  of  Napoleon’s  reign 
was  heightened  by  something  of  personal  ani- 
mosity. Be  this  as  it  may,  Talle}Tand  remain- 
ed in  a state  of  watchful  inaction  till  the  AUies 
approached  Paris  in  1814,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Napoleon’s  career  was  ended,  and 
that  all  a good  citizen  could  db  was  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could  for  his  country,  both 
with  the  enemies  who  had  conquered  her,  and 
with  the  sovereign  who  was  to  mount  upon 
her  throne.  This  task  Talleyrand  undertook 
with  unusual  vivacity  and  energy.  After  the 
capitulation  he  saved  France  from  muck  misery, 
and  possibly  from  a civil  war,  by  his  resolute 
opposition  to  any  mezzo-termine^  such  as  a re- 
gency and  the  proclamation  of  Napoleon’s  son, 
or  of  Bernadette,  as  was  once  proposed.  He 
therefore  supported  with  all  his  influence  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons;  but^  cognizant  of 
their  incurable  character,  and  faithful  to  his  old 
political  ideas,  he  insisted  upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Charter,”  which  established  a con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  two  Chambers.  The 
basis  of  the  institutions  which  governed  Francf 
from  1814  to  1880,  she  owed  to  Talleyrand. 

His  next  task  was  a far  more  difficult  one.  It 
was  to  act  as  minister  for  the  foreign  affairs  of 
a conquered  country,  and  in  a camp  of  conquer- 
ors met  to  decide  upon  her  limits  and  her  fat« 
His  genius  was  never  so  manifest  as  at  the  Con 
gress  of  Vienna.  He  had  to  deal  with  sover- 
eigns burning  to  avenge  spoliations  and  hu- 
miliations which  no  doubt  might  justify  the 
severest  retaliation,  and  furious  at  the  suffer- 
ings and  maltreatments  they  had  undergone; 
he  had  to  persuade  them  to  turn  their  vengeance 
against  Napoleon,  not  against  France.  They 
had  met  to  despoil  and  deal  with  her  at  their 
free  pleasure ; he  had  to  induce  them  to  admit 
her  as  one  of  the  high  contracting  powers.  He 
succeeded  chiefly  through  his  influence  with 
Alexander,  in  obtaining  a seat  at  their  councih^ 
and  once  there,  his  supreme  ability  soon  gave 
him  an  irresistible  ascendant : he  succeed^  in 
sowing  dissension  between  the  Allies,  and  at 
last  in  persuading  them  that  it  would  be  a bad 
and  shallow  policy  to  weaken  France  too  much. 
But  in  the  mean  time  Louis  XVIII.,  freed  frtMn 
the  councils  of  his  wise  minister,  whose  superi- 
ority annoyed  and  eclipsed  him,  had  conunitted 
folly  after  folly,  had  disgusted  the  army,  and 
alienated  the  returning  affections  of  the  people^ 
Napoleon  had  landed  from  Elba,  and  was  again 
upon  the  throne,  and  Louis  was  a fugitive  at 
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Ghent  The  Allies  had  to  commence  a new 
war»  and  the  crowning  yictorj  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  surrender  of  Napoleon,  placed  France 
more  completely  at  their  mercy  than  before. 
Their  indignation  was,  of  course,  more  vehement 
than  ever,  and  the  task  of  Talleyrand  in  appeas- 
ing them  incomparably  more  difficult ; and  find- 
ing hid  enorts  of  no  avail,  either  to  control  the 
irritated  monarch  or  pacify  his  furious  allies, 
he  quitted  office  to  avoid  signing  the  humiliat- 
ing treaty  of  1815.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  had  persuaded  Louis  XVIll.  to  issue  the 
Proclamation  of  Cambrai,  promising  a more 
faithful  adherence  to,  and  a more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Charter,  and  greater  deference 
to  those  notions  of  liberty  which  the  revolution 
of  1789  had  indelibly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  per- 
anading  the  incurable  old  Bourbon  that  the 
permanence  of  his  throne  depended  on  his  man- 
agement of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  Legitimists  would 
be  &tal  to  hioL  The  king  became  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  importunate  councilor,  and  by 
way  of  hinting  to  him  the  propriety  of  retiring, 
he  asked  him  one  day  how  far  it  was  to  Ya- 
len^ay,  the  country-seat  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
**  I do  not  know  precisely,”  replied  the  minister ; 
**bat  it  must  be  tmce  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Gand;”  intimating  that  before  he  (Talleyrand) 
could  reach  Yalen^ay,  Louis,  deprived  of  the 
safeguard  of  his  counsel,  would  be  again  an 
exile. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposition  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  steadily  set  his  face 
against  the  oppression  and  reactionary  follies 
of  the  Restoration.  In  1830  what  he  had  long 
foreseen  took  place : a new  revolution,  patiently 
toiled  for  during  fifteen  years  of  selfishness  and 
blunders,  again  drove  the  Bourbons  into  exile, 
and  summoned  the  veteran  diplomatist  into 
public  life  once  more.  He  gave  Louis  Philippe 
the  benefit  of  his  multifarious  experience,  and 
accepted  the  embassy  to  England,  with  the 
view  of  cementing  that  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  which  had  been  the  earliest  ob- 
ject of  his  official  life.  That  done,  he  once 
more  retired  into  privacy ; and  died  at  the  age 
of  eight j^-four,  with  faculties  and  cheerfulness 
alike  unimpaired — though  no  man  had  lived 
through  scenes  more  calculated  to  crush  the 
one  and  exhaust  the  other. 

The  great  crime  against  political  morality 
with  which  he  is  reproached — his  inconstancy 
—seemed  at  all  times  to  lie  very  lightly  on  his 
conscience.  He  spoke  of  his  changes  without 
the  smallest  embarrassment  or  shame,  alleging 
that  what  he  served  was  not  this  or  that  Gov- 
ernment, but  his  Country,  under  the  political 
form  which  it  bad  put  on  for  the  time  being; 
that  he  was  faithful  to  each  Administration  so 
long  as  it  suited  France,  and  wisely  and  honest- 
ly consnlted  her  interests;  and  that  he  never 
deserted  any  till  it  had  beoome  the  duty  of  ev- 


ery good  citizen  to  do  so.  He  has  also  been  se- 
verely reproached  with  avarice  and  corruption, 
and  probably  the  charge  was  not  without  foun- 
dation ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  ever  betrayed  or  sold  bis  country  or  his  em- 
ployers for  his  own  private  interests ; and  at  a 
period  when  it  was  a customary  and  almost  an 
avowed  transaction  for  Ministers  to  receive  vast 
presents,  called  pots-de-vin,  from  powers  or  par- 
ties whom  they  had  been  able  to  gratify  and 
serve,  we  can  scarcely  judge  a man  according 
to  the  purer  delicacy  and  severer  standard  of 
to-day.  This  much  is  certain — ^that,  surround- 
ed with  enemies  and  beset  with  ftt  ev- 

ery period  of  his  public  life,  he  was  never  known 
to  counsel  a violence  or  to  be  guilty  of  a ven- 
geance ; he  punished  his  adversaries  by  bon-moU 
.alone;  be  was  in  all  things  a moderator  and  a 
friend  of  peace ; and  in  private  life  he  was  gen* 
tie,  amiable,  and  singularly  beloved  by  all  who 
were  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  The  character 
of  his  intellect  was.  in  many  respects  Italian 
rather  than  French ; and  to  find  his  parallel  we 
must  go  back  to  the  statesmen  who  ruled  Flor- 
ence and  Milan  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Hia 
subtlety  and  fineue  belonged  to  both  countries : 
his  patience,  his  quietness,  his  imperturbable 
sweetness  of  temper,  were  exclusively  Italian; 
while  there  was  something  almost  feminine  in 
the  seductive  attractiveness  of  his  manner.  On 
the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  early  injustice  had  placed  him, 
the  fearful  times  in  which  he  lived  and  acted-— 
times  eminently  fatal  to  all  high  enthusiasm,  to 
all  fixed  opinions,  to  all  indexible  constancy- 
times  which  tried  the  courage  of  the  bravest, 
the  convictions  of  the  most  obstinate,  the  faith 
of  the  most  earnest — we  shall  be  disposed  to 
judge  him  with  unwonted  indulgence,  and  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  pronouncing  him  os  wor- 
thy of  esteem  and  admiration  as  any  public  man 
can  be  who  lays  claim  to  no  lofty  sentiment,  no 
stem  principles,  and  no  spirit  of  self-denial  or 
self-sacrificck 


STORIES  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS. 

I HA  YE  always  been  interested  in  the  con- 
versation of  any  one  who  could  tell  me  any 
thing  about  the  Huguenots;  and,  little  by  lit- 
tle, I have  picked  up  many  fmgments  of  in- 
formation respectingiihem.  I will  just  recur  to 
the  well-known  fact  that,  five  years  after  Henry 
the  Fourth’s  formal  abjuration  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  he 
secured  to  the  French  Protestants  their  religious 
liberty  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  unworthy 
son,  however,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  refused 
them  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  this  act;  and,  when  reminded  of  the 
claims  they  had,  if  the  promises  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth  were  to  be  regard- 
ed, he  answered  that  the  first-named  monarch 
feared  them,  and  the  latter  loved  them ; bx  t be 
neither  feared  nor  loved  them.”  The  extermi- 
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nation  of  tbe  Haguenote  was  a fiavorite  project 
witli  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it  was  at  his  in- 
stigation that  the  second  siege  of  Rochelle  was 
undertaken — ^known  even  to  the  most  careless 
student  of  history  for  the  horrors  of  famine 
which  the  besieged  endured.  Miserably  disap- 
pointed as  they  were  at  the  failure  of  the  looked- 
ibr  assistance  from  England,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  Guiton,  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  Cardinal  Richelieu  offered ; namely,  that 
they  would  raze  their  fortifications  to  tiie 
ground,  and  suffer  the  Catholics  to  enter.  But 
there  was  a traitorous  faction  in  the  town;  and, 
on  Guiton’s  rejection  of  the  terms,  this  faction, 
collected  in  one  night  a crowd  of  women  and 
children  and  aged  persons,  and  drove  them  be- 
yond the  lines ; they  were  useless,  and  yet  they 
ate  food.  Driven  out  from  the  beloved  city, 
tottering,  faint,  and  weary,  they  were  fired  at 
by  the  enemy ; and  the  survivors  came  plead- 
ing back  to  the  walls  of  Rochelle,  pleading  for 
a quiet  shelter  to  die  in,  even  if  their  death 
were  caused  by  hunge®'.  When  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  had  perished — when  the  sur- 
vivors were  insufficient  to  bury  their  dead^ — 
when  ghastly  corpses  out-numbered  the  living, 
miserable,  glorious  Rochelle,  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots,  opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cardinal,  who  celebrated  mass  in 
the  church  of  St.  Marguerite,  once  the  beloved 
sanctuary  of  Protestant  worship.  As  we  cling 
to  the  memorj^  of  the  dead,  so  did  the  Hugue- 
nots remember  Rochelle.  Years — long  years 
of  suffering — gone  by,  a village  sprung  up,  not 
twenty  miles  from  New  York,  and  the  name  of 
that  village  was  New  Rochelle:  and  the  old 
men  told  with  tears  of  the  sufferings  tiieir  pa- 
rents had  undergone  when  they  were  little 
children,  far  away  across  the  sea,  in  the  **  pleas- 
ant” land  of  France. 

Richelieu  was  otherwi^  occupied  after  this 
eeeond  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  had  to  put  hia 
schemes  for  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots 
on  one  side.  So  they  lived  in  a kind  of  trem- 
bling, uncertain  peace  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thiiteenth.  But  they 
strove  to  avert  persecution  b}*  untiring  submis- 
sion. It  was  not  until  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three  that  the  Huguenots  of  the  south 
of  France  resolved  to  profess  their  religion,  and 
refuse  any  longer  to  be  registered  among  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  to  be  martyrs, 
rather  than  apostates  or  hypocrites.  On  an  ap- 
pointed Sabbath,  the  old  deserted  Huguenot 
oh.ur  jhes  were  reopened ; nay,  those  in  ruins, 
of  which  but  a few  stones  remained  to  tell  the 
tale  of  having  once  been  holy  ground,  were 
peopled  with  attentive  hearers,  listening  to  the 
Word  of  God  as  preached  by  reformed  minis- 
ters. Languedoc,  Cevennea,  Danphigny,  seem- 
ed alive  with  Huguenots — even  as  tlie  High- 
lands were,  at  the  chieftain’s  call,  alive  with 
armed  men,  whose  tartans  had  been  hidden  but 
a moment  before  in  the  harmonious  and  blend- 
inic  colors  of  the  heather. 


Dragonnades  took  place,  and  crueltiee  were 
perpetrated,  which  it  is  as  well,  for  the  honor 
of  human  nature,  should  be  forgotten.  T wenty* 
four  thousand  conversions  were  announced  to 
Le  Grand  Louis,  who  fully  believed  in  theoL 
The  more  far-seeing  Madame  de  Maintenon 
hinted  at  her  doubts  in  the  famous  speech* 
**  Even  if  the  fathers  are  hypocrites,  the  chil- 
dren will  be  Catholics.” 

And  then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  A multitude  of  weak  reasons  were 
alleged,  as  is  generally  the  case,  where  there  is 
not  (me  that  is  really  good  or  presentable ; ouch 
as  that  the  Edict  was  never  meant  to  be  per- 
petual; that  (by  the.  blessing  of  Heaven  and 
the  dragonnades)  the  Huguenots  had  returned 
to  the  true  faith,  therefore  the  Edict  woa  uso>* 
less — a mere  matter  of  form,  dic^,  dsc. 

As  a mere  matter  of  form,”  some  penoltiea 
were  decreed  against  the  professors  the  ex« 
tinct  heresy.  Every  Huguenot  place  of  wership 
was  to  be  destroyed;  every  minister  who  re- 
fused to  conform  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Hdpi^ 
taux  des  Formats  at  Marseilles  and  at  Valence; 
If  he  bad  been  noted  for  his  zeal,  he  was  to  be 
considered  “ obstinate,”  and  sent  to  slavery  for 
life  in  such  of  the  West  Indian  islands  as  beloi^ 
ed  to  the  French.  The  children  of  Huguenot 
parents  were  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force, 
and  educated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  monks  or 
nuns.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  enocimente 
contained  in  the  Revocation  ol  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

And  now  come  in  some  of  the  traditions 
which  I have  heard  and  collected 

A foiend  of  mine,  a descendant  from  some  of 
the  Huguenots  who  succeeding  in  emigrating  to 
England,  has  told  me  the  following  particulars 
of  her  great-great-grandmother’s  escape.  This 
lady’s  father  was  a Norman  farmer,  or  rather 
sm^l  landed  proprietor.  His  name  was  Le- 
fobvre ; he  had  two  sons,  grown  men,  stout  and 
true;  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  (hoose 
their  own  line  of  conduct  But  he  had  also  (me 
little  daughter,  Magdalen,  the  child  of  his  old 
age,  and  the  darling  of  his  house ; keeping  it 
alive  and  glad  with  her  innocent  prattle  His 
small  estate  was  far  away  from  any  large  town, 
with  its  com  fields  and  oixdiards  surrounding 
the  old  ancestral  house  There  was  plenty  al- 
ways in  it ; and  though  the  wife  was  an  invalid, 
there  was  always  a sober  cheerfulness  present, 
to  give  a charm  to  the  abundance. 

The  family  Lefebvre  lived  almost  entirely  on 
the  produce  of  the  estate,  and  had  little  need 
for  much  communication  with  their  nearest 
neighbors,  with  whom,  however,  as  kindly, 
well-meaning  people  they  were  on  good  terms, 
altliough  they  differed  in  their  religion.  In 
those  days  coffee  was  scarcely  known,  even  in 
large  cities ; honey  supplied  the  place  of  sugar, 
and  for  the  potage,  the  bouiUi,  the  vegetables, 
the  sala<l,  the  fruit,  the  garden,  farm  and  or- 
chard of  the  Lefcbvres  was  all-sufficient.  The 
woolen  cloth  was  spun  by  the  men  of  the  house 
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OD  'winters’  evenings,  standing  by  the  great 
▼heel,  and  carefiilly  and  slowly  turning  it  to 
secnre  evenness  of  thread.  The  'women  took 
charge  of  the  linen,  gathering,  and  drying,  and 
beatiiig  the  bad  smelling  hemp,  the  ugliest  crop 
that  grew  about  the  farm;  and  reserving  the 
delicate  blue-flowered  flax  for  the  fine  thread 
needed  for  the  daughter’s  troiumeau ; for  as 
soon  as  a woman  chOd  was  born,  the  mother, 
lying  too  faint  to  work,  smiled  as  she  planned 
the  web  of  dainty  linen,  which  was  to  be  woven 
at  Rouen,  out  of  the  flaxen  thread  of  gossamer 
fineness,  to  be  spun  by  no  hand,  as  you  may 
guess,  but  that  mother’s  own.  And  the  farm- 
maidens  took  pride  in  the  store  of  sheets  and 
table  napery  which  they  were  to  have  a share 
in  preparing  for  the  future  wedding  of  the  little 
baby,  sleeping  serene  in  her  warm  cot,  by  her 
mother’s  side.  Such  being  the  self-sufficient 
hsbits  of  the  Norman  farmers,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  in  the  eventful  year  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  Lefebvre  remained  ignorant  for 
many  days  of  that  Revocation  which  was  stir- 
ring the  whole  souls  of  his  co-religionista  But 
there  was  to  be  a cattle  fair  at  Avranches,  and 
he  needed  a barren  cow  to  fatten  up  and  salt 
for  the  winter’s  provisions.  Accordingly,  the 
large-boned  Norman  horse  was  accoutred,  sum- 
mer as  it  was»  with  all  its  paraphernalia  of 
high-peaked  wooden  saddle,  blue  sheep-skin, 
scarlet  worsted  fringe  and  tassels;  and  the 
farmer  Lefebvre,  slightly  stiff  in  his  limbs,  after 
sixty  winters,  got  on  from  the  horse  block  by 
the  stable  wall,  his  little  daughter  Magdalen 
nodding  and  kissing  her  hand  as  he  rode  away. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  fair  in  the  great  place 
before  the  cathedral  in  Avranches,  he  was  struck 
with  the  absence  of  many  of  those  who  were 
united  to  him  by  the  bond  of  their  common 
persecuted  religion;  and  on  the  faces  of  the 
Huguenot  farmers  who  were  there,  was  an  ex- 
pression of  gloom  and  sadness.  In  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  and  his 
sons  could  sacrifice  any  thing — would  be  proud 
of  martyrdom  if  need  were — but  the  clause 
which  cut  him  to  the  hearty  was  that  which 
threatened  that  his  pretty,  innocent,  sweet  Mag- 
dalen might  be  taken  from  him  and  consigned 
to  the  teachings  of  a convent  A convent,  to 
the  Huguenots’  excited  prejudices,  implied  a 
place  of  dissolute  morals,  as  well  as  of  idolatrous 
doctrine. 

Poor  fanner  Lefebvre  thought  no  more  of  the 
®ow  he  went  to  purchase ; the  life  and  death- 
nay,  the  salvation  or  damnation — of  his  darling, 
seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the  speed  with 
which  he  could  reach  his  home  and  take  meas- 
ures for  her  safety.  What  these  were  to  be  he 
eould  not  tell  in  this  moment  of  bewildered 
terror ; for,  even  while  he  watched  the  stable- 
boy  at  the  inn  arranging  his  horse’s  gear  with- 
out daring  to  help  him — for  fear  his  early  de- 
perture  and  undue  haste  might  excite  suspicion 
in  the  malignant  facet  he  saw  gathering  about 


him — even  while  he  trembled  with  impatienee, 
his  daughter  mi^t  be  carried  away  out  of  his 
sight,  forever  and  ever.  He  mounted  and  spur* 
red  the  old  horse ; but  the  road  was  hilly,  and  the 
steed  had  not  had  his  accustomed  rest;  and  was 
poorly  fed,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  country; 
and,  at  last,  he  almost  stood  still  at  the  foot  of 
every  piece  of  rising-ground.  Farmer  Lefebvre 
dismounted,  and  ran  by  the  horse’s  side  up 
every  hill,  pulling  him  along,  and  encouraging 
his  flagging  speed  by  every  conceivable  noise, 
meant  to  be  cheerW,  though  the  tears  were 
fast  running  down  the  old  man’s  cheeks.  He 
was  almost  sick  with  the  revulsion  of  his  feara, 
when  he  saw  Magdalen  sitting  out  in  the  sun, 
playing  with  the  “fromages”  of  the  mallow- 
plant,  which  are  such  a delight  to  Norman 
children.  He  got  off  his  horse,  which  found  its 
accustomed  way  into  the  stable.  He  kissed 
Magdalen  over  and  over  again,  the  tears  com- 
ing down  his  cheeks  like  rain.  And  then  he 
went  in  to  tell  his  wife — his  poor  invalid  wife. 
She  received  the  news  more  tranquilly  than  he 
had  done.  Long  illness  had  deadened  the  joys 
and  fears  of  this  world  to  her.  She  could  even 
think  and  snggest  “That  night  a fishing' 
smack  was  to  sail  from  Granville  to  the  Chan- 
nel  Islands.  Some  of  the  people,  who  had  called 
at  the  Lefebvre  farm  on  their  way  to  Avranches, 
had  told  her  of  ventures  they  were  making,  in 
sending  over  apples  and  pears  to  be  sold  in 
Jersey,  where  the  orchard  crops  had  failed.  The 
captidn  was  a friend  of  one  of  her  absent  sons ; 
for  his  sake — 

“ But  we  must  part  from  her — from  Magdalen, 
the  apple  of  our  eyes.  And  she — she  has  never 
left  her  home  before,  never  been  away  from  us 
— who  will  take  care  of  her!  Marie,  I say,  who 
is  to  take  care  of  the  precious  child  ?”  And  the 
old  man  was  choked  with  his  sobs.  Then  his 
wife  made  answer,  and  said, 

“ Qtod  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child, 
and  keep  her  safe  from  harm,  till  we  two— or 
you  at  least,  dear  husband,  can  leave  this  ao 
cursed  land.  Or,  if  we  can  not  follow  her,  she 
will  be  safe  for  heaven ; whereas^  if  she  stays 
here  to  be  taken  to  the  terrible  convent,  hell 
will  be  her  portion,  and  we  shall  never  see  her 
again— never  i” 

So  they  were  stilled  by  their  faith  into  suffi- 
cient composure  to  plan  for  the  little  girl  The 
old  horse  was  again  to  be  harnessed  and  put 
into  the  cart ; and  if  any  spying  Romanist  look- 
ed into  the  cart,  what  would  they  see  but  straw, 
and  a new  mattrass  rolled  up,  and  peeping  out 
of  a sackcloth  covering.  The  mother  blessed 
her  child,  with  a full  conviction  that  she  should 
never  see  her  again.  The  father  went  with  her 
to  Granville.  On  the  way  the  only  relief  he 
hod  was  caring  for  her  comfort  in  her  strange 
imprisonment  He  stroked  her  cheeks  and 
smoothed  her  hair  with  his  labor-hardened  fin- 
gers, and  coaxed  her  to  eat  the  food  her  mother 
bad  prepared.  In  the  evening  her  feet  were 
I oold.  He  took  ofiT  his  warm  flannel  Jacket  to 
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wrap  them  in.  Whether  it  was  that  chill  com- 
ing on  the  heat  of  the  excited  day,  or  whether 
the  fatigue  and  grief  broke  down  the  old  man 
utterly,  no  one  can  say.  The  child  Magdalen 
was  safely  extricated  from  her  hiding-place  at 
the  Quai  at  Granville,  and  smuggled  on  board 
of  the  hshing-smack,  with  her  great  chest  of 
clothes,  and  half-collected  trousseau;  the  cap- 
tain took  her  safe  to  Jersey,  and  willing  friends 
received  her  eventually  in  London.  But  the 
father — moaning  to  himself,  ‘‘If  I am  bereaved 
of  my  children,  I am  bereaved,”  saying  that  pit- 
iful sentence  over  and  over  again,  as  if  the  rep- 
etition could  charm  away  the  deep  sense  of  woe 
— went  home,  and  took  to  his  bed,  and  died ; 
nor  did  the  mother  remain  long  after  him. 

One  of  these  Lefebvre  sons  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  one  of  Napo- 
leon’s marshals.  The  little  daughter’s  descend- 
ants, though  not  very  numerous,  are  scattered 
over  England ; and  one  of  them,  ns  I have  said, 
is  the  lady  who  told  me  this,  and  many  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  exiled  Huguenots. 

At  first  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Revoca- 
tion were  principally  enforced  gainst  the  min- 
isters of  religion.  Tliey  were  all  required  to 
leave  Paris  at  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  under 
severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them  were  ignomin- 
iously  forced  to  leave  the  country ; but  the  ex- 
pulsion of  these  ministers  was  followed  b}’^  the 
emigration  of  the  more  faithful  among  their 
people.  In  Languedoc  this  was  especially  the 
case;  whole  congregations  followed  their  pas- 
tors; and  France  was  being  rapidl}^  drained  of 
the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the  Hu- 
guenots (who,  as  a people,  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  manufactures  and  commerce), 
when  the  King’s  minister  took  the  alarm,  and 
prohibited  emigration,  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment for  life;  imprisonment  for  life,  including 
abandonment  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
priests.  Here  again  I may  relate  an  anecdote 
told  me  by  my  friend:  A husband  and  wife 
attempted  to  escape  separately  from  some  town 
in  Brittany ; the  wife  succeeded,  and  reached 
England,  where  she  anxiously  awaited  her  hus- 
band. The  husband  was  arrested  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  imprisoned.  Tlie  priest  alone  was 
allowed  to  visit  him;  and,  alter  vainly  using 
argument  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
nounce his  obnoxious  religion,  the  priest,  with 
cr»iel  zeal,  bad  recourse  to  physical  torture. 
There  was  a room  in  the  prison  with  an  iron 
floor,  and  no  seat,  nor  means  of  support  or  rest ; 
into  this  room  tlie  poor  Huguenot  was  intro- 
duced. The  iron  flooring  was  gradually  heated 
(one  remembers  the  gouty  gentleman  whose 
cure  was  effected  by  a similar  process  in  “ Sand- 
ford  and  Merton ;”  but  there  the  heat  was  not 
carried  up  to  torture,  as  it  was  in  the  Hugue- 
not’s case);  still  the  brave  man  was  faithful 
The  process  was  repeated;  all  in  vain.  The 
flesh  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  was  burnt  off.  and 
he  was  a cripple  for  life ; but,  cripple  or  sound, 


dead  or  alive,  a Huguenot  he  remained.  And 
by-and-by,  they  grew  weary  of  their  useleai 
cruelty,  and  the  poor  man  was  allowecl  to  hob- 
ble about  on  crutches.  How  it  was  that  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  at  last,  my  informant  could 
not  tell  He  only  knew  that,  after  years  of  im- 
prisonment and  torture,  a poor  gray  cripple 
was  seen  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, making  vain  inquiries  for  his  wife  in  bit 
broken  English,  as  little  understood  by  most  u 
the  Moorisli  maiden’s  cry  for  “ Gilbert,  Gilbert.” 
Some  one  at  last  directed  him  to  a coffee-house 
near  Soho  Square,  kept  by  an  emigrant,  who 
thrived  upon  the  art,  even  then  national,  of 
making  good  coffee.  It  was  the  resort  of  the 
Huguenots,  many  of  whom  by  this  time  had 
turned  their  intelligence  to  good  account  in 
busy  commercial  England. 

To  this  coffee-house  the  poor  cripple  hied 
himself ; but  no  one  knew  of  his  wife ; she  might 
be  alive,  or  she  might  be  dead : it  seemed  as  if 
her  name  had  vanished  from  the  earth.  In  the 
comer  sat  a peddler  listening  to  every  thing,  but 
saying  nothing.  He  had  come  to  Ix>ndon  to  lay 
in  a stock  of  wares  for  his  rounds.  Now  the 
three  harbors  of  the  French  emigrants  were 
Norwich,  where  they  established  the  manufac- 
ture of  Norwich  crape ; Spitalfields  in  London, 
where  they  embarked  in  the  silk-trade;  and 
Canterbury,  where  a colony  of  them  carried  on 
one  or  two  delicate  employments,  such  as  jew- 
elry, wax-bleaching,  Ac.  The  peddler  took  Can- 
terbury in  his  way,  and  sought  among  the 
French  residents  for  a woman  who  might  cor- 
res|>ond  to  the  missing  wife.  She  was  there, 
earning  her  livelihood  as  a milliner,  and  bo 
lieving  her  husband  to  be  either  a galley-slave, 
or  dead  long  since  in  some  of  the  terrible  pris- 
ons. But,  on  hearing  the  pexidler’s  tale,  she  set 
off  at  once  to  London,  and  found  her  poor  crip- 
pled husband,  who  lived  many  3'enrs  afterward 
in  Canterbury,  supported  bj-  his  wife’s  exertions. 

Another  Huguenot  couple  determined  to  emi- 
grate. They  could  disguise  themselves;  but 
their  baby*?  If  they  were  seen  passitig  through 
the  gates  of  the  town  in  wliich  they  lived  with 
a child,  they  would  instantly*  be  arrested,  sus- 
pected Huguenots  as  they  were.  Their  expe- 
dient was  to  wrap  the  baby  into  a formless 
bundle;  to  one  end  of  which  was  attached  a 
string ; and  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  deep 
gutter  which  runs  in  the  centre  of  so  many^  old 
streets  in  French  towns  they  placed  the  baby 
in  this  hollow,  close  to  one  of  the  gates,  after 
dusk.  The  gendarme  came  out  to  open  the 
gate  to  them.  They  were  suddenly  summoned 
to  see  a sick  relation,  they*  said ; they  were 
known  to  have  an  infant  child,  which  no  Hu- 
guenot mother  would  willingly  leave  behind  to 
l>e  brought  up  by  Papista  So  the  sentinel  con- 
cluded that  they^  were  not  going  to  emigrate,  at 
least  this  time;  and  locking  the  great  town 
gates  behind  them,  he  re-entered  his  little  guard- 
room. “Now,  quick  I quick!  the  string  under 
the  gate!  Catch  it  with  your  hook  stick.  There 
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in  the  shadow.  There  I Thank  God  I the  baby 
is  safe ; it  has  not  cried ! Pray  God  the  sleep- 
ing-draught be  not  too  strong  I”  It  was  not  too 
strong:  father,  mother,  and  babe  escaped  to 
England,  and  their  descendants  may  be  reading 
this  very  paper. 

Some  of  the  French  Protestants  sent  a letter  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  (among  whose  his- 
torical papers  it  is  still  extant)  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  persecutioDs  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  the  distress  they  were  undergoing, 
stating  the  wish  of  many  of  them  to  emigrate  to 
America,  and  asking  how  far  they  might  have 
privileges  allowed  them  for  following  out  their 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  What  answer  was  re- 
turned may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  a tract 
of  land  comprising  about  eleven  thousand  acres 
at  Oxford,  near  the  present  town  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  was  granted  to  thirty  Huguenots, 
who  were  invited  to  come  over  and  settle  there. 
The  invitation  came  like  a sudden  summons  to 
a land  of  hope  across  the  Atlantic.  There  was 
no  time  for  preparations ; th^  might  excite 
suspicion;  they  left  the  ‘*pot  boiling  on  the 
fire"’  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  their  de- 
scendants), and  carried  no  clothes  with  them 
but  what  they  wore.  The  New  Englanders  had 
too  lately  escaped  from  religious  persecution 
themselves,  not  to  welcome,  and  shelter  and 
clotlie  these  poor  refugees  when  they  once  ar- 
rived at  Boston.  The  little  French  colony  at 
Oxford  was  called  a plantation;  and  Gabriel 
Bemon,  a descendant  of  a knightly  name  in 
Froissart,  a Protestant  merchant  of  Rochelle, 
was  appointed  undertaker  for  this  settlement 
Tliey  sent  for  a French  Protestant  minister,  and 
aligned  to  him  a salary  of  forty  pounds  a year. 
Tliey  bent  themselves  assiduously  to  the  task 
of  cultivating  the  half-cleared  land,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  which  lay  the  dark  forest,  among  which 
the  Indians  provrled  and  lurked,  ready  to  spring 
upon  the  unguarded  households.  To  protect 
themselves  from  this  creeping  deadly  enemy, 
the  French  built  a fort,  traces  of  which  yet  re- 
main. But  on  the  murder  of  the  Johnson  fam- 
ily, the  French  dared  no  longer  remain  on  the 
bloody  spot,  although  more  than  ten  acres  of  | 
ground  were  in  garden  cultivation  around  the 
fort;  and  long  afterward  those  who  told  in 
hushed,  awe-struck  voices  of  the  Johnson  mur- 
der, could  point  to  the  rose-bushes,  the  apple 
and  pear  trees  yet  standing  in  the  Frenchmen’s 
deserted  gardens. 

The  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  re- 
paid in  part  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  various  ways  during  the  War  of  In- 
de}>eDdence ; one,  Gabriel  Manigault,  by  ad- 
vancing a large  loan  to  further  the  objects  of  it 
Indeed,  three  of  the  nine  Presidents  of  the  old 
Congress,  which  conducted  the  United  States 
through  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  descend- 
ants of  the  French  Protestant  refugees.  Gen- 
eral Francis  Marion,  who  fought  bravely  under 
Washington,  was  of  Huguenot  descent  In  fact, 
both  in  England  and  France,  the  Huguenot  ref- 


ugees showed  themselves  temperate,  industri- 
ous, thoughtful,  intelligent  people,  fall  of  good 
principle  and  strength  of  character.  But  all  this 
is  implied  in  the  circumstance  that  they  suffered 
and  emigrated  to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience. 

MY  UNCLE  MAURICE.  \ 
HENEVER  I have  need  to  strengthen  my- 
self in  all  that  is  good,  I turn  my  thoughts 
to  my  Uncle  Maurice.  I see  again  the  gentle 
expression  of  his  half-smiling,  half-raotimful 
face ; 1 hear  his  voice,  always  soft  and  sooth- 
ing as  a breath  of  summer  f The  remembrance 
of  him  protects  my  life,  and  gives  it  light  He 
was  a saint  and  martyr  here  below;  others 
have  pointed  out  the  path  of  heaven;  he  has 
taught  us  to  see  those  of  earth  aright 

But  except  the  angels,  who  are  charged  with 
noting  down  tlie  sacrifices  performed  in  secret^ 
and  the  virtues  which  are  never  known,  who 
has  ever  heard  speak  of  my  uncle  Maurice! 
Perhaps  I alone  remember  bis  name,  and  stiU 
recollect  his  history. 

Well!  I will  write  it,  not  for  others  but  for 
myself  1 They  say  that,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Apollo,  the  body  erects  itself  and  assumes  a 
more  dignified  attitude:  in  the  same  way,  the 
soul  should  feel  itself  raised  and  ennobled  by 
the  recollection  of  a good  man’s  life. 

A ray  of  the  rising  sun  lights  up  the  little 
table  on  which  I write : the  breeze  brings  me 
in  the  scent  of  the  mignonnette,  and  the  swal- 
lows wlieel  about  my  window  with  joyful  twit- 
terings The  image  of  my  uncle  Maurice  will 
be  in  its  proper  place  amidst  the  songs,  the 
sunshine,  and  the  fragrance. 

It  is  with  men’s  live^  as  with  days:  some 
dawn  radiant  with  a thousand  colors,  othei's 
dark  with  gloomy  clouds.  Tliat  of  my  uncle 
Maurice  was  one  of  the  latter.  He  was  so  sick- 
ly when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  they 
thought  he  must  die : but  notwithstanding  these 
anticipations,  which  might  be  called  hopes,  he 
continued  to  live,  suffering  and  deformed 

He  wiw  deprived  of  all  the  joys  as  well  as 
of  all  the  attractions  of  childhood.  He  was 
oppressed  because  he  was  weak,  and  laughed 
at  for  his  deformity.  In  vain  the  little  hunch- 
back opened  his  arms  to  the  world;  the  world 
scoffed  at  him,  and  went  its  way. 

However,  he  still  had  his  mother,  and  it  was 
to  her  that  the  child  directed  all  the  feelings 
of  a heart  repulsed  by  others.  With  her  he 
I found  shelter,  and  was  happy,  till  he  reached 
the  age  when  a man  must  take  his  place  in  life ; 
and  Maurice  had  to  content  himself  with  that 
which  others  had  refused  with  contempt.  His 
education  would  have  qualified  him  for  any 
course  of  life ; and  he  became  a clerk  in  one  of 
the  little  toll-houses  at  the  entrance  of  his 
native  town. 

He  was  always  shut  up  in  this  dwelling  of  a 
few  feet  square,  with  no  relaxation  from  the 
office  accounts  but  reading,  and  his  mother’i 
visits.  On  fine  summer  days  she  came  to  work 
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at  the  door  of  his  hat,  ander  the  shade  of  a 
clematis  planted  by  Maurice.  And  then  even 
arhen  she  was  silent,  her  presence  was  a pleas- 
ant change  for  the  hunchback;  he  heard  the 
cUnking  of  her  long  knitting  needles,  he  saw 
her  mild  and  mournful  profile,  which  reminded 
him  of  so  many  courageously  borne  trials;  he 
conld  every  now  and  then  rest  his  head  affec- 
tionately on  that  bowed  down  aeck,  and  ex- 
change a smile  with  her  I 

Tliis  comfort  was  soon  to  be  taken  from  him. 
His  old  mother  fell  sick,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days  he  had  to  give  up  all  hope.  Maurice 
was  overcome  at  tlie  idea  of  a separation  which 
would  henceforth  leave  him  alone  on  earth, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  boundless  grief.  He 
knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  woman,  he 
called  her  by  the  fondest  names,  he  pressed  her 
in  his  arras,  as  if  he  could  so  keep  her  in  life. 
His  mother  tried  to  return  his  caresses,  and  to 
answer  him;  but  her  hands  were  cold,  her 
voice  already  gone.  She  could  only  press  her 
lips  against  the  forehead  of  her  son,  heave  a 
sigh,  and  close  her  eyes  forever  1 

They  tried  to  take  Maurice  away,  but  he  re- 
sisted them,  and  threw  himielf  on  that  now 
motionless  form. 

**Deadl”  cried  he;  *‘deadl  She  who  had 
never  left  me,  she  who  was  the  only  one  in  the 
world  who  loved  me  1 Y ou,  my  mother,  dead  I 
What  then  remains  for  me  here  below  V* 

A stifled  voice  replied — “ God !” 

Maurice,  startled,  raised  himself  up.  Was  it 
a last  sigh  from  the  dead,  or  his  own  con- 
science, that  had  answered  him?  He  did  not 
seek  to  know,  but  he  understood  the  azxswer, 
and  accepted  it. 

It  was  then  that  I first  knew  him.  I ofiten 
went  to  see  him  in  bis  little  toll-house;  he 
mixed  in  my  childish  games,  told  me  his  finest 
stories,  and  let  me  gather  his  flowers.  Deprived 
as  he  was  of  all  external  attractiveness,  he 
showed  himself  full  of  kindness  to  all  who  came 
to  him,  and,  though  he  never  would  put  him- 
self forward,  he  had  a welcome  for  every  one. 
Deserted,  despised,  he  submitted  to  every  thing 
with  a gentle  patience ; and  while  he  was  thus 
stretched  on  the  cross  of  life,  amid  the  insults 
of  his  executioners,  he  repeated  with  Christ-— 

Father,  forgive  Hiero,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.” 

No  other  clerk  showed  so  much  honesty, 
seal,  and  intelligence ; but  those  who  otherwise 
might  have  promoted  him  as  his  serried  de- 
served, were  repulsed  by  his  deformity.  As  he 
had  no  patrons  he  found  his  claims  were  always 
disregarded.  They  preferred  before  him  those 
who  were  better  able  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able, and  seemed  to  be  granting  him  a favor 
when  letting  him  keep  the  humble  office  which 
enabled  him  to  live.  Uncle  Maurice  bore  in- 
justice as  he  bad  borne  contempt;  unfairly 
treated  by  men,  he  raised  his  eyes  higher,  and 
trusted  in  the  justice  of  Him  who  can  not  be 
deceived. 


He  lived  in  an  old  house  in  the  suburb,  where 
many  work-people,  as  poor  but  not  as  forlorn 
as  he,  also  lodged.  Among  these  neighbors 
there  was  a single  woman,  who  lived  by  her- 
self in  a little  garret,  into  which  came  both  wind 
and  rain.  She  was  a young  girl,  pale,  silent, 
and  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her 
wretchedness,  and  her  resignation  to  it  She 
was  never  seen  speaking  to  any  other  woman, 
and  no  song  cheered  her  garret  She  worked 
without  interest  and  without  relaxation ; a de- 
pressing gloom  seemed  to  envelop  her  like  a 
shroud.  Her  dejection  affected  Maurice ; he 
attempted  to  speak  to  her:  she  replied  mildly, 
but  in  few  words.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
preferred  her  silence  and  her  solitude  to  the 
little  hunchback’s  good-will;  he  perceived  it, 
and  said  no  more. 

Bnt  Toinette’s  needle  was  hardly  sufilcient 
for  her  support,  and  presently  work  failed  her! 
Maurice  learned  that  the  poor  girl  was  in  want 
of  every  thing,  and  that  the  tradesmen  refused 
to  give  her  credit  He  immediately  went  to 
them,  and  privately  engaged  to  pay  them  for 
what  they  supplied  Toinette  with. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  months. 
The  young  dressmaker  continued  out  of  work, 
until  she  was  at  last  frightened  at  the  bills  she 
had  contracted  with  the  shopkeepers.  When 
she  came  to  an  explanation  with  them,  every 
thing  was  discovered.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  run  to  Uncle  Maurice,  and  thank  him  on  her 
knees.  Her  habitual  reserve  had  given  way  to  a 
burst  of  deepest  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  grati- 
tude had  melted  all  the  ice  of  that  numbed  heart 

Being  now  no  longer  embarrassed  with  a 
secret,  the  little  hunchback  could  give  greater 
efficacy  to  his  good  offices.  Toinette  became 
to  him  a sister,  for  whose  wants  he  had  a right 
to  provide.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  his  mother  that  he  had  been  able  to 
share  his  life  with  another.  The  young  woman 
received  his  attentions  with  feeling — but  with 
reserve.  All  Maurice’s  efforts  were  insufficient 
to  dispel  her  gloom:  she  seemed  touched  by 
his  kindness,  and  sometimes  expressed  her  sense 
of  it  with  warmth ; but  there  she  stopped.  Her 
heart  was  a closed  book,  which  the  little  hunch- 
back might  bend  over,  bnt  conld  not  read.  In 
truth  he  cared  little  to  do  so:  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  happiness  of  being  no  longer  alone, 
and  took  Toinette  such  as  her  long  trials  haC 
made  her:  he  loved  her  os  she  was,  and  wislca 
for  nothing  else  but  still  to  enjoy  her  company. 

This  thought  insensibly  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  besides.  Th«  poor 
girl  was  as  forlorn  as  himself;  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  deformity  of  the  hunchback, 
and  she  seemed  to  look  on  him  with  an  affec- 
tionate sympathy!  What  more  could  he  wish 
for?  Until  then,  the  hopes  of  making  himself 
acceptable  to  a helpmate  had  been  repelled  by 
Maniice  as  a dream ; bnt  chance  seemed  willing 
to  make  it  a reality.  After  much  hesitation  ha 
took  courage,  and  decided  to  speak  to  her. 
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It  was  ereniiig ; the  little  hunchback,  in  much 
agitation,  direct^  hie  steps  toward  the  work- 
iroman's  garret  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter, 
he  thought  he  heard  a strange  voice  pronoun- 
cing  the  maiden’s  name.  He  quickly  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  perceived  Toinette  weeping, 
and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a young  man  in 
dress  of  a sailor. 

At  the  sight  of  my  uncle,  she  disengaged  her- 
self quickly,  and  wm  to  him,  crying  out — 

**  Ah ! come  in— come  in ! It  is  he  that  I 
Uiought  was  dead:  it  is  Julien;  it  is  my  be- 
trothed I” 

Maurice  tottered  and  drew  back.  A single 
word  had  told  him  all ! 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  ground  shook  and 
hia  heart  was  gmng  to  break;  but  the  same 
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voice  that  he  had  heard  by  his  mother’s  death- 
bed, again  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  soon  re- 
covered himself.  God  was  still  bis  friend ! 

He  himself  accompanied  the  newly-married 
pair  on  the  road  when  they  went  away,  and 
after  having  wished  them  all  the  bappinesa 
which  was  denied  to  him,  he  returned  with  res- 
ignation to  the  old  house  in  the  suburb. 

It  was  there  that  he  ended  his  life,  forsaken 
by  men,  but  not,  as  he  said,  by  the  Father  which 
i»  in  Heaven,  He  felt  His  presence  every  where; 
it  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  all  else.  When  he 
died,  it  was  with  a smile,  and  like  an  exile  set- 
ting out  for  his  own  country.  He  who  had  con- 
soled him  in  poverty  and  ill  health,  when  he 
was  suffering  from  injustice  and  forsaken  by  aM, 
had  made  death  a gain  and  bleesing  to  him. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES.  I 

CONGRESS  met  on  the  5th  of  December.  Sen- 
ator Atcheson  took  his  seat  as  presiding  officer 
in  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky, 
was  chosen  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  President's  Message  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  the  6th.  It  opens  by  citing  the  gen- 
eral interest  felt  in  the  assembling  of  Congress  as 
an  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
-govemment,  and  procecMls  to  say  that  we  can  place 
BO  reliance  on  any  apparent  progress  that  is  not 
aufltained  by  national  integrity,  resting  on  the  great 
truths  affirmed  and  illustrated  by  divine  revelation. 
The  Message  then  passes  to  the  subject  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  For  some  years  past  Great  Britain 
has  so  construed  the  convention  of  1818,  in  regard 
to  the  fisheries,  as  to  exclude  our  citizens  from 
some  of  the  fishing  grounds,  to  which  before  that 
time  they  had  freely  resorted.  The  United  States 
have  never  acquiesced  in  this  construction,  and  a 
negotiation  has  been  opened  to  remove  all  difficul- 
ties on  the  subject,  with  a fair  prospect  of  a favor- 
able result.  Embarrassing  questions  have  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
regard  to  Central  America,  which  our  minister  is 
instructed  to  negotiate  upon.  A commission  is  sit- 
ting in  London  to  adjust  the  claims  of  citizens  of 
each  country  against  the  government  of  the  other. 
It  is  deemed  highly  desirable  that  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Prov- 
inces on  the  Northwest,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1846,  should  be  traced  and  marked.  With  France 
our  relations  continue  on  the  most  friendly  footing  : 
—some  progress  has  been  made  in  negotiating  a 
new  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Since 
the  Iasi  Congress,  no  attempts  have  been  made  by 
unauthorized  expeditions  within  the  United  States 
against  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico : — should  any  such 
movement  take  place,  the  President  says  all  the 
means  at  his  command  will  be  used  to  repress  them. 
Several  annoying  occurrences  have  taken  place  in 
Cuba  between  our  citizens  and  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities ; and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ob- 
taining redress,  or  in  making  explanations,  because 
DO  diplomatic  intercourse  is  permitted  between  our 
Consul  at  Havana  and  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba.  Considering  the  proximity  of  Cuba  to  our 
gbores,  and  the  suspicious  vigilance  with  which  fbr- 
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eign  interference  is  there  guarded,  a repetition  of 
occasions  of  misunderstanding  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed ; and  our  Minister  at  Madrid  has  been  instruct- 
ed to  endeavor  to  secure  provision  for  a direct  ap- 
peal for  redress  to  the  Captain-General  by  our  Con- 
sul, in  behalf  of  our  injured  citizens.  The  claims  of 
Spain  for  losses  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Amistad 
is  urged,  as  just,  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Thefacta  of  the  seizure  of  Koszta  by  Austrian  agents, 
his  imprisonment  on  board  an  Austrian  brig  of  war, 
and  his  forcible  rescue  by  Captain  Ingraham,  arc 
rehearsed ; and  the  President  states  that,  afler  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  case,  he  came  to  ths 
conclusion  that  Koszta  was  seized  without  legal 
authority  at  Smyrna ; that  he  was  wrongfully  de 
tained  on  board  of  the  Austrian  brig  of  war ; that 
at  the  time  of  his  seizure  he  was  clothed  with  the 
nationality  of  the  United  States  ; and  that  the  acts 
of  our  officers,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
were  justifiable.  Their  conduct  hats  been,  there- 
fore, fully  approved  by  him,  and  a compliance  with 
the  several  demands  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
been  declined.  He  states  also,  that  the  principles 
and  policy  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
which  a summary  was  given  in  our  last  Record, 
will,  whenever  a proper  occasion  occurs,  be  applied 
and  enforced.  The  Commissioner  to  China  has 
been  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  all  occasions  to 
open  and  extend  our  commercial  relations,  not  only 
with  that  empire,  but  with  other  Asiatic  nations. 
Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  arrival  in  Ja- 
pan of  Commodore  Perry,  but  it  is  not  yet  ascer 
tained  how  far  the  Emperor  will  be  disposed  to 
abandon  his  restrictive  policy,  and  open  that  popn 
lous  country  to  a commercial  intercourse  with  tho 
United  States.  With  Mexico  a dispute  has  arisen 
as  to  the  true  boundary  line  betw’een  our  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Chihu- 
ahua. The  United  States  Commissioner  employ- 
ed in  running  the  line,  made  a serious  mistake  in 
determining  the  initial  point  on  the  Rio  Grande : 
but  as  his  decision  was  clearly  a departure  from  his 
instructions,  and  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  United 
States  Surveyor,  whose  concurrence  was  necessary 
to  its  validity,  our  Government  is  not  concluded 
thereby ; that  of  Mexico,  however,  takes  a differont 
view  of  the  subject.  Negotiations  are  in  progrow 
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for  an  amicable  a^juatment  of  this  and  other  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  governments.  A min- 
ister was  sent  in  July  last  to  the  States  of  Central 
America ; as  yet  he  has  had  time  to  visit  Nicaragua 
alone,  where  he  met  a most  friendly  reception.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  securing  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 
The  Republic  of  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation have  yielded  to  a liberal  policy  in  regard 
to  the  navigable  rivers  within  their  limits  ; but  Bra- 
sil persists  in  such  restrictions  as  to  obstruct  and 
nearly  exclude  foreign  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  States  which  lie  upon  the  tributaries  and  upper 
branches  of  the  Amazon.  A new  branch  of  com- 
merce, in  guano,  has  recently  been  opened  with 
Peru.  Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining 
a sufficient  supply.  There  has  been  a serious  col- 
lision between  our  citizens  who  have  resorted  to 
the  Chincha  islands  for  it,  and  the  Peruvian  au- 
thorities stationed  there.  Peru  is,  however,  dis- 
posed to  offer  adequate  indemnity  to  the  parties 
aggrieved. 

In  regard  to  our  domestic  relations,  the  President 
says  we  are  also  exempt  from  any  cause  of  serious 
disquietude.  The  controversies  w'hich  have  agita- 
ted the  country  heretofore  are  passing  away  with 
the  causes  which  produced  them.  The  United 
States  have  continued  steadily  to  expand  by  acqui- 
sitions of  territory  now  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  wise  in  policy  and  just  in  character.  The 
President  regards  the  proper  sphere  of  action  for 
the  Federal  Government  as  being  in  those  things  in 
which  the  States  have  a common  interest  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  foreign  governments, 
and  recognizes  the  effective  democracy  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  general  reserved  powers  of  the  people 
Off  the  several  States.  Pic  says  he  has  no  occasion 
to  suggest  any  radical  changes  in  the  financial  pol- 
icy of  the  government ; ours  is  the  only  country 
W'hich  has  a surplus  revenue  drawn  immediately 
from  imposts  on  commerce,  and  therefore  measured 
by  the  spontaneous  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  revenue  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
increasing  beyond  cither  the  interest  or  the  prospect- 
ive wants  of  the  government.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  there  was  a bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $14,632,136.  The  revenue 
for  the  last  year  amounted  to  $61,337,574;  while 
the  public  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  exclu- 
sive of  payments  on  the  public  debt,  amounted  to 
$43,654,262 — leaving  a balance  of  $32,425,447  of 
receipts  above  expenditures.  In  view  of  this  in- 
creasing surplus,  the  President  early  decided  that 
it  was  his  duty,  first,  to  apply  the  surplus  revenue 
to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  judiciously  done  ; and,  secondly,  to  devise  means 
for  the  gradual  redaction  of  the  revenue  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  public  exigencies.  The  first  of  these  ob- 
jects has  been  in  the  course  of  gradual  accomplish- 
ment. Since  the  4lh  of  March,  1853,  payments  have 
been  made  on  the  public  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$12,703,329,  leaving  unpaid  $58,486,708.  The  sec- 
ond object  is  to  be  attained  by  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff;  and  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, which  is  to  reduce  the  duties  on  certain  articles, 
and  to  add  to  the  free  list  many  articles  now  taxed, 
and  especially  such  as  enter  into  manufactures,  and 
are  npt  largely,  or  at  all,  produced  in  the  country,  is 
commended  to  the  candid  and  careful  consideration 
of  Congress.  Attention  is  also  asked  to  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  settling  accounts  with  the  gov- 
ernment ; to  the  progress  made  in  the  construction 
of  marine  hospitalsi  custom-houses,  and  of  a new  J 


Mint  m California  and  Aaaay  Office  in  tbe  city  of 
New  York;  and  also  to  the  eminently  aucceaaful 
progress  of  the  coast  survey  and  of  the  Light-house 
Board.  The  President  commends  the  increase  of 
the  Navy  and  of  the  Army,  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
taries in  those  Departments,  to  the  favor  of  Con- 
gress. The  gross  expenditures  of  the  Post-office 
Department  for  the  year  have  been  $7,982,756,  and 
the  gross  receipts  $5,942,734,  showing  a deficit  of 
$2,042,032.  The  total  amount  of  the  public  lands 
disposed  of  during  the  year  was  25,346,992  acres, 
of  which  1,083,405  were  sold.  The  net  profits  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands  up  to  the  present  time 
amounts  to  $53,289,465.  The  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent land  system  to  Utah  and  New  Mexico  is  rec- 
ommended. No  modification  of  it  is  suggested  ex- 
cept in  favor  of  the  actual  settler.  Congress  has 
for  many  years  exercised  the  power  to  construct 
roads  within  the  territories,  and  there  are  so  many 
and  obvious  distinctions  between  this  exercise  of 
pow'er  and  that  of  making  roads  within  the  States, 
that  the  former  has  never  been  considered  subject 
to  such  objections  as  apply  to  the  latter,  and  such 
may  now  be  considered  the  settled  construction  of 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Numerous  applications  are  made  for  grants 
of  lands  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  rail-roads  with 
in  the  States ; all  such  grants  should  be  restricted 
to  cases  w here  it  w'ould  be  for  the  interest  of  a pro- 
prietor, under  like  circumstances,  thus  to  contributs 
10  the  construction  of  these  works.  The  President 
commends  to  Congress  the  inventors  and  men  of 
genius  of  our  country,  and  an  extension  of  the  judi- 
ciary system  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now  con- 
fessedly inadequate  to  the  duties  expected  of  it. 
The  President  says  he  does  not  ask  appropriations 
for  w’orks  of  internal  improvement,  in  twenty-seven 
of  the  States,  the  estimates  for  which  amount  to 
$1,754,500,  because,  independently  of  the  grounds 
which  have  so  often  been  urged  against  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  revenue  for  works  of  this  char- 
acter, inequality,  with  consequent  injustice,  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  and  because 
the  pl'an  has  proved  entirely  inadequ.Ate  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objects  sought.  The  subject 
of  internal  improvements  has  long  been  one  of  po- 
litical discussion  and  division.  General  Jackson, 
in  his  message  of  1830,  endeavored  to  bring  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government  back  to  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  set  up  in  1798,  but  admitted  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so.  The  President  thinks  that 
the  fact  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  having  pro- 
voked constant  strife,  without  arriving  at  a satisfac- 
tory solution,  should  suggest  tbe  inquiry  whether 
there  may  not  be  a plan  likely  to  be  crowned  by 
happier  results.  W ilhoul  perceiving  any  sound  dis- 
tinction, or  intending  to  assert  any  principle  as  op- 
posed to  improvements  needed  for  the  protection  of 
inlcnial  commerce,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to 
improvements  upon  the  seaboard  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  commerce,  the  President  submits  whether 
it  may  not  be  safely  anticipated  that,  if  the  policy 
were  once  settled  against  appropriations  by  the  gen- 
eral government  for  local  improvements  for  the  ben- 
efit of  commerce,  localities  requiring  expenditures 
would  not,  by  modes  and  means  clearly  legitimate 
and  proper,  rais3  the  fund  necessary  for  such  con- 
structions as  the  safety  or  other  interests  of  ihcir 
commerce  might  require.  He  asks  the  deliberate 
reconsideration  of  Congress  for  the  subject,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  devise  a plan  which  may  promise 
something  better  than  constant  strife,  the  suspen- 
sion  of  the  powers  of  local  enterprise,  the  exciting 
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An  arrangement  haa  been  made  with  Great  Fritr  in 
by  which  the  United  States  arail  themselves  of 
facilities  secured  by  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  several  governments  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 
The  rate  of  postage  on  magazines  haa  been  reduced 
to  one  cent  an  ounce  to  all  foreign  countries  except 
Great  Britain.  Satisfactory  negotiations  for  postal 
arrangements  have  been  concluded,  or  are  pending 
with  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Bremen.  It  is 
suggested  that  instead  of  the  present  arrangement 
with  the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  a fixed  sum  might 
be  paid  to  each  American  vessel  for  each  trip,  thus 
throwing  the  matter  open  to  individual  enterprise 
and  competition. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  states  the 
actual  strength  of  the  army  at  10,417  officers  and 
men,  of  which  number  8378  are  employed  on  the 
frontiers,  or  on  their  way  thither.  Except  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  the  Indian  depredations  have 
been  comparatively  infrequent.  In  Texas  they 
have  also  diminished.  On  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
our  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  our  posts  and  increase  the 
number  of  troops.  It  is  thought  that,  for  the  service 
of  the  coming  year,  4600  recruits  will  be  needed ; 
and  great  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  procuring 
them  so  long  as  the  rates  of  payment  are  so  inade- 
quate. From  1826  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Mexican  war  the  total  loss,  independent  of  expira 
tion  of  service,  was  23}  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
strength  of  the  army  ; and  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  loss  has  been  28  per  cent.  The  Sec- 
retary ascribes  this  to  the  disparity  between  the 
pay  of  the  soldier  and  the  value  of  labor  in  civil 
life,  and  the  fact  that  length  of  service  carries  with 
it  no  reward  in  increased  pay,  rank,  or  privilege. 
He  urges  amendments  to  the  existing  law  in  these 
respects.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
is  commended  to  favor,  and  a sketch  is  presented 
of  the  various  expl  )ring  expeditions  that  have  been 
authorized. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gives  a statement  of 
“.he  position  and  movements  of  the  various  vessels 
in  service  during  the. year — rehearsing  them  at  con- 
.derable  length.  The  principal  events  referred 
ib  are  the  expeditions  of  Commander  Lynch  and 
Dr.  Kane,  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  the  ser- 
vices of  Professor  Maury,  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations of  Lieutenant  Gillis  in  Chili,  and  the  explo- 
ration of  the  Amazon.  The  navy-yards  are  reported 
to  be  in  good  condition.  Various  important  sugges- 
tions arc  made  of  reforms  in  the  organization  of  the 
navy.  The  size  of  our  navy,  moreover,  is  thought  to 
be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  duties  required  of  it, 
and  Congress  is  urged  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  six  new  steam  propellers,  and  to  increase  the 
authorized  enlistment  of  men  from  7500  to  10,000. 
The  Secretary  recommends  a retired  list,  on  reduced 
pay,  for  the  faithful  who  have  become  infirm,  the 
discharge  of  the  inefficient,  promotion  regulated  by 
merit,  and  not  merely  by  seniority  of  service,  and 
pay  to  .some  extent  controlled  by  service  at  sea — 
the  application  of  these  pensions  to  be  determined 
by  a Board  of  Commissioners.  The  expenditures 
for  last  year  were  $6,939,723 ; the  estimates  for  the 
next  are  $9,351,171.  I 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  that,  during 
the  last  year,  9,819,411  acres  of  the  public  lands 
have  been  surveyed,  and  10,363,891  brought  into 
the  market.  In  the  same  period  there  were  sold,  I 
ocated  with  military  warrants,  donated  to  rail-  | 


I roads,  or  given  to  States,  23,346,992  acres.  Caih 
' sales  of  land  will  be  light  for  some  time  to  come, 
as  a long  time  will  be  required  to  exhaust  the  tend 
Warrants.  The  whole  amount  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  land  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1853,  Was 
$142,283,278,  being  $53,589,465  more  than  the  laait, 
including  expenses  of  survey  and  sale.  The  pen- 
sion fund  has  proved  inadequate  to  the  drafts  npon 
it,  and  is  $200,000  short.  The  business  of  the  Pa- 
tent Office  is  constantly  increasing.  The  number 
of  Indians  w'ithin  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
is  slated  at  400,000,  of  whom  18,000  are  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Those  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountains  are  estimated  at  63,000 ; those  in  Texas 
at  29,000;  California,  100,000;  Washington  and 
Oregon,  23,000;  New  Mexioo,  45,000,  and  Utah  at 
12,000.  The  Secretaiy  recommends  that  the  system 
of  cash  annuity  payments,  except  in  a few  cases,  be 
abolished,  and  that  goods,  provisions,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  be  substituted  therefor.  The 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
$3,937,793. 

In  Congress  but  little  has  been  done  beyond  the 
reception  and  reference  of  the  Message  and  Reports 
to  the  appropriate  committees.  The  Senate  con- 
tains 35  democrats  and  22  whigs — ^there  being  five 
vacancies.  In  the  House  there  are  159  democrats, 
71  whigs,  and  4 free  soilers.  In  the  Senate,  on 
the  8th,  the  death  of  Vice-President  King  was  an- 
nounced, and  appropriate  eulogies  were  pronounced 
by  Senators  Hunter,  Everett,  Cass,  Douglas,  and 
Clayton.  Bills  have  been  introduced  providing  for 
a rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  upon  them.  On  the  19th,  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Atherton  was  announced.  In  the  ifouee,  a 
resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illi- 
nois, declaring  that  the  power  to  construct  rail- 
roads through  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
is ‘incidental  and  indispensable  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  imposed  on  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare,  was 
laid  on  the  table,  on  the  13th,  by  a vote  of  1 18  to  74 ; 
and  a similar  disposition  was  made  of  similar  reso- 
lutions subsequently  introduced,  by  very  nearly  the 
same  vote.  On  the  14th,  a resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  report  a bill  for  the 
completion  of  public  works  for  which  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  last  Congress,  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  a vote  of  102  to  75.  On  the  20th,  a Bill 
was  reported  by  the  Naval  Committee,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  she  first-class  steam  frigates, 
and  appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars  to  that 
object.  A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sage,  of  New 
York,  authorizing  Congress  to  purchase  Mount 
Vernon,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of  68  to 
85.  Mr.  Dean,  of  New  York,  offered  a resolution 
to  present  a sword  and  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
Captain  Ingraham.  The  general  subject  was  de- 
bated in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  several  suc- 
cessive days,  but  no  action  had  been  taken  upon  il 
at  the  time  of  closing  this  Record. 

The  celebrated  Irish  exile,  John  Mitchel,  recent- 
ly made  his  escape  from  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and 
reached  New  York  by  way  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
29th  of  November.  On  the  8th  of  December  he  at- 
tended a public  banquet  given  in  honor  of  him  by  the 
authorities  of  Brooklyn,  and  on  the  19th  was  com 
plimented  by  another  from  citizens  of  New  York 
On  both  occasions  he  made  speeches,  avowing  aa 
undying  hatred  of  the  British  Government  for  its 
oppression  of  his  country,  and  severely  reviewing 
the  declaration  of  Secretary  Marcy,  in  his  letter  on 
the  Koszta  case,  that  the  United  States  would  not 
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Manchester  and  Glasgow.  At  the  former  place  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Napier  made  a speech,  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  Russia,  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
the  Principalities,  would  be  increasing  her  Austrian 
frontier,  now  but  eighty  miles,  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred ; and  that  her  next  movement  would  be  to  seize 
on  Constantinople.  This  would  seriously  endan- 
ger the  English  possessions  in  India,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  resolutely  and  promptly  resisted  by 
Great  Britain.  Too  much  weight  should  not  be 
given  to  the  French  alliance,  since  she  might  prove 
faithless.  The  Admiral  urged  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  navy,  and  being  prepared  at  all  points 

for  war. The  meeting  at  Glasgow,  held  on  the 

‘24th  of  November,  was  chiefly  noticeable  on  ac- 
count of  a letter  from  M.  Kossuth,  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  it.  The  chief  object  of  the  let- 
ter was  to  show  that  all  the  great  interests,  politi- 
cal and  material  of  Great  Britain,  impelled  her  to 
sustain  Turkey,  not  by  half  way  measures,  nor  by 
a merely  passive  attitude,  but  by  open,  manly,  and 
effective  aid.  The  great  question  at  stake,  he  said, 
was  simply  the  sovereign  right  of  every  nation  to 
manage  its  own  concerns ; and  if  Russia  should 
succeed  in  her  present  attempt  upon  Turkey,  she 
would  exercise  an  absolute  predominance  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  England  would  lose  irre- 
coverably her  position  of  a first-rate  power.  The 
disptite  about  the  Greek  Church,  the  asylum  afford- 
ed to  political  exiles,  and  the  wounded  dignity  of 
the  Czar  were  only  trifling  matters,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  main  issue.  The  real  object  of 
Russia  was  to  obtain  supremacy  in  Europe — to 
make  herself  a great  maritime  power,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  acquiring  possession  of  Turkey. 
M.  Kossuth  adds,  that  Austria  dare  not  take  ground 
against  the  Czar,  for  if  she  should,  he  could  by  a 
■ingle  word  raise  the  Sclavonic  population  of  the 
empire  against  her — and  he  declared  that  the  Hun- 
garians would  join  w ith  Russia  rather  than  submit 
to  Austria,  whenever  the  choice  should  be  offered. 
The  Turkish  empire,  he  said,  could  have  no  more 
valuable  ally  in  its  present  struggle,  and  no  better 
guarantee  against  future  encroachments  than  the 
Hungarian  nation.  At  a meeting  of  the  Polish  Rev- 
olutionary Committee  in  London,  a brief  but  stir- 
ring letter  from  Mazzini  was  read,  declaring  his  un- 
yielding devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ex- 
korting  the  people  of  England  to  w'ar,  as  absolutely 
uecessary  to  decide  whether  Europe  is  to  be  given 
over  forever  to  despotism,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
free,  orderly,  and  peacefully  progressive. An- 

other indication  of  an  awakening  interest  in  the 
movements  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  Poland,  is 
found  in  an  address  issued  to  his  countrymen  by 
Prince  Czartoryski,  who  has  been,  since  the  down- 
fall of  his  country,  a resident  of  Paris.  It  is  able 
and  dignified.  Its  main  object  is  to  inspire  the 
Poles  w'ith  the  belief  that  the  hour  of  their  redemp- 
tion will  arrive,  that  patience,  calmness,  and  above 
all,  confidence  and  union  are  essential  to  final  suc- 
cess ; that  the  excesses  of  revolution  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  obedience  to  liis  directions,  as 
their  rightful  head,  is  more  than  ever  essential. 
Prince  Czartoryski  represents  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  desire 
popular  institutions  with  independence. 

Tke  Record  of  the  month  comprises  few  domes- 
tic incidents  of  special  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Dublin  Exhibition  was  closed  on  the  1st  of 
November,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  presence 
of  over  20,000  persons.  The  ceremonies  were  very 
brief Lord  Mayor’s  day  was  celebrated  in  Lon- 


don on  tne  9th  of  November,  with  even  more  than 
usual  display.  At  the  oanquet  in  Guildhall,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  declared  the  policy  of  the  Min- 
istry  to  be  a policy  of  peace,  but  intimated  that  a 
time  might  arise  when  war  could  not  be  honorably 

avoided. Mr.  Roebuck,  being  invited  to  attend 

a soiree  of  the  Mechanics’  Library  at  Sheffield,  de- 
clined because,  being  anxious  to  get  back  to  Par- 
liament, he  had  been  advised  to  avoid  all  scenes  of 
excitement ; but  he  took  occasion  to  declare  his  ap- 
proval of  popular  education,  and  his  censure  of 
those  who  would  obstruct  it  on  account  of  religious 
differences.  He  looked  upon  mechanics’  institu- 
tions as  neutral  ground,  and  as  one  of  the  chief 

means  of  educating  the  people. At  a meeting  of 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  held  on  the  14th 
of  November,  Captain  Inglefield  and  Lieutenant 
Cresswell  made  an  official  communication  of  the 
discoveries  of  Captain  McClure,  reported  in  our 
last  Record.  In  commenting  ujton  them,  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison  expressed  his  belief  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  gone  through  Wellington  Straits  to 
the  North,  and  that  he  might  have  been  frozen  in  by 
the  pack  of  ice,  and  thus  been  unable  to  return. 
But  not  only  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  Captain  Collin- 
son  also  is  now  in  the  Northern  seas,  and  he  thought 
that  something  should  be  done  for  his  rescue.  Cap- 
tain Inglefield  thought  that  another  efibrt  should  be 
made  to  find  Franklin,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
take  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Northwest  pass 
age  by  way  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  coast  of  Si- 
beria, and  so  to  the  North  of  Spitsbergen.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  Admiralty  should  be  solicited  to 
send  out  another  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1854. 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  recently  applied 

to  Lord  Palmerston,  asking  whether  government 
intended  to  appoint  a national  fast  day  on  account 
of  the  cholera.  His  Lordship  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  attend 
to  those  laws  by  which  Providence  has  connected 
health  with  the  absence  of  those  noxious  gases 
which  proceed  from  over-crowded  human  beings,  or 
from  decomposing  substances ; and  that  the  recent 
visitation  of  the  cholera  is  an  awful  warning  that 
those  laws  have  been  disregarded.  He  suggested, 
therefore,  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  would 
be  to  take  measures  for  a sanitary  reform — to  get 
rid  of  those  sources  of  contagion  w’hich  w'ould  breed 
pestilence,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  a 
united  but  inactive  nation.  When  man  has  done 
his  utmost  for  his  own  safety,  then  is  the  time  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  give  effect  to  his 
exertions. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

Beyond  the  events  noticed  elsewhere,  bi  t few 
incidents  of  importance  have  occurred  on  th«;  Con- 
tinent. The  trial  of  thirty-three  persons,  «.‘harged 
with  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor,  closed  on  the 
22d  of  November.  The  plot  embraced  two  secret 
societies,  and  was  designed  to  end  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon’s assassination,  w hich  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  nearly  accomplished  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in 
July.  One  of  the  parties  who  had  agreed  to  shoot 
him,  on  a given  signal,  succeeded  in  getting  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  him,  and  did  not  execute  his 
purpose  simply  because  he  did  not  receive  the  sig- 
nal. It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  the  assassination 
was  to  proclaim  the  Republic,  and  make  Blanqui 
dictator.  Of  the  prisoners,  three  were  condemned 
to  eight  years’  banishment ; seven  to  transportation ; 
one  to  ten  years’  detention ; three  to  seven  years, 
and  three  to  five  years’ detention ; one  to  imprison 
meat  for  five,  and  another  for  three  years.  A num* 
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ber  of  political  arreaU  have  since  been  made  at 
Tours  and  Dijon.  An  imperial  decree  has  recently 
been  issued  reducin.i  the  duty  on  foreign  coals  and 

iron. In  Rome^  Father  Babola,  a Pole,  who  was 

put  to  death  by  Russian  officers  in  1G57,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Calendar  of  Saints.  The  ceremony 
was  sumptuously  performed  by  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Peter’s.  All  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Czar 
residing  in  Rome,  received  a private  admonition 
from  the  Russian  embassy  that  they  would  do  well 

to  abstain  from  attending. The  Queen  of  Portu- 

ga/  died  on  the  15th  of  November  in  childbirth.  Her 
eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  is  sixteen  years  old : as  by 
law,  he  can  not  discharge  the  functions  of  royalty 
until  he  is  eighteen,  his  father  Ferdinand  has  been 
declared  recent.  The  Queen  Was  thirty-four  years 

old. In  Sweden^  the  King  opened  the  Diet  on  the 

24lh  of  November  in  person.  The  only  noticeable 
passage  in  his  speech  is  one  proposing  a system  of 
defense,  which  he  says  is  imperatively  called  for,  in 
order  to  place  the  countrj'  in  a position  to  preserve 

its  independence. In  Prussia  the  Chambers  were 

opened  by  royal  commission  on  the  2t*th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  speech  from  the  throne  referred  to  the 
war  in  the  East  as  full  of  importance  to  Europe, 
but  gave  the  emphatic  assurance  that,  while  sincere- 
ly and  actively  desirous  of  peace,  the  efforts  of  the 
king  should  be  guided  by  an  exclusive  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  w hich  are  inseparable  from 
those  of  the  throne. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  protracted  dissensions  between  these  two 
powers  have  at  last  resulted  in  war.  The  Turkish 
Saltan  took  the  initiative,  declaring  the  occupation 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  the  troops  of  Rus- 
sia to  be  an  act  which  left  him  no  alternative.  On 
the  1st  of  November  the  Czar  issued  a counter  pro- 
clamation, announcing  that  in  occupying  the  prov- 
inces he  had  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Porte  would 
acknowledge  its  w rong-doings,  and  accord  the  satis- 
faction demanded.  In  this,  however,  he  had  been 
disappointed;  even  the  chief  powers  of  Europe 
have  sought  in  vain  by  their  exhortations  to  shake 
the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman  government. 
It  had  responded  by  a declaration  of  w’ar,  by  a pro- 
clamation filled  with  lying  accusations  against  Rus- 
sia, and  had  commenced  hostilities  on  the  Danube. 
Russia  had  no  other  course  left  but  to  oppose  force 
to  force. — At  the  same  time  a circular  note  w'as 
addressed  by  Cotint  Nesselrode  to  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  Russia  in  other  countries,  protesting  that 
the  rash  obstinacy  of  the  Sultan  had  in  no  wise 
changed  the  pacific  dispo.sition  of  the  Czar — that  he 
was  still  willing  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  the 
moment  be  should  obtain  satisfactory  guarantees 
— and  that  he  would  acton  the  defensive  until  forced 
to  abandon  the  limits  within  which  he  wished  to 
confine  his  present  action.  It  would  entirely  de- 
pend on  other  powers  not  to  widen  the  limits  of 
the  war,  and  not  to  give  it  any  other  character  than 
that  which  he  designed  to  leave  it.  Nor  would  the 
eziatence  of  hostilities  place  any  obstacle  to  the 
continuance  of  negotiations. — Military  operations 
were  eoromenced  by  the  Turks  who  crossed  the 
Danube  in  four  places  between  the  28th  of  October 
and  the  4th  of  November.  The  first  detachment, 
consisting  of  12,000,  crossed  at  Kalafat  in  Lesser 
Wallachia,  the  Russians  offering  no  serious  oppo- 
aiticn.  Lower  down  the  river  a smaller  division, 
consisting  of 2,000,  crossed  from  Rustchuck  to  Giur- 
gevo  and  bombarded  the  tow'n.  The  most  formid- 
able movement,  however,  was  at  Oltenitza,  where 
the?  cvDCScd  from  Turtukai,  18,000  strong.  They 


were  met  on  landing  by  9,000  Russians  under  Gen- 
eral Pesloff,  and  a battle  ensued  which  lasted  two 
days,  and  ended  in  the  success  of  the  Turks.  The 
details  of  the  battle  are  not  known  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  official  dispatch  of  Omei;, 
the  Turkish  commanding  general,  states  that  the 
Ist,  2d,  and  3d  of  November  were  occupied  in 
crossing  the  river  and  in  establishing  fortifications 
— several  skirmishes  taking  place  with  the  Russian 
troops  but  resulting  in  slight  losses.  On  the  4th 
the  Russian  forces  formed  in  order  of  battle  and 
advanced  upon  the  Turks,  w ho  received  them  with 
great  steadiness  and  a heavy  cannonade.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  four  hours,  and  the  Russian  loss  is 
estimated  at  a thousand  killed  and  tw  ice  that  num- 
ber wounded.  Their  lines  were  finally  broken  and 
they  commenciKl  a precipitate  retreat.  The  dis- 
patch says  the  Turkish  loss  was  106  killed.  On 
the  13th  this  division  of  the  Turkish  army  recrossed 
the  Danube,  mainly,  as  is  supposed,  on  account  o/* 
the  heavy  rains  which  have  rendered  the  forward 
movement  which  they  designed  to  make  quite  im- 
practicable. A still  more  serious  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  Black  Sea  on  the  30th  of  November. 
The  Russian  admiral,  with  six  ships  of  the  line, 
chased  into  the  harbor  of  Sinope  seven  Turkish 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  one  steamer,  and  three 
transports,  which  he  utterly  destroyed,  with  two 
or  three  thousand  soldiers  on  board  and  a large 
sum  of  money.  The  Turkish  admiral  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  details  of  this  event  have  not  yet 

reached  us On  the  Asiatic  side  Selim  Pacha 

has  defeated  a Russian  force  on  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia.  While  out  with  a small  detachment  in- 
specting the  ground  on  the  20th  of  October,  he  was 
attacked  by  a body  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  very 
soon  after  a Russian  corps  of  15,000  assailed  his 
army  ; after  an  obstinate  conflict  the  Russians  were 

routed. On  receiving  news  of  the  crossing  of  the 

Danube  the  French  and  English  embassadors  in 
Constantinople  ordered  twelve  vessels  of  the  com 
bined  fleet  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  has 
announced  his  intention  to  take  command  of  the 
army  himself,  and  to  make  Adrianople  his  head 
quarters.  The  new  French  minister,  General  Ba 
raguay  d’Hilliers,  presented  his  credentials  to  th« 
Sultan  on  the  17th  of  December.  In  his  address, 
he  said  that  France  w'as  the  most  ancient  and  roost 
disinterested  of  the  allies  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
that  her  sincerity  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
France,  he  said,  does  not  fear  war.  She  desires 
peace,  but  it  must  be  durable,  loyal,  and  honorable 
for  herself  and  her  allies.  The  Emperor  still  cher- 
ished hopes  that  the  difference  with  Russia  might 
be  adjusted : he  would  for  that  object  afford  his  sup- 

pori  lo  the  Sultan. The  latest  rumors  from  Si. 

Petersburgh  state  that  the  Czar  feels  very  keenly 
the  reverses  he  has  sustained,  and  the  embarrassing 
position  in  which  he  is  placed.  Prince  Menschikoff 
has  fallen  into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  master. 
The  domestic  administration,  meantime,  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  rigor,  and  the  recruiting  in  Po- 
land is  attended  with  circumstances  of  great  hard- 
ship and  severity.  The  Caucasian  provinces  show 
symptoms  of  restlessness,  and  threaten  the  Czar 
with  revolt  from  that  quarter.  Servia  seems  de- 
sirous of  remaining  neutral.  An  application  from 
the  Sultan  for  permission  to  permit  the  passage  of 
Turkish  troops  through  his  territories  was  refused 
on  that  ground.  A good  deal  of  exasperation  has 
been  caused  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
by  the  exactions  and  severities  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 
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of  all  tba  States  for  eiaty  jeast  is  tliua  printed, 
in  a Tory  graphic  form,  at  a siitgle  gUnoe  ; and  the 
remarkable  results  which  it  eshibits  will  abun- 
dsBtly  reward  its  careful  scrutiny. 

Wl^t  would  Thomas  Jefferson  have  said,  if,  as 
he  sat  in  1790  scanning  the  small  and  badly-printed 
pamphlet  which  embodied  the  Census’  returns  of 
that  year,  some  one  had  placed  this  diagram  in  his 
hands  as  a picture  of  what  those  sixteen  States 
would  hare  grown  to  in  sixty  years?  He  was 
among  the  most  sanguine  of  the  statesmen  of  his 
tisse,  and  the  future  of  his  country  rose  in  grander 
proportions  before  his  eyes  than  to  the  less  eager 
Tistons  of  those  who  acted  with  him ; but  even  he 
would  have  been  startled  at  auch  a prophecy,  and 
would  have  classed  it  among  the  dreams  of  a wild 
enthusiasm.  Even  the  returns  of  that  first  Census 
kindle  glances  of  patriotic  pride  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
•cans  their  record,  which  he  can  easily  double  in 
his  capacious  pocket.  His  finger  has  run  over  the 
seventeen  States  and  Territories  marked  upon  the 
sheet  before  him,  and  he  exults  in  the  abrogate 
which  they  present,  of  3,927,^7  as  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  his  country,  just  redeemed  from  foreign 
domination,  and  enrolM  youngest  among  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  earth.  He  feels  proud  of 
his  birthright  as  a citiaen  of  the  Old  Dominion,  for 
she  has  a population  300,000  greater  than  that  of 
Ptonsylvania,  and  400,000  more  than  New  York 
contained.  Indeed,  she  alone  of  aU  the  States 
counted  the  round  number  of  one  million  inhab- 
itants. 

Ten  years  more  roll  away,  and  as  Vice-President 
he  b again  surveying  the  returns  of  the  Census  from 
twenty -one  States  and  Territories — including  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Union  in  number  has 
become  of  age,  and  is  striding  on  to  maturity.  But 
still  the  lapse  of  time  has  not  changed  the  relative 
superiority  of  his  proud  Virginia.  Ten  years  more, 
having  laid  aside  the  Presidential  robes,  he  again 
peruses  the  statistics  of  the  Union,  and  he  finds 
that  New  York  has,  in  the  raee  of  increase,  almost 
reached  the  Old  Dominion  — the  former  lacking 
about  forty  thousand  of  a million  people,  while  the 
latter  is  but  about  fifteen  thousand  souls  ahead. 
Pennsylvania,  too,  is  crowding  hard ! Ten  years 
more,  and  the  last  Census  sheets  he  shall  receive 
are  lying  liefore  him  in  his  Monticello  retirement, 
while  tears  of  sectional  regret,  but  smiles  of  nation- 
al pnde,  are  curiously  struggling  on  his  aged  face. 
The  three  great  States  have  attained  their  million 
rank  in  the  numeration  table,  but  New  York — the 
Empire  State — is  three  hundred  thousand  beyond 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  but  about  fifteen  thou- 
aand  inhabitants  in  anrear.  Another  Census — which 
he  has  not  lived  to  read — and  his  native  State  is 
DOW  far,  far  behind  them  both.  Still  another,  and 
the  Empire  State,  whose  Western  march  the  lakes 
had  long  since  stopped,  is  over  a million  souls  be- 
fore the  Old  Dominion — while  Ohio,  anew  andpow- 
srfol  rival,  has  surpassed  her  also. 

The  year  1854  comes  with  its  note  of  revolution- 
ary import  abroad,  and  domestic  luxury  and  treasury 
surplus  at  home,  when  the  Census  matters  no  longer 
bel^g,  as  when  they  started,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ; a new  department  shelves  them  now.  They 
have  a special  guardian  for  their  care,  who  sits,  as 
once  before  the  sage  of  Monticello  sat,  surveying 
the  returns.  Slightly  built,  and  pale,  but  of  a wiry 
make,  and  with  a mathematical  brow,  he  looks 
through  glistening  spectacles — ^not  at  a mere  pamph- 
let— that  of  1790  is  on  the  table,  hard  by,  a curiosity 
in  see  -bat  at  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pages 


1 of  manuscript  schedules, which  he  knows  will  make, 
when  bound,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  volumes, 
whereof  some  forty-five  marshals  and  their  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty -one  assihUnts  are 
the  authors.  He  is  thinking,  too,  of  the  three  thou 
sand  reams  of  paper  which  weighed  an  hundred  tons, 
that  aU  went  through  the  leather  mail-bags  of  a sis- 
ter department.  Perhaps  he  is  trying  to  call  to  mind 
the  name  of  the  diligent  marshal  who,  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  1850,  sent  the  first  returns  to  Wash- 
ington : or  that  of  tbe  tardy  official  whose  last  na- 
tional installment  in  the  matter  came  to  hand  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1853. 

What  a curious  hieroglyphical  signature  is  sub- 
scribed to  the  crow -foot  marked  document  before 
him,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  R.  McClelland,  Secre- 
tar>  of  the  Interior ! A curiously  alliterated  name 
it  spells  “ J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.”  Whilom  Lawyer, 
whilom  Editor,  whilom  Politician  ; all  the  time  and 
every  where  a * mouser’  after  figures  and  a ter- 
rier after  atatistica,  which  are  the  bane  of  most 
men’s  lives.  And  can  the  said  document  belong  to 
that  huge,  folio  sheeted,  unbound  volume  by  its  side, 
to  which  it  evidently  alludes,  as  it  says,  just  above 
the  signature : 

*c  In  the  magnificent  progress  of  the  country  with- 
in the  past  sixty  years,  so  elaborately  shown  in  this 
volume,  in  territory,  in  population,  in  industry,  and 
in  wealth — beyond  all  precedent  in  history,  beyond 
all  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts — how  much  room  is 
there  for  gratitude  and  pride  in  every  American 
heart.  With  free  institutions ; with  just  and  equi- 
table laws,  meted  out  with  the  same  hand  to  the 
low  and  to  the  high ; with  virtue  and  intelligence, 
and  energy  and  industry,  co-working  harmoniously 
together — the  many  constituting  one  ; with  power 
at  home  and  character  abroad — who  ahall  question 
the  future  which  is  before  us  T The  balance-sheet 
of  the  past  has  been  made  up.  The  record  is  pres- 
ented here.” 

While  the  present  fit  of  abstraction  or  calcula* 
tion  continues  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census, 
in  his  snug  ann-chair,  what  objection  can  there  be 
to  our  drawing  near,  and  investigating  the  document 
of  folio  form  7 

The  Seventh  Census ! The  magical  number  at- 
tained! It  shade wa  forth  the  progress  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  to  a mighty  Republic  which, 
beginning  with  thirteen  States,  reverses  the  origin- 
al figures — places  the  3 before  the  1 — and  counts  for 
foreign  information  the  significant  thirty-one,  whose 
stars,  from  the  flag-ship  of  a brave  man,  dazzle  AOS'* 
trian  eyes  on  th^ shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  first  table  which  catches  our  eye  is  that  em- 
bodying the  different  expenses  of  the  Census  froaa 
number  one  to  number  seven.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  for  increase,  except  the  horse-shoe  sum  in  rusty 
Daboll’s  arithmetic.  How  instantly  the  difference 
would  be  observed  by  the  financi^  eye  of  some 
Wall-street  habitue^  as  he  surveyed  the  decennial  pe- 
riods in  our  Census  progress.  The  estimates  of  1790 
cost  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  dollars — a large  sum  in  the  eyes  of  those  wl^ 
had  no  tens  of  thousands  of  continental  money  in. 
their  chests,  and  about  the  trifle  which  the  Aider- 
men  of  New  York  city  expended  last  year  in  sup- 
pers and  hack-hire.  At  1820,  the  expenditure  h^ 
increased  to  exactly  flve  times  as  much.  The  pres- 
ent Census  has  cost  $1,318,027  53 — of  which  nearly 
one  million  has  been  paid  to  the  marshals.  Taking 
their  number  at  3,276  from  the  volume  before  ths 
superintendeat,  and  assuming  all  to  have  been  paid' 
alike,  only  soms  $4i00  will  bs  found  to  havs  bnm 
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received  by  each  one — not  a very  large  sum  to  be 
picked  from  the  pockets  of  Uncle  Sam  in  detail. 

The  grand  total  of  our  population  up  to  1650,  is 
23,191,876.  It  is  very  safe  to  presume  that  the  mar- 
shals understate  by  about  half  a million.  At  this 
date,  then,  the  population  of  the  Union  is  about 
twenty-five  millions  of  people.  New  York  State 
exceeds  Pennsylvania  in  population  above  600,000 
— just  about  the  population  of  the  city  of  New-York. 
She  exceeds  Virginia  by  a million  and  a half ; Ten- 
nessee by  two  millions,  and  Ohio  about  one  million 
—these  five  States  being  the  only  ones  who  count 
their  souls  by  the  figures  of  millions.  Massachu- 
setts came  within  six  thousand,  Indiana  within 
twelve  thousand,  and  Kentucky  within  eighteen 
thousand  of  this  complement.  By  this  time  they 
have  undoubtedly  arrived  at  the  aristocratic  rank 
of  millionaires  in  the  numeration  table.  Maine 
and  Maryland  stand  over  their  half  million,  and  are 
almost  tied  like  rival  candidates  in  an  election — the 
former  leading  the  latter  by  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty -five  souls  / 

South  Carolina  had  100,000  and  Mississippi 
15,000,  more  slaves  than  whites.  Louisiana  with 
these  chisses  was  about  tied.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia both  contained  more  free  blacks  than  either 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  New  York.  The  Granite 
Hills  do  not  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the  negroes, 
for  there  are  only  520  of  these  out  of  a population 
of  over  three  hundred  thousand;  and  about  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Vermont  and  Indiana. 

On  the  25th  of  last  September,  Colonel  Abert  of 
the  Topdgraphical  Engineers  prepared  a statement 
for  the  Census  Office,  regarding  the  territorial  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States,  and  his  figures  may  be 
summed  up  in  this  form  : 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  Republic  is  nearly 
ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined ; three  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  together; 
one  and  a half  times  as  large  as  the  Russian  empire 
in  Europe ; only  one  sixth  less  than  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  fifty-nine  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  re- 
publics of  Europe  ; and  of  equal  extent  with  the  Ro- 
man empire,  or  that  of  Alexander,  neither  of  which 
is  said  to  have  exceeded  3,000,000  square  miles. 

From  the  tables  of  congressional  apportionment 
it  appears  that  with  31  states  in  1850  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  eight  less  members  than  it  con- 
tained in  1830,  w'hen  there  were  twenty-six  states. 
Then  New  York  had  forty  members;  now  thirty- 
three,  and  one  less  than  she  had  in  1820 ! Virginia 
has  six  less  congressmen  than  she  was  allowed  as 
soon  as  she  came  into  the  Union.  Thus  the  larger 
states  have  been  kept  from  disproportionately  over- 
shadowing the  smaller  ones,  while  the  **  House*’ 
itself  has  since  1820  contained  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  members. 

The  extent  to  which  our  population  has  been  in- 
creased by  emigration  from  abroad  is  a topic  of  a 
good  deal  of  intcresl,  and  has  been  one  of  some 
controversy.  The  most  careful  investigation  fixes 
the  aggregate  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  1790  to  1850,  a period  of  sixty 
years,  at  2,759,329,  or  an  average  of  45,988  annual- 
ly ; and  the  estimated  natural  increase  of  these  im- 
migrants is  1, 590; 4(>5— making  the  total  number  add- 
ed to  our  population  by  foreign  immigrants  and  their 
descendants  at  4,350,934.  Of  these,  those  from  Ire- 
land constitute  the  largest  proportion,  the  Germans 
coming  next.  Indeed  Ireland,  Germany,  England, 
Mjod  British  America  are  the  only  countries  of  the 


World  who  have  sent  us  their  emigrants  by  the  hund- 
red thousand,  the  first  contributing  nearly  a million, 
the  second  a trifie  over  half  a million,  and  England 
and  British  America  together  not  quite  that  num- 
ber. Next  comes  Scotland  to  the  tune  of  70,550; 
then  France,  with  54,069 ; then  Wales,  with  29,000, 
and  all  other  countries  under  15,000  each.  The  Ce- 
lestial Empire  contributes  158  of  her  subjects  to  the 
Eastern  United  States,  while  some  660  were  reg- 
istered in  California.  We  had  106  Turks  and  86 
Greeks , while  Centid  Aofierica  contributed  141 — 
including,  we  suppose,  the  genuine  as  well  as  the 
counterfeit  Aztecs. 

j Besides  the  changes  that  are  constantly  produced 
I in  our  population  by  this  emigration  from  abroad, 
others  no  less  marked  are  due  to  the  migrations  of 
our  people  from  one  section  of  the  Union  to  an- 
other. This  also  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  which 
.a  careful  inspection  of  the  Census  returns  will  de- 
velop, and  wffiich  are  of  a good  deal  of  importance 
I in  forming  any  intelligent  estimate  of  the  growth 
of  our  new  states  and  territories.  In  regard  to  the 
New  England  States,  the  Census  shows  that  out 
of  2,857,823  persons  bom  there,  only  2,101,324  of 
them  still  live  within  their  limits — 750,499,  or  ruwn- 
tyfve  per  cent,  of  the  existing  generation  bom  in 
New  England,  have  migrated  to  other  States.  It 
is  not  easy  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  cause  of  this 
large  emigration;  much  of  it  has  doubtless  been 
simply  from  one  New  England  State  to  another. 
To  New  York,  however,  the  migration  from  New 
England  has  been  about  206,630,  and  to  the  North 
west  162,707.  Very  few  New  Englanders  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Southern  States— the  returns  giv- 
ing only  16.000  as  the  whole  number  in  ten  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  of  these  one  fourth  were  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  alone.  From  New  York,  out 
of  2,698,414  persons  bom  there,  547,218  or  twenty 
per  cent,  have  emigrated,  mainly  to  the  Northwest- 
ern States.  Thus  Ohio  has  received  from  New 
York,  83,979  ; Michigan,  133,756;  Indiana,  24,310; 
Illinois,  67,180;  Wisconsin,  68,595 ; Iowa,  8,134, 
making  385,954  as  the  contribution  of  New  York 
alone  to  the  population  of  these  Northwestern 
States.  From  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas,out 
of  2,548,946  persons  bom  on  their  soil,  858,315,  or 
thirty-three  per  cent  have  emigrated,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 294,380  can  be  traced  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  includ- 
ing Southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and  202,480  to 
Southern  States  directly  west  of  the  parent  States 
themselves. — Ohio,  young  as  she  is,  contributes 
largely  to  the  growth  of  still  newer  States,  for  of 
her  1,514,885  native  population,  295,453,  or  nearly 
twenty  per  cent.,  have  left  her  limits,  and  have  main- 
ly gone  directly  West.  These  statements  show  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  internal  emigration  of  the 
country  moves  almost  exclusively  upon  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude;  and  this  law  will  be  found  to 
be  very  nearly  universal.  It  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  changing  their  abodes  men  seek,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  preserve  the  climate,  habits, 
and  social  institutions  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed.  Applying  this  law  to  the  future  growth 
of  our  country,  it  indicates  that  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion iiora  all  the  Northern  and  Western  States  will 
sweep  westward,  in  a solid  column,  till  it  reaches 
the  Pacific  ; that  from  the  Southern  Slates  is  now 
to  Texas  and  Arkans^is,  and  if  it  needs  more  room, 
it  will  inevitably  overflow  into  Mexico. 

The  superintendent  can  not  recommend  his  ta- 
bles of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  he  mildly 
reproves  his  national  constituency  by  saying,  that 
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Against  all  reasonings,  the  facts  have  prored  that 
people  will  not,  or  can  not,  remember  and  report 
to  the  census  taker  the  number  of  such  events,  and 
the  particulars  of  them,  which  have  happened  in 
the  period  of  a whole  year  to  eighteen  months  prior 
to  the  time  of  his  calling.  It  might  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  facts  for  a single  month.  All  thi^  shows 
that  a birth  or  a marriage  is  but  a nine  days’  wonder ! 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  deaths  no  one  can  be  de- 
ceived by  the  figures  of  the  Census,  since  any  at- 
tempt to  reason  from  them  would  demonstrate  a 
degree  of  vitality  and  healthfulncss  in  the  United 
States  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind — 
would  overthrow  the  best  established  principles  of 
statisticians,  and,  in  coming  down  to  details  as 
well  as  in  the  aggregates,  contradict  aU  science  and 
experience.  The  truth  is,  but  a part  of  the  deaths 
have  been  recorded. 

Taking  our  population  now  at  25,000,000,  and 
the  number  of  dwellings  at  4,000,000,  we  have  about 
six  persons  to  every  house,  which  is  a very  fair 
proportion  for  families.  The  report  on  this  head 
is  thus  explicit : 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  of  the  free  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  is  shown  to  be  3,362,337, 
and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  fig- 
ures to  be  correct,  as  the  marshals  numbered  from 
door  to  door.  If  to  these  be  added,  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  European  nations,  the  houses  of 
the  negroes — on  the  average  quite  as  good  as  those 
of  the  peasants  and  operatives  generally  in  Europe, 
and  belter  than  those  in  Ireland — one  house  for 
every  six  slaves,  the  total  number  of  houses  will 
be  3,896,385.  This  is  a point  not  sufficiently  ad- 
verted to  in  previous  reports  of  the  office.  The 
number  of  houses,  of  every  kind,  in  use  for  other 
purposes  than  dwellings,  is  not  ascertained,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  must  be  immensely 
greater  than  is  found  any  where  else. 

These  figures  were  mode  without  reference  to 
the  Astor  and  other  great  hotels  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  a nice  question  to  moot  how  the  mar- 
shal would  have  treated  them.  Surely  every  room 
should  have  been  a dwelling-house ; for  it  would 
have  sounded  like  a page  from  the  Arabian  Night’s 
Entertainment  to  recite  in  a schedule,  that  one 
dwelling-house  in  a large  city  contained  and  com- 
fortably housed  a thousand  people. 

This  large  document  affords  abundant  material 
for  the  political  economist,  and  indeed  for  students 
in  every  department  of  social  and  material  progress. 
The  law  of  growth  in  this  country  has  been  remark- 
ably uniform.  In  sixty  years  it  has  varied  but  very 
little  from  34  per  cent.,  falling  in  one  period — that  j 
following  1830 — as  low  as  32^  and  at  two  others  | 
reaching  36.  Assuming  33^  as  the  decimal  increase 
for  the  next  hall  centuryi  at  the  end  of  another  sixty  | 
years  this  Republic  w'ill  contain  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people.  The  decennial  increase 
of  the  white  race  alone  has  averaged  36  per  cent. — 
that  of  the  African  race  about  27,  the  slaves  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent.,  and  the  free  blacks 
at  only  10  per  cent,  during  each  ten  years.  This 
inequality,  nowever,  between  the  whites  and 
blacks,  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  because  the 
whites  have  inci  eased  largely  from  emigration.  | 
Deducting  this,  the  natural  increase  of  the  white  ; 
race  has  been  about  28|  per  cent. 

A close  inspection  of  the  returns  will  show  also 
results  interesting  to  the  physiologist  concerning 
the  numerical  relations  of  the  sexes.  Thus,  in  ; 
1850  there  were  47,727  more  males  than  females 
onder  five  years  of  age ; 46,484  more  females  than  , 


males  between  fifteen  and  twenty;  160,435  more 
males  than  females  between  thirty  and  forty ; and  at 
seventy  years  of  age  the  females  are  again  largely 
in  advance.  The  same  fact  is  developed  in  each 
Census,  and  it  reveals  a very  curious  law  which 
seems  to  be  fixed  in  the  numerical  relations  between 
the  sexes  at  different  ages. 

Some  curious  results  are  also  shown  in  regard  to 
the  density  of  population.  The  three  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  contain  less  than  one 
third  o{  the  population  of  the  United  Stales,  but  they 
contain  half  of  all  that  live  in  cities.  The  entire 
growth  of  New  York  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  in  the  city  clas.s — some  of  its  best  agricultural 
districts  having,  in  fact,  diminished.  The  rural  pop- 
ulation of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  nearly  equal, 
but  ip  cities  the  former  is  300,000  ahead.  Virginia, 
the  oldest  of  the  Stales,  has  only  seven  per  cent,  of 
her  population  in  cities,  w'hilc  Ohio  has  fourteeny 
and  Pennsylvania  twenty-five.  The  growth  of  some 
of  the  American  cities  has  been  astonishingly  rapid. 
Thus,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  New  York  has  in- 
creased 500  per  cent. ; Philadelphia,  400 ; Balti- 
more, 200;  Cincinnati,  1600;  St.  Louis,  1800; 
Cleveland,  4000;  and  New  Orleans,  350.  The 
general  density  of  population  varies  considerably 
in  different  sections.  In  New  England  there  are 
45  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  in  New  York, 
67*3;  in  Pennsylvania,  50*2;  in  Virginia,  23*1 ; in 
Ohio,  49*5.  Thus  Ohio  is  more  densely  settled 
than  New  England ; while  Virginia  has  only  half 
the  density  of  New  England,  and  one  third  that  of 
New  York.  Denmark  has  40,  England  300,  Scot- 
land 80,  and  Bavaria  150  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  At  the  rate  of  density  which  prevails  in  En- 
gland, the  Slate  of  New  York  would  contain  four- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants. 

In  the  matter  of  churches,  the  Methodists  have 
the  greatest  number  of  edifices  ; next  the  Baptists  ; 
next  the  Presbyterians.  The  denominations  of 
Congregational,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  vary  from  each  other  by  only  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  altogether  do  not  number  as 
i many  as  either  the  Methodists  or  Baptists.  When 
I it  comes  to  church  wealth,  however,  the  Episco- 
palians come  within  three  millions  thereofito  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  exceeding  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  by  just  that  sum,  surpassing  the 
Baptists  by  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  exceeding  any  two  other  denomi- 
national properties  taken  together. 

The  Empire  State  most  decidedly  bears  away 
the  palm  of  public  libraries  and  volumes  therein, 
having  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  those  in  the 
Union,  and  her  public  volumes  outnumbering  those 
of  Massachusetts,  with  her  boasted  modern  Athens 
in  the  bargain,  three  to  one,  and  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania six  to  one.  These  three  States  contain  just 
about  as  many  as  all  the  others  in  the  Union  do. 

We  find  there  are  254  daily  newspapers  in  ths 
United  States;  1902  weekly;  115  tri- weekly;  31 
semi-weekly  ; 100  monthly  ; 95  semi-monthly  ; and 
19  quarterly — the  latter  classes  including  periodi- 
cals. The  total  is,  therefore,  2526.  Of  these,  three 
fifths  are  political,  and  one  fifth  literary  and  mis- 
cellaneous in  character — the  remaining  fiflh  being 
divided  among  neutral,  religious,  and  scientific. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
Ohio  publish  nearly  one  half  of  these. 

The  schedules  of  professions,  occupations,  and 
trades  are  by  no  means  reliable,  as  the  superin- 
tendent is  candid  enough  to  say.  As  presented, 
however,  they  are  very  interesting.  One  would 
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think  that  the  drama  was  not  in  so  desperate  a 
condition  as  critics  depict  it,  for  722  is  returned  as 
the  number  of  actors  in  the  country.  Of  these, 
New  York  contains  between  a third  and  a fourth, 
while  Connecticut  supports  one — most  likely  some 
disappointed  lone  star,  retired  into  voluntary  exile. 
Oregon  is  blessed  with  one  druggist;  Utah  with 
one  architect — some  Martin  Chuzzlowit,  doubtless, 
full  of  grand  designs. 

The  marshals  must  have  been  very  severe  critics, 
for  they  return  but  eighty-two  authors  in  the  whole 
Union  : — perhaps  the  fact  bespeaks  the  modesty  of 
the  craft  in  telling  their  occupation.  Vermont  has 
one  broker ; and  he,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  long  ere 
this  taken  a den  in  Wall  Street.  The  farmers  show 
up  well.  They  are  the  favorites  of  the  marshals, 
who  have  rolled  them  up  to  over  two  millions,  while 
they  return  the  merchants  at  only  one  twentieth  of 
that  amount ! Pawnbrokers  appear  to  exist  in  only 
four  States — Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  but  thirty-three 
showmen  returned,  so  that  Barnum  has  a consider- 
able monopoly.  The  important  hold  which  the  tele- 
graph system  has  upon  the  country  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  operators,  which  is  over  five  hundred. 
There  are  forty -six  vintners  in  the  States,  of  w'hom 
New  York  furnishes  forty -one.  This,  of  course, 
can  not  include  the  men  who  deal  in  logwood,  and 
the  et  c<Bteras  of  combination — alcohol. 

The  details  of  the  insane  are  defective ; but  not 
strangely  so,  when  one  considers  how  little  expert 
the  marshals  must  have  been  on  this  head.  If  they 
took  the  opinions  of  neighbors,  many  and  many  a 
person  would  have  been  returned  as  non  compot.  If 
spirit-rappings  thrive  under  judicial  pabulum  as 
they  have  begun  to  increase,  then  there  may  be 
reasonable  expectation  of  an  extended  crop  of  in- 
sane people  for  the  Census  of  1860. 

The  returns  regarding  education  arouse  the  pride 
of  every  citizen.  Four  million  children  were  at- 
tending school  through  the  year  1850,  and  only  about 
a million  adults  were  found  unable  to  read  and  write. 
It  is  not  a little  curious  to  notice  how  nearly  equal 
is  the  number  of  males  and  females  in  each  State 
attending  schools — the  former  being  in  majority. 
But  the  fair  sex  are  the  most  illiterate,  outnumber- 
ing their  gallant  defenders  in  the  table  of  those  wrho 
can  not  read  the  papers  or  w rite  their  signatures. 
This  is  the  case  in  every  State^  excepting  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  California.  But 
the  Golden  State  had,  in  1850,  very  few  women  at 
all.  Five  million  people  take  newspapers  and  per- 
iodicals, being  one  fifth  of  the  population  ; and  the 
circulation  of  these  reaches  nearly  five  hundred 
million.  In  New  York  State,  just  one-half  of  the 
population  are  subscribers.  Would  it  not  have 
been  the  climax  to  have  stated  how  many  paid  the 
printer  ? 

There  were  over  four  million  horses  in  the  United 
States,  being  about  one  for  every  five  inhabitants. 
Why  should  there  be  complaints  and  riots  about 
hack-hire,  with  this  fact  staring  one  in  the  face? 
Over  six  million  cow^s  made  over  three  hundred 
million  pounds  of  butter,  and  about  one  hundred 
million  pounds  of  cheese — a large  portion  of  which, 
no  doubt,  went  “over  the  water  to  Charlie,**  as  the 
best  and  most  approved  Cheshire.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pounds  of  cane  sugar  were  made 
and  thirty-four  millions  of  maple  sugar.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty -one  thousand  gallons  of  wine  were 
produced^how  many  manufactured^  the  wags  of  the 
marshals  did  not  state.  How  many  headaches  and 
acid  stomachs  these  Catawba  wines  produced,  are 


left  to  the  imagination.  One  hundred  and  eighi 
million  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised ; and« 
assuming  any  exported  to  be  balanced  by  those  im* 
ported,  there  would  be  about  four  bushels  per  yeas 
eaten  by  each  inhabitant. 

The  list  of  counties  and  towns  shows  at  a glance 
the  confusion  which  overwhelms  postmasters  in 
making  up  their  mails.  There  are  over  two  thou* 
sand  of  these  which  have  their  doubles,  trebles,  and 
sometimes  their  decimals  throughout  the  Union. 
Statesmen  are  decidedly  the  most  popular,  while 
authors  are  grudgingly  remembered.  There  are 
thirty-three  Adamses  and  ten  Addisons ; over  one 
hundred  Jacksons  and  Jeffersons,  to  one  Irving'and 
four  Coopers,  The  Washingtons  and  Franklins 
each  have  a folio  page  dedicated  to  their  especial 
enumeration. 

The  volume  of  the  Seventh  Census  is  the  great 
exhibition  to  the  world  of  our  rank  and  condition  as  e 
nation.  It  is  a Crystal  Palace  which  can  be  erected 
upon  every  library  table.  Every  page  is  a nav6 
w'ith  its  suitable  compartments.  To  linger  over 
their  curiosities  would  require  more  leisure  than  is 
allowable  to  the  Magazine  reader,  who  takes  his  exit, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  Census  curiosities, with  a ds 
sire  for  another  and  a longer  visit. 

fan;  Cjiair. 

E wish  a happy  New-Ycar  to  all  the  fnends 
assembled  around  our  Chair.  You  have  all, 
probably,  like  the  bishop,  made  your  annual  visita- 
tion, and  you  have  wondered  whether  so  good  and 
venerable  a custom  as  that  of  our  yearly  visit  is  to 
be  discontinued.  It  is  less  probable  that  you  have 
surmised  how  it  ever  began,  for  we  accept  the  state 
of  things  into  which  we  are  bom,  and  our  wonder 
lies  rather  toward  the  Future  than  the  Past.  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  ; for  the  Past  is  irreme- 
diable, but  we  may  somewhat  control  the  Future. 

We  think  of  that  with  some  sadness  now  ; for  if 
the  Past  were  within  our  power,  we  should  not  be 
crawling  out  of  the  smoking  and  smouldering  ruins 
of  our  stately  Palace  of  Industry,  and  w ishing  you  a 
begrimed  and  weary  New-Year.  Could  we  manage 
the  Past  , it  should  not  have  dealt  us  so  fierce  a blow. 
But  since  the  Future  is  ours,  we  will  put  it  beyond 
its  power  to  annoy  us.  So  much  for  our  recent  mis* 
hap.  We  shall  try  to  steady  our  Chair  upon  the 
mins  long  enough  to  have  our  monthly  chat  with 
you  ; but  should  it  seem  a little  wavering  and  un- 
certain, you  will  kindly  remember  that  our  legs  (our 
Chair*s  legs)  are  almost  burned  off. 

No  ; we  do  not  believe  the  venerable  New-Yeais* 
habit  will  be  discontinued,  nor  fall  into  unhonored 
decay.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  constantly  increase  and  extend  throughout  tbo 
country,  as  the  generous  old  Puritan  festival  of 
Thanksgiving  is  now  spreading;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  our  faith  is  not  in  any  conviction  that  the 
Dutch  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  obsen'ance) 
will  take  more  of  the  country  than  the  neighborhood 
of  New  Amsterdam,  as  they  took  Holland,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  so  fully  in  the  courtesy  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  the  most  courteous  of  nations.  Ameri 
can  chivalry  is  a theme  for  the  poet,  as  it  is  a conso- 
lation for  the  philosopher. 

There  is  a general  conviction  that  the  French  are 
the  most  gallant  and  polite  of  all  nations  They 
smirk,  and  bow,  and  prance  like  dancing  masters, 
it  is  trae,  but,  if  you  observe,  their  politeness  it  ss 
near  real  courtesy  as  their  prancing  ik  to  real  grace. 
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mnd  no  nearer.  They  are  wonderfully  fine  at  a com- 
pliment. Monsieur  Crapaud  takes  off  his  hat  in  a 
manner  that  strikes  fascination  into  the  heart  of  the 
tenderest  beholder ; but  will  he  resign  his  sent  at 
the  opera,  or  in  the  diligence,  or  the  omnibus  ? 
“ Oood  bearens,  madame  !**  he  replies  to  such  a 
suggestion.  Bows  are  very  graceful,  and  are  to  be 
had  in  great  quantities,  gratis ; but  a seat  is  a busi- 
ness matter.  Bows  cost  nothing;  but  seats  are 
worth  five  francs,  at  the  very  least ! 

A promenade  along  the  Boulevards  and  a walk 
down  Broadway  thro -vs  much  light  npon  these  mat- 
ters. A Frenchman’s  treatment  of  woman  is  based 
upon  a consciousness  of  his  superiority.  She  is  an 
ornament — a toy — an  appendage.  He  has  not  much 
higher  reverence  for  her  than  the  Turks  have.  Nei- 
ther of  them  can  be  said  to  have  faith  in  woman. 
She  is  really  a slave  to  both.  If  you  appeal  to  his- 
tory, and  show  a Frenchman  that  his  own  country 
has  been  really  swayed  by  women,  he  asks  you, 
with  a sneer,  by  what  means  that  influence  over 
kings  was  secured  and  maintained.  He  believes 
that  Joan  of  Arc  and  Madame  Roland  were  vision- 
ary enthusiasts,  and  considers  Aspasia  and  Ninon 
de  I’Enclos  the  most  sensible  of  women. 

The  consequence  of  this  feeling  is  French  society 
and  French  literature.  In  no  country  is  there  more 
license ; in  no  literature  are  women  less  noble.  The 
ideals  of  French  literature  are  always  women  of  so- 
ciety— characters  conformed  to  customs  and  stand- 
ards that  we  can  hardly  appreciate.  All  Balzac’s 
and  George  Sand’s  heroines  are  people  who  do  not 
refuse  to  lie,  and  violate  other  moral  decencies,  as 
occasions  arise. 

And  yet,  what  better  literature  or  society  could 
be  expected  in  a country  where  marriage  is  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  parents,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren are  parties  more  or  less  involuntary?  It  is 
not  until  a ivoman  is  married  that  she  has  the  slight- 
est freedom  of  action.  Until  that  time  she  is  shut 
up  in  a school  or  convent,  and  is  never  permitted  to 
see  a specimen  of  the  other  sex  except  under  close 
ipstriction  and  starveillance.  If  a young,  unmarried 
French  w'oman  is  known  to  have  been  alone  with  a 
gentleman,  her  character  suffers  a serious  injury. 
That  a gentleman  should  call  at  a house  and  inquire 
for  the  unmarried  daughter  only,  would  be  account- 
ed cither  madness  or  a determination  to  offer  mar- 
riage. Even  in  public  assemblies,  he  must  first  be 
presented  to  the  duenna,  or  matron,  as  she  is  called 
in  France,  before  he  can  hope  to  speak  to  the  young 
lady,  and  then,  having  led  her  out  to  the  dance,  he 
must  immediately  return  her  to  the  matron’s  side, 
with  no  pleasant  promenade  or  chance  of  gentle  flirt- 
ation. 

All  this  implies  not  only  the  conviction  that  every 
man  is  ii  designing  schemer,  but  that  every  woman 
ia  sore  to  fall  into  his  snare.  And  yet,  the  moment 
the  girl  IS  married  she  Ls  at  once  emancipated.  She 
steps  into  society  without  restraint.  For  the  first 
time,  now,  when  she  legally  belongs  to  one  man, 
she  has  the  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  with  an- 
other. It  is  easy  to  conclude  the  consequences. 
Girls  hurry  to  be  married,  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  at  life.  Is  it  strange  that  there  is  in  the 
French  language  no  word  for  home  ? 

Id  comparison  with  this  state  of  things  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  we  are  very  chivalric  and  courteous. 
We  do  really  look  upon  women  as  helpmates.  We 
pay  them  an  instinctive  respect  under  all  circum- 
stances. In  the  cars,  in  the  omnibus,  in  the  steamer, 
we  acknowledge  their  claims  and  allow  them.  We 
grumble  a good  deal  about  it ; but  the  very  baiah 


grumble  of  a man  who  did  not  surrender  his  seat  in 
an  omnibus  to  a woman  who  tsauld  get  in,  only  shows 
that  he  feels  himself  to  have  been  wrong.  H is  with- 
ers are  wrung.  No  man  comes  home  and  wishes 
men  would  behave  themselves,  and  not  press  into 
the  best  places,  and  insist  upon  having  seats.  He 
does  not  do  it,  because  he  does  not  feel  any  particu 
lar  obligation  of  courtesy  toward  a man  ; but  he  can 
not  escape  this  consciousness  tow-ard  the  gentler 
sex,  and  if  he  does  not  obey  his  instinctive  chivalry, 
he  is  angry  with  himself. 

It  is  because  of  this  innate  courtesy  that  we  be- 
lieve the  venerable  New-Year's  custom  will  not  de- 
cline. It  is  rooted  in  our  best  feelings.  The  Amer- 
ican has  not  time  to  attend  to  his  social  duties  A' 
detail ; therefore  he  selects  one  day  from  all  the 
year,  and  devotes  it  to  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
respect,  which  must  usually  be  inferred  from  occa- 
sional acts  rather  than  from  a continuous  service. 
Regard  it  as  such,  gracious  ladies  ! Believe,  how- 
ever trivial  it  may  seem,  that  it  means  something 
more  than  love  of  wine  and  cake,  and  the  thought 
will  help,  at  least,  to  make  the  new'  a happy  year. 

Ifap0  we  a National  Dish  among  us?  is  a question 
that  may  well  be  asked,  and  which  is  often  pro- 
pounded to  us,  sitting  in  our  Chair.  It  is  certainly 
quite  time  that  we  employed  this  distinction  in  com- 
mon with  other  and  older  nations.  England  has  its 
roast  beef,  France  its  frogs,  Holland  its  cabbage, 
Italy  its  maocaroni,  Turkey  its  coffee.  Even  Es- 
quimaux have  their  train  oil,  and  Sandw'ich  Island- 
ers, if  Sidney  Smith  may  be  l)elieved,  have  a weak- 
ness for  cold  clergymen  : (Of  which  weakness  they 
will  be  rapidly  cured,  when  they  are  made  part  of  a 
country  which  likes  its  clergymen  os  ardent  as  pos- 
sible.) 

If  we  look  into  the  matter  a little,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  a certain  philosophy  in  these  national 
predilections.  Have  you  never  observed  the  rela- 
tion between  the  national  character  and  the  nation- 
al dish  ? Has  John  Bull  nothing  bovine  in  his  nat- 
ure ? Does  not  Johnny  Crapaud  smirk,  and  prance 
even  as  frogs  would,  could  they  mingle  in  good  so- 
ciety ? Do  our  placid  Dutch  friends  ever  make  us 
darkly  to  understand  what  may  be  moant  by  the  term 

Cabbage-head  ?”  The  analogies  and  resemblances 
might  be  more  finely  pursued,  but  we  have  not  the 
time  to  be  very  philosophical  in  our  Easy  Chair 
meditations. 

Y et  to  hang  upon  the  thread  of  logic,  and  to  con 
sider  what  would  naturally  be  our  national  dish, 
shall  we  not  easily  reach  it  ? Are  we  not  in  some 
degree  still  loyal  to  old  England  ? Do  we  not  ac- 
knowledge our  sympathy  with  the  land  where  Shak- 
speare  was  bom,  and  which  Croraw'ell  governed? 
which  gave  us  our  language  and  many  of  our  laws, 
and  much  of  our  manners  ? Are  we  not  prouder  of 
being  the  sons,  though  in  a far  remove,  of  England, 
than  we  should  be  if  we  had  France  to  our  father? 
What,  then,  is  the  dish  we  seek  ? The  Y aiikee  says 
Indian  com  is  near  the  mark.  The  dw'eller  on  the 
seaboard  asks  slyly  if  you  will  have  half  a dozen 
upon  the  half  shell  ? 'Fhc  Southerner  sends  a bag 
of  hominy  and  rice,  and  the  Western  man  invites 
you  to  hear  his  porkers  celebrate  their  own  praise. 
But  they  are  not  quite  right  yet.  Will  you  have  it 
rare  or  well-done?  Shall  it  be  a porter-house? 
Will  you  have  it  plump,  and  juicy,  with  plenty  of 
gravy?  Now  you  know;  now  you  perceive  that 
savory  scent,  that  fine  broiled  odor,  that  hi.ssing  de- 
light. What  is  our  national  dish  but  beefsteak? 
From  Portland  to  8t.  Louis,  and  from  the  Green 
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Mountains  to  Florida,  the  most  usual  repast — the 
sure  accompaniment  of  each  returning  table  is  beef- 
steak. It  is  a matter  of  course.  The  servant  takes 
your  plate,  and  says  a **  bit  of  steak  ?”  as  he  asks  if 
you  will  take  tea  or  coffee.  We  may  say  that  it  is 
much  more  universal  than  any  other  nation's  pe- 
culiar dish.  We  all  eat  it  here.  But  how  many 
Englishmen  eat  the  roast-beef  of  old  England"  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  ? Only  F rench  epicures  and 
gourmands  eat  frogs ; but  beefsteak  to  an  American 
is  like  maccaroni  to  Neapolitans,  or  candy  to  a 
Turk's  harem.  It  is  universal.  There  are  men  who 
io  not  eat  oysters.  We  have  even  seen  individuals 
very  near  our  Chair  who  did  not  like  Johnny-cake, 
but  never  have  we  heard  of  one  who  did  not  seat 
himself  to  a beefsteak  with  happy  gusto,  and  a con- 
sciousness of  propriety. 

And  yet  if  you  have  traveled  much  through  the 
country,  you  must  have  observed  the  grim  silence  in 
which  it  is  eaten,  the  sullen  gravity  with  which 
this  pleasant  morsel  is  consumed.  A Chinese  phi- 
losopher, if  he  should  visit  our  shores,  and  observe 
as  acutely  as  Goldsmith  did  in  London,  could  not 
fail  to  believe  that  the  company  assembled  at  an 
American  country  tavern  to  eat  dinner,  were  con- 
gregated for  some  religious  worship.  The  ranks  of 
eager  eaters  who  vouchsafe  no  word  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  who  “ pay  attention  to  it" — as  the  con- 
demned convicts  at  Newgate  may  be  supposed  to 
listen  to  their  own  funeral  sermon — he  would  regard 
as  the  enthusiastic  devotees.  While  the  w’aiters 
slapping  down  upon  the  table  the  plates  full  of 
smoking  meat,  would  be  considered,  by  that  Chin- 
ese philosopher,  as  the  great  high  priest  of  the  cer- 
emony. Look  around  you  when  you  next  find  your- 
self dining  at  a country  inn,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
observe  this  spectacle  ; and  then  say  if  you  arc  sur- 
prised that  we  are  such  a lantern-jawed,  cadaver- 
ous, sad,  and  sickly-looking  race.  Why  should  the 
people  who  are  surer  of  a good  dinner  every  day  in 
tr4e  year  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  take  it 
with  less  apparent  pleasure  than  those  who  have 
only  oatmeal  porridge  to  dine  upon  ? 

There  is  one  other  point  that  must  not  be  omitted 
in  this  *'  sermon  of  beefsteak,"  as  a reverend  gentle- 
man whom  we  esteem  would  call  it.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  coming-in  of  cooking-stoves 
threatens  to  be  the  going-out  of  broiling.  Now,  can- 
did reader,  what  is  a beefsteak  which  is  not  broiled? 
We  hardly  like  to  soil  this  page  with  the  statement 
of  the  unpleasant  truth,  that  in  many  interior  places 
the  national  steak  is— fried  ! 

We  venture  to  say  that  nobody  has  the  right  to 
fry  a beefsteak.  To  boil  a turkey — to  hash  a goose 
— to  stew  mutton — to  serve  rice-pudding,  warm,  are 
all  most  venial  offenses  compared  with  this  grand 
error.  And  to  sit  down  in  the  solemn  silence  we 
have  described,  with  that  party  of  convicts,  for  crim- 
inals could  not  be  stiller — and  consume  with  fright- 
fiil  celerity  great  pieces  of  fried  beefsteak — that 
makes  us  pause.  On  the  whole,  we  would  prefer  to 
attend  to  some  dish  less  exclusively  national,  if  we 
could  have  it  served  with  the  sweet  sauce  of  agree- 
able conversation,  and  the  ornament  of  decorous 
manners. 

Notwithstanding  these  plain  facts,  we  have  the 
aic«‘irance  to  call  Dickens  to  account  for  misrepre- 
teiiting  us  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  And  yet  no  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  of  public  eating  in 
this  country,  can  deny  that  he  has  only  drawn  the 
very  fact  as  it  appears  all  around  us.  It  would  be 
sometimes  worth  while,  instead  of  flatly  denying  an 
accusation,  to  see  if  it  were  true.  We  spring  at 


I every  little  fault-finding  by  foreigners,  as  if  we  KaH 
not  our  great  land,  and  our  wonderful  history,  and 
j our  triumphant  spirit  to  support  us  so  well  in  all  the 
essentials  of  life  and  manners,  that  we  might  well 
afford  to  confess  the  justice  of  their  strictures  upon 
the  details.  We  follow  invectives  upon  other  na- 
tions with  delight,  and  we  are  not  slow  to  make 
them ; but  when  the  shaft  is  turned  toward  us,  it 
' rankles.  We  listen  to  the  assertion  of  the  inferior 
ity  of  others  in  every  way,  with  satisfaction,  as  Ad- 
dison may  have  heard  with  smiles  the  splendid  sat- 
ire of  Pope,  so  long  as  he  did  not  suspect  it  to  be 
directed  against  himself.  But  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  is  as  sudden  as  his  may  have  been. 

**  Wbo  would  not  smile,  if  such  a man  there 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  wa:e  he !” 

Wb  were  just  speaking  of  American  courtesy, 
and  it  is  but  a very  few  days  since  that  a crowd 
came  swarming  about  our  Easy  Chair,  to  hear  our 
opinion  about  an  incident  which  had  happened  upon 
their  way  down  town.  The  omnibus  was  full,  and 
a woman  hailed  it ; the  passengers  shouted  to  the 
driver,  in  chorus,  that  he  was  full ; but  the  sixpence 
that  he  saw  before  him  he  could  not  relinquish,  and 
spite  of  the  protest,  he  drew  up  to  the  sidewalk 
The  woman  appeared  at  the  door,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
she  was  neither  young  nor  beautiful ; there  was  no 
material  of  a heroine  in  her  appearance.  “ No  one 
budged,"  as  our  informant  expressed  it ; every  man 
sat  as  firmly  as  a Frenchman  sits  in  his  " st^l"  at 
the  opera,  for  w’hich  he  haa  paid  money.  Most  of 
them  looked  sternly  at  the  woman,  as  if  to  impress 
her  with  an  awful  sense  of  her  delinquency ; but 
the  weaker  hearted  tried  to  turn  their  heads  and 
look  out  of  the  window,  for  they  could  not  quite 
reconcile  it  to  their  sense  of  honor  to  be  comfort 
ably  sitting  while  a woman  stood. 

Yet  the  intruder  betrayed  no  dismay,  and  looked 
placidly  along  the  rows  of  gentlemen,  as  if  to  smy, 
“ Very  well,  w'here  is  my  seat  ?” 

At  length  old  Brightly,  the  banker,  who  had  made 
the  most  frantic  exertions  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
suddenly  arose,  and  offered  his  seat  to  the  ladyf  as 
if  he  had  only  been  w'arming  it  until  she  arrived. 
She  slid  into  it  without  a word,  and  wedged  the 
gentlemen  very  closely  together  by  so  doing,  for  we 
have  hinted  that  she  was  no  sylph.  Mr.  Brightly 
stumbled  along  to  the  door  of  the  omnibus,  for  it 
was  not  high  enough,  nor  was  there  room  enough  for 
him  to  stand,  luid  stood  upon  the  step  behind  cling 
ing  to  the  door ; but,  unfortunately,  it  was  a damp, 
drizzly,  wintry  day  ; the  street  was  full  of  mud,  and 
the  step  was  very  slippery.  After  enduring  several 
shocks  very  gallantly,  the  good  Mr.  Brightly  (who 
is  universally  known  as  the  Chceryble  of  Wall 
Street)  was  wiping  his  brow  with  a handkerchief- 
mopping  up,  as  it  were,  the  moisture  of  victory— 
when  suddenly  there  came  a very  hard  bump ; he 
lost  his  foot-hold,  and  took  a very  soft  seat  in  Broad- 
way. 

Our  friends  were  highly  indignant. 

“ It  is  outrageous." 

**  It  is  indecent." 

“ It  is  ill-bred." 

It  is  an  imposition." 

“ We  won't  submit." 

“We  don't  pay  for  stray  w^omen.’’ 

“ We  have  a right  to  our  scats." 

“ It  is  abusive." 

“ She  is  a shrew." 

“ She  is  a vixen." 

“ She  is  a virago." 
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She  is  no  Jidy.” 

Cried  they  all  togethery  flourishing  their  arms 
handkerchiefs. 

“She  is  a woman,”  said  Brightly,  quietly,  as  he 
stood  before  the  fire,  and  dried  the  mud  upon  his 
clothes  into  dust. 

They  all  blew  their  noses  in  chorus,  and  remain- 
ed in  sudden  silence. 

“ Y ou  had  precisely  the  same  right  to  your  seats 
lor  which  you  paid  sixpence,  gentlemen,”  said 
Brightly,  “ that  you  have  to  your  houses  for  which 
you  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars.  My  action  was  a 
matter  of  charity  and  courtesy.  It  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  even  to  sit  in  the  mud,  than  that  a wom- 
an should  stand  while  we  were  all  comfortable.  If 
she  was  indecent,  why  should  I be  impolite  T If 
she  was  rude,  why  should  I be  uncourteous  ? The 
discomfort  of  standing  was  much  less  annoying  to 
me  than  the  ease  of  sitting,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  have  been.  That  she  had  forgotten  to  be  a 
lady  was  no  excuse  for  my  forgetting  to  be  a gentle- 
man. And  those  of  you  who  kept  your  seats  seem 
to  me  pretty  much  like  the  woman,  except  that  she 
had  the  advantage  of  you  in  keeping  her  temper.  I 
am  satisfied,  and  as  you  see,  not  at  all  angry.” 

“ Oh  ! of  course.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  satisfied !” 

* It’s  none  of  our  business.” 

• It’s  rather  odd.” 

“You’re  too  easy.” 

“ It’s  a bad  precedent.” 

“ But,  then,”  cried  all  together,  again ; and  they 
were  just  about  leaving  the  office,  with  a humane 
pity  for  poor  Brightly,  who  must  have  been  so  much 
victimized,  they  were  sure,  during  his  life,  when  we 
called  them  back,  and  said, 

“Gentlemen,  Mr.  Brightly’s  courtesy  needed  only 
ine  reply  of  our  old  country  friend,  LaurcItop,  to 
nave  been  perfect.  He  was  riding  comfortably  in  a 
railway  car ; and  as  a party  of  women  entered  with 
bales,  and  bundles,  and  bandboxes,  he  rose  and  re- 
signed his  seat.  It  was  instantly  taken  by  one  of 
the  women  (courtesy  does  not  compel  us  to  say, 
lady),  who  settled  herself,  and  her  shawls,  and  bask- 
ets, and  looked  hard  at  the  gentleman  opposite,  as 
if  to  say,  that  he  might  get  up  and  give  his  seat  to 
her  companion  ; but  he  went  on  reading  the  news- 
paper, and  observed  nothing. 

“ Meanw'hile,  Laureltop  remained  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  his  seat, 
as  if  wailing  for  something.  She  did  not  observe 
him  for  a long  time,  he  continued  to  regard  her 
steadily.  At  length,  becoming  conscious  of  his  look, 
she  turned  to  him  ; and,  after  a moment,  said : 

“ ‘ Have  you  left  something?’ 

“ * No,  madam,’  replied  he. 

“ She  turned  avray,  but  Laureltop  remained ; and, 
as  if  offended  by  his  not  going  to  another  part  of  the 
car,  she  said  to  him,  a little  tartly, 

“ ‘ What  are  you  waiting  for?’ 

“ ‘ I am  w’aiting  to  hear  you  say,  thank  you,’  re- 
plied Laureltop,  with  all  the  gentle  gravity  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly. 

“ Now’,  gentlemen,  we  may  not  all  have  the  abil- 
ity of  saying  such  a thing,  although  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  opportunities  enough  ; but  we  can  all  con- 
duct ourselves  in  such  a manner  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, that  our  courtesy  shall  be  the  sharpest 
censure  of  the  ill-breeding  w'ith  which  it  is  received. 

“ Good  morning,  gentlemen  !” 

They  left  our  office  without  saying  any  thing  more; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  day  there  came  a summons 
to  dinner  at  old  Brightly’s,  and  the  first  toast,  you 


may  depend,  was — “Laureltop,  and  American  chiv- 
alry !” 


There  is  a great  deal  of  conversation  about  ou* 
Chair  upon  the  Russian  and  Turkish  war.  It  de 
pends,  of  course,  upon  the  daily  accounts  and  chang 
ing  rumors,  and  would  not  be  very  interesting  in  oui 
monthly  chat.  In  a period  of  daily  newspapers,  the 
details  of  politics  and  news  are  very  dull  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  circumstances ; but  the  great 
point  of  the  Russian  aggression  is  always  important 
and  interesting.  Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great 
it  has  been  the  determination  of  the  Czar  to  stretch 
his  realm  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  hi^ry 
of  the  wars  and  treaties  between  the  two  powers 
has  been  this  simple  story. 

But  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  shores  so 
ardently  sought  has  always  been  a Siren,  wooing 
nations  to  destruction.  Imperial  Rome  came  and 
laid  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  seducer,  and  found 
the  soft  climate  and  the  gunny  sea  to  be  what  Sam- 
son found  Delilah,  and  Mark  Antony  Cleopatra.  In 
Constantinople  Rome  breathed  its  latest  life  away. 
Then  the  fierce  Turcomans,  the  barbarians  of  the 
East,  with  whose  mighty  onset  history  yet  trembles, 
when  once  they  crossed  the  iEgean,  paused;  the 
wave  of  incursion  was  rolled  back  from  Austria, 
the  Circe  of  the  South  lapped  them  in  luxury,  and 
sheared  the  hair  of  their  strength,  until  at  last,  U 
the  slaughter  of  the  Janisaries,  who  alone  preservef 
the  genuine  Turkish  traditions,  the  essential  Turl 
was  destroyed,  and  a nation  left  no  less  effete  than 
the  Romans  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Is  it  by  some  law  of  historical  culmination  and 
development,  which  forces  nations  to  a certain  des- 
tiny, that  Russia  is  drawn  to  the  South?  Does  it 
not  fear  the  fate  of  the  splendid  corses  that  conse 
crate  that  shore  ? or  has  the  fullness  of  time  arrived 
that  the  fierceness  of  the  White  Bear  must  be  tamed 
by  that  enervating  air,  and  the  fountains  of  its  life 
wasted?  The  stern  Viking,  who  would  land  from 
his  icy  seas  and  play  the  voluptuous  Sardanapuliis, 
is  already  seized  with  mortal  madness.  It  may  be 
easy  to  vanquish  a crumbling  nation — to  trample  the 
Crescent  in  the  mire  beneath  the  fanatic  rush  to  St. 
Sophia.  It  may  not  cost  a tedious  w’ar  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Greek  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  Istamboul  into  the  Russian  “City  of  the 
Czar ;”  but  it  is  in  that  spot  that  Greek  and  Turk 
ceases  to  be. 

Beside,  the  war  is  only  ostensibly  between  the 
Turk  and  the  Czar.  Really,  it  is  the  affair  of  En- 
gland and  Russia.  England  knows  that  when  Rus- 
sia has  reached  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  taken  the 
first  great  step  toward  India.  Long  ago  the  philo- 
sophical observer  has  seen  that  the  great  struggle 
of  the  East  will  be  between  the  Lion  and  the  Bear, 
for  the  possession  of  India.  If  this  is  rcmemfcered, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  why  Russia  has  proffered 
to  Dost  Mohammed  reasons  for  rising  against  En 
glish  rule.  It  is  a great  and  terrible  game,  and  the 
more  terrible  because  it  seems  to  imply  the  limita 
tion  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  w’hich  side  American  sym- 
pathy will  be.  England  is  our  friend,  when  the 
question  is  against  Russia ; for  who  does  not  see 
that  Russia  represents  that  spirit  of  life  and  govern- 
ment which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own  ? 
The  old  Egyptian  fable  of  Osiris  and  Typhon,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  will  undoubtedly  find  its 
illustration  in  the  very  last  events  of  human  history 


Ws  have  not  without  lOMon  called  our  seat  aa 
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Ett«ry  Chairi  for  we  desire  to  set  easily,  and  look 
gently,  and  prose  kindly  in  every  direction.  There- 
fore we  have  said  little  about  the  great  Woman’s 
Rights  question,  which  assembles  conventions  and 
gets  off  eloquent  discourses,  and  is  reported  at 
length  in  the  new’spapers.  We  can  not,  indeed, 
but  have  a high  respect  for  whatever  claims  a judi- 
cious public  attention.  But  the  audience  that  list- 
ens to  our  Easy  Chair  chat  is  an  after  dinner  audi- 
ence, a quiet,  gentle,  railway  audience,  that  wishes 
to  go  smoothly  on  the  rails  and  through  the  Maga- 
sinc,  and  not  suffer  from  sudden  jolts  of  differing 
opinions.  Therefore  we  speak  of  pleasant  things  ; 
therefore  we  find  fault  with  them  on  our  own  ac- 
count, without  gathering  complaints  from  our  ami- 
able partner  at  home.  Y'ou  see  we  have  you,  gen- 
tle reader,  at  advantage.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  are  one  of  the  surly,  solemn  beef- 
steak eaters.  Well,  we  begin  to  rail  at  you  for  your 
bolting  food. 

You  cry  “ pish ! pish !”  You  may  turn  the  page 
and  turn  away.  But  you  do  not.  On  the  whole 
you  are  curious  to  see  what  this  Easy  Chair  moral- 
izing amounts  to.  So  you  read  on.  Perhaps  you 
"pish”  again.  When  you  are  done,  perhaps  you 
think  “ well,  there  is  something  in  it.” 

But  in  the  matter  of  Woman’s  Rights  you  are  in- 
flexible. You  do  not  care  to  hear  about  that,  unless 
the  Easy  Chair  agrees  writh  you,  and  if  it  does  not, 
you  hurry  on.  Besides,  if  it  should  not  agree  with 
the  Conventions  and  the  **  Women,”  what  would 
become  of  us.  How  could  we  be  sure  that  our  Chair 
w'ould  not  suddenly  be  seized  by  a special  commit- 
tee, converted  into  a three-legged  stool,  and  bran- 
dished about  our  heads  ? That  is  not  the  pleasant- 
est use  to  which  a chair  can  be  pul.  And  we  w'ill 
persist  in  making  it  as  easy  a chair  as  possible. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  matter  because  Nathan 
Golightly  has  just  returned  from  a little  tour,  and 
came  riinning  in  with  a broad  smile  upon  his  face, 
and  exclaiming  that  he  had  stopped  at  a hotel  where 
there  w’ere  female  waiters. 

“ You  needn’t  have  gone  further  than  Eighteenth 
Street,”  we  answered,  ” for  there  are,  or  were,  fe- 
male w'aiters  at  the  Clarendon.” 

But  he  dashed  on  to  describe  his  sensations  when 
he  found  himself  actually  served  by  women. 

**  Well,  Oriental  luxury  is  nothing  to  it!  Talk 
of  woman’s  rights*  why  1 never  felt  the  divine 
image  of  Eve  so  debased  in  my  life,  as  when  1 saw 
a range  of  patient,  meek  women,  with  very  rosy 
arms,  and  very  large  hands,  and,  to  say  truly,  very 
pretty  faces,  standing  behind  a row  of  sad-faced, 
solemn  men,  who  were  eating  the  national  beefsteak 
with  such  celerity.  They  sat  at  case  in  elbow- 
chairs,  and  the  females  (1  can  not  call  them  nymphs 
or  sylphs)  hastened,  as  if  their  feet  were  shod  with 
silence  (Nathan  Golightly  is  a poet),  and  brought 
rapidly  and  in  good  order  whatever  was  desired. 

was  odious.  1 could  not  bear  to  sit  and  be 
waited  upon  by  them.  It  touched  my  chivalry  that 
the  offices  of  courtesy  seemed  to  be  reversed.  It 
was  my  instinctive  feeling  to  spring  up,  and  say  * I 
beg  a thousand  pardons,’  and  offer  the  damsels  my 
seat^  I am  sure  Don  Quixote  would  have  done  so. 

“ Besides,  I don’t  believe  that  the  women  who 
can  l>e  had  for  waiters  will  ever  be  able  to  look  as 
well  as  men-wailcrs.  I mean,”  said  Nathan,  “in 
respect  to  dress.  They  will  always  be  red-faced 
aud  red-handed,  and,  1 fear,  a little  dowdy  in  their 
attire.  It  is  altogether  wrong.  It  is  a w'oman’s 
wrong.  It  is  not  the  thing.  If  this  is  improvement 
—why,  I am  not  so  sure  about  reform.” 


Nathan  Golightly  is  a dandy  and  a poet  He 
does  not  reflect  that  most  of  the  dinners  he  has 
eaten  in  his  life  have  been  cooked  by  women — that 
women  have  swept  and  arranged  his  ohamber^hat 
women  have  washed  his  clothes — and  will,  one  day, 
have  all  the  hard  care  of  his  children.  Where  Is 
his  fine  chivalry  about  his  cook,  and  his  chamber 
maid  ? The  truth  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  waiter 
it  is  brought  directly  under  his  eye.  But  it  would 
show  a sw'eeter  and  less  selfish  sympathy  if  Nathan 
would  think  less  of  his  “ chivalry,”  and  more  of 
simple  kindness  to  women  who  are  placed  in  any 
menial  situation.  He  is  doubly  bound  to  it,  be- 
cause if  he  treats  a woman  unkindly  she  can  not 
knock  him  down  as  his  valet  can.  Charles  Lamb 
recounts  with  genial  delight  the  incident  of  a man 
who  helped  a beggar-woman  across  the  kennel. 
Nathan  Golightly  would  have  spread  his  cloak  in 
the  mud  for  Queen  Elizabeth;  would  he  have  done 
as  much  for  one  of  tbe  female  waiters  who  so  moved 
his  fine  sentiments  at  the  hotel  7 


The  French  are  always  insisting  upon  Che  ec- 
centricity of  the  English  character : no  odd  freak, 
and  no  peculiarity  is  too  grotesque  or  too  absurd  (as 
they  imagine)  to  be  the  property  of  an  English  sub- 
ject. Every  theatre,  play,  and  every  d" esprit  of 
Cham,  which  hits  off  perfidious  Albion,  make  end- 
less play  upon  the  strangeness  which  are  native  to 
the  British  soil.  Of  all  the  late  extravaganzas 
which  have  illustrated  English  eccentricity,  how- 
ever, one  which  has  a little  while  back  appeared  in 
the  journal  of  the  Pays  is  She  wildest,  and  yet  told 
with  the  most  cruel  particularity  and  coolness  of 
manner. 

The  writer  states  that  a strange  gentleman,  very 
distinguished  in  air,  had  frequently  been  observed 
riding  upon  the  Champs  Elysees  in  the  company 
of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  lady,  who  uniformly 
wore  her  vail  down,  and  who  preserved  piously  a 
single  posture.  Report  stated,  os  report  is  apt  to 
state  of  unknown  and  distingue  looking  strangers, 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  of  high  rank  and  great 
wealth. 

Upon  this  tumor  the  Paris  world  rested,  and 
would  have  been  compelled  to  rest  up  to  the  time 
of  the  stranger’s  disappearance,  if  a discovery  of  his 
character,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  carriage  com 
panion,  had  not  been  made  in  the  following  most 
singular  manner. 

Monsieur  Esterpanz,  a distinguished  pianist, 
was  one  day  waited  upoi^y  the  stranger,  and  de- 
sired by  him  »o  attend  at wls  house  in  the  evening 
(giving  the  hour  of  ten)  and  amuse  himself  and  a 
small  party  of  friends  whom  he  expected,  with  some 
of  his  choicest  music. 

The  pay  offered  was  large  ; and  the  curiosity  of 
our  pianist  was  piqued  to  see  what  manner  of  friends 
so  mysterious  an  individual  would  collect  around 
him.  At  ten,  therefore,  he  punctually  presented 
himself,  and  being  announced  by  a servant  in  rich 
livery,  was  received  at  the  drawing-room  door  by 
the  host  of  the  evening.  The  salon  was  large,  dim- 
ly lighted  by  two  or  three  wax-lights  only  ; a faint 
blaze  quivered  upon  the  hearth  though  the  night  w*aj 
raw  and  chilly  ; the  furniture  was  rich,  and  wore  an 
air  of  comfort,  and  many  of  the  guests  were  already 
assembled. 

With  an  excess  of  politeness  for  an  Englishman, 
the  entertainer  presented  our  pianist  to  an  elegant 
lady  negligently  reclining  in  a fauteil,  naming  her 

as  his  wife.  Lady . Lady  Blanks  however,  took 

no  notice  of  the  presentation,  notwithstanding  the 
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low  sftlatation  of  the  musician.  The  host  next  pre- 
aeated  our  pianist  to  a young  lady,  his  sister,  who 
was  seated  at  a reading-table,  very  intent  upon  a 
recent  novel.  But  the  young  lady  was  even  less 
gracious  than  the  hostess,  not  deigning  to  lift  her 
eyes  from  the  book. 

The  host,  venturing  a low  apology  for  her  assid- 
uous application,  made  known  to  the  pianist  suc- 
cessively, tw*o  earnest  chess-players  in  British  mil- 
itary costume,  and  sundry  other  guests,  who  were 
ns  stolid  and  immovable  as  the  first. 

The  distinguished  stranger  then  conducted  him 
to  the  piano,  and  begged  him  to  give  the  company 
such  exhibition  of  his  musical  powers  as  he  might 
choose,  assuring  him,  that  though  they  were  all  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  they  would  be  equally  de- 
lighted with  either  Auber  or  Donizetti. 

Our  pianist  took  his  place  so  as  to  command  as 
&r  as  possible  the  features  of  the  liostesa,  in  order 
in  some  degree,  to  judge  of  his  success  by  the  play 
of  her  countenance,  for  of  any  fuller  token  of  ap- 
plause he  now  despaired.  Piece  after  piece  was 
gone  through  in  bis  usual  admirable  manner  w'ith- 
oQt  a word,  a smile,  or  even  a whisper  from  any  of 
the  party.  Startled  by  the  unearthly  stillness  he 
broke  into  a gay  and  noisy  air ; a bit  of  music  fell 
to  the  door,  and  in  stooping  to  recover  it  his  hand, 
by  accident  or  intention,  touched  that  of  his  silent 
hostess. 

The  mystery  wras  solved . the  hand  was  icy  cold. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror  and  rose  from 
his  place.  The  host  hurried  toward  him,  and  aAer 
partially  quieting  him,  explained  the  matter  thus : 

He  had  no  wife  to  bo  sure,  but  was  a w'idower; 
the  figure  he  beheld  was  a faithful  transcript  of  her 
person  and  her  features  in — wax ' His  sister — long 
since  dead — was  modeled  by  the  same  artist.  His 
friends,  the  chess-players,  were  very  dear  friends ; 
they  were  still  dear  to  him — in  wax.  He  had  them 
always  about  him ; he  was  never,  indeed,  without 
friends — in  wax.  His  lady  had  been  fond  of  driv- 
ing ; she  still  drove — in  wax.  His  lady  had  bqcn 
fond  of  music  and  of  traveling ; he  loved  to  gratify 
her  old  tastes  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  He 
hsd  prepared  cases  in  which  his  dear  wife,  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  chess-players  were  carefully  packed 
whoever  he  made  long  journeys  ; but  on  ^ arrival 
at  any  considerable  town  he  restored  them  to  free- 
dom, and  invited  them  to  places  in  his  salon.  It 
was  a great  pleasure  to  him  to  look  on  their  faces, 
and  to  feel  their  presence.  To  be  sure  it  compelled 
him  to  keep  cool  rooms ; otherwise  the  wax  W'ould 
melt — still  it  was  a pleasure  to  him. 

Very  odd  Englishman  to  be  sure  ! 

And  what  is  odder  yet,  there  are  French  people, 
of  sane  minds  on  other  things,  w*ho  will  believe  un- 
hesitatingly even  so  absurd  a story  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  perfidious  natives  of  Albion. 


Speaking  of  France  and  Albion  reminds  us  to 
drop  a note  about  the  seeming  concord  which  just 
now  seems  to  draw'  the  counsels  of  the  two  nations 
together ; and  to  express  a further  w'onder  as  to  how 
long  that  concord  w ill  last,  and  how'  sincere  it  truly 
is.  So  nearly  do  the  national  friendships  of  Europe 
just  nowr  depend  upon  the  tidings  of  a day,  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  hazard  a prediction 
upon  the  possible  events  of  the  winter.  At  the  date 
of  our  w'riting,  the  new's  has  not  long  reached  us  of 
the  retirement  of  the  Turkish  army,  after  gaining 
some  decided  advantages  over  the  Russians,  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Danube,  where,  the  peace- 
papers  say  and  trust,  they  wiU  wait  until  spring 
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opens  a new  campa.gn,  or  ends  trouble  by  inter- 
vening diplomacy.  At  the  same  date,  or  nearly  to, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  stag-hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  to  which  forest-f^te  he  had 
invited  the  chief  personages  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
besides  an  elegant  cortege  of  his  personal  friends. 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  Emperor,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  democratic  predilections  at  an  earlier 
day,  is  earnestly  bent  upon  reviving  the  dignity  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  old  kingly  times ; and  is 
making  the  rich  halls  of  Fontainebleau  resound  with 
such  wassail  as  has  not  before  waked  the  roysd  raft- 
ers since  a Louis  hunted  in  the  park,  and  coquetted 
in  the  boudoirs  of  the  regal  Fontainebleau. 

A prettier  place  for  such  imperial  sport,  as  Louis 
Napoleon  is  now  reviving,  there  can  not  indeed  well 
be  imagined.  The  palace  itself  is  vast,  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  equipments  ; the  richest  of  French  frescoes 
decorate  the  walls,  and  lordly  suites  of  apartments 
stretch  around  a dozen  of  airy  and  open  courts. 
The  little  tow'n  sleeps  quietly  on  one  side,  and 
around  both  sweeps  the  great  forest,  w'ith  a radius 
of  some  thirty  miles,  filled  with  heavy  timber  glades, 
and  slocked  with  such  variety  and  profusion  of 
game,  as  would  astonish  even  a shooter  of  prairie* 
hens  upon  the  flallands  of  Wisconsin.  Among  other 
guests  at  this  hospitable  palace  just  now,  is  reck 
oned  the  Turkish  embassador  ^ and  it  is  commented 
on  by  the  Paris  journals  (in  view  of  the  absence 
from  the  same  fSte  of  the  Russian  envoy)  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  warm  state  of  feeling  w'hich  the  Em- 
peror is  disposed  to  encourage  toward  his  neighbor  ot 
the  Bosphorus,  the  turban,  and  the  hundred  wives. 

Indeed  there  are  stories,  not  even  hinted  at  in  the 
journals,  for  fear  of  trespassing  too  much  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  ministerial  organs,  that  the  new- 
ly appointed  embassador  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople has  far  more  matters  in  his  diplomatic  bag  to 
negotiate  than  he  seems  to  have,  or  even  than  the 
English  embassador  imagines.  For  instance,  it  is 
bruited — and  w'e  set  down  here  what  comes  to  us  in 
a very  “ tongue  and  ear”  manner — that  possibly  the 
ambitious  Napoleon  may  be  desirous  of  arranging 
the  terms  of  a French  Protectorate  of  the  interests  of 
the  Sultan,  in  virtue  of  w hich  a snug  little  harbor  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  will  be  fitted 
up  as  a sort  of  retiring  place  for  a few  of  the  new 
and  fine  French  war-steamers  ; and  the  navy  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  have  thus  a sort  of  Gibraltar  make 
weight  upon  the  Orient  side  of  the  mid-land  ocean 
It  is  certainly  a pretty  enough  matter  for  a para 
graph ; and  so  w'e  have  put  it  dow’n. 

We  may  make  another  paragraph,  since  we  have 
given  this  stray  dash  at  the  Turkish  matters,  about 
the  bravery  with  which  the  descendants  of  Saladin, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  great  conquer- 
ors, have  met  the  Russians  in  Wallachia,  and  push- 
ed them  back  upon  their  fortified  places.  Turkish 
blood  is  just  now  most  certainly  at  a premium  ; and 
the  reported  courage  of  the  troops  is  said  even  to 
have  effected  the  negotiations  for  the  new  Turkish 
loan. 

For  many  along  year  past  the  Turks  all  over  Eu- 
rope, where  they  have  appeared,  have  been  looked 
on  as  the  picturesque  specimens  of  a dead  nation ; 
serving  not  much  other  purpose  of  civilization  than 
to  serve  as  studies  of  costumes — to  smoke  long 
pipes,  and  to  have  their  names  set  down  with  an 
El,  or  a Rechid,  pr  a Pascha,  in  diplomatic  papers. 
But  things  have  changed  the  position  of  the  turbaned 
specimens  of  our  race.  He  is  received  more  as  an 
equal;  he  has  given  startling  and  very  powdsr- 
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smelling  evidcnc^e  of  “ pluck he  is  not  lo  be  cut 
down,  trodden  down,  pushed  into  the  sea,  dragged 
out  of  his  harem,  without  having  a fair  and  a dead- 
ly shot  at  his  despoilers.  France  has  observed  it, 
and  lakes  him  graciously  by  the  hand;  England  has 
obseived  it,  and  believes  it,  the  Times  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ; and  even  unbelieving  Rus- 
sia sees  it,  and  invokes  (wickedly)  God  to  bless 
her  against  the  Infidel  who  sets  the  Crescent  up  in- 
stead ol  the  Cross,  and  worships  ten  wives  instead 
of  one. 

Punch  has  some  funny  things  about  the  talk  of 
these  matters  in  the  English  cabinet,  which  our 
readers  will  surely  look  up  for  themselves. 


We  have  given  place  to  an  absurd  extravaganza 
about  British  oddity,  which  springs  from  the  ingen- 
ious conceit-finding  of  a French  feuilletoniate^  but 
a really  odd  thing  comes  now  to  our  hand  out  of 
the  English  newspapers  themselves ; it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  marriage  of  an  English  heiress,  not 
only  against  her  will,  but  absolutely  without  her 
knowledge  ! This  is  the  way  the  affair  runs  * Mad- 
emoiselle Une  Telle  (as  the  French  say)  was  very 
rich,  and  as  a consequence  (which  follows  in  most 
parts  of  the  world)  had  very  many  and  very  earnest 
suitors.  To  all  these  she  showed  such  measure  of 
favor  as  stimulated  their  assiduity,  multiplied  their 
bouquets,  and  equipped  their  sonnets  with  accumu- 
lative tenderness ; but  she  invariably  ended  with 
giving  them  a pretty  and  plaintive  congr,.  Matters 
stood  thus,  when  the  whole  world  (of  her  admirers) 
was  startled,  on  a blooming  day  in  October,  with 
the  intelligence  that  she  was  at  length  captured; 
not,  indeed,  by  a stranger  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
or  even  by  a deserving  one  from  among  themselves, 
but  by  an  indifferent  coxcomb  of  a man,  tw^enty 
years  her  senior,  who  w'as  without  money,  family, 
or  talents.  The  engagement  w'as  followed  very 
suddenly  by  a marriage  in  a country  village,  w*ith 
but  few  witnesses,  and  strangest  of  all,  her  attorney 
had  prepared  no  marriage  settlements. 

A week  after  marriage,  however,  the  lady-subject 
of  this  extraordinary  wedding  appeared  at  her  so- 
licitor’s in  London,  and  desired  that  immediate  steps 
might  be  taken  to  secure  for  her  a divorce.  She 
represented,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  never  vol- 
untarily engaged  herself  to  the  monster  w'ho  now 
claimed  her  as  hig  w'ifc ; that  she  w*as  utterly  un- 
able to  deny  his  advances  in  relation  to  the  cere- 
mony ; that,  in  short,  she  was  placed  by  his  arts  in 
a magnetic  state,  and  was,  during  a certain  time, 
entirely  subject  to  his  will ; and  that  now  Ijcing  re- 
covered, she  desired  redress,  and  exemption  from 
the  bonds. 

The  report  mentions  that  the  queer  case  was 
coming  before  the  courts.  Should  the  honorable 
court  declare  in  her  favor,  there  ia  no  knowing 
how  many  hapless  wdves  will  be  bringing  forward 
a similar  plaint ; it  is  certain  enough  that  an  unfor- 

tqnately  large  number— both  wives  and  husbands 

do  thrust  their  necks  into  the  noose  while  under  a 
sad  state  of  infatuation,  which  amounts  frequently 
to  a kind  of  animal  magnetism,  whose  results  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  abjure  in  a couple  of  weeks 
thereafler. 


W HiLE  we  are  speaking  of  bad  marriages  (a  very 
fruitful  topic)  we  can  not  forbear  allusion  to  a ter- 
rible case  of  crime,  which  has  within  the  last  month 
come  up  for  trial  before  the  imperial  court  of 
Bourges,  in  France. 

Antoinette,  a young  and  pleasing  girl  of  only 


seyenteen  or  eighteen,  married  some  six  years  ago^ 
very  much  against  her  wish,  a man  much  ^r  senior, 
and  singularly  unpleasing  in  his  appearance.  Her 
father,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  insisted  upon  the 
union. 

What  made  the  matter  doubly  severe  (er  the 
bride,  was  a previous  attachment  to  a young  fellow 
of  fitting  age,  who  was  the  son  of  an  adjoining  pro- 
prietairej  called  Tugy.  Three  years  passed  off 
without  special  trouble ; the  bride  living  in  the  same 
town  with  her  father,  and  narrowly  watched  by  her 
friends,  as  well  as  by  the  relatives  of  M.  Momy, 
her  husband.  At  this  date,  however,  owing  to  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  M.  Morny  was  compelled 
to  sell  his  house,  and  to  occupy  a very  inferior  one 
of  a neighboring  town.  Madame  Moniy  removed 
from  the  influence  of  those  nearest  to  her,  and  pro 
voked,  it  may  be,  by  the  alteration  of  her  fortunes, 
encouraged  her  old  penchant  for  M.  Tugy,  who 
was  still  unmarried ; and  through  the  medium  of 
an  mdibcreet  acquaintance,  she  secured  clandestine 
meetings. 

This  sciaidB]  came  at  length  to  the  ears  of  the 
husband,  who  refused  Tugy  admittance  to  his  house, 
and  denied  to  his  wife  all  communication  with  the 
lover  of  her  young  days. 

Quarrels  frequent  and  bitter  w-ere  the  eonse 
quence.  Finally,  not  more  than  two  months  since, 
upon  a morning  of  September,  Madame  Momy 
aroused  her  neighbors  a^  a very  early  hour,  with 
the  tale  that  her  husband  had  quarreled  w'ith  her  in 
more  angry  mood  than  w'as  his  custom,  and  had  lefi 
the  house  in  a rage,  threatening  to  commit  suicide 
She  begged  them  to  seek  his  body. 

The  neighbors  searched  a coppice  near  the  house, 
after  which,  guided  by  her  suggestions,  they  dragged 
a fish-pond,  upon  the  edge  of  which  they  had  found 
traces  of  recent  steps.  After  repealed  trials  they 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  M.  Morny,  with 
only  a single,  slight  wound,  insufficient  to  have 
caused  death,  and  in  due  time  the  funeral  and  burial 
followed. 

Suspicion,  however,  was  kindled  against  the 
wife,  in  view  of  her  hatred  of  M.  Morny  and  of  her 
attachment  to  M.  Tugy.  In  virtue  of  these  sus- 
picions the  body  was  disinterred,  and  there  was 
found,  upon  closer  examination,  undoubted  evi- 
dences of  strangulation.  Madame  Momy,  accused 
and  confined,  after  many  denials  and  endless  con- 
fusion of  story,  avowed  that  he  had  been  murdered 
in  her  presence  by  the  agency  of  M.  Tugy.  The 
lover,  confounded  by  this  evidence  of  treachery, 
has  retorted  upon  the  unfortunate  woman ; and  in 
this  state  the  case  nowr  comes  before  the  criminal 
court. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  result,  it  surely  ofiers  a 
crying  example  of  the  malignity  w’hich  governs  vast 
numbers  of  the  French  forced  matches,  by  which 
youth  is  tied  to  the  decrepitude  of  age,  and  the 
worst  sorts  of  vice  nourished  under  the  cover  of 
domestic  endearment.  It  may  be  w'orth  while  lo 
inquire  (for  those  who  write  essays  in  the  soberer 
part  of  our  journal)  if  the  New  York  marriages  of 
money  and  convenience  may  not  be  nourishing  the 
same  sort  of  criminal  tendencies  ? 


Another  story  of  more  agreeable,  and  yet  of  a 
soft  tragic  hue,  is  running  the  round  of  the  Paris 
papers. 

Mademoiselle  X , five  years  ago,  was  a gay- 

spirited  worker  in  a garret  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chausaie 
d^Antin;  she  bound  ladies’  shoes,  by  which  she 
earned  wherewith  to  help  out  her  menage,  and  on 
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Thursdays  and  Sundays  she  gave  her  joyous  ness 
play  at  the  ball  of  the  Jardin  Mabille.  She  soon 
became  known  here  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
liveliest  of  the  grisettes ; she  gained  an  immortal 
soubriifuet,  and  w as  the  toast  for  all  the  wine-drink- 
ers in  the  garden  cabinets. 

Under  this  reign  over  student  hearts  she  was  ob- 
served by  a wealthy  German  baron  (the  Germans 
are  all  barons),  who  carried  his  admiration  to  the 
Quixotic,  or  to  the  rational,  extent  of  marrying 
MademoLscllc  X — who  thenceforth  kept  her  car- 
riage, and  w'as  known  (more  or  less)  in  the  polite 

world  as  the  Baroness . Rumor  said  of  her, 

that  in  this  situation  she  w'holly  reformed  her  life, 
devoted  herself  to  the  happiness  of  the  baron,  did 
frequent  deeds  of  charity,  and  was  constant  in  her 
attendance  at  the  church  of  the  Madeleine. 

One  day  the  Baron  died.  The  Baroness  showed 
a grief  w’hich  had  the  rare  merit  (in  widows)  of  be- 
ing unfeigned.  She  continued  her  offices  of  chari- 
ly clad  in  w^eeds  ; attended  constantly  at  the  church, 
until — only  a month  after  her  Baron’s  death — she 
tbed  of  grief ! The  Paris  papers  make  a wonder  of 
the  story,  as  indeed  they  well  may  ; and  no  stranger 
tomb  inscription  could  be  put  in  P}re  la  Chaise  than 
that  of  a Mabille  grisette,  who,  for  the  love  of  a hits- 
band,  grieved  herself  to  death  ’ 


Dipping  our  pen  here  into  coloring  of  a more  joy- 
ous hue,  we  may  toll  our  readers  somewhat  of  the 
changes  which  are  just  now  coming  upon  the  Paris 
world  of— dress.  For  even  this  matter  is  not  for- 
gotten in  the  clamor  of  w'ar,  and  in  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  stag-hunts  of  Fontainebleau.  But  sin- 
gularly, and  yet  naturally  enough,  the  Turkish  ten- 
dencies and  the  war  talk  are  having  their  insensible 
influence  upon  fashions,  both  of  men  and  w’omen. 

First — Turbans  are  coming  in  vogue  ; and  a cer- 
tain modiste  of  the  Chaussee  d’Antin  is  said  to  have 
made  her  name  and  her  fortune  together,  the  month 
last  past,  by  showing  in  her  window  the  most  pi- 
quant head-dress  imaginable,  thoroughly^  la  Orien- 
taU.  Indeed,  we  rejoice  in  this  pretty  change,  and 
hope  it  will  not  be  one  merely  of  the  hour.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  becoming  to  a rich  face  of  eighteen, 
or  even  of  eight-and-twenty,  whether  it  have  Turk- 
ish darkness,  or  the  light-colored  surroundings 
which  give  zest  to  the  Georgian  or  Circassian  beau- 
tie.s,  than  a deep,  rich  turban,  intertwined  with 
golden  tissue,  and  splendid  w'ith  some  gorgeous  hue. 

The  Oriental  patterns  of  dress-stuff  are,  more- 
over, thoroughly  h la  mode;  and  even  the  fashion- 
able IxKjk-binders  are  putting  up  their  covers  in  Ara- 
besque.  Little  girls  and  boys  are  toddling  about  in 
loose  pantaloons,  and  w'ho  knows  but  a new  and 
more  effective  Bloomerism  may  grow  up  out  of  the 
Turkish  war. 

As  for  men,  swords,  and  breeches,  and  cocked 
aats  arc  in  order  as  court  suit  for  the  winter ; and, 
without  doubt,  many  an  ambitious  American  di- 
plomatist will  worry  greatly  over  the  new  orders  of 
Secretary  Marcy,  when  he  finds  himself  in  simple, 
old-fashioned  black,  beside  all  the  elegant  costumes 
which  the  war-spirit  and  the  Imperial  pride  are  re- 
viving. Not  only  is  this  old  costume  to  be  the  court 
rule,  but  there  is  very  serious  talk  of  introducing  it 
— minus  the  sword — in  private  circles  ; and  there  are 
sly  hints  dispatched  that  the  new  managing  control 
of  the  Opera  des  Italiens  will  commend  to  all  gentle- 
men frequenters  of  the  loges,  breeches,  knee-buck- 
les, cocked  hats,  and  straight  collars. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  great  demand  for  crim- 
••on  cloth  caps  of  Turkish  or  Greek  fashion  ; and  we 


are  in  momentary  expectation  of  finding  our  adven- 
turous Genin  or  Knox  lighting  up  their  windows 
with  full  head-suits  from  Stamboul,  and  issuing  ad- 
vertisements in  the  name  of  Allah  or  Mohammed 
the  Prophet ! 

Pipes  retain  position  in  the  mouths  of  the  culti- 
vated, as  heretofore.  The  only  change  to  be  noted 
is  a wonderful  elongation  of  stem,  and  not  infre- 
quently, a quirk  or  a twist  through  a dish  of  Cologne. 

Yet  another  phase  this  Turkish  mania  is  assum- 
ing, which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  down.  A 
noted  caterer  for  the  public  amusement  in  Paris,  sat- 
isfied that  the  Byzantine  capital  could  be  turned  to 
account,  and  render  good  per  centage,  has  sent  on 
orders  to  the  Eastern  capital  for  a troupe  of  native 
artistes  to  report  themselves  directly  at  his  bureau 
in  Paris,  and  to  enter  at  once  upon  such  feats  of 
alhlelism,  singing,  or  other  mode,  as  might  be  most 
agreeable  or  easy  for  them  ; the  chief  point  being  to 
exhibit  them  in  native  costume,  and  to  show  to  all 
Paris  what  manner  of  men  the  Russians  w'ere  en- 
tered upon  battle  with.  The  reply  to  the  summons 
of  the  manager  was  to  the  effect  that  not  a score  of 
Turks  of  sound  wind  and  limb  were  to  be  found  in 
Constantinople  ; but,  should  an  armistice  occur,  it 
might  be  possible  to  secure  the  loan  of  tw  enty  Turks 
for  two  months,  from  the  camp  of  Omar  Pascha,  tp- 
gethcr  with,  if  thought  desirable,  sundry  native  Mol- 
davians and  Wall achians,  male  and  female,  dancers 
and  singers  ; and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  de- 
sirable result  is  looked  forward  to  with  anxious  in- 
terest. 

Yet  one  more  extravagance  growing  out  of  the 
Eastern  war  remains  to  be  noted,  which  will  have 
its  interest  for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  occu- 
pied with  the  driving  of  quills,  and  with  watching 
the  cobw'cbby  aspect  of  changes,  moral  and  politicaJ. 
w'hich  drift  past  our  office  solitude.  A corps  of  in- 
defatigable writers  of  all  nations  have  set  off  for  ih«* 
scene  of  hostilities,  each  one  bent  upon  rendering 
the  most  vivid  and  graphic  account  of  dress,  manners, 
battle,  blood,  floods,  and  negotiation,  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  render  on  paper.  At  least,  such  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  all  those  journals  who  have  special 
correspondents  upon  the  ground,  or,  indeed,  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  fear, 
however,  that  very  much  of  this  speciality  of  corre- 
spondence is  made  up  from  the  consultation  of  a 
good  map,  long  cramming  in  old  travelers,  and  a 
dexterous  use  of  fancy,  and  a free  sweep  of  the 
quill.  We  have  some  thought  of  venturing  upon 
the  ground  ourselves,  w'ithout,  how'ever,  the  incon- 
venience of  stepping  out  of  doors  in  this  harsh  win- 
tery  season  ; and  we  make  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
w'c  could,  with  a little  effrontery,  a little  vigorous 
reading  of  Turkish  travels,  and  the  Zeitung,  make 
up  as  good  a letter  from  Stamboul  as  any  man  in 
the  town. 

What  a medium  of  new's  and  notions,  by-the-by, 
this  letter-writing  for  the  papers  is  becoming ! What 
an  immense  population  is  grow’ing  up,  with  no  os- 
tensible means  of  support  save  only  letter-writing ! 
What  a literature  of  letters  is  deluging  our  papers  ! 
The  time  was  when  it  was  a distinguished  mark  of 
ability  and  successful  management  for  a journal  to 
have  a regular  and  special  correspondent  even  at 
the  seat  of  government.  Now,  that  distinction  is 
vulgar.  The  journal  is  an  exception  to  journals 
which  has  not  a writing  editor  in  all  the  great  capi- 
tals of  the  world,  and  occasional  correspondents  in 
every  village  of  the  United  States.  We  never  stir 
out  of  our  office,  nowadays,  without  expecting  to 
meet  a correspondent.  In  our  last  summer’s  jaunt 
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through  New  England,  we  fancied  every  man  in  a 
black  coat  a correspondent.  The  railway  cars  are 
full  of  them.  There  was  a time  when  it  was  a dis- 
tinction— not,  perhaps,  an  enviable  one,  but  yet  a 
distinction — to  correspond  with  a journal  that  put 
your  words  in  type.  The  distinction  has  gone  by. 
We  know  of  few  men  who  do  not  write  letters  to 
the  papers,  or  who,  at  least,  have  not,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  written  such  letters.  We  almost  de- 
spair of  meeting  again  the  old-fashioned  men  who 
did  not  write,  and  who  never  thought  of  writing,  and 
who  therefore  felt  a degree  of  respect  for  our  kith 
and  kin  of  the  journals. 

We  might  even  recommend  to  many  of  our  breth- 
ren that  they  retire  and  secure  respect  and  distinc- 
tion. We  foel  satisfied  it  is  their  surest  way  of  win- 
ning cither. 

We  have  dropped  a hint  of  the  easy  way  in  which 
letter-writing  may  be  carried  on  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  without  much  regard  to  the  locum  in  quo  of  the 
writer.  We  propose,  for  the  nonce,  to  give  a bit  of 
sample  of  this  mode  of  keeping  up  special  communi- 
cation, and  will  even  venture  to  predict  that  our  own 
letter-writing,  here  in  the  dusty  office,  with  Frank- 
lin Square  steaming  in  our  eye  under  the  melting 
snows  of  December,  will  compare  fairly  enough  with 
the  transatlantic  correspondents  of  half  of  our  jour- 
nals. 

Thus,  dating  from  Constantinople  in  the  last  of 
November,  we  should  say;  Mr.  Editor — You  can 
hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  excited  state  of  the  city 
through  the  three  weeks  last  past.  The  war  has  be- 
gun ; the  joint  fleets  have  entered ; the  winter  is 
pushing  down  from  the  north.  But  1 must  be  more 
particular.  You  know  the  rabid  feeling  which  all 
the  street  folk  of  Constantinople  have  throughout 
entertained  in  respect  to  the  Russian  aggression, 
and  the  urgency  with  which  they  have  insisted  upon 
active  measures  being  pursued.  The  Greeks  in- 
deed, or  rather  the  Greek  Turks,  are  so  far  in  the 
minority  among  street  people,  that  they  make  no 
show  of  a counter  opinion,  and  have  been  very  con- 
tent to  stick  to  their  country  and  their  attar  of  rose, 
trembling  mean  time  lest  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet 
should  become  w’orked  up  to  such  a pitch  of  indig- 
nation as  to  pillage  their  houses  and  cut  their  infi- 
del throats.  Indeed,  through  all  the  later  part  of 
summer,  the  Christians,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
have  felt  a little  catching  of  the  breath  at  sight  of 
every  bonfire  blazing  on  the  heights  of  Pera  j and 
no  sight  has  been  so  welcome  to  them  as  the  pres- 
ent entry  of  the  conjoined  fleets  of  England  and  of 
B'rance.  They  feel  now'  the  consciousness  of  pro- 
tection, by  the  force,  if  need  be,  of  Christian  arms. 

The  bonfire  among  the  infidels  is  a sort  of  dem- 
onstration equivalent  to  our  Bowery  meetings,  and 
is  a warm  manifestation  of  disapproval  of  such 
measures  as  the  Divan  may  decide  upon.  Thus,  if 
the  disappointed  olfice-seekers  of  New- York  were 
Turks,  they  w'ould  undoubtedly,  before  this,  hare 
lit  a tar-barrel,  and  thrown  an  effigy  of  the  President 
into  the  blaze. 

But,  revenons  h nos  moutons ; which  means,  I will 
get  back  to  the  news.  An  armed  vessel  of  war 
from  beyond  Gibraltar  is,  you  know,  the  rarest  of 
all  tights  in  the  Brazen  Horn  ; the  consequence  has 
been,  that  all  the  world  hereabout  has  been  agog  dur- 
ing the  week  with  looking  on  wondcringly  at  the 
great  fleet  which  swims  in  the  Eye  of  Stamboul. 
But  though  your  Turk  is  as  eager  to  see  things 
strange  and  wonderful  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
does  not  indulge  in  extravagant  expressions ; and 
the  most  you  will  tee  in  the  turbaned  groups  which 


collect  upon  the  points  of  observation  is  a stolid  m- 
tentness  of  gaze,  and  a heavier  whiff  of  the  burning 
scarfalatti ; and  the  most  you  will  hear  will  be  a 
steadily  and  sturdily  uttered  oath  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  and  of  his  prophet,  w ho  is  Mohammed ! 

Yet  beneath  the  exterior  of  calm  there  is  a very 
burning  reservoir  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  wildly 
enough  displayed  in  the  bulletins  wldch  come  to 
I hand  from  the  seat  of  w ar.  They  are  brimming 
with  hope,  bravado,  and  contempt  of  the  infidel  dogs. 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  know  nothing  of  the  war  except  what  they 
gain  from  the  Imperial  bulletins  ; and  even  strangers, 
your  correspondent  among  them,  are  obliged  to  con 
suit  such  stray  French  journalism  as  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon  in  the  counting-rooms  of  the  En- 
glish and  Greek  merchants.  In  the  face  of  the  great 
dearth  of  papers,  we  wander  about  whole  days,  not 
unfrequently,  with  not  an  inkling  of  the  w'hereabouts 
of  cither  army,  or  even  (unless  it  be  in  sight)  of  the 
allied  fleet. 

As  a casual  token  of  the  old  leaven  of  animosity 
which  lies  bctw'een  French  and  English,  I may  men- 
tion, what  has  not  crept  into  the  journals,  that  no 
little  ill-feeling  grew  up  between  the  sailors  of  the 
tw'o  fleets  about  the  entry  of  the  first  ships  through 
the  Straits.  The  English,  as  you  are  aware,  led  off, 
and  the  French  (a  few  discontented  ones)  claim 
that  it  was  effected  by  a cheatery,  which  they  are 
not  disposed  to  forget.  Opinion  here  is  various 
about  the  active  operations  of  the  allied  fleet,  though 
it  is  now  generally  affirmed  and  believed  that  if  the 
Russians  pass  an  army  over  the  Danube,  though 
only  by  a day^s  march,  that  the  ships  will  lead  on 
into  the  Black  Sea.  If  this  come  about,  they  w ill 
surely  make  deadly  work  among  the  Russian  ship- 
ping and  shore  towns. 

The  new  French  embassador  has  arrived,  and 
with  his  brilliant  military  staff,  quite  throws  the 
civic  state  of  Lord  Redcliffe  into  the  shade.  It  is 
mooted,  even,  if  he  do  not  as  much  surpass  his  Brit- 
ish compeer  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  now  that  di- 
plomacy has  got  the  aid  of  guns  and  epaulettes. 

Trade,  as  you  may  readily  imagine,  is  at  a very 
dull  stage.  Ships  of  grain  abound,  but  the  relays  of 
voyageurs  who  used  to  bask  the  winter  out  in  their 
caiques  on  the  soft  waters  of  our  Brazen  Horn  (a 
charming  strait  it  is  !)  are  nowhere  now  to  be  found. 
The  fat  and  greasy  Turks  can  no  longer  impose 
their  attar  of  roses  with  unctuous  words  and  action 
on  misguided  tourists.  The  brilliant  things  are 
packed  off  for  Paris,  and  turbans,  and  pipes,  and 
slippers  are  bought  belter  (the  papers  tell  us)  on  the 
Boulevard. 

A company  or  two  of  Russian  captives  are,  they 
say,  in  the  city,  or,  rather,  across  the  Horn  at  Pera. 
They  are  kept  quietly  confined,  but  enjoy  the  Sar- 
acen hospitality  of  coffee  and  pipes  ! 

We  are  sure  this  letter  contains  nothing  but  truth, 
and  wc  appeal  to  our  readers  if  it  has  not  an  air  of 
vraisemblance. 

If,  again,  we  were  to  undertake  a letter  from  Italy, 
it  w'ould  be  in  this  strain : 

My  dear . (This  air  of  privacy  has  a good 

effect.  It  seems  to  have  been  intercepted,  and,  of 
course,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon.) 

Here  we  are  at  length  in  the  old  tumble-dow'n 
city  of  Bologna ; a dirty,  lumbering  place,  with  long, 
dark  galleries  under  the  houses,  unfinished  brick- 
fronted  churches,  and  two  tall  red  towers,  that  look 
as  if  to-morrow  would  be  their  last  day,  and  we 
struggling  at  supper-time  under  the  mortar  frag 
ments. 
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Italy^  to  tell  truth,  has  very  much  the  same  air  with 
the  twin  towers  of  Bologna,  and  leans  all  askew, 
threatening  to  come  down  with  a great  crash  one  of 
these  odd  times,  and  bury  whoever  is  beneath. 

1 have  but  a scurvy  respect  f#r  Papal  olTicials, 
and  a douceur  of  a couple  ol  pauls  (tw  enty  cents  our 
money)  carried  me  safely  through  the  hands  of  a ter- 
rific-looking official, with  long  mustache  and  sword  to 
match,  who  presided  over  the  Doganaof  the  Church. 
Only  one  contraband  article  gives  the  dignitaries 
much  trouble,  and  that  is  information  ; by  which  I 
mean  such  information  as  is  printed  in  journals  and 
books.  The  Pope,  it  would  seem,  has  a grievous  fear 
of  books  which  contain  any  ; and  if  a man  could  write 
a book  without  containing  any,  he  might  supply,  I 
am  sure,  the  whole  Papal  dominions.  Can^t  you 

get  Mr.  R to  turn  his  hand  that  way  ? 1 really 

believe  he  would  succeed  ; if  not,  his  conversation 
certainly  belies  him.  But  a truce  to  jokes,  least  of 
all  about  friends. 

Every  traveler  is  full  ad  nauseam^  you  know,  of 
the  begging  pests  of  Italy,  so  I will  spare  you  that 

topic,  merely  saying  that  H ’s  account  is  not 

strained  (which  is  a wonder).  At  the  very  outposts, 
before  we  had  scaled  Mount  Cenis,  they  came  upon 
us — men,  women,  children — w ith  papers  and  with- 
out ; with  eyes  and  without ; with  legs  and  without ; 
With  souls  and  without ; and — would  you  believe  it  ? 
— they  even  begged  on  horseback;  iind  in  Venice, 
begged  in  boats ! 

The  cookery  we  are  getting  used  to,  though  Tom 
has  not  altogether  smoothed  his  temper  yet  to  the  oil 
with  w’hich  they  insist  on  stewing  even  the  fresh  eggs 
which  we  find  at  the  road-side  inns.  As  for  wines, 
they  are  execrable ; and  though  you  may,  perhaps, 
have  heard  as  much  through  the  papers,  a strange 
disease  has  got  among  the  vines  throughout  Italy, 
and  even  in  France  the  farmers  are  rooting  up  tlieir 
vineyards  by  the  acre  ; and  in  ten  years  from  now*, 
if  the  disease  be  not  stayed,  there  will  be  no  more 
Falernian  (a  disgusting,  sour  wine,  by-thc-way) 
drank  on  the  Seven  Hills,  or  any  where  in  that 
neighlxirhood.  What  the  disease  is,  or  how  to  cure 
it,  nobody  knows  ; and  it  is  making  as  much  talk  in 
the  scientific  corner  of  the  journals  as  the  potato  rot 
does  w ith  us. 

As  for  political  content,  about  which,  being  a Soft 
Shell,  I would  l>e  glad  to  have  information,  there  is 
very  little  of  any  sort.  The  w'orld  hereabout  seems 
.00  poor,  and  miserable,  and  fugged  out  with  some 
three  thousand  years  of  life,  to  know  whal  content 
is ; and  they  seem  to  be  waiting  restlessly,  with 
hands  and  mouth  open,  for  the  world  to  come  to  an 
end.  Whatever  they  do  now'adays,  whether  in  the 
way  of  architecture,  engineering,  gardening,  book- 
making, preaching,  or  dancing,  is  done  barrenly,  and 
as  if  no  crop  w'as  looked  for,  however  much  seed  is 
spent. 

V’'et  the  meadows  are  fat,  and  the  white  cattle  of 
Clitumnus,  about  which  Macaulay  or  somebody  has 
made  a poetic  hit,  are  well-fed  animals,  very  sleek, 
and  with  a capital  feel  (1  tried  them)  for  the  butchers. 

Terni  (tell  E about  it)  is  a fairish  waterfall, 

especially  after  rain,  and  the  trees  thereabout  are 
picturesque  ; beside  w'hich,  there  is  a charming  view 
from  the  heights  over  as  sweet  a plain  as  you  would 
see  any  where  in — Virginia. 

Assassinations  keep  up  their  old  average  in  Italy, 
although  all  weapons  of  defense  or  offense  arc  liable 
to  seizure  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Tell  any 
of  your  pugnacious  friends,  who  may  be  traveling 
this  way  from  the  yellow  fever  region,  that  fheir 
bowie  knives  will  be  mcontincntly  ravished  from 


them.  We  have  just  now  heard  of  an  American 
lady  w'ho  had  the  taste  (bad  or  good,  as  you  may 
think  it)  to  select  an  antique  stiletto  at  a Paris 
shop  for  a paper  cutter,  and  who  lost  the  same  at 
the  hands  of  the  police  so  soon  us  she  arrived  in 
the  Austrian  territory.  She  was  informed,  however, 
in  very  polite  German,  that  the  stiletto  should  re- 
main at  the  bureau  of  the  authorities,  subject  to  her 
reclamation  whenever  she  was  ready  to  quit  the 
country.  A book  with  a liberal  opinion  in  it  (as  1 
have  already  hinted)  is  as  bad  as  a dirk. 

The  poets  (you,  iny  dear  fellow,  among  them) 
have  given  us  prosy  people  a very  absurd  hanker- 
ing after  Italy,  which  nowadays,  at  any  rate,  falls 
far  short  of  the  programme,  li  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a very  melancholy  region  ; quite  full  of  distressed 
and  beggarly  people,  who  grope  about  under  the 
shadows  of  the  old  ruins,  and  under  the  Ice  of  church 
walla,  like  so  many  ghosts  in  steeple  hats.  The 
life,  and  fire,  and  bustle  which  keeps  an  American 
soul  awake,  and  which  furnishes  him  with  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea,  does  not  show  its  hand  in  any 
corner  of  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  artists,  whom 
Tom  is  inclined  to  make  exceptional,  are  a sleepy 
set  of  fellows,  in  great  cavernous  studios,  whited 
with  marble  dust,  and  ghostly  as  the  rest. 

American  ladies  latterly  have  bred  quite  a new 
reputation  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  Leghorn  Gulf. 
You  know  the  magnificent  (you  called  her)  Marga- 
ret Fuller  was  here  for  a lime ; and  there  have 
been  since  other  writing  ladies  and  artist  ladies, 
who,  with  plenty  of  genius,  have  shown  a little 
Bloomer-like  independence  in  their  action  ; from 
all  which  it  has  come  about  that  the  ladies  of  our 
troop  were  looked  upon  with  a little  wonderment, 
and  the  stares  of  the  Italians  seemed  to  express  a 
surprise  that  they  were  not  in  long  bools,  or  with  a 
man’s  hat ! 

The  ladies  were  not  flattered. 

The  patrol  is  just  now  passing  underlhe  window 
The  Papal  soldiers — they  are  the  only  well-dressed 
men  we  see,  saving  all  the  while  our  courier,  w'ho 
is  a pattern  of  a fellow,  and  will  to-morrow  mail  you 
this,  charging  me  the  postage,  and  leaving  it  for  you 
to  pay.  It  is  his  way.  Adieu. 

We  commend  our  friend’s  letter  to  the  lovers  oi 
recent  news  and  of  foreign  correspondents,  satisfied 
that  they  will  find  in  him  a wakeful  obsetver,  and 
one  possessed  of  the  best  opportunities. 

We  may  possibly  take  occasion  to  renew,  from 
time  to  time,  our  letters  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  whim  may  take  us,  trusting  that  our 
readers  will  keep  in  grateful  regard  the  energy  which 
enables  us  to  secure  so  efficient  and  extensive  a 
corps  of  foreign  correspondents. 

A story  or  two  of  the  French  capital  are  hanging 
in  our  pen  nib,  but  we  dash  them  back  into  our  ink- 
pot, where  they  shall  have  a month  of  the  sable 
pickle,  and  then,  please  the  pen,  shall  be  stretched 
on  the  canvas  of  our  page. 

It  may  be  serviceable  to  drop  a hint  to  such  voy- 
aging Americans  as  may  be  planning  pleasure  trips 
down  the  Danube  and  into  the  East  the  coming  (i.  e., 
1 present)  season,  that  the  inconveniences  thrown 
I in  the  way,  even  in  the  event  of  peace  remaining 
I undisturbed,  w ill  make  the  trip  any  thing  but  one 
of  agremens.  Even  now*,  the  Inquisition  is  almost 
on  a w'ar-footing  for  those  traveling  in  Lombard 
Italy ; as  a friend  writes  us  that  even  his  letters 
were  not  suffered  to  escape,  but  submitted  to  such 
investigation  as  a Germanized  Italian  official  could 
i give. 
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We  quote  a paragraph  or  two  from  his  letter : 

“ The  officials  one  meets  with  in  Lombardy,  are 
for  the  most  part  renegade  Italians ; that  is  to  say, 
men  who  have  sold  their  souls  for  Austrian  money, 
and  who  do  such  ignoble  works  for  their  Imperial 
master  and  patron,  as  even  the  Austrians  themselves 
would  disdain  to  do.  You  can  readily  imagine  in 
what  loving  regard  these  officials  are  held  by  the 
great  body  of  Lombard  subjects,  and  w’ith  what  im- 
pertinent inquisition  and  despotism  they  retort  the 
silent,  but  expressive  contempt  of  their  country- 
men. 

“ The  Austrian  (born)  officials  are,  when  met 
with,  much  less  scrutinizing,  and  in  a general  way, 
be^er  bred  men ; the  officers  (military)  are  fine- 
looking,  exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  have  the  air 
of  gentlemen.  The  sub-officers  are  indeed  full  of 
airs,  and  seem  to  take  a delight  in  startling  old 
women  and  starvelings,  by  thrashing  their  swords 
along  the  pavements  of  the  Milan  streets,  and  frown- 
ing upon  all  the  world. 

**  I need  hardly  say  that  there  exists  no  sort  of 
familiar  intercouse  between  the  best  bred  of  the 
Lombard  people — either  men  or  ladies — and  the 
Austrian  officers.  By  common  consent,  these  last 
are  thoroughly  tabooed  in  the  salon ; and  it  is  strik- 
ing to  note  their  isolation  both  in  the  theatre  and 
upon  all  the  public  promenades.  The  Austrian  la- 
dies who  have  follow’ed  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
to  their  provincial  establishments,  are  very  few  in 
number,  and,  as  usual,  exceedingly  unattractive  in 
appearance. 

**  In  Venice,  as  being  nearer  the  Imperial  capital, 
more,  of  course,  are  to  be  found ; and  there  are  quite 
enough,  in  connection  with  the  sympathizing  Rus- 
sian ladies,  to  make  up  German-talking  coteries  of 
their  own.  Russians,  and  Russian  families  abound 
in  Venice.  It  would  appear  that  Nicholas  is  confi- 
dent that  under  Austrian  rule,  his  good  subjects  will 
listen  to  no  dangerous  liberalism  of  sentiment,  and 
be  thrown  in  contact  with  very  few  of  the  disciples 
of  progress.  As  a consequence,  he  ‘ grants  permis- 
sion* to  sundry  ‘ princely  families’  to  pass  a year  in 
the  Lombard  cities,  on  condition  that  they  go  no  far- 
ther, and  that  their  intercourse  be  always  conducted 
(undei*  ’ espionage  of  Russian  officials)  with  prop- 
er regard  * .he  precedents,  and  instructions  of  their 
father  Emperor.  One  can  not  avoid  calling  to  mind 
again,  and  again,  in  view  of  the  present  fraterniza- 
tion of  Eastern  European  monarchs,  and  the  in- 
creasing rigor  of  their  despotism,  the  old  prophecy 
of  Napoleon,  that  Europe  would  be  Cossack,  or 
Republican,  within  the  century. 

“ The  slowness,  and  lack  of  vigor,  which  charac- 
terize every  work  of  internal  improvement,  whether 
telegraph,  railway,  or  steam  communication  of  any 
kind,  give  countenance  to  the  idea  of  a relapse  ; not 
indeed,  that  improvements  are  not  in  progress,  but 
they  maintain  such  poor  relation  to  progress  other- 
where, that  they  seem  no  progress  at  all. 

“ For  example,  arailw'ay  between  Milan  and  Ven- 
ice, projected  I think  as  early  as  1839,  and  certainly 
commenced  as  early  as  1840,  is  still  no  more  than 
half  complete  ; and  this  notwithstanding  the  route 
traverses  a perfectly  level  country,  with  but  two 
short  tunnels  throughout  its  entire  length  of  some 
200  miles.  The  rate  of  speed  upon  the  parts  com- 
pleted, is,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  good  keeping  with 
the  energy  of  its  general  direction — rarely  reaching 
twenty  miles  the  hour,  and  averaging  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  First  class  passengers  are  allowed  lOlbs. 
of  luggage ; and  pay  for  the  overplus  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  three  cents  a pound ' Vivt  la  bagateUe  ! 


**  But  I wish  you  could  step  over  under  this  glow 
ing  sky  for  a month,  if  it  were  only  to  watch  the 
blue  shadows  in  the  hills,  and  to  treat  yourself  to  a 
moonlight  gondola  ride  across  the  glittering  lagoon. 
Then  and  there  you  might  forget  Austria  and  Au» 
trians,  and  the  ignoble  state  of  the  forlorn  country, 
and  grow  into  the  meraor>'  of  the  old  things,  which 
once  made  a Royalty  of  every  dependence  of  the 
floating  city  ; and  which  (if  you  have  read  him)  have 
crazed  the  eloquent  Ruskin,  into  his  monomania 
about  Venetian  Stones! 

“ Pack  your  portmanteau,  call  a cab,  drive  to  the 
East  River,  drop  into  a Mediterranean  fruiter,  smoke 
your  pipe  quietly  over  seas,  knock  out  the  ashes  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  hum  Italian  songs  (if  you  know 
any)  along  the  South  Coasts  of  olives  and  wine,  bare 
your  head  to  the  soft  Simoon,  sleep  to  the  rustle  of 
the  Southern  waves,  and  I will  meet  you  on  the 
Quay  at  Leghorn !” 

Alas,  for  us  in  our  office  solitude,  in  our  office 
drudgery,  with  the  first  snows  of  winter  dampening 
every  inch  of  paving-stone,  and  the  stem  east  w inds 
whistling  over  the  Bowery  wastes,  this  pleasant  talk 
of  other  climes  seems  like  the  liap-hazard  note  of  out 
canary,  that  swings  over  our  window  in  the  little 
breakfast  room  ; — ^just  as  gentle,  just  as  unattaina 
ble,  just  as  winged  ! 

But  courage  ! If  we  hare  toil,  and  piles  of  jour- 
nals, and  dusty  cobwebs  in  our  office  comer ; if  w« 
have  the  chill  of  north  winds  beating  eagerly  for  en-' 
trance  at  the  w indow  chinks,  and  wet  streets,  and 
cold  sky,  and  long  nights,  and  ever-renewing  days 
of  battle  against  winter,  and  battle  against  work,  we 
have  with  it  all,  the  consciousness  of  forming  part 
of  a people  who  direct  their  own  affairs,  who  come 
and  go,  whither  and  when  they  will,  who  mete  out 
plenty  to  the  suffering,  and  instruction  to  the  hopa- 
ful,  and  contentment  to  all  honest  endeavor. 

The  Americans  are,  to  be  sure,  guilty  of  a great 
deal  of  empty  self-glorification  ; very  much  of  which 
a good,  round  of  European  advancement  in  the  more 
delicate  and  refined  arts  of  civilization,  may  prune 
away,  and  subdue.  But  we  pity  the  man,  who  even 
in  the  sight  of  all  that  is  most  grand  and  imposing  in 
Continental  art,  or  of  all  that  adaptiveness  of  Paris- 
ian habit,  to  make  every  day  a holiday,  and  every 
year  a ff^tc  of  pleasure,  can  forget  to  be  proud  ano 
joyous,  in  view  of  his  part  and  duty,  in  carrying  out 
that  noble  experiment  of  self-government,  which  is 
just  now,  on  this  side  the  water,  devolving  its  bless 
ings  of  plenty,  and  energy,  and  wealth,  upon  twenty 
millions  of  native  and  of  foreign-bom  citizens. 

And  with  this  much  of  patriotic  exuberation  ol 
temper  and  ink,  we  stick  our  pen  in  its  stand,  and 
throw  ourselves  back  in  our  Chair  for  another  month 
of  outlook  (through  the  w'indows  of  our  journals) 
upon  the  world  here  and  abroad. 


(^iIit^fB  Srflintr. 

*Ti8  Winter  ! and  the  rain  rains  eold, 

With  fttMt  and  snow  on  every  bill ; 

And  Boreas,  with  his  blast  so  bold. 

Is  threatening  all  the  kyo  to  kill  !*’ 

Yes;  Burns  is  right.  W'inter  is  indeed  among 
us.  Long  evenings  have  come  upon  us ; friends 
gather  together  around  the  social  fire-sides  in  the 
great  city  : in  the  country,  now,  the  piles  of  liecch, 
hickory,  and  maple  wood,  roar  up  the  wide-backed 
chimney  ; in  the  corner  there  is  a willow  basket  of 
toothsome  apples,  vari-colored,  but  all  **  good  ;**  the 
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Newtown  pippin,  the  Pearinain,  the  Spiteenbergh, 
the  Rho<le  Island ; in  the  other  corner  of  the  fire- 
place there  is  a pitcher  of  nice  sweet  cider ; father 
is  reading  ; mother  is  knitting,  and  you  can  hear  the 
“coTered  sound”  of  her  needles,  “nip-nip,  nip- 
nip  and  only  now  and  then  she  “ drops  a stitch 
“the  boys”  are  making  a hand-sled  for  to-morrow*8 
fun  in  the  snow’,  or  to  draw  in  “ W’ood  and  chips” 
at  night.  All  right  with  “ the  girls,”  too,  who  are 
making  clothes  for  the  little  folks  or  themselves. 
Now’  take  “ Harper*s  Magazine,”  and  sit  down, 
when  you  are  a little  tired,  and  see  what  good  things 
are  provided  for  you,  both  to  please  the  eye  and  to 
amuse  the  mind. 

At  one  time,  after  the  Trollopes,  and  the  Basil 
Halls,  and  “ the  likes  of  them”  had  been  telling  their 
abusive  stories  about  this  country  and  its  sover- 
eigns, there  w as  nothing  that  gave  an  American  wag 
a greater  pleasure  than  to  mislead  the  itinerant  En- 
glish cockneys  who  chanced  to  be  traveling  among 
us.  “ These  are  nice  ’ills,”  said  one  of  these  to  a 
passenger  on  the  deck  of  a Hudson-river  steamboat, 
as  they  were  passing  the  West  Point  Highlands ; 
“ w*ats  the  name  of  ’em  ?” 

“ Ben  Cro’nest  and  Ben  Anthony,”  answered  the 
interrogated  passenger. 

“ Thenk-ye,”  said  our  cockney  tourist ; and  down 
w’ent  the  new’  titles  of  the  old  mountains.  Ben  Lo- 
mond and  Ben  Nevis  made  it  all  right  to  Mm  mind. 
He  pursued  bis  inquiries  : 

“ Where  does  the  ’Udson  river  empty  into  ?”  said 

be. 

“ Into  Hudson’s  Bay” — and  down  w'ent  a memor- 
andum to  that  effect. 

It  isn’t  four  years  since  a similar  W'ag  made  a kin- 
dred tourist  believe  that  the  remains  of  the  horse 
that  General  Jackson  rode  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  was  buried  beneath  the  site  of  the  present 
Bo w'ling- Green  fountain ! 

But  of  all  the  connected  exaggerations  ever  put 
upon  an  Englishman,  we  regard  the  story  of  the 
Vankee  to  the  cockney  in  a London  and  Liverpool 
rail-car,  as  the  richest  “ specimen”  w’e  have  yet  en- 
countered— in  fact,  a regular  “nuggrr.”  He  had 
been  boasting  of  the  great  speed  on  the  English 
rail-roads ; and  while  the  engine-bell  was  ringing, 
on  approaching  a station,  it  suggested  to  the  Y ankee 
an  opportunity  of  “ taking  down  his  companion  a 
peg  or  two.” 

“ What’s  that  noise  ?”  he  inquired,  with  an  air  of 
innocent  ignorance. 

“ Wc  are  approaching  a town,”  said  the  English- 
man ; “ they  have  to  commence  ringing  about  ten 
miles  before  they  get  to  a station,  or  else  the  train 
would  run  by  it  before  the  bell  could  be  heard ! 
Wonderful,  isn’t  it?  I suppose  they  haven’t  in- 
vented bells  in  America  yet  ?” 

“ W’hy , yaes,  we’ve  got  bells,  but  we  can’t  use  ’em 
on  our  rail-roads.  We  run  so  fast  that  the  train  al- 
ways keeps  ahead  of  the  seound.  ’Taint  no  use  ; 
the  seound  never  reaches  the  village  till  after  the 
train  gets  by.” 

“ Indeed  !”  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

“Fact!”  said  the  Yankee:  “yaes;  had  to  give 
up  Ijells.  Then  we  tried  ihest  eam-whistle — just  as 
bad.  /was  on  a locomoiivc  when  a whistle  was 
tried — goin’  at  a most  fre-mendous  rate — had  to  hold 
my  hair  on  w ith  both  hands.  We  saw  a tw’o-horse 
wagon  crossing  the  truck  abeout  live  miles  ahead, 
and  the  engineer  let  the  whistle  on,  screechin’  like 
a trooper.  1 screamed  awfully,  but  it  won’t  no  use. 
Next  thing  / knew,  I was  a-pickin’  myself  out  of  a 


! pond  by  the  road-side,  and  the  fragments  of  the  lo 
I comotive,  dead  horses,  broken  wagon,  and  a dead 
I engineer,  lying  beside  me.  Jest  then  the  whistle 
! come  along,  mixed  up  with  some  frightful  oaths 
that  I’d  heerd  the  engineer  rip  eout  when  he  first 
see  the  horses.  Poor  fellow ! he  was  dead  afore 
his  voice  got  to  him  ! 

“ Artcr  that  we  tried  lighu,  expectin’  that  they, 
w’ould  travel  faster  than  seound.  We  got  some  that 
was  so  powerful  that  the  chickens  woke  up  all  along 
the  line  of  the  road  when  we  come  by,  supposin’  it 
was  morning.  But  the  old  locomotive  kept  ahead 
of  it  still,  and  was  in  the  darkness,  with  the  light 
dust  on  to  it  behind.  Folks  petitioned  ag’in  it ; 
they  couldn’t  sleep  with  so  much  light  in  the  night 
time. 

“ Finally,  we  had  to  station  electric  telegraph 
poles  along  the  road,  with  signal-men  to  telegraph 
when  the  train  was  in  sight ; I have  heerd  that  some 
of  the  fact  trains  beat  the  lightning  fifteen  minutes 
in  every  forty  miles.  But  I can’t  say  as  that  is  true, 
exactly — the  rest  1 know  to  be  so.” 

The  “ mental  reservation”  as  to  the  loMt  “ fact” 
stated,  probably  disarmed  suspicion  as  to  the  char 
acter  of  the  previous  statements. 

In  most  of  the  Indian  romances  of  modern  time — 
and  they  have  increased  until  nearly  every  reader  is 
heartily  tired  of  them — ^the  “ red  man”  is  the  wise 
man,  the  deep,  the  successful ; and  “ not  to  be 
caught”  in  the  last  result.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
even  one  story,  in  which  there  is  a different  de 
nouement. 

In  a sketch  that  found  its  way  into  the  “ Drawer” 
many  a long  month  ago,  in  which  an  Indian  warrioi 
is  introduced,  in  all  his  bravery  of  paint  and  fealh 
ers,  silence,  and  guttural  exclamations,  the  ensuing 
scene  occurs.  In  this  case  the  Yankee  huntei 
seems  to  have  had  the  “ best  of  the  bargain.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ “Do  you  expect  to  find  Black  Ralph  ?” 

he  asked,  significantly. 

“ Prairie-Wolf  is  called  brave  in  war,”  he  answer 
ed.  “ He  never  turns  his  back  upon  the  enemy. 
He  never  returns  to  his  village  without  the  scalps 
of  his  enemies,  to  hang  up  at  the  door  of  his  lodge.” 

“ You  may  be  a great  warrior,  but  1 reckon  Black 
Ralph  will  live  longer  ’n  you.  The  same  sun  that’ll 
shine  on  your  dead  face,  will  shine  upon  that  onao 
countable  critter  a livin’  man.” 

A slight  change  passes  over  the  features  of  * 
Indian.  He  appears  to  feel  that  there  is  someth i.  . 
prophetic  in  the  w’ords  of  the  trapper.  His  adrer 
sary  goes  on : 

“ It  strikes  me.  Red-skin,  that  you  won’t  see  the 
smoke  of  your  w’igwam  no  more.  Suthin*  seems  to 
tell  me  that  the  silent  steps  of  Death  arc  arteryou.^ 
It’s  my  ’pinion  the  sun  won’t  *rise  and  set’  three 
minutes  afore  there’ll  be  a leetle  hole  in  your  left 
breast,  just  over  your  heart.” 

The  Prairie-Wolf  made  no  reply. 

“ It’s  a mighty  easy  way,  tew,  of  gettln’  out  of  the 
world.  It’s  my  ’pinion  that  a critter  that  goes  under 
in  that  a-way  never  knows  what  hurt  him.” 

“ The  heart  of  the  Prairie-Wolf  is  very  big,”  saio 
the  Indian,  gravely. 

“ Yaes,  but  not  big  enough  for  him  you’re  artcr,’ 
replied  the  trapper.  “You’d  better  pass  the  time 
in  singin’  your  death-song,  if  you  know'  any,  or  you 
may  be  oblecged  to  go  to  the  celebrated  huntin’ 
grounds  without  music.” 

The  reader  will  please  to  infer  that  there  was  “no 
mistake”  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  threat ; 
that  there  was  a “ leetle  hole”  drilled  through  the 
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Prairie-Wolf,  “ big”  as  his  heart  was ; and  that  the 
wilj  Indian  had  for  once  encountered  an  adrersary, 
eTen  in  a modem  romance,  who  knew  about  as  much 
as  himself  of  the  stategy  of  bush-hghting.” 


Beautiful,  says  one  who  loved  little  children, 
beautiful  is  an  infant,  in  whatever  way  we  picture 
it  to  ourselves  ; beautiful  upon  a parentis  knee  ; 
beautiful  awake  or  asleep ; beautiful  at  play,  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  or  under  the  shade-tree  before 
the  door ; beautiful  as  a lamb  in  the  Saviour’s  arms* 
Beautiful  at  the  fount  of  baptism — beautiful  even 
beneath  the  coffin-lid ; in  the  loveliness  of  death — 
with  hands  cross-folded  on  its  little  breast — ^with 
brow  like  moulded  wax — with  eyes  closed  forever 
in  an  eternal  sleep  ! 

if  infants  make  so  prominent  and  lovely  a feat- 
ure in  our  earthly  homes,  what  must  they  be  in 
our  Heavenly  home  ? 

*##♦♦♦ 

They  crowd  around  me  now,  the  silent,  solemn, 
forms  of  myriad  mourners  ! Ye  who  have  counted 
the  stars  of  Heaven  and  the  sands  of  the  sea,  draw 
near  and  tell  me  the  number  of  those  Rachels  in 
whose  shrine,  deep  and  lonely,  the  **  sweet  sorrow” 
for  the  infant  dead ! Where  is  the  family  that  is 
not  divided — part  on  earth,  and  part  in  Heaven? 
Where  is  the  parent  w'ho  does  not  visit  with  tears 
some  little  mound  under  the  willow  ? Where  is  the 
parent  that  does  not,  in  some  lonely  hour,  look  up  to 
Heaven  urith  folded  arms,  and  exclaim,  half  in  sor- 
row, ^*Can  I bring  my  dear  one  back  again?  1 shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  w ill  never  return  to  me !” 

Among  the  almost  countless  little  graves  that 
swell  up  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Greenwood, 
there  is  a charming,  graceful  monument,  of  purest 
white  marble,  bearing  the  following  touching  and 
appropriate  description.  It  rises  over  the  remains 
of  a little  boy  of  rare  beauty  and  intelligence,  the 
son  of  Mr.  William  Oxell,  of  this  city 
Our  God,  to  call  us  homeward. 

His  only  Son  sent  down ; 

And  now,  still  more  to  tempt  oiir  hearts. 

Has  takep  up  our  own.’’ 

Beautiful  and  consoling  is  the  thought  of  infants 
in  Heaven  ’ 


A GOOD  story  has  recently  been  told  of  a charac- 
teristic trick  performed  upon  his  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  by  that  **hard  case,”  the  rou4  Duke 
of  Cumberland : 

*‘His  sister  one  day  took  him  to  task,  arraigned 
his  dissipated  conduct,  and  said  she  would  never  be 
instrumental  to  it.  He  assured  her  that  the  money 
he  then  solicited  he  wanted  to  complete  an  improve- 
ment in  Windsor  Park,  where  it  was  well  laid  out 
in  employing  the  surrounding  poor ; and  to  convince 
her  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  proposed  to  take 
her  down  to  inspect  the  works.  He  had  at  that  time 
nearly  five  hundred  men  digging  a canal.  She  went 
to  the  lodge,  and  he  drove  her  around  the  park  in  a 
one-horse  chaise,  and  had  so  contrived  it  with  the 
manager  that,  as  she  passed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, the  same  set  of  men,  as  in  a theatre,  removed 
to  another  spot,  which,  when  she  was  brought  to 
were  seen  planting  trees  ; at  another,  five  hundred 
men  (the  same !)  w'crc  found  grubbing  hedges. 

“‘Well,*  said  she,  ‘brother,  I had  no  concep- 
tion of  this : you  must  employ  near  two  thousand 
people.* 

“ ‘ True,*  said  the  noUt  Duke ; ‘ and  if  I were 
to  take  you  to  the  other  side  of  the  park,  I could 
show  you  as  many  more !' 


“ ‘ It  is  not  necessary,*  said  the  Princess ; am 
satisfied  that  your  money  is  better  expended  than  I 
bad  apprehended.*  ’* 

And  the  unsuspecting  Princess  loaned  him  tks 
ten  thousand  pounds  he  wanted.  The  story  is  en- 
tirely authentic,  being  derived  from  an  old  servant 
of  the  rowdy  Duke,  who  was  privy  to.  the  deception, 
and  aided  his  master  in  carrying  it  out  so  success 
fully. 

Perhaps  if  so  shabby  a rust  had  been  practiced 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  by  an  American,  the 
English  papers  would  have  united  in  denouncing 
the  transaction  as  a villainous  “ Yankee  trick.’* 

“ Likely  as  not !” 


A young  lady  is  said  to  have  asked  a gentleman 
at  the  table  of  a hotel  “ down  East”  to  pass  her  the 
“ hen  fruit.”  She  pointed  to  a plate  of  eggs.  Ad 
Eastern  editor  suggests  Shanghai  berries”  as  a 
more  fastidious  term. 


When  the  California  steamers  come  in,  bringing 
their  million  or  two  of  gold,  every  month,  people 
begin  to  be  agog  again  for  the  far-off  Eldorado ; and 
the  steamers,  when  they  return,  arc  crowded  with 
anxious  and  eager  treasure-seekers.  But  when  the 
relurn-boats  bring  from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand 
passengers,  it  would  appear  that  not  a few  of  these 
same  treasure-seekers  arc  coming  “ back  agen,”  and 
Mome  of  them,  it  is  said,  singing  with  great  uiM^tion 
the  following  parody  : 

The  green -boms  come  down. 

Like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 

To  the  land  that  was  said 
To  be  teeming  with  gold  ; 

And  the  gleam  of  their  wash-pans. 

Like  comets  or  stars, 

Flashed  bright  o’er  our  “ gulches,** 

Our  “ canons,”  and  bars  !** 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  Ibrest, 

When  summer  is  green. 

That  host,  in  the  month 
Of  October,  was  seen ; 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 

When  autumn  hath  blown, 

That  host  in  December 
Was  scattered  and  strown. 

For  the  “Fiend  of  the  Storm** 

Spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 

And  rain,  at  his  bidding. 

Came  sudden  and  (bst ; 

And  the  waters  were  rai^, 

Till  each  creek  was  a floo^ 

And  provisions  went  up 
On  account  of  the  mud. 

And  there  lay  the  tools 
They  had  bought  upon  trust. 

Each  wash-pan  and  crow-bar 
AU  covered  w'ith  dust ; 

And  there  lay  each  green-bom 
Coiled  up  in  hia  tent. 

His  pork-barrel  empty— 

His  money  all  spent. 

And  the  victims  themselvea 
Were  quite  loud  In  their  wall. 

And  the  merchant  who  sold 
Upon  credit,  grew  pale ; 

And  those  w'ho  prayed  hardest 
For  rain  at  the  first, 

Were  now  by  their  comrades 
Most  biitciiy  cursed. 

In  vnin  they  “prospected** 

Each  dreary  ravine ; 

In  vain  they  explored 
Where  no  white  man  bad  bean 
The  riches  they  fondly 
Expected  to  clasp. 
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Like  a wiU-o’-the-wiap, 
Eluded  their  group. 

And  some  of  the  green-home 
ReeolTed  upon  flight, 

And  **  vamoecd  the  ranch’* 

In  a desperate  plight ; 

While  those  who  succeeded 
In  reaching  the  town, 
Confessed  they  were  **  done** 
Most  exceedingly  **  brown/* 


Wb  gare  in  a late  “ Drawer”  some  rather  start- 
ling economical  statistics  ; here  are  a **few  of  the 
same  sort,*’  although  rather  incidentally  stated: 

**  How  any  one  can  look  at  the  human  foot,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  bones,  any 
quantity  of  cartilage,  a gill  and  a half  of  lubricating 
oil,  and  ten  thousand  other  arguments  for  first-class 
aicking,  and  still  believe  it  to  be  a duty  to  receive 
an  insult  without  making  a man  * smell  leather,*  is 
one  of  those  eccentricities  connected  with  the  hu- 
man mind  which  we  could  never  fathom  !” 

This  anti-peace  argument  is  a very  ingenious  one, 
and  seems  to  leave  the  **  original  destination**  oif 
the  human  foot  out  of  the  question. 

*•  Oar  Honey-Moon,**  in  PoNCH,  who  has  wisdom 
as  well  as  wit,  contains  an  excellent  lesson,  very 
forcibly  illustrated,  which  is  well  worth  the  heed  of 
all  young  married  people — and  old  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter : 

**  Last  night  I was  about  to  make  a little  difficulty 
•-^d  as  Fred  says,  difficulties  are  the  worst  things 
people  coa  make,  they  so  improve  with  practice — J 
was  about  to  object  to  something,  when  Fred  sud- 
denW  desired  me  to  watch  and  learn  of  PriTice,  our 
landlady’s  dog,  that  had  come  into  the  room. 

“ The  evening  sky  had  been  overcast ; the  dog  lay 
at  my  feet ; suddenly  the  sun  shone,  and  a little  patch 
of  sunlight  brightened  the  comer  of  the  carpet.  Im- 
mediately Prince  got  up,  and  with  a wise  look  trot- 
ted to  the  bright  place,  and  laid  himself  down  on  it. 

“‘There  is  philosophy,’  said  Fred;  ‘only  one 
patch  of  sunlight  in  the  place,  and  the  wise,  saga- 
cious dog  walks  out  of  the  shadow  and  rolls  himself 
round  in  the  sunshine. 

“ ‘ Now,  my  dear  Letty,*  he  continued,  ‘ there  is 
a lesson  for  folks  who  love  to  make  difficulties.  Be 
instructed,  dear,  even  by  a lapdog.  Whenever 
there  shall  shine  one  patch  of  sunlight,  then  make 
it  out,  and  do  all  your  best  to  enjoy  it.  The  easiest 
of  all  trades  is  to  make  difficulties.*  ” 


At  a Western  barbecue,  held  in  a fiourishing 
town  in  Mississippi,  the  following  terrific  incident 
occurred.  It  was  related  to  a Western  contemporary 
by  one  who  was  almost  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact : 

“ The  barbecue  was  attended  by  most  of  the  beau- 
ty and  fashion  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Among  the  guests  was  a young  lady,  a Miss 

M , from  one  of  our  Eastern  cities,  who  was  on 

a visit  to  her  relations  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
was  gay  and  fashionable,  and  although  abundantly 
endowed  with  womanly  spirit  and  courage,  she  yet 
had  a mortal  fear  and  dread  of  snakes,  in  so  much 
that  she  scarcely  dared  to  walk  any  where  except 
in  the  most  frequented  places,  for  fear  of  encoun- 
tering them.  Every  effort  was  used,  but  without 
avail,  to  rid  her  of  her  childish  fears  ; they,  howev- 
er, haunted  her  continually,  until  at  last  it  became  a 
settled  conviction  in  her  mind  that  she  was  destined 
to  fall  a victim  to  the  fangs  of  a rattlesnake.  The 
sequel  will  show  how  soon  her  terrible  presentiment 
found  a solution 


I “ Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  while  the  company 

{ were  keeping  time  to  merry  music  in  the  dance,  and 
all  were  in  full  tide  of  enjoyment,  a loud  scream 

was  heard  from  Miss  M , followed  by  the  most 

agonizing  cries  for  help. 

“ The  crowd  gathered  around  her  instantly,  and 
beheld  her  standing,  the  perfect  image  of  despair, 
with  her  hands  grasping  a portion  of  her  dress  with 
the  tenacity  of  a vice.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  be  rendered  sufficiently  calm  to  tell  the  cause 
of  her  alarm,  and  then  they  gathered  from  her  broken 
exclamations  that  she  was  grasping  the  head  of  a 
snake  among  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  dreaded 
to  let  go  her  hold  for  fear  of  receiving  the  fatal 
blow. 

“ This  intelligence  caused  many  to  shrink  from 
her;  but  the  most  of  the  ladies,  to  their  honor  be  it 
told,  remained  with  her,  determined  not  to  leave 
her  in  her  direful  extremity.  They  besought  her 
not  to  relax  her  hold,  as  her  safety  depended  upon 
it,  until  some  one  could  be  found  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  seize  and  remove  the  terrible  animal.  There 
w'ere  none  of  the  ladies,  however,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  perform  the  act,  and  her  condition  w'as  be- 
coming more  and  more  critical  every  moment.  It 
was  evident  that  her  strength  w'as  failing  very  fast, 
and  that  she  could  not  maintain  her  hold  many  min 
utes  longer. 

“A  hasty  consultation  among  the  calmest  of  the 
ladies  was  held,  when  it  was  determined  that  Dr. 

T , w'ho  was  present,  should  be  called  to  theii 

assistance.  He  was  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  being 
a man  of  uncommon  courage,  he  was  not  many  mo- 
ments w ithin  the  circle  of  w'ceping  and  half-fainting 
females,  until  he  had  caught  the  tail  of  the  snake 

and  wound  it  firmly  around,  told  Miss  M that 

she  must  let  go  at  the  moment  that  he  jerked  it 
away  ; and  to  make  the  act  as  instantaneous  as  pos- 
sible, he  told  her  that  he  would  pronounce  the  words, 
‘one,  two,  three,*  and  that  at  the  moment  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  word,  she  must  let  go  her  hold, 
and  that  he  doubted  not  that  he  could  withdraw  the 
snake  before  it  could  have  lime  to  strike.” 

It  seems  to  be  wrong,  almost,  after  having  raised 
the  fears  of  readers  to  the  highest  point,  to  state, 
that  the  whole  thing  finally  turned  out  very  differ- 
ent from  what  was  naturally  expected.  A new  Par- 
isian invention,  an  improvement  upon  the  exagger- 
ated and  exploded  “ bustle,”  calculated  to  make  the 
light  dress  set  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  had 
become  loose,  and  this  had  occasioned  all  the  wild 
terror  of  the  wearer,  and  the  alarm  of  her  friends. 
It  had  so  shifted  its  position,  and  was  in  such  a 
shape,  that  it  was  very  naturally  mistaken  for  one 
among  the  most  venomous  of  reptiles  ! 


The  following  epitaph  upon  a tombstone  in  the 
church-yard  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  has  occasioned 
many  an  involuntary  smile  from  those  who  have 
perused  it : 

“HERE  LIES  ONE  WH08 
LIFE8  THREADS  CUT 

asunder;  she  was 

STRUCK  DEAD  BY  A CLAP 
OF  THUNDR.” 

The  facts  in  this  case,  as  stated  by  a correspond 
ent,  are  somewhat  singular: 

“ In  June,  1719,  the  individual  was  standing  in 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  fire-place,  during  a severe 
thunder  storm,  when  the  chimney  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  a briej^was  thrown  upon  her  head, 
by  which  she  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  brick 
was  laid  and  kept  upon  her  grave;  and  what  is 
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remarkable,  it  still  remains  there,  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  deposited  there.” 

We  can  only  say  that,  in  any  grave-yard  of  this 
great  bustling  metropolis,  the  body  itself,  let  alone 
I he  brick  which  wrought  its  destruction,  would 
scarcely  have  remained  unmolested  for  half  that 
length  of  time. 

This  characteristic  anecdote  of  a colored  preacher 
is  stated  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a meeting-house 
for  colored  w'orshipers  in  the  village  of  Whitestown, 
in  this  state : 

“ The  black  minister  was  closing  up  his  prayer, 
when  some  white  boys  in  the  comer  had  the  ill- 
manners  to  laugh,  so  that  the  sable  suppliant  heard 
them.  He  had  said  but  a moment  before,  and  very 
earnestly,  * We  pray  dat  de  Lord  will  bress  all  flesh 
dat  is  human,*  when  the  laugh  occurred ; and  com- 
mencing again,  just  before  the  ‘Amen,’  the  pious  old 
negro  said : 

“ * O Lord,  we  are  not  in  de  habit  ob  adding  pose- 
scrips  to  our  prayers,  but  if  de  ’spression,  ‘Bress 
all  dat  is  human,’  voonU  take  m de»e  vneked  white  fel~ 
lars^  den  we  pray  dat  de  Lord  will  bress  some  dat 
ain't  human,  also,  besides  !*  ” 

A LECTURER,  who  was  contending,  at  a tiresome 
length  and  great  tautological  perplexity,  that  “Arf 
could  not  improve  Nature''  was  startled  “half  out 
of  his  boots”  by  the  question,  in  a deep,  sonorous 
voice,  by  one  of  his  audience  : 

“ How  do  you  think  you  would  look  without  your 
wig  ?" 

The  question  was  a “poser” — the  argument  a 
**  non  aequitur  !" 

There  is  not  a more  common  offense  against  the 
laws  of  common  courtesy  (we  might  say,  oftentimes, 
of  common  decency)  than  is  practiced  by  a certain 
class  of  lawyers  nowadays  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  the  stand.  Now  and  then,  how'cver, 
an  impertinent  lawyer  “gets  it  back”  in  such  a way 
that  he  is  fain  to  “call  the  next  witness.”  Of  such 
was  the  following,  not  as  yet  “put  down  in  the 
hooka”  but  well  worthy  of  being  transferred  from 
“ the  papera 

“At  a late  term  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  a man 
was  brought  up  by  a farmer,  accused  of  stealing 
some  ducks. 

“ ‘ How  do  you  know  they  are  your  ducks  V asked 
the  defendant’s  counsel. 

“ ‘ Oh,  I should  know  them  any  where,*  replied 
the  farmer ; and  he  went  on  to  describe  their  diflfer- 
ent  peculiarities. 

“ * Why,*  said  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  * those 
ducks  can’t  be  such  a rare  breed ; I have  some  very 
like  them  in  my  own  yard.* 

“ ‘ That’s  not  unlikely,  sir,*  replied  the  farmer ; 

* they  are  not  th^  only  ducks  I hare  had  stolen 
lately  !* 

“ ‘ Call  the  next  witness  !*  ** 


Is  there  not,  in  these  three  stanzas  (Tennyson’s 
Bugle  Song”)  the  very  echo  of  an  echo?  Can  you 
not  almost  hear,  w'ith  your  actual  living  ears,  the 
echo  of  the  strain,  “dying,  dying”  away  in  the  far- 
thest distance  ? Let  no  poor  joker  hint  that  it  would 
require  long  ears  to  do  this,  or  suggest  that  a mule 
would  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  listening  for 
the  “dying  fall # 

“ The  splendor  fhlls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits,  old  in  story ; 


The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  Irapa  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying , 
Blow,  bugle  , answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying 

“ O hark  ! O hear ! how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ' 

O sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing 
Blow  ; let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 

Blow,  bugle  ; answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying 

“ O love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  or  Held,  or  river , 

Our  echoes  roll  fVom  soul  to  soul. 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bug^e,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying,’* 


I Lrt  our  farmer-readers,  in  all  the  vast  region 
where  the  “ Drawer  ” is  circulated  and  perused, 
feel  proud  to  have  bound  up  in  their  Magazine  this 
beautiful  tribute  to  their  noble  calling  by  Edward 
Everett: 

“ The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who 
feels  that,  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives, 
he  is  the  rightful  and  exclusive  owmer  of  the  land 
which  he  tills,  feels  more  strongly  than  another  the 
character  of  a man  as  the  lord  of  an  inanimate  world. 
Of  this  great  and  wonderful  sphere,  which,  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  God,  and  upheld  by  His  power,  is 
rolling  through  the  heavens,  a part  is  hit — his  from 
the  centre  to  the  sky ! It  is  the  space  on  w hich  the 
generation  before  moved  in  its  round  of  duties,  and 
he  feels  himself  connected  by  a visible  link  w'ith 
those  who  follow  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  to  trans 
mit  a home. 

“ Perhaps  his  farm  has  come  dow'n  to  him  from 
his  fathers.  They  have  gone  to  their  last  home  , 
but  he  can  trace  their  footsteps  over  the  scenes  of 
his  daily  labors.  The  roof  which  shelters  him  w as 
reared  by  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  being.  Somo 
interesting  domestic  tradition  is  connected  with 
every  inclosuro.  The  favorite  fruit-tree  w as  planted 
by  his  father’s  hand.  He  sported  in  boyhood  beside 
the  brook  which  still  win^  through  the  meadow. 
Through  the  field  lies  the  path  to  the  village-school 
of  earlier  days.  He  still  hears  from  the  window*  the 
voice  of  the  Sabbath-bell,  w'hich  called  his  fathers 
to  the  house  of  God  ; and  near  at  hand  is  the  spot 
where  his  parents  laid  down  to  rest,  and  where, 
when  his  time  has  come,  he  shall  be  laid  by  his 
children. 

“ These  are  the  feelings  of  the  ow'ners  of  the  soil. 
Words  can  not  paint  them — gold  can  not  buy  them; 
they  flow  out  of  the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart ; 
they  are  the  very  life-springs  of  a fresh,  healthy,  and 
generous  national  character.” 


The  meaning  of  support”  in  both  of  the  in 
stances  which  ensue,  is  curiously  tw'isted.  Time, 
about  the  period  of  election  : 

“ Do  you  support  General  Pierce  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Do  you  support  General  Cass  ?” 

“No.” 

“ What ! do  you  support  Van  Buren  ?” 

“No,  sirrr.' — I support  my  wife  Betsy  and  the 
children ; and  1 tell  you  it’s  mighty  hard  screwing 
to  get  along  at  that,  with  corn  only  twenty  cents  a 
bushel,  and  pork  six.” 

“ A lady  was  asked  the  other  day  why  she  chexae 
to  live  a single  life  ? She  very  naively  replii^d, 

“ ‘ Because  1 am  not  able  to  support  a husband  !*  ” 

Quite  the  same  idea  as  “supporting  a carriage,** 
or  other  luxury.  There  is  a point  of  satire  in  the 
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leply  which  it  is  a great  pity  is  altogether  of  too 
wide  an  application. 


I If  a former  number  of  the  “ Drawer”  we  exhumed 
a fragment  from  the  experiences  of  the  Physician 
of  a Lunatic  Asylum,  in  which  we  quoted  some 
extracts  from  the  “compositions”  of  some  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institution.  Apropos  to  this,  is  the 
subjoined,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  many  freaks 
which  insanity  suggests,  and  the  ridiculous  phases 
which  it  assumes : 

**  There  is  a patient  in  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica, 
who  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  two  years  in  get- 
ting up  a steam-boat,  the  engine  of  which  is  to  be 
worked  with  Epsom  salts  ! 

“Another  gentleman,  in  an  adjoining  room,  pro- 
poses to  put  elliptic  springs  under  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  in  order  to  ‘ ease  the  water  when  it  jumps  !* 

“A  third  is  busily  engaged  in  getting  out  the 
timber  for  a *Six-bladed  Horse,*  and  a * Leather 
Frying-pan.*  *’ 

The  philosopher  who  said  that  the  only  reason 
why  crazy  people  differed  from  other  people,  was 
because  they  were  more  largely  imaginative  than 
“the  generality  of  mankind  in  general,”  was  not 
so  far  out  of  the  way  as  many  people  who  are  not 
exactly  “ crazy”  may  imagine. 

What  is  our  Crystal  Palace  Fair? — our  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  “ Industry  of  all  Nations  ?”  What  was 
the  “World’s  Fair”  of  London,  which  brought  into 
that  Leviathan  of  cities  peoples  of  every  kindred, 
and  nation,  and  province,  and  “ tongue,”  under  the 
whole  heaven  ! What  was  the  Dublin  Exhibition, 
that  munificent  “Tub,”  thrown  to  the  “whale  of 
discontent”  in  the  sea  of  misery  and  want,  in  which 
floats  the  Green  Isle? — A boon  mainly  from  the 
pocket  of  one  noble  Irishman.  The  London  Palace 
was  immense ; the  New  York  Palace  unapproach- 
able in  airiness,  grace,  and  beauty ; the  Dublin 
Show,  most  honorable  to  all  concerned  in  its  erec- 
tion. But  what,  sixty  years  ago,  were  all  who  have 
had  any  hand  in  either?  Babies^  every  mother’s 
son  of  them  ; high  as  they  may  very  properly  “ hold 
up  their  heads”  now — yet  b^ibies  all ! 

A cheer  for  babies  then ; and  a good  word  from 
all  for  a new  Baby  Fair  : 

“ For  the  * amarteaV  baby,  not  more  than  twenty 
months*  old,  a prize  of  a cap,  a pair  of  shoes,  and  a 
medal. 

“ For  the  prettiest  baby,  of  the  same  age,  an  em- 
broidered apron  and  a medal. 

“ For  the  hest-natured  baby,  of  the  same  age,  a 
stick  of  candy,  and  a medal. 

“Committees  to  be  composed  of  Grandmoth- 
ers. 

“No  old  maid  or  bachelor  will  be  admitted  with- 
out paying  twice  the  admission  price. 

“ Other  particulars,  as,  for  example,  to  ‘ the  clean- 
est baby,*  ‘ the  baby  that  obeys  its  nurse  without 
the  least  singing  or  talking  to,*  will  be  settled  before 
the  opening  of  the  proposed  Fair.** 

The  ensuing  conundrum  would,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter understood  in  England  than  in  this  country ; but 
notwithstanding  the  London  flash  terms  employed, 
the  cockney  phrases  explain  themselves  : 

**  What  two  persons  did  Robinson  Crusoe  meet 
when  he  first  landed  on  the  lovely  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  ?’* 

“A  ‘Heavy  Swell*  on  the  beach,  and  a * Little 
Core*  running  up  into  the  land !” 

All  cockneydom  in  London  “ had  but  one  mouth,** 




wide  open  for  a laugh,  when  this  was  first  “punch 
ed**  forward  upon  the  great  community. 


A VERY  clever  burlesque  is  given  in  the  follow 
ing,  of  the  squabbles,  which  were  much  more  com 
mon  on  former  occasions  than  now,  between  certain 
far-western  editors  and  politicians,  in  the  “ pistol, 
club,  and  bowie-knife  regions,**  as  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn 
would  call  them : 

“ It  had  been  thought,  it  had  been  stated  public 

ly,  that  B would  ‘ whip  us  on  sight*  the  mo 

ment  he  arrived ; but  although  we  thought  a con 
flict  probable,  we  had  never  been  very  sanguine  as 
to  its  terminating  in  this  manner. 

“ Coolly  we  gazed  from  the  window  of  the  office 
upon  the  ‘New  Town*  road.  We  descried  a cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance  ; high  above  waved  a whip 

lash ; and  we  said,  ‘ B cometh ! and  his  driv 

ing  is  like  that  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he 
driveth  furiously  !* 

“ Calmly  we  seated  ourselves  in  our  ‘ arm-chair,* 
and  continued  our  labors.  A step — a heavy  step — 

was  heard  upon  the  stairs — and  B stood  before 

us ! 

“ In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  he  stood 
like  a tower ! Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench 
ed  his  face,  and  care  sat  on  his  faded  cheek ; but 
under  brows  of  dauntless  courage  sat  considerate 
pride,  waiting  for  revenge  ! 

“We  arose  with  dignity,  and,  in  unfaltering 
voice,  said : 

“ ‘ Well,  Judge,  how  do  you  do  ?* 

“ He  made  no  reply,  but  commenced  taking  off 
his  coat. 

“We  removed  ours — also  our  crarat 

“ The  ‘ sixth  and  last  round*  is  described  by  the 
pressmen  and  compositors  as  having  been  fearfully 

scientific.  We  held  B down  over  the  press  by 

our  nose  (which  we  had  inserted  between  his  teeth 
for  that  purpose),  and  while  our  hair  was  employed 
in  holding  one  of  his  hands,  we  held  the  other  in 
our  left,  and  with  the  ‘ 8heep*8-foot*  brandished 
above  our  head,  shouted : 

“ Let  go  all  .'**  probably  ; for  his  aum  piece  of  the 
narrative  strangely  ends.  But  judging  from  the  ‘ po- 
sition of  the  parties,*  we  should  infer  that  * quar  • 
ter*  must  have  been  the  next  thing  asked  for  by  the 
editor ; although  to  judge  merely  from  his  description 
of  the  scene,  the  reader  might  easrily  fancy  that  he 
bad  his  antagonist  entirely  at  his  mercy  ! 

The  following  story,  although  latterly  related  of 
“ a distinguished  Southern  gentleman,  and  former 
member  of  the  cabinet,”  was  formerly  told,  we  are 
almost  quite  certain,  of  the  odd  and  eccentric  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  with  certain  omissions  and 
additions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  anecdote  is  a good 
one,  and  “ will  do  to  keep  :** 

“ The  gentleman  was  a boarder  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  New  York  hotels ; and  preferring 
not  to  eat  at  the  table  d'hdte,  had  his  meals  served  in 
his  own  parlor,  with  all  the  elegance  for  which  the 
establishment  had  deservedly  become  noted. 

“ Being  somewhat  annoyed  writh  the  airs  of  the 
servant  who  waited  upon  him— a negro  of  ‘the 
blackest  dye’ — he  desired  him  at  dinner  one  day  to 
retire.  The  negro  bow'cd,  and  took  his  stand  behind 
the  gentleman’s  chair.  Supposing  him  to  be  gone, 
it  was  with  some  impatience  that,  a few  minutes 
after,  the  gentleman  saw  him  step  forward  to  remove 
his  soup  : 

“ * Fellow  !*  said  he,  ‘ leave  the  room ! I wish  to 
be  alone.* 
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**  * Excuse  me,  sah,’  said  Ouffee,  drawing  himself 
‘stiffly  up,^  ‘ but  Fse  'sponsible for  de  silver!' " 


Some  good-natured  bardling,  who,  peihaps,  at  that 
“ present  writing”  wanted  the  amount,  thus  sings 
the  praise  of  “ A Dollar  or  Two 

“ With  cautious  step  as  we  tread  our  way  through 
This  intricate  world,  as  other  folks  do, 

May  we  still  on  our  journey  be  able  to  view 
The  benevolent  face  of  a dollar  or  two ; 

For  an  excellent  thing  Is  a dollar  or  two  , 

No  (Viend  is  so  true  as  a dollar  or  two ; 

• Through  country  and  town, 

As  we  pass  op  and  down, 

No  passport's  so  good  as  a dollar  or  two. 

* Would  you  read  yourself  out  of  a Bachelor  crew, 
And  the  hand  of  a female  divinity  sue? 

You  must  always  be  ready  * the  handsome*  to  do. 
Although  it  should  cost  you  a dollar  or  two. 

Love's  arrows  are  tipped  with  a dollar  or  two. 
And  aflection  is  gained  by  a dollar  or  two. 

The  best  aid  yon  can  meet 
In  advancing  your  suit, 

Is  the  eloquent  chink  of  a dollar  or  two.** 


We  believe  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  used  to 
tell  a story  of  a woman  whom  he  met  somewhere  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  who,  in  summing  up  the 
misfortunes  of  a black  year”  in  her  history,  said : 

“Let  me  sec,  sir:  first,  w’e  lost  our  wee  bairn; 
and  then  J enny ; and  then  the  good  man  himsel* 
died ; and  then  the  cow  died  too — poor  hizzy  ! — 
but,  to  be  sure,  het  hide  brought  me  fifteen  shil- 
lings !” 

We  should  like  to  have  heard  Scott  tell  this  an- 
ecdote, with  bis  broad  Scotch  burr^  and  the  twinkle 
of  his  eye,  as  he  “placed  his  accent." 


The  spirit  of  Ben  Franklin  must  have  “ rapped” 
the  following  through  some  modem  “ medium.”  It 
puts  an  essay  of  “ Poor  Richanl”  in  his  almanac 
“ into  an  egg-shell :” 

“ Suppose  you  had  six  eggs  to  live  upon  daily. 
Now  if  you  eat  all  the  eggs  every  day,  it  is  clear 
that  you  will  never  hare  any  ahead  to  depend  upon  ; 
Imt  if,  by  self-denial,  you  can  save  one  of  those  eggs 
to-day,  or  this  week,  and  another  next  day,  or  next 
week,  you  can  soon  have,  besides  your  six  eggs 
daily,  one,  two,  or  three  dozen  eggs,  instead  of  the 
half  dozen  you  had  at  first.  You  w ill  not  suffer  in 
any  respect  from  the  little  self-denial  necessary  at 
first ; and  when  once  you  set  in  train  the  egg-pro- 
ducing influence,  it  goes  on  itself,  as  it  were.  The 
one  egg  saved,  gives  you  a hen  which  produces  in- 
definitely ; and  then,  if  you  choose,  you  can  eat  your 
half-dozen  eggs  daily,  and  still  be  gaining  from  the 
first  right-doing.” 


Let  us  hope  that  printers — who  love  plain  man- 
uscript “ copy,”  and  can’t  “ abide”  illegible  “ spider- 
tracks” — will  give  a wide  circulation  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

“ A man  owned  a building  situated  on  land  be- 
longing to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  The 
Superintendent,  w'ho  writes  a very  illegible  hand, 
wrote  to  him,  ordering  him  to  remove  the  building 
forthwith.  The  house,  how'ever,  was  not  removed  ; 
and  three  months  after  the  Superintendent  met  the 
man,  and  began  to  ' rate'  him  for  not  removing  the 
‘ nuisance,’  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do ; when  it 
turned  out  that  the  man  had  received  the  note,  but 
not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  supposed  it  to  be  a 
free  pass  over  the  road,  and  had  been  riding  back  and 
forth  all  summer  on  the  strength  of  it 


That  there  is  very  much  in  “ little  things,"  is  well 
exemplified  in  these  simple,  but  forcible  lines  : 

“ Little  drops  of  water. 

Little  grains  of  sand. 

Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  beauteous  land. 

**  And  the  little  moments, 
linmble  though  they  be. 

Make  the  mighty  ages 
Of  eternity ! 

“ So  our  little  errors 
Lead  the  soul  away 
From  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Oft  In  sin  to  stray 

“ Little  deeds  of  kindness. 

Little  words  of  love. 

Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 

Like  the  heaven  above  '** 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DRAWER 
I Pressure  upon  our  crowded  pages  compels  us 
to  omit  until  another  number  an  excellent  and  in 
teresting  “ Letter  from  Mr.  Timmins,"  with  other 
communications.  The  following  cluster  of  brief 
anecdotes,  from  a Cincinnati  correspondent,  is  all 
for  which  we  can  at  present  make  room  : 

“ A LITTLE  incident  that  happened  here  a w-eek 
or  two  ago  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  ^nd  1 therefore 
give  it  to  you. 

“ A druggist  here  (I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  his 
name  is  Flood,  for  fear  of  an  action  for  slander),  a 
man  pretty  well  gone  in  years,  lately  took  it  into 
his  head  to  change  his  single  for  double  blessedness, 
and  married  a w'oman  with  whom  he  agreed  in  one 
essential  point,  if  in  no  other — viz.,  each  w'anted  to 
be  boss  of  the  shanty. 

“One  fine  morning, his  face  divine,  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  lady’s  desire  to  that  effect, 
his  dexter  eye  was  ornamented  with  all  the  colors 
of  a darkly-shaded  rainbow.  Unwilling  to  hide  this 
display  of  his  better  halfs  dexterity  from  the  ad 
miration  of  the  public,  he  introduced  himself  and 
lady  to  a discerning  crowd,  presided  over  for  the 
time  being  by  our  Judge  of  the  Police  Court.  Mrs. 
F.,  it  proved,  on  investigation,  practiced  the  noble 
art  of  self-defense  without  a license,  and  the  Judge, 
in  consequence,  claimed  from  her  a certain  sum  as 
payment  for  the  right  and  privilege  of  having  so  tell- 
ingly used  her  ‘ bundle  of  fives.’  Her  liege  lord  and 
husband  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  mulcted  to 
the  tune  of  $5 — and  costs.  ‘ That  is  a mighty  poor 
tale  !’  you  will  say  ; and  so  should  I,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  sequel  which  gives  point  to  it,  thus : The 
lady  confessing  herself  w'ithout  funds,  her  loving 
partner  had  to  pay  (whether  w'illing  or  not,  this 
deponent  saith  not)  in  open  court  the  fine  and  ex- 
penses ! 

“The  following  two  little  anecdotes,  or  rather 
conversations,  will  scarcely  be  known  by  any  of 
your  readers : 

Lady. — “‘You  can  not  imagine,  captain,  how 
deeply  I feel  the  want  of  children,  surrounded  as  1 
am  by  every  comfort — nothing  else  is  wanting  to 
render  me  supremely  happy.’ 

Captain  O’Flinn.— “ ‘ Faith,  ma’am.  I’ve  heard 
o’  that  complaint  running  in  fam-milies  ; p’raps  your 
mother  had  not  any  childrc  cither  ?’ 

Student. — “ * Doctor  ! being  on  the  point  of 
leaving  college,  I come  to  express  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  with  me.  Ail 
1 know,  I owe  to  you !’ 

Doctor.  — “ ‘ Pray,  sir.  do  not  mention  suck 
trifles!'" 
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Thb  elegant  library  edition  of  the  British  Poets, 
published  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  in  its  most  re- 
cent issues,  comprises  the  works  of  Milton,  Bdt- 
LBR,  CowpER,  Collins,  and  Prior,  with  appro- 
priate biographical  sketches,  and  brief  explanatory 
notes.  Under  the  careful  supervision  of  Professor 
Child,  of  Harvard  University,  this  edition  pos- 
sesses the  best  guarantee  for  an  accurate  text,  and 
for  such  critical  aids  as  may  afford  the  most  valua- 
ble service  to  the  reader.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
in  this  collection  all  that  is  of  general  and  perma- 
nent interest  in  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth. 

Another  desirable  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  is- 
sued by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  is  commended  to  the 
lover  of  tasteful  copies  of  favorite  authors,  by  the 
beauty  of  its  typographical  execution,  its  legible 
type,  which  is  friendly  even  to  the  oldest  eyes,  and 
its  substantial  white  paper,  as  well  as  by  the  Intro- 
ductory Essays  and  Critical  Notes  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  Scottish  litterateur,  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan.  His  notices  of  Milton,  and  Thomson, 
whose  poems  arc  among  the  volumes  already  pub- 
lished, are  agreeable  pieces  of  composition,  and  less 
strongly  characterized  by  extravagance  of  imagina- 
tion, and  exuberance  of  diction,  than  most  of  the 
previous  productions  of  the  author. 

The  Bloodstone,  by  Donald  MacLeod  (publish- 
ed by  Charles  Scribner),  is  the  title  of  an  exciting  i 
story  in  the  form  of  an  imaginative  autobiography,  ! 
relating  a succession  of  wild  scenes  and  adventures  | 
in  German  life,  most  of  which  are  founded  on  the  ^ 
experience  of  the  writer  in  one  of  the  secret  revolu- 
tionary societies  of  a German  University,  of  which  ! 
the  syml)ol  was  a Maltese  cross  of  bloodstone.  In  j 
spite  of  the  essential  incredibility  of  the  incidents 
which  compose  the  staple  of  the  volume,  it  possesses 
a strange,  weird  attraction,  and  is  wTitten  with  un- 
deniable originality  and  power.  The  introductory 
portions,  describing  several  familiar  scenes  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  contain  frequent  passages  of 
quiet  beauty,  and  will,  we  think,  be  most  pleasing 
to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Hot  Com;  or.  Life  Scenes  in  New  York  Illus^ 
tratedj  by  SoLON  Robinson,  is  a series  of  sketches 
and  stories  drawn  from  the  lower  strata  of  city  life, 
many  of  which  have  already  attracted  a large  share 
of  the  public  attention,  as  they  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Tribune  daily  new’spaper.  The  author 
evidently  posse.sses  an  active  imagination — the  in- 
cidents of  daily  life  receive  a fresh  and  vivid  color- 
ing from  his  glowing  pen — the  materials  which  are 
always  furnished  by  the  purlieus  of  wretchedness 
and  vice  in  an  overcrowded  city,  assume  a poetical 
shape  under  his  plastic  hand — while  his  pictures  re- 
pose upon  a sufficient  basis  of  facts  to  insure  their 
essential  fidelity.  The  tendency  of  the  volume  is 
to  impress  the  reader  with  a profound  sense  of  the 
tragic  effects  of  intemperance,  and  its  kindred  vices 
—to  awaken  a lively  sympathy  with  the  fallen  and 
degraded — to  illustrate  the  ineffaceable  features  of 
humanity  even  under  the  most  revolting  conditions 
— and  to  inspire  the  philanthropist  with  renewed 
zeal  and  brighter  hope  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission 
to  the  outcasts  and  pariahs  of  society.  In  point  { 
of  literary  merit,  this  work  may  be  praised  for  its 
dramatic  powrer,  and  its  vigor  of  description — which 
are  often  quite  extraordinary — while  its  diction,  | 
thongb  careless  snd  onstudi^,  is  ususllj  effective  ' 


I2ntia0. 

by  its  terseness  and  racy  freeefom.  (Published  by 
De  Witt  and  Davenport.) 

An  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  by  Wm,  Fred. 
Poole,  A.M.  (Published  by  Charles  B.  Norton.) 
I Next  to  the  possession  of  a retentive  memory,  a co- 
pious and  accurate  index  to  the  different  branches 
of  literature  is  the  most  indispensable  condition  of 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Let  not  the 
' original  thinker  undervalue  such  aids  in  the  progress 
of  general  intellectual  cultivation.  The  architect 
can  not  do  writhout  a scaffolding.  He  w’ho  arranges 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  in  their  proper  depart- 
, ments,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  their  contents,  is 
second  only  to  the  primary  discoverer,  who  enriches 
the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  English  liter- 
ature, however,  less  marked  by  extent  of  erudition 
than  the  German,  is  comparatively  poor  in  means 
and  appliances  of  this  kind.  The  present  work  fills 
up  a gap  in  the  literary  apparatus  of  the  student,  en- 
titling the  author  to  his  heartfelt  gratitude.  With 
the  amplitude  of  learning  and  of  intellect  that  has 
been  devoted  to  periodical  literature  for  almost  half 
a century,  its  productions  form  an  important  branch 
of  study,  while  they  present  conspicuous  land-marks 
to  the  inquirer  in  every  department  of  research.  In 
this  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  cost  of 
I years  of  labor,  a complete  guide  is  afforded  to  the 
I principal  periodicals  both  of  America  and  Great 
Britain.  Its  practical  utility  to  the  general  reader 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Besides  its  copious  ref- 
erences to  the  contents  of  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  age,  it  contains  the  names  of  the  writers,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  ascertained — a gratifying  service  to 
the  curious  student  of  literary  history. 

Up  the  River,  by  F.  W.  SHELTON.  (Published 
by  Charles  Scribner.)  In  this  volume  we  have  a 
collection  of  the  racy  letters  from  the  country,  which 
for  some  months  past  have  given  such  a charming 
zest  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Knickerbocker  Mag- 
azine. They  are  pervaded  by  an  air  of  reality  which 
presents  an  admirable  balance  to  the  vein  of  senti- 
^ ment  in  which  the  author  loves  to  indulge,  toning 
I down  the  effusions  of  his  fine  imagination  to  harmo- 
I nize  with  the  experience  of  every-day  life.  Indeed, 
no  details  of  the  household,  the  garden,  the  poultry- 
yard,  the  frog-pond,  or  the  road-side,  are  too  homely 
in  his  eyes  to  furnish  materials  for  rich  poetical  de- 
scription. He  betrays  the  sure  instinct  of  genius  in 
idealizing  the  commonest  minutiae  of  affairs — cast- 
ing a “ glory  and  joy**  around  the  field  and  the  home 
stead — and  ever  appealing  to  the  universal  S3rmpa- 
thics  of  humanity.  Blended  with  his  truly  pictur- 
esque sketches,  we  find  a genial  overflow  of  humor 
which  is  never  forced,  and  a thread  of  sweet  and 
pensive  reflection  which  is  never  tiresome.  The 
author  is  utterly  free  from  the  affectation  and  false 
sentiment  which  is  so  often  the  cleaving  taint  of 
this  kina  of  composition.  He  has  nothing  morbid 
or  whining  in  his  temperament.  With  his  cheerful 
love  of  nature,  and  his  fresh  sympathies  with  hu- 
man life,  his  writings  have  the  effect  of  a pure  moun- 
tain breeze,  healthfully  stirring  the  current  of  the 
blood,  and  inspiring  a wanner  love  for  all  created 
things.  Mr.  Shelton^s  style  fonns  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts,  fitting  them  as  closely 
as  the  body  is  fitted  with  its  skin.  Such  a ripe, 
juicy  diction  as  flows  spontaneously  firom  his  pen, 
could  alone  do  justice  to  his  rich  snd  Jocund  fiin 
cies. 
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Liberia;  or,  Mr.  Peyton's  Experiments^  by  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah J.  Hale.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
In  the  form  of  a fictitious  narrative,  although  evi- 
dently founded  on  facts,  Mrs.  Hale  here  brings  her 
practiced  pen  to  the  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  colored  people  of  this  country 
in  the  attainment  of  social  position  and  prosperity. 
The  incidents  which  she  adduces  may  perhaps  be  a 
little  too  highly  colored,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  have  a basis  in  reality.  From  the  obstacles 
which  American  civilization  places  in  the  way  of 
the  African  race,  the  author  argues  in  behalf  of  the 
colonization  enterprise,  as  affording  the  most  effect- 
ual remedy  for  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  case. 
Her  views  are  presented  with  a spirit  of  moderation 
—they  appeal  to  no  local  or  party  prejudices — are 
not  intended  to  injure  or  provoke  any  existing  inter- 
cst.s — but  address  themselves  to  the  sound  reflection 
and  common-sense  of  the  reader.  Enlivened  with 
a variety  of  incident  and  spirited  description,  her  vol- 
ume is  a perfectly  readable  production,  apart  from 
the  mass  of  valuable  information  it  contains  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Little  Ferns  for  Fanny's  Little  Friends  (published 
by  Derby  and  Miller),  is  the  latest  production  of  a 
new  literary  aspirant,  w'hose  native  humor  and  frank 
cordiality  of  expression  have  w’on  for  her  a brilliant 
success  in  the  field  of  American  authorship.  The 
volume  now’  issued  is  intended  for  juvenile  reading, 
though  it  is  so  brimful  of  vivacity  and  quaint  felici- 
ties of  conception,  that  it  can  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  “ children  of  a larger  growth.”  We  arc 
sure  that  many  papas  and  mammas  w ill  find  them- 
selves peeping  into  its  fascinating  pages,  at  the 
expense  of  loud  impatience  on  the  part  of  its  young 
owners,  to  whom  it  has  just  been  presented  by  the 
bounteous  Santa  Claus.  Fanny  Fern’s  success  as 
a writer,  both  for  children  and  grown  folks,  consists 
in  her  intense  naturalness ; she  never  puts  on  any 
stilted  airs — uses  no  big  dictionary  words — looks  on 
things  as  they  are — is  not  afraid  to  speak  right  out — 
and  hence  will  always  reach  the  heart  w'hile  ‘‘grass 
grows  and  w'ater  runs.”  We  rejoice  to  see  of  late 
many  specimens  of  this  style  of  writing,  and  regard 
their  warm  reception  by  the  public  as  a token  that 
a taste  for  the  stiff  and  crusty  formalities  of  litera- 
ture is  on  the  decline. 

A Month  in  Ensland^  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 
(Published  by  Redfield).  This  unique  volume  of 
travels  will  find  a w'orthy  place  among  the  produc- 
tions of  popular  tourists,  with  which  the  American 
press  is  swarming.  Mr.  Tuckerman  wusely  avoids 
the  beaten  track  of  description  and  statistics,  and 
selects  a point  of  view  to  which  his  habitual  tastes 
and  his  elegant  accomplishments  eminently  qualify 
him  to  do  justice.  His  book  is  principally  devoted 
to  the  scenes  in  England  which  are  associated  with 
the  presence  of  her  great  authors.  Around  these  he 
throw's  a fresh  charm  by  his  genial  literary  enthu- 
siasm, reviving  our  recollections  of  old  localities  by 
his  happy  selection  of  incidents,  and  enriching  the 
details  of  geography  with  a profusion  of  personal 
anecdotes  that  reproduce  the  objects  of  our  early 
intellectual  admiration.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
account  of  “A  Trip  to  Windsor.”  The  suburban 
retreats  on  the  road  from  London  reminds  the  author 
of  scenes  where  Horace  Walpole  gossiped,  Johnson 
moralized,  and  “little  Burney”  gleaned  the  material 
of  her  once  famous  novels — where  “ stem  Cromwell 
kept  his  head-quarters,  elegant  Gibbon  was  bom, 
and  noble  Pitt  expired” — where  Thomson  used  to 
lean  from  his  window  to  listen  to  the  nightingales, 


and  Collins  bids  us  “ oft  suspend  the  dripping  oar, 
and  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest” — where  Walpole  in- 
dited his  airy  epistles,  and  Pope  his  tuneful  coup- 
lets. On  arriving  at  Windsor,  he  recalls  the  image 
of  Surrey,  “ the  gallantest  man,  politest  lover,  a^ 
most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  time the  spire  of 
the  church  at  Stoke,  beside  the  church-yard  which 
inspired  Gray’s  “Eleg^^”  awakens  a fresh  sympathy 
with  that  gifted  mind  ; while  a street  in  the  old  town 
suggests  the  comic  individualities  of  Shakspeare’s 
creation.  He  instinctively  looks  around,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Bardolph’s 
nose;  is  tempted  to  inquire  for  Anne  Page’s  house, 
hopes  to  meet  Evans,  the  W’elsh  parson,  or  Dr. 
Cains,  the  French  physician,  going  their  rounds, 
and,  as  the  smiling  landlady  ushered  him  into  the 
best  parlor  of  her  neat  little  hostel,  is  on  the  point 
of  calling  her  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  expects  to  find  old 
Jack  with  Nym  and  Pistol,  quaffing  ale  by  the  fire. 
But  the  poet’s  castle  soon  disappears  as  he  finds 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  engravings  of  Victoria 
and  Albert  on  the  w’all,  and  the  puffing  of  the  loco- 
motive on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  while  the 
maid  of  the  inn,  a kind  of  faded  Anne  Page,  in 
pocketing  his  sixpence,  gives  a roguish  tip  of  the 
head,  and  trips  away.  “ A Day  at  Oxford,”  “ Cas- 
tles and  Shakspeare,”  “ London  Authors,”  are  the 
titles  of  other  very  agreeable  chapters,  and  give  the 
reader  a foretaste  of  the  epjoyment  he  w*ill  meet 
w’ith  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume. 

Harry's  Ladder  to  Learning  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  a collection  of  world-famous  nursery 
ditties  and  legends,  presenting  a tempting  bait  Ic 
the  young  idea  as  it  begins  to  shoot.  Its  endless 
profusion  of  pictorial  illustrations,  executed  in  a 
most  effective  style,  make  it  an  overflowing  cornu- 
copia of  delight  to  young  eyes. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  George  P.  Morris^  in  the 
beautiful  illustrated  edition  recently  issued  by  C. 
Scribner,  forms  a welcome  memorial  of  a favorite 
American  poet,  and  will  hold  a cherished  place 
among  the  literary  treasures  of  the  countless  fami 
lies  to  whom  the  author  has  become  endeared  by 
the  magic  of  his  song.  At  this  late  day,  it  is  super 
fluous  to  say  a word  in  commendation  of  the  lyrics 
of  Morris.  They  are  the  spontaneous  effusions  of 
warm  and  generous  feeling.  Pure,  natural,  fresh, 
and  sparkling,  they  remind  us  of  the  melody  of  the 
woods  in  June,  warbling  a music  in  harmony  with 
the  sweetest  and  most  elevated  affections.  In  this 
edition,  which  is  magnificently  illustrated  by  tbs 
pencil  of  Weir  and  Darley,  they  are  presented  in  a 
form  w’orthy  of  their  rare  intrinsic  merits.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  promptly  selected  by  persons  of  taste 
as  an  appropriate  and  precious  gift-book. 

A new  collection  of  the  Clovemook  sketches,  by 
Alice  Carey,  is  issued  by  Redfield,  consisting, 
like  the  former  series,  of  life-like  pictures  of  society 
and  experience  in  a rural  neighborhood.  They  pre- 
sent numerous  touches  of  nature,  show*  a large  and 
ready  sympathy,  and  a quick  eye  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  many-colored  aspects  of  actual  life 
The  prevailing  tone  of  the  volume  is  of  a pensive 
cast,  though  relieved  by  frequent  passages  of  quiet 
humor.  Without  ever  falling  into  dullness,  the  style 
is  more  sedate  and  less  exaggerated  than  some  of 
the  previous  efforts  of  Miss  Carey,  and,  to  our  think- 
ing, is  better  adapted  to  win  a genuine  fame  to  the 
author.  In  the  concluding  chapter  she  plea<ls,  in 
defense  of  the  too  sombre  expression  of  the  first 
series  of  this  work,  that  “ her  days  have  been  pans 
ed  with  the  humbler  classes,  whose  manners  and 
experiences  she  has  endeavored  to  exhibit  in  their 
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onstomary  lights  and  shadows,  and,  in  limiting  her-  | 
seif  to  that  domain  to  which  she  was  bom,  it  has  | 
never  been  in  her  thoughts  to  paint  it  as  less  lovely 
or  more  exposed  to  tearful  induences  than  it  is.” 
Her  apology  is  gracefully  put,  and  will  no  doubt 
tend  to  soften  the  flinty  hearts  of  critics.  Indeed, 
the  whole  chapter  to  which  we  allude  has  a simple 
and  pathetic  beauty  which  must  touch  every  refined 
and  susceptible  reader. 

The  Golden  Link,  by  WiLLlAM  OlaND  Bourne 
(published  by  C.  Scribner),  is  the  latest  work  of  one 
of  our  most  discreet  and  effective  writers  for  the 
moral  instniction  of  children.  It  consists  of  original 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  written  with  unpretend- 
ing simplicity,  Itrcathing  the  purest  religious  spirit, 
and  in  every  respect  adapted  to  produce  a pure  and 
healthful  impression  on  the  juvenile  mind.  The 
most  fastidious  parent  can  anticipate  nothing  but  a 
salutary  effect  in  placing  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bourne 
in  the  hands  of  his  children. 

Gbimx’S  Popular  Stories,  famed  the  world  over  for 
their  manifold  attractions,  are  issued  with  numerous 
illustrations  by  C.  S.  Francis  and  Co. 

Poems  for  the  Gentle  and  Lotting,  by  James  Mc- 
Kellar.  (Published  by  Lippincott  and  Co.)  The 
poetry  of  this  little  volume  is  distinguished  for  its 
sweetness,  simplicity,  and  ease  of  versification. 
Many  of  the  pieces  arc  pervaded  by  a deep  religious 
spirit,  and  all  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  pure  and 
Uader  domestic  affection.  We  can  not  doubt  that 
they  will  become  familiar  to  lovers  of  unpretending 
verse  around  many  an  American  hearth-stone. 

Tht  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  by  James  S.  Lor- 
iffo  (published  by  Jew'ctt  and  Co.),  has  passed  to 
a second  edition — a well-merited  compliment  to  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  work.  It  consists  of  copious 
selections  from  the  discourses  of  a large  number  of 
celebrated  orators  on  occasions  of  municipal  and 
patriotic  interest  in  the  city  of  Boston,  arranged  in 
the  ordcrof  their  chronology'..  Connected  with  these 
specimens  of  Massachusetts  eloquence,  Mr.  Loring 
has  brought  together  a variety  of  historical  details, 
illustrative  of  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  personal 
sketches  of  eminent  Bostonians,  and  a rich  store  of 
curious  antiquarian  reminiscences.  His  volume 
abounds  in  proofs  of  the  intimate  connection  of 
Boston  and  of  the  eloquence  of  Faneuil  Hall  with 
the  general  liberties  of  the  country',  and  will  be  read 
with  a fresh  glow  of  feeling  by  the  scattered  sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  every  where. 

Christ  in  History,  by  ROBERT  TuRNBULL,  D.D. 
Following  the  example  of  Muller,  and  pther  German 
historians  of  high  authority,  the  author  of  this  work 
considers  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  the  central  fact 
oven  in  secular  history.  He  enters  into  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  historical  antecedents  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  influence  of  its  revelations  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  A great  amount  of  rare  erudition 
is  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  although 
Its  general  treatment  is  of  a popular  character.  The 
volume  is  adapted  to  increase  the  high  reputation  of 
the  author  for  learning,  research,  and  independent 
thought.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.) 

January  and  June,  by  Benjamin  F.  Taylor. 
(Published  by  Samuel  Hueston.)  A volume  of  the 
Ik  Marvel  school,  although  betraying  no  direct  imi- 
tation of  that  favorite  writer.  Indeed,  it  gives  no 
proofs  that  the  author  w'as  even  acquainted  w'ith 
the  productions  referred  to,  when  these  effusions 
had  their  birth ; but  he  has  fallen  into  a similar  vein 
of  fancy  and  feeling,  we  should  judge,  from  his  own 
spontaneous  impulses.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
ihing  in  the  practical,  go-ahead  tendency  of  the 


I times,  and  in  the  predominant  business  habits  of 
I our  countrymen,  to  urge  a certain  order  of  minds  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  inspiring  them  w ith  a dread 
of  the  hard,  coarse  realities  of  life,  and  a passion  for 
a certain  gentle  and  dream-like  sentimentalism.  In 
such  feelings  the  present  volume  doubtless  had  its 
origin.  It  unfolds  the  interior  aspects  of  life,  the 
deeper  and  more  pathetic  passages  of  human  expe- 
rience, in  a vein  of  pensive  moralizing,  which  is  not 
without  a beauty  of  its  own,  and  which  w ill  touch 
the  hidden  sympathies  of  many  hearts.  The  writer 
possesses  a graceful  command  of  a quaint  and  often 
forcible  diction,  evidently  dipping  his  pen  in  the 
heart,  and  produces  a succession  of  skctclies  w hich, 
thsugh  somewhat  abrupt,  and,  in  the  long  run,  mo- 
notonous, will  engage  a large  class  of  readers  by  their 
pensive  tenderness  and  sweet  fancies. 

The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  by 
Joseph  G.  Baldwin  (published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.),  consists  of  a collection  of  truly  vigorous 
sketches  of  life  in  the  Southwest,  of  which  the  ma- 
terials are  chiefly  derived  from  recollections  of  the 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  Bar.  Interspersed  with 
the  fancy-pieces  which  compose  the  staple  of  the 
volume,  arc  several  biographical  notices  of  distin- 
guished characters,  among  which  a notice  of  Pren- 
tiss the  celebrated  speechifier,  holds  a prominent 
place.  The  season  has  produced  few'  more  spirited 
or  entertaining  works. 

Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics,  by  N.  Parker  Wil- 
lis (published  by  C.  Scribner),  is  a welcome  me 
morial  of  a tour,  which,  in  spite  of  the  intimations 
on  the  title-page,  betrays  no  marks  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  an  invalid.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  narrative  sparkles  w’ith  the  splendor  and 
luxuriance  of  tropical  life,  is  fresh  as  a new-blown 
rose  w'et  with  the  morning  dew,  and  is  fragrant  a.s 
the  breeze  that  wafts  sw'cet  odors  from  the  islands 
of  spices.  We  have  not  for  a long  time  met  with 
more  lively  incidents  of  travel  than  are  recorded  in 
this  fascinating  work,  which  will  not  only  sustain, 
but  increase  the  author’s  fame  as  a w ritcr  of  dainty 
and  delightful  narrative. 

The  Blackxcater  Chronicle  (published  by  Rcdfield), 
is  a humorous  account  of  a trip  into  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  of  which  our  readers  have  already  had 
some  inklings  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine. 
Teeming  with  vivacity  and  fun,  and  quaintly  em 
bellished  with  characteristic  designs,  it  has  all  the 
elements  of  a wide  popularity. 

Western  Characters,  by  J.  L.  McConnell  (pub 
lished  by  Redficld).  In  this  volume  we  have  a se 
lies  of  descriptive  sketches  by  a Western  writer, 
who  has  already  won  distinction  by  several  able 
fictitious  compositions.  He  has  struck  out  a new 
path  in  the  present  work,  but  with  the  same  sue 
cess  as  in  his  former  productions.  Baling  certain 
dashes  of  exaggeration,  which  were  inevitable  rn 
the  plan  of  his  volume,  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
his  power  both  of  observation  and  description. 

Apropos  of  the  article  in  our  last  number,  en 
titled  “A  Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth,”  we  take  pleas 
ure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a highly 
meritorious  steel  engraving  of  Sargent’s  Painting 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  the  burin  of 
Elijah  Hobart,  Esq.  We  cheerfully  recommend 
every  descendant  of  the- Pilgrim  Fathers  to  pur- 
chase a copy  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  en- 
graving. Its  size  is  conveniently  adapted  for  fram- 
ing. For  sale  at  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth. 


The  London  Athenmum  has  a kindly  notice  of  The 
American  Aboriginal  Portfolio,  by  Mrs.  Mary  H 
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Eastman,  of  which  it  says,  “with  no  apparent  aiti- 
fire  or  design  of  making  pictures,  these  illustrations 
are  pictorial  because  they  are  proljable — as  in  the 
case  of  the  fancied  ‘Landing  of  De  Soto,  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida  ;*  or  else  interesting  because  true — 
as  in  the  three  groups  of  Indian  women  ‘ Gathering 
wild  Rice,*  * Spearing  Fish  from  a Canoe,*  and 
‘Guarding  the  Corn  Fields.’  Out  of  such  mate- 
rials and  ‘ notions’ — such  literal  and  unambitious 
transcripts  of  the  real  life  of  field  and  forest,  will 
and  should  the  artists  of  America  draw  that  essen- 
tial spirit  of  individuality;  lacking  w'hich,  they 
need  never  hope  to  rank  as  creators  in  Art  or  Lit 
erature.” 


Mr.  Flaoo’s  recent  work  on  Venice  receives  fa- 
vorable attention  in  the  London  journals.  We  ex- 
tract from  one  of  them  the  following  : 

“Venice  has  long  been  so  familiar  a word  in 
men’s  mouths,  that  almost  every  one  fancies  he  has 
been  there  and  knows  it ; whereas  so  much  senti- 
mental nonsense  has  been  twaddled  about  it,  and 
so  many  erroneous  descriptions  have  been  given  of 
it,  that  a distinct  idea  of  its  real  lineaments  and 
actual  position  is  present  to  few  minds.  Sickened 
of  sentimentalism,  and  weary  of  tourists  who  prate 
about  Tadmor,  and  Tyre,  and  Nineveh,  and  Car- 
thage, and  other  places  whose  ruins  no  more  resem- 
ble Venice  than  Holborn-hill  resembles  the  Pala- 
tine, we  took  up  these  volumes  on  Venice  by  a 
Consul  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  something  real,  downright,  and  matter-of- 
fact  ; nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  Mr.  Flagg, 
though  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  romantic 
charms  of  Venetian  history  and  the  poetry  of  her 
very  stones,  has  here  given  the  untravclcd  reader 
a dcsciiption  of  Venice,  whereby  he  may  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  w hat  that  singular  city  really  is  than 
any  we  have  ever  read  ; and  also  opens  an  interest- 
ing chapter  of  Venetian  history”,  namely,  its  siege 
by  the  Austrians  in  1848-9,  which  has  hitherto  been 
sealed.  Mr.  Flagg,  as  is  only  natural  in  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  cordially  sympathizes  with 
Italian  aspirations  for  liberty  ; but  bis  keen  sagacity 
has  detected  their  incapacity  to  cope  with  despotic 
Austria,  which  may  be  designated  dull  and  leaden, 
as  she  truly  Is,  but,  nevertheless,  has  that  concen 
trated  force  which  Italy  wants.” 


The  Athenaum  has  certain  amusing  remarks  on 
the  connection  of  American  men  of  letters  with  the 
Government : 

“Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  certain 
matters  are  managed  in  America,  comes  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  a report  that  Mr.  Hiram  Pow’crs,  the 
sculptor,  has  received  the  lucrative  appointment  of 
commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Florence. 
The  men  of  Washington  have  caught  the  knack  of 
turning  genius  to  account : they  got  a noble  biog- 
raphy out  of  their  Spanish  minister  plenipotentiary, 
Washington  Irving  ; Mr.  Stiles  has  repaid  them  for 
his  Vienna  appointment  by  a solid  book  on  the  state 
of  Germany  ; Mr.  Edmund  Flagg,  their  consul  in 
Venice,  has  written  a work  on  the  ‘City  of  the 
Sea,’  of  which  American  critics  speak  in  glowing 
terms.  Bancroft  was  sent  to  England  to  protect 
the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  complete  his 
studies  of  his  country’s  history  at  the  river-head, 
and  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  now  in  Liverpool,  observing 
customs  on  a scale  somewhat  larger  than  those  so 
wonderfully  daguerreotyped  by  him  at  Salem,  ‘the 
place  of  rest.*  ** 


I A new  poet  has  just  made  his  appearance  m £n 
I gland,  named  Frederick  Tennyson,  a younger 
; brother  of  the  celebrated  Laureate.  A volume  by 
him  is  announced  for  publication  in  a short  time. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  poems,  published 
in  the  last  number  of  Fraser: 

HARVEST-HOME. 

Come,  let  us  mount  the  breexy  down, 

And  hearken  to  the  tumuli  blown 
Up  (Vom  the  champaign  and  the  town 
Lovely  lights,  smooth  shadows  sweet, 

Swiftly  o’er  croft  and  valley  fleet. 

And  flood  the  hamlet  at  our  feet ; 

Its  groves,  its  hall,  its  grange  that  stood 
When  ‘Bess  was  Queen,  its  steeple  rude , 

Its  mill  that  patters  in  the  wood ; 

And  follow  where  the  brooklet  curls, 

. Seaw'srd,  or  in  cool  shadow  whirls. 

Or  silvery  o’er  its  creases  purls. 

The  harvest  days  arc  come  again. 

The  vales  are  surging  with  the  grain 
The  merry  work  goes  on  amain  ; 

Pale  streaks  of  cloud  scarce  vail  the  Mmi, 

Against  the  golden  harvest  hue 
The  Autumn  trees  look  fresh  and  new  . 

Wrinkled  brows  relax  with  glee. 

And  aged  eyes  they  laugh  to  see 
The  sickles  follow  o’er  the  lea  ; 

I see  the  little  kerchief  *d  maid 
With  dimpling  cheek,  and  boddice  staid, 

‘Mid  the  stout  striplings  half  aftaid  ; 

Her  red  lip  and  her  soft  blue  eye 
Male  the  poppy's  crimson  dye, 

And  the  com-rtowcrs  waving  by 
I see  the  sire  with  bronzed  chest ; 

Mad  babes  amid  the  blithe  unrest 
Seem  leaping  Prom  the  mother’s  breast 
The  mighty  youth,  and  supple  child 
Go  forth,  the  yellow  sheaves  are  piled. 

The  toil  is  mirth,  the  mirth  is  wild  ’ 

Old  head,  and  aunny  forehead  peers 
O’er  the  warm  sea,  or  disappears, 

Drown’d  amid  the  waving  ears ; 

Barefoot  urchins  run,  and  hide 
In  hollows  ’twi.\t  the  com,  or  glide 
Toward  the  tall  sheaf’s  sunny  side 
Lusty  pleasures,  hob-nail’d  Am, 

Throng  into  the  noonday  sun, 

And  ’mid  the  merry  reapers  run 
Draw  the  clear  October  out ; 

Another,  and  another  bout, 

Then  back  to  labor  with  a shout ' 

TTie  banded  sheaves  stand  orderly 
Against  the  purple  Autumn  sky. 

Like  armies  of  Prosperity. 

The  close  is  still  more  like  the  accents  ofll* 
elder  brother : 

Yet,  when  the  shadows  eastward  seen 
O’er  the  smooth-shorn  follows  lean, 

And  silence  sits  where  they  have  been. 

Amid  the  gleaners  I will  stay, 

While  the  shout  and  roundelay 
Faint  oflf,  and  daylight  dies  away 
Dies  away,  and  leaves  me  lone 
With  dim  ghosts  of  years  agooe. 

Summers  parted,  glories  flown ; 

TUI  day  beneath  the  West  is  roll’d. 

Till  gray  spire  and  tufted  wold 
Purple  in  the  evening  gold. 

Memories,  when  old  age  is  eoroe, 

Are  stray  ears  that  fleck  the  gloom. 

And  echoes  of  the  Harrest-homa. 
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ever,  wore  a silken  sash  about  the  waist,  from 
the  folds  of  which  peeped  out  the  handles  of  a 
brace  or  two  of  pistols.  The  Servians  have  not 
jet  forgotten  the  long  and  desolating  war  by 
which  their  independence  was  won ; and  they 
look  forward  to  new  conflicts  with  their  old 
Moslem  antagonists. 

There  are  public  buildings  here  with  the 
g)oM  of  newness  upon  them,  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  old-time  air  of  the  Turkish  quarter. 
The  Greek  Church,  erected  by  the  first  Prince 
of  Servia,  the  Swineherd  Milosch,  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  the  capital  of  a much  more 
considerable  state.  A handsome  building  of 
three  lofty  stories,  bore  gilded  signs,  in  German 
and  Slavonic,  announcing  that  within  was  a 
coffee-house,  billiard-room,  and  tlieatre ; while 
the  tri-color  flag  floating  over  one  extremity, 
signified  that  Monsieur  Dupeyron,  the  French 
Consul,  held  his  residence  there.  A huge  struc- 
ture, a little  further  on,  which  a stranger  would 
imagine  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  bore 
upon  its  roof  a gigantic  statue  of  Vulcan.  It 
was  the  likeness  of  its  projector,  a scheming  en- 
gineer from  the  Fatherland,  who,  having  made 
a fortune  as  a pig-merchant,  had  the  ill  luck  to 
lose  it,*like  so  many  other  speculators,  in  a bad 
investment  in  stone  and  mortar.  It  is  some- 
thing,  at  all  events,  to  see  men  ruining  them- 
selves by  enterprise.  It  shows  that  there  is 
life ; and  where  thdre  is  life,  there  is  hope. 

llie  maps,  indeed,  still  represent  Servia  as  a 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  they  do  the 
kindred  stAte  of  Herzegovina,  and  the  Principal- 
ities of  the  Lower  Danube.  But  it  is  as  nearly 
independent  as  a state  with  only  a million  of 
inhabitants  can  well  be,  with  two  such  amiable 
neighbors  as  Austria  and  Russia,  each  striving 
to  strengthen  its  “legitimate  influence’*  over  it 
The  only  remaining  mark  of  Turkish  supremacy 
is  the  claim  to  a small  tribute;  and  the  only 
evidence  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  is  the 
garrison  holding  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  Bel- 
grade, and  a few  karaouls,  or  watch-towers, 
along  the  borders.  This  independence  was 
hardly  won  by  a sanguinary  war  of  thirty  years, 
the  story  of  which  must  remain  to  a great  de- 
gree among  the  world’s  unwritten  history.  A 
rude  people  enacts  history  long  before  it  can 
write  it  Yet  the  name  of  Czerni  DJordji — 
Black  George  — will  not  soon  die  out  of  the 
Slavonic  heart 

Thirty  years  ago  the  world  was  too  full  of 
the  great  wars  of  Napoleon  to  know  that  a 
small  band  of  shepherds  and  swineherds,  in  one 
corner  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were  maintain- 
insr  ® successful  revolt  against  the  Porte.  While 
the  Great  Captain  was  organizing  the  invasion 
of  Russia,  policy  demanded  that  the  Muscovite 
should  be  at  peace  with  his  ancient  Turkish  foe, 
aod  the  Servian  insurgent  was  sacriiiced  to  the 
policy  of  the  hour.  Russian  intrigues  sowed 
dissensions  among  this  simple  people;  Czerni 
Djordjl  was  outlawed,  and  his  country  deliver- 
ed up  again  to  Moslem  rule.  More  than  three 


hundred  of  his  followers  were  at  one  time  im- 
paled in  the  public  place  at  Belgrade,  and  tn* 
famous  tower  of  skulls,  bears  witness  to  this 
day,  with  what  severity  the  work  of  suppres- 
sion was  carried  on.  When  all  was  lost.  Black 
George  fled  across  the  Austrian  borders,  where 
he  lay  concealed,  biding  his  time. 

The  atrocities  of  the  victors  soon  provoked  a 
new  revolt,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Swine- 
herd Milosch.  To  suppress  it  exceeded  tlie 
power  of  the  Porte;  and  after  a long  contest 
Milosch  was  recognized  as  Sovereign  Prince  of 
Servia,  a tributary  of  the  Padishah,  with  the 
rank  of  Vizier.  This  is  the  simple  policy  of  the 
Porte  toward  all  BUcceS|ftil  rebels,  as  has  since 
been  exemplified  in  the  case  qf  Mehemet  AH  in 

Egypt- 

About  this  time  arose  that  mysterious  asso- 
ciation, the  Hetfleria,  whose  ramifications  were 
spread  throughout  the  whole  Hellenic  popula- 
tion of  Turkey.  Its  ultimate  object  was  to 
unite  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
a vast  combination  to  expel  the  Osmanlip  from 
Europe,  and  found  a new  Greek  Empire,  witli 
Byzantium  as  its  capital.  From  this  organiza- 
tion proceeded  the  impulse  which  resulted  in 
the  Greek  revolution. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
scheme  from  its  actual  success.  By  a miserable 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
its  results  were  limited  to  the  establishment  of 
the  petty  kingdom  of  Greece,  with  but  a million 
of  inhabitants,  under  the  government  of  a stur 
pid  Bavarian  prince,  alien  alike  in  race  and 
faith.  The  designs  of  the  Hetieria  looked  to  tha 
foundation  of  a great  Christian  state  in  Eastern 
Europe,  which  would  at  this  day  have  number^ 
ed  five-and-twenty  millions  of  subjects.  Never 
was  a scheme  more  practicable ; never  a revo- 
lution which  could  have  been  effected  at  a less 
cost  of  blood.  Had  not  the  scheme  been  mis- 
erably thwarted,  the  vexed  “ Eastern  Question” 
would  have  been  settled  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  and  an  effectual  barrier  would  have  been 
placed  against  the  advance  of  the  Russians  upon 
Constantinople. 

Black  George  bore  with  him  into  exile  a ha- 
tred of  the  Ottoman  rule,  as  undying  as  that 
which  the  great  Carthaginian  vowed  against 
the  Roman  name.  The  leaders  of  the  Greek 
Hetfieria  saw  in  him  an  efficient  coadjutor,  by 
whose  influence  their  Slavonic  co-reHgionists 
might  be  brought  to  take  part  in  their  scheme. 
He  was  the  first  of  his  people  who  was  induct- 
ed into  the  mysteries  of  the  association,  and  re- 
turned to  his  country  to  carry  out  its  objects. 

But  Milosch  was  jealous  of  this  new  enter- 
prise. He  was  secretly  advised  of  the  move- 
ments of  Czerni  Djordji,  though  not  probably 
aware  of  their  ultimate  purpose.  Hardly  had 
the  Servian  Hetserist  crossed  the  borders  be- 
fore he  was  assassinated.  His  head  was  em- 
balmed and  sent  to  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Bel- 
grade, who  transmitted  it  to  Constantinople. 
The  Ottoman  capital  was  all  ablaze  to  oelo 
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bratd  this  great  event,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Porte  was  aware  how  great  a de- 
liverance it  actually  was.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  assassination,  like  that  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  changed  the  course  of  European  his- 
tory for  half  a century.  The  revolt  was  limit- 
ed to  the  Hellenic  race  in  one  corner  of  the  em- 
pire, instead  of  embracing  the  entire  Christian 
population.  And  now  all  Europe  is  again 
summoned  to  the  fruitless  task  of  trying  to 
draw  water  in  broken  sieves  from  empty  wells; 
of  making  brick  without  clay,  with  which 
build  a bulwark  against  Russia. 

Thinking  men  are  now  beginning  to  per- 
ceive that  the  essential  idea  of  the  HeUeria 
must  be  adopted  as  the  only  alternative  in 
Napoleon’s  famous  prophecy.  The  miserable 
makeshift  of  bolstering  up  a worn-out  empire, 
too  feeble  to  defend  itself  against  its  own  sub- 
jects, must  sooner  or  later  be  abandoned.  It 
costs  too  much  to  maintain  the  million  of  Turks 
wlio  have  squatted  down  in  Europe.  They 
have  held  dominion  over  its  fairest  portions  for 
four  centuries,  and  the  monuments  of  their 
sway  are  undrained  morasses,  rivers  choked 
with  sand ; uncultivated  plains,  broad  and  fer- 
tile enough  to  feed  the  famishing  millions  of 
the  over-populated  west  of  Europe ; great  cities 
with  the  grass  growing  rankly  in  their  market 
places;  deserted  villages,  broken  arches,  and 
crumbling  fortresses.  Their  barren  dominion 
can  not  sustain  itself.  It  must  come  to  an  end. 
Four  centuries  of  failure  are  enough.  The 
earth  belongs  to  those  who  can  use  it.  If,  as 
a permanent  thing,  the  alternative  lay  between 
Russian  and  Turkish  sway  over  these  countries, 
every  instructed  friend  of  progress  would  choose 
the  former.  And  if  at  the  present  juncture 
the  civilized  world  is  bound  to  uphold  the 
Porte  against  the  Czar,  it  is  because  the  rule 
of  the  former,  though  the  greater  evil,  is  the 
easier  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Milosch  retained  his  power  till  1839,  when 
his  government  becoming  insupportable,  he , 
was  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  his  son  Michael, 
who  three  years  after  was  quietly  set  aside,  in 
favor  of  the  present  prince  Alexander,  son  of 
Czerni  Djordji,  who  was  chosen  in  opposition  to 
the  intrigues  of  Russia.  He  has  thus  far  shown 
himself  not  unworthy  of  his  parentage.  Hjs 
present  attitude  in  respect  to  Russia  and  Turk- 
ey shows  precisely  to  how  much  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Porte  amounts.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  powers  of  Europe  can 
commit  the  blunder  of  permitting  him  to  be 
driven  from  his  position  of  neutrality. 

The  Pasha  of  Belgrade  still  holds  his  shatter-  j 
ed  fortress ; but  he  sits  there  as  harmless  as 
Bunyan’s  age-worn  giant  at  the  mouth  of  his 
cave.  Selim,  the  Pasha  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  we  found  to  be  a worthy  old  Osmanli,  j 
with  dignified  manners,  and  a beard  of  ortho- 
dox length.  We  were  indebted  to  him  for  an 
audience,  a cup  of  unexceptionable  coffee,  a 
fragrant  chibouck,  and  a teskerefi  or  letter  of 


I introduction  to  the  Ottoman  functionaries  on 
j our  route ; of  which,  however,  we  found  but 
little  occasion  to  avail  ourselves.  I see  by  the 
last  **Almanach  de  Gotha”  that  the  pashalik 
is  now  filled  by  another.  What  has  become 
of  Selim  I do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
gatliered  to  his  fathers.  Peace  to  his  ashes  if 
he  has  departed ; or  to  those  of  his  pipe  if  he 
yet  smokes  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Two  very  humble  citizens  of  the  Model  Re- 
public, making  thejr  way  on  business  from 
St  Petersburg  to  the  Crimea,  wishing  in  the 
I meanwhile  to  take  a turn  through  so  much  of 
European  Turkey  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit,  could  not  long  maintain  their 
incognito  in  a country  where  the  blessings  oJ 
the  passport  sj'stcm  have  been  introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  to  present  our- 
selves before  the  worshipful  Herr  Oberstlieu- 
tenant  Theodor  von  Radossavlievics,  consul  for 
his  Kaiserliche  Kdnigliche  Majestiit,  Franz- 
Josef-L-Karl,  the  young  gentleman  whose  in- 
terminable string  of  titles  we  are  accustomed 
to  abbreviate  into  “ the  Emperor  of  Austria” 
The  said  consul  stroked  a mustache  as  long  and 
as  bristly  as  his  unpronounceable  name.  He 
studied  the  verbal  daguerreotype  of  onr  per- 
sons contained  in  our  passports,  and  then  look- 
ed keenly  at  us.  He  seemed  struck  by  the  like- 
ness ; height  and  figure,  nose  and  mouth,  hair 
and  eyes,  chin  and  forehead  corresponded.  Let 
alone  the  Russian  police  for  describing  a man. 
We  were  then  requested  to  write  our  names. 
We  had  undergone  some  rough  experiences  in 
traveling,  and  our  nerves  were  a little  shaken. 
The  first  letter  of  Brown’s  name  seemed  to  me 
to  lack  its  usual  graceful  curve;  while  I should 
never  have  paid  a note  that  bore  a signature 
so  little  like  my  ordinary  one  as  that  which  1 
now  produced.  The  consul,  however,  was  satis- 
fied. It  was  “ sehr  g\U,"  As  our  personal  iden- 
tity was  now  established,  we  hoped  it  would  be 
taken  for  granted  that  we  were  not  runaway 
subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  whose  domin- 
ions, as  far  as  we  were  aware,  did  not  happen 
to  include  any  Yankee  provinces. 

But  the  gentleman  with  the  mustaches  and 
the  long  name  still  seemed  dubious  about  some- 
tjiing.  A certain  correspondence  between  Chev- 
alier Hulsemann  and  “ Herr  Veb-stare”  had  just 
appeared,  and  was  said  to  have  ruffled  the  Im- 
perial mind.  Can  it  be  possible,  thouglit  I, 
that  the  Emperor  has  annexed  “ the  States”  to 
his  dominions,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  abont 
it?  And  are  we  about  to  be  claimed  as  Aus- 
trian subjects  ? Whatever  the  consul’s  dubita 
tions  were,  they  at  length  were  solved.  He 
took  a lenient  view  of  the  case,  and  suffered 
mercy  to  temper  justice.  Our  passports  show- 
ed that  we  were  harmless  merchants, 

Busy  In  the  bristle  trade 
And  tallow  line : 

they  were,  moreover,  countersigned  by  General 
Shach,  the  commandant  at  Semlin,  where  w« 
had  stopped  for  a couple  of  daya  The  consul 
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pocketed  his  fee  with  a gracious  smile ; and  his 
signature  was  added  to  the  interesting  series 
of  autographs  borne  upon  those  invaluable  docu- 
ments, our  passports.  Had  this  pleasant  inter- 
view ehanced  to  have  occurred  subsequent  to 
the  “ Koszta  Affair  ” the  result  might  possibly 
have  been  different. 

We  next  had  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Ser- 
vian police  and  tlie  Turkish  official,  for  what 
special  purpose  we  could  not  divine,  unless  it 
were  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  pro- 
ficiency in  certain  little  transfer  operations  al- 
wa\’s  practiced  on  such  occasions.  We  were 
then  at  liberty  to  set  off  as  soon  as  we  pleased. 

There  are  but  two  modes  of  journeying 
through  these  provinces.  One  is  is  for  the  trav- 
eler to  avail  himself  of  a kavaa^  a sort  of  gov- 
ernment courier,  or  bearer  of  dispatches,  who 
has  authority  to  demand  horses  at  the  various 
post-stations.  The  other  is  to  employ  a kitai- 
djL  These  are  men  who  convey  merchandise 
and  escort  travelers  throughout  the  country, 
furnishing  horses,  for  a very  moderate  compen- 
sation. W e decided  to  adopt  this  latter  mode. 

It  soon  became  known  that  a couple  of  “Gos- 
podins  Americanski"  wished  to  employ  a kirai- 
dJL  Half  a dozen  years  since,  there  were  not 
perhaps  half  a score  of  persons  in  all  Belgrade, 
besides  the  foreign  consuls,  who  had  ever  heard 
of  the  Americans.  But  the  revolutionary  events 
of  late  years  have  disseminated  a deal  of  useful 
information  in  unlooked-for  places.  Hardly  had 
our  determination  been  formed,  when  a good 
looking  young  fellow,  in  crimson  shalwar,  with 
a eash-full  of  pistols  at  his  waist,  announced 
himself  as  a kiraidji,  at  our  service. 

His  name,  he  said,  was  Stefan.  iHe  had  heard 
of  the  Gospodins  Americanski,  and  of  their  great 
Voivode,  Vaszingtoni  Djordji,  who  had  driven 
out  the  Inglees,  as  Czerni  Djordji  had  driven 
the  Osmanlis  from  Servia,  and  as  the  Servians 
would  yet  drive  out  the  Schwab  (Austrians)  and 
the  Rouss  (Russians)  and  make  their  state  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  their  great  Krai,  Stefan 
Douschan — may  his  soul  rest  in  peace — who 
was  styled  Emperor  of  Rascia,  Bulgaria,  Bos- 
nia, and  Albania. 

There  was  not  a bridle-path  from  Belgrade 
to  Adrianople  which  he  did  not  know.  He  had 
been  to  the  great  fair  at  Serajevo,  and  had  seen 
the  castle  where  the  wild  Bosnians  stayed  the 
triumphal  march  of  Prince  Eugene.  'He  had 
threaded  the  defiles  of  Rascia.  His  camp-fires 
had  smoked  on  the  table-lands  of  Moesia.  He 
had  seen  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Montenegro, 
whom  all  the  power  of  the  Osmanlis  could  not 
tame  in  their  rocky  fastnesses.  He  had  attend- 
ed the  great  fair  of  Usunji,  where  a hundred 
thousand  traders,  coming  on  horseback  and  on 
mules,  on  asses  and  camels,  in  the  Tartar  hex- 
amoba  and  the  Turkish  araba,  bivouac  in  the  ; 
open  air.  And  as  for  the  route  from  Nissa  to  . 
Sophia,  through  the  Balkan  defiles  of  Bulgarin  | 
to  Shumla.  he  could  traverse  it  blindfolded,  as  j 
easily  as  he  could  the  road  from  Belgrade  to  j 


Kragouejevatz,  over  which  every  body  knew 
that  a child  might  drive  a carriage  in  the  dark- 
est night  And  as  for  robbers,  bah  1 what  were 
these  forf’’  pointing  proudly  to  the  pistols  in 
his  sash. 

“ A horse?”  certainly.  The  Gospodin  should 
have  a steed  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  all  Servia.  No  common  kony ; but  the 
far-famed  Selim,  the  son  of  the  great  something 
or  other ; and  he  launched  out  into  a genealogy 
of  the  wonderful  beast  I am  no  great  profi- 
cient in  genealogy,  whether  human  or  equine. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  Stefan  ran  through  a 
longer  list  than  could  have  exbted  in  a direct 
line  between  Selim  and  the  patriarchal  pair 
that  munched  their  corn  in  the  ark. 

He  had  bought  Selim  on  his  lost  trip,  far 
down  in  Thrace — famous  of  old  for  noble  horses. 
His  former  master  was  an  old  Arnout  Klepht 
who,  having  grown  infirm,  was  sorely  put  to  it 
for  a livelihood.  Rather  than  part  from  Selim 
he  had  kept  him  till  both  were  half-starved 
And  when  he  had  finally  accepted  Stefan’s 
piastera,  and  saw  his  favorite  about  to  be  ridden 
away,  he  dashed  the  purchase  money  on  the 
ground,  as  though  it  were  the  price  of  blood, 
and  tore  his  gray  beard  in  the  most  edifying 
manner.  Selim  was  as  faithful  as  a dog,  as  bold 
as  a lion,  as  gentle  as  a lamb,  and  as  stout  os  a 
buffalo.  He  could  climb  Mount  Komra,  and 
dash  down  again  at  full  speed  without  making 
a single  false  step.  He  could  run  like  a deer, 
swim  like  a fish,  and  ffy  like  a — No,  he  could 
not  ffy,  said  the  honest  kiraidji,  checking  him- 
self, with  a conscientious  air;  but  any  thing 
that  could  be  done  without  wings,  Selim  could 
do.  He  would  eat  any  thing  that  any  living 
creature  ate,  with  but  two  exceptions:  he  would 
not  touch  fish  or  cheese.  The  objection  to  fish, 
Stefan  thought  might  lie  in  the  bones,  which  he 
had  no  means  of  picking  out  But  os  for  cheese, 
that  must  be  sheer  caprice,  and  so  far  a fault 
But  it  was  his  only  one. 

Surely  Stefan  was  the  prince  of  kiraidji,  and 
Selim  the  pearl  of  horses. 

Perhaps  neither  quite  came  up  to  their  re- 
commendations. Few  things  do  in  this  world. 
Honest  Stefan  was  sometimes  a little  at  fault 
when  the  roads  were  intricate.  He  abated 
much  of  his  swashing  bearing  when  we  got 
among  the  wild  Pandours  and  Haiducs.  When 
we  encountered  some  group  of  lordly  Osmanlis, 
his  favorite  station  was  between  Brown  and 
myself,  as  we  rode  along  in  single  file — that 
he  might  protect  us  both,  he  used  afterward 
stoutly  to  aver — for  was  he  not  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  both  the  Gospodins  ? Still  he  knew 
the  country  well  enough  to  take  us  as  directly 
as  w'e  cared  to  travel.  If  he  lost  the  path  he 
always  found  it  again ; or  at  least  found  another, 

; which  answered  the  purpose  exactly  as  well, 
j And  as  for  fighting,  a couple  of  Yankees,  each 
I with  a light  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder,  a brace 
j of  revolvers  in  his  belt,  and  a few  other  “docu- 
1 menu”  at  hand,  were  able  to  do  quite  as  much 
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of  that  OA  there  woe  any  probability  of  being 
required  under  ordinary  circumstances.  More- 
over, Stefan  proved  to  be  a tolerable  cook,  and 
a capital  caterer — ^both  important  considera- 
tions in  a country  where  the  khans  seldom  pro- 
vide the  traveler  with  any  thing  beyond  naked 
walls  and  a sack  of  straw,  so  abundantly  stocked 
with  vermin  that  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
eaten  than  to  eat ; and  where,  furthermore,  the 
peasantry  are  such  conscientious  Christians  that 
they  will  not  become  accessory  to  the  ruin  of 
the  stranger’s  soul,  by  supplying  him  on  fast- 
days  with  any  thing  beyond  the  lenten  fare 
which  the  Church  allows.  Now,  as  the  fast- 
days  in  the  Greek  Church  number  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  in  the  year,  it  is  a little  more 
than  an  even  chance  that  on  any  given  day  fiesh 
will  be  prohibited. 

As  for  Selim,  I was  at  first  sight  a little  dis- 
appointed in  his  appearance.  He  was  barely 
twelve  hands  high;  it  was  certainly  many 
years  since  he  was  a colt,  and  his  bare  ribs 
showed  evident  truces  of  the  scanty  fare  of  his 
old  Arnout  master.  But  his  large  tremulous 
nostril,  bright  eye,  clean  limbs,  delicate  head, 
and  arching  neck,  showed  that  he  had  good 
blood  in  him. 

'*Haidee,  Gospodini”  shouted  our  kiraidji  in 
the  court-yard,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  our  de- 
parture. It  was  hardly  daybreak ; but  he  was 
accustomed  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  which  is 
apt  to  make  men  early  risers. 

**  Hallo,  Colonel  1”  cried  Brown  in  my  drowsy 
ear,  giving  an  American  equivalent,  though  in 
a somewhat  free  translation,  for  Stefan’s  saluta- 
tion. 

Stefan  was  awaiting  us  in  the  court-yard, 
with  the  horses  and  an  extra  beast  or  two 
loaded  with  provision-bags,  cooking  utensils, 
and  sleeping  rugs.  We  had  each  procured  a 
kabanitza  or  coarse  mantle,  like  those  worn  by 
the  kiraidji — the  shepherds  and  swineherds 
wear  them  of  sheepskin — which,  with  an  India- 
rubber  cloak  for  wet  weather,  made  us  nearly 
independent  of  storma  These  were  thrown 
over  our  great  Tartar  saddles^  by  way  of  cush- 
ions, and  off  we  started. 

For  a while  our  way  lay  parallel  with  the 
Danube.  Here  were  evident  attempts  at  culti- 
vation, proofs  that  it  had  been  discovered  that 
the  earth  was  capable  of  being  made  something 
more  of  than  a pasture  ground.  Agriculture, 
however,  has  not  yet  become  the  strong  point 
of  the  Servians.  Their  plow  is  the  same  rude 
implement  used  in  the  immortal  days  of  old; 
the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  buffaloes  and  oxen 
tethered  to  a stake  driven  in  the  ground  of  the 
threshing  floor.  But  the  staple  grain  is  one 
of  which  Hesiod  never  dreamed.  The  broad  | 
blades  of  Indian  corn  every  where  met  our  j 
eyes,  and  the  golden  ears  of  last  year’s  crop  ; 
reminded  us  pleasantly  of  our  Western  homes,  j 
The  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the  New  for  ' 
something  besides  free  institutions.  The  stand- , 
ing  food  of  the  people  on  those  days  when  the  | 


Church  prescribes  lenten  fare,  is  the  meal  boil- 
ed into  a thick  porridge,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
They  call  it  **  mamolinga,”  but  we  had  known  it 
of  old  as  “hasty -pudding”  or  “mush.”  The  mys- 
teries of  “Johnny-cake,”  “h*»e-cake,”  “pone,” 
and  “dampers,”  to  say  nothii.g  of  the  thousand 
appetizing  forms  in  which  the  ebony  Dianas 
and  Venuses  of  the  South  serve  up  this  noble 
grain,  have  not  yet  been  mastered  by  the  sim- 
ple Servians. 

Before  long  we  entered  the  great  Servian 
forest,  which  covers  half  of  the  Principality. 
We  might  have  6Up)>08ed  that  we  were  trav- 
ersing a country  just  discovered.  The  villages 
are  mere  collections  of  slight  huts ; the  roads 
but  bridle  paths.  The  great  road  from  Bel- 
grade to  Alexinitz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria, 
is  indeed  said  to  be  practicable  for  carriages 
in  fine  weather;  but  1 d ibt  if  any  living  man 
has  passed  it  in  this  wa>.  Every  peasant  is 
his  own  wheelright,  and  the  model  of  his  rude 
vehicle  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change 
since  the  time  when  the  old  Phrygian  first  in- 
vented the  four-wheeled  cai*t 

It  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  one 
people  from  the  standpoint  of  another.  Com- 
fort is  a variable  term.  Jack  Ketch  thought  it 
very  “comfortable”  for  a man  to  be  hung  alone 
upon  a Bcaffpld  that  would  “ accommodate”  two 
culprits.  With  us  comfort  implies  at  least  a 
tight  roof  over  one’s  head,,  and  smooth  walls 
and  floors.  His  house  is  a matter  of  great  in- 
difference to  the  Servian.  Not  unfrequently 
it  consists  merely  of  an  excavation  in  a hill- 
side, wattled  up  in  front.  A house  wholly 
above  ground,  built  of  boards,  is  comparatively 
rare.  If  their  dwellings  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  we  should  have  thought  the  Servians 
in  a state  of  more  deplorable  povery  than  the 
Irish  peasantry. 

Yet  we  were  accustomed  to  see  the  occupant 
of  one  of  these  primitive  dwellings  stalk  out  of 
ij;  gayly  attired,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  crim- 
son sash  about  his  waist  filled  with  silver- 
mounted  pistols,  the  long  Arnout  gun  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  quite  unconscious  that  tliere  was 
any  incongruity  between  his  attire  and  his 
habitation.  In  fact,  a house  is  a very  second- 
ary affair  to  a Servian.  Wrapped  in  his  stout 
kabanitza  he  sleeps,  from  preference,  in  the 
open  air  for  half  the  year. 

I asked  Stefan,  as  we  rode  along,  why  the 
Servians  did  not  build  more  comfortable  dwell- 
I ings,  since  they  were  so  well  able  to  do  so. 

I “The  Osmanlis  would  burn  them  again  in  the 
wars  that  are  coming,”  he  replied.  “ Wait  till 
we  have  driven  them  out  of  Bulgaria,  and  Bos- 
nia, and  Moesia,  as  they  have  been  driven  out 
of  Servia  and  the  Black  Mountains : — ^till  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  and  all  the  dominions  of 
thegreat  Krai,  Stefan  Douschan — on  whom  God 
have  mercy — are  free  from  the  Osmanli,  the 
Schwab,  and  the  Rouss,  and  then  we  will  build 
houses.” 

The  wealth  of  Servia  now  consists  in  a great 
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in  its  vast  of  sheep  and  droves  of 

8\fine,  Piji^-raiaing  is  the  most  respected  occu 
pation.  Tlie  Prir>ce  is  said  to  be  the  first  pig- 
jobber  in  the  country.  This  is  not  to  be  vroii 
dered  at,  when  we  remember  that  the  great 
forest  affords  such  abundant  means  of  foiling 
the  unclean  animal  at  a mere  nominal 


saddle-bows  was  soon  broiling  upon  the  embers. 
Our  coffee-pot  was  not  long  in  sending  forth  ifs 
fragrant  at  earn.  Then,  after  a eon  tein]  dative, 
smoke,  while  the  cool  stars  (winkled  through 
the  leaves  overhead,  each  w'rappcd  himself  in 
his  kabanitsA,  with  liLs  feet  to  the  tire,  and 
slept  till  early  dawn,  ilurvlly  is  tlie  east  gray 
when  the  kimidji  are  all  astir;  Each  sends 
forth  a sharp  shrill  cry,  when  his  docile  kony, 
who  had  been  browsing  in  the  fore.>t,  runs  up 
to  his  Tnaster,  and  receives  his  expected  caress 
and  taste  of  corn.  The  j)aek-saddles  are  again 
atrappedpo,  and  the  chance-met  company  sepn- 
rates,  amid  a profusion  of  half-oriental  compli- 
ments, leaving  their  tire  sraonldering  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  next  comers. 

Such  was  our  mode  of  life  day  after  day. 
Of  course  It  is  only  practicable  in  the  summer 
and  ttutumn  months.  In  the  winter,  wdien  the 
snow  lies  deep  on  plateau  and  in  mountnin 
defile,^  and  in  spring,  when  the  melting  snow 
swells  each  tiny  rivulet  to  a torrent,  and  traos- 
fortns  the  pathways  to  beds  of  mortar,  dffcp 
enough  to  swallow  horse  and  rider,  rdl  inter- 
course is  at  an  end 

Y»^t  summer  skies  are  not  always  cloudless, 
and  more  than  once  were  wo  compelled  to  ex- 
change these  pleasant  pie-nics  for  the  bare  walla 
of  the  flea-infested  khan.  Niglit  overtook  ua 
once  as  we  were  winding  along  the  rugged  sidoa 
of  Mount  Jouor.  A tempest  of  sleet  came  hur- 
tling down  from  the  anow-elad  Bosnian  Mouii- 
tiiina.  The  path  became  a quagmire,  grow'ing 
deeper  and  deeper  every  hour.  Stefan’s  pony 
could  hardly  keep  hid  feet,  and  brave  Selim 


expense. 

There  are  precedents,  classical  and  others,  which 
should  abate  any  teudehey  to  vidiculQ  this 
primitive  occupation.  The  wisest  of  the  Greekv^ 
who  sailed  fur  Troy,  was  a great  pig-breeder 
ia  hia  day.  Tlje  stout  thanes,  who  so  atrenii- 
ously  upheld  their  Saxon  strain  when  Engl  and 
was  overawept  by  the  Norman  deluge,  were 
great  proprietors  of  swine.  The  wdse  Alfred 
could  not  have  been  unskilled  in  their  care. 

Ah,  tliose  w'ere  white-letter  days  wditm  we 
roile  from  dawn  till  dii&k  through  the  great 
Servian  forest  Perhaps  our  ehildren  will  tra- 
verse it  by  railroad.  We  had  wisely  adopted 
the  large  deep  Tartar  saddle,  with  short  stirrups. 
The  saddle  is  to  the  Tartar  Avhat  his  Jiousc  is  to 
the  Englishman ; and  depend  upon  it  each 
knows  how  to  secure  tlic  greatest  amount  of 
comfort 


A slight  experience  taught  us  to  es- 
chew the  khans,  except  on  very  stormy  n%hts, 
preferring  to  camp  out,  as  the  kiriadji  always  do. 
When  we  reached  one  of  their  camping  grounds, 
nsifally  at  a spot  where  some  pious  Moslem 
had  erected  a fountain  over  a spring  bubbling 
among  the  old  trees-— blessings  on  his  bcaril 
therefor;  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  for  which 
the  world  has  to  thank  him — the  saddles  were 
taken  from  our  beasts;  a fire  was  quickly  kin- 
dled, and  the  game  which  had  hung  at  our 
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allowed  tokens  of  weariness.  The  darkness 
closed  in  long  before  we  had  reached  the  khan 
where  we  hoped  to  find  shelter  and  fire,  if  no- 
thing more.  At  last  our  kiraidji  declared  that 
our  horses  would  give  out  in  half  an  hour  if  Ve 
attempted  to  ride  them,  and  that  we  must  re- 
lieve the  weary  animals  by  walking.  So  we  dis' 
mounted,  and  depositing  our  soaked  kabanitzas 
upon  the  saddles,  trudged  wearily  on  through 
Uie  sleet  and  darkness  and  mire.  It  must  have 
been  three  hours  before  our  eyes  were  gladdened 
by  the  glimmering  of  light  from  the  solitary 
khan.  But  we  were  not  the  only  company 
whom  the  tempest  had  driven  to  seek  the 
friendly  shelter.  As  we  peered  through  the 
window  it  seemed  that  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  space  about  the  cheery  fire  for  our  storm- 
drenched  party.  But  we  must  make  the  at- 
tempt; and  pushed  in  amidst  the  groups  of  ki- 
raidji and  haiducs,  and  swineherds.  Nothing 
is  quite  so  hopeless  os  it  seems.  “ Dobro  jutro, 
GospodinsI” — Good-evening  to  your  Excellen- 
cies, shouted  tlie  rough-looking  fellows,  making 
room  for  us  in  the  warmest  corner.  Had  we 
the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus  with  a corres- 
pondence of  mouths  and  stomachs,  we  could  not 
have  availed  oui-selvespf  all  the  fragrant  coffee, 
and  raki,  and  chiboucks  that  were  pressed  upon 
us.  Our  drenched  garments  soon  added  an- 
other column  of  steam  to  tliose  before  arising 
around  the  fire;  Honest  Stefan,  ably  seconded 
by  the  punchy  little  Khanyi,  bustled  about,  and 
concocted  a posset  which  he  declared  would  in- 
fallibly counteract  all  the  ill-effects  of  our  ex- 
posure. Well  it  might ; for  so  fiery  a decoction 
of  red  pepper  and  roasted  onions  was  surely 
never  before  poured  down  human  throat 

Not  long  after  we  reached  the  little  town  of 
Alexinitz,  the  border  town  of  Servia,  close  to 
the  frontiem  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Upper 
Mcesia.  Here  is  established  the  Servian  quar- 
antine. A huge  palisaded  inclosure,  containing 
stables  and  sheds  and  huts,  guarded  by  a troop 
of  Pandours.  At  this  point  converge  the  various 
lines  of  traffic  \bet ween  Turkey  and  Servia; 
and  here  every  one  passing  from  the  Ottoman 
to  the  Christian  state  must  perform  a quaran- 
tine of  from  five  to  forty  days.  A few  days 
more  or  less  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  this 
part  of  the  world-  Every  body  seems  to  have 
little  to  do,  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in. 
Though  there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty 
in  evading  the  quarantine  station  by  taking  a 
circuitous  route  over  the  hills,  nobody  seemed 
to  have  thought  of  doing  so.  The  motley  group 
shut  up  inside  of  the  palisade,  bivouacked  around 
the  fires  in  the  centre  of  the  space,  with  the 
most  perfect  good  will,  quite  careless  whether 
they  were  detained  five  days  or  as  many  weeks. 

We  had  Imped  to  have  extended  our  trip 
westward  through  Upper  Moesia  and  Roscia, 
which  lie  like  a wedge  between  Servia  and 
I he  semi-independent  states  of  Herzegovina  and 
Montenegro ; and  tlien  to  have  diverged  south-  , 
ward  into  Macedonia  and  Albania,  whose  Mus- , 


sulman  inhabitants  constitute  the  only  real 
strength  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe. 
But  we  had  mentally  based  our  calculations 
upon  the  rate  of  progression  known  in  coun- 
tries where  roads  hxist;  with  the  chance  of  an 
occasional  lift  by  railway.  Add  to  this,  that 
Stefan’s  pepper-posset  was  not  quite  the  spe- 
cific he  had  warranted  it  to  be.  A slow  fever 
had  settled  upon  my  comrade,  which  though 
not  actually  disabling  him  from  keeping  the 
saddle,  we  foresaw  would  before  long  demand 
an  interval  of  repose.  And  as  we  knew  tlial 
we  must  perfonn  quarantine  on  entering  Wal- 
lachia,  we  determined  to  push  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  might  be,  before  his  strength  utterly 
failed,  and  thus"  turn  the  detention  to  good 
account  as  an  interval  of  rest. 

So  we  concluded  to  spur  on  through  Bul- 
garia, along  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  by  way 
of  Nissa  and  Sophia,  to  Shumla. 

Nissawas  the  first  considerable  Turkish  city 
we  had  seen,  and  its  fortunes  may  stand  as  a 
type  of  those  of  all  It  was  a populous  city  in 
the  dim  ages  before  myth  was  separated  from 
history ; before  Phenician  Cadmus  brought  the 
alphabet  to  Greece;  when  Athens  and  Lace- 
daemon and  Thebes  were  not  Long  ages  after, 
Philip  of  Macedon,  with  a keen  eye  to  its  mil- 
itary position,  commanding  the  passes  leading 
into  his  territories,  drove  out  the  first  possess- 
ors of  Nissa,  and  established  a military  colony. 
Here  was  born  Constantine  the  Great,  who  built 
stately  temples  and  palaces  in  the  place  of  his 
birth.  These  all  have  passed  away,  and  in 
their  place  are  the  narrow  streets,  low,  filthy 
dwellings,  petty  shops,  and  the  encircling  cem- 
etery, which  characterize  a Turkish  town. 
Czerni  Djordji,  in  the  midst  of  his  insurrection, 
undertook  the  capture  of  Nissa  as  the  means  of 
shutting  the  Turks  out  of  Servia,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  loss  of  this  place  would  be  a fatal 
blow  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Shumla  itself  is 
scarcely  more  essential  to  the  safety  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  ancient  splendors  of  Nissa  are  pass- 
ed away ; and  in  the  little  village  of  Tatar,  close 
by,  stands  almost  the  only  structure  raised  by 
the  Turks,  which  the  traveler  will  care  to  see.  ’ 
It  is  the  famous  pyramid  in  which  are ‘set,  in 
ghastly  mosaic,  the  skulls  of  the  Servians  who 
fell  in  the  fierce  battles  during  the  early  part 
of  their  war  of  independence.  The  four  aides 
of  the  pyramid  are  encrusted  with  these  hor- 
rid trophies.  Popular  report  says  that  there 
were  originally  thirty  thousand  of  them.  This 
is  doubtless  a great  exaggeration;  but  there 
still  remain  thousands,  though  many  have  been 
stealthily  removed  and  honored  by  the  rites 
of  sepulture. 

This  ghastly  monument  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  overawe  the  more  timid  Bulgarians, 
by  showing  them  the  consequences  of  revolt 
against  the  Sublime  Porte.  But  like  many 
another  attempt  at  intimidation,  it  has  failed 
of  its  purpose.  In  1888,  and  the  three  yean 
following,  this  portion  of  the  empire  was  the 
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vchen  the  time  came,  bow  easy  it  would  be 
for  the  Czar  to  lay  Im  baud  upon  Stainboul, 

The  twenty  leogue^i  betwecu  Shumla  and 
Rustchuk  afe  a purl  of  the  great  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Danube,  after  that  of  the  YolgA  the 
most  e-xlensive  in  Europe,  Here  w’e  would  have 
parted  with  honest  Stefan  ; but  the  faithful  feL 
low  would  not  leave  us  till  be  had  seen  us  !?ruffcly 
ensconced  in  ijuarantinc  on  the  Wallaehian  side 
of  the  Danube. 

From  Rnstchnk  a rude  boat,  with  a huge 
mil  and  a half  score  of  bare  legged  rowisr*, 
threading  the  marshy  islands  which  stud  the 
stream,  soon  fen'ied  us  across  the  Danvibi*^  and 
landed  us  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  l>ank,  over 
which  rises  the  dismantled  w’^alls  of  the  old 
Wailaehian  fortress  of  Giouijevo.  Here  we 
parted  from  our  trusty  kiraidji  who  preyed  our 
hands  i<»  his  forehead,  in  Oriental  fashion,  erv, 
ing  “Mirre  Dioi  Gospodins  Amerikanski”— 
Good-bj',  your  American  Excellencies.  YV"e 
stood  uj>on  tlie  bank  watching  the  return  of 
the  boat  across  the  nver,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
visible^  there  st<»od  honest  Stefan  upon  the  st<im, 
waving  his  ndieua 

At  GiourjfiVo  wo  performed  qunranitno  for 
the  first  time — unhappily  not  for  the  last 
[litherto  our  progiHiss  had  been  the  right  way. 
Except  in  iho  case  of  those  vrho  conic  from 
places  deemed  hazardous,  the  Turks  do 

not  assume  that  all  travelers  are  infectctL  But 
every  one  entering  a Cbrislian  from  a Moalera 
country,  is  presumed  to  bear  with  him  the 
plague  and  all  manner  of  evil  spirits  to  be  ex- 
orcMsed  only  by  the  most  strenuous  fumigation. 
It  happened  fortunately  that  there  had.  for  a 
wonder,  heen  no  recent  cases  in  the  directioti 
from  which  we  had  come,  so  that  we  got  ofiT 


maze  of  narrow',  filthy  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys ; 
0 breeding  place  of  the  plague  and  the  cholera, 
by  winch,  withm  less  than  a score  of  years,  the 
population  has  been  reduced  from  forty  thou- 
sand to  less  than  half  that  number. 

From  Sophia,  wo  threaded  the  Balkan  gorges, 
through  deep  glens  and  dark  forests  over  broad 
plateaus,  crossing  winding  streams  ; passed  Ter- 
nova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  old  Bulgarian 
monarchy,  nestled  among  groves  of  lindens  and 
cheslmita;  and  arrived,  worn  and  exhausted,  at 
the  great  fortress  of  Shuinla,  once  held  to  be  the 
key  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  safeguard  of  Adri- 
anople  and  HtafiiVml. 

We  had  now  roacbed  the  quarter  whitber 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  civiliz^id  world.  For 
Shumla  is  the  central  point  of  that  series  of 
operations  by  wdiich  the  Porto  is  striving  to 
ding  back  the  advance  of  the  Russian  forces. 

Two  years  ago  eveo,  8humla  presented  rather 
the  aspect  of  a vast  fortified  camp  than  of  n 
peaceful  town.  It  sits  in  a deep  gorge  where 
the  stee])  hills  sweep  around  and  cover  it  on 
Uirec  fiiilesi.  To  the  north,  looking  tow'ard  the 
iMnuhe,  lies  a marshy  plain  Upon  which  an  at- 
tacking army  muHt  encamp.  Throe  times  have 
the  Russians,  when  marching  upon  the  capital, 
sat  down  before  Shumla,  and  as  often  have  they 
failed  in  its  capture.  In  their  last  war  the  idea 
seemed  to  strike  them  that,  if  they  would  not 
trouble  Shiimln,  it  would  not  trouble  them.  So 
old  Diebitsch  turned  aside,  and  crossing  the 
mountains  at  another  poinb  won  for  himself  the 
title  of  Sftbalkansky — ^’rranseetider  of  the  Bal- 
kan— and  marched  upon  Adrianople,  flius  dis- 
pelling the  prcMtign  of  invincibility  which  had 
#o  loug  rested  upon  this  range;  and  showing. 


FHOM  TO  BUCHAREST, 


<rii.ti  ei^ht  iitstc/ul  af  ^ he: fiLxtv'eh  or 

lV-^!>jur  t'>  'vp.hi^h  we  tn^  iirtve  been 

For  tlic  f^wjr  ari J-Urenr y hoiira  AftAr  eiit i*t^ 

qUfirKrttiu^'^tai^  we  ftt.ui4ible»1  About 

fU  Jtijjj  joug  oalicvv  wraitpe^^  and  »lip|*vr!^  w hittv 
WerV  |»r^.*viileil  for  while  own  gArrHenb* 
w thrift  J \%i,U>  2iU  «otJ*  of  villAluoiw  Jru'g^i, 

0«r  Vunl<^rwDrit  A ct>ui's*e  of 

'Ain!  Itvy  fubies  .of  iichlp  ian;f 

\i’eriB  sntokoif  with  sijjpliurt  wlnle  mntipv  and 
WAfelfo.V  e?ciqp*j  i 'willi  soeUltfe  ih 

vq>  in  tiomiw  And  iibhy  wtvieli  wjhtUf 
Afire,  to  dov^dop  Alt  j lurking  Kt*e<J«  oi  pe^Hh 
}>^ntif^;  \vn  tVJi  e/t  4vrj'  'by  s>i nt  iri bU  ' «)  to  1 - 

tbtoijgh  f Kw.iughf  wt<r^'by  nt> 
in  tefnre;  efv^ftrbH  lUedltMh)!^  ’;  bug- 
brti'bit(>nn'Uihs<|!ib<^AtjfQ 

ib>f  Vrtii  who  hn»  go^u^  tbHutgb 
;o«n  fvH  lu>w  wi*  Jongetl  fwV 
Mir  llberUiiotu  llow.bvcritUrtrjC  arc 

i tk  all  ihingis.  Br< > (i>Tor  mjir- 
iAmly  Ur  him  bii^  qrnvmntbio. ' 

hit  p'j  i t owing  t<>  pblHbbtfiiiuzj^ 

;o|f  W‘h^^^k  bo 
CCtJ^ed  At  bi# 

ed  Upon  Xlifc  U 

kino  !ny  n 1/i^A^iArtb  n VUU^^W 
.Kornhv  f»R  jkCacXinbnbdkf  i^iV  ^ ClirfelUnlt.; 
Jcw^-  nnd  Ai »>«! ' , i vjkJh  tbi  ^ wi  of  tlie^c  Wi*' 
took  ^ ^jUnvU  oath  that  wfc  1i?i»i  not  vi»)liii\>d 
the  ?|Hatinit iiU  rc^^ulntinna ; thak  iK^uig  Tr«j^ 
Ibim  iho  pfjtMiup  wlieb  W'i  ®nter(*ii  to  thebCiJt 
•i>f  mir,  VtnvwUiU«^  wc  b4>4  not  taken  il  dnriug 
\ixxf  ; w lyetn  dihcliarged. 

Tb^  first  WB  of  onp  Jibariy  at  Glh 
ouijeyb^  wafA  "Ut  pivofeeil  to  t)ie  piist-^itatiotv  in 
Wilirch  !*oov£‘yanc0;tb.'Bubb^ 

A^  j^llarlwa,  iff  oV  bo  townpi 

^ aritici piited  that  U 

.'woubt  fo  iobn  a CQiul»at^:  io 

wliJpbHbaTnf  Budi  iiqevpeot- 

looked  with  in  ore 
intoest  hpbb  t h4  old  the  Turks 


dikmantlii*!  in  whAn,  to  tdl  appiiArano^ 
Ui>;^{finully  the  vnoribjernUinnk  >if 

T XH A Cohfuj!fe!|  Qf>)ih^ 

be  ptioidpuj  ociuipnti on  of  thb  UiUifi rauTA 
w ere  hbligei^^  1j>  i^peipl  a ftigbt  Wti 
gU|i  encfugli  to  ao(i  a iruiiibiAp  of  in^ 
;4i;Mtivifof  iUt^  n5f  a h.opo.^f  being  a|*l<5 

tit  imxkft  ttmgmUU  pdYktionifc 

-iVut  ain<3  iivnihfrvfh^ty^of  JtutM  wislleii  Our 

iind  A fpaf  pf  btv^i;i4^ijf  pVdy  , 

yUit^bed  tO;1iC  Uidpwks^b»ilinrd-t{^^  /; 

• AUanwbiU^^w  tolhe  po^n  ^taiion^ 

ktnVcMng  ixvf^r,  rtn  we  W'ontj  a tlov  ruo.ro 

troiibh;W>me  liitgB,  who  reeih^'il  fncliiied  >4  iri^ 
4 eCpioo  df^X'poriinOrtt.^  iui^  etifhitb 

ty  pi  0}ir  calyek  jlut  we  finitifl  >iiat  it  iM 
7iOt.  AO  ^jHtVpy  a biati^p  Ui  ordain  post-;ltiurBt».fn 
AV'^ubnehin.  Ffrat  we  [(ad  before,  tbe 

Aga,  who  deniundod  our  ikHd  rr-'enlenres; 

: whekvo  we  coVoo,  win tber  ivti  wt^iy  w hat 

wo  boW  Jong  Wu  liryettht  to 

A»  there,  tu^  lurkiug^  VrcnAotv^^ 

*uir  r^pliv^  die  .deebb  d,  ufUr-  graVfe  ddibhfn* 

.ihfd|h,’  ihAi[  hn'''^  Itinvie^ 

fw.  then  rna»U  Ouf>  w jihdi 

dirbctiM  tltp  »ha»tcr  of  the  pd^:  at 

ytifdi  bbtUbft  vHhb  wH^  ih'UteJ’cd  tr?.  n«  u|»ou 
{mjin^  khbdgVpu  for  the  jon^pcy>  \ye 
wigd  ih^^ff  Uhl w oaW 
bo  rcttajy  by  daybrftftkihix^^  ' 

Ikif  the  gray  ddrk  ap- 

peadiBgNjv  Inniginr  UmigLi  4*^0e  liro  feet 
hmgi  two  Uei  wiiU/afid  aU/Ut  <i^  bighv  tribudbid- 
upilti  four  wooilon  wheek,  w Itb' 
wiitmgk  jx  particy  of  iron  in  ir^ 

T his  i ^litgb  half  filled  w"bb  nipfildv  atra  W ^ 

upon  tdp4^pt«U«hiifg  nphn  piir 

liaijcoih^d^  eluigiog  :;d^^nirtxtd)y 

John  Gijpih  elvinj^tO:^ 

mkgftiifie^id  fnliUld 

of  littU  ftbaggjv  hbrdviis^  jcsirbdly  lM 


r&A*£tJ^u  /n  UAHiAcaiM 


MAUPER\S  NEW  MOIVTIILY  ilAGAZINE. 


WALLACniAlf  0X-W4a0Jf» 


Diea.  IIoweTer,  as  we  found,  they  we^c  ton^h, 
‘Slid ri ted  little  fellows.  The  )inrn«?«^  was  w^orth}^ 
of  the  camaKe.  It  coiisistr^  of  a eonple  of 
slender  ropes,  serving  as  traci^s,  unit<?d  across 
the  chest  by  a leather  strap,  which,  passing  o%'er 
the  nc<ik,  served  the  purpose  of  a collar.  An- 
other rope,  twisted  about  the  head,  completed 
the  ImnAcss,  for  no  hit  or  bridle  wiis  used.  They 
call  this  vcldcle  a coroawi.  Three  postillions 
were  mounted  upon  as  many  of  tlie  aminak; 
and  few  enough  they  were  to  urge  the  vehicle 
over  su»ih  a tnict  as  we  found  we  had  to  ]mm: 

Tlie  gray  dawn  had  become  moniing  by  the 
time  w'C  cleared  the  town,  and  a more  desolate 
prospec  t can  scarcely  be  • ouceived  than  pre- 
sciited  itself.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Pruici- 
pabty  long  harassed  by  the  marauding  incur 
eions  of  the  Turks  across  the  Danube,  finally 
left  a tract  of  half  a dozen  leagues  in  wddth  a 
perfccf  desorb  No  trace  of  n definite  patli  ex- 
isted Upon  this  broad  level  plain,  o%-er  which 
our  liofses  whirled  us  at  full  speed ; V>ut  a per- 
fect net-work  of  wheel  ruts  was  sprccid  in  every 
direction,  llie  }»osl  ill  ions,  perched  upon  their 
liigh  saddles,  might  have  passe<l  for  madmen. 
First  one  W'onld  utter  a long  unearthly  shrii?k, 
at  the  very  top  of  his  lungs  ; when  his  breath 
tailed,  the  next  took  it  up;  then  the  third  took 
his  turn.  By  this  time  the  first  hud  ro<M>verf*d 
Uis  wind,  and  was  really  to  bear  bis  part  again. 
All  this  time  they  wen*  swingimr  ihelr  whips 
about  their  shoulders,  gesticulating  franticly. 


The  liorsc^s,  meanwhile,  as  they  pltingeti  turough 
the  puU-hes  of  the  tall  gj’oss  of  the  st^?pj>e, 
snatched  at  the  herl»age  as  though  their  lives 
»ie|>erided  u|K>n  ' ~ 


»ie|>erided  u|K>n  every  mouthful  Every  now 
and  then  we  came  to  p.onie  muddy  ravine,  ho! 
low'ed  out  by  a sluggish  stream.  Here  our 
carriage  w ould  stick  fast  Then  the  cries  of 
the  postillions  bfix'anie  deafening;  all  shrieked 
and  fiourished  their  whips  in  unison,  till  finally, 
with  a lurch,  the  machine  w ould  emerge  from 
the  luud,  leaving  a long  black  trail  behind- 
NbtluTig  could  exceed  tlie  unvuryxng  monotony 
of  the  seei\>*ry.  M far  as  the  eye  c»;»uld  reach. 
apj>eared  an  unbroken  plain,  d»*stitute  even  of 
a tree  or  shrub;  the  xuivarying  line  of  the 
horizon  was  lu’okcn  oidy  by  a tall  vrelbpolo^ 
drawui  blackly  up  against  the  sky.  Tltojcer  wells 
occurred  at  shoii  intcrvuls.  They  were  all  of 
the  simjdiist  ctmst  ruction.  The  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  hollowed  oub  lines  the  interior,  pre* 
venting  the  loamy  soil  from  cdogging  tljie  exca- 
vation. Ill 0 bucket,  attached  to  the  pole,  is 
formed  of  u smaller  hollowed  trunL 

As  we  followed  no  regubir  path,  wo  seldom 
saw  any  luibitution.  Wo  might  have  passed 
very  near  the  dw  cllincrs  of  the  ]>easanlry  w ith 
butpercciving  them,  for  they  rarely  tchh*  in  tub 
above  tlm  surface  of  the  ground,  and  were  iiidely 
built  of  poles  and  clay,  covered  with  thaiclt 
AVImncver  we  reached  a pi»st'-station,  the  horses 
unharnCssied  tlicnisclves  by  witlulrawing  tlicir 
heads  from  the  strap  which  served  as  u collar. 


SCO 


FKOM  BELGRADE  Tf;  BrCHAUri^T: 


Tl\e  a'w^AV  for 

mtnoeri!*  ab  tUe  '<ia,r«  aiid  for^slMolc^  tlie 
Hand? tjj  way  5*f r^ffjMhnic  jtlisitil  ^ ^ 
$i»<cino^  aa  ihitttgli  tKiej'nin^ 
ther  to  •ety^ty  jt  i peTjiapR.on  tii^. 

pr^Tjiriplt'  t.h^t  Imv^! 

to.  har^  tWir  aiiri^fplar  orgAiiij  jmUad  by  4^^^ 

Attii ‘>ni;b  ior,  w4  omfodiied  a >J?<Jcip4 

fi>r  iiar^fikro,  w yrt»r*?  nof  in  d*;<oTotbTa 
i^uit  ilm  ajpount  of  piir  ^ f^jjc^hift  uo 

aroall  ioRimito??  4*f  our 

‘ifioboy;'' ■ qro  iSoiiTorliblcj  tt? nna,  fife*’ 

\iij^im  ‘^y^ry  ittrehr  loan>».  ;TJii^y 

4Qrt  nfi|iBfvl 

ift  tbr  y tmot  yifer  V^^sUllib.a^  m\>fii*^r  u* 

' rtiifttik’;'  ^ tbs'  : 

p>  A«oio) 

fik  xv^ottfjfL  I?"  i\io 

bKceliW  Waft 
mt  <mly  ^6aM 

’^  (Vo  iihcfjul  ttifb  a ifc 

t»is  ^pi jrji j a ■* - ^ Goahff/id.r ; *d  V ol v iog  b 

Tory  diJff^r^tiy  r^tO  of  . at*,  a 

lYt^bn  itipmo 

was  i^WoTO^d  » rrvy  witbidcf  >ii  bac<;!««^  ihoi‘41 
was  no  gml  reaeou 


; l]^tvfe(tnotqny  of  ibo  ride  aei>og^  tho  throat. 

la  MiHcretimrJj  broken  by  5<Jme  va#>^  *>bject 
inoviffe  Sflowty  alons^  the  v'«r^<!i  of  tlii?  horiropi 
AnpthiftT  and  another  n Hikes  ;t«  »[>pear!tiKv». 
fTordly  hjjjVv^,  yon  diseoTcred  that  those  are  a 
imni  of  ^nonnotis AV'al Iflalifen  ox-'Vrifeone,  b^ibire 
yon  lii^r  iljy  bttJ>*b  oreftkintf , of  the  U'lkjden 


a tfioe  ov<<r|x<Sr«ns  eVi^tf  the 

;of  your  p^^Urtions*  T1kv^»  .!? wt  t ehidloa. 
travel  in  earn  onil  nre  pyb  un(r«MpienV 

|y  njfen  the  rtfad  J;  iill 

the  tr hiifcv  1/i v^^uaekifer  iV*  'lltb  :ijUp,  ^Th^i^ 
luaiii  ii«mpIoy<>njnt  is  con v^y itfe  t ho  bwi yy  f 
dij.ds  iff  the  cdQiittyv  let^ii^felfy  Bbailow^^  on 
the  Jtnnulw,  < tUd  ohfet  port  of  - tii  e l^iitc  iphfi  ty  ^ 
y One  eh^^pidnoi'  4^^  the  pT?>t^J^.r 

“ of  the  brid^OI  ^vdueh  hna  i«in  safely 

f ;and  aa  ^ paHintf  :word 
cqHipogi(^.  i am  boilml  U»  eon/^  that  it  I3ia<fe 
gomi  tiriH*.':.  < Nigfi  t ti  “ d nfe  borore  'vo  h ad 

aoconi|vMi^  fetr V « liuolmr wt 

ppjTT^^^J  fiiir  aniffy  iti  ^he  dvfetanpo 

!■  Ihs  wfej3^-eohift':4d^^  l$njlfhe 

V^Ti^  oj  ffe  f 
mAas<4«.  td 

to  ihtt  wttfifipnniniohol^^^  bnfed  dOiipo 


STRBKT  I.T  BCeWAREtT 


HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


WAL1.4CK  AXD  CIPST  MALX  CORTliMES. 


Our  first  step,  after  establishing^  ourselves, 
was  to  inquire  for  the  baths,  which  are  os  fa- 
mous as  those  of  Diiinftjscus.  Tliey  aresihmtcd 
in  one  of  the*  miserable  pc'rtious  of  the  city, 
ou  the  banks  of  the  Dombovifcata.  AVe  pace*! 
around  the  establifhcnent  more  than  ouce,  w itb- 
out  being  able  to  discover  the  entrance.  A tall 
fijgure.  or  rather  one  that  would  have  been  tall, 
had  it  not  b^en  fop  it  stoop  which  seemed  ac- 
quired perpeluftllv  assuniing  an  attitude  of 
humility,  suddenly  slo»>d  before  ns.  We  had 
observed  him  follow  ing  us  at  n sliort  distance, 
it  needed  not  the  broad  bri mined  hat  and  long 
rusty  gown  to  a.ssuro  us  that  he  belonged  to 
the  race  of  Israel.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
our  perplexity  than  he  was  by  onr  «ida  lb* 
divined  our  wishes  at  once,  and  showed  uh  n 
low  door  whicdi  w^e  had  overlooked,  ft  was 
like  the  entrance  to  n envo,  and  in  w e went 
I am  not  about  to  desf^ibe  an  Oriontal  bath. 
Put  together  all  that  you  have  read  about  those 
of  Damascus  an<l  ('onstantinaple — the  boiling 
and  the  baking,  the  scrubbing  anvl  the  lather- 
ing, the  kneading  and  the  squeezing: — ^the  tor- 
tures of  Uie  process  and  the  ineffahle  luxury  of 
the  results,  wbea  you  find  yourself  lying  upon 


the  soft  divan,  wrapped  in  the  most  downy  of 
sheets,  smoking  the  most  fragrant  of  narguili^, 
sipping  the  w ater  of  the  Dooalwviiza,  rose  fla- 
vored and  freslily  ieed — that  w'ater  of  wdiich  the 
Wallaeli  proverb  says,  Domfrotfitro,  apa 
qnine  fj  6<  a nu  he  mat  — “ Domljovitxa  sweet 

water,  of  w hich  w hoso  drinks  will  never  leave 
it  — pnt  all  thfs  together,  and  write  Bucharest 
in  lieu  of  Damascus,  and  yet  the  truth  is  but 
half  told. 

Bucharest  coverw  ground  enough  for  a city 
of  thrice  its  jiopulation,  which  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds H liundred  lliouHnnd  souls.  Of  these  per- 
hap?  the  boi/aratxov  n(d>lc*s  may*  number  1‘2,000 ; 
the  Europeans  ruxiO;  the  Jew?  as  mant^;  the 
Gipsies  10,000.  There  are  some  ISCK)  prieaU 
arul  monks,  «o  that  llie  spi ritual  interests  uf  the 
people  are  wxfll  eared  for.  The  common  people 
retain  to  n great  extent  their  national  costume; 
the  Boyards  uflV^i  Russian  fashiona;  though 
here  and  tliere  a grave  old  noVde  is  seen  witfi 
voluminoue  kalpack  and  flowing  beard,  as  they 
wore  Them  under  the  Turkiidi  nde.  But  Young 
Wanachui,  presents  a decidedly  Russian  napecL 
Tlie  Gips\ics  arc  mainly  employed  itv  the  catdtal 
as  household  servants.  But  there  are  large  num- 

' fren  ^ 

, UNfVERSirTr;Fb^lCH 


FiioM  mumhm^o  Brauni^T. 


tliifm  thf W*«  covjnt  ry  H bu  ] ett^ 
A txjrttJu^lic  U%  naliimal  cnllings 

anvl  TUe 

aVfe  t^>e  fwosl  eci^or,  and  eurring 

4jf  jjojpalAlsbu,  t hr>Hgb  in  a wnaU  w ay* 
ii^sb^Fr*e«t  &xi  ttinbftiotw  appeariiaw!; 

» f<pw  of  itailfiioirs  make  attempts  at 

afdeadf»^,  l>nt  Jib'ay.af'e  biait  <ff>uch  frf*jij,ii^  Hift- 
tJbat  when  tii?vv*  TKej'  pr^iaat  a iJl- 
a)'|»varab^’*:v  jtj»  ^^V*'**^  tl^oir  flViiltjfa' 
f.tHret^  iiri^  VUt paved,  atid 
frc^m  l4ie  i?atare  of  itm  al^aye  «di.oiii»d 

orimid. 

' Pnuci palitiss^*  Vtolltiekirt  and  Moif 

liflvc*  ussimird  an  Imjwrlano^,! 

m ihjSf  wideiiy  iy^Q  yini^  ?r«f : 

liar«ltv  t^diaVicj  janiieijialftd.  Al  i4ta; 

mitfjntimmi  (ifmr  dd 

|^»;pJijs)ri  fiy  |Ii,<wa  «o 

mentioned  ivy ii»vman  SJiditi«l*.  Tni-j 
Jim  6T^i'  brtmglit  itiem  nndet:  ( W is^^ay  of  ibiii 
ItotoATj  vogld^.  The  e.fiiimin  upoiv  ykdHclv  w'  l^ 
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of  the  Daniihe.  They  have  never  been  fnlly 
incorporale<l  into  llie  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
1520,  iht*  depoBefl  the  Voivode  of  Walla- 

chin^  and  imposed  a Iribvde  npon  the  count 
Twenty  years  later  formal  po.^c«j?ion  was  taken 
of  A part  of  the  terrilory,  and  a few  fortresses 
W'ere  erected  on  the  northern  l»ank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, which  were  jErnrriwned  by  Turkisii  troops, 
their  possession  was  contested  witlx  vary- 
ing snccesa.  The  Principalities  became  involv- 
ed in  the  contests  between  Uusala  au»l  Turkey, 
dxiring  the  reign  of  Peter  t)xe  Great  Tlie  Snb 
tan  thoretipon  deposed  and  executed  the  Voi- 
vode of  Wallachia,  and  in  1740  sent  in  his  place 
Nicohis  Mav  record  a to,  a Greek  of  Constant  itov 
pic,  under  whom  the  country  enjoyed  a ft?w 
years  of  peace. 

Ac  different  periods,  previous  to  the 
presenk  sineethnt  time,  the  Russians  have  held 
militAry  poii^s^ion  of  the  Principalities,  The 
la»t  wsa  during  the  war  of  1128  and  1829,  when 
they  were  retixined  for  a nnniber  of  years  nfk  r 
peace  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Russians  gave 
up  posjcssion  of  them  at  this  time  under  stipu- 
lations which  re<luced  the  Trjrkish  sunreTnacy 
to  ft  mere  elnun  of  Annuli  tribute.  Tlie  Turkislx 
garrUovjs  were  to  i»c  wholly  withdrawn,  and  no 
portion  of  the  territorv  could  be  occupied  by 
Turki«i*h  forced  The  llospodur.  or  ITince  of 
Wn  line  hi  a,  WAS  to  be  chosen  for  life  by  an  r*x- 
traordlnary  assembly  of  the  Boyards;  and  after 
hAvirig  been  approved  by  the  Czar  v,'a«  to  re- 
ceive investiture  from  tlie  Sultan.  liy  ii  lafer 
convention,  the  Ilospodar  was,  for  a certain 
time,  to  receive  Appointment  fv>r  only  seven 
years.  Letrislative  power  is  exercised  by  a 
General  Assembly,  of  wdiicdi  the  Hospodm  and 
the  Meiropolitari  of  Bucharest  nrc 


membera;  the  other  memhers  being  chosen  by 
the  Boyards.  The  entire  system  of  juri.spru- 
deuce  is  based  u[K>n  the  principles  of  European 
law. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  t hat  VTallacJiia  occupies 
an  anomaloua  position.  It  is  certainly  in  no 
proper  sense  a part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  w liose 
only  cdttun  upon  it  is  for  a tribute  of  soTuething 
les.'^  than  a hundred  Ihousaud  dollars  annually, 
together  with  U»e  right  of  investing  the  IIo»- 
podar.  Neither  is  it  a province  of  Russia.  wht>se 
only  f >nnal  and  recognized  right  is  that  of  pro- 
teeiiou.  Still  less  is  it  an  independent 
Ifurdcned  as  it  is  by  the  '*  prot^jction”  of  two 
hostile  powers. 

Such  an  anomalous  position  Can  not  long  con- 
tinue. The  fate  of  tlm  Principalities  must  be 
decided  in  the  settlement  of  the  **  Kastero  Ques- 
tion'* which  can  he  no  longer  postponed.  Every 
man  wlio  has  smoked  a chibouck  siippos»>s  him- 
self* to  have  imlubed  the  wdsdom  forsetUifiB  this 
vexed  fpiestioii.  What  my  own  opinion  is,  has 
been  elsewhere  indicated.  It  is  perhaps  to  la? 
regretted  that  the  question  should  have  been 
necessarily  mooted  in  respmet  to  these  Princi 
palities,  from  the  fact  tbui  the  population  Is 
divided  into  a governing  and  a governed  class ; 
one  of  which,  luxurious  and  dissipated,  aping 
foreign  customs  and  tnaniiers,  are  tlie  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil ; w hilo  the  other,  poor  and  encr- 
vated^  arc  not  btHutd  together  by  those  l^md# 
of  local,  patriarchal,  and  municipal  govcmtncul, 
which  arc  m stfoiig  in  the  portions  of  Turkey 
inhnliitcd  by  the  Sluvonh?  rnecis-^institutions, 
w hicli  have  kept  ?oeiety  alive  during  four  cen- 
turies of  Gttornnn  rule;  and  which  a few  years 
of  [»eftee  would  readily  develop  into  a const ita- 
tiunal  gorernment 
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LIFE  IN  PARIS.^KETCHES  ABOVE 
GROUND  AND  BELOW  GROUND. 

\JU  UO  fails  to  notice  in  the  streets  of  Paris 

» » those  long,  lugubriotis  processions  of  ark- 
like  coaches^  blacker  within  and  without  than 
ravens,  drawn  by  heavy  black  horses,  with  coal 
black  harness  and  plumes,  and  guided  by  drivers 
in  the  same  sombre  livery ; the  toiU  ensemble 
affording  the  greatest  conceivable  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  equipages  so  rapidly  circulating 
about  them.  As  they  trail  through  the  streets, 
with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  they  appear  to  be 
so  many  clumsily  carved  masses  of  jet,  over- 
spread with  palls,  and  animated  with  just  suf- 
ficient life  to  grope  their  way  blindly  back  to 
the  dark  mine  whence  they  issued.  In  their 
presence  the  sunlight  seems  to  scowl  and  shine 
askant.  The  gay  crowd  look  at  them  as  birds 
of  evil  omen ; but  respectfully  make,  as  they 
pasa,  the  only  bows  that  do  not  call  for  a return. 
Yet  at  all  hours  they  are  to  be  seen,  sometimes 
singly,  standing  like  solitar)^  crows  in  a corn- 
field, before  the  entrance  of  some  poverty -mark- 
ed habitation.  At  others  in  long  and  pompous 
files  stretching  from  before  a church  door  drap- 
eried  with  the  costly  tokens  of  death,  for  down 
the  neighboring  street  In  the  first  instance  a 
poor  man  has  died,  and  the  undertaker  for*a 
few  francs  only  undertakes  to  give  only  a few 
franca*  worth  of  conventional  respect  to  the 
mortal  remains  he  unceremoniously  hurries  to 
ita  cheap  grave.  Not  so  in  the  second  instance. 
A rich  man  may  not  have  died,  but  the  deceased 
has  left  enough  to  pay  for  the  pompous  funeral, 
which  law  and  custom  force  the  family  to  accept 
from  the  sole  company  that  has  the  monopoly 
of  interment  for  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is  rightly 
called  the  service-general  of  the  “ Pwnpett  /h- 
nebres.'^  It  pays  largely  for  its  privilege,  aiid 
enjoys  in  return  the  right  to  make  dying  a very 
expensive  affair  in  Paris.  The  corpse  belongs, 
not  to  friends,  but  to  this  company,  until  the 
worms  claim  their  prerogative.  With  us  a fu- 
neral is  a simple,  inexpensive  affair,  left,  as  all 
other  individual  matters  very  properly  are,  to 
the  dictates  of  the  judgment  or  affection  of 
those  who  are  most  interested. 

Not  so  here.  A funeral,  like  every  other 
ceremony,  domestic  or  public,  in  France,  must 
be  converted  into  a spectacle,  A dismal  spec- 
tacle they  make  of  it  Their  black  is  an  in- 
tensified black,  and  their  cross  and  skull  bones 
of  the  most  appalling  patterns  and  colors.  All 
that  can  make  a funeral  chilling  and  hollow  is 
liberally  provided.  If  to  the  present  mercenary 
tokens  of  grief  they  would  add  the  Polynesian 
custom  of  paid  wailing,  in  addition  to  the  rivu- 
lets of  tears,  the  spectacle  would  be  more  per- 
fect of  its  kind. 

I may  be  considered  as  too  severe  on  the  sys- 
tem of  funerals ; but  I have  before  me  an  official 
tarifif  of  charges,  which  shall  be  my  evidence. 
Although  nearly  as  large  as  one  page  of  a penny 
newspaper,  it  embraces  only  the  items  for  the 
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third  class  of  interments,  that  most  commonly 
in  vogue.  In  all  there  are  seven  classes,  the 
last  and  most  expensive  of  which  requires  an 
outlay  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  francs  for 
the  journey  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery. 

This  tariff  is  in  the  shape  of  a printed  bill, 
with  the  price  affixed  to  each  article  or  person 
required,  with  blank  spaces  for  the  sums  total. 

The  department  of  religious  ceremonies  h 
divided  into  thirty-one  distinct  charges,  em- 
bracing a total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
francs  for  the  church.  The  first  item  is  the 
**  Droit  curial”  six  francs — the  presence  of  the 
curd  costs  twelve  francs — vicars,  three  franc^ 
and  priests,  two  francs  and  a quarter  each — the 
“serpents,”  clerks,  chanters,  and  red-capped 
boys  all  cheaper.  Then  come  all  the  minor 
employees  of  the  Church — beadles,  Suinses^  car- 
riers of  the  cross,  Ac.,  these  receive  a franc  and 
a half  each.  A deacon  and  sub-deacon,  twelve 
francs — a grand  mass  is  cheap  at  three  francs, 
but  the  extras  swell  it  to  a sum  total  in  which 
the  original  charge  is  quite  lost — a gift  to  the 
altar,  twelve  francs — two  priests  to  go  with  the 
corpse  to  the  cemetery,  sixteen  francs— candles, 
ninety-six  francs— ornaments,  censers,  etc.,  at 
the  altar  and  steps,  including  carpets  and  cross, 
holy  water  and  candlesticks,  forty-two  francs 
— ^tolling  the  bells,  five  francs.  This  is  for  an 
ordinary  funeral.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
church  thrives,  and  drives  a good  bargain  wiHi 
the  dead. 

Next  we  come  to  the  lion’s  share,  or  the 
company’s.  This  complete  amounts  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  francs, 
divided  as  follows : Expenses  to  the  dead-house, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  francs — ^to  the  church, 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen — for  the  cortege,  four 
hundred  and  four^  Some  of  the  items  of  these 
charges  sound  singularly  enough  in  a bill.  For 
instance,  the  black  cloth  over  the  entrance  to 
the  house  •pays  ten  sous  the  yard.  Thirty 
mourning  chairs  pay  each  one  franc  and  a half 
A black  foot  carpet^  ten  sous  the  yard.  Eight 
men  in  mourning,  eight  francs  each.  Twelve 
torches,  three  francs  each.  The  hearse,  with 
the  mourning  for  the  horses,  fringed  with  silver, 
plumes,  etc.,  is  charged  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  francs,  and  each  black  coach  fifteen 
francs. 

There  are  twenty-nine  distinct  charges  at  the 
dead-house,  of  from  one  franc  to  fifty,  embrac- 
ing candles,  sepulchral  lamps,  antique  drapery, 
curtains,  fringes,  stand  for  the  holy  water,  a 
portable  altar,  a cricket  to  kneel  upon  in  velvet 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  a variety  of  other 
articles  difficult  to  translate  into  Protestant  En- 
glish. Among  the  church  and  cortege  charges 
are  trophies  of  standards,  candelabras,  four  alle- 
gorical statues  representing  Religion  and  the 
theological  Virtues — ^these  cost  two  hundred 
francs;  cockades,  grand  liveries,  a war-horse, 
equerries’  for  war-horse,  dress  for  domestics,  a 
pair  of  weeping  women  in  fine  linen,  ditto  in  fine 
crape,  ditto  in  common,  escutcheons  and  ciphers 
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wiHun  the  city  Ucaits,  frorA  Hv’ei^  of  ifiitb 
fliAt  are  bevrig  continitall  j 0^ 
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iugy'pu  out  pjerlia}»  in  the  reiuott^t  quarter  of 
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The  beaudfui  u4<l'Uiti»  itliij  trat  u m<!v  pemi^p  bat  tba 

i»n^  tl)e  itit^  true  ami  tttf?  fiitW,  Hie  f tamity  t hat* faiim a nu  etid^in  the,^^lt■e^^U  of 

Ua^fhl  4^*4  Hju  tUoui^lit  l Imd  axlwiuftiud  ibe  IjUuioip- 

doit  if  o&^iy  f»i'eopi - j.  oim  famde^  of  the  Petaii  vrlnWealor^  ii)  tU^f 

ouitj  ft«»ui  ooe  jw^ipiuu^  to  lUe  I'^Ui^sTr  ^ lVt*m  broad  Hilver  ^coaij^eirsv  t^  be 

Uiuj  iuiitture  ill 'V^duob  the  fei^xtare  nUtrc,  ^ilil  x^hlU 

^ftods  4U*  appropriate  plmip/  tfiat  iriv^*  fhi^  au  utibruken  line  of  uUiT<>?^  and  ci^Jliii^ 

tftj  itv  uhriyhkd  ttwHv  tiin  l at^  in  gv4d  oit«l  fro-^oo;  do^  o f *3  ’ th^t 

be  ua*iatiilc<h  hnd  of  ! im  lUXetft  ^of  the  red  - ropublhmu  drani ->bop!f,i 

JUan^V  a UeyJul  dfe*.c»U}*s«e  ciifetyim^  find  li  tonie  la  *tirt 

tti*e  syoetyieibn;  ; ?»v>ifhep  lo'  uo-smoke,  piik  oite  nuiming  t fititedd^^ 

a y.|^  though nivT^Kifltrw  W iUio/|he  of  wlueh  Itnhd^^^^ 

t^y^hUhh  Thiti  stones  and:  voriuju*  i^ized  aad  cask*,  ttie  Itisadj?  <^ih' 
hg^nat  itf  whilu  In  ,»d  tyhiolTj  wiere^^  to  Bj  tlu^ 

VAPjdMg  tn)dtitn.fe  ii?  a flordty  for  fenre  to  ^lee  in  adriwtee; tliff 

Utiuui^  iil*t  & to  eafeh  and . hppfj'  the  t tpfhge  of  hbut^lf  in.  the  yrlu^ilt  j;terfli»nr< 
tjr  nmrhl  ilhald  I'Ayn  To  d;e^Uja4d  iti|nilf  liim^  j6nuL  and  le>dy: 

nr  airauj^  ^'oUld  bo  uu  iiupogaiide  t.hAk ; nf  the^twUmg  Ujeatren  of  the  ehar-; 

pwsibUyit  <rouWnjakvih<^ aete^  OU.a  fete  Hurrduy  al  5it.  tlcmd,  had  for  a 
uniu^itiag  4*  biie  large  pitdnres  uu  eAh^af  eeptwtiuhg  the 

Bettef  by  far  oateh  the  hlttiiDOrif  af>  they  ria«ir--- 1 Desyeot  toixi  the  Cn:^  ttnd.;4he  Raisln^^ 

Jap  xnre  day V ia  hu  .mire  guide for  ity  Climt,  What  midyrcil  tidk  jhore 

tfULCceasolr.  If  1 glifiiee  Kja^tily  frbttt  bbe  i6r»jc  wu*  iha  faOt  that  ia  ffotte<iJtL  tbelt 
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LIfE  IK  PARIS. 


| r^|mitttabn  ici 

, oiV  tHf  putUis, 

I uo4^  «iii^  i^f  »ie^  ttffiu  i\m\^ 

j gAtti3ied|t*^4i5«>f  c/fly 

^ p1<j€^  4m][a^mi^i|V'  A 

Jalike;  ;';,  -'V '^' 

J After  lifift  bjiiei't  l^d  % I ho 
f force  of  to  |oiil  in  i rotinil  <if  iipx^nY 

i yUA  witli  a^t^r)r 

^prpiiJiiiiDt  j&ivi-eeH  ha^f  feon  and.ppt'hiijiw 

bcfjiu  oimpl^  ^noiigb  ,tp  »4d  » bPu«^t<rL.tu  |iij?  piU 
; cast  nt  tlie^  fet  djf  <i  pretty  actr^ds^  ^rktisij  tfcwV 
i ti^nf  «?f  gmtitiplet  pbw ^rfiil  t^r  sp^i^rb,  ttm 

^v>iii^  fev  a 

; Ipjlisir  ynn* JttV  » 

. <‘pi®  r^tiiiifii» 

ff.  y.  V ^'liind, ' 

riiiak  ^ csqjilontitio.n,  JSionstcur  is  al>vayji 
Ua  cn!%ht<‘n  ^traiigci^j  witch  the  uifoi^fty 
i;ti)^^rhp;rnvfc^  jchfU][)ihnjejit  fa  ^ W m5h4i^; 

-tion^  la  "ihd  first  pbK*^;  hje  t^lls 
a S(^t  in  U»  c^uli^  of  tije 
ifhdpT  tfe  cJiAnd^h^^^^  lau  ^ 

it  i»  rpalir  thh'  btist  pWp  in  ih6  a^fc 

the  aftyr  the  . 

ould  of :iiii!:v:p)«j^^ 

th^  loenSity  of 


tloa;®  6f  the  apfebtei  p-C  ^xfiihiUon 

• ^---  . . /y'Vu 

• JI  ujnbiii^  hfltt  » ',T«^Hahlp ':_  ' ' j^.;  f |‘  ( p 

^ ‘ f If ^ i - 

lU  » [i  j r ! 0 j1  j fi* ' 

pricesv  <*^4  UUkey ' } ‘ r ; ; ^ i . \ ^ 

■.plcbe;  . ■,^r-;:^:;^V’•^■^^■‘;;;^ 

, *u  ortiat,  Ah 
*»  may  be  hphh 
the  pftxiies  MercMtedv;  U . 

>Tfcfi:.-.1>enadt3&  ifvtS  -skofA, ' ■ . 

■ kii^  j*^lr\ipig&  vf .,  ’.' : ' 

vbivU  iV  c'«uiiHj|ne|i  b n ■ 

■ of  .a»iy^rtijiii»'g^'  ^ ffe.- ; 

to  the  tiiliiaU^^^^  exy  . 

pv‘u*jVi  £ t-d  !ov#WhrVd  . 

it  ia  ^OioiViihi 
w^rngi  lo0^  after  tip Vtng 
heeA  pluog<n2 iiit/* /icutnr^ee 
by  tM  peru6til  'of 
mhd»  'laiki^jl  of  and  t?***^^  ly 
iaoAf^l'Iibirary 

. -with  ^^C'pie  fauaam  ‘ 
tiiitnci  ..to  'ha^'i3■^a;l«^^  yefc' 
dail  rrii«ntf  b^fl  ;y on  ttoii 
th^Atttly  that . 

tlie  atijiibr  iti  qur^fha  hh?i.}^^ 

,'^’ifh  ;il.  ts  ' jtko  .Cjilo  ' :-  ■ 


. Seas  few  period foally  t lipy 


LKSi  jC:ii4QeSUBfi 


HABl^ER’S  MONTIiLT  1^^ 


9Uoh  fhliguf  Jig  } f fkp 

cftiried  iMit  ot  tHeVf  df|pftiS0i}  <?out«em|it  for  tj^if 
clflqueufs  jmit  if!  H ^ Ky^ 

soin^ihiti^  gi>od  i^imkiioca/  ' 

By  Uiid  sj  MViTj  -<uc1i  1*^1 

it,  for  wiint  di 

pfeccv  er  Mi^re  to  Ijiiv^  » 

cft r^ or  of  fi  rtv6Ti  ^ ivs^h  tf  TfpTp.iii{ ta  liquid  Th  e 
phief 

np— tile  iijijjere'e  Af 

wartnth  he 

priee  lie  ® ii^eada  tsn 

one  aide  of ; in 

ftt)otln?r.,:  ' artd  xwroKiiltftjy 

'(H.*aVfiiii|i%  judiEiinuly  hmi^Ut  ta  fi^m 
bojce®,  8i|p|»l0CT(i^tiapJp  • hut 

ttetara  Ut  aelpe^ea  Itoieptcidi^ift  at  th^ 


f pplifiHd ' ihej  are  df ilJW  t a Viwndred 

iiiindi;  ;cia|^  ore 

likie  aiddiVir^;  cap- 


wP- 


species h(j  a6Vrft|m^r#iLfk 
lU*  iittlfi  t«  be  d^f leiiiled  upon  iToV  ;t:l*e 

liqnu^e  M the  elHqpon*^  t 

i ' '«  '?  J-'  .'‘i  •’  ' ' ■■  «■•  •■  '■  ' :'  V "^  . * ■ '*.1  "i  ■ ' ■ ■ '■"  - ' 


been  aWe  to  leom  ^yU«{^e  on  ba^t  tbia 
oni2S  irahitl,  - • A?  pri4???d  ii  i 0 fhj f ftpd 

the  only  iiopo  of  Ut  i« 

.ebuwi.  ;^  wit- 

oiily  btffe  A: 

from.  tTii>  fe 

uttHje?  th  e yoeee:4«  ae  of  A;  piOea-yt- fop 

A^ddeb*  Itidi  hh?  iiwtmiien  htt 

eoi)lraC‘l3  mill  dl^  fbr  the  rd^h^ 

pefhiifk  iifteeri  frtiiie»>  ieul 

tN^iiluin^  t>^>  tivohijondv.^^^^  be  >jncc€»«fiiJ  ia 
ft5e  mAUteii-rre8L  1>eei<JedJy  :ene  ehoold  eftiaer 
laioftT  ihucb.^  kmjir  faotluiig, 


jtaariv  rarHiions;  Hiey  with  rH  ike 

Are^UHtlSy  tkaf  a ftw^c  of 

TherO  th  e "V^hof/*  %Ui$  a jjd.iyitd  of 

;Heh^  hi»  i^eeptioo^  his  Vfonrh  an»if» 
^ ot  fiH  e to  the  4t'omb1^i04  'Wltb  Jtwxst 
ppb  tdbi  Avbll  if  they-  hbtfc.fe  J« 
jdib  VlK«J$itbd.b>n  «f  appUii.^  atfil  ^ A,e 

ii  U teasmiftWe  to  eupp(;nH?^  An* 

dfieiicn  h otf  a m ereej^t y h AJitt  to  ^ tls 

ftie^  them  all  i he  elappi  4 isihhoh 

they  da  not  trouble  tliemfcdv'jsd  ^ioxdi  with 
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thwii  was  a lady,  richly  dressed,  of  the  circam- 
ference,  moderulejy  spHiking,  of  n wine-pijje — 
in  short,  wpiare,  huge,  i!e.di>v  and  idorngy,'  a 
figure  much  rts  would  ap|>car  two  of  Uubena’a 
Flemish  divijiities,  if  run  into  one  hodv".  There 
was  a step  of  about  six  inches’  elc^vatioa  fop 
her  to  surmount^  to  enter  Ik'f  box.  'riiis  she 
was  utterly  unable  to  do,  unassisted.  The  door 
was  little  less  than  a [»nttern.  How'ever,  she 
had  come  to  see  Rarheb  and  was  not  disposed 
to  give  it  up,  Tiie  gentieomn  attending  her, 
not  f>articularly  slight  tiinmdf,  backed  into  the 
l>ox,^  and  twk  hold  of  each  of  Jier  hands,  A 
stout  fefualc  servant  placed  herself  on  all-fours 
underneath  the  m*>st  accessible  part  of  the  stout 
dame,  and  grn4lually  lifted  her.  by  rising  on  her 
hands  and  feet,  ns  a sort  of  lever,  as  tlic  gen- 
tleman pt*  lied.  For  a little  wldle  it  w'os  uncer- 
tain wdiethcr  the*  lady  would  succeed  in  passing 
thnuigh  fhe  door,  or  frill  bark  and  exterminate 
the  panting  servant  Uineath  her;  but  her  flesh 
being  jdiiuitj,  and  the  woiiian  strong,  wit!\  a final 
jiuU  and  bout  all  Uigetber^  she  at  la.st  passed  in. 
A more  ridiculoiis  sight  no  comedy  could  hav« 
afforded : yet  French  poliU‘ne>«s  was  ]uoof 
agai  nst  a change  of  eountenance  during  the  uper- 
ation.  beyond  a slight  expression  of  amazement 
ftt  the  novelty  of  the  hoisting  arrangetnent  An 
English  crowd  wmddhave  laughed  and  cheered. 

With  all  the  rage  for  amusements  that  per* 
vadea  the  French  metropolis^  the  theatrical  en- 


thing  at  Psria.  A half-way  initiation,  alternut- 
iog  iMJtw'cen  faith  and  skepticism,  is  of  all  moods 
the  most  miserable. 

The  doors  of  the  theatres  are  beset  b)’  another 
species  of  agents:,  srapccdv  less  annoying  in  their 
degree.  If  you  arrive  a little  late,  you  are  as- 
sailed by  venders  of  billets  at  less  than  the  reg- 
ular rateo.  They  arrest  your  progress  at  each 
step,  and  with  un  eloquonce  ami  impudence 
that  would  do  credit  to  a Now  York  hfiekinan, 
endeavor  to  force  their  tickets  into  your  hands, 
Should  you  leave  the  house  before  the  enter- 
tainment is  over,  your  path  is  even  more  peril- 
ouA  **  Will  Monsieur  .sell  his  cheek  ?”  is  shout- 
ed, in  every  key,  by  a dirty  gang,  from  whose 
clutches  one  ghully  twapes  by  throwing  at  them 
the  object  of  fheir  pursuib  If  however,  lie  bo 
more  tenacious,  he  can  realize  n trifling  jHirtion 
of  the  original  y>rice  of  Imk  billet — a practice 
quite  common  with  Frenchmen  who  do  not 
stay  out  the  afl/*rpiec(% 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties 
is  a trite  adage;  but  few  take  notice  of  the 
difficulties  attending  some  kimls  of  pbitiure* 
I never  realized  this  more  forcibly  than  live  oth- 
er evening  at  tlie  Th^fitrc  Fi  anyuise,  on  one  of 
Kaehers  nights  Ascending  the  staircase,  I 
noticed  a cmwrd  of  ladi<*«  and  gentlemen,  at- 
tracted by  some  manoeuvre  which  greatly  in- 
terested them.  Joining  the  group,  1 became  an 
equally  interested  spectator  at  once.  Refore 


ILiilFEK^S  N3?W 


f<ir^rifie  as  a.  xuiceif'tkin  Wir6fi«a^t  tlic 

0i4  :<?f  tlie:  ;gov^riiin>^  the 
uperas  cjuti^  ^Mhsist  <aa  tjhwr 

<»f  maghifimvee. 

feuee^;^ful  in  the 

o Wesi  its  popuUrit^  to*  the  j>riho4  cjf 
rierrot-r^whp  Si 

io  Italy;  T}jl*i  ViiiMl^'sVijle;  Ktu^jJi  et^at 
ftetiWiK  w^*e  Mf  . l,Kj!t).i>()6  frHiic3!t^ 

i^’et  ifa  gjiap^  past  : p^ay* 

Zia  jDdwt^  fit*«  aloae  w^etti  uhe  haa- 

M.  Ba/‘ihyi‘hi)%  tH«ft  of  Aeteaee  and 

fo|*tu«ep  has  coiist|‘uetedv  <»>yh  ex|feiise, 
4n  iuaixexw^  ttoy^W  lia  an  6l^g^)the^  wo!w^  oiA)dei 
Hia  ia.  it«  ai3<mdhjc^  th|6  hy 

hiiilag  "'Vit^i  iaOmemfttdY  part icnliiiv 

iy  it  bria0i^  ^p^^  tlitr  >iagt'  l?W^  | 

Ai  tlrw  lihi I has 

■h^eU  - ua^i  ^«iv»?ria  I t Udid»  aabifut 

iklfty  h«  |»i^'mi,  and  is  'A  vast 
-e^iptic  -Qf  a^^up<4:a4^  ry  \rn  itf  Inuxasr! 

aad  geiieiies  of  uiqovel  had  dhiihg  a^hii50^ 

It  in  fso  ^ondwkiii  for  tmfylt  iK^ 
chestroa,  ^d  l*ja8  jwi^^etfoT 
better  effects  ibau 

eoaTi(h!^  hot  bem^  1 rwt  rn'  tlie  aa 

eUeVFfaere.  The  oreheiita  U |dh^3iit 

iitAge,  m that  the  atientkm  of  tfie  p U aot 

distfuiited  fr^m  the  >ta«^e  W miaVcmenta 
.^f  the  xoifi^ieiaiis  aa  ■ / - ' 

lighu,T>ai  the  hall  is  * ’ / 


and  etnpj:*ed  the  bf  iiideewicy. 

00  reiaiioimhip 
ylth  wthee tlioarhod  pi*  the  mournt^K  . I 
few  ii£lfOf tvinfi^:  a gi**l  sbodJld 

‘‘  Wl»rtt  a beaii- 

tifnl  eJ!iiT4issefe  aion? 

njdci j;.  The  >hiWr<Vo  the  ad^llts 

f o thoai^b^  lisifJJ  to  the  e^ipimente 
4d<i«rsy  ftji.l  then  ri^ire;  thvie  hii^ 

Jeiiiwfn  Jo.  Ufejnho^l  ■^finftifeanif.y^.^/yy.. 

l^afpy tn nately  -h  mof^  eoftfS^ 

|U»io  t4>  eTiltfeh  to  §fedfepn^ife03h^ 

tfe  petniciotti  intluotooe 

fe  aipc«' t ?M*n  £^VPht‘»J^Ach>^  doily  fjic^*hi- 

tioh  of  a tdiariiy  'viiuso  jk'aj.  and;  puntjr  ndpoit  i<4f 
fe  eaHhly  So?<e  f ^|i.<pKr^  clvuon 

fji  the  SjirsterS  ; M t:  to ; tlojjjc  Vf dalitiei^ 

%hft n it  Vs  rentcnibOjfHrd  tli^t  tlteirs  aU^ne t 
tho  tnalita jiMhs  tfe.  Caf hnlie  .tiinrnh,  went 

iht<>^^U  rna  only  <ia- 

nfolestod,  liijfi  siisbiined  niitl  resjx^tctl  In  every 
gifeie  Oiiefr  i nst  itufclon » ti  «d  lihipag:  all  netioite 
tfet  Hv'y':  hft  VO  v1(fciitt»d*  tin^y  have  ved  ifeni* 
angelA  of  inei'eVi  They  hare  nursed  tk^ 
VO?ni,!<«fb?d  tfe  ofSftttod/  diqien.e^  i^d  th« 
beed  jyof  dyery  rnt*k  nr  aalioi^  tint  only  the  giffei 
of ili*^  Inside;  of 
ItMuih'^feb  pe^iiauee  dr  rcpijlsiY«  |»overtyllfo^ 
last  ofReos/rdhi  a'fiieb 

aiid  tvhicb  none  but  vrntoiixt.  s\»fe  borro  ws  her 


ly  ilbimujated  by  ah  ingetiioiiii 
lighV  rsHiid  td  iiiutate  th<*  idj> 
<d  fiid'  ebh,  fe J £0^ 

, that  does'  dot  Wniri  Wife  nee 
Ike  dyVjK  of  the  sp^clatdts  T^)V > 
anti  bj  M Bariholediy,  fe  re> 
fording  the  sVaitv  ^ lib  a 
fnoral  aud  AivkitOME?!^  view;, 
d«sern?>nj  iUe  dduiHenanoe  of  the 
govbiTifnent  . Werd 

th*?}*  iv  bjd^  lo  the  pphlie  ihi% 
echool  ol  jivPTa'  inau. 

m;n\  aijd.  peinly  Wig  of  the  ktorp 

ly  gjirrt|wliiiejs  ot  liieijosrt  The. 
Jaiiy  e.Jcblibitibo  at  The  J^m-gue 
i>f  the  naked  eoi’|)o:*a  ot  ihe  etuhr 
Kfttl  ifead;  t'T’  f^btfes  of  xfepwtt^^; 
allrbets  a ndbatatitl  y eiia;^ 

drowd  of  ypUfig  and  old  of  S*yt3ir; 
*i5ve^  w fio,  wjtlf  dpid  edWo<ffify% 
.eVawnbe  fhb  Ubdifsa  taniios.  ex- 
eiling  lb  »MtdVotlj<3r  langlitordiy^ 
emb^ou*  joVi^v  aru^^  bks^*ne' 
reniark#..  ,Ferhb|'>s  a rcto^fod/ 
;it!i  tf^)  :’il^;|fvTof  utter- 
anbb; i nt  itit*  culil 
marbfe  thu  of  &. 

!4fnghf!^fjci  W /.T 

femi 

I^H  her  bdt 

A m>3rlAt  aii^eidfibthft^ 

fep,  and  lies  tfere  diiad; 


-iiiXEa  or  cixJkM^. 


appreciatijdf  ttiiii  l^aiHau  J sKtill  never  forget 
iJie  iinpreswon  made  tipixn  me  in  converging 
with  tt  fitdl^'ouiig  Olid  j[air«jsi.er  in  llie  Bftorijsty 
of  to  fl\e  Ifospital  of  the  IiiimOe  nt 

Avignon,  ii'he  luid  tnken.  us  th^re  bo  feho^  a 
wonderful  ohject  of in  a xiend 

iilxrM  njHxw  Ihtv  ero(8H,  a siiiigli*  piece 

(>f  lA'ory^  on  one v tfuij  of  the  fftco  an 

agony  and  nii.  tho  other  x^nlin  vc^r 
f^tttjrjn.  5!^^e  Jbpoke.  id  lief  tK'mi  felt tiatio)!  With 
of  OArful 

tliit  xviitr^o  tnhoii  yr^ileKeino^,  Andmt.iis^ 
tlxiit  ,tdm  eo'^ld  }«l>or  lot*  ife 
Shi  fre^l  to  gf*  t iv  hatvljrlnadj^i 

pr*>ferred  tA^  tfI^Te^  as  &1it:  had  alrcttOy  i?>T 
tliirte^i  yeiTe;^  peidonniog  tbo  muflt;  inenial  of- 
fleca  for  inwinfi.  work  k hard  and 

cdnsfRotj^^i^aid  Bjie/.'*^bccan8e  there  are  tiuf  few 
♦jf  lie  j>codi»rniit  for  more  tbaii  ^Ue  huudreJ 
phliehUv  y-fd  Ave  Hhatl  continue  to  ,di*  jb  wIaiI® 
AVa  1 iV?.*’  Afi  wo  dn  ‘pped  Aome  of  nioitr^* 

Udo  the  w^ptaiofl  to  r^ceivj&  them , ike  qiiiotf  j' 
Vigmarkedv  *‘  Vent  for  but 

the  {wjor 

to  f f»*dn,'*  ^bnwVWai  Aft  |*f  ^ 

uiK>btrnpirc 

inteUigHnce^  about  toe 

a nmvjcv  w p»rove  at. 

iuiee  21  l^dy  and  ^ Tibseiohjiry 

to  t he  ijotvb  ^ In  f eqde^ing  A of  A<wt|r;  li.'^r 

dn*spiiality  TOfeted  npoij  otir  making  u^«  irf  tbd 
: comminuon  tvdhhx  ^ ilf;  Atdt  b^nog 

of  better  ^uabtyv:  ^ IvoN*?-  of  her  with  fh'* 
craaHed  rv6)  ve*il^r  tlm  Ord^^  %0:  wliieb  *4'^  bn^ 


mi^ve  and  hb|>efttl  a nf  a Sanbar'^  | 

Fren<di  atid  | 

Intions  haf^  .O^naUy  re^peeted  the  bf.‘| 

CliarityK  ’ IhjSdifh*  and  aihri»ts,  repnblk*Hn»  tnid 
uinj^fiaiist^  ehttmie^  ahd  fi4ec^  of  ItoMd,  j 
jftAih  in  their  tiMm  aeknnwledj^d  thdr  services  ^ 
U>  huitintnKj,  as  t hey  te-  lorn  imfe  be^m  mini#- 
tared  t0  bj  thent  llicir  rule  i»  ihi^t  pf  uid- 
vetsnl  brbU\brh( ww J V the  tr  swen^rr  tlia  ah.ttT^  re- 
ntoaedattPh  ni  tlt^.  At  bid  j,  atni  their  j^if)i'  la  llia  t 
iMitiiiV!  charity  ^khifet  thib  bniiid'  o^^ 

jgftodrwili  ahiong  wieit  True  that  am  bug 

.fliv  ft-kte{<tante  thtJte  ai^  many  sfett^re  whosV 
dvaHty  and  fidth  ofpiAl  lh<-ii4/  and  w 
-wocksiyionn  m sewcW  aro  fkit  known  howi  the 
Wght  Iuin«i  t/r  bdf,  is  ihiS  u«co:g/^^ 

<?f  the  lirarl  spohlAo voue  »>!' 

farbe- ot  But  ‘u.hiln  dt^tiiic- 

tions  ;swd  organirMioiitj  exi«t  aimnfg  iiimiTkiod, 
the  bumhk‘  gaidkdf't^^^  V>f 

thi^  }>!Q)5^.  ideally - ^ thTongh  the 

sdifxrpb^  ’Af  iW.te  oA  tjteir  errj^  hi  tnorcyv.A'  id 
rx^nWl  bOth^  Cath- 
olic tlii»b  kfid'  romhirbi 

the  wtdbW;  aihl;  {atterh^ss  «td  1 ^pkw-  in  t lir 
^hrl<i  it  AtoWd  W(?il  h^i-  Oieir  W<?r«? 

,,  they  t^^’Add  dodiknwisfcO-\' 

\liVt  not  di^ 

apjwjroitid^  pr  ufflied^idr^ho^ty  the 

wdr}^  iiv^t  lo  fefohnd  io  ihelt 

On  the  eOtilfnrVr  thjr 

ami  uaeofnpy^hod  hark  fbek  fepwe^tatkek 
hnt  ofthx^r  am  oafli  of 

iWtprtnityx  the  - cjwiirarj^  tb^  dady; 
(be  Tvhrld^^i^^  it?  btighfh>^Aftd  htt^^ 
ii^ ' iUrfiihg^x  ai)d  toiy  i 

’ :b^\fehl^r 

-tlik.  homes  ’of 

n^iSA-t  ie  eoustivotljr  hofbro 

-fkic  at  Aoy-  litne  Im 
flihd  j*>ib  again  the  cifck-a 
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absorb  Bsarly  all  tbe  reyenuea  of  the  hospi- 
ta]s»  tbe  thirty  millions  of  the  peasantry  being 
left  almost  destitute.  The  hospitals  in  the  ci^ 
ies  are  so  liberally  provided  for,  that  it  has 
been  seriously  questioned  whether  they  did  not 
augment  public  distress  by  diminishing  pri- 
vate responsibility.  M.  Moreau  Christophs,  aft- 
er stating  the  enormous  amount  which  it  annu- 
ally costs  to  support  beggary,  makes  the  very 
significant  inquiry  whether  a less  sum,  wisely 
expended,  would  suffice  to  extinguish  it  entirely. 

These  expenditures,  heavy  as  they  are  and 
must  be,  when  we  are  informed  that,  in  1886, 
of  the  deaths  in  Paris,  between  one  half  and  one 
third  took  place  in  the  hospitals,  give  but  a 
fisint  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  French  nation,  for  there  are  in  Paris  alone 
more  than  180  private  charitable  societies  and 
inslitutiona  But  in  spite  of  all  this  array  of 
charity,  there  is  a fearful  amount  of  suflfering 
and  destitution  in  Paria  The  public  statistics 
show  that  the  number  who  die  annually  from 
sheer  starvation  is  by  no  means  too  inconsider- 
able to  be  overlooked  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

While  speaking  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  France,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  one, 
the  utility  of  which  is  more  than  questionable, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  be- 
nevolent motives  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
We  refer  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Any  pa- 
rent to  whom  the  birth  of  a child  is  a shame,  or 
its  maintenance  an  inconvenience,  has  but  to  re- 
pair to  the  gate  of  the  hospital,  deposit  the  in- 
fant in  a “four,”  or  box  turning  upon  a pivot, 
ring  a bell  which  summons  a poiter,  and  the 
care  for  the  life  of  the  young  being,  which  na- 
ture has  so  strictly  devolved  u{K)n  those  who 
gave  it  birth,  is  at  once  and  forever  thrown 
upon  strangers.  The  strongest  argument  urged 
in  favor  of  this  institution  is  that  the  lives  of 
many  children  are  preserved,  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  murdered  before  or  directly 
after  birth.  But  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fearful  mortality  of  the  infants  thus  given 
into  the  charge  of  hired  nurses,  there  is  good 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  institution  occa- 
sions a greater  loss  of  life  than  it  saves.  We 
have  not  at  hand  the  hospital  statistics  of  the 
last  few  years;  but  according  to  those  of  the 
latest  year  within  our  present  reach,  out  of 
28,942  births,  4792  were  abandoned  by  their 
parents  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  Any  institu- 
tion which  enables  and  induces  the  parents  of 
one  sixth  of  the  children  born  in  the  capital  of 
s Christian  country,  with  perfect  impunity  and 
without  fear  of  detection,  to  abandon  their  off- 
spring almost  immediately  after  birth,  must  be 
productive  of  far  more  evil  than  it  prevents. 
The  great  law  of  nature,  that  the  mother  must 
have  charge  of  her  infant,  can  not  thus  be  set 
aside  with  impunity ; nor,  we  apprehend,  is  the 
facility  with  which  infants  may  thus  be  dis- 
posed of  without  a very  important  bearing  upon 
the  vast  proportion  which  the  illegitimate 
births  in  Paris  bear  to  the  legitimate  onea  In 


the  same  year  of  which  we  have  spoken  abovei 
quite  one  third  of  the  births  were  of  the  former 
character. 
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TT^  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enenm- 

» » ber  these  pages  by  referring  to  authorities 
to  establish  facts  which  are  admitted  by  all  his- 
torians. Tbe  prominent  events  of  Napoleon's 
career  need  no  longer  to  be  proved-  The  cam- 
paigns of  Italy ; the  expedition  to  Egypt ; the 
march  to  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  and  Wagi*am; 
the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  invasion  of  Itussia. 
are  established  facts  which  call  only  for  nar-  * 
rative.  The  questions  r^pecting  which  there 
is  any  room  for  controversy  are  few.  Did  Na- 
poleon u9urp  power  f Having  obtained  power, 
did  he  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people? 

Is  be  responsible  for  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
incessantly  involved?  What  judgment  must 
history  pass  upon  the  ** massacre  at  Jaffa,”  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  di- 
vorce of  Josephine? 

Upon  these  controverted  points  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  be  particularly  explicit. 
Upon  these  subjects  he  has  scrupulously  g^ven 
his  authorities  to  establish  the  facts  which  he 
lia.s  recorded.  As  to  (pinions  respecting  Napo- 
leon, the  world  has  been  deluged  with  them. 
These  /or/*,  with  their  documentary  proofs  are 
presented  to  the  only  impartial  tribunal  which 
can  now  be  found,  on  earth,  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  Napoleon — to  theAjnerican  people. 

England  dares  not,  even  now,  do  justice  to 
Napoleon,  lest  the  popular  feeling  should  be 
aroused  against  the  aristocracy,  still  so  domin- 
ant in  that  land.  The  Bourbon  party  in  France, 
with  its  wealth,  its  rank,  and  its  many  intellect- 
ual resources,  combines  with  all  in  that  land 
who  are  hostile  to  the  government  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, in  casting  obloquy  on  the  reputation  of 
his  renowned  uncle.  And  in  our  own  country 
there  are  the  remains  of  former  party  enmities, 
which  render  it  very  difficult  for  many  persons 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  Napoleon  with- 
out bias. 

But  the  masses  of  the  American  people  con- 
stitute an  unprejudiced  tribunal.  They  can 
look  at  fartfj  regardless  of  the  opinions  which 
others  have  expressed.  In  view  of  these  facts 
they  will  form  an  independent  judgment,  unbi- 
ased by  the  party  differences  of  their  fathers, 
an<l  uninfluenced  by  the  conflict  between  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy,  which  again  is  begin- 
ning to  agitate  Europe.  To  this  tribunal  the 
author  presents  the  record  of  what  Napoleon, 
by  universal  admission,  did  To  this  tribunal 
he  presents  the  sxplanationSy  whjch  no  one  will 
deny,  that  Napoleon  uttered  He  also,  to  aid  in 
judgment,  gives,  on  all  important  points,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  co-operating  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  admissions  and  severe  de- 
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noDciations  of  his  foes.  The  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  investigation  of  facts 
has  led  the  writer  to  the  conviction,  not- 
withstanding the  intense  prejudices  of  his 
earlier  years,  that  Napoleon  was  one  of 
the  noblest  of  men.  He  feels  no  disposi- 
tion to  withhold  this  avowal.  Even  ob- 
loquy encountered  in  the  defense  of  those 
whom  we  believe  to  be  unjustly  assailed 
brings  its  own  reward.  When  Napoleon 
saw  a hospital  wagon  passing  b}',  laden 
with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  his  friends, 
he  did  but  give  utterance  to  the  heart*8 
noblest  impulses  in  saying,  “We  can  not 
refrain  from  wishing  to  share  the  wounds 
of  those  brave  men.” 

The  Emperor  left  Dantzic  on  the  llth 
of  June,  and  on  the  12th  arrived  at  Ko- 
nigsberg.  He  had  here  collected  immense 
stores  for  the  supply  of  the  army  during 
its  advance  into  the  barren  wastes  of 
Russia.  The  indefatigable  mind  of  the 
Emperor  attended  to  the  minutest  details 
of  these  important  operations.  “The 
day,’*  says  Segur,  “was  passed  in  dicta- 
tifig  instructions  on  questions  of  subsist- 
ence and  discipline,  and  the  night  in  re- 
peating them.  One  general  received  six 
dispatches  from  him  in  one  day,  all  dis- 
playing the  most  anxious  solicitude.”  In 
one  of  these  dispatches  Napoleon  wrote: 
“For  the  masses  we  are  about  to  move, 
unless  proper  precautions  be  adopted, 
the  grain  of  no  country  could  suffice. 
The  result  of  my  movements  will  be  the 
concentration  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  upon  one  point.  Little,  therefore, 
can  be  expected  from  the  country.  We 
must  carry  every  thing  with  us.”* 

♦ “The  next  war.  the  one  with  Russia,  grew 
out  of  the  irntatioii  of  the  latter  at  the  great  acces- 
sion of  territory  to  the  French  empire,  and  fVoin 
the  tear  that  Napoleon  would  attempt  to  reinstate 
Poland  Leaving  aside  ail  other  ostensible  and 
rcaJ  motives,  the  war  would  doubtless  have  been 
pHivented  had  Napoleon  consented  to  the  demand 
of  Russia,  ‘ that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should 
nei'cr  be  established^  and  that  her  name  should  be 
part'd  forn'>cr  from  every  public  and  official  act.* 
Tlierc  were  other  causes  of  grievances  on  both 
sides,  but  not  enough  to  have  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Europe  could  tlus  have  been  guaraiiiecd.  Na- 
poleon consented  ‘ to  bind  himself  to  give  no  en- 
counigcrnenl  lending  to  its  re-esiablishment,’  bat 
he  would  not  go  a step  further.  The  slight  of  the 
Emperors  sister,  by  abruptly  breaking  off  the  ne 
gotiuiion  of  Riairiagc,  and  the  swallowing  up  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
his  brother-in-law,  were  among  other  incitements 
to  hostility  ; but  the  fear  that  this  Colos^us,  who 
strode  with  such  haughty  footsteps  over  Europe, 
might  yet  lay  his  hand  on  Poland,  and  wrest  from 
liim  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  warlike  attitude  which  he  assumed.  This 
tket,  which  can  not  be  denied,  shows  that  Napoleon 
had  done  nothing  that  could  sanction  Russia  in 
breaking  that  alliance,  oflensivc  and  defensive, 
formed  at  th?  peace  of  Tilsit  Rut  France  needed 
bu^  little  provocation  to  jrstif^'  her  i i assailing  a 

power  that,  with  short  intervals,  bad  so  long  waged  an  unprovoked  war  against  her  Remov^  w f .r  flmm 
ire  of  hostilities.  Russia  had  been  able  to  inlllrt  severe  troubles  on  France,  while  the  latter  coul  do  nothing  tn  return 
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The  Grand  Army  was  now  every  where  in 
motion.  It  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  divided  into 
thirteen  corps,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
The  first  corps  was  commanded  by  Davoust ; the 
second  by  Oudinot;  the  third  by  Ney^  the 
fourtli  by  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy;  the 
fifth  by  Poniatowsky ; the  sixth  by  Gouvion  St 
Cyr;  the  seventh  by  Regnier;  the  eighth  by 
Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia ; the  ninth  by  Vic- 
tor; the  tenth  by  Macdonald;  the  eleventh  by 
Augereau ; the  twelfth  by  Murat;  the  thirteenth 
by  the  Austrian  prince,  Schwartzenberg.  The 
Imperial  Guard,  about  seventy-five  thousand 
strong,  advanced  in  three  overwhelming  col- 
nmns,  headed  by  the  Marshals,  Lefebvre,  Mor- 
tier,  and  Bessieres.  This  enonnous  host  of 
nearly  half  a million  of  men,  among  whom  were 
eiglity  thousand  cavalry,  in  all  the  splendor  of 
railiJfUry  array,  accompanied  by  six  bridge  equip- 
ments, one  besieging  train,  several  thousand 
provision  wagons.  Innumerable  herds  of  oxen, 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty  thousand  carriages  and  carts  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  the  unprecedented  number  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  horses  em- 
ployed in  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
conveyance  of  baggage,  now  approached  the 
gloomy  forest  which  every  where  frowns  along 
the  inhospitable  banks  of  the  Nieinen.* 

It  was  midsummer ; the  weather  was  superb ; 
“the  fields  were  green  and  the  skies  were  blue,” 
Every  bosom  in  that  mighty  host  was  glowing 
with  enthusiasm.  The  glittering  eagles,  the 
waving  banners,  the  gleam  of  polished  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  tramp  and 
neighing  of  horses,  the  winding  of  bugles  and 
horns  from  thousands  of  martial  bands,  and  the 
incessant  bustle  and  activity,  presented  a spec- 
tacle of  military  splendor  which  earth  has  never 
paralleled.  It  was  war’s  most  brilliant  pageant, 
without  any  aspect  of  horror.  In  three  divis- 
ions the  army  approached  the  river,  to  cross 
the  stream  at  points  about  a hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Masses  so  immense  could 
not  without  confusion  traverse  the  same  route. 

bm  crush  her  armies.”— 7%e  Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon, 
bfy  J.  T.  Headlet,  p.  302. 

* “ The  army  was  disposed  in  Ihe  foilowinf;  manner  in 
front  of  the  Niemcn.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  issuing  from  Oalicla.was  Prince  Schwartxen- 
berg,  with  thirty-four  thousand  Austrians.  On  their  lefr 
coining  from  Warsaw,  was  the  King  of  W'estphalia,  at 
the  head  of  seventy-nine  thousand  two  hundred  West- 
phalians. Saxons,  and  Poles,  By  the  side  of  them  was  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  seventy-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
Bavarians,  Italians,  and  French.  Next  came  the  Em- 
peror, with  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  com- 
manded by  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  the 
Dukes  of  Dantaic,  Istria,  Reggio,  and  Elchingen.  These 
advancing  from  Thorn,  Marienwerder,  and  Elbing,  on  the 
23d  of  June  had  assembled  in  a single  mass  a league  above 
Kowno.  Finally,  in  front  of  Tilsit  was  Macdonald,  with 
thirty-two  thonsand  five  hundred  Prus.sians,  Bavarians, 
and  Poles,  composing  the  extreme  left  of  the  Grand  Army.” 
— Geriero/  Count  Philip  de  Seour. 

Other  accounts  vary  from  this,  but  not  materially. 
General  Gourgaud  estimates  the  French  army  when  it 
eroewied  the  Niemcn,  325,900  men ; 155,400  of  these  being 
Fraoeh  troops,  and  170,500  those  of  the  allies. 
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They  were  all  directed  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Wilna,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Nie- 
men.  About  two  hundred  thousand  men  were 
with  the  Emperor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  June,  1812,  as 
the  departing  twilight  was  shrouding  in  gloom 
the  immense  forests  of  firs  and  pines  which  dark- 
en the  banks  of  this  wild  and  solitary  river, 
these  vast  columns  pressed  to  the  margm  ()f  the 
stream.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  Napo- 
leon reached  his  advanced  posts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kowno.  The  banks  were  savage 
and  desolate.  He  galloped  forward,  aeeotnpa- 
nied  by  a single  aid,  to  select  a favorable  spot 
to  cross  the  stream.  Not  an  individual  was  to 
be  seen  upon  the  opposite  shore.  Not  the  gleam 
of  a single  camp-fire  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
hostile  force.  The  Russians,  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  resist  such  an  array,  had  adoj>ted  a 
desperate  measure  of  defense,  which  c<»uld  only 
be  possible  with  a semi-barbarian  people,  and 
with  a government  of  utter  despotism.  Alex- 
ander had  resolved  that  Russia  should  not  yield 
to  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  He  had  therefore 
given  directions  that  liis  arinx^  thre<'  liundred 
thousand  strong,  should  retire  before  the  in- 
vaders, that  they  should  blow  up  beliind  them 
every  bridge,  destroy  the  cities  and  villages,  re- 
move all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  leave  behind 
them  to  their  famishing  foes  but  a dt^sert  waste.* 
Napoleon  immediately  threw  throe  bridges 
over  the  river,  and,  before  the  morning  dawned, 
his  troops  were  rapidly  defiling  across  the  Nie- 
men.  Napoleon  took  his  stand  near  one  of  the 
bridges,  and  encouraged  the  men  ns  they  passed, 
by  his  presence  and  exhortations.  The  heavens 
were  rent  with  shouts  of  “Vive  rEmpereur” 
as  the  dense  battalions  crowded  past  their  be- 
loved chieftain.  For  two  day.s  and  two  nights 
the  impetuous  torrent  rolled  across  the  stream. 
Napoleon,  anxious  to  overtake  the  retreating 
Russians,  urged  his  columns  forward  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  They  soon  came  to  a rapid 
river,  whose  flood,  swollen  and  impetuous  from 
recent  rains,  seemed  to  arrest  their  progress. 
A squadron  of  Polish  light  horsemen  recklessly 
plunged  into  the  turbid  stream  to  swim  across. 
The  torrents  swept  them  like  bubbles  away.  A 
few  struggled  to  the  opposite  shore.  Jklany  per- 

* “The  political  grandeur  of  that  expedition  (to  Mos- 
cow) will  not  hereafter  be  judged  from  the  wild  triumph 
of  his  enemies,  nor  its  military  merits  from  the  declama- 
tion which  has  hitherto  passed  as  the  history  of  that  won- 
drous though  unfortunate  enterprise.  It  will  not  be  the 
puerilities  of  Labaume,  of  Segur,  and  their  imitators,  nor 
even  the  splendid  military  and  political  essay  of  (General 
Jomini,  called  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  which  posterity  will 
accept  as  the  measure  of  a general  w ho  carried  four  hund- 
red thousand  men  across  the  Nieinen,  and  a lumdred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  to  Moscow.  And  with  such  a military 
providence,  with  such  a vigilance,  so  disposing  his  re- 
serves, so  guanling  his  fianks,  so  guiding  his  masses,  that 
while  constantly  victorious  in  front,  no  post  w'as  lost  in 
his  rear,  no  convoy  failed,  no  courier  was  siofipod,  not 
even  a letter  W’a.s  missing;  the  communicrtiion  with  his 
capital  was  as  regular  and  certain  as  if  that  immense 
march  had  been  but  a summer  excursion  of  pleasure. 
However,  it  ftiiled,  and  its  failure  was  the  safety  of  the 
Pouinsula.”— Napier’s  Peniruular  U'«r,  vol.  iv.  p.  M. 
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ished,  but  even  in  einking  they  turned  their  last 
looks  to  the  Emperor,  who,  with  deep  emotion, 
was  watching  them  from  the  bank,  and  shout- 
ed “Vive  Napoleon.”  Here  Napoleon  waited 
three  days,  till  his  army  was  gathered  around 
him.  Having  established  hospitals  and  garri- 
sons, he  marched  for  Wilna,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Kowno.  He  arrived  there  with  his 
advanced  guard  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
having  traversed  a savage  country  of  firs  and 
pines,  and  having  encountered  no  enemy.  Wil- 
na was  the  capita!  of  those  provinces  which 
Russia  had  wrested  from  dismembered  Poland. 
Napoleon  had  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  his 
army.^  Alexander  was  dancing  at  a ball  in  the 
castle  of  one  of  his  nobles,  when  intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  that  the  French  were  cross- 
ing the  Niemen.  lie  immediately  withdrew, 
and  gave  orders  for  a retreat,  first  setting  fire 
to  his  provisions  and  stores,  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

At  noon  of  the  28th  of  June,  Napoleon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guard  of  Polish  lancers,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Wilna.  The  Poles  regard- 
ed him  as  their  liberator.  Amid  shouts  of  joy 
the  national  banner  was  unfurled.  Young  men 
embraced  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  wept 
for  Joy.  The  aged  dressed  themselves  in  the 
ancient  Polish  costume.  The  National  Diet  met, 
and  declared  the  re-estnblishment  of  Poland, 
and  summoned  all  their  countrymen  to  rally 
around  the  banner  of  the  conqueror.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  so  great  that  Poland  furnished 
Napoleon  for  the  campaign  no  less  than  eighty- 
five  thousand  men.  A deputation  was  sent  to 
Napoleon  imploring  his  aid  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  plundered  and  dismembered  king- 
dom. “Why,”  said  the  petitioners,  “have  we 
been  effaced  from  the  map  of  Europe  ? By  what 
right  have  we  been  attacked,  invaded,  dismem- 
bered ? What  have  been  our  crimes,  who  our 
judges?  Russia  is  the  author  of  all  our  woes. 
Need  we  refer  to  that  execrable  day,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shouts  of  a ferocious  conquer- 
or, Warsaw  heard  the  last  groans  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Praga,  which  perished  entirely  by  fire 
and  sword  ? These  are  the  titles  of  Russia  to 
Poland.  Force  has  forged  them.  Force  alone 
can  break  their  fettors.  We  implore  the  sup- 
port of  the  hero  to  whose  name  belongs  the 
history  of  the  age,  and  who  is  endowed  with 
the  might  of  Providence.  Let  the  great  Napo- 
leon pronounce  his  fiat  that  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land shall  exist,  and  it  will  bo  established.” 

Napoleon  had  but  to  utter  the  word,  and  a 
nation  of  twenty  millions  would  have  sprung 
int-o  being,  and  would  have  rallied  around  his 
banner.  But  that  same  word  would  have  also 
repelled  from  his  alliance  Prussia  and  Austria, 
who  would  have  joined  their  armies  to  those  of 
the  Czar,  and  would  have  exasperated  to  ten- 
fold intensity  the  hostility  of  Russia.  The  an- 
swer of  Napoleon  reveals  his  embarrassment. 
He  was  willing  to  encourage  the  Polish  prov- 
inces  of  Rmsia^  but  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to 


do  nothing  to  encourage  revolt  among  the  sub- 
jects of  his  allies.  “If  I had  reigned,”  he  said, 
“when  the  first,  second,  or  third  partition  of 
Poland  took  place,  I would  have  armed  my  peo- 
ple in  your  behalf.  When  I conquered  Warsaw 
1 instantly  restored  it  to  freedom.  I approve 
of  your  efforts.  I will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
second  your  resolutions.  If  you  are  unanimous, 
you  may  compel  the  enemy  to  recognize  your 
rights.  But  in  these  widely-extended  re^ons, 
so  remote  from  France,  it  is  mainly  through 
your  united  efforts  that  you  can  hope  for  suc- 
cess. Let  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  be  an- 
imated by  the  same  spirit  which  I have  wit- 
nessed in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Prov- 
idence will  crown  your  efforts  with  success.  I 
must  at  the  same  time  inform  you  that  I have 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions^  and  can  sanctioti  no  mmemeiU  tehM  may 
endanger  Ou  peaceable  possesfnon  of  her  PolM 
provinces.^*  These  last  words  Naj)oleon  wrote 
with  anguish.  They  awoke  a responsive  emo- 
tion of  grief  from  every  Polish  heart  Strongly 
as  he  desired  the  alliance  of  regenerated  Poland 
the  congenial  alliance  of  a nation  who  would 
have  shaken  off  feudal  des}>otism  and  who  would 
have  espoused  with  ardor  the  political  principles 
of  revolutionized  France,  he  was  still  shackled, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication,  by  his  en- 
gagement with  Austria  and  Prussia,  ilie  sup- 
plies of  his  troops,  the  advance  of  his  re-enforce- 
ments, his  communications  with  France,  and 
his  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  all  depended  upon 
their  sufferance.* 

Napoleon  was  now  fourteen  hundred  miles 
from  his  metropolis,  in  an  uncultivated  countiy 
of  almost  boundless  wastes.  Strong  as  was  the 
provocation  be  had  received,  and  weighty  at 
were  the  motives  which  led  to  the  war,  the  im 
partial  mind  is  embarrassed  in  either  condem- 
ning or  justifying  the  invasion.  It  is  true  that 
Alexander  had  enacted  hostile  decrees  against 
France ; it  is  true  that  he  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  w-ith  the  most  formidable  and  most  im- 
placable foe  of  France ; it  is  true  that  Napoleon 
could  in  no  possible  way,  but  by  excluding  En- 
glish goods  from  the  Continent,  hope  even  to 
bring  England  to  consent  to  peace.  It  is  true 
that  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  fulfill  her  treaty  in 
this  respect  left  Napoleon  exposed  without  re- 
source to  the  blows  of  England.  Admitting  all 
this,  still  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  justify 
Napoleon  in  his  \var  of  invasion.  It  was  his 


* Napoleon  is  alike  denounced  by  hia  enemies  for  what 
he  did  and  for  what  he  refrained  from  doing.  He  has  been 
condemned,  with  merciless  severity,  tor  liberating  por- 
tions of  Italy  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  ; and  he  is  con- 
demned for  not  doing  the  same  thing  to  Russian  and  Aus- 
trian Poland.  “ He  more  than  once,”  says  Alison.  touch- 
ed on  the  still  vibrating  chord  of  Polish  nationality,  and, 
by  a word,  might  have  added  two  hundred  thousand  Sar- 
matian  lances  to  his  standards  ; but  he  did  not  venture  on 
the  bold  step  of  re-establishing  the  throne  of  Sobieski ; 
and  by  the  half  measure  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
permanently  excited  the  jealousy  of  Russia,  without  win- 
ning the  support  of  Poland.” — Ali.sok’s  History  of 
rope,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 
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terrible  misfortune  to  be  thus  situated  Russia 
was  an  independent  kingdom,  and  hud  an  un- 
doubted right  to  exclude  French  goods  from  her 
dominions,  and  to  introduce  English  merchan- 
dise, without  regard  to  the  salvation  or  the  de- 
struction of  republicanized  France  While, 
therefore,  many  will  condemn  Napoleon  for  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  no  one  can  refrain  from 
sympathizing  with  him  in  that  almost  resistless 
temptation  which  led  to  the  enterprise.  Alex- 
ander, however,  had  no  right  to  complain.  He 
had  already  twice  abandoned  bis  own  country 
to  attack  Napoleon,  without  having  received 
any  provocation-  He  was  now  violating  his 
most  solemn  treaty;  and  had  again,  and  as  a 
token  of  hostility,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Napoleon’s  most  implacable  foe.  But  with 
tenfold  severity  must  the  voice  of  History  con- 
demn the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  for  its  un- 
ceasing vrarfare  against  the  elected  monarch  of 
France^  To  crush  Napoleon,  to  reinstate  the 
Bourbons,  and  to  retain  her  proud  dominion  of 
the  seas,  the  government  of  England  organized 
coalition  after  coalition,  and  deluged  the  Conti- 
nent with  blood.  Napoleon  made  every  effort, 
which  a monarch  could  make,  consistently  with 
self-r^pect,  to  promote  peace  with  England. 
All  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  crime  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  in  instigating  these 
sanguinary  wars,  from  nearly  all  the  miseries 
of  which  England  was  protected  in  her  sea-girt 
isle,  is  immeasurably  increased  by  the  attempt, 
so  ignoble,  to  throw  the  blame  of  these  wars 
upon  the  heroic,  but  finally  immolated  victim 
of  Helena. 

Napoleon  remained  for  eighteen  days  at  Wil- 
na,  attending  to  the  innumerable  wants  of  his 
army,  organizing  the  government  of  the  con- 
quered, or  rather,  the  liberated  provinces,  and 
aw’aiting  the  arrival  of  supplies  for  his  almost 
countless  hosts.  Before  the  middle  of  July  ten 
thousand  horses  had  died  from  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, and  though  not  a battle  had  been  fought, 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  patients  encum- 
bered the  hospitals.  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  invasion,  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  effect  his  retreat,  and  to  obtain  re- 
enforcements,  sent  an  envoy  to  Wilna,  under 
pretense  of  opening  negotiations  for  peace. 
Napdeon  received  Count  Balachoff  with  kind- 
ness, and  expressed  the  liveliest  regret  that  there 
should  have  occurred  a rupture  between  him- 
self and  the  Russian  Emperor.  The  envoy  stat- 
ed that  if  the  French  army  would  repass  the 
Niemen,  Alexander  would  consent  to  negotiate.  ! 
Napoleon  instantly  rejected  the  proviso.  “ I 
will  treat  here  on  the  field  at  Wilna,”  said 
Napoleon.  **  Diplomatists  will  come  to  no 
conclusion  w'hen  the  exigencies  of  the  case  are 
removed.  Let  Alexander  sign  admissible  pre- 
liminaries^ and  I will  at  once  roposs  the  Niemen,  ' 
and  thus  render  peace  certain.”  Alexander, 
now  entangled  with  a coalition  with  England, 
declined  this  proposition.  He  w’as  concentra-  j 
ting  his  troops  at  the  intrenched  camp  of  Drissa,  ! 


abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  in 
the  interior.  The  various  corps  of  Napoleon’s 
army  were  pursuing  the  retreating  monarch. 
Two  or  three  partial  actions  had  ensued  be- 
tween tlie  advanced  guard  of  the  French  and 
the  rear  guard  of  the  Russians.  The  path  of 
the  retiring  fpe  was  marked  by  every  species 
of  barbaric  devastation — the  ruin  of  towns  and 
villages,  the  flames  of  burning  corn-fields,  and 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  murdered  Poles. 
As  the  French  advanced,  the  Czar  hastily  evacu- 
ated his  position  at  Drissa,  and  ascen^ng  the 
Dwina,  re-established  himself  at  Witepsk,  a 
hundred  miles  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.* 

On  the  16th  of  July  Napoleon  left  Wilna, 
visiting  the  various  posts  of  his  widely-extend- 
ed  army,  and,  with  caution  which  never  slept, 
superintending  every  movement.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  before  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  had  appeared  in  the  east,  he  reined  in  his 
horse  upon  the  summit  of  a hill  which  com- 
manded a wide  sweep  of  the  valley,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  fertile  fields,  the  town  of  Witepsk 
reposed  in  beauty.  Far  off  in  the  distance, 
he  saw  the  Russian  army  encamped  in  great 
strength.  They  were  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Dwina,  which  here,  broad  and  deep,  seemed  to 
protect  them  from  their  invaders.  All  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  were  guarded  by  formida- 
ble intrenchments.  The  assured  aspect  of  the 
Russians,  and  their  strong  position,  led  Napo- 
leon to  believe  that  they  meant  to  give  battle. 

The  French  army  now  began  rapidly  to  make 
its  appearance.  The  order  of  march  had  been 
laid  down  by  Napoleon  so  clearly,  and  with 
such  marvelous  skill,  and  it  had  been  executed 
with  such  precision,  that  the  various  divisions, 
having  left  the  Niemen  by  different  routes,  and 
at  different  periods,  and  having  traversed  three 
hundred  miles  of  a wild  and  hostile  country, 
were  re-assembled  at  their  appointed  rendez- 
vous, near  the  walls  of  Witepsk,  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour.  As  these  mighty 
masses  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  with 
all  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  war,  came  pour- 
ing dowui  over  the  hills,  a scene  of  app8-?’Cntly 
chaotic  confusion  ensued.  But  the  energies  of 
a single  mind  guided  every  footstep  The  in- 
termingling currents  gradually  separated,  and 
flowed  off  in  clearly  defined  channels.  Perfect 

* “ One  great  fear  of  the  Ru^isians  that  their  slaves 
would  rise  up  and  throw  off  their  oondage  ; and  it  was, 
therefore,  an  object  to  prevent  thov  having  any  communi- 
cation with  the  French.  They  made  use  of  the  most  im- 
probable and  disgusting  fable?^  to  e.xcite  their  terror  and 
haired— and  of  their  ignoraice  and  degradation,  to  per- 
petuate that  ignorance  ard  degradation.  It  was  their 
dread  that  the  doctrines  >Jf  the  Revolution  might  loosen 
their  grasp  on  the  wreimod  serfs  who  composed  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  countrv,  that  first  made  them  send  their 
barbarous  hordes  a/s^inst  the  French  territory ; the  con- 
sequence of  which  tow  came  back  to  themselves,  to  their 
infinite  horror  ani  surprise,  in  the  shape  of  an  invasion 
which  might  proiuce  the  same  effects.  Napoleon  should 
have  availed  himself  of  the  offers  that  were  made  him,  to 
detach  the  serf  from  the  proprietor  and  the  soil.’’— Haz- 
LiTT’s  Life  of  Napoleon^  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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harmony  emerged  from  the  confusion,  and  as 
the  evening  twilight  came  on,  all  these  vast 
battalions  were  encamped  in  order,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  calm  succeeded  the  tumult  of  the  day. 
Napoleon  had  concentrated  in  a single  day,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  from  their 
wide  dispersion.  The  rest  of  his  vast  army 
were  either  established  at  posts  in  his  rear,  or 
were  in  the  hospitals. 

In  the  morning  a bloody  battle  ensued,  or, 
rather,  a series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  as  the 
French  drove  their  foes  from  post  to  post,  and 
aj>proached  the  city.  Night,  dark  and  gloomy, 
separated  the  combatants.  During  the  day  the 
masses  of  the  Russians  had  been  accumulating. 
They  were  so  strong  in  numbers,  and  in  posi- 
tion, that  Napoleon  had  no  doubt  that  the  dawm 
of  the  morning  would  usher  in  a decisive  con- 
flict To-morrow,”  said  he  to  Murat,  “you 
will  behold  the  ‘Sun  of  Austerlitz.*  ” 

Before  the  break  of  day  Napoleon  was  on 
horseback,  preparing  for  the  strife.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that 
the  foe  had  again  retreated.  The  Russians  had 
retired  during  the  night  so  skillfully  and  silent- 
ly, and  with  so  much  order  and  precipitation, 
that  scarcely  a trace  could  be  discovered  of  the 
route  they  had  taken.  Napoleon  unopposed 
entered  the  city.  It  was  desolate.  All  the 
provisions  had  been  destroyed  or  carried  away. 
The  inhabitants,  formerly  Poles,  had  either  fled 
or  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  re- 
treating army.  Napoleon  was  in  great  perplex- 
ity. lie  was  in  the  midst  of  a sterile  and  dis- 
mal country,  of  apparently  boundless  extent, 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and  destitute  of 
supplies.  His  horses  were  dying  for  want  of 
forage,  and  his  troops  were  perishing  of  famine. 
He  had  already  penetrated  those  illimitable 
wastes,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  beyond  Til- 
sit, and  yet  knew  not  where  to  look  for  a foe. 
It  was  now  the  height  of  summer,  and  yet  in 
reality  nothing  had  been  accomplished.  He 
called  a council  of  war.  The  majority  advised 
that  the  army  should  halt  until  spring.  To  this 
advice  the  Emperor  could  not  listen  with  pa- 
tience, It  was  necessary  that  something  should 
be  done^  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  imperial 
arms,  ani  to  revive  the  confidence  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

Napoleon  ^^ow  learned  that  Alexander  bad 
assembled  his  forces  at  Smolensk,  a strong 
walled  city  abojt  one  hundred  miles  further 
into  the  interior.  Qu  the  13th  of  August  Na- 
poleon again  put  hii  forces  in  motion,  marching 
by  several  different  routes  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sians, and  to  cut  off  tWir  retreat.  Crowds  of 
Cowacks  fled  before  tht  invaders,  destroying 
all  the  provisions  and  foHge  which  ooiild  be 
found  in  the  line  of  march.  The  heat  was  in- 
tense, and  the  sufferings  of  die  French  dread- 
ful. Tlieir  path  was  marked  by  the  bodies  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  On  tlie  evening  of  the 
lOtli  Napoleon  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Smo- 
lensk. The  Emperor  ascended  an  eminence  to 


reconnoitre.  As  he  saw  the  immense  colunuis 
of  men  gathered  within  and  around  the  city,  and 
distinguished  the  long  array  of  glittering  arms, 
be  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  satis- 
faction. “At  length  I have  them,”  he  ex- 
claimed. The  walls  were  thick  and  high,  and 
strongly  flanked  by  towers  and  bastions.  A day 
of  hard  fighting  ensued,  during  which  the  Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief  dispatched  a strong 
corps  from  the  city  to  cover  the  flight  of  the 
inhabitants.  Night  darkened  over  the  unhappy 
town,  and  the  conflict  was  still  sullenly  contin- 
ued by  the  exhausted  combatants.  Soon  after 
midnight  thick  columns  of  smoke,  pierced  by 
pyramidal  flames,  were  seen  bursting  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  These  soon  met  and 
mingled,  enveloping  dwellings,  magazines,  and 
churches  in  one  wild  ocean  of  smoke  and  fire. 
The  day  hod  been  hot  and  sultry,  the  night  was 
serene  and  beautiful.  The  Emperor  sat  in 
front  of  his  tent  surrounded  by  tlie  carnage  and 
the  wreck  of  battle,  gazing  in  gloomy  silence 
upon  the  awful  conflagration.  “ The  sjx^ctacle,” 
said  Napoleon,  “resembled  that  offered  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples  by  an  eruption  of  Tc- 
Buvius.” 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
a division  of  the  French  army  succeeded  in 
penetrating  within  the  walls.  They  found  that 
the  Russians  had  evacuated  the  city,  which  they 
had  set  on  fire,  leaving  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  burning  ruins.  Napoleon 
entered,  over  huge  heaps  of  mangled  bodies, 
blackened  by  smoke  and  flame,  many  of  whom 
still  retained  life  and  consciousness.  The  French 
soldiers  were  horror-stricken  at  the  revolting 
spectacle.  The  first  cares  of  the  Emperor  were 
devoted  to  the  suffering  wretches,  wlio  had 
been  thus  cruelly  abandoned  by  their  comrades. 
A piKjific  overture  was  dispatched  from  this 
city,  by  Berthier,  to  the  Russian  general,  which 
was  concluded  by  the  following  remarkable 
words : 

“ The  Emperor  commands  me  to  entreat  you, 
that  you  will  present  his  compliments  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  say,  that  neither  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  nor  any  other  circumstance, 
can  impair  the  friendship  which  he  entertains 
for  him.” 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  morning  dawned, 
Napoleon  ascended  an  ancient  turret,  from  an 
embrasure  of  which,  with  his  telescope,  he  dis- 
cerned in  the  distance  the  retreating  Russiaus. 
The  army  bad  divided,  one  half  taking  the  road 
to  St,  Petersburg,  the  other,  under  Bagratian, 
that  toward  Moscow.  Napoleon  ordoreii  a vig- 
orous pursuit^  which  was  confided  to  Ney,  to 
he  made  in  the  direction  of  Moscow. 

A Russian  priest  had  heroically  remained  in 
the  blazing  city,  to  minister  to  the  wounded. 
The  venerable  man  had  been  taught  that  Napo. 
leon  was  a fiend  incarnate,  recklessly  deluging 
the  world  in  blood  and  woe.  He  was  brought 
before  the  Emperor,  and,  in  fearless  tones,  he 
reproached  Napoleon  with  the  destruction  of 
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the  city.  Napoleon  listened  to  him  attentively 
and  respectfully. 

“ But,”  said  he  to  him  at  last,  " has  your 
church  been  burned?”  “ No,  sire!”  the  priest 
replied,  “God  will  be  more  powerful  than 
3'ou.  He  will  protect  it,  for  I have  opened  it 
to  all  the  unfortunate  people  whom  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  citj’’  has  deprived  of  a home.” 

“You  are  right,”  rejoined  Napoleon,  with 
emotion-  “Yes!  God  will  watch  over  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  war.  He  will  reward  you  for 
your  courage.  Go,  worthy  priest,  return  to 
your  post  Had  all  the  clergy  followed  your 
example,  they  had  not  basely  betrayed  the  mis- 
sion of  peace  they  have  received  from  FIcaven. 
If  they  had  not  deserted  the  temples,  which 
their  presence  alone  renders  sacred,  my  soldiers 
would  have  spared  your  holy  edifices.  We  are 
all  Christians.  Your  God  is  our  God.” 

Saying  this,  Napoleon  sent  the  priest  back  to 
his  church  with  an  escort,  and  some  succors. 
A shriek  of  terror  arose  from  the  inmates  of  the 
church,  when  they  saw  the  French  soldiers  en- 
tering. But  the  pri^t  immediately  quieted 
their  alarm.  “ Be  not  afraid,”  said  he,  “ I have 
seen  Napoleon.  I have  spoken  to  him.  O,  how 
have  w e been  deceived,  my  children.  The  Em- 
peror of  France  is  not  the  man  he  has  been 
represented  to  you.  lie  and  his  soldiers  wor- 
ship the  same  God  that  we  do.  The  war  that 
he  wages  is  not  religious ; it  is  a political  quar- 
rel wdth  our  Emperor.  Ilis  soldiers  fight  only 
against  our  soldiers.  They  do  not  slaughter, 
as  we  have  been  told,  women  and  children.” 
The  priest  then  commenced  a hymn  of  thanks- 
giving, in  which  they  all  joined  with  tearful 
eyei* 

The  enemy  were  soon  overtaken  and  attack- 
ed with  fearful  slaughter.  The  retreat  and  the 
pursuit  were  continued  with  unabated  vigor. 
Napoleon,  though  in  the  midst  of  uninterrupted 
victories,  was  still  experiencing  all  the  calami- 
ties of  defeat  A ravaged  country,  plunged  into 
the  abyss  of  misery,  was  spread  around  him. 
Provisions  were  with  great  difficulty^  obtained. 
His  troops  were  rapidly  dwindling  away,  from 
exhaustion  and  famine.  Fifteen  large  brick 
buildings,  which  had  been  saved  from  the  flames 
in  Smolensk,  were  crowded  with  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Large  numbers  had  also  been  left 
behind,  at  Wilna  and  at  Witepsk.  The  surgeons 
w ere  compelled  to  tear  up  their  own  linen  for 
bandages,  and  when  this  failed,  to  take  paper, 
and  finally,  to  use  the  down  gathered  from  the 
birch  trees  in  the  forest  Many  deaths  were 
occurring  from  actual  starvation.  The  anguish 
of  the  Enjperor  w'as  intense,  and  the  most  mel- 
ancholy forebodings  overshadowed  the  army. 
To  retreat,  exposed  Napoleon  to  the  derision  of 
Europe.  To  remain  where  they  were,  was  cer- 
tain destruction.  To  advance,  was  the  dictate 
of  despair. 

Alexander  had  left  his  array  and  hastened  to 

* 8e;ur*s  llisiory  of  the  Expedltioa  to  Moscow,  vol.  i. 
p.233. 
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Moscow.  It  was  a weary  march  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  Smolensk  to  this  renowned  capital 
of  Russia.  Napoleon  resolved,  with  his  exhaust- 
ed and  half-famished  troops,  to  press  on.  He 
supposed  that  in  Moscow  he  should  find  food 
and  rest  He  had  not  thought  it  possible  that 
Alexander  would  burn  the  dwellings  of  a city 
containing  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 

Alexander  remained  in  Moscow  but  a few 
days.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city,  should  Napoleon  succeed 
in  taking  it  The  Czar  then  hastened  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  “Te  Deiims”  were  sung  in 
the  churchy  for  the  canMant  victories  obtained 
by  the  Russian  troops.  When  Napoleon  was 
informed  of  this  circnmstance,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Te  Deums ! they  dare  then  to  lie,  not  only  to 
man,  but  to  Go<L” 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Napoleon  resumed 
the  pursuit  It  was  a march  of  awful  suffering. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  the  ex- 
hausted army  pressed  on,  encountering  every 
obstacle,  and  occasionally  engaging  in  bloody 
skirmishes,  until  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. They  then  found  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Russians,  strongly  intrenched, 
on  the  broken  and  rocky  banka  of  the  Moskwa, 
near  the  village  of  Borodino.  General  Kutusoff 
had  here  accumulated  all  his  forces,  in  the  most 
advantageous  positions,  resolved  to  make  a des- 
perate stand  in  defense  of  the  capital  8ix 
hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were  ranged 
in  battery.  A vast  redoubt  was  thrown  up, 
upon  a height  which  commanded  the  whole 
plain.  Side  batteries  were  also  placed,  by  their 
cross  fires,  to  mow  down  any  advancing  foa 
Behind  these  formidable  field-works  170,000 
men  were  arrayed  to  meet  the  shock  of  battle. 

The  French  army,  numbering  120,000  men, 
in  three  great  columns,  approached  the  field- 
Napoleon  rode  forward,  to  an  eminence  in  front 
of  his  advance  guard,  and  carefully  scrutinizing 
the  position  of  the  foe,  with  his  accustomed 
promptness  instantly  decided  upon  his  point  of 
attack.  Immediately  issuing  the  necessary  or- 
ders to  his  generals,  he  retired  to  his  tent  and 
dictated  the  following  proclamation  to  bis 
troops: 

“Soldiers!  the  battle  is  at  hand  which  you 
have  so  long  desired.  Henceforth  the  victory 
depends  upon  yourselves.  It  has  become  neces- 
sarv,  and  will  give  you  abundance.  Conduct 
yourselves  as  you  did  at  Austerlitz,  Friedland, 
Witepsk,  and  Smolensk-  Let  the  remotest  pos- 
terity recount  your  actions  on  this  day.  Let 
3'our  countrymen  say  of  you  all,  ‘ He  wavS  in 
that  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.’  ” 
These  words  were  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  shouts  of  “Vive  TEmpereur,”  rolled  along 
the  lines. 

The  night  was  cold  and  dark.  Heavy  clouds 
obscured  the  sky,  and  a drizzling  rain  begun  to 
fall  upon  the  weary  army.  A chill  autumnal 
wind  moaned  throiigh  the  forests,  and  swept 
the  bleak  heights  of  Borodino.  The  bivouac  fires 
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of  the  RuBaiftne  flamed  in  an  immense  semi- 
circle, extending  for  many  miles.  The  French 
troops,  as  they  arrived  and  took  their  positions, 
also  kindled  their  fires.  Napoleon  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  midst  of  the  squares  of  the  Old 
Guard.  His  anxiety  was  so  great  during  the 
night,  lest  the  enemy  should  again  retreat,  that 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  himself  an}^ 
repose.  He  was  continually  dictating  dispatch- 
es until  midnight,  and  was  sending  messengers 
to  ascertain  if  the  Russians  still  held  their 
ground.  It  was  a gloomy  hour,  and  gloom 
overshadowed  the  soul  of  Napoleon,  The  pe- 
numbra of  his  approaching  fate  seemed  to  dark- 
en his  path.  Tidings  of  disaster  rolled  in  upon 
him.  A courier  brought  the  news  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Salamanca,  and  of  the  occupation  of 
Madrid  by  Lord  Wellington.* 

He  had  just  been  informed  that  Russia  had 
made  peace  with  Turkey,  and  that  a powerful 
Russian  army,  thus  released,  was  hastening  to 
attack  him  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
He  also  learned  that  Bemadotte,  with  treason 
which  has  consigned  his  name  to  infamy,  bad 
allied  the  armies  of  Sweden  with  those  of  the 
great  despot  of  the  North. f He  read  some  of 
the  proclamations  of  Alexander  to  his  people. 

* **  During  the  coume  of  the  evening,  intelligence  was 
received  at  head-quarters  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. Napoleon,  though  on  the  verge  of  flite  himself, 
showed,  on  this  occasion,  no  indulgence  for  the  (hults  of 
his  lieutenant,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  rashness 
of  Marmont,  which  had  endangered  all  his  successes  in 
Spain.” — Alisos’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  561. 

llespecting  this  event  Coionel  Napier  thus  writes  : “Na- 
poleon had  notice  of  Marmont’s  defeat  as  early  as  the  2d 
ol‘  September,  a week  befbre  the  battle  of  Borodino.  The 
news  was  carried  by  Colonel  Fabvier  However,  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa  (Marmont),  suflering  alike  in  body  and  in  mind, 
had  excused  himself  with  so  little  strength  or  clearness, 
that  the  Emperor,  contemptuously  remarking  that  the  dis- 
patch contained  more  complicate  stuffing  than  a clock,  de- 
sired his  war  minister  to  demand  why  Marmont  had  deliv- 
ered battle  without  the  orders  ofthe  king  ? Why  he  had  not 
made  his  operations  subservient  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaign  ? Why  he  broke  from  the  defensive  Into  oflen- 
aive  operations,  before  the  army  of  the  centre  joined  him  T 
W^hy  he  would  not  wait  even  two  days  for  Chauvel’s  cav- 
airy,  which  he  knew  were  close  at  hand.  ‘ From  personal 
vanity/  said  the  Emperor,  with  seeming  sternness,  * the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  has  sacriflred  the  interesta  of  his  country, 
and  the  go(^  of  my  service  ; he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
insubordination,  and  is  the  author  of  all  this  misfortune.’ 
But  Napoleon's  wrath,  so  just,  and  apparently  so  danger- 
ous, could  not,  even  in  its  Arst  violence,  overpower  his 
early  feiendship.  With  a kindness,  the  recollection  of  which 
must  now  pierce  Marmont's  inmost  soul,  twice  in  the 
same  letter  he  desired  that  these  questions  might  not  even 
be  put  to  his  unhappy  lieutenant,  until  his  wounds  were 
cur^  and  his  health  re-established.”— Nap.  vol.  iii.  p.  336. 

t “In  this  great  contest  between  Aristocracy  and  De- 
mocracy, the  ranks  of  the  former  were  joined  by  one  who 
had  been  its  most  determined  enemy.  Bemadotte,  being 
thrown  almost  singly  among  the  ancient  courts  and  no- 
bility, did  every  thing  to  merit  his  adoption  by  them,  and 
succeeded.  But  his  success  must  have  cost  him  dear,  as, 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  was  first  obliged  to  abandon  his 
old  companions  and  the  authors  of  his  glory  in  the  hour  of 
peril.  At  a later  period  he  did  more  ; he  w’as  seen  march- 
ing over  their  bleeding  corses,  joining  with  ail  their,  and 
his  former  enemies,  to  overwhelm  the  country  of  his  birth, 
and  thereby  place  that  of  his  adoption  at  the  mercy  of  iho 
first  Gear  who  should  be  ambitious  of  reigning  over  the 
Baltic.” — CouxT  Philip  dx  dsova. 


In  the  bitterness  which  inspired  them,  and  In 
the  reckless  acts  of  destruction  with  which  Alex- 
ander was  resisting  the  approach  of  his  foe,  he 
saw  indications  of  malignity  on  the  part  of  his 
old  friend,  for  which  he  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count As  he  caused  these  proclamations  to  be 
read  over  to  him  again  and  again,  he  exclaimed, 

**What  can  have  wrought  such  a change  in 
the  Emperor  Alexander  1 Whence  has  sprung 
all  the  venom  which  he  has  infused  into  the 
quarrel  I Now  there  is  nothing  but  the  force 
of  arms  which  can  terminate  the  contest  War 
alone  can  put  a period  to  alL  It  was  to  avoid 
such  a necessity  that  I was  so  careful,  at  the 
outset  of  the  contest,  not  to  implicate  myself  by 
any  declarations  in  )avor  of  the  re-establisbmeni 
of  Poland.  Now  I see  that  my  moderation  was 
a fault" 

In  the  midst  of  these  melancholy  reflections^ 
a courier  arrived,  bringing  him  a letter  from 
Maria  Louisa,  and  the  portrait  of  his  idolized 
son.  The  dawn,  which  was  to  usher  in  a bloody 
and  perhaps  a decisive  battle,  w^as  approaching. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Emperor  would  post- 
|>one  opening  the  box,  containing  the  lineaments 
of  his  child.  But  his  impatience  was  so  great 
that  he  ordered  it  immediately  to  be  brought  to 
his  tent.  At  the  sight  of  the  much  loved  feat- 
ures of  his  son,  Napoleon  melted  into  tears.  The 
royal  infant  was  painted,  seated  in  his  cradle, 
playing  with  a cup  and  ball  The  affectionate 
father  wished  that  his  oflicers,  and  even  the 
common  soldiers,  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
children,  might  share  his  emotions.  W'ith  his 
own  hand  he  conveyed  the  picture  outside  of 
his  tent,  and  placed  it  upon  a chair,  that  all 
who  were  near  might  see  it  Groups  of  war- 
worn veterans  gathered  around,  and  gazed  in 
silence,  upon  the  beautiful  picture  of  happy, 
peaceful  life.  It  presented  a strong  contrast  to 
the  horrid  scenes  of  demoniac  war.  At  last 
Napoleon  said  sadly  to  his  secretary,  “Take  it 
away,  and  guard  it  carefully.  He  sees  a field 
of  battle  too  soon.” 

Napoleon  entered  his  tent,  and  retired  to  that 
part  where  he  slept,  which  was  separated,  by 
a partition  of  cloth,  from  the  portion  which  was 
occupied  by  the  aids  in  attendance.  Fatigue 
and  anxiety  had  brought  on  a feverish  irritation 
and  violent  thirst,  w hich  he  in  vain  endeavored 
to  quench  during  the  night  His  anxiety  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He  expressed 
great  solicitude  for  the  exhausted  and  destitute 
condition  of  his  soldiers,  and  feared  that  they 
would  hardly  have  strength,  to  support  the 
terrible  conflict  of  the  next  day.  In  this  crisis, 
he  looked  upon  his  well  trained  guard,  as  his 
main  resource.  He  sent  for  Bessi^res,  who  had 
command  of  the  guard,  and  inquired,  with 
particularity,  r^pecting  their  wants  and  their 
supplies.  He  directed  that  these  old  solcfiers 
should  have  three  days'  biscuit  and  rice  di^ 
tributed  among  them,  from  Uieir  wagons  of 
reserve.  Apprehensive  leat  his  orders  might  ba 
neglected,  he  got  up,  and  inquired  of  the  gren* 
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adien  on  ^ard,  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  if 
they  had  received  these  provisiona  Returning 
to  his  tent,  he  fell  again  into  a broken  sleep. 
Not  long  after,  an  aid,  having  occasion  to  speak 
to  the  Emperor,  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 
snpporting  his  fevered  head  with  both  of  his 
hands,  absorbed  in  painful  musings.  He  appear- 
ed  much  dejected. 

“ What  is  war,”  he  said  sadly.  “ It  is  a trade 
of  barbariana  The  great  art  consists  in  being 
the  strongest  on  a given  point  A great  day  is 
at  hand.  The  battle  will  be  a terrible  one.  1 
shall  lose  twenty  thousand  men.'* 

He  had  been  suffering  during  the  preceding 
day  excruciating  pain.  When  riding  along  he 
had  been  observed  to  dismount  frequently,  and 
resting  his  head  against  a cannon,  to  remain 
there,  for  some  time,  in  an  attitude  of  suffering. 
He  was  afflicted  temporarily  with  a malady* 
induced  by  fever,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  prostrates  moral 
and  physical  strength.  A violent  and  incessant 
eon^.  cut  short  his  breathing. 

As  soon  as  the  first  dawn  of  light  was  seen  in 
tile  east,  Napoleon  was  on  horseback,  surround- 
ed by  his  generala  The  energies  of  his  mind, 
triumphed  over  his  bodily  sufferinga  The 
vapors  of  a stormy  night  were  passing  away, 
and  soon  the  sun  rose  in  unclouded  brilliance. 
Napoleon  smiled,  and  pointing  toward  it  ex- 
claimed, “ Behold  the  sun  of  Austerlitz.”  The 
cheering  words  flew,  with  telegraphic  speed, 
along  tlie  French  lines,  and  were  every  where  * 
received  with  enthusiastic  acclamationa  Na- 
poleon stood  upon  one  of  the  heights  of  Boro- 
dino, scrutinizing  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
immense  columns  of  Russian  troops,  in  long 
black  masses,  moving  to  and  over  the  plain. 
Though  accompanied  by  but  a few  attendants, 
in  order  avoid  attracting  the  enemy’s  fire,  he 
was  observed  by  the  Russians.  The  immediate 
discharge  of  a battery,  broke  the  silence  of  the 
seene,  and  the  first  shot,  w’hich  was  to  usher  in 
that  day  of  blood,  whistled  through  the  group 

Napoleon  then  gave  the  signal  for  the  onset, 
A terrific  peal  of  echoing  thunder,  instantane- 
ously burst  from  the  plain.  The  horrid  carnage 
of  horrid  w^ar  commenced.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  all  the  most  formidable 
enginery  of  destruction,  fell  upon  each  other. 
From  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  the  tides  of  battle  rapidly 
ebbed  and  flowed  in  surges  of  blood.  Davoust 
was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a cannon  ball, 
which  tore  the  steed  to  pieces.  As  he  was 
plunged  headlong  and  stunned  upon  the  gory 
plain,  word  was  conveyed  to  the  Emperor,  that 
the  marshal  was  dead  He  received  the  dis- 
astrous tidings  in  sad  silence.  But  the  wound- 
ed marshal  soon  rose  from  the  ground,  mount- 
ed another  horse,  and  the  intelligence  was  sent 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  was 
again  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  **God  be 
praised,”  Napoleon  cried  out  with  fervor. 

* Dytoria. 


General  Rapp  received  four  wounds.  A ball 
finally  struck  him  on  the  hip  and  hurled  him 
from  his  horse.  He  was  carried  bleeding  from 
the  field-  This  was  the  twenty-second  wound 
which  General  Rapp  had  received.  Napoleon 
hastened  to  see  his  valiant  friend.  As  he  kindly 
took  his  hand,  he  said,  **  Is  it  always  then  your 
turn  to  be  wounded?” 

Napoleon  had  with  him  a young  officer,  to 
whom  he  was  strongly  attached.  Count  Augus- 
tus Caulaiucourt,  brother  of  Caulaincoui%  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza.  During  the  anxious  night 
before  the  battle  this  young  man  did  not  close 
his  eyes.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  floor  of  his  tent,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  miniature  of  bis  young  bride,  whom 
he  had  left  but  a few  days  after  their  marriage. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle  Count  Caulaincourt 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  awaiting  his 
orders.  Word  was  brought  that  General  Mont- 
brun,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  a re- 
doubt, was  killed.  Count  Caulaincourt  was 
immediately  instructed  to  succeed  him.  As  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  said,  “ I will  be  at 
the  redoubt  immediately,  dead  or  alive,” 

I He  was  the  first  to  surmount  the  parapet 
At  that  moment  a musket-ball  struck  him  dead. 
He  had  hardly  left  the  side  of  the  Emperor  ere 
intelligence  was  brought  of  his  death.  The  bro- 
ther of  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  stand- 
ing near,  deeply  afflicted  Napoleon  moved  to 
his  side,  and  said  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  “You 
have  heard  the  intolligence.  If  3'ou  wish,  you 
can  retire.”  The  Duke,  in  speechless  grie^  lifted 
lus  hat  and  bowed,  declining  the  offer.  The 
mangled  remains  of  the  noble  young  man  were 
buried  in  the  blood-red  redoubt  on  the  field 
of  Borodino. 

Thus  all  day  long,  tidings  of  victory  and  of 
death,  were  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Emperor. 
With  melancholy^  resignation  he  listened  to  the 
recital  of  courier  after  courier,  still  watching 
with  an  eagle  ej^e,  and  guiding  with  unerring 
skill,  the  tremendous  energies  of  battle.  From 
the  moment  the  conflict  commenced  his  plan 
was  formed,  and  he  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  success.  During  the  whole  day  he  held 
in  reserve  the  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
consisting  of  about  20,000  men,  refusing  to  al- 
low them  to  enter  into  the  engagement  When 
urged  by  Berthier,  in  a moment  of  apparently 
fearful  peril,  to  send  them  forward  to  the  aid 
of  his  hard  pressed  army,  he  replied  calmly, 
“No!  the  battle  can  be  won  without  them. 
And  what  if  there  should  be  another  battle  to- 
morrow ?” 

Again  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  carnage, 
when  the  issues  of  the  strife  seemed  to  tremble 
in  the  balance,  and  he  was  pressed  to  march 
his  indomitable  guard  into  the  plain,  he  quietly- 
replied,  “The  hour  of  this  battle  is  not  yet 
come.  It  will  begin  in  two  hours  more.” 

The  well-ordered  movements  of  Napoleon’s 
massive  columns  pressed  more  and  more  heavily 
upon  the  Russians.  Each  hour  some  new  bat- 
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tery  opened  iu  destnictive  fire  upon  their  be- 
wildered and  crowded  ranks.  The  Russians 
had  comjjienced  fighting  behind  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  French,  more  active  and  perfectly 
disciplined,  rushed  upon  the  battenes,  and 
trampling  their  d^dng  and  dead  beneath  their 
feet,  poured  like  an  inundation  over  the  ram- 
parts. Gradually  the  suites  of  battle  rolled 
toward  the  great  redoubt.  At  last  all  the  fury 
of  the  conflict  seemed  concentered  there.  Be- 
hind, and  upon  those  vast  inti*enchments,  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  struggling.  Dense 
volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  enveloped  the 
combatants.  Incessant  flashes  of  lightning, 
accompanied  by  a continuous  roar  of  deaflming 
thunder,  bui*st  from  this  cloud  of  war.  Within 
its  midnight  gloom,  horsemen,  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery, rushed  madly  upon  each  other.  They 
were  no  longer  visible.  Napoleon  gazed  calmly 
and  silently  upon  that  terrible  volcano,  in  the 
hot  furnace  of  whose  crater  fires,  his  troops, 
with  the  energies  of  desperation,  were  contend- 
ing. The  struggle  was  short.  Soon  the  flames 
were  quenched  in  blood.  The  awful  roar  of 
battle  abated.  The  passing  breeze  swept  away 
the  smoke ; and  the  glittering  helmeto  of  the 
French  cuirassiers  gleamed  through  the  em- 
brasures, and  the  proud  eagles  of  France  flut- 
tered over  the  gory  bastions. 

The  sun  was  now  descending.  The  Russian 
army  sullenly  commenced  ita  retreat,  but  with 
indomitable  courage  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  carnage  woiild  have  been  far 
more  dreadful,  had  Napoleon  let  loose  upon 
the  retreating  foe,  the  terrible  energies  of  his 
guard.  But  influenced  by  the  united  dictates 
of  prudence  and  humanity,  he  refused.  In  a 
military  point  of  view  he  has  been  very  severely 
censured  for  this.  He  said  at  the  time  to  Gen- 
eral Dumas  and  Count  Daru. 

“People  will,  perhaps,  be  astonished  that  I 
have  not  brought  forward  my  reserves  to  ob- 
tain greater  success.  But  I felt  the  necessity 
of  preserving  them,  to  strike  a decisive  blow 
in  the  great  battle  which  the  enemy  will  prob- 
ably give  to  us  in  the  plains  in  front  of  Moscow. 
The  success  of  the  action  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  was  secured.  But  it  was  my 
duty  to  think  of  the  general  result  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  was  for  that  I spared  my  reserves.” 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  is  not  unfrequcntly 
magnanimous  in  his  admissions,  says  truly — 
“ Had  the  guard  been  seriously  injured  at  Boro- 
dino, it  is  doubtful  if  an}^  part  of  the  army  of 
which  it  was  the  heart,  and  of  which,  through 
every  difficulty  it  sustained  the  courage,  would 
have  repassed  the  Niemen.  It  is  one  thing  to 
hazard  a reserve  in  a situation  where  the  loss 
it  may  sustain  ma}^  very  easily  be  repaired ; it 
is  another  and  a veiy  different  thing  to  risk  its 
•'xiatence  iu  the  centre  of  an  enemy’s  country, 
at  a distance  from  re-enforcements,  when  its  ruin 
may  endanger  the  whole  army.” 

Napoleon,  with  his  accustomed  generosity, 
took  no  credit  for  this  extraordinary  achieve- 


ment to  himself  He  ascribed  the  victory  to 
his  soldiers  and  bis  generals.  “The  Russian 
troops,”  said  he,  at  St  Helena,  “are  brave,  and 
their  whole  army  was  assembled  at  the  Mosk- 
wa.  They  reckoned  170,000  men,  including 
those  in  Moscow.  Kutusoff  had  an  excellent 
position,  and  occupied  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Every  thing  was  in  his  favor — superiority  of 
j infantry,  of  cavalry,  and  of  artillery,  a first-rate 
position,  and  a great  number  of  redoubts — and 
3^et  he  was  beaten.  Ye  intrepid  heroes,  Mnrat, 
Ney,  Poniatowski,  to  you  belongs  the  glory. 
What  noble  and  brilliant  actions  will  history 
have  to  record.  She  will  tell  how  our  intrepid 
cuirassiers  forced  the  redoubts,  and  sabered  the 
cannoneers  at  their  pieces.  She  will  recount 
the  heroic  devotion  of  Montbrun  and  of  Caul- 
aincourt,  wdio  expired  in  the  midst  of  their  glo- 
ry. She  will  tell  what  was  done  b}*  our  can- 
noneers, exposed  upon  the  open  plain,  against 
batteries  more  numerous,  and  covered  by  good 
embankments ; and  she  will  make  mention  also 
of  those  brave  foot  soldiers,  who,  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  instead  of  requiring  encour- 
agement from  their  general,  exclaimed,  *llave 
no  fear;  J'our  soldiers  have  all  sworn  to  con- 
quer to-day,  and  they  will  conquer.’  What 
parallels  to  such  glorious  deeds  can  future  ages 
produce!  Or  will  falsehood  and  calumny  pre- 
vail?” 

The  evening  of  victory  was  not  an  evening  of 
exultation.  Napoleon  was  silent,  and  appeared 
al>sorbed  in  melancholy  thought  Every  one 
around  him  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a brother, 
a relative,  or  a friend.  Forty -three  generals 
had  been  either  killed  or  woiiiuled.  Thirty 
thousand  of  tlie  soldiers  had  also  been  struck 
down  by  the  s^res  or  the  shot  of  the  enemt'. 
These  were  dreadful  tidings  to  send  back  to  Par- 
is, to  the  widows  and  to  the  orphans.  The  vic- 
tory of  Borodino  shrouded  France  in  mourning. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  stiU  more  dread- 
ful. Fifty  thousand  were  stretched  upon  the 
field,  weltering  in  blood. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  and  the  sul- 
len roar  of  the  retreating  battle  was  still  heard 
in  the  distance,  wdien  Napoleon  mounted  his 
horse  to  ride  over  the  field,  which  was  strc'wed 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The  horror 
of  the  scene  no  imagination  can  depict.  An 
autumnal  storm  had  again  commenced.  The 
clouds  hung  low  and  dark  in  the  gloomy  sky. 
A cold  and  chilling  rain  drenched  the  gory 
ground,  and  the  wounded  struggled  with  con- 
vulsive agoii}^  in  beds  of  mire.  A violent  wind 
moaned  through  the  sombre  firs  and  pines  of 
the  north.  Villages,  converted  into  heaps  of 
blackened  and  smouldering  ruins,  deformed  the 
plain.  Every  where  was  to  be  seen  only  the 
aspects  of  ruin,  misery,  death.  Soldiers,  black- 
ened with  powder  and  spotted  with  blood,  were 
wandering  over  the  field,  in  the  increasing  dark- 
ness of  the  tempestuous  night,  picking  up  the 
mutilated  bodies  in  which  life  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct^ and  seeking  for  food  in  the  haversacks  of 
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the  dea^l.  K(»  on^s  of  victory  were  heard,  no 
shouts  o*'  triuMipli.  Great  n iab«*rs  of  the 
wounded  .rere  loiinil  in  the  raviues  and  gnllies, 
where  they  had  dragged  thenicelvcs  to  escape 
the  tempest  of  shot,  tlie  trampling  of  iron  hoofs, 
and  the  crush  of  artillery  wheels.  Mutilated 
horses,  maddened  with  pain,  limped  over  the 
ground,  or  reared  and  plunged  in  dying  ago- 
nies. From  every  direction  a wail  of  woe  filled 
the  ear.  The  field  of  battle  extended  over  sev- 
eral miles  of  hills,  and  forests,  and  wild  ravines. 
Many  of  the  wretched  victims  of  the  strife  lin- 
gere<l  upon  the  ground,  deluged  by  the  cold 
storm,  for  many  days  and  nights  before  they 
were  found.  Not  a few  must  have  perished 
from  th  e prolonged  agon  ies  of  starvation.  Some 
of  the  wounded  were  seen  straightening  a bro- 
ken limb  by  binding  a branch  of  a tree  tightly 
against  it,  and  then,  with  the  fractured  bones 
grating,  hobbling  along  in  search  of  help.  One 
poor  creature  was  found  alive,  and  actively 
conscious,  wdth  both  legs  and  one  arm  shot  olf. 
A wounded  Russian  lived  several  days  in  the 
carcass  of  a horse,  which  had  been  eviscerated 
bv  a shell.  His  only  food  was  what  he  gnawed 
from  the  inside  of  the  animal.  It  is  a duty  to 
record  these  revolting  details*  that  war  may  be 
seen  in  its  true  aspect.  ^ 

“ Amid  the  heaps  of  slain,”  says  Count  Segur, 
“ we  were  obliged  to  march  over,  in  following 
Napoleon,  the  foot  of  one  of  our  horses  came 
down  upon  a wounded  man,  and  extorted  from 
him  a last  sign  of  life  and  suffering.  The  Em- 
peror, hitherto  silent*  and  whose  heart  was  op- 
pressed at  the  number  of  the  victims,  shrieked 
at  the  sight  He  felt  relieved  in  uttering  cries 
of  indignation,  and  lavishing  the  attentions  of 
humanity  upon  this  unfortunate  creature.  To 
soothe  his  feelings,  some  one  remarked,  that  ‘it 
was  oulv  a Rus.sian.*  He  replied  with  warmth, 
‘After  victory  there  are  no  enemies,  but  only 
men.*  He  dispersed  the  officers  of  his  suite  to 
succor  the  wounded,  who  w'cre  heard  groaning 
in  every  direction.  Napoleon  devoted  the  same 
care  to  the  wounded  Russians  which  he  bestow- 
ed upon  his  own  soldiers.  In  the  midst  of  these 
scenes  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  rear- 
guard of  Kutusoff  was  about  to  advance  upon 
the  important  town  of  Mojaisk.  ‘Very  well,* 
Napoleon  replied;  ‘we  will  still  remain  some 
hours  longer  with  our  unfortunate  wounded’  ”♦ 

Tlie  Russians  continued  slowly  to  retreat  to- 
ward Moscow,  establishing  their  batteries  wher- 
ever they  could  make  a stand,  even  for  a few 
hours,  ^ley  drove  before  them  the  wretched 
serfs,  blew  up  the  bridges  behind  them,  burned 
the  towns,  as  they  passed  along,  and  carried 
away  or  destroyed  all  the  provisions  and  for- 
age, For  seven  days,  the  French,  emaciate  and 
desponding,  with  tottering  steps  pursued  their 

* **  Napoleon,”  says  General  Gourgaud,  “ is,  of  aU  gen- 
erala,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  the  one  who  has  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  wounded.  The  intoxication 

of  victory  never  could  make  him  forgot  them.  Hla  llrst 
thought  after  every  battle  was  always  of  them.*’ 


foes  over  the  dreary  plains.  They  were  every 
w here  victorious,  and  yet  they  obtained  no  re- 
sults from  their  victories.  Kostopchin  was 
making  effectual  preparations  for  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  was  urging,  by  every 
means  in  his  pow'cr,  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
by  the  inhabitants. 

About  noon  of  the  14lh  of  September,  Napo- 
leon, cautiously  advancing  through  a country 
of  excessive  monotony  and  gloom,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill,  descried  in  the  distance  the  glit- 
tering domes  and  minarets  of  Moscow*.  He  rein- 
ed in  his  hoi*sc,  and  exclaimed,  “Behold!  yon- 
der is  the  celebrated  city  of  the  Czars.”  After 
gazing  upon  it,  through  his  telescope,  for  a fewr 
moments  in  silence,  he  remarked,  “It  was  full 
time!” 

The  soldiers,  thinking  that  their  sufferings 
were  now  at  an  end,  and  anticipating  good 
quarters  and  abundant  supplies,  gave  way  to 
transports  of  exultation.  Shouts  of  “Moscow! 
Moscow*!”  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and  all 
quickened  their  pace  to  gain  a view  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  w’ishes.  They  approached  the 
city.  To  their  amazement,  they  met  but  si- 
lence and  solitude.  The  astounding  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Napoleon  that  the  city  was  ut- 
terly deserted.  A few  miserable  creatures,  who 
had  been  released  from  the  prisons  to  engage 
in  the  congenial  employment  of  setting  fire  to 
the  city  as  soon  os  the  French  should  have  tak- 
en possession,  were  found  in  the  streets.  They 
w*ere  generally  intoxicated,  and  presented  a 
squalid  and  hideous  spectacle.  Napoleon  was 
amazed  at  the  entire  abandonment  of  tlie  city. 
Rumors  of  the  intended  conflagration  reached 
his  ears.  Such  an  aw*ful  sacrifice  ho  had  not 
supposed  it  possible  for  any  people  to  make. 
None  but  a semi-barbarian  nation,  under  the 
influence  of  an  utter  despotism,  could  be  driven 
to  such  an  act.  More  than  a hundred  thousand 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants — driven  by  the  sol- 
diery from  the  city,  parents  and  cliildren^per- 
ished  of  cold  and  starvation  in  the  w*oods.  Oth- 
er countless  thousands,  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  army  of  Kutusoff,  perished  from 
fatigue  and  exposure.  Napoleon,  as  if  anxious 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  desolate  streets,  did 
not  enter  Moscow.  He  stopped  at  a bouse  in 
the  suburbs,  and  appointed  Mortier  governor 
of  the  capital 

“Permit,**  said  he,  “no  piUage.  Defend  the 
place  alike  against  friends  and  foes.”  The  sol- 
diers dispersed  through  the  city  in  search  of 
provisions  and  quarters.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  left  in  such  haste,  that  the  rich  orD&- 
ments  of  the  ladies  were  found  on  their  toilets, 
and  the  letters  and  gold  of  men  of  business  on 
their  desks. 

Napoleon  was  now  more  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  some  dreadful  calamity  oppressed  bis 
mind.  He  threw  himself  upon  a couch  for  re- 
pose, but  be  could  not  sleep.  Repeatedly  dur- 
ing tlie  night  he  called  his  attendants;  to  ask 
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if  any  accident  had  occurred.  In  the  morning 
he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  the  gorgeous 
palace  of  the  Kremlin,  the  imperial  seat  of  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  Russia.  Napoleon,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  proposing  terms  of  peace. 
A Russian  officer,  who  was  found  in  the  hospi- 
tal, was  made  bearer  of  the  letter. 

“Whatever,”  wrote  Napoleon,  “may  be  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  nothing  can  diminish  the 
esteem  felt  by  mo  for  my  friend  of  Tilsit  and 
Erfurtli.”  It  wiU  be  observed  that  Napoleon 
reiterated  these  assurances  of  friendly  feelings, 
for  he  supposed  that  Alexander  was  forced  into 
hostile  measures  by  the  Queen-mother  and  the 
noble8L 

The  day  passed  in  establishing  the  army  in 
their  new  quarters.  The  soldiers  wandered 
through  the  deserted  streets,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  most  gorgeous  palaces.  Some 
twenty  thousand  men  and  women,  of  the  low- 
est class,  fierce  and  revolting  in  aspect.,  gradu- 
ally stole  from  their  hiding-places  and  mingled 
with  the  French  troops.  Ten  thousand  pris- 
oners, whom  Rostopchin  had  liberated,  were 
stealthily  preparing  to  convert  the  magnificent 
metropolis  into  a vast  infernal  machine  for  the 
destruction  of  the  French  army.  Immense  mag- 
azines of  powder  were  placed  beneath  the  Krem- 
lin, 'where  Napoleon  and  his  staff  wrere  quar- 
tered, and  beneath  other  large  palaces  which 
would  be  filled  with  soldiers.  Shells  and  other 
destructive  engines  of  war  were  secreted,  in  vast 
quantities,  in  chambers  and  cellars,  that  their 
explosion  might  destroy  those  who  should  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  the  fiames.  Tlie  fountains 
had  been  destroyed,  the  water-pipes  cut,  the 
fire-engines  carried  off  or  rendered  useless.  In 
this  barbaric  act^  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  despotic  government  of  Rus- 
sia paid  no  more  regard  to  its  subjects  than  if 
they  had  been  wolves. 

These  preparations  were  secretly  made,  and, 
in  the  confusion  of  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
were  not  observed  by  the  French.  Still  there 
were  rumors  of  the  approaching  conflagration 
which,  in  connection  with  the  strange  abandon- 
ment of  the  city,  filled  the  minds  of  the  captors 
with  undefinable  dread.  The  day,  however, 
passed  in  tranquillity. 

As  night  approached,  gloomy  clouds  darken- 
ed the  sky,  and  a fierce  equinoctial  gale  howled 
over  the  metropolis.  The  houses  were  of  wood. 
A long  drought  had  prepared  the  city  for  the 
fire.  God  seemed  to  co-operate  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Napoleon  was  a victor.  He  had  march- 
ed in  triumph  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
from  his  capital ; he  had  taken  the  metropolis 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent, 
though  that  nation  was  aided  by  the  coalition 
of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  Eu- 
rope was  amazed  at  such  unequaled  achieve-  j 
ments.  They  surpassed  all  that  Napoleon  had 
accomplished  before ; and  yet  the  victor,  in  this  ^ 
hour  of  amazing  triumph,  was  desponding.  His  j 


mind  was  oppressed  with  the  forebodings  of 
some  dreadful  calamity. 

It  was  the  16th  of  September,  1812.  At  mid- 
night, Napoleon,  in  utter  exhaustion  of  body 
and  of  mind,  retired  to  rest  The  gales  of  ap- 
proaching winter  shrieked  portentously  aroiuid 
the  towers  of  the  Kremlin.  Suddenly  the  cry 
of  “ Fire  I”  resounded  through  the  streets.  For 
off  in  the  east,  immense  volumes  of  billowy 
smoke,  pierced  with  flame,  w-ere  rolling  up  into 
the  stormy  sky.  Loud  explosions  of  bursting 
shells  and  upheaving  mines  scattered  death  and 
dismay  around.  Suddenly  the  thunders  as  of 
an  eai*thquake  were  heard  in  another  direction. 

A score  of  buildings  were  thrown  into  the  air. 
Flaming  projectiles,  of  the  most  combustible 
and  unquenchable  material,  were  scattered  in 
all  directions,  and  a new  volcano  of  smoke  and 
flame  commenced  its  ravages.  Earthquake  suc- 
ceeded earthquake,  volcano  followed  volcano. 
The  demon  of  the  8toi*m  seemed  to  exult  in  its 
high  carnival  of  destruction.  The  flames  were 
swept  in  all  directions.  A shower  of  fire  de- 
scended upon  all  the  dwellings  and  all  the 
streets.  Mines  were  sprung,  shells  burst,  can- 
non were  discharged,  wagons  of  pow^der  and 
magazines  blew  up,  and  in  a few  hours  of  inde- 
scrjjbable  confusion  and  dismay  the  whole  vast 
city  was  wrapped  in  one  w’ild  ocean  of  flame. 

The  French  soldiers  shot  the  incendiaries,  bay- 
oneted them,  tossed  them  into  the  fiames;  but 
still,  like  demons^  they  plied  their  work. 

Napoleon  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  fiames  which  w'cre  sweep- 
ing through  all  parts  of  the  city.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  appeared  excessively  agitated. 

His  far  reaching  mind  apprehended  at  a glance, 
the  measurelessness  of  the  calamity  which  was 
impending.  He  hurriedly  paced  his  apartment^ 
dictated  hasty  orders,  and  from  his  window 
anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  fire.  The 
Kremlin  was  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
shrubbery,  and  seemed  for  a time  to  afford 
shelter  from  the  flames.  But  mines  of  powder  » 
were  in  its  vaults,  with  various  combustibles 
arranged  to  communicate  the  fire.  As  Napo- 
leon gazed  upon  the  conflagration  he  exclaimed, 

“ What  a frightful  spectacle ! such  a number  of 
palaces!  the  people  are  genuine  Scythians.” 

“ Not  even  the  fictions  of  the  burning  of  Troy,” 
said  Napoleon  afterward,  “ though  heightened 
by  all  the  |)ower8  of  poetry,  could  have  equaled 
the  reality  of  the  destruction  of  Moscow.” 

During  the  whole  of  the  17  th,  and  of  the  ensu- 
ing night,  the  gale  increased  in  severity  and 
the  fire  raged  with  unabated  violence.  The 
city  now  seemed  but  the  almost  boundless  crater 
of  an  inextinguishable  valcano.  Various  colored 
flames,  shot  up  to  an  immense  height  into  the 
air.  Incessant  explosions  of  gunpowder,  salt- 
petre and  brandy  deafened  the  ear.  ProjectUes 
of  iron  and  stone,  and  burning  rafters,  were 
hurled  far  off  into  the  surrounding  plain,  crash- 
ing many  in  their  falL  Multitudes,  encircled 
by  the  flames,  in  the  narrow  streets,  were  mis- 
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erttblj  burned  to  death.  The  scene  of  confusion 
and  dismay  has  probably  never  been  equaled. 
The  soldiers,  stifled  with  smoke,  singed  with 
flame,  and  lost  in  Ihe  streets  of  the  burning  city, 
fled  hither  and  thither  before  a foe  whom  they 
were  unable  even  to  attack.  They  were  often 
seen  staggering  beneath  immense  packages  of 
treasure,  which  they  were  frequently  compelled 
to  abandon,  to  effect  their  escape.  Miserable 
women  were  seen  carrying  one  or  two  children 
on  their  shoulders,  and  dragging  others  by  the 
hand,  attempting,  often  in  vain,  to  flee  from 
these  accumulating  horrors.  Old  men,  with 
beards  singed  by  the  fire,  crept  slowly  and  feebly 
along,  and  in  many  cases,  were  overtaken  and 
destroyed,  by  the  coils  of  flame  that  pursued 
them.  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions for  the  rescue  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  re- 
maining inhabitants. 

At  length  it  was  announced  that  the  Kremlin 
was  on  Are.  The  flames  so  encircled  it  that 
escape  seemed  jilmost  impossible.  The  Are  was 
already  consuming  the  gates  of  the  cit-adel.  It 
was  not  until  after  a long  search  that  a postern 
could  be  found,  through  which  the  Imperial 
escort  could  pass.  Blinded  by  cinders,  and 
smothered  with  heat  and  sm6ke,  they  pressed 
along,  on  foot^  till  they  came  to  a roaring  sea 
of  fire,  which  presented  apparently  an  impass- 
able barrier;  at  last  a narrow,  crooked,  diverg- 
ing street  was  found,  blazing  in  various  parts, 
and  often  overarched  with  flame.  It  was  an 
outlet  which  despair  alone  would  enter.  Yet 
into  this  formidable  pass  Napoleon  and  bis  com- 
panions were  necessarily  impelled. 

With  burning  fragments  falling  around,  and 
blazing  cinders  showered  upon  them,  they  toiled 
along  almost  blinded  and  suffocated  with  heat 
and  smoke.  At  length  the  guide  lost  his  way, 
and  stopped  in  utter  bewilderment  All  now 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost  It  was  remarked 
that  in  this  terrible  hour,  Napoleon  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  self-possessed.  Just  then  they 
caught  a glimpse  of  Marshal  Davoust^  who  with 
a company  of  soldiers  was  in  search  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Marshal  had  signified  his  intention 
of  rescuing  the  ‘‘hope  of  France,*’  or  perishing 
in  the  attempt  Napoleon  affectionately  em- 
braced the  devoted  Prince.  They  soon  en- 
countered in  the  blazing  streets  a convoy  of  gun- 
powder, along  which  they  were  compelled  to 
pass  while  flaming  cinders  were  falling  around. 
The  energies  of  Napoleon’s  mind  were  so  dis- 
ciplined for  the  occasion,  that  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  alarm  escaped  him. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  Napoleon  retired  to  the  castle  of  Pe- 
trowskoi,  about  three  miles  from  the  burning 
metropolis.  The  Emperor  as  he  looked  back 
upon  the  city,  gloomily  remarked.  “This  fore- 
b^es  no  common  calamity.”  “It  was,”  said 
he,  years  afterward,  “ the  spectacle  of  a sea  and 
billows  of  fire,  a sky  and  clouds  of  flame ; mount- 
ains of  red  rolling  flames,  like  immense  waves 
of  the  sea,  alternately  bursting  forth  and  ele- 


vating themselves  to  ski^  of  fire,  and  then  sink- 
ing into  the  ocean  of  flame  below.  Oh,  it  was 
the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
terrific  sight  the  world  ever  beheld  I” 

The  fire  began  slowly  to  decrease  on  the  19th, 
for  want  of  fuel,  “ Palaces  and  temples,”  says 
Karamzin,  “ monuments  of  art  and  miracles  of 
luxury,  the  remains  of  ages  long  since  passeii, 
and  the  creations  of  yesterday ; the  tombs  of  re- 
motest ancestry  and  the  cradles  of  children  of 
the  rising%eneration,  were  indisenminately  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  was  left  of  Moscow,  save  the 
remembrance  of  its  former  grandeur.” 

The  French  army  was  now  encamped  in  the 
open  fields  around  the  smouldering  city.  Their 
bivouacs  presented  the  strangest  spectacle  which 
had  ever  been  witnessed.  Immense  fires  were 
blazing,  fed  by  the  fragments  of  the  most  costly 
furniture  of  satin  wood  and  mahogany.  The 
soldiers  were  sheltered  from  the  piercing  wind, 
by  tents  reared  from  the  drapery  of  regal  palaces. 
Superb  arm-chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  richest  up- 
holstery of  imperial  purple  and  crimson  velvet, 
afforded  seats  and  lounges  for  all.  Cashmere 
shawls,  Siberian  furs,  pearls  and  gems  of  Persia 
and  India,  were  strewed  over  the  ground,  in 
wild  profusion.  In  the  midst  of  al  1 these  wrecks 
of  boundless  opulence,  the  soldiers  were  famish- 
ing. From  plates  of  solid  silver,  they  voraeious- 
ly  ate  roasted  horseflesh,  or  black  bread  of  half 
ground  wheat,  baked  in  ashes.  The  Freueh 
army  was  now  in  a state  of  utter  constematiofi. 
It  was  at  an  immense  distance  from  Prance,  in 
^ the  heart  of  a savage  and  hostile  country,  and 
I surrounded  by  armies  brave,  highly  diset^ined, 

I and  capable  of  any  sacrifices.  Winter  was  ap- 
; proaching,  the  dreadful  winter  of  the  icy  north. 

! The  comfortable  quarters  and  the  abundance, 

I which  they  hoped  to  have  found  in  Moscow, 
had  been  devoured  by  the  flames.  More  than 
a thousand  miles  of  barrenness,  swept  by  the 
winds,  and  still  more  mercilessly  swept  by 
Cossacks,  extended  between  them  and  ihe  banlra 
of  the  Niemen.  And  at  the  Niemen  they  were 
still  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  ihe  Tallies 
of  France. 

A large  portion  of  the  Kremlin  had  escaped 
the  conflagration.  Consequently  on  the  19th 
Napoleon  again  established  his  head  quarters 
in  this  ancient  palace  of  the  Czara  As  he  was 
entering  the  ruins  of  the  city,  he  passed  near 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  ” Go,”  said  he  to  his 
secretary,  “inquire  forme  what  has  become  of 
the  little  unfortunate  occupants  of  yonder  man- 
sion.” The  governor  of  the  hospital,  M.  Toutel- 
mine,  an  aged  Russian,  informed  the  secretary, 
that  the  building  and  inmates  had  been  pre- 
served from  destruction  solely  through  the  eare 
of  the  French  guard,  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror for  their  protection.  “ Your  master,” 
said  the  governor,  “has  been  our  Providence. 
Without  his  protection  our  house  would  have 
been  a prey  to  plunder  and  the  flames !”  The 
children  of  the  hospital  were  introduced  to  the 
French  secretary.  They  gathered  aroimd  him 
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with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  confidence  find 
gratitude.  Napoleon  was  dee]  ly  affected  when 
informed  of  the  scene.  He  desired  the  governor 
to  bo  brought  into  his  presence.  At  the  inter- 
view the  venerable  man  was  so  impressed  with 
the  urbanity  of  Napoleon,  that  he  desired  per- 
mission to  write  to  his  Imperial  patroness,  the 
mother  of  the  Czar,  and  infonn  her  how'  the 
hospital  and  its  inmates  had  been  preserved. 

Before  the  conversation  was  concluded,  flames 
were  suddenly  seen  to  issue  from  some  houses 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  sight 
renewed  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor,  against 
Hostopcliiu.  “ The  miserable  wretch,”  said  he, 
“to  the  dire  calamities  of  w'ar,  ho  has  added 
the  horrors  of  an  atrocious  conflagration,  created 
by  his  ow’n  hand,  in  cold  blood!  The  barba- 
rian! he  has  abandoned  the  poor  infants,  w’hose 
principal  guardian  and  protector  he  should  have 
been,  and  has  left  the  w'ounded  and  dying,  whom 
the  Russian  army  had  confided  to  his  care! 
Women,  children,  orphans,  old  men,  the  sick 
and  helpless,  all  were  devoted  to  pitiless  de- 
struction! Rostopehin  a Romani  he  is  a sense- 
less savage.” 

Napoleon  waited  for  some  time  hoping  to  re- 
ceive a communication  from  Alexander.  In  the 
mean  time  he  occupied  himself,  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  i^i  repairing  the  condition  of  the 
ami3%  making  arrangements  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  supplies,  estaVdishing  a jKiliee  in  the 
smouldering  cit}",  and  issuing  decrees  resjx^cting 
the  government  of  France.  He  wdshed  to  in- 
duce a belief  among  the  Russians,  that  he  still 
intended  to  establish  his  w'inter  (juarters  at 
Moscow,  and  to  resume  the  war  in  the  spring. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  no  answer  having  been 
returned  from  the  Czar,  Count  Lauriston  was  sent 
to  the  head  quarters  of  Kutusoff  as  the  bearer 
of  oflieial  projxisaU  of  peace  “The  Emperor,” 
said  Najioleon  to  the  officers  of  his  council,  “ is 
my  friend.  But  should  he  ^ield  to  his  inclina- 
tions and  propose  peace,  the  barbarians  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  might,  in  their  rage, 
seek  to  dethrone  and  put  him  to  death.  To  | 
prevent  the  odium,  therefore,  that  would  attach 
in  I>eing  the  first  to  yield,  I will  myself  offer  a 
treaty.”* 

* **  * From  Sfnoleimk  to  Moscow,’  says  Napoleon,  ‘ there 
are  about  (ivc  hundred  miles  of  hostile  country — that  is, 
Moakwa.  We  took  Smolensk,  and  put  it  in  a state  of 
defense,  and  il  became  the  central  point  of  the  advance 
on  Moscow.  We  established  hospitals  for  6000  men, 
mai^zines  aod  munitions  of  War,  35,000  cartridges  for 
cannon,  and  considerable  storea  of  clothing  and  provis- 
lons  ; 340,000  men  were  left  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
fiorysthenes.  Only  100,000  men  erossed  the  bridge  at 
Smolcni^k  to  go  against  Moscow.  Of  these,  fbrty  thoa- 
Band  remsintd  to  guard  the  magazines,  hospitals,  and 
Btores  at  Dorogobouj,  Niazma,  Ghjat,  and  Mojaisk.  One 
Imndred  thousand  men  entered  Moscow,  twenty  thousand 
liaviug  been  killed  or  w^ounded  on  tbo  march,  or  at  the 
^at  battle  of  the  Moakwa,  where  50,000  Russians  per- 
ished. 

\ **  ‘ Not  a wounded  man,  not  a man  without  connections, 

■ not  a courier,  not  a convoy  was  seized  in  this  campaign 
on  the  march  from  Mayence  to  Moscow.  Not  a day 
passed  on  which  we  did  not  hear  news  from  France,  nor 
was  Paris  a single  day  without  rceeivin^r  lettprs  from  the 


J^auriston,  on  reaching  the  Russian  camp,  was 
denied  a passport  Kutusoff  alleged  th.uf  he 
had  no  power  to  grart  one.  He  offered,  how- 
ever, to  forward  the  letter  himself  to  St  Peters- 
burg. No  answer  w’as  ever  returned  to  either 
of  Napoleon’s  communications.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Russian  people  are  slaves.  A govern- 
ment of  utter  despotism  represses  everj'  out- 
burst of  intelligence,  and  every  aspiration  for 
libert3^  Notwithstanding  the  desperate  exer- 
tions of  the  Imperial  government  to  prevent  all 
intercourse  between  the  Russian  serfs  and  the 
French  soldiers,  burning  the  towns  and  the 
villages,  by  driving  the  miserable  population 
fronl  the  line  of  march,  b3'  representing  Napo- 
leon as  a demon  and  bis  soldiers  os  fiends  in- 
carnate, greed3'  for  every  outrage^  the  enslaved 
population  had  begun  to  mingle  with  their 
conquerors,  and  had  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
meaning  of  freedom. 

Their  fii'st  panic  gave  place  to  astonishment^ 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  admiration. 
When  they  saw  that  Napoleon  was  ever3’  where 
victorious,  and  the  armies  of  the  Czar  were 
scattered  like  dust  before  him,  the3’  thought  it 
a favorable  opportunity  to  strike  for  their  own 
rights  as  men.  There  were,  here  and  there 
among  them,  leading  minds  who  roused  and 
guided  their  ambition.  They  made  repeated 
offers  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  in 
countless  numbers,  if  he  w'ould  guarantee  tlieir 
emancipation  and  restoration  to  the  rights  of 
manhood.  Napoleon  replied  caldl3’  to  these 
proffers  of  services.  He  argued  that  such  a 
course  could  only  lead  to  a servile  war,  which 
must  inevitabl3"  defer  the  prospect  of  peace 
with  the  Russian  government,  and  which  would 
deluge  the  whole  country  in  blood.  “The 
serfs,”  said  he,  “are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  liberty  they  desire.  If  I encourage  t he  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar  to  rise  against  him,  I can  not 
hope  that  he  will  ever  again  become  013^  friend.”* 

army.  At  the  battle  of  Smolensk  60,000  cannon  shots 
were  fired,  and  thrice  that  number  at  the  battle  of  the 
Moskwa.  The  consumption  of  ammunition  was  consid- 
erable in  the  less  important  combats,  also ; and  yet,  on 
leaving  Moscow,  each  piece  was  providfd  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds.  There  was  such  a superfiuity 
of  wagons  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  that  were 
burned  in  the  Kremlin,  where  we  also  destroyed  vast 
quantities  of  powder,  and  60,000  muakcu.  The  supply 
of  ammunition  never  failed,  for  which  Generals  Laribois- 
sidro  and  Ebla,  commanding  the  arliUor>',  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  Never  did  officers  of  that  department 
serve  with  greater  distinction,  or  show  a greater  degres 
of  skill,  than  in  this  campaign.* 

“ The  slaves  were  very  favorable  to  the  French,  for  they 
expected  to  gain  their  liberty  by  their  assistance.  The 
hmrgeoit,  or  slaves  who  hod  been  enfranchised,  and  who 
inhabited  the  little  towns,  were  well  disposed  to  head  an 
insurrection  against  the  noblesse.  This  was  the  reason 
why  the  Russians  resolved  to  set  fire  to  all  the  towns  on 
the  route  of  the  army— an  immense  loss,  independent  of 
that  of  Moscow.  They  also  burned  down  the  villages, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
means  of  the  Cossacks,  who  also,  being  at  enmity  with 
the  Muscovites,  felt  great  joy  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
do  them  harm.’’ — History  of  the  Captivity  0/  IS'apolecm,  by 
.Montholon,  vol.  iii.  p.  302. 

* ily  proclaiming  the  emancipation  of  the  alarea,* 
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Thus  was  Napoleon  inTolyed  in  embarrass- 
ments from  whence  there  was  no  extrication. 
By  refusing  to  re-establish  Poland,  he  led  the 
Poles  in  discouragement  to  withdraw  from  his 
support  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  attempt  to 
re-establish  Poland,  he  would  inevitably  have 
converted  his  Prussian  and  Austrian  allies  into 
inveterate  foes.  By  encouraging  the  revolt  of 
the  subjects  of  Alexander,  he  would  have  rolled 
over  that  vast  empire  the  blood-red  surges  of 
a savage  revolution,  and  he  would  have  exas 
perated  to  a tenfold  degree  every  monarchical 
government  in  Europe.  By  refusing  to  cherish 
their  longings  for  liberty  he  deprived  himself 
of  most  efficient  aid,  and  turned  the  knives  of 
brutal  thousands  against  his  freezing  troops. 
A mysterious  Providence  had  decreed  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon.  No  human  foresight  could 
have  averted  the  doom.  “St  Helena,”  said 
Napoleon,  “ w as  written  in  destiny.”  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  who  was  present  in  Russia  during 
most  of  the  campaign,  says,  “that  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  offers  of  insurrection  which  were 
made  from  every  quarter,  Napoleon  was  actu- 
ated by  a horror  of  civil  war,  and  a humane 
consideration  of  the  torrents  of  blood  which 
most  have  deluged  the  land.”^ 

Winter  w^as  now  approaching,  with  many 
omens  that  it  vrould  soon  set  in  with  terrible 
severity.  The  Grand  Army  was  dwindling 

•aid  Napoleon,  subsequenily  to  the  Senate  of  France,  1 
could  have  armed  the  {treater  portion  of  the  Russian  pop- 
ulation ajtainst  herself.  In  several  villages  this  enfran- 
chisement was  demanded  of  me.  But  the  war  I made 
upon  Russia  was  political.  And  besides,  the  brutality  of 
tUs  numerous  class  of  the  Russian  people  is  such,  that 
this  measure  woolil  devote  many  families  to  the  most  hor- 
rid barbarities.  This  latter  consideration  was  su/Tlcient 
to  induce  me  to  refuse  to  employ  the  means  ofliered  against 
my  enemies.” 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  says  Robert  Wilson, an  English 
writer,  “that  a civil  war  could  have  been  fomented  in 
Russia.  And  it  was  Bonaparte  who  rejected  the  offers 
of  insurrection  which  were  made  to  him  during  the  lime 
he  was  in  Moscow.’* 

When  we  reflect  that  England,  in  her  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  to  her  aid  “the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  ofthe  savage,”  we  must 
In  historical  justice  award  to  Napoleon  the  benefit  of  the 
contrast,  lie  would  not  arm  a barbarian,  and  consequent- 
ly merciless,  peasantry  against  their  masters.  He  chose 
rather  to  emlurc  the  humiliation  and  the  disasters  ofthe 
retreat  from  Moscow. 

* “ Nevertheless,  the  military  grandeur  of  that  expedi- 
tion,” says  Colonel  Napier,  “ wili  not  be  hereafier  judged 
fh)m  the  wild  triumph  of  his  enemies,  nor  its  military 
merits  from  the  declamation  which  has  hitherto  passed  as 
the  history  of  the  wondrous,  though  unfortunate  enter- 
prise. It  will  not  be  the  puerilities  of  J.ahaiiinc,  of  Segur, 
and  their  imitators,  nor  even  that  splendid  military  and 
political  essay  of  General  .lomini,  called  the  ‘ Life  o/.W 
poUonf  which  posterity  will  accept  as  the  measure  of  a 
general  who  carried  four  hundred  thousand  men  across 
the  Nienien,  and  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  to 
Moscow.  And  with  such  a military  providence,  with 
•ueb  a vigilance,  so  disposing  his  reserves,  so  guarding 
his  flanks,  so  guiding  his  masses,  that  while  constantly 
victorious  in  fVont,  no  post  was  lost  in  his  rear,  no  con- 
voy fhilcd,  no  courier  was  stopped, -not  even  a letter  was 
missing.  The  communication  with  his  capital  was  as 
regular  and  certain  as  il  that  immense  march  had  been 
but  a summer  excursion  of  pleasure.  However,  it  fhiled, 
and  its  failure  was  the  safely  ofthe  Peninsula.” — Napitr^s 
PenmnUar  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 


I away.  That  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Napoleon’s  communications  with  France, 
and  with  the  garrisons  in  his  rear,  w'ere  now 
becoming  exceedingly  precarious.  Clouds  of 
Cossacks,  on  fleet  and  hardy  steeds,  swept  the 
country,  preventing  any  provisions  from  being 
sent  to  the  enemy ; attacking  the  French  for- 
aging  parties,  and  harassing  the  outposts  on 
every  assailable  point  Under  these  embar- 
rassing circumstances  a council  of  -war  was 
called.  After  a long  and  painful  conference,  it 
was  decided  to  abandon  Moscow  and  return  to 
winter  in  Poland. 

Tlirough  this  most  terrific  struc^le  which 
earth  has  ever  witnessed,  Napoleon  directed  the 
financial  concerns  of  France  so  skillfully  as  to 
save  the  people  from  any  oppressive  burden  of 
taxation.  With  candor,  which  ennobles  his 
namf,  Colonel  Napier,  though  an  Englishman, 
and  an  enemy,  and  aiding  with  liis  sxvord  to  cut 
down  Napoleon,  thus  testifies  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  man  who  for  twenty  3’eai*s  held  all  the 
combined  despotisms  of  Europe  at  bay. 

I “The  annual  expenditure  of  France,”  says 
Napier,  “ was  scarcely  half  that  of  England, 
and  Napoleon  rejected  public  loans,  which  are 
the  very  life  blood  of  state  corruption.  He 
left  no  debt  Under  him  no  man  devoured  the 
public  substance  in  idleness,  merely  because 
he  was  of  a privileged  class.  The  state  serv- 
ants were  largely  paid,  but  they  were  made  to 
labor  effectually  for  the  state.  Tliey  did  not 
eat  their  bread  and  sleep.  Ilis  system  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  remarkable  for  its  exactness,  sim- 
plicity and  comprehensiveness,  was  vitally  op- 
posed to  public  fraud,  and  therefore  extremely 
unfavorable  to  corruption.  Napoleon’s  power 
was  supported  in  Finance,  by  that  sense  of  his 
goodness  as  a sovereign,  and  that  admiration 
for  his  genius  which  pervaded  the  poorer  and 
middle  classes  of  the  people ; by  the  love  which 
they  bore  for  him,  and  still  bear  for  his  memo- 
ry, because  he  cherished  the  principles  of  a 
just  equality.  They  loved  him  also  for  his  in- 
cessant activity  in  the  public*  service,  his  free- 
dom from  all  private  views,  and  because  his 
public  works,  wondrous  for  their  number,  their 
utility  Aind  grandeur,  never  stood  still,  under 
him  the  poor  man  never  wanted  work.  To 
France  he  gave  noble  institutions,  a compara- 
tively just  code  of  laws,  and  glory  unmatched 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The  Cadastre^ 
more  extensive  and  perfect  than  the  Doomsday 
Book,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  great- 
ness of  our  Norman  conqueror,  was  alone  siif- 
ficient  to  endear  him  to  the  nation.  Rapidly 
advancing  under  his  vigorous  superintendence, 
it  registered  and  taught  every  man  the  true 
value  and  nature  of  his  property,  and  all  its 
liabilities  public  or  private.  It  was  designed 
and  most  ably  adapted  to  fix  and  secure  titles 
to  property,  to  prevent  frauds,  to  abate  litiga- 
tion, to  appoi’tlon  the  weight  of  taxes  equally 
and  justly,  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  without  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  to 
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secure  the  sacred  freedom  of  the  poor  man’s 
home.  The  French  Cadastre^  although  not  origi- 
nal would,  from  its  comprehensiveness,  have 
been,  when  completed,  the  greatest  boon  ever 
conferred  upon  a civilized  nation  by  a states- 
man.”* 

THE  GARROTE. 

BT  a P.  R.  JAMfiS,  BSQ. 

ANUARY  27,  188-. 

Went  to  dine  with  Colonel  A 1,  the 

American  Consul,  one  of  the  most  high-toned 
and  agreeable  men  I ever  met  He  has  lost 
his  arm.  I wonder  how.  One  must  feel  very 
lopsided  without  an  arm.  1 should  almost  fan- 
cy that  it  must  give  a bias  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body,  were  it  not  that  the  Colonel  is  so 
just  and  equitable  in  all  his  notions  and  feel- 
ings— even  as  between  the  United  States  and 
Finland,  which  can  not  be  said  of  all  Ameri- 
cans or  of  many  Englishmen.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  that  he  had  a leaning  toward  America  be- 
fore he  lost  his  arm,  and  that  has  righted  him. 

The  darkest,  foggiest  night  I almost  ever  saw, 
and  yet  frosty — the  lamps  all  looking  through 
the  mist  like  dissipated,  worn  out  comets.  Went 
in  a hackney-coach  smelling  peculiarly  fusty, 
and  jolting  beyond  conception.  Found  the  Col- 
onel, Mr.  and  Mrs.  II (American),  Sir  Uve- 

<l*le  P and  his  niece  (I^glish),  Mrs.  W 

the  charming  young  widow  (English),  and  Mr. 
M M (American). 

The  latter  looks  quite  a young  man,  though 
he  must  be  older  than  he  looks ; foV  he  has  seen, 
and  gained  by  seeing,  a vast  deal  of  the  world, 
and  been  in  active  life  during  the  last  war  of 
1812.  He  is  a very  gentlemanly  man,  and  the 
best  teller  of  a story  1 almost  ever  heard.  We 
did  not  sit  long  over  our  wine,  but  joined  the 
ladies  al  most  immediately.  In  truth,  they  want- 
ed comfort,  for  the  wind  had  risen  in  a single 
hour’s  time ; and  I believe  they  fancied  .it  was 

going  to  blow  the  house  down.  Mr.  M sat 

himself  down,  however,  by  the  pretty  widow — 
I should  think  he  rather  liked  pretty  widows, 
by  Ids  look — and  began  telling  her  stories,  which 

* “ Your  system  of  land-tax,”  said  Napoleon,  In  one  of 
those  lucid  conversations,  'which  so  often  excited  the  ad- 

miration of  the  Council  of  State,  is  the  worst  in  Europe. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  or 
civU  liberty  in  the  country  ; for  what  is  lVec<1om,  without 
security  of  property  ? A man  who  has  3000  fVancs  ($600.) 
of  rent  a year,  can  not  calculate  upon  having  enough  the 
next  year  to  exist.  A mere  surveyor  can,  by  a mere 
stroke  of  the  pen,  overcharge  you  several  thousand  fVancs. 
In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  there  is  a Axed  valuation. 
Every  one  knows  what  he  is  to  pay.  No  extraordinary 
contributions  are  ievied,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  a solemn  tribunal.  If  a contribu- 
tion is  augmented,  every  one,  by  applying  to  his  valuation, 
knows  at  once  what  he  has  to  pay.  In  France  every  pro- 
prietor has  to  pay  his  court  to  the  tax-gatherers  and  sur- 
veyors of  his  district.  If  be  incurs  their  displeasure  he  is 
mined.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  France  to  give 
security  to  property.  The  man  who  shall  devise  an  equal 
law,  on  the  subject  of  the  Cadastre,  will  deserve  a statue 
of  gold.**  Such  was  the  vigilance,  and  the  comprehensive 
wtodom  with  which  Napoleon  was  ever  studying  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  France. 


not  only  drew  her  attention  from  the  wind,  bnt 
gathered  most  of  us  rotmd  him.  One  struck  me 
particularly. 

Memorandum ; To  put  it  down  to-morrow  as 
he  told  it,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

I was  living  as  quite  a young  man,  said 

Mr.  M , in  the  principal  sea-port  of  one  of 

the  Middle  States  of  America,  when  the  war  be- 
tween my  country  and  yours,  my  dear  Madam, 
unfortunately  broke  out  1 need  not  tell  you 
all  the  little  incidents  of  this  war  which  came 
under  my  own  notice ; but  a rather  interesting 
occurrence  took  place,  in  which  I had  a share, 
that  I think  you  may  like  to  hear,  as  you  tell 
me  that  your  mother  was  a lady  from  Havana. 
We  had  contrived  to  pick  np  a few  English 
prisoners  of  war,  to  whom  we  endeavored  to 
make  captivity  light;  and,  among  other  amuse- 
ments, in  which  the  officers  on  parole  used  to 
join  us,  was  the  good  old  English  game  of  crick- 
et We  had  one  French  gentleman  of  our  club, 
an  excellent  swordsman,  but  bad  cricketer;  and 
one  day  he  brought  with  him  a fellow-countr\'- 
man,  more  to  see  our  sports  than  to  join  in  them. 
The  latter  went  by  the  name  of  M.  de  la  Rue, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  Frenchmen 
I ever  saw,  and  one  of  the  most  athletic,  though 
rather  muscular  than  stout  Between  the 
games,  the  two  Frenchmen  amused  themselves 
with  fencing  at  each  other  with  sticks;  and 
Monsieur  de  la  Rue,  as  he  called  liimself,  threw 
off  his  coat  and  bared  his  arms,  when  we  saw 
that  his  right  arm  was  scarred  all  over  with 
what  seemed  the  marks  of  old  wounds.  He  was 
a very  remarkable  man,  and  I inquired  in  the 
city  who  and  what  he  was ; but  nobody  could 
tell  me  any  thing  about  him.  His  business  there 
was  undivulged,  and  he  seemed  only  known  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  him  to  our 
club.  I felt  a little  curiosity,  and  perhaps  might 
have  indulged  in  that  inquisitiveness  with  which 
you  people  of  Euroj>e  reproach  us  Americans ; 
but  other  circumstances  called  off  my  attention, 
and  the  matter  xvas  for  the  time  forgotten. 

My  father’s  hou.se  had  at  that  time  some  very  ^ 
extensive  transactions  w'lth  Spain,  and  he.  was 

himself  intimately  acquainted  with  SefiorO , 

the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington.  I was  not> 
therefore,  much  surprised  to  be  ordered  by  my 
respected  parent  to  prepare  for  a voyage  to 
Cuba,  nor  to  find  a fasUsailing  Baltimore  schoon- 
er chartered,  and  in  rapid  progress  of  equipment 
before  I was  at  all  aware  of  my  destination; 
but  I was  a little  surprised  to  be  sent  off  in 

haste  to  W’ashington  to  confer  with  Seftor  0 , 

at  his  own  request  My  father  could  tell  me 
nothing  of  what  he  wanted,  but  he  showed  me 
the  letter  he  had  received,  whicli  was  merely 
lo  desire  that.,  as  the  Seflor  had  heard  I w'as  go- 
ing to  Cuba,  I would  not  fail  to  let  him  see  me 
before  1 sailed.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I 
started  for  Washington  at  once,  and  reached  the 
Spanish  embassy  at  night,  about  seven  o’clock. 
Seftor  O gracefully  got  rid  of  two  gentle- 

men who  had  been  dining  with  him,  and  then. 
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to  my  surprise,  ran  out  of  the  room  bimaelH  I 
had  hardly  time  to  examine  a very  beautiful 
painting  of  a saint,  who,  I must  say,  looked 
much  more  like  a sinner,  before  he  returned 
with  a leathern  bag  in  his  hands  tightly  locked 
and  sealed,  and  then  opened  his  business.  He 
wished  me,  he  said,  to  carry  that  bag  with  me 
to  Havana,  and  deliver  it,  the  moment  I arrived, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  into  no 
other  hands  but  his. 

The  eagerness,  I may  almost  say  the  nerv- 
ousness of  his  manner,  showed  me  at  once  that 
the  contents  were  precious,  and  I doubted  not 
at  all  that  they  were  dispatches  of  great  im- 
portance. He  did  not  deny  the  fact  when  I put 
the  question  td  him  directly;  and  then  I de- 
murred considerably  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
task.  The  English  cruisers  were  thick  in  the 
Gulf  and  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  I saw  both 
danger,  inconvenience,  and  discredit  in  prospect 
if  my  schooner  were  taken  and  these  dispatches 
found  in  my  baggage.  He  urged  me  so  strong- 
ly, however,  by  the  mutual  regard  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  my  father,  that  1 at  length 
entered  into  a compromise  wdth  him.  He 
agreed  that  if  I saw  rttiy  certainty  of  the  ves- 
sel which  carried  me  being  taken,  I should  be 
at  liberty  to  pitch  the  bag  and  its  contents  into 
the  sea.  I made  him  attach  weights  to  it  be- 
fore I would  receive  it^  however,  and  exacted 
from  him  written  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
dispatches,  as  I have  stated,  in  case  of  danger. 
This  being  arranged,  he  entertained  me  very 
hospitably;  and  on  the  following  day  I return- 
ed to  the  port  Every  thing  was  ready  on  the 
following  morning;  but  we  waited  till  evening, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  under  favor 
of  the  night  It  was  at  that  time  blowing  a 
pretty  taught  breeze,  and  the  wind  was  favor- 
able. Tlie  moon  did  not  rise  till  nearly  morn- 
ing, and  we  sneaked  out  quietly  without  being 
perceived,  though  there  were  two  enemy’s  brigs 
of  war  and  a frigate  within  fifteen  miles  of  us. 
Am  soon  as  we  were  in  the  clear,  open  sea,  every 
reef  of  canvas  was  stretche<i  to  the  breeze,  and 
away  we  went,  bowling  over  the  waters  like  a 
ball  over  a cricket-ground.  Day  dawned  with- 
out a sail  in  sight ; but  as  the  sun  rose  the  wind 
went  down,  and  from  that  moment  we  had,  for 
four  days,  to  record  nothing  on  the  Ic^  but 
“light  winds  and  variable.” 

We  had  been  very  lucky  all  this  time,  for 
though  we  had  seen  a few  boats  of  no  great  size, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a ship  of  war  had  come 
across  us;  but  just  as  we  were  nlnning  along  at 
an  easy  rate  by  the  eastern  end  of  the  Great 
Bahama,  we  suddenly  descried  a suspicious- 
^looking  sail  to  windward.  How  we  had  not 
perceived  it  before  I do  not  know ; for  it  seem- 
ed to  me  to  start  suddenly  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  ship,  whatever  she  was,  could  not  be  more 
than  ten  miles  off.  She  brought  the  wind  with 
her  too,  for  while  we  had  nothing  but  light, 
baffling  airs,  she  came  up  with  every  sail  full, 
and  we  soon  saw  her  signals  going  up,  and  that 


plaguy  Union  Jack,  which  certified  her  char- 
acter plainly  enough. 

We  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  run,  and  soon 
after  we  caught  the  wind.  She  sailed  well,  but 
we  sailed  better.  Tlie  breeze,  however,  seemed 
resolved  to  favor  her;  for,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  in  those  latitudes,  at  least  a dozen  times 
in  the  following  three  days,  during  which  time 
she  chased  us,  she  seemed  to  have  a gale  while 
we  could  not  get  a cupful.  Twice  she  was  near 
enough  to  send  a shot  after  us,  but  we  slipped 
away  from  her,  and  made  the  most  curious 
dodging  flight  of  it  that  ever  I saw.  1 was  full 
of  anxiety  about  my  papers,  and  for  two  whole 
nights  kept  pacing  the  deck  with  hardly  a wink 
of  sleep.  During  the  second  day’s  chase,  when 
she  pressed  us  the  hardest,  I 8to<^  with  the  bag 
in  my  hand  for  six  whole  hours,  ready  to  drop 
it  into  the  sea  in  case  her  guns  begun  to  tell 
upon  us  with  such  effect  as  to  force  us  to  bring 
to.  At  length,  however,  we  got  into  the  Old 
Bahama  channel,  and,  amidst  the  islands  and 
banks  that  stud  it,  got  off,  though  it  was  not 
without  great  risk ; for  there  was  not  a man  on 
board  who  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  our 
chart  w as  a bad  one. 

Well  satisfied  was  I,  it  must  be  confessed, 
when  we  got  under  the  guns  of  the  Moro  Castle, 
for  1 did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  passing  an 
indefinite  time  in  an  English  prison,  or  on  board 
a pontoon. 

AVe  were  soon  permitted  to  land,  and  I only 
waited  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  voyaging  before  I 
hurried  up  in  search  of  the  Governor,  with  a 
black  fellow  to  show  me  the  way. 

I only  was  suffered  to  penetrate  to  the  ante- 
room, however ; for  there  I was  encountered  by 
an  aid-de-camp,  who  insisted  upon  know'ing  my 
business  before  he  would  let  me  pass  further. 

I know  not  w-hether  I have  any  thing  very 
murderous  in  my  look,  continued  Mr.  M— — , 
with  a complacent  smile,  in  the  consciousness 
of  a fine  person,  but  1 fancy  the  worthy  Span- 
iard took  me  for  an  assassia  When  1 insisted 
that  my  business  was  with  the  Governor,  and 
the  Governor  alone,  he  called  another  head  to 
council,  an  old,  gray-haired  gentleman,  with  a 
very  hidalgoish  look ; but  they  both  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  I could  not  be  ad- 
mitted. « 

I then  entered  my  protest  with  American 
freedom,  told  them  to  remember  that  they  had 
positively  refused  to  admit  me,  although  aware 

that  I came  from  Seflor  O , at  Washington, 

on  important  business,  and  that  1 held  them  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  consequences.  Thus  say- 
ing, I left  the  palace  and  walked  away. 

I had  not  reached  the  house  where  I lodged, 
before  I was  overtaken  by  two  Spanish  soldiers, 
coming  at  a great  rate,  who  told  me  civilly,  but 
peremptorily  enough,  that  I must  go  back  with 
them  to  the  Governor;  and,  accordingly,  turn- 
ing round,  I retrod  my  steps.  I was  ushered 
from  one  chamber  to  another,  through  a long 
suite  of  rooms,  till  at  length  passing  an  ante- 
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chamber,  where  a number  of  officers  were  col- 
lected, comprising  the  two  scrupulous  gentle- 
men I had  previously  seen,  I entered  a small 
cabinet,  where  I found  a little,  ugly  man  in  uni- 
form, whose  countenance  and  demeanor,  how- 
ever, at  once  impressed  one  with  respect,  if  not 
with  love.  There  was  something  stern,  uncom- 
promising, and  even  haughty  in  his  look,  but 
his  manners  had  much  dignified  suavity  in 
them,  and,  after  a glance  at  me  from  head  to 
foot,  he  asked  me  to  he  seated. 

“ I understand,”  he  said  at  length,  when  I had 
taken  a chair,  “that  my  aid-de-camp,  Don  Ra- 
mon de  Roya  y Pensalar,  under  a mistaken  im- 
pression, refused  to  admit  you.  You  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  from  Sefior  Don  Alphonso 
de  O I believe ; what  is  it?” 

**  I undertook,  j’our  Excellency,”  I answered, 
“ to  deliver  into  your  own  hand  these  dispatch- 
es, as  soon  ns  I arrived  on  the  island.  I know 
they  are  of  much  importance,  from  the  earnest 
recommendations  to  speed  and  secrecy  which 
were  given  me  by  my  good  friend,  Seftor  0 

Thus  saying,  I handed  him  the  bag,  and  he 
first  looked  at  the  lock,  and  then  in  my  face. 

**  I have  not  the  key,”  I said,  answering  his 
look. 

*‘We  must  find  one,”  replied  the- Governor, 
dryly;  and,  taking  a pen-knife  from  the  table, 
he  deliberately  slit  open  the  bag,  and  took  out 
the  dispatches,  which  were  only  two  in  num- 
ber. lie  rend  the  shortest  first;  and,  as  he  did 
so,  bowed  his  head  politely  to  me,  saying, 

Sefior  M , I presume.  I am  very  glad  to 

see  you.  Sir.  His  Excellency’s  wishes  shall  be 
complied  with.” 

He  then  turned  to  the  other  and  longer  paper, 
and  perused  it  with  a face  full  of  the  liveliest 
emotions.  More  than  once  a coarse  Spanish 
exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  his  lips,  and 
then  a look  of  triumph  lighted  up  his  dark  dash- 
ing eyes. 

**  This  is  brave !”  he  said,  with  an  exuberant 
burst  of  joy.  “We  shall  catch  them  all  four. 

I am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Sir,  for  your 
promptness.  Pray,  give  me  an  account  of  your 
voyage.” 

I did  so  very  succinctly,  and  the  more  so,  as 
I saw  be  was  musing  over  something  else  all 
the  while,  though  not  sufficiently  abstracted  to 
lose  all  that  1 said.  He  smiled  at  the  account 
of  our  chase  by  the  English  brig  of  war,  and 
said,  laughing,  “You  need  not  have  been  so 
alarmed  about  the  dispatches.  The  English,  if 
they  had  taken  them,  would  have  forwarded 
them  to  me  without  loss  of  time.  You  did  not 
know  their  contents;  but  they  need  be  no  se- 
cret now,  ns  they  have  arrived  in  time.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  judges 
that  Europe  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  his  do- 
minion, and  would  fain  add  the  jdcosant  little 
island  of  Cuba,  as  a sort  of  summer  garden,  I 
suppose.  He  destines  me  the  honor  of  a visit 
from  four  very  distinguished  officers  of  his  army ; 
but  unfortunately,  he  has  commanded  them  to  , 


come  without  the  usual  formalities,  and  in  the 
guise  of  simple  citizens.  Now '-the  Spaniards 
have  an  unpleasant  habit,  when  they  find  an 
officer  of  an  enemy’s  army  within  their  Limits, 
out  of  uniform,  and  with  no  external  mark  of  his 
profession,  to  look  upon  him  os  a spy,  and  stran- 
gle him  without  mercy.  I fear  that  these  gentle- 
men put  their  necks  in  jeopardy.  Don  Ramon  I 
Don  Ramon!” 

The  aid-de-camp  instantly  appeared  from  the 
other  room,  and  the  Governor  whispered  to 
him  some  private  orders,  after  which  he  intro- 
duced me  formally  to  him  as  his  particular 
friend,  directed  him  to  put  the  palace  entirely 
at  my  disposal  and  to  look  upon  my  commands 
08  his.  I was  too  well  acquainted  with  Span- 
ish forms  and  manners  not  to  know  that  this 
merely  meant  to  treat  me  with  polite  attention, 
and  I soon  after  took  my  leave  to  pursue  the 
business  which  had  called  me  to  Havana.  How'- 
ever  I was  honored  the  next  day  with  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  Governor,  and,  partly  on 
account  of  having  rendered  him  an  important 
service  in  bringing  him  the  dispatches,  partly 
on  account  of  the  information  I gave  him  re- 
garding the  United  States,  a very  friendly  feel- 
ing established  itself  between  us,  and  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  showing  me  kindness  and 
attention  as  long  as  I staid  on  the  island.  He 
expressed  great  distress  and  regret  that  a war 
had  broken  out  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  scruple  to  intimate  an  opin- 
ion that  there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides,  in 
which  I could  not»  of  course,  agree,  though  I 
wished  the  war  over  as  heartily  as  any  one. 

In  the  mean  time  I frequently  pondered  over 
what  the  Governor  had  told  me  of  the  contents 
of  his  dispatches ; and  from  Don  Ramon,  wdio 
became  a constant  companion  of  iny  leisure 
hours,  I learned  something  more.  It  seemed 
that  the  four  French  officers  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  to  land  in  Cuba,  were  instructed  to 
enter  into  communication  with  all  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  to  arrange 
with  them  for  a general  rising  against  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  to  be  supported  by  a large 
French  force,  I found  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  insure  that  a strict  examination  of 
every  stranger  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports 
should  be  instituted,  and  that  all  persons  pre- 
senting themselves  under  any  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances should  be  immediately  sent  to  Ha- 
vana. 

“Do  you  think  the  Governor  would  really 
hang  them  if  he  found  them?”  I asked  Don 
Ramon. 

He  nodded  with  a dark  smile,  saying,  “ He 
is  not  tender.”  ^ 

Without  any  very  definite  cause  my  mind  re- 
verted to  the  handsome  and  gallant  looking  Do 
la  Rue,  who  had  appeared  at  our  cricket  club, 
and  I could  not  help  entertaining  a suspicion 
that  he  was  one  of  the  adventurous  men  who 
had  undertaken  the  Emperor’s  perilous  commis- 
sion. I held  my  tongue  upon  the  subject,  how- 
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•▼er,  and  a few  days  after  my  suspicions  were 
strengthened  by  a letter  from  my  father.  He 
told  me,  after  speaking  of  other  business,  that 
h4  had  had  a long  conversation  with  the  Span- 
ish consul  in  our  city  regarding  a Frenchman  I 
must  have  seen  there,  a certain  Monsieur  De  la 
Rue.  That  gentleman,  he  said,  had  chartered 
a small  sh^op  to  take  him  to  Cuba,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  fact  having  reached  the  consul — as 
fine  a specimen  of  the  old  Castilian  gentlelnan 
as  ever  lived — he  had  sent  a message  requesting 
the  Frenchman  to  call  upon  him.  Monsieur  De 
la  Rue  had  not  complied,  affecting  to  treat  the 
request  as  a want  of  courtesy,  and  the  consul 
had,  in  consequence,  visited  him.  Their  meet- 
ing was  ver}^  cold ; but  after  a few  preliminary 
observations  tlie  Spaniard  said,  “ I have  tliought 
it  best.  Monsieur,  to  attempt  to  dissuade  3"ou 
hom  visiting  Cuba.  I am  prompted  merely  by 
humanity,  but  that  impels  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  Spanish  government  and  the  authorities  at 
Havana,  have  received  intimation  that  four  of 
your  country  men  have  been  commissioned  by 
your  sovereign  to  enter  the  island  of  Cuba,  for 
purposes  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  place 
and  to  the  rights  of  our  monarch.  W e seek  not 
to  entrap  any  one— not  even  an  enemy — and 
tb^efore  I think  it  better  to  warn  you  that  ev- 
ery one  in  Cuba  is  on  his  guard,  that  the  whole 
ooast  is  strictly  watched,  and  tliat  if  you  should 
be  found  to  be  one  of  the  four  pei'sons  desig- 
nated to  us,  or  in  any  sliaring  in  their  de- 
signs. death — a horrible  and  unsoldier-like  death 
— will  be  your  fate  as  certainly  as  you  and  1 j 
now  live.”  | 

Monsieur  De  la  Rue,  my  father  said,  had 
thanked  the  consul  for  the  interest  he  had  ex- 1 
pressed  with  a quiet  and  easy  smile,  assured 
him  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  his 
character  and  views,  and  adding,  *'as  my  pa- 
pers are,  I believe,  in  perfect  order,  I shall  as- 
suredly go,  without  anj’^  apprehensions  what- 
ever.” My  father  added,  that  notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  both  he  and  the  consul  enter- 
tained strong  doubts,  more  especially  ns  the 
Frenchman  had  hurried  all  his  prc[iarations 
from  the  moment  of  the  interview,  and  would 
probably  be  in  Cuba  before  the  letter  reached 
BO. 

In  the  latter  supposition  he  was  mistaken: 
the  sloop  was  detained  by  an  accident,  and  did 
not  appear  at  Havana  for  three  days  after  the 
latter. 

On  the  morning  of  her  arrival  I was  walking 
oat  with  a merchant  of  the  city,  and  saw  her 
•ail  goydy  in  and  bring  to,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  concealment  But  a Spanisli  aniied 
boat  had  gone  off  the  moment  she  hove  in  sight, 
having  ray  good  friend  Don  Ramon  himself  on 
board  with  a guard  of  soldiei’s.  We  saw  the 
boat  board  the  sloop,  and  after  8{>cudjng  about  i 
twenty  minutes  alongside  of  her  pull  back  to- ' 
ward  the  shore.  She  directed  her  course  toward  • 
a landing,  from  which  the  general  public  was  | 
excluded;  but  1 was,  by  this  time,  a sort  of  { 
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privileged  person,  on  account  of  the  favor  shown 
me  by  the  Governor,  and  feeling  a good  deal 
of  interest  in  what  was  taking  place  I walked 
down  uninterrupted.  I soon  perceived  that, 
seated  among  the  soldiers,  there  was  a person 
in  the  garb  of  a civilian,  and  when  the  boat 
touched.  Monsieur  De  la  Rue  was  marched  up 
to  the  castle  between  two  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets,  while  one  of  the  boatmen  carried  up  a 
trunk  upon  his  shoulders,  which  seemed  to  have 
suffered  some  very  hard  usage,  for  the  bottom 
was  broken  in.  Tliough  very  pale.  Monsieur 
De  la  Rue’s  face  was  perfectly  calm,  and  eatch- 
ing  sight  of  me  as  he  passed,  he  noticed  ms  by 
a courteous  bow 

It  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  Don  RoaiOB, 
who  was  following,  and  taking  my  arm,  he  said, 
“ Come  up,  come  up  Do  you  know  that  maul” 

*'He  has  been  staying  for  some  weeks  at 

I answered ; “ and  he  passed  a day  with 

myself  and  some  friends  at  a cricket  club.  We 
could  none  of  us  make  out  who  or  what  he  ia** 

**  I will  tell  you  w^hat  he  is,”  answered  Den 
Ramon  bitterly ; **  he  is  a spy  and  a tiuitor,  and 
you  will  see  liim  hanged  before  to-morrow 
night  This  is  one  of  the  very  men  for  whom 
we  have  been  looking.  He  thought  he  had 
made  all  safe  by  having  a double  bottom  to  ius 
trunk — no  sliding  contrivance,  but  tight  fixed 
and  glued  together.  The  butt  end  of  a musket 
soon  opened  it,  however ; and  I have  got  his 
commission,  and  all  his  papers,  in  ni}'  pocket — 
enough  to  hang  a score.*’ 

This  was  all  said  as  we  were  walking  on,  for 
I did  not  choose  to  show  any  reluctance  to  ac- 
company the  Governor’s  nid-de-camp;  and  we 
were  soon  in  the  little  cabinet,  in  presenes  of 
his  Excellency  himself.  I shall  not  easily  forget 
the  look  of  bitter  exultation  which  lighted  up 
bis  dark  face  while,  in  a low  voice,  Don  Ramon 
made  his  report,  and  laid  the  papers  he  had 
discovered  and  seized  before  him.  De  la  Rue, 
as  he  had  called  himself,  was  in  the  mean  wluie 
standing  between  the  tw^o  soldiers  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  with  an  air  peifectly  easy  and 
graceful,  though  not  without  a certain  degree 
of  calm  sternness  on  his  counteiiance.  Tbe 
Governor  eyed  him  from  time  to  time,  while 
listening  to  Don  Ramon,  and  at  length,  raisiDg 
his  head,  he  said  in  a loud  voice,  and  in  French, 
“ Wliat  is  your  name?” 

**  Arraand,  Baron  de  Boisrobin,  chef  d’esoa- 
dron  unattached  in  the  army  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,”  replied  the  Frenchman  at 
once. 

The  Governor  quietly  inclined  his  head,  say- 
ing. **  It  is  so and  then  whispered  a word  to 
Don  Ramon.  The  prisoner  was  immediaidv 
removed  from  the  room,  and  1 was  about  to 
follow,  but  the  Governor  beckoned  me  up,  ami 
I found  that  Ramon  had  not  forgotten  to  report 
the  Baron’s  recognition  of  my  humble  self. 

**  What  do  you  know  of  that  man  ?”  asked 
the  Governor. 

1 repeated  what  I had  told  his  aid-de-eamp; 
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and  he  then  asked  me  a dozen  or  more  ques- 
tions concerning  him,  to  all  which  I answered 
as  well  as  I could. 

“Come  up  and  pass  the  evening  with  us,” 
said  his  Excellency  when  he  had  done ; “ we 
have  got  one  of  the  villains^  and  we  must  make 
him  discover  the  other  three,” 

“Does  your  Excellency  believe  that  any  of 
them  ever  have  landed  ?”  I ventured  to  ask. 

He  slowly  nodded  his  head,  and  I retired.  I 
passed  an  exceedingly  pleasant  evening  with 
the  Governor,  his  family,  and  a small  party. 
We  had  muiuc  and  dancing,  and  very  pleasant 
conversation.  He  was  affable,  and  indeed  in 
his  family  circle  charming ; fond  of  his  daugh- 
ters, especially  the  little  one,  almost  to  doting ; 
and  seeing  him  with  them,  and  some  intimate 
friends,  1 felt  as  if  the  words  of  Don  Ramon — 
“ He  is  not  too  tender” — were  almost  a libeL  I 
little  knew  what  was  going  on  in  a dungeon 
hard  by,  while  we  were  dancing  and  singing  in 
the  sweet  air  of  a Cuban  evening.  It  has  often 
struck  me  as  strange,  and  almost  marvelous,  to 
see  men,  the  roost  susceptible  of  kindly  affec- 
tions when  the  avenues  of  the  heart  are  acci- 
dentally opened  by  domestic  ties  or  old  associa- 
tions, shut  and  barricade  those  avenues,  as  if 
with  bars  of  steel,  against  their  fellow  men  of 
the  general  world. 

I was  detained  at  Havana  longer  than  I ex- 
pected : the  business  I had  to  transact  proved 
more  difficult  than  it  had  at  first  seemed;  but 
often  there  were  long  pauses,  during  which  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  myself  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  place.  About  this 
time  there  was  a great  deal  of  excitement 
Mi^ssengers  were  coming  and  going ; boats  were 
searched  very  strictly,  passports  examined  with 
the  utmost  care.  Men  were  arrested  in  various 
pans  of  the  island,  and  almost  a cordon  of 
troops  was  drawn  round  Matanzas,  from  some 
suspicion,  the  exact  cause  of  which  I never  dis- 
e<»vered.  Of  the  Baron  de  Boisrobin  no  one 
beard  any  thing  definite.  Some  people  said  he 
had  been  tried  and  strangled  in  prison ; others 
that  he  was  still  alive : and  Don  Ramon  was 
peculiarly  mysterious,  assuring  me  that  he 
knew  less  than  any  one  in  the  city — which  I 
did  not  believe. 

One  day,  however,  about  two  o’clock,  the 
Governor  sent  for  me,  and  after  delaying  as  long 
as  I decently  could — for  it  was  very  hot — I 
went  up  to  him.  I found  ’him  in  his  slippers 
and  robe  de  chambre,  puffing  away  a cigar,  on 
a little  low  Moorish  looking  couch,  and  in  a ! 
blessedly  cool  room.  He  gave  me  a cigar  and 
some  sugar  and  water,  and  as  soon  as  his  serv- 
ant was  gone  apfirouched  his  business,  by  say- 
ing, “You  speak  French,  I think.’* 

Yes,”  I answered ; • 1 h.avebeen  a good  deal 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  it” 

“ As  well  as  Spanish  I”  asked  the  Governor. 

“ Better,  I trust,”  was  ray  reply ; for  though  I « 
could  talk  Spanish  fluently  enough,  1 often 
laudc  a gross  blunder. 


“ I dare  say  you  would  like  to  see  your  ac- 
quaintance, Monsieur  Boisrobin,”  said  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

1 paused  ere  I answered,  for  I was  not  shre 
what  might  come  next,  and  I rather  suspected 
that  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  without 
being  of  any  benefit  to  him,  might  be  very  pain- 
ful to  myself  “Our  acquaintance,  3*our  Ex- 
cellenc3%  is  very  slight,”  I said  at  length ; “and 
I know  not  whether  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  see  me.” 

“ Oh,  yes.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  any  body,” 
replied  the  Governor.  “You  had  better  go  to 
him ; and  I wish  you  would  make  him  compre* 
hend  that  his  safety  and  his  comfort  depend 
upon  bis  making  the  revelations  I have  re- 
quired of  him  regarding  the  landing-place  of  his 
comrades.” 

I drew  myself  up,  and  answered  gravely: 
“ Any  message  that  your  Excellency  chooses  to 
send  I will  convey;  but  on  such  subjects  1 can 
say  nothing  as  from  myself.” 

, He  frowned  a little,  but  he  replied : “ Wdl, 
well  Tell  him  what  I say.  The  truth  is^ 
Ramon  speaks  hardly  any  TVench  at  all.  Mj 
secretary,  unfortunately,  is  ill ; and  of  course  it 
does  not  befit  me  to  visit  a prisoner  in  his  cclL" 
Then  pausing  for  a minute,  he  added  slowly: 
“ I wish  that  he  should  know  his  fate.  It  is  in 
his  own  hands ; but  it  can  not  be  much  longer 
dela^^ed.  A clear  and  fiill  confession,  or — the 
garotte  1”  and  he  pronounced  the  last  word 
from  the  bottom  of  his  throat,  with  a guttural 
tone  that  seemed  to  give  it  tenfold  bitterness ; 
and  siiiiply  replying,  “ I will  tell  him  exactly 
what  3’our  Excellency  says,”  I looked  round  for 
some  one  to  guide  me. 

The  Governor  rang  a little  silver  bell,  and  a 
fantastically  dressed  negro  boy  appeared  He 
was  told  to  call  somebody  else ; and  that  soroe- 
bod\’^  was  sent  for  a jailer.  The  latter  arrived 
at  lengtli,  and  having  received  his  orders,  con- 
ducted me  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle.  It 
would  take  a long  while  to  describe  either  mj 
long  w'alk  to  the  dungeons,  or  the  sensations 
which  it  produced.  They  were  all  very  mel- 
ancholy', that  1 know;  and  the  sight  of  the 
barred  doors  and  damp  passages  roused  feelings 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  indignation,  and  in 
some  degree  of  sorrow.  At  length  we  stopped 
at  a heavy  door,  iron  bound,  bolted,  and  barred. 
The  jailer  opened  it,  but  at  first  I could  hardly 
see  any  thing  within.  It  was  broad  daylight 
without,  and  the  passages  were  not  very  dark, 
but  here  all  was  dim  obscurity,  with  nothing 
but  a faint  square  patch  of  light,  coming  ap- 
parently from  above,  in  one  corner  of  the  dun- 
geon. I thought  I could  discover  something  like 
a low  bed  in  one  corner,  and  the  figure  of  a 
man  stretched  upon  it ; but  I was  not  sure  till 
he  spoke  to  me. 

The  jailer  had  been  told  to  let  me  converse 
with  the  prisoner  alone;  and,  therefore,  telling 
me  he  would  wait  near  in  the  pass^ige,  be  suf 
fered  mo  to  enter,  and  closed  the  d<K»r  l>chi]i* 
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me  I said  that  Monsieiir  de  Boisrobin  ipoke 
to  me,  for  his  eyee,  accustomed  to  the  twilight 
of  his  dungeon,  saw  and  recognized  me  at  once 

“Ah,  Mr.  M **  he  said,  as  the  man  was 

shutting  the  door,  “this  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  see  a poor  prisoner.** 

His  voice  sounded  faint  and  hollow,  but  I 
could  not  yet  discern  his  features  clearly  enough 
to  trace  what  eflFect  confinement  had  wrought 
upon  them,  although  he  rose  from  the  bed  as 
he  spoke,  and  I could  hear  the  heavy  chains 
dank  upon  his  limbs. 

•*  I must  not  take  any  credit  to  myseH**  I an- 
swered ; “ for  the  truth  is.  Monsieur  De  la  Rue, 
the  Governor  has  sent  me  to  you,  charged  with 
a message,  which  I must  deliver,  though  I fear 
it  will  be  without  effect*’ 

“De  la  Hue!**  he  said,  with  a slight  laugh. 
“ Call  me  Boisrobin,  my  good  fnend ; no  use  of 
keeping  up  assumed  names  now.  They  know 
alL  But  what  says  the  Governor?** 

“Pray  remember,**  I roplied,  advancing  and 
shaking  hands  with  him,  “ that  the  words  I am 
going  to  speak  are  the  Governor’s,  not  mine, 
and  I only  undertook  to  repeat  them  to  you  be- 
cause it  gave  me  a chance  of  seeing  you.  The 
truth  is,  the  secretary  is  ill,  and  the  Governor 
has  no  one  else  he  chooses  to  trust  who  can 
speak  French.** 

Anticipating  his  feelings,  I was  anxious  to 
prevent  him  from  thinking  that  I would  strive 
to  lead  him  into  the  betrayal  of  his  comrades ; 
but  he  answered  so  frankly,  “ Ah,  go  on ; go  on. 
I know  the  difference  between  an  American  and 
a Spaniard,**  that  1 proceeded  to  tell  him,  word 
for  word,  what  the  Governor  had  said. 

All  ray  precautions  had  not  been  too  much. 
He  started  up  like  one  stung  by  a snake,  and 
exclaimed,  Do  you  speak  this  to  me  ? Do  you, 
an  American  gentleman,  propose  treason,  base- 
ness, cowardice  ? Let  them  take  me  to  the  gar- 
rote.  You  shall  see  how  a Frenchman  can  die, 
rather  than  commit  an  act  of  treachery.  Sacre 
die  f do  you  take  me  for  a lache  f” 

“ Not  in  the  least,**  I replied,  well  compre- 
hending the  feelings  in  which  this  bunt  of  an- 
gry indignation  originated.  “Pray  remember 
that  I told  you  I only  undertook  to  repeat  to 
you  the  Governor’s  words  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  you.  I knew  what  you  would  feel, 
and  told  him  I would  not  add  one  word  of  per- 
suasion from  myself** 

“You  did  right — ^you  did  right!**  he  said,  a 
little  pacified,  but  yet  with  a good  deal  of  heat 
“Tell  him  for  me  that  I say,  No ! If  it  be  in  his 
power,  and  if  a civilized  world  will  tolerate  it, 
let  him  light  a pile  in  the  market-place  and  burn 
me  alive.  He  shall  not  wring  one  word  from 
my  lips.” 

“ I doubt  it  not,  my  dear  Sir,**  I answered ; 
“but  pray  be  calm.  I have  done  my  errand. 
Yon  have  given  your  answer,  and  it  I will  de- 
liver. Le^  us  now  talk  of  other  things.  Is 
there  any  thing  in  my  power  that  can  be  done 
for  you?” 


He  seated  himself  again  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  remained  for  a moment  or  two  in  si- 
lence. I seated  myself  beside  him,  and,  with 
eyes  more  accustomed  than  at  first  to  the  ob- 
scurity, perceived  that  he  was  terribly  emadit* 
ted. 

“There  is  little  that  can  be  done  for  me  in 
this  world,”  he  said,  at  length,  in  a sad  and  hol- 
low tone.  “ 1 have  but  to  die,  and  that  there 
is  no  escape  from.  Yet,  one  thing.  I have  a 

wife,  Mr.  M I should  wish  her  to  know 

that  I died  like  a man  of  honor.  Whatever 
death  they  may  put  me  to  matters  little.  There 
is  no  dishonor  really  in  any  kind  of  death,  but 
the  death  of  a coward.  1 wish  after  I am  dead 
that  you  would  let  her  know  that  I died  as  I 
have  lived,  fearless — that  I betrayed  no  one. 
Have  you  a pencil  and  paper  ? Let  me  give  you 
her  addresa  Can  you  see  to  write  it  down!” 

I took  out  my  memorandum-book  and  wrote 
what  he  dictat^  and  he  then  asked  earnestly^ 
“You  will  wrrite  to  her?  You  will  let  her 
know  f” 

“On  my  honor  I will,”  I answered;  “but  la 
there  nothing  I can  do  for  you  in  life.  Monsieur 
de  Boisrobin  f” 

“ I should  wish  you,”  he  continued,  pursuii^ 
the  same  train  of  thought,  “ to  be  present  at 
death,  if  they  put  me  to  a public  death.  Then 
you  con  t^tify  to  her  that  I died  honorably.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,”  I asked,  “ by  a public 
death?  You  do  not  surely  think  they  will  aa- 
sassinate  you  here  in  prison  ?** 

He  drew  a little  closer  to  me,  and  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  “Here,  feel  my  hand!” 

I did  as  he  asked,  and  found  the  once  stroi^ 
muscular  hand  merely  a bunch  of  bones ; and 
then,  speaking  almost  in  a whisper,  he  added, 
" They  arc  starving  me  to  death!” 

I shuddered  as  if  a chill  blast  of  wind  had 
struck  roe ; but  he  went  on  to  say,  “ They  give 
me  nothing  but  a small  piece  of  bread  and  that 
pitcher  of  water  each  day.  Every  night  a phy- 
sician comes  and  feels  my  pulse.  He  asks  na 
questions  of  me,  and  I ask  him  none.  He  knowa 
by  the  pulse  how  long  it  will  last,  and  I shall 
know  soon  enough.” 

“Good  God!  this  is  horrible  1”  I exclaimed. 
“ But  they  dare  not  carry  forward  such  atroci- 
ty, and  yet  admit  me  to  see  you.” 

“Perhaps  it  may  not  be  their  intention  to 
carry  it  to  death  it^lf,”  he  answered.  “I  hope 
not,  for  then  no  one  would  know  how  I di^ 
IVobably  their  intention  is — the  base  honndsl 
— to  break  my  spirit — to  bow  m\’  heart,  in  the 
hope  of  w'ringing  from  the  starving  prisoner  the 
betrayal  of  his  friends.  They  may  think  to 
tame  me  by  want  of  food.  I have  beard  that 
men  tame  wild  beasts  so  But  if  they  do  put 
me  to  death  publicly,  you  be  near  the  scaffold^ 
and  mark  me  well*’ 

“ Horrible  as  it  must  be^  I will,”  I answered. 
“But  now,  Monsieur  de  Boisrobin,  let  me  do 
something  more  for  you.  Let  me  supply  you 
with  money.  Here^  take  my  purse.  1 am  sor- 
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ly  there  is  not  more  in  it ; but  I did  not  know 
ibr  what  purpose  tbe  Governor  desired  to  see 
me.** 

Again  he  laughed,  this  time  almost  gayly. 
** Money!”  he  said,  **what  should  1 do  with 
money  here,  mon  cher  ami  ?** 

**More  perhaps  than  you  imagine,**  I replied; 
** these  jailers  are  all  to  be  bribed;  and  by 
giving  them  money,  you  may,  perhaps,  obtain 
some  wholesome  food** 

He  seemed  to  think  over  what  I said  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  then  answered  firmly,  “No! 
It  would  only  prolong  my  misery.  Although 
there  is  a gnawing  devil  here  within  me,  that 
makes  ray  heart  beat  at  the  very  name  of  food, 
yeti  will  not  give  way  to  the  weakness.  The 
sooner  it  is  over,  the  better.  1 thank  you  from 
my  soul  for  your  kindness,  but  I will  not  have 
the  money  with  me  lest  1 be  tempted.  All  I 
aeek  is  a speedy  death.** 

Just  then  the  jailer  opened  the  door  and  ask- 
ad  if  I had  done,  saying  doggedly  that  he  could 
not  wait  longer. 

“Two  minutes  more,  my  friend,**  I answered 
in  Spanish ; and  then  as  he  once  more  partially 
olos^  the  door,  1 inquired  if  the  prisoner  had 
moj  thing  more  to  say. 

“ No,**  he  answered  sadly;  “yet  1 would  fain 
have  you  stay  with  ma  Ibis  solitude  and  the 
utter  absence  of  all  occupation  depreeeai  me 
more  tlian  even  the  starvation.  Try  and  gain 
admission  to  me  again.  Tell  them  you  will 
attempt  to  persuade  me  to  what  they  want — 
and  you  shall,  too,  if  you  like— I will  not  mis- 
understand you  again.  But  never  let  thmn 
think  you  have  shaken  me  in  the  least — remem- 
ber that  Still  try  to  coma  Oh  I it  is  a pleas- 
ant sound,  a friend’s  voice,  and  I would  fain 
hear  it  once  again  before  I dia** 

I could  have  wept,  and  indeed  I believe  I 
did ; but  1 oould  not  linger  longer,  and  prom- 
isiiig  to  do  my  best,  1 wrung  his  hand  and  left 
hhn. 

Vain  was  the  br^hter  light — ^vain  was  the 
fresh  air  to  remove  the  impression  of  all  I saw  and 
heard  in  that  dim,  noxious  cell.  My  heart  was 
wrung,  and  all  that  my  return  to  open  day  did 
was  to  rouse  grief  into  feelings  of  anger.  Had 
the  way  not  been  long,  I should  have  met  the 
Governor,  as  cold  and  haughty  as  himself.  But 
I had  time  to  refieot,  that  if  I did  so,  I should 
deprive  myself  of  all  chance  of  seeing  the  poor 
aa^ive  again. 

I found  his  Excelleney  in  the  room  where  I 
had  left  him,  and  seated  on  the  same  sofa, 
quietly  smoking  another  cigar.  His  little  daugh- 
ter came  in,  and  he  patted  her  head  and  pinched 
her  cheek.  Good  Heaven  f can  such  things  be? 
Are  there  such  contrasts  in  human  nature! 

I told  him  the  answer  to  his  message,  and  at 
first  he  only  said,  “Obstinate  fool?**  A minute 
after,  however,  he  added.  “Well,  he  is  a brave 
*man  and  a man  of  honor.  Yet  he  must  die  if 
ho  persists.  It  can  not  be  tolerated  that  emis- 
saries of  this  French  usurper  should  roam  the 


I island,  stirring  up  the  people  against  their  law- 
ftil  sovereign,  unpuntsbod.** 

“Perhaps,  your  Excellency,  if  I were  per- 
mitted to  see  him  again  when  he  has  bought 
more  of  the  proposal,’*  I answered,  “ I might  be 
able  to  persuade  him.** 

“ I think  not,**  answered  the  Governor;  “the 
same  proposal  was  made  to  him  before  through 
my  secretary.  I offered  him  a free  pardon,  and 
even  his  li^rty,  if  he  would  tell  where  his 
companions  were  to  laud,  and  where  he  now 
supposed  them  to  be;  and  he  made  the  same 
reply,  only  a little  more  fiercely  than  you  have 
stated  it  However,  we  will  see.  If  on  think- 
ing over  the  matter,  I judge  you  can  help  me, 
I will  trouble  you,**  and  then  he  offered  me 
hospitalities  which  I declined,  and  went  home 
with  a sad  heart 

During  the  next  four  days  I saw  Don  Ramon 
three  times,  and  spoke  to  him  very  fre^y  my 
opinion  of  starving  a prisoner. 

“It  is  for  his  own  good,**  answered  the  jofung 
officer,  “merely  to  bring  down  his  stout  reaa- 
lution,  and  induce  him  to  tell  all.  However, 
be  will  not  be  starved  to  death.  A phyaioiMi 
sees  him  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes 
near  death,  he  will  be  publicly  mcecuted.  The 
Governor  would  fain  spare  him ; for  we  all  ad- 
mire his  almost  Castilian  honor,  but  he  must 
either  speak  or  die,  that  is  clear.” 

I did  not  see  the  consequence;  and  remained 
that  to  my  mind  they  should  either  have  exe- 
cuted him  at  once,  in  which  I admitted  they 
^ would  have  been  fully  justified,  or  having  tor- 
tured him  as  they  had  done  should  give  bun 
his  life. 

Don  Ramon  looked  upon  these  things  easily, 
and  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  my  Amer- 
ican notiona 

1 was  never  permitted  to  see  poor  Monsieur 
de  Boisrobin  in  prison  again ; but  at  the  end 
of  five  long  days,  I learned  that  his  execution 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Plaza  at  noon.  The 
platform  and  the  pillar  with  its  iron  screw  and 
[ the  chair,  were  already  there  when  I received 
the  intelligence;  but  mindful  of  my  promise, 
though  with  a feeling  of  sickening  hoiTor,  1 
went  out,  and,  by  favor,  got  close  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Don  Ramon,  whom  I saw  with  the  guard, 
told  me  that  the  prisoner  hud  remained  firm  to 
the  last;  and  that  as  the  physician  had  pro- 
nounced he  had  not  more  than  four-and -twenty 
hours  to  live  without  a change  of  diet,  it  had 
been  judged  better  to  bring  the  fearful  ordeal 
to  an  end,  and  put  him  to  death  at  once. 

“The  Governor  is  very  much  moved,**  he  said. 
“ I never  saw  him  so  much  affect o<l  in  my  life. 
But  his  duty  must  be  done,  you  know,  and  be 
has  tried  every  thing  to  save  him.** 

I had  to  wait  a long  while — at  least  tbe  time 
seemed  frightfully  long  to  me;  for  I was  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  indescribable..  .All 
sorts  of  passions  seemed  warring  in. my  breasi, 
and  wheu  tbe  executioner  took  his  place  behind 
the  chair,  I felt  that  if  I lis  1 had  a {u.sU>l  with 
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curing  for  them  a new  hoepital  near  the  gate  of 
Saint  Victor.  This  was  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  He  placed  the  new 
establishment  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity ; who,  moved  by  an  appeal  which  he 
made  to  them,  lent  themselv^  to  the  good  work : 
not  very  effectually,  however,  at  first;  for  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children — 
whose  numbers  fast  increased — proving  wholly 
insufficient,  the  administrators  had  recourse  to 
a detestable  expedient ; they  chose  by  lot  the 
children  that  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  the 
residue  were  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  food  I 
When  Vincent  de  Paul  learnt  this,  he  assembled 
the  ladies  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  and  earnestly  be- 
sought them  to  consider  the  poor  foundlings  in 
the  light  of  their  own  children.  His  eloquent 
pleading  prevailed.  But  he  did  not  stop  here ; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  King ; and  eventu- 
ally, the  Parliament  of  Paris  issued  a decree  by 
which  the  High  Justiciaries  were  compelled  to 
pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  francs 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  foundlings ; and 
a house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ground  attached  to  it^  was 
bought  to  serve  as  a permanent  place  of  asylum 
for  the  unfortunate  children. 

Before  this  last  settlement  was  made,  Vincent 
de  Paul  died.  But  the  impulse  which  he  had 
originated  never  afterward  flagged.  In  the 
midst  of  his  magnificence,  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
issued  an  edict,  dated  June,  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  in  which  was  recognized  the  trutli  that 
“there  is  no  duty  more  natural,  nor  more  con- 
formable to  Christian  piety,  than  to  take  care 
of  poor  children  who  are  abandoned,  and  whose 
weakness  and  misfortune  alike  render  them 
worthy  of  compassion and  six  years  later, 
Maria  Theresa  ^of  Austria,  the  wife  of  the  mag- 
nificent monarch,  laid  the  first  stone  of  a new 
and  spacious  edifice  for  the  foundlings  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  to  which  a church 
was  attached.  This  example  having  been  seh 
there  was  no  lack,  in  that  courtly  age,  of  noble 
imitators,  and  large  endowments  were  made  by 
chancellors  and  presidents,  and  others  high  in 
authority.  It  was  quite  time;  for,  in  a ratio 
that  far  exceeded  the  increase  of  population  of 
Paris,  the  number  of  enfunU  tnywokn  was  aug- 
mented. When  Vincent  de  Paul  first  took  up 
their  cause  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
the  foundlings  numbered  three  hundred  and 
twelve;  but»  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  had  multiplied  to  the  extent  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Monsieur 
Dulaure  took  considerable  pains  to  show  (in 
his  well-known  History  of  Paris)  that,  during 
monarchical  periods,  the  Foundling  Hoepital 
received  the  greatest  number  of  inmates. 

During  the  Republic,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  disproportion  between  the  children  who 
were  deposited  and  those  who  survived,  several 
stringent  laws  were  enacted.  One  of  these, 
dated  the  thirtieth  Ventose,  year  five  (March 


twenty-second,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven),  contained,  among  other  articles,  a de- 
cree obliging  all  nurses  who  had  the  care  of 
foundlings  to  appear  every  three  months  before 
the  agent  of  their  commune,  and  certify  that 
the  children  confided  to  them  had  been  treated 
with  humanity.  Those  who  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing up  foundlings  till  they  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years  were  rewarded  with  a present  of 
fifty  francs. 

Among  the  sights  of  Paris  at  the  present  day, 
the  Foundling  Hospital  is  not  the  least  attract- 
ive. But  to  look  for  the  building,  where  we 
last  left  it,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  would 
be  Iqst  labor;  neither  does  a subsidiary  asylum 
which  was  established  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  (called  the  Parvis)  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  still  exist.  Both,  in  fact,  were  com- 
bined into  one,  and  their  inmates  transferred,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred,  to  the  premises  in 
the  Rue  d’Enfer,  originally  occupied  by  the  Or- 
atory, where  the  priests  of  that  congregation 
performed  their  noviciate.  This  “Street  of  the 
Infernal  Regions”  owes  its  present  designation 
to  this  simple  cause ; the  Street  of  Saint  Jacques, 
which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  occupies  higher 
ground,  was  formerly  called  the  Via  Superior 
(upper  road),  and  the  Rue  d’Enfer,  its  lower 
neighbor,  Via  Inferior;  a poetical  imagination 
soon  made  the  corruption. 

We  are  not  at  all  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  preceding  facts  to  the  very  excellent  Sis- 
ter of  Charity  who  accompanied  us  over  the 
Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouv^s  when  last  we  paid 
a visit  to  that  establishment;  but  what  she  did 
relate  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  show  what 
is  its  present  condition.  When  the  moment 
comes  we  shall  let  her  speak  for  herself;  but 
our  own  impressions  must  first  of  all  be  recorded. 

Before  we  reached  the  hospital  we  had  pass- 
ed the  previous  half  hour  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg ; and,  although  the  flowers  are  not 
so  fine  nor  the  company  so  gay  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rival  parterres  and  avenues  of  the 
Tuil cries,  both  were  brilliant  enough  to  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dull,  deserted,  flower- 
less street  which  bears  the  redoubtable  name 
already  mentioned.  It  lay  before  us,  gray, 
blank,  and  dreary,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  its  general  aspect  but  an  inscritv 
tion  over  the  gateway  of  a building  on  the  right 
hand  side,  informing  us  that  there  stood  the 
“ Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouv^s.”  If  aie  site  had 
been  selected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
out  of  the  way,  where  no  witnesses  might  see 
the  trembling  mother  deposit  her  new-born 
child,  it  could  not  have  been  managed  better. 
As  we  drew  near  the  entrance,  a farther  indi- 
cation of  the  purposes  of  the  building  was  visi- 
ble in  the  words  “Paiiier  des  Enfants,”  very 
legibly  inscribed  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  lid 
of  a letter-box  let  into  the  wall,  but  which,  on 
being  raised — for  it  is  never  fastened — proved 
to  he  the  children’s  basket,  the  four  or  turning^- 
box  of  the  establishment.  In  obedience  to  a. 
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hemry  siiigle  knock — ^there  is  a bell-handle  be- 
tide the  tnrning-boz,  but  that  was  not  for  our 
use,  having  no  infant  to  deposit — the  wicket- 
door  opened  with  the  customary  squeak  of  the 
cordoTiy  and  we  were  admitted.  Could  we  see 
the  hospital?  Willingly;  would  we  oblige  the 
portress  by  walking  into  the  little  office  on  the 
left  hand,  by  putting  down  our  names  in  a reg- 
ister there,  and  by  depositing  one  franc  apiece 
toward  the  general  funds  of  the  asylum  ? All 
these  things  we  did  with  great  pleasure,  and 
the  portress  then  rang  a bell,  in  obedience  to 
which  summons  a Sister  of  Charity  made  her 
appearance  from  a door  in  the  quadrangle,  and 
we  were  consigned  to  her  care  to  be  conflicted 
over  the  building. 

Sie  was  a quiet,  grave,  motherly  woman, 
with  evidently  only  one  object  in  her  thoughts 
— the  duties  of  her  profession.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  soon  learn  what  those  duties  are,  and 
never  fail  in  the  performance  of  them.  Sister 
Petronille — thaty  she  said,  was  her  name— ^n- 
duct«^  us  across  the  court-yard  to  the  door 
fh>m  whence  she  had  issued,  and  together  we 
ascended  a lofty  staircase,  and  passed  into  a 
tolerably  large  room.  This  was  the  tdU  d 
manger y but  it  was  empty  just  then ; so  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  apartment,  the  “day-room” 
of  the  establishment,  where  we  found  about 
twelve  er  thirteen  children,  all,  we  were  told, 
under  two  years  of  age,  some  of  whom  were  in 
cradles,  and  the  rest  in  the  arms  of  nursesL  i 

“These  are  the  little  sick  ones,”  said  Sister  i 
Petronille,  “ who  are  not  kept  in  the  infirmaries,  | 
but,  for  all  that,  require  constant  attendance.  | 
Those  who  suffer  from  graver  maladies  are  in  | 
separate  w'ards,  under  the  care  of  the  doctors, 
who  come  constantly  to  see  them.” 

“ And  the  healthy  children,  where  are  they?” 
we  inquired. 

A faint  smile  passed  over  Sister  Petronille’s 
pale  features. 

“ God  be  thanked !”  she  replied ; “ they  are 
all  safe  in  the  country.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  we  sent  awa}’'  the  last  batch,  all  strong  and 
hearty,  and  likely  to  live,  if  God  permits  them.” 

“And  these  little  ones?” 

“Ah!”  she  sighed,  “some  of  these,  too,  may 
go  one  day  into  the  country,  we  hope.  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  all  will ; for  they  are  very 
tender,  and  require  careful  nursing.” 

“Then,  are  ^ere  none  but  the  sick  left  here 
in  Paris?” 

“On  the  contrary;  downstairs  there  are 
plenty;  but  they  are  the  youngest:  you  will 
see  them  presently.” 

From  the  “day-room”we  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, and  entered  a long  corridor  which  com- 
municated with  four  general  wards  or  infirm- 
aries devoted  to  such  of  the  children  as  were 
under  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or  were 
affected  by  ophthalmia  or  measles.  It  was  not 
possible  that  any  thing  could  be  more  neatly 
ai'ranged  than  the  white-curtai  uod  cots  which 
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held  the  little  sufferers,  nor  was  there  a tokm 
of  pain  or  restlessness  that  escaped  the  nursing 
sisters  who  remained  in  the  rooms  to  watch 
over  them. 

“And  do  many  of  these  die!”  we  asked. 

“ Alas,  yes  I”  answered  our  guide  sorrowfuDy ; 
“ you  see,  they  are  principally  the  children  of 
people  who  are  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
sickness:  and  a great  number  bring  with  them 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  of  which  they  after- 
ward die.  The  doctors  study  the  cases  closely, 
and  give  to  them  all  their  attention ; but  the 
hereditary  malady  is  too  often  stronger  th^n 
their  skill” 

“Do  you  know  the  proportion  between  the 
numbers  lost  and  saved?” 

“It  varies  of  course:  for  there  are  maladies 
belonging  to  children  which  are  more  severe 
at  some  times  than  at  others;  but  the  general 
average  throughout  the  Hospital  is  veiy  nearly 
one  death  in  four.” 

“ And  how  many  are  admitted  in  the  course 
of  th^year?” 

This  varied  also,  our  informant  said ; during 
the  time  she  had  been  attached  to  the  Hospital, 
she  had  witnessed  a great  change  in  that  re- 
spect. The  first  year  of  her  service  there  were 
upward  of  five  thousand  taken  in,  and,  gradu- 
ally declining,  they  fell  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  to  a little  more  than  three  thousand. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  an  increase ; 
and  in  the  lost  year,  for  example,  she  remem- 
bered that  the  new-comers  were  exactly  four 
thousand  and  ninety-five.  They  were  received, 
she  said,  in  different  ways;  the  lying-in  hos- 
pital for  the  poor  in  the  adjoining  street,  the 
Rue  de  la  Bourbe  (“  Mud  Street”  and  it  well 
deserved  the  name  when  it  was  christened), 
sent  in  a great  number;  some  were  brought 
from  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  children  of 
parents  in  tlie  hands  of  justice ; some  came  from 
the  hospitals  of  Paris;  but  by  far  the  greaUr 
part  were  abandoned  by  their  mothers. 

“ But,”  said  Sister  Petronille,  anxious  to  soften 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  “ these  poor  things 
are  not  entirely  abandoned,  that  is  to  say,  ex- 
posed, without  any  further  thought  being  given 
to  them.  Such  might  have  been  the  case  lor- 
merly,  when  no  certiticf»te  of  birth  was  neces- 
sary; but  whoever  is  desirous  now,  from  want 
of  means,  of  sending  an  infant  to  this  hospital, 
must  apply  to  the  CoinjuLssary  of  the  quarter 
for  a certificate  of  abandonment,  so  that  it  is 
known  to  the  authorities  who  they  are  that 
send;  and  the  mothers  also,  acting  openly,  arc 
more  at  ease  with  respect  to  their  children.  We 
find,  too,  that  besides  the  certificate  of  the  in- 
fant’s birth  which  accompanies  every  deposit, 
mothers  are  careful  now  to  add  some  particu- 
lars— either  of  name  or  personal  description — 
by  which,  if  circumstances  should  permit  thein, 
they  may  hereafter  more  certainly  recognize 
their  offspring.’ 

“And  aro  there  any  exceptions  to  this  latter 
praotioel” 
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^Seldom  or  over^  in  Paris  itself;  bnt  of  the 
MHBber  born  outside  the  walls,  perhaps  a hun- 
dMd  in  the  year,  and  these — we  judge  from 
rarious  circumstances,  but  chiefly  from  the  linen 
in  which  they  are  enveloped — belong  to  a bet- 
ter class  than  the  rest  It  is  not  for  the  want 
of  the  means  to  support  them  that  such  chil- 
dren are  abandoned.  It  is  the  dread  of  their 
exktence  being  known  that  causes  it” 

**Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  many 
out  of  the  whole  amount  are  born  in  wedlock!” 

The  answer — given  with  some  natural  hesita- 
tion— was  to  the  effect^  that  among  four  thou- 
sand foundlings,  it  was  presumed  only  two  hun- 
dred had  **  civil  rights.”  During  this  conversa- 
rioii,  Sister  Petrouille  had  led  us  through  the 
wards,  and  conducted  us  by  another  staircase 
to  the  ground  floor. 

**Now,”  she  said,  opening  another  door,  **  you 
will  see  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment.” 

This  was  the  ** Creche*'  or  general  reception 
room.  It  was  filled,  or  seemed  to  be  full  of 
inlaats  of  the  tenderest  age ; there  were  between 
seventy  and  eighty  altogether.  Tliey  wore  a 
kind  of  uniform — that  is  to  say,  there  was  a ; 
sort  of  uniformity  in  their  costume — ^all  being  | 
clothed  in  pink  check  nightgowns,  and  swathed 
with  linen  bands,  like  mummies  on  a very  small 
scale;  unlike  mummies,  however,  their  little 
tongues  were  not  tied.  To  soothe  their  pains 
and  calm  their  heavy  troubles,  the  nurses  were 
aesiduously  engaged,  some  in  rocking  them  to 
deep  in  their  cradles ; others,  in  administering 
to  such  OB  were  strong  enough  to  sit  upright, 
that  beverage  which  is,  in  France,  the  universal 
remedy,  whether  in  old  age  or  infancy.  It  was 
neither  the  wine  nor  the  garlic  which  helped 
to  make  a man  of  Henri  Quatre,  nor  the  sym- 
bolical ‘^tyrelarigot”  which  was  given  to  the 
groat  Gargantua  immediately  after  his  birth-^ 
as  Rabelais  relates— but  simply  tau  siicr^, 
poured  out  of  the  long  spout  of  a china  tea-pot 
We  know  that  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is 
inclined so,  in  all  probability,  it  is  on  account 
of  their  early  introduction  to  sugar  and  water, 
that  Frenchmen  manifest,  throughout  their  lives, 
so  marked  a propensity  for  the  drink  that  nei- 
ther cheers  nor  inebriates. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Creche 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  where,  directly 
hi  front  of  a blazing  fire,  on  an  inclined  plane, 
covered  with  a mattress  lay  seven  or  eight  little 
objects  all  in  a row.  These,  who  were  the 
latest  arrivals,  were  certainly  the  most  comfort- 
able lot  in  the  apartment,  and,  contrasting  their 
passive  enjoyment  of  the  fire,  whose  influence 
they  felt,  with  the  screams  of  the  victims  of 
caw  swerve, 

**  the  phUoiiopliieal  beholder 

Sighed  Ibr  their  sakes  tb^  they  oboold  e*er  grow  older.” 

Young  as  they  were,  however,  it  would  have 
been  a difficult  matter  to  say  which  was  the  ! 
youngest,  for  every  second  hour  througliout  the  | 
four^and-twenty  brought  a new  comer.  One  . 


[ of  these  arrivals  happened  while  we  were  on 
the  spot  'We  heai^  a bell-ring,  and  at  the 
same  time  saw  a Sister  of  Charity  leave  the 
apartment  In  a few  minutes  she  returned, 
carrying  something  in  a flannel  bag,  from  which 
issu^  the  sfflnblance  of  a small  Swedish  turnip 
of  a pinkish-yellowish  hue.  This  was  the  head 
of  a child,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  bag 
were  gently  turned  out  on  a blanket  they  proved 
to  be  the  remainder  of  a male  infant  just  de- 
posited. It  was  immediately  submitted  to  the 
process  of  weighing,  the  test  which  generally 
decides  the  infant’s  chance  of  life.  The  arbiter 
of  its  destiny  was  a six  pound  weight,  and  we 
were  yery  sorry  to  see  that  the  Foundling  kick- 
ed the  beam.  But  though  the  odds  were  against 
it,  the  nurse  to  whose  care  it  was  confided 
omitted  no  precaution  that  might  prolong  ita 
existence.  It  was  clothed  and  swathed  like  the 
rest,  and  was  assigned  the  warmest  place  on 
the  mattress ; and  as  we  left  the  CV^cAs,  Sister 
Petrouille,  whose  organ  of  hope  was  very 
strongly  developed,  expressed  her  belief  that 
it  would  survive,  for  she  had  seen  smaller  chil- 
dren than  that  who  had  turned  out  something 
quite  astonishing  both  as  to  size  and  strength. 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  guide,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  made  to  accept  a small 
gratuity,  and  returned  to  the  gate  of  the  Hos- 
pital But  before  we  were  let  out  tbe  portress 
suggested  that  we  might  be  curious  to  see  the 
registry  of  arrivals  in  the  office,  the  blank  baby 
having  just  been  entered.  We  did  so,  and  read 
tbe  following  personal  description  (eiffnaUmeni): 
— “Ocrober  4,  18^  Na  9.  A male  child; 
newly  born;  weakly  and  very  small;  ticket 
round  the  neck  wi^  the  name  of  Gustave; 
coarse  linen;  red  stain  on  the  left  shoulder;  no 
I other  mark.” 

I These  are  all  the  credentials  necessary  for  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Paris  Foundling 
Hospital 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MADAME  DE 
STAfiL. 

“rpHE  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Stael:” 

-L  what  a promise  of  vivid  interest  does 
not  the  title  hold  forth  1 What  a host  of  images 
and  ideas  start  into  life  at  the  spell  of  that 
name,  and  silently  group  themselves  around 
the  central  figure!  Necker,  the  object  of  her 
life-long  worship,  with  his  grand  position,  his 
bourgeois  intellect,  and  his  rare  integrity; — 
Madame  Necker,  the  rigid  mother,  the  tender 
wife,  the  faithful  friend — puritanical,  precise, 
bomee,  but  not  ungeniai; — Gibbon,  at  first  tbe 
phlegmatic  lover,  afterward  the  philosophic 
friend,  but  always  brilliant,  fascinating,  and 
profound; — Louis  de  Narbonne,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  specimen  then  extant  of  the  finish- 
ed noble  of  the  ancien  regime^  polished  to  the 
core,  not  varnished  merely  on  the  surface; — 
Talleyrand,  the  subtlest  and  deepest  intellect 
of  his  time,  and  long  the  intimate  associate  of 
Madame  de  Stael; — Napoleon,  her  relentlais 
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pereeeator; — ^Benjamin  Constant  and  Schlegel, 
b«r  steady  and  attached  allies ; — these  men  form 
the  circle  of  which  she  was  the  centre  and  the 
ohieC  • 

Then  the  *Himes”  in  which  she  liTedf  She 
saw  the  oommencement  and  the  close  of  tliat 
great  social  eartliquake  which  overthrew  the 
oidest  dynasty  in  Europe,  shook  society  to  its 
fonndation,  unsettled  the  minds  of  men  to  their 
inmost  depths,  turned  up  the  subsoil  of  nations 
with  a deeper  plow-share  than  Destiny  had 
ever  yet  driven,  and  opened  the  way  for  those 
new  social  ideas  and  those  new  political  arrange- 
ments which  are  still  operating  and  fermenting* 
and  the  final  issue,  the*'  perfect  work,”  of  which 
our  children’s  children  may  not  live  to  sea  Her 
life,  though  only  prolonged  through  half  a cen- 
tury, was  coeval  with  that  series  of  great  events 
which,  for  magnitude  and  meaning,  have  no 
parallel  in  human  history ; by  all  of  which  she 
was  more  or  less  affected ; in  some  of  which  she 
took  a prominent  and  not  uninduential  part. 

was  bom  while  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
at  the  height  of  its  meretricious  splendor  and  its 
reckless  profligacy:  she  lived  to  see  it  return, 
after  its  tragic  downfall  and  its  dreary  banish- 
ment, to  a house  that  had  been  **  swept  and 
garnished,” — little  better  and  no  wiser  man 
before.  She  saw  the  rise,  the  culmination,  and 
the  setting  of  Napoleon’s  meteor-star ; she  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  her  fame  while  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  his ; and  she,  shatter- 
ed and  way  worn,  was  beginning  to  look  for- 
ward to  her  final  rest,  when  his  career  was 
closed  forever  in  defeat  and  exile. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  period  in  which  she  lived 
that  we  think  first  or  most  naturally  when  we 
hear  the  name  of  Madame  de  Stael : it  is  of  the 
writer  whose  wondrous  genius  and  glowing 
eloquence  held  captive  our  souls  in  “ the  season 
of  susceptive  youth,”  of  the  author  of  the  Let- 
ires  ntr  Bouseeau,  who  sanctioned  and  justified 
our  partiality  for  that  fascinating  rhapsodiet — 
of  U AUemagnt^  from  whose  pages  we  first  im- 
bibed a longing  to  make  the  riches  of  that 
mighty  literature  our  own-— of  Corinne^  over 
whose  woes  and  sorrows  so  many  eyes  have 
wept  delicious  tears;  of  that  dazzling  admix- 
ture of  deep  thought,  tender  sentiment,  and 
brilliant  fancy,  which  give  to  her  writings  a 
charm  possessed  by  the  productions  of  no  other 
woman — and  in  truth  of  but  few  men. 

Anne  Marie  Louise  Necker  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1*766.  Both  her  parents  were  remarkable 
persons.  Her  father,  Janies  Necker,  a simple 
citizen  of  Geneva,  began  life  as  clerk  in  a bank- 
er's oflSce  in  Paris,  speedily  became  a partner, 
and  by  skill,  diligence,  sound  judgment,  and 
strict  integrity,  contrived  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  to  amass  a large  fortune  and  to  acquire 
a lofty  reputation.  While  accumulating  wealth, 
however,  he  neglected  neither  literature  nor 
society.  He  studied  both  philosophy  and  po- 
litical economy ; he  associated  with  the  Enoy- 
elopedists  and  eminent  literati  of  the  time;  his 


I house  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  who  at  that  period  made  the 
Parisian  salons  the  most  brilliant  in  P^urope; 
and  he  found  time,  by  various  writings  on  finan- 
cial matters,  to  create  a high  and  general  esti- 
mation of  his  talents  as  an  administrator  and 
economist  His  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  French  East  India  Company  raised  his  fame 
in  the  highest  p^>litical  circles,  while,  as  accred- 
ited agent  for  the  Republic  of  Geneva  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  he  obtained  the  esteem  and 
confidence  both  of  the  sovereign  and  the  min- 
isters. So  high  did  he  stand  both  in  popular 
and  courtly  estimation,  that,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was  appointed, 
although  a foreigner,  Comptroller-General  of 
the  Finances.  He  held  this  post  for  five  years, 
till  1781 ; — and  contrived  not  only  to  effect  eon- 
siderable  savings,  by  the  suppression  of  upward 
of  600  sinecures,  but  also  in  some  small  degree 
to  mitigate  and  equalize  taxation,  and  to  intro- 
duce a system  of  order  and  regularity  into  the 
public  accounts  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  As  proved  by  his  celebrated  CompU 
refuki^  which,  though  vehemently  attacked,  was 
never  successfully  impugned,  he  found  a deficit 
of  84  millions  when  he  entered  office,  and  left 
a surplus  of  10  millions  when  he  quitted  it — 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenses  of  the 
American  war.  In  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration, however,  Necker  had  of  course  made 
many  enemies,  who  busied  themselves  in  under- 
mining his  position  at  court,  and  overruled  the 
we-ik  and  vacillating  attachment  of  the  king. 
Necker  found  that  his  most  careful  and  valu- 
able plans  were  canvassed  and  spoiled  by  his 
enemies  in  the  Council,  where  he  was  not  pre- 
sent to  defend  them,  and  that,  in  fact*  he  had 
not  and  could  not  have  fair  play  while  he  con- 
tinued excluded  from  the  Cabinet  He  de- 
manded, therefore,  the  entry  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  resigned  when  it  was  refused  him, 
though  earnestly  requested  to  remain  by  those 
who  knew  how  valuable  his  reputation  was  to 
a discredited  and  unpopular  court,  unwilling  as 
they  were  to  submit  to  his  measures  or  honestly 
adopt  his  plana  Necker  did  not  choose  to  be 
so  used;  and  he  retired  to  write  the  celebrated 
work  on  the  Administration  of  the  Finances, 
which  at  once  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
popularity  and  fame.  Eighty  thousand  copies 
were  sold ; and  henceforth  Necker  was  the  man 
on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned  in  every  finan- 
cial crisis,  and  to  whom  the  nation  looked  as 
the  only  minister  who  could  rescue  them  from 
the  difficulties  which  were  daily  thickening 
around  them. 

Then  followed  the  reckless  administration  of 
Calonne,  whose  sole  principle  was  that  of**  mak- 
ing things  pleasant,”  and  who,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  added  1646  millions  to  the  capital 
of  the  debt  and  left  an  annual  deficit  of  140 
millions,  instead  of  an  annoal  excess  of  ten. 
Brienoe  attacked  him,  and  succeeded  him ; but 
things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till,  when 
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xuattara  were  wholly  past  a remedy,  in  August 
1788,  Necker  was  recalled  and  reinstated.  What 
he  might  have  done,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
second  ministry,  had  he  been  a man  of  com- 
manding genius  and  unbending  will,  it  is  use- 
less and  perhaps  impossible  to  conjecture.  Sur- 
rounded with  numberless  perplexities;  beset 
at  once  by  the  machinations  of  unscrupulous 
enemies  who  counter  worked  him  in  secret,  and 
by  the  embarrassments  which  every  predecessor 
had  accumulated  in  his  path ; borne  into  power 
on  a tide  of  popular  expectations  which  no  pop- 
ularity could  enable  him  to  satisfy ; set  down  to 
labor  at  the  solution  of  a perhaps  insoluble 
problem ; face  to  face  with  a crisis  which  might 
well  stagger  the  most  dauntless  courage  and 
confuse  the  clearest  head ; famine  around  him, 
bankruptcy  before  him;  and  fdl  other  voices 
gradually  lost  in  one  **  which  every  moment 
waxed  loader  and  more  terrible — ^the  fierce  and 
tumultuous  roar  of  a great  people,  conscious  of 
irresistible  strength,  maddened  by  intolerable 
wrongs,  and  sick  of  deferred  hopes;** — perhaps 
no  human  strength  or  wisdom  could  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  requirements  of  that  fearful  time. 
Perhaps  no  human  power  could  then  have 
averted  the  catastrophe.  What  Necker  might 
have  done  had  he  acted  differently  and  been 
differently  made,  we  can  not  say.  What  he  did 
was  to  struggle  with  manly,  but  not  hopeful 
courage,  for  a terrible  twelve  months;  using 
his  great  credit  to  procure  loans,  spending  his 
vast  private  fortune  to  feed  the  famishing  popu- 
lace of  Paris;  commencing  the  final  act  of  the 
long  inchoate  revolution,  by  calling  the  Slates- 
General;  insuring  its  fearful  triumph  by  the 
decisive  measure  of  doubling  the  numbers  of 
the  tier%-Hat^  and  permitting  the  states  to  delib- 
erate in  common;  devising  schemes  of  finance 
and  taxation  which  were  too  wise  to  be  palata- 
ble and  too  late  to  save;  composing  speeches 
for  the  monarch  to  deliver,  which  the  queen 
and  the  courtiers  ruined  and  emasculated  before 
they  were  made  public ; and  bearing  the  blame 
of  faults  and  failures  not  his  own.  At  length 
his  subterranean  enemies  prevailed;  he  received 
his  secret  cong^  from  the  king  in  July  1789,  and 
reached  Basle,  rejoicing  at  heart  in  his  relief 
from  a burden  of  which,  even  to  one  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  popularity  as  he  was,  the  weight 
was  beginning  to  be  greater  than  the  charms. 

The  people  were  furious  at  the  dismissal  of 
their  favorite : the  Assembly  affected  to  be  so. 
Riots  ensued;  the  Bastille  was  stormed  ; blood 
was  shed ; the  Court  was  frightened ; and  Necker 
was  once  more  recalled.  The  royal  messenger 
overtook  him  just  as  he  was  entering  Switzer- 
land, with  the  command  to  return  to  Paris  and 
resume  his  post.  He  obeyed  the  mandate  with 
a sad  presentiment  that  he  was  returning  to  be 
a useless  sacrifice  in  a hopeless  cause,  but  with 
the  conviction  that  duty  left  him  no  alternative. 
His  journey  to  Paris  was  one  long  ovation ; the 
authorities  every  where  came  out  to  greet  him ; 
the  inhabitants  thronged  around  his  path ; the 


populace  unharnessed  his  horses,  and  drew  his 
carriage  a great  part  of  the  way.  The  minister 
drank  deeply  of  the  intoxicating  cup  of  national 
gratitude  and  ])opular  applause;  and  if  he  rel- 
ished it  too  keenly  and  regretted  it  too  much, 
at  least  he  used  it  nobly  and  had  earned  it  welL 
It  would  have  been  far  better  for  his  own  fisme 
and  happiness  if  he  had  not  returned  to  power: 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  worse  for  his  adopt- 
ed country.  His  third  and  last  administration 
was  a series  of  melancholy  and  perhaps  inevi- 
table failures.  The  torrent  of  popular  violence 
had  become  far  too  strong  to  stenL  The  mon- 
archy had  fallen  to  a position  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  save  it.  Keeker’s  head,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  turned  by  his  triumph. 
He  disappointed  the  people  and  bored  the  As- 
sembly. The  stream  of  events  had  swept  past 
him,  and  left  him  standing  bewilder^  and 
breathlm  on  the  margin. 

If  the  society  of  few  men  is  more  interesting 
or  instructive  than  that  of  the  retired  states- 
man, who,  having  played  his  part  in  the  world’s 
history,  stands  aside  to  watch  at  leisure  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  mighty  drama,  and  having 
serv^  his  country  faithfully  and  labonously 
during  his  years  of  vigor  and  maturity,  has 
earned  a right  to  repose  in  the  decline  of  life ; 
who  contemplates  with  a mind  enriched  by  re- 
flection, and  not  soured  by  failure,  the  evolution 
of  those  great  problems  of  human  destiny  quo- 
rum pars  magna  ftUt,  and  brings  the  experience 
of  the  man  of  action  to  modify  the  conclnsions 
of  the  man  of  thought,  and  who,  with  tliat  se- 
renity of  soul  which  is  the  last  achievement  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue,  and  which  belongs  only 
to  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  striven 
through  the  angry  tempest,  and  reached  the 
quiet  haven,  can  look  with  a vivid  interest^ 
which  has  no  touch  of  scorn,  on  the  combatants 
who  are  still  intent  upon  «he  battle,  or  strug- 
gling in  the  storm,  can  aid  them  by  his  counsel, 
and  cheer  them  by  his  sym|)athy.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  sadder  spectacie*^  than  that 
presented  by  the  politician  cast  out  from  power, 
unable  to  accept  his  fate,  and  sitting  unrecon- 
ciled, mourning,  and  resentful  amid  the  ruins 
of  his  greatness.  Such  was  Necker  in  his  last 
retirement  For  a long  time  he  said  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  coup  de  foudr.>  which 
had  overthrown  him.  In  one  short  yeai  be  had 
fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  the 
depths  of  disgrace  and  neglect;  and  as  he  had 
relished  the  former  more  keenly  perhaps  than 
befitted  a philosopher,  so  he  felt  the  latter  mors 
bitterly  than  became  a wise  man  or  a Christian. 
His  mortification  and  regret,  too,  were  enhanced 
by  a somewhat  morbid  conscientiousness;  he 
could  not  shake  off  the  idea  that  there  was 
something  culpable  in  failure ; he  felt  that  he 
had  not  been  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  that  be 
had  committed  many  errors;  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  dread  that  his  own  meas- 
ures might  have  let  loose  that  tide  of  national 
fury  which  was  now  so  fearfully  avenging  the 
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heaped-up  wroDgB  of  conturies;  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  failure  wae  aggravated  by  the  eenae  of 
guilt  Besides  all  this,  too,  he  loved  France  too 
well  not  to  mourn  over  her  prospects  and  blush 
for  her  savagery  and  her  crimes;  so  he  sat  in 
his  garden  at  Coppet,  dejected  and  remorseful, 
pining  over  the  past,  and  full  of  gloomy  fore- 
bodings for  the  future,  and  deaf  to  the  consola- 
tions of  his  faithful  wife  and  his  adoring  daugh- 
ter. Gibbon,  who  saw  much  of  him  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  career,  says  that  he  should  have  liked 
to  show  him  in  his  then  condition  to  any  one 
whom  he  desired  to  cure  of  the  sin  of  ambition. 
He  passed  whole  days  in  gloom  and  silence;  all 
attempts  to  engage  him  in  conversation  were 
Tain ; he  felt  like  a vessel  wrecked  and  strand- 
ed: “Othello’s  occupation  was  gona” 

By  degrees,  however,  this  depression  left  him, 
and  he  roused  himself  again  to  interest  and  ac- 
tion. He  sent  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
of  warning  and  remonstrance  to  hostile  readers 
and  unheeding  ears.  He  offered  himself  to 
Louis  as  his  advocate,  when  that  monarch  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  when  his  offer  was  de- 
clined, published  a generous  and  warm  defense 
of  his  old  master.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  family  affection, 
of  literary  labors,  and  of  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious speculations;  and  he  died  in  1804,  at  the 
age  of  72,  happy  in  the  conviction  that  he  was 
only  exchanging  the  society  of  his  cherished 
daughter  for  that  of  his  faithful  and  long  re- 
spected wife,  who  had  died  some  years  before. 

On  the  whole,  Necker  was  worthy  of  all  hon- 
or and  of  long  remembrance.  History  tells  us 
of  many  greater  statesmen,  but  of  few  better 
men.  Without  going  so  far  as  his  enthusiastic 
daughter,  who  more  than  once  declares  that  his 
genius  was  bounded  only  by  his  virtue,  we 
quite  admit  that  his  weakness  and  indecision 
were  often  attributable  to  his  scrupulosity,  and 
that  more  pliant  principles  and  a harder  heart 
might  occasionally  have  fitted  him  better  to 
deal  with  the  evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen. 
In  truth,  for  such  a crisis  as  that  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  was  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
preacher  and  the  prude.  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  OWE  deficiencies.  He  told  Louis  XVI. 
that  if  moral  purity  and  administrative  skill 
were  all  that  was  needed  in  the  Government, 
he  might  be  able  to  serve  him,  but  that  if  ever 
the  times  should  require  a genius  and  a will  like 
Richelieu’s,  then  he  must  resign  the  helm  to 
abler  hands.  His  portrait  and  his  justification 
may  be  given  in  a single  sentence;  he  was  a 
go<^  man,  fallen  upon  times  that  required  a 
great  man : his  failure  was  the  inevitable  one  of 
mediocrity  intrusted  with  a task  which  scarce- 
ly the  rarest  genius  could  have  successfully  ac- 
complished. Disinterested  almost  to  a fault,  in 
a period  of  unexampled  rapacity  and  corrup- 
tion ; stainless  and  rigid  in  his  morals  amid  uni- 
versal laxity  and  license;  ardently  and  unaf- 
fectedly religious,  in  a howling  wilderness  of 
impiety  and  atheism;  conscientious,  while  all 


• 

around  him  were  profligate  and  selfish ; moder- 
ate, while  every  one  else  was  excited  and  in- 
temperate, he  was  strangely  out  of  place  in  that 
wild  chaos  of  the  old  and  new.  The  age  de- 
manded sterner  stuff  than  he  was  made  of — 
other  services  than  he  could  render.  “To  be 
weak  (says  Carlyle)  is  not  so  miserable ; Imt  to 
be  weaker  than  our  task.  Woe  the  day  when 
they  mounted  thee,  a peaceable  pedestrian,  on 
that  wild  Hippogriff  of  a Democracy,  which, 
spuming  the  firm  earth,  nay,  lashing  at  the 
very  stars,  no  yet  known  Astolpho  could  have 
ridden  1” 

Madame  Necker,  too,  was  in  her  way  remark- 
able enough.  The  daughter  of  a Swiss  Protest- 
ant minister  of  high  repute  for  piety  and  talent, 
and  herself  early  distinguished  both  for  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  her  spotless  character 
and  superior  intellectual  powers  attracted  the 
admiration  of  Gibbon  during  bis  early  residence 
at  Lausanne.  He  proposed,  and  was  accepted; 
but  his  father,  imagining  that  his  son  might 
well  aspire  to  some  higher  connection,  was  very 
indignant,  and  forbade  the  fulfillment  of  the  en- 
gagement Gibbon  submitted,  and  moralized: 

**  I sighed  as  a lover  (says  he)  and  obeyed  as  a 
son,  and  Mademoiselle  Curehod  is  now  the  wife 
of  the  favored  minister  of  a great  kingdom,  and 
sits  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth.”  ’They  re- 
newed their  acquaintance  in  after  years,  axid  re- 
mained fast  friends  till  death.  There  is  some- 
thing, to  our  feelings,  very  touching  in  this  last- 
ing attachment  between  Ibose  who  had  been 
lovers  in  their  youth,  but  who  heA  been  pre- 
vented from  uniting  their  lots  in  life ; and  the 
letters  of  Madame  Necker,  many  of  which  are 
preserved,  give  us  a most  pleasiifg  impression 
of  both  her  character  and  powers,  and  convey 
the  idea  of  far  greater  tenderness  and  poetry  of 
soul  than,  judging  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, she  was  generally  supposed  to  possess. 
Faithfully  and  ardently  attached  to  her  hns- 
band,  whose  consolation  and  strength  she  had 
supplied  during  long  years  of  trial,  prosperity, 
and  BonH>w,  and  who  repaid  her  with  a fond- 
ness even  more  feminine  than  her  own,  she  had 
yet  much  true,  warm,  and  watchful  affection  to 
spare  for  her  early  and  now  famous  friend. 

How  such  a child  as  Mademoiselle  Necker 
came  to  spring  from  two  parents  who  resembled 
her  so  little,  were  a vain  conjecture.  She  was 
from  the  first  the  very  incarnation  of  genius 
and  of  impulse.  Her  precocity  was  extraordi- 
nary, and  her  vivacity  and  vehemence  both  of 
intellect  and  temperament  baffled  all  her  moth- 
er’s efforts  at  regulation  and  control  Her  pow- 
er of  acquisition  and  mental  assimilation  was 
immense.  At  twelve  years  of  age  she  wrote  a 
drama  of  social  life,  which  was  acted  by  herself 
and  her  young  companions.  Her  remarkable 
talent  for  conversation,  and  for  understanding 
the  conversation  of  others,  even  at  that  early 
period,  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
affectionate  interest  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  frequented  her  iatheFs  salon ; and  in 
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dhumement  Paris  was  to  be  the  theatre,  and 
Neeker,  the  father  of  our  heroine,  the  guiding 
and  presiding  genius.  All  her  powers  were 
aroused,  and  all  her  feelings  stimulated  to  the 
uttermost ; she  visited,  she  talked,  she  intrigued, 
■he  wrote ; — her  first  literary  performance,  the 
IjeUre*  mr  ifotMseau,  belong  to  this  date.  They 
are  brilliant  and  warm  in  style;  but  their  tone 
is  that  of  immaturity. 

These  days  soon  passed.  Then  followed  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  And  now  it  was  that  all  the 
eterling  qualities  of  Madame  de  StaeVs  oharac- 
ter  eame  forth.  Her  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  disgust  must  have  been  more  vivid  than 
those  of  most,  for  her  hopes  had  been  pre-efni- 
nently  sanguine,  and  her  confidence  in  her  fa- 
tberis  powers  and  destiny  imbounded.  Now 
aU  was  lost : her  father  was  discarded,  her  mon- 
arch slain,  her  society  scattered  and  decimated, 
and  Paris  had  lost  all  its  charms.  Still  she  re- 
mained ; as  Necker's  daughter,  she  was  still  be- 
loved by  many  among  the  people ; as  the  wife 
of  an  Embassador,  she  was  as  inviolable  as  any 
one  could  be  in  those  dreadful  days.  With  in- 
domitable courage,  with  the  most  daring  and 
untiring' seal,  and  the  most  truly  feminine  de- 
votion, she  made  use  of  both  her  titles  and  in- 
ftuence  to  aid  the  escape  of  her  friends,  and  to 
save  and  succor  the  endangered.  She  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  to  temporary  mercy  some  of 
^e  most  ferocious  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs ; 
she  concealed  some  of  the  menaced  eniigrH  in 
her  house ; and  it  was  not  till  she  had  exhaust- 
ed all  her  resources,  and  incurred  serious  peril 
to  herself  and  her  children,  that  she  followed 
her  friends  into  exile  Her  husband,  whose 
dipldhiatic  character  was  suspended  for  a while, 
remained  in  Holland,  to  be  ready  to  resume  his 
functions  at  the  first  favorable  opening.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  joined  her  friends  in  England, 
and  established  herself  in  a small  house  near 
Richmond,  where  an  agreeable  society  soon 
gathered  round  her,  consisting,  besides  a few 
English,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Narbonne 
(whose  life  she  had  saved  by  concealing  him  in 
her  house,  and  then  dismissing  him  with  a false 
passport),  M.  d’ Arblay  (who  afterward  married 
Hiss  Burney),  and  one  or  two  female  friends. 
Here,  in  spite  of  poverty,  exile,  and  the  morti- 
fication of  failure,  and  the  fearful  tidings  which 
reached  them  by  nearly  every  post,  they  con- 
tinued to  lead  a cheerfid  and  not  unprofitable 
IHb. 

Their  funds  were  not  in  the  most  flourishing 
QOndition,  and  the  prospect  of  war  did  not  fa- 
vor the  continuance  of  such  remittances  as  they 
might  otherwise  hope  to  get ; yet  their  nation- 
mi  gayety  seems  to  have  borne  them  through 
their  difficulties  with  considerable  credit  to 
themselves.  We  are  told  that  this  little  party 
could  afford  to  purchase  only  one  small  car- 
riage, which  took  two  peiTions,  and  that  M.  de 
Narbonne  and  Talleyrand  alternately  assumed 
the  post  of  footman  as  they  rode  alwnt  to  see 
the  country,  removing  the  glass  from  the  back 


of  the  coach  in  order  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  within.  Th^  neighborhood  they 
had  chosen  for  their  residence  is  one  naturally 
beautiful,  and  so  characteristically  English  as 
to  seem  racy  and  fresh  to  the  eye  of  a foreigi>- 
er;  grateful  to  those  storm- tossed  spirits  must 
have  been  the  scenes  of  rural  peace  which  there 
spread  about  them,  and  still  more  grateful  the 
kindly  English  hospitality  which  awaited  them. 
It  was,  indeed,  a new  element  infused  into  the 
half  city,  half  rural  life,  of  the  then  courtly  sub- 
urb; and  almost  every  day  some  fresh-comer 
brought  new  tidings  of  trouble,  and  desolation, 
and  narrow  escapes. 

The  harmony  of  this  little  coterie  continued 
without  interruption—**  the  kindly  hospitality” 
did  not  The  scandal-lovers  of  England  began 
to  think  evil  things,  and  to  whisper  evil  thoughts 
respecting  the  tender  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Narbonne; 
they  fancied  it  necessary  to  frown  upon  an  af- 
fection which  was  alien  to  their  national  hal>- 
its ; and  some  of  them,  Miss  Burney  among  the 
rest,  began  to  look  coldly  upon  the  colony  of 
foreigners,  who  ventured  to  live  in  England  as 
naturally  and  simply  as  they  could  have  done 
in  France.  There  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  vulgar  insinuations  that  were  whispered 
about;  but  Uieir  existence  can  scarcely  excite 
surprise.  For  in  this  country  we  do  not  un- 
derstand thid;  man  and  woman,  unconnected  by 
family  ties,  con  be  friends  without  being  lov- 
ers ; ani  what  we  do  not  understand  it  is  our 
custom  invariably  to  condemn.  If  we  ever 
sanction  such  connections^  it  is  on  the  tacit  con- 
dition that  the  affection  shall  be  limited  in  its 
scope,  untender  in  its  character,  and  reserved 
in  its  manifestations.  Such  devoted  friendship 
as  that  which  subsisted  between  Gibbon  and 
Madame  Neeker,  M.  de  Narbonne  and  Madame 
deSUel,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  Recamier, 
are  to  us  a m3'stery  and  offense.  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  the  deepest  sympathy 
the  description  of  Chateaubriand,  whe»  h d 
the  drawing-room  of  Madame  Recamier,  when 
no  longer  able  to  walk  thither,  but  unable  to 
forego  the  accustomed  society  whore  he  had 
spent  every'  evening  for  so  many  happy  and 
eventful  y'ears;  and  of  the  touching  attentions 
of  his  friend  to  cheer  his  sinking  spirits,  and 
sustain  and  stimulate  his  failing  facnltioa.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  herself  Iwis  left  us  a picture  of  a 
somewhat  similar  friendship— that  of  the  Prince 
Gostebforte  for  Corinne. 

When  the  re-establishment  of  something  like 
regular  government  in  France,  in  1795.  permit- 
ted the  Swedish  Embassador  to  resume  his 
functions,  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris^ 
and  passed  her  time  very  happily  for  the  next 
four  years,  alternately  there  and  with  her  fa- 
ther at  C/Oppet  Then  came  ilie  establishment 
of  the  Napoleonic  rule,  and  with  that  ended 
Madame  de  Stael’s  peace  and  enjoyment  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  Bonaparte  disliked  her, 
feared  her,  persecuted  her,  exiled  her,  and  bul- 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  MICHAEL  AROUT.  j 

BT  AK  ATTIC  PHIL080PHKR  IN  PARIS.  | 

This  morning,  while  I was  arranging  my 
books,  mother  Genevieve  came  in,  and 
brought  me  the  basket  of  fruit  I buy  of  her 
eyery  Sunday.  For  nearly  twenty  years  that  I 
have  lived  in  this  quarter,  I have  dealt  at  her 
little  fruit  shop.  ^Perhaps  I should  be  better 
served  elsewhere,  but  mother  Genevieve  has 
but  little  custom;  and  to  leave  her  would  do 
her  harm,  and  cause  her  unnecessary  pain.  It 
aeems  to  me  that  the  length  of  our  acquaint- 
ance has  made  me  incur  a sort  of  tacit  obliga- 
tion to  her;  my  patronage  has  become  her 
property. 

She  has  put  the  basket  upon  my  table,  and 
as  I wanted  her  husband,  who  is  a joiner,,  to  add 
some  shelves  to  my  bookcase,  she  has  gone 
down  stairs  again  immediately  to  send  him  to 
me. 

At  first  I did  not  notice  either  her  looks  or 
the  sound  of  her  voice ; but  now,  that  I recall 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  was  not  as  jovial 
as  usual.  Can  mother  Genevieve  be  in  trouble 
about  any  thing! 

Poor  woman  I All  her  best  years  were  sub- 
ject to  such  bitter  trials,  that  she  might  think 
had  received  her  full  share  already.  Were 
I to  live  a hundred  years,  I should  never  forget 
the  circumstances  which  first  made  her  known 
to  me,  and  which  obtained  her  my  respect 
It  was  at  the  time  of  my  first  settling  in  the 
faubourg.  I had  noticed  her  empty  fruit  shop, 
which  nobody  came  into ; and,  being  attracted 
by  its  forsaken  appearance,  I made  my  little 
purchases  in  it  I have  always  instinctively 
preferred  the  poor  shops ; there  is  less  choice 
in  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  purchase 
is  a sign  of  sympathy  with  a brother  in  poverty. 
These  little  dealings  are  almost  always  an  an- 
chor of  hope  to  those  whose  very  eidstence  is 
in  peril — the  only  means  by  which  some  orphan 
gains  a livelihood.  There,  the  aim  of  the  trades? 
man  is  not  to  enrich  himself^  but  to  live ! The 
purchase  you  make  of  him  is  more  than  an  ex- 
change— it  is  a good  action. 

Mother  Genevieve  at  that  time  was  still 
young,  but  had  already  lost  that  fresh  bloom  of 
youth,  which  suffering  causes  to  wither  so  soon 
among  the  poor.  Her  husband,  a clever  joiner, 
gradually  left  off  working  to  become,  according 
to  the  picturesque  expression  of  the  workshops, 
a vxfrihlper  of  ^ini  Monday.  The  wages  of  the 
week,  which  was  always  reduced  to  two  or 
three  working  dtys,  w^ere  completely  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  worship  of  this  god  of  the  Bar- 
riers, and  Genevieve  was  obliged  herself  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  wants  of  the  household. 

One  evening,  when  1 went  to  make  some 
trifling  purchases  of  her,  I heard  a sound  of 
quarreling  in  the  back  shop.  There  were  the 
voices  of  several  women,  among  which  1 dis- 
lingiiished  that  of  Genevieve,  broken  by  sobs. 
On  looking  farther  in,  I perceived  the  fruit- 


woman,  holding  a child  in  her  arms  and  kiss- 
ing it,  while  a country  nurse  seemed  to  be 
claiming  her  wages  from  her.  The  poor  woman, 
who  without  doubt  had  exhausted  every  ex- 
planation and  every  excuse,  was  crying  in 
silence,  and  one  of  her  neighbors  was  trying  in 
vain  to  appease  the  countrywoman,  doited 
by  that  love  of  money,  which  the  evils  of  a hard 
peasant  life  but  too  well  excuse,  and  disap- 
pointed by  the  refusal  of  her  expected  wages, 
the  nurse  was  launching  forth  in  recriminationa, 
threats,  and  abuse.  In  spite  of  m^'self  I listened 
to  the  quarrel,  not  daring  to  interfere,  and  not 
thinking  of  going  away,  when  Michael  Arout 
appeared  at  the  shop  door. 

The  joiner  had  just  come  from  the  Barrier, 
where  he  had  passed  part  of  the  day  at  the 
public-house.  His  blouse,  without  a belt,  and 
untied  at  the  throat,  showed  none  of  the  noble 
stains  of  work;  in  his  hand  he  held  his  cap, 
which  he  had  just  picked  up  out  of  the  mud ; 
his  hair  was  in  disorder,  his  eye  fixed,  and  the 
pallor  of  drunkenness  in  his  face.  He  came 
reeling  in,  looking  wildly  round  him,  and  call- 
ed Genevieve. 

She  heard  his  voice,  gave  a start,  and  rushed 
into  the  shop ; but  at  the  sight  of  the  miserable 
man,  who  was  trying  in  vain  to  steady  himself^ 
she  pressed  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  bent 
over  it  with  tears. 

The  countrywoman  and  the  neighbor  had 
followed  her. 

“Gomel  comet  Do  you  intend  to  pay  me 
after  all  f ” cried  the  former  in  a rage. 

“Ask  the  master  for  the  money,”  ironically 
answered  the  woman  faom  next  door,  pointing 
to  the  joiner,  who  bad  just  fallen  against  the 
i counter. 

Tlie  countrywoman  looked  at  him. 

“Ah  I he  is  the  father  r resumed  she;  “well, 
what  idle  beggars  I not  to  have  a penny  to  pay 
honest  people,  and  get  tipsy  with  wine  in  that 
way.” 

The  drunkard  raised  this  head.,. 

“What  I whatr  stammered  he;  “who  is  it 
that  talks  of  wine!  Fve  had  nothing  but  bran- 
dy) But  1 am  going  back  again  to  get  some 
wine!  Wife,  give  me  your  money;  Uiere  are 
some  friends  waiting  for  me  at  the  Fhre  la 
TuUU:' 

Genevieve  did  not  answer;  he  went  round 
the  counter,  opened  the  till,  and  began  to  rum- 
mage in  it 

“You  see  where  the  money  of  the  house 
goesl”  observed  the  neighbor  to  the  country- 
woman ; “ how  can  the  poor  unhappy  woman 
pay  you  when  he  takes  all  f ” 

“ is  that  my  fault  then  f ” replied  the  nurse 
angrily ; “ they  owe  it  me,  and  some  how  or 
other  they  must  pay  me  I” 

And  letting  loose  her  tongne,  as  those  women 
out  of  the  country  do,  she  began  relating  at 
length  all  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  child, 
and  all  the  expense  it  had  been  to  her.  In  pro- 
portion as  she  recalled  all  she  had  done,  her 
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words  seomed  to  convince  her  more  than  ever 
of  her  rights,  and  to  increase  her  anger.  The 
poor  mother,  who  no  doubt  feared  that  her 
violence  would  fnghten  the  child,  returned  into 
the  back  shop,  and  put  it  into  its  cradle. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  countrywoman  saw 
in  this  act  a determination  to  escape  her  claims, 
or  that  she  was  blinded  by  passion,  I can  not 
say ; but  she  rushed  into  the  next  room,  where 
I heard  the  sound  of  quarreling,  with  which 
Che  cries  of  the  child  were  soon  mingled.  The 
joiner,  who  was  still  rummaging  in  the  till,  was 
startled,  and  raised  his  head. 

At  the  same  moment  Genevieve  appeared  at 
the  door,  holding  in  her  arms  the  baby  that  the 
countrywoman  was  trying  to  tear  from  her. 
She  ran  toward  the  counter,  and,  throwing  her- 
self behind  her  husband,  cried : 

“Michael,  defend  your  son!” 

The  drunken  man  quickly  stood  op  erect, 
like  one  who  awakes  with  a start 

“My  son  r stammered  he;  “what  son  I” 

His  looks  fell  upon  the  child;  a vague  ray 
uf  intelligence  passed  over  his  features. 

“ Robert,”  resumed  he ; “ it  is  Robert  1” 

He  tried  to  steady  himself  on  his  feet^  that  he 
might  take  the  baby,  but  he  tottered.  The 
nurse  approached  him  in  a rage. 

“ My  money,  or  1 shall  take  the  child  away!” 
cried  she.  “ It  is  I who  have  fed  and  brought 
it  up:  if  you  don’t  pay  for  what  has  made  it 
live,  it  ought  to  be  the  same  to  you  as  if  it 
were  dead.  I shall  not  go  till  I have  my  due  or 
the  baby.” 

“ And  what  would  3rou  do  with  him!”  mur- 
mured Genevieve,  pressing  Robert  against  her 
bosom. 

“Take  it  to  the  Foundling!”  replied  the 
countrywoman  harshly;  “the  hospital  is  a 
better  mother  than  you  arc,  for  it  pap  for  the 
food  of  its  little  onea” 

At  the  word  “ Foundling,"  Genevieve  had  ex- 
claimed aloud  in  horror.  With  her  arms  wound 
round  her  son,  whose  head  she  hid  in  her  bosom, 
and  her  two  hands  spread  over  him,  she  had 
retreated  to  tlie  wall,  and  remained  with  her 
back  against  it,  like  a lioness  defending  her 
young  onca  The  neighbor  and  I contemplated 
this  scene,  without  knowing  how  we  could  in- 
terfere. As  for  Michael,  he  looked  at  us  by ! 
turns,  making  a visible  effort  to  comprehend  it 
alL  When  his  eye  rested  upon  Genevieve  and  I 
the  child,  it  lit  up  with  a gleam  of  pleasure;  I 
Jbut  when  he  tume<l  toward  us,  he  again  be- 
came stupid  and  hesitating. 

At  last,  apparently  making  a prodigious  efforty 
he  cried  out — “Wait!” 

And,  going  to  a tub  fiill  of  water,  he  plunged 
his  face  into  it  several  times. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  him ; the  coun- 
trywoman herself  seemed  astonished.  At  length 
he  raised  his  dripping  liead.  This  ablution  had 
partly  dispelled  his  drunkenness;  he  looked  at 
us  for  a moment;  then  he  turned  to  Oenevievs, 
and  his  face  brightened  up. 


^ Robert  I”  cried  hey  going  up  to  the  child, 
and  taking  him  in  bis  arms.  “Ah!  give  him 
me,  wife;  I must  look  at  him.” 

The  mother  seemed  to  give  up  his  son  to  him 
with  reluctance,  and  staid  before  him  with 
her  arms  extended,  as  if  she  feared  the  child 
would  have  a falL  The  nurse  began  again  in 
her  turn  to  speak,  and  renewed  her  claim,  this 
time  threatening  to  appea^  to  law.  At  first 
Michael  listened  attentively,  and  when  be  com- 
prehended her  meaning,  he  gave  the  child  bad[ 
to  its  mother. 

“ How  much  do  we  owe  you  f'  asked  he. 

Tlie  countrywoman  began  to  reckon  up  the 
different  expenses;  which  mounted  to  nearly 
thirty  francs.  The  joiner  felt  to  the  bottom 
of  his  pockets,  but  could  find  nothing.  His 
forehead  became  contracted  by  frowns;  low 
curses  began  to  escape  him ; all  of  a sudden  he 
rummaged  in  his  breast,  drew  forth  a laige 
watch,  and  holding  it  up  above  his  head — 

“Here  it  is — here’s  your  money!”  cried  he 
wilii  a joyful  laugh;  “a  watch,  number  one  I I 
always  said  it  would  keep  for  a drink  on  a dry 
day ; but  it  is  not  I who  will  drink  it,  but  the 
young  one — Ah  I ah ! ah ! go  and  sell  it  for  me, 
neighbor,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  I have  my 
ear-rings.  Eh  I Genevieve,  take  them  off  for  me ; 
the  ear-rings  will  square  all!  They  shall  not 
say  you  have  been  disgraced  on  account  of  the 
I child  No — ^not  even  if  I must  pledge  a bit  of 
my  flesh  I My  watch,  my  ear-rings,  and  my 
ring,  get  rid  of  all  of  them  for  me  at  the  gold- 
smith’s; pay  the  woman,  and  let  the  little  fool 
go  to  sleep.  Give  him  me,  Genevieve,  1 will 
put  him  to  bed.” 

And,  taking  the  baby  from  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  he  carried  him  with  a firm  step  to  bis 
cradle. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  the  change  which 
took  place  in  Michael  from  this  day.  He  cut 
all  his  old  drinking  acquaintances.  He  went 
early  every  morning  to  his  work,  and  returned 
regularly  in  the  evening  to  finish  the  day  with 
Genevieve  and  Robert  Very  soon  he  would 
not  leave  them  at  all,  and  he  hired  a place  near 
the  fruit  shop,  and  worked  in  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count 

They  would  soon  have  been  able  to  live  in 
comfort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expenses  whidi 
the  child  required.  Every  thing  was  given  np 
to  his  education.  He  had  gone  through  the 
regular  school  training,  had  studied  mathema- 
tics, drawing  and  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  had 
only  began  to  work  a few  months  ago.  Till 
now,  they  had  been  exhausting  every  resource 
which  their  laborious  industry  could  provide  to 
push  him  forward  in  his  business ; but,  happily, 
all  these  exertions  had  not  proved  useless; 
seed  had  brought  forth  ite  fruits^  and  the  days 
of  harvest  were  close  by. 

While  I was  thus  recalling  these  remein- 
brances  to  my  mind,  Michael  had  come  in,  and 
was  occupied  in  fixing  shelves  where  they  weire 
wanted. 
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During  the  time  I was  writing  the  notes  of 
mj  journal,  I was  also  scrutinizing  the  joiner. 

Tile  excesses  of  his  youth  and  the  labor  of  his 
manhood  have  deeply  marked  his  face,  his  hair 
is  thin  and  gray,  his  shoulders  stooping,  his  legs 
shrunken  and  slightly  bent  There  seems  a sort 
of  weight  in  his  whole  being.  His  very  features 
have  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  despondency. 
He  answered  my  questions  by  monosyllables, 
and  like  a man  who  wishes  to  avoid  conversa- 
tion.  From  whence  is  this  dejection,  when  one 
would  think  he  had  all  he  could  wish  for?  1 
should  like  to  know  I 

Michael  is  just  gone  down  stairs  to  look  for 
a tool  he  has  forgo^n.  I have  at  last  succeeded 
in  drawing  from  him  the  secret  of  his  and  Gene- 
vieve’s sorrow.  Their  son  Robert  is  the  cause 
of  it  I 

Not  that  he  has  turned  out  ill  alter  all  their 
care — ^not  that  he  is  idle  or  dissipated ; but  both 
were  in  hopes  he  would  never  leave  them  any 
more.  The  presence  of  the  young  man  was  to 
have  renewed  and  made  glad  their  lives  once 
more ; his  mother  counted  the  days,  hie  father 
prepared  every  thing  to  receive  their  dear  asso- 
ciate in  their  toils,  and  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  thus  about  to  be  repaid  for  all  their 
sacrificea,  Robert  had  suddenly  informed  them 
that  he  had  just  engaged  himself  to  a contractor 
at  Versailles. 

Every  remonstrance  and  every  prayer  were 
useless;  he  brought  forward  the  necessity  of 
initiating  himself  into  all  the  details  an  im- 
portant contract^  the  facilities  he  should  have, 
in  his  new  position,  of  improving  himself  in 
his  trade,  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  turning  his 
knowledge  to  advantage.  At  last  when  his 
mother,  having  come  to  the  end  of  her  argu- 
ments, began  to  cry,  he  hastily  kissed  her,  and 
went  away,  that  he  might  avoid  any  further 
remonstrances. 

He  had  been  absent  a year,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  give  them  hopes  of  his  return.  His 
parents  hardly  saw  him  once  a month,  and  then 
he  only  staid  a few  moments  with  them. 

“I  have  been  punished  where  I had  hoped 
to  be  rewarded,”  Michael  said  to  me  just  now; 
"I  had  wished  for  a saving  and  industrious 
son,  and  God  has  given  me  an  ambitious  and 
avaricious  one!  I had  always  said  to  myself 
that,  when  once  he  was  grown  up,  we  should 
have  him  always  with  us,  to  recall  our  youth 
and  to  enliven  our  hearta  His  mother  was 
always  thinking  of  getting  him  married,  and 
having  children  again  to  care  for.  You  know 
women  always  will  busy  themselves  about  oth- 
ers. As  for  me,  I thought  of  him  working  near 
my  bench,  and  singing  his  new  songs — for  he 
has  learned  music,  and  is  one  of  the  best  singers  \ 
at  the  Orph6on.  A dream,  sir,  truly  I Directly 
the  bird  was  fledged,  he  took  to  flight,  and  re- 
members neither  father  nor  mother.  Yesterday, 
lor  instance,  was  the  day  we  expected  him ; he 
should  have  come  to  supper  with  us.  No  Robert 
io-dav  either!  He  has  had  some  plan  to  finish, 
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or  some  bargain  to  arrange,  and  his  old  parents 
are  put  down  last  in  the  accounts,  after  the  cus- 
tomers and  the  joiner’s  work.  Ah!  if  I could  - 
have  guessed  how  it  would  have  turned  out! 
Fool!  to  have  sacrificed  my  likings  and  my 
money,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a thankless  son!  Was  it  for  this  I took 
the  trouble  to  cure  myself  of  drinking,  to  break 
with  my  friends,  to  become  an  example  to  the 
neighborhood?  The  jovial  good  fellow  has 
made  a goose  of  himself!  Oh ! if  I had  to  be- 
gin again!  No,  no!  you  see  women  and  chil- 
dren are  our  bane.  They  soften  our  hearts; 
they  lead  us  a life  of  hope  and  affection;  we 
pass  a quarter  of  ^ur  lives  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  a grain  of  com  which  is  to  be  every 
thing  to  us  in  our  old  age,  and  when  the  har-  * 
vest  time  comes — good-night,  the  ear  is  emp- 
ty!” 

While  he  was  speaking,  Michael’s  voice  be- 
came hoarse,  his  eye  fierce,  and  his  lips  quiv- 
ered. I wished  to  answer  him,  but  I could  only 
think  of  commonplace  consolations,  and  I re- 
mained silent  The  j oiner  pretended  he  wanted 
i a tool,  and  left  me. 

Poor  father  I Ah ! I know  those  moments  of 
temptation  when  virtue  has  failed  to  reward  us, 
and  we  regret  having  obeyed  her?  Who  has 
not  felt  this  weakness  in  hours  of  trial,  and 
who  has  not  uttered,  at  least  once,  the  mourn- 
ful exclamation  of  “ Brutus  ?” 

But  if  virtue  i$  only  a word^  what  is  there 
then  in  life  which  is  true  and  real?  No,  I will 
not  believe  that  goodness  is  in  vain  I It  does 
not  always  give  the  happiness  we  had  hoped 
for,  but  it  brings  some  other.  In  the  world 
every  thing  is  ruled  by  order,  and  has  its  proper 
and  necessary  consequences,  and  virtue  can  not 
be  the  sole  exception  to  the  general  law.  If  it 
had  been  prej  uncial  to  those  who  practice  it, 
experience  would  have  avenged  them;  but 
experience  has,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  more 
universal  and  more  holy.  We  only  accuse  it 
of  being  a faithless  debtor  because  we  demand 
an  immediate  payment,  and  one  apparent  to 
our  senses.  We  ^ways  consider  life  os  a fairy 
tale,  in  which  every  good  action  must  be  re- 
warded by  a visible  wonder.'  We  do  not  accept 
as  payment  a peaceful  conscience,  self-content, 
or  a good  name  among  men — ^treasures  that  are 
more  precious  than  any  other,  but  the  value  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  tilj  after  we  have  lost 
them! 

Michael  is  come  bfck,  and  returned  to  his 
work.  His  son  had  not  yet  arrived.  « 

By  telling  me  of  his  hopes  and  his  grievous 
disappointments,  he  became  excited ; he  unceas- 
ingly went  over  again  the  same  subject,  always 
adding  something  to  his  griefs  He  has  just 
wound  up  his  confidential  discourse  by  speak- 
ing to  me  of  a joiner’s  business  which  he  had 
hoped  to  buy,  and  work  to  good  account  with 
Robert  s help.  The  present  owner  had  made  a 
fortune  by  it,  and,  after  thirty  years  of  business, 
he  was  thinking  of  retiring  to  one  of  the  oma- 
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mental  cottages  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city — a 
usual  retreat  for  the  frugal  and  successful  work- 
ing man.  Michael  had  not  indeed  the  two  thou- 
sand francs  which  must  be  paid  down ; but  per- 
haps he  could  have  persuaded  Master  Benoit  to 
wait  Robert’s  presence  would  have  been  a 
security  for  him ; for  the  young  man  could  not 
fail  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  a work-shop. 
Besides  science  and  skill,  he  had  the  power  of 
invention  and  bringing  to  perfection.  His  father 
had  discovered  among  his  drawings  a new  plan 
for  a staircase,  which  had  occupied  his  thoughts 
for  a long  time ; and  he  even  suspected  him  of 
having  engaged  himself  to  the  Versailles  con- 
tractor for  the  very  purpose  of  executing  it 
The  youth  was  tormented  by  this  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, which  took  possession  of  all  his  thoughts, 
and,  while  devoting  his  mind  to  study,  he  had 
no  time  to  listen  to  his  feelings. 

Michael  told  me  all  this  with  a mixed  feeling 
of  pride  and  vexation.  I saw  he  was  proud  of 
the  son  he  was  abusing,  and  that  his  very 
pride  made  him  more  sensible  of  that  son’s  neg- 
lect 

I have  just  finished  a happy  day.  How  many 
events  have  happened  within  a few  hours,  and 
what  a change  for  Genevieve  and  Michael! 

He  had  just  finished  fixing  the  shelves,  and 
telling  me  of  his  son,  while  I laid  the  cloth  for 
my  breakfast 

Suddenly  we  heard  hurried  steps  in  the  pass- 
age, the  door  opened,  and  Genevieve  entered 
with  Robert 

Tlie  joiner  gave  a start  of  joyful  surprise,  but 
ho  repressed  it  immediately,  as  if  he  wished  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  displeasure. 

Tlie  young  man  did  not  appear  to  notice  it, 
but  threw  himself  into  his  arms  in  an  open- 
hearted  manner,  which  surprised  me.  Gene- 
vieve, whose  face  shone  with  happiness,  seemed 
to  wish  to  speak,  aiid  to  restrain  herself  with 
difficulty. 

I told  Robert  I was  glad  to  see  him,  and  he 
answered  me  with  ease  and  civility. 

“I  expected  you  yesterday,”  said  Michael 
Arout,  rather  drily. 

“Forgive  me,  father,”  replied  the  young 
workman,  “but  I had  business  at  St  Germains. 
I was  not  able  to  come  back  till  it  was  very 
late,  and  then  the  master  kept  nie.” 

The  joiner  looked  at  his  son  sideways,  and 
then  took  up  his  hammer  again.  | 

“It  is  right,”  muttered  he,  in  a grumbling 
tone ; “ when  we  are  with  other  people  we 
must  do  as  they  wish ; but  there  are  some  who 
would  like  better  to  eat  brown  bread  with  their 
own  knife,  than  partridges  with  the  silver  fork  j 
of  a master.” 

“ And  I am  one  of  those,  father,”  replied 
Bo'bert,  merrily;  “but,  as  the  proverb  says, 
you  mu9i  shell  the  peas  before  you  can  eat  them. 
It  was  necessary  that  I should  first  work  in  a 
great  workshop—” 

“ To  go  on  with  your  plan  of  the  staircase,” 
interrupted  Michael,  ironically. 


“You  must  now  say  M.  Rajmond’a  plan,  fa- 
ther,” replied  Robert,  smiling. 

“Why!” 

“ Because  I have  sold  it  to  hun.” 

The  joiner,  who  was  planing  a board,  turned 
roimd  quickly. 

“Sold  it!”  cried  he,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

“ For  the  reason  that  1 was  not  rich  enough 
to  give  it  him.” 

Michael  threw  down  the  board  and  tool 

“ There  he  is  again !”  resumed  he,  angrily ; 
“his  good  genius  puts  an  idea  into  his  head 
which  would  have  made  him  known,  and  he 
goes  and  sells  it  to  a rich  man,  who  will  take  the 
honor  of  it  himself” 

“Well,  what  harm  is  there  done!”  asked 
Genevieve. 

“ What  harm  I”  cried  the  joiner,  in  a passion ; 
“you  understand  nothing  about  it — ^you  are  a 
woman;  but  he — he  knows  well  that  a true 
workman  never  gives  up  his  own  inventions  for 
money,  no  more  than  a soldier  would  give  up 
his  cross.  That  is  his  glory;  he  is  bound  to 
keep  it  for  the  honor  it  does  him ! Ah,  thunder ! 
if  1 had  ever  made  a discovery,  rather  than  put 
it  up  to  auction  I would  have  sold  one  of  my 
eyes!  Don’t  you  see  that  a new  invention  is 
like  a child  to  a workman  I He  takes  care  of 
it,  he  brings  it  up,  he  makes  a way  for  it  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  only  poor  creatures  who  sell  it.” 

Robert  colored  a little. 

“ You  will  think  differently,  father,”  said  he, 
“ when  you  know  why  I sold  my  plan.” 

“ Yes,  and  you  will  thank  him  for  it,”  added 
Genevieve,  who  could  no  longer  keep  silence. 

“Never!”  replied  Michael. 

“But,  wretched  man!”  cried  she,  “he  only 
sold  it  for  our  sakes !” 

The  joiner  looked  at  his  wife  and  son  with 
astonishment  It  was  necessary  to  come  to  an 
explanation.  The  latter  related  how  he  had 
entered  into  a negotiation  with  Master  Benoit, 
who  had  positively  refused  to  sell  his  business 
unless  one-half  of  the  two  thousand  francs  was 
first  paid  down.  It  was  in  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing this  sum  that  he  had  gone  to  work  with  the 
contractor  at  Versailles;  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  his  invention,  and  of  finding  a 
purchaser.  Thanks  to  the  money  he  received 
for  it,  he  had  just  concluded  the  bargain  with 
Benoit,  and  had  brought  his  father  the  key  of 
the  new  work-yard. 

This  explanation  was  given  by  the  young 
workman  with  so  much  modesty  and  simplicity, 
that  I was  quite  affected  by  it  Genevieve 
cried ; Michael  pressed  his  son  to  his  heart,  and 
in  a long  embrace  he  seemed  to  ask  his  pardon 
for  having  unjustly  accused  him. 

All  was  now  explained  with  honor  to  Robert 
The  conduct  which  his  parents  had  ascribed  to 
indifference,  really  sprang  from  affection;  he 
had  neither  obeyed  the  voice  of  ambition  nor 
of  avarice,  nor  even  the  nobler  inspiration  of 
inventive  genius ; his  whole  motive  and  single 
aim  had  been  the  happiness  of  Genevieve  and 
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Michael.  The  day  for  proving  his  gratitude 
had  come,  and  he  had  returned  them  sacrifice 
for  sacrifice ! 

After  the  explanations  and  exclamations  of 
joy  were  over,  all  three  were  about  to  leave 
me;  but  the  cloth  being  laid,  I added  three 
more  places,  and  kept  them  to  breakfast. 

The  meal  was  prolonged:  the  fare  was  only 
tolerable;  but  the  overflowings  of  affection 
made  it  delicious.  Never  had  I better  under- 
stood the  unspeakable  charm  of  family  love. 
What  calm  enjoyment  in  t*hat  happiness  which 
is  always  shared  with  others ; in  that  communi- 
ty of  interests  which  unites  such  various  feel- 
ings; in  that  association  of  existences  which 
forms  one  single  being  of  so  many!  What  is 
man  without  those  home  affections,  which,  like 
80  many  roots,  fix  him  firmly  in  the  earth,  and 
permit  him  to  imbibe  all  the  juices  of  life?  En- 
ergy, happiness,  does  it  not  all  come  from  them? 
Without  family  life  where  would  man  learn  to 
love,  to  associate,  to  deny  himself?  A com- 
munity in  little,  is  it  not  it  which  teaches  us 
how  to  live  in  the  great  one?  Such  is  the  holi- 
ness of  home,  that  to  express  our  relation  with 
God,  we  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  the  words 
invented  for  our  family  life.  Men  have  named 
themselves  the  sons  of  a heavenly  Father, 

Ah ! let  us  carefully  preserve  these  chains  of 
domestic  union;  do  not  let  us  unbind  the  hu- 
man sheaf,  and  scatter  its  ears  to  all  the  caprices 
of  chance,  and  of  the  winds ; but  let  us  rather 
enlarge  this  holy  law ; let  us  carry  the  princi- 
ples and  the  habits  of  home  beyond  its  bounds; 
and,  if  it  may  be,  let  us  realize  the  prayer  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  when  he  exclaimed 
to  the  new-born  children  of  Christ : “ Be  ye 
like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of 
one  accord,  of  one  mind.” 

THE  NEWCOMES.* 

MEMOIRS  OP  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BT  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  X. 

BTKKL  AND  HSR  RSLATIONI. 

F)R  four-and-twenty  successive  hours  Lady 
Ann  Newcorae  was  perfectly  in  raptnres 
with  her  new  lodgings,  and  every  person  and 
thing  which  tliey  contained.  The  drawing- 
rooms were  fitted  with  the  greatest  taste : the 
dinner  was  exquisite.  Were  there  ever  such 
delicious  veal  cutlets,  such  verdant  French 
beans  ? “ Why  do  we  have  those  odious  French 

cooks,  my  dear,  with  their  shocking  principles 
— ^the  principles  of  all  Frenchmen  arc  shocking 
—and  the  dreadful  bills  they  bring  ns  in;  and 
their  consequential  airs  and  graces?  I am  de- 
termined to  part  with  Brignol.  I have  writ- 
ten to  your  father  this  evening  to  give  Brignol 
warning.  When  did  he  ever  give  us  veal  cut- 
lets f What  can  be  nicer  ?” 

“Indeed  they  were  very  good,”  said  Miss 
Ethel,  who  had  mutton  five  times  a week  at 
* ConUnaed  from  the  Janaarjr  Number. 


one  o’clock.  **  I am  so  glad  you  like  the  hons^ 
and  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Honeyman.” 

**  Like  her  I the  dear  little  old  woman.  I feel 
as  if  she  had  been  my  friend  all  my  life  I I feel 
quite  drawn  toward  her.  What  a wonderful 
coincidence  that  Dr.  Goodenough  should  direct 
us  to  this  very  house!  I have  written  to  your 
father  about  it  And  to  think  that  I should 
have  written  to  Clive  at  this  very  house,  and 
quite  forgotten  Mrs.  Honeyman’s  name — and 
such  an  odd  name  too.  I forget  every  thing — 
every  thing!  You  know  I forgot  your  Aunt 
Louisa’s  husband’s  name ; and  when  I was  god- 
mother to  her  baby,  and  the  clergyman  said, 
* What  is  the  infant’s  name?’  I said,  ^Really  I 
forget*  And  so  I did.  He  was  a London  cler- 
gyman, but  I forget  at  what  church.  Suppose 
it  should  be  this  very  Mr.  Honeyman ! It  may 
have  been,  you  know ; and  then  the  coincidence 
would  be  still  more  drolL  That  tall,  old,  nice- 
looking  respectable  person  with  a mark  on  hep 
nose,  the  housekeeper — what  is  her  name? — 
seems  a most  invaluable  person.  I think  I shall 
ask  her  to  come  to  ua  I am  sure  she  would 
save  me  I don’t  know  how  much  money  every 
week ; and  I am  certain  Mrs.  Trotter  is  making 
a fortune  by  u&  I shall  write  to  your  papa, 
and  ask  him  permission  to  ask  this  person.** 
Ethel’s  mother  was  constantly  falling  in  love 
with  her  new  acquaintances:  their  man-senr- 
ants  and  their  maid-servants,  their  horses  and 
ponies,  and  the  visitor  within  their  gatea  She 
would  ask  strangers  to  New’come,  hug  and  em- 
brace them  on  Sunday ; not  speak  to  them  on 
Monday ; and  on  Tue^ay  behave  so  rudely  to 
them  that  they  were  gone  before  Wednesday. 
Her  daughter  had  had  so  many  governesses — all 
darlings  during  the  first  week,  and  monsters 
afterward — that  the  poor  child  possessed  none 
of  the  accomplishments  of  her  age.  She  could 
not  play  on  the  piano;  she  could  not  speak 
French  well ; she  could  not  tell  you  when  gun- 
powder was  invented ; she  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  or 
whether  the  Earth  went  rbdnd  the  sun,  or  vic4 
vemd.  She  did  not  know  the  number  of  coun- 
ties in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  let  alone 
Ireland;  she  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween latitude  and  longitude.  She  had  had  so 
many  governesses  — their  accounts  differed: 
poor  Ethel  was  bewildered  by  a multiplicity 
of  teachers,  and  thought  herself  a monster  of 
I ignorance.  They  gave  her  a book  at  a Sunday- 
' school,  and  little  girls  of  eight  years  old  an- 
swered questions  of  which  she  Iraew  nothing. 

I The  place  swam  before  her.  She  could  not  sea 
I the  sun  shining  on  their  fair  flaxen  heads  and 
* pretty  faces.  The  rosy  little  children  holding 
up  their  eager  hands,  and  crpng  the  answer  to 
j this  question  and  that,  seemed  mocking  her. 
She  seemed  to  read  in  the  book,  “ O Ethd,  you 
dunce,  dunce,  dunce!”  She  went  home  silent 
in  the  carriage,  and  burst  into  bitter  tears  on 
her  bed.  Naturally  a haughty  girl  of  the  hi^ 

I est  spirit,  resolute  and  imperious^  thii  little  Tint 
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to  the  parish  school  taught  Ethel  lessons  more 
valuable  than  ever  so  much  aritlimetic  and  ge- 
ography. Clive  has  told  me  a story  of  her  in 
her  youth,  which,  perhaps,  may  apply  to  some 
others  of  the  youthful  female  aristocracy.  She 
used  to  walk,  with  other  select  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  their  nurses  and  governesses,  in  a 
certain  reserved  plot  of  ground  railed  off  from 
Hyde  Park,  whereof  some  of  the  lucky  dwellers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Apsley  House  have  a 
key.  In  this  garden,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  there- 
about, she  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  Lord  Hercules  O’Ryan — as  every 
one  of  my  gentle  readers  knows,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ballyshannon.  The  Lord  Her- 
cules was  a year  younger  than  Miss  Ethel  New- 
come,  which  may  account  for  the  passion  which 
grew  up  between  these  young  persons ; it  being 
a provision  in  nature  that  a boy  always  falls  in 
love  with  a girl  older  than  himself^  or  rather, 
perhaps,  that  a girl  bestows  her  affections  on  a 
little  boy,  who  submits  to  receive  them. 

One  day  Sir  Brian  Newcome  announced  his 
intention  to  go  to  Newcome  that  very  morning, 
taking  his  family,  and  of  course  Ethel,  wi^ 
him.  She  was  inconsolable.  “ What  will  Lord 
Hercules  do  when  he  finds  I am  gone?”  she 
asked  of  her  nurse.  The  nurse,  endeavoring  to 
sooth  her,  said,  **  Perhaps  his  Lordship  would 
know  nothing  about  the  circumstance.”  **He 
will,”  said  Miss  Ethel— he*ll  read  it  in  the  netos- 
paper  My  Lord  Hercules,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
strangled  this  infant  passion  in  the  cradle; 
having  long  since  married  Isabella,  only  daugh- 
ter of Grains,  Esq.,  of  Drayton  Windsor,  a 

partner  in  the  great  brewery  of  Foker  and  Co. 

When  Ethel  was  thirteen  years  old,  she  had 
grown  to  be  such  a tall  girl,  that  she  overtop- 
ped her  companions  by  a head  or  more,  and 
morally  perhaps,  also,  felt  herself  too  tall  for 
their  society.  “Fancy  myself,”  she  thought, 
“ dressing  a doll  like  Lily  Rutland,  or  wearing 
a pinafore  like  Lucy  Tucker!”  She  did  not 
care  for  their  sports.  She  could  not  walk  with 
them:  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  stared;  nor 
dance  with  them  at  the  academy,  nor  attend 
the  Oours  de  Litt^rature  Universelle  et  de  Sci- 
ence Comprehensive  of  the  professor  then  the 
mode — the  smallest  girls  took  her  up  in  the 
class.  She  was  bewildered  by  the  multitude 
of  things  they  bade  her  learn.  At  the  youthful 
little  assemblies  of  her  sex,  when,  under  the 
guide  of  their  respected  governess,  the  girls 
aame  to  tea  at  six  o’clock,  dancing,  charades, 
and  so  forth,  Ethel  herded  not  with  the  chil- 
dren of  her  own  age,  nor  yet  with  the  teachers 
who  sit  apart  at  these  assemblies,  imparting 
to  each  other  their  little  wrongs;  but  Ethel  j 
romped  with  the  little  children — the  rosy  little 
trots — and  took  them  on  her  knees,  and  told 
them  a thousand  stories.  By  these  she  was 
adored,  and  loved  like  a mother  almost,  for  as 
such  the  hearty  kindly  girl  showed  herself  to 
them ; but  at  home  she  was  eXono^/arcuche  and 
iateactable^  and  did  battle  with  tlie  govemesses^ 


and  overcame  them  one  after  another.  I break 
the  promise  of  a former  page,  and  am  obliged 
to  describe  the  youthful  days  of  more  than  one 
person  who  is  to  take  a share  in  this  story. 
Not  always  doth  the  writer  know  whither  the 
divine  Muse  leadeth  him.  But  of  this  be  sure; 
she  is  as  inexorable  as  Truth.  We  must  tell 
our  tale  as  she  imparts  it  to  us,  and  go  on  or 
turn  aside  at  her  bidding. 

Here  she  ordains  that  we  should  speak  of 
other  members  of  this  famil}*,  whose  history  we 
chronicle,  and  it  behooves  us  to  say  a word  re- 
garding the  Earl  of  Eew,  the  head  of  the  noble 
house  into  which  Sir  Brian  Newcome  had  man- 
ned. 

When  we  read  in  the  fairy  stories  that  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  lived  once  upon  a time, 
built  a castle  of  steel,  defended  by  moats  and 
sentinels  innumerable,  in  which  they  place  their 
darling  only  child,  the  Prince  or  Princess,  whose 
birtli  has  blest  them  after  so  many  years  of  mar- 
riage, and  whose  christening  feast  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  cantankerous  humor  of  that 
notorious  old  fairy  who  always  persists  in  com- 
ing, although  she  had  not  received  any  invita- 
tion to  the  baptismal  ceremony:  when  Prince 
Prettyman  is  looked  up  in  the  steel  tower,  pro- 
vided only  with  the  most  wholesome  food,  the 
most  edifying  educational  works,  and  the  most 
venerable  old  tutor  to  instruct  and  to  bore  him, 
we  know,  as  a matter  of  coarse,  that  the  steel 
bolts  and  brazen  bars  will  one  day  be  of  no 
avail,  the  old  tutor  will  go  off  in  a doze,  and 
the  moats  and  draw-bridges  will  either  be  passed 
by  his  Royal  Highness’s  implacable  enemies,  or 
crossed  by  the  young  scapegrace  himself  who 
is  determined  to  outwit  his  guardians,  and  see 
the  wicked  world.  The  old  King  and  Queen 
always  come  in  and  find  the  chambers  empty, 
the  ^aucy  heir-apparent  flown,  the  porters  and 
sentinels  drunk,  the^ancient  tutor  asleep;  they 
tear  their  venerable  wigs  in  anguish,  they  kick 
the  major-domo  down  stairs,  they  turn  the  duen- 
na out  of  doors,  the  toothless  old  dragon.  There 
is  no  resisting  fate.  The  Princess  will  slip  out 
of  window  by  the  rope-ladder ; the  Prince  will 
be  off  to  pursue  his  pleasures,  and  sow  his  wild 
oats  at  the  appointed  season.  How  many  of 
our  English  princes  have  been  coddled  at  home 
by  their  foud  papas  and  mammas,  walled  up  in 
I inaccessible  castles,  with  a tutor  and  a library, 

I guarded  by  cordons  of  sentinels,  sermoners^  old 
aunts,  old  women  fi*om  the  world  without,  and 
have  nevertheless  escaped  from  all  these  guard- 
ians, and  astonished  the  world  by  their  extrava- 
gance and  their  frolica  What  a wild  rogue  waa 
that  Prince  Harry,  son  of  the  austere  sovereign 
who  robbed  Richard  the  Second  of  his  cn>wn— 
the  youth  who  took  purses  on  Gadshill,  fre- 
quented Eastcheap  taverns  with  Colonel  Fal- 
staff  and  worse  company,  and  boxed  Chief  Jus- 
tice Gascoigne’s  ears.  What  must  have  been 
the  venerable  Queen  Charlotte’s  state  of  mind 
when  she  heard  of  the  courses  of  her  beautiful 
young  Prince;  ofhis panting  at gambling-tablen 
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of  hifl  dealings  with  horse-jockeys ; of  his  awful 
doings  with  Perditat  Besides  instances  taken 
from  our  Royal  Family,  could  we  not  draw  ex- 
amples from  our  respected  nobility  f There  was 
that  young  Lord  Warwick,  Mr.  Addison’s  step- 
son. We  know  that  his  mother  was  severe,  and 
his  step-fatlier  a most  eloquent  moralist,  yet  the 
young  gentleman’s  career  was  shocking,  posi- 
tively shocking.  He  boxed  the  watch ; he  fud- 
dled himself  at  taverns ; he  was  no  better  than 
a Mohock.  The  chronicles  of  that  day  contain 
accounts  of  many  a mad  prank  which  he  played, 
as  we  have  legends  of  a still  earlier  date  of  the 
lawless  freaks  of  the  wild  Prince  and  Poyns. 
Our  people  has  never  looked  very  unkindly  on 
these  frolica  A young  nobleman,  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  generous  of  his  money,  jovial  in  his 
humor,  ready  with  his  sword,  frank,  hand- 
some, prodigal,  courageous,  always  finds  favor. 
Young  Scapegrace  rides  a steeple-chase  or  beats 
a bargeman,  and  the  crowd  applauds  hiuL 
Bages  and  seniors  shake  their  hea^,  and  look 
at  him  not  unkindly;  even  stem  old  female 
moralists  are  disarmed  at  the  sight  of  youth, 
and  gallantry,  and  beauty.  I know  very  well 
that  Charles  Surface  is  a sad  dog,  and  Tom  i 
Jones  no  better  than  he  should  be ; but,  in  spite 
of  such  critics  as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Colonel  New- 
eome,  most  of  us  have  a sneaking  regard  for 
honest  Tom,  and  hope  Sophia  will  be  happy, 
and  Tom  will  end  well  at  last 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  young  Earl  of 
Kew  came  upon  the  town,  which  speedily  rang 
with  the  feats  of  his  Lordship.  He  began  life 
time  enough  to  enjoy  certain  pleasures  from 
which  our  young  aristocracy  of  the  present  day 
seem,  alas  1 to  be  cut  off.  So  much  more  peace- 
able and  polished  do  we  grow,  so  much  does  the 
spirit  of  the  age  appear  to  equalize  all  ranks ; so 
strongly  has  the  good  sense  of  society,  to  which 
in  the  end  gentlemen  of  the  highest  fashion 
must  bow,  put  its  veto  upon  practices  and 
amusements  with  which  our  fathers  were  fa- 
miliar. At  that  time  the  Sunday  newspapers 
contained  many  and  many  exciting  reports  of 
boxing  matches.  Bruising  was  considered  a 
fine  manly  old  English  custom.  Bo^^s  at  public 
schools  fondly  perused  histories  of  the  noble 
science,  from  the  redoubtable  days  of  Brough- 
ton and  Slack,  to  the  heroic  times  of  Dutch  Sam 
and  the  Game  Chicken.  Y oung  gentlemen  went 
eagerly  to  Moulsey  to  see  the  Slasher  punch  the 
Pet’s  head,  or  the  Negro  beat  the  Jew’s  nose 
into  a jelly.  The  island  rang  as  yet  with  the 
tooting  horns  and  rattling  teams  of  mail  coach- 
es ; a gay  sight  was  the  road  in  merry  England 
in  those  days,  before  steam-engines  arose  and 
fiung  its  hostelry  and  chivalry  over.  To  travel 
in  coaches,  to  drive  coaches,  to  know  coachmen 
and  guards,  to  be  familiar  with  inns  along  the 
road,  to  laugh  with  the  jolly  hostess  in  the  bar, 
to  chuck  the  pretty  chambermaid  under  the 
chin,  were  the  delight  of  men  who  were  young 
not  very  long  ago.  Who  ever  thought  of  writ- 
ing to  the  Timez  then f Biifin,”  1 warranty  did 


not  grudge  his  money,  and  " A Thirsty  Soul** 
paid  cheerfully  for  his  drink.  The  road  was  an 
institution,  the  ring  was  an  institution.  Men 
rallied  round  them ; and,  not  without  a kind 
conservatism,  expatiated  upon  the  benefits  with 
which  they  endowed  the  country,  and  the  evils 
which  would  occur  when  they  should  be  no 
more— decay  of  English  spirit*  decay  of  manly 
pluck,  ruin  of  the  breed  of  horses,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  To  give  and  take  a black  eye  was 
not  unusual  nor  derogatory  in  a gentleman ; to 
drive  a stage-coach  the  enjoyment,  the  emula- 
tion of  generous  youth.  Is  there  any  young 
fellow  of  the  pre^nt  time  who  aspires  to  take 
the  place  of  a stoker  ? You  see  occasionally  in 
Hyde  Park  one  dismal  old  drag  with  a lonely 
driver.  Where  are  you,  charioteers?  Where 
are  you,  0 rattling  Quicksilver,  O swift  Defi- 
ance? You  are  passed  by  racers  stronger  and 
swifter  than  you.  Your  lamps  are  out,  and 
the  music  of  your  horns  has  died  away. 

Just  at  the  ending  of  that  old  time,  Lord 
Kew’s  life  began.  That  kindly  middle-aged 
gentleman  whom  his  county  knows ; that  good 
landlord,  and  friend  of  all  his  tenantry  round 
about ; that  builder  of  churches,  and  indefatig- 
able visitor  of  schools ; that  writer  of  letters  to 
the  farmers  of  his  shire,  so  filll  of  sense  and  be- 
nevolence; who  wins  prizes  at  agricultural 
shows,  and  even  lectures  at  county -town  insti- 
tutes in  his  modest,  pleasant  way,  was  the  wild 
young  Lord  Kew  of  a quarter  of  a century 
back ; who  kept  race-horses,  patronized  boxer^ 
fought  a duel,  thrashed  a Life  Guardsnian, 
gambled  furiously  at  Crockford’s*  and  did  who 
knows  what  beside  ? 

His  mother,  a devout  lady,  nursed  her  son 
and  his  property  carefully  during  the  young 
gentleman’s  minority:  keeping  him  and  his 
younger  brother  away  from  all  mischief,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  most  careful  pastors  and  mas- 
ters She  learnt  Latin  with  tlie  boys,  she  taught 
them  to  play  on  the  piano ; she  enraged  old  Lady 
Kew,  the  children’s  grandmother,  who  prophe- 
sied that  her  daughter-in-law  would  make 
milksops  of  her  sons,  to  whom  the  old  lady  was 
never  reconciled  until  after  my  Lord’s  entry  at 
Christchurch,  where  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  very  soon  after  his  first  term.  He  drove 
tandems,  kept  hunters,  gave  dinners,  scandal- 
ized the  Dean,  screwed  up  the  tutor’s  door,  and 
agonized  his  mother  at  home  by  his  lawless  pro- 
ceedings. He  quitted  the  University  after  a 
very  brief  sojourn  at  that  seat  of  learning.  It 
may  be  the  Oxford  authorities  requested  his 
Lordship  to  retire ; let  by-gones  be  by-gonea 
liis  youthful  son,  the  present  Lord  Walham,  is 
now  at  Christchurch,  reading  with  the  greateei 
assiduity.  Let  us  not  be  too  particular  in  nar- 
rating his  father’s  unedifying  frolics  of  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago. 

Old  Lady  Kew,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mra 
Newcome,  had  made  the  marriage  between  Mr, 
Brian  Newcome  and  her  daughter,  always  de- 
spised her  son-in-law  \ and  being  a frank,  open 
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person,  uttering  her  mind  always,  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  her  opinion  regarding  him  or 
any  other  individual.  “Sir  Brian  Newcome/’ 
■he  would  say,  “ is  one  of  the  most  stupid  and 
respectable  of  men ; Anne  is  clever,  but  has  not 
a grain  of  common  sense.  They  make  a very 
well-assorted  couple.  Her  flightiness  would 
have  driven  any  man  crazy  who  had  an  opinion 
of  his  own.  She  would  have  ruined  any  poor 
man  of  her  own  rank ; as  it  is,  I have  given  her 
a husband  exactly  suited  for  her.  He  pays  the 
bills,  does  not  see  how  absurd  she  is,  keej>8  order 
in  the  establishment,  and  checks  her  follies. 
She  wanted  to  marry  her  cousin,  Tom  Poyntz, 
when  they  were  both  very  young,  and  pro{^osed 
to  die  of  a broken  heart  when  I arranged  her 
match  with  Mr.  Newcome.  A broken  Addle- 
stick  I she  would  have  ruined  Tom  Poyntz  in  a 
year ; and  has  no  more  idea  of  the  cost  of  a leg 
of  mutton,  than  I have  of  algebra.” 

The  Countess  of  Kew  loved  Brighton,  and 
preferred  living  there  even  at  the  season  when 
Londoners  find  such  especial  charms  in  their 
own  city.  “ London  after  Easter,”  the  old  lady 
■aid,  “was  intolerable.  Pleasure  becomes  a 
business,  then  so  oppressive,  that  all  good  com- 
pany is  destroyed  by  it.  Half  the  men  are  sick 
with  the  feasts  which  they  eat  day  after  day. 
The  women  are  thinking  of  the  half  dozen  par- 
ties they  have  to  go  to  in  the  course  of  the 
night  The  young  girls  are  thinking  of  their 
partners  and  their  toilets.  Intimacy  becomes 
impossible,  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  crowd  of  bourgeois  has  not  in- 
vaded Brighton.  Tlie  drive  is  not  blocked  up 
by  flies  full  of  stock-brokers’  wives  and  chil- 
dren; and  you  can  take  the  air  in  your  chair 
upon  the  chain  pier,  without  being  stifled  by 
the  cigars  of  the  odious  shop-boys  from  Lon- 
don.” So  I^dy  Kew’s  name  was  usually  among 
the  earliest,  which  the  Brighton  newspapers  re- 
corded among  the  arrivala 

Her  only  unmarried  daughter.  Lady  Julia, 
lived  with  her  Ladyship.  Poor  Lady  Julia  had 
suffered  early  from  a spine  disease,  which  had 
kept  her  for  many  years  to  her  couch.  Being 
always  at  home,  and  under  her  mother’s  eyes, 
■he  was  the  old  lady’s  victim,  her  pincushion, 
into  which  Lady  Kew  plunged  a hundred  little 
points  of  sarcasm  daily.  As  children  are  some- 
times brought  before  magistrates,  and  their  poor 
little  backs  and  shoulders  laid  bare,  covered 
with  bruises  and  lashes  which  brutal  parents 
have  inflicted,  so  I dare  say,  if  there  had  been 
any  tribunal  or  judge,  before  whom  this  poor 
patient  lady’s  heart  could  have  been  exposed, 
it  would  have  been  found  scarred  all  over 
with  numberless  ancient  wo.unds,  and  bleeding 
from  yetiterdny’s  castigation.  Old  Lady  Kew’s 
tongue  was  a dreadful  thong  which  made  num- 
bers of  people  wince.  She  was  not  altogether 
cruel,  but  she  knew  the  dexterity  witli  -which 
■he  wielded  her  lash,  and  liked  to  exercise  it 
Poor  Lady  Julia  was  always  at  hand,  Tvhen  her 
mother  w'as  minded  to  try  her  powers. 


Lady  Kew  had  just  made  herself  comfortable 
at  Brighton,  when  her  little  grandson’s  illness 
brought  Lady  Anne  Newcome  and  her  family 
down  to  the  sea.  Lady  Kew  was  almost  scared 
back  to  London  again,  or  blown  over  the  water 
to  Dieppe.  She  had  never  had  the  roeaslee. 
“ Why  did  not  Anne  carry  the  child  to  some 
other  place?  Julia,  you  will  on  no  account  ge 
and  see  that  little  pestiferous  swarm  of  New- 
comes,  unless  you  want  to  send  me  out  of  the 
world  — which  I dare  say  you  do,  for  T am  a 
dreadful  plague  to  you,  I know,  and  my  death 
would  be  a release  to  you.” 

“You  see  Doctor  H.,  who  visits  the  child 
every  day,”  cries  poor  Pincushion;  “you  are 
not  afraid  when  he  comes.” 

“ Doctor  H.  f Doctor  H.  comes  to  cure  me, 
or  to  tell  me  the  news,  or  to  flatter  me,  or  to 
feel  my  pulse  and  to  pretend  to  prescribe,  or  to 
take  his  guinea ; 'of  course  Doctor  H.  must  go 
to  see  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
You  would  not  have  me  be  such  a brute  as  to 
order  him  not  to  attend  my  own  grandson.  I 
forbid  you  to  go  to  Anne’s  house.  You  will 
send  one  of  the  men  every  day  to  inquire.  Let 
the  groom  go — yes,  Charles — he  will  not  go  into 
the  house.  He  will  ring  the  bell  and  wait  out- 
side. He  had  better  ring  the  bell  at  the  area — 
I suppose  there  is  an  area  — and  speak  to  the 
servants  through  the  bars,  and  bring  us  word 
how  Alfred  is.”  Poor  Pincushion  felt  fresh 
compunctions ; she  had  met  the  children,  and 
kissed  the  baby,  and  held  kind  Ethel’s  hand  in 
heris  that  day,  as  she  was  out  in  her  ch«r. 
There  was  no  use,  however,  to  make  this  con- 
fession. Is  she  the  only  good  woman  or  man 
of  whom  domestic  tyranny  has  made  a hypo- 
crite? 

Charles,  the  groom,  brings  back  perfectly  fa- 
vorable reports  of  Master  Alfred’s  health  that 
day,  which  Doctor  H.,  in  the  course  of  his  visit, 
confirms.  The  child  is  getting  well  rapidly; 
eating  like  a little  ogre.  His  cousin  Ix)rd  Kew 
has  been  to  see  him.  He  is  the  kindest  of  men. 
Lord  Kew ; he  brought  the  little  man  Tom  and 
Jerry  with  the  pictures.  The  boy  is  delighted 
witli  the  pictures. 

“ Why  has  not  Kew  come  to  see  met  When 
did  he  come  ? Write  him  a note,  and  send  for 
him  instantly,  Julia.  Did  you  know  he  was 
here?” 

Julia  says  that  she  had  but  that  moment  read 
in  the  Brighton  papers  the  arrival  of  the  Earl 
of  Kew,  and  the  Honorable  J.  Belsize  at  the 
Albion. 

“ I am  sure  they  are  here  for  some  mischiet” 
cries  the  old  lady,  delighted.  “Whenever 
George  and  John  Belsize  are  together,  I know 
there  is  some  wickedness  planning.  What  do 
you  know,  Doctor?  I see  by  your  face  you 
know  something.  Do  tell  it  mo,  that  I may 
write  it  to  his  odious  j>salm  singing  mother.” 

Doctor  H.’s  face  does  indeed  wear  a knowing 
look.  He  simpers  and  8a\’8,  “1  did  see  Ix)rd 
Kew  driving  this  morning,  first  with  the  Hon- 
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ortble  Mr.  Bclsirc,  and  afterward” — here  be 
glances  toward  Lady  Julia,  as  if  to  say  “ Before 
an  unmarried  lady,  I do  not  like  to  tell  your 
Ladyship  with  whom  1 saw  Lord  Kew  drirrag, 
after  he  had  left  the  Honorable  Mr.  Belsize,  who 
went  to  play  a match  with  Captain  Huxtable 
at  tennia” 

“Are  you  afraid  to  speak  before  Julia!”  cries 
the  elder  lady.  “ Why,  bless  my  soul,  she  is 
forty  years  oldy  and  has  heard  every  thing  that 
can  be  heard.  Tell  me  about  Kew  this  instant^ 
Doctor  H.” 

The  Doctor  blandly  acknowledges  that  Lord 
Kew  had  been  driving  Madame  Pozzoprofondo, 
the  famous  contralto  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in 
his  phaeton,  for  two  hours,  in  the  face  of  all 
Brighton. 

“ Yes,  Doctor,”  interposes  Lady  Julia,  blush- 
ing; “but  Signor  Pozzoprofondo  was  in  the 
carriage  too— a — a — sitting  behind  with  the 
groom.  He  was  indeed,  mamma.” 

“ Julia,  votis  netes  qu'une  ganotcJu^^  says  Lady 
Kew,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  looking  at 
her  daughter  from  under  her  bushy  black  eye- 
brows. Her  ladyship,  a sister  of  the  late  la- 
mented Marquis  of  Steyne,  possessed  no  small 
share  of  the  wit  and  intelligence,  and  a consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  features  of  that  dis- 
tinguished nobleman. 

Lady  Kew  bids  her  daughter  take  a pen  and 
write.  “J/bnrieur  le  mauvaU  wjet.  Gentle- 
men who  wish  to  tako  the  sea  air  in  private,  or 
to  avoid  their  relations,  had  best  go  to  other 
Illaces  than  Brighton,  where  their  names  are 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  If  you  are  not 
drowned  in  a pozzo— ” 

“Mamma,”  interposes  the  secretary. 

“ — ^in  a pozzo-profondo,  you  will  please  come 
to  dine  with  two  old  women,  at  half  past  seven. 
Ton  may  bring  Mr.  Belsize,  and  must  tell  us  a 
hundred  stories.  Yours,  Ac.  L.  Kew.” 

Julia  wrote  all  the  letter  as  her  mother  dic- 
tated it,  save  only  one  sentence,  and  the  note 
was  sealed  and  dispatched  to  my  Lord  Kew, 
who  came  to  dinner  with  Jack  Belsize.  Jack 
Belsize  liked  to  dine  with  Lady  Kew.  He  said, 
“the  was  an  old  dear,  and  the  wipkedest  old 
woman  in  all  England;”  and  he  liked  to  dine 
with  Lady  Julia,  who  was  “a  poor  suffering 
dear,  and  the  beet  woman  in  all  England.” 
Jack  Belsize  liked  eveiy  one,  and  every  one 
liked  him. 

Two  evenings  afterward  the  young  men  re- 
peated their  visit  to  Laily  Kew,  and  this  time 
Lord  Kew  was  loud  in  praises  of  his  cousins  of 
the  house  of  Newoome. 

“Not  of  the  eldest,  Barnes,  surely,  my  dear!” 
cries  Lady  Kew. 

“ No,  confound  him  1 not  Barnes.” 

“ No,  d it,  not  Barnes.  I beg  your  par- 

don, Lady  Julio,”  broke  in  Jack  Belsize.  “ I 
can  get  on  with  most  men ; but  that  little  Bar- 
ney is  too  odious  a little  snob.” 

“ A little  what — ^Mr.  Belsize  f ” 

“A  little  snob,  Ma*am.  I have  no  other 
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word,  though  he  is  your  grandson.  I never 
heard  him  say  a good  word  of  any  mortal  soul, 
or  do  a kind  action.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Belsize,”  says  the  lady. 

“ But  the  others  are  capital.  There  b that 
little  chap  who  has  just  had  the  measles — he'e 
a dear  little  brick.  And  as  for  Miss  Ethel — ** 

“Ethel  is  a trump,  Ma’am,”  says  Lord  Kew, 
slapping  his  hand  on  hb  knee. 

“ Ethel  b a brick,  and  Alfred  is  a trump,  I 
think  you  say,”  remarks  Lady  Kew,  nodding 
approval ; “ and  Barnes  b a snob.  Thb  is  veiy 
satisfactory  to  know.” 

“We  met  the  children  out  to-day,”  cries  tha 
enthusiastic  Kew,  “ as  I was  driving  Jack  in  the 
drag,  and  I got  out  and  talked  to  ’em.” 

“ Governess  an  uncommonly  nice  woman- 
oldish,  but — I beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Julia,” 
cries  the  inopportune  Jack  Bebize — “I’m  al- 
ways putting  ray  foot  in  it” 

“Putting  your  foot  into  what!  Go  on, 
Kew.” 

“Well,  we  met  the  whole  posse  of  children ; 
and  the  little  fellow  wanted  a drive,  and  I said 
I would  drive  him  and  Ethel  too,  if  she  would 
coma  Upon  my  word  she  b as  pretty  a girl 
as  you  can  see  on  a summer’s  day.  And  the 
governess  said  ‘No,’  of  coursa  Governesses 
always  do.  But  I said  I was  her  uncle,  and 
Jack  paid  her  such  a fine  compliment,  that  the 
young  woman  was  mollified,  and  the  children 
took  their  scats  beside  me,  and  Jack  went  be- 
hind.” 

“ YThere  Monsieur  Pozzoprofondo  sits,  bon,** 

“We  drove  on  to  the  Diowns,  and  we  were 
nearly  coming  to  grief.  My  horses  are  young, 
and  when  they  get  on  the  grass  they  are  as  if 
they  were  mad.  It  was  very  wrong ; I know 
it  waa” 

“ D-^ d rash,”  interposes  Jack.  “ He  had 

nearly  broken  all  our  necks.” 

“And  my  brother  Frank  would  have  been 
Lord  Kew,”  continued  the  young  Earl,  with  a 
quiet  smile.  “ What  an  escape  for  him  I ’Tha 
I horses  ran  away— ever  so  far — and  I thought 
the  carriage  must  upset.  The  poor  little  boy, 
who  has  lost  his  pluck  in  the  fever,  began  to 
cry;  but  that  young  girl,  though  she  was  as 
white  as  a sheet,  never  gave  up  for  a moment, 
and  sat  in  her  place  like  a man.  We  met  noth- 
ing, luckily ; and  I pulled  the  hoi’ses  in  after  a 
mile  or  two,  and  I di*ove  ’em  into  Brighton  as 
quiet  as  if  I had  been  driving  a heai*se.  And 
that  little  trump  of  an  Ethel,  what  do  you  think 
she  said ! She  said,  ‘ I was  not  frightened,  but 
you  must  not  tell  mamma.’  My  aunt,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  a dreadful  commotion — I ought 
to  have  thought  of  that” 

“ Lady  Anne  is  a ridiculous  old  dear.  I beg 
your  pardon,  Lady  Kew,”  here  breaks  in  Jack, 
the  apologizer. 

“ There  is  a brother  of  Sir  Brian  Newcomers 
staying  with  them,”  Lord  Kew  proceeds,  “ an 
East  India  Colonel — a very  fine  looking  old 
. boy.” 
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“Smokes  awfiilly,  row  about  it  in  the  hotel 
Go  on  Kew,  beg  your — 

“ This  gentleman  was  on  the  look-out  for  us, 
it  appears,  for  when  we  came  in  sight,  he  dis- 
patched a boy  who  was  with  him,  running  like 
a lamp-lighter  back  to  my  aunt,  to  say  all  was 
well.  And  he  took  little  Alfred  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  then  helped  out  Ethel,  and  said,  * My 
dear,  you  are  too  pretty  to  scold ; but  you  have 
given  us  all  a heUe  peur'  And  then  he  made 
me  and  Jack  a low  bow,  and  stalked  into  the 
lodgings.*’ 

“ I think  you  do  deserve  to  be  whipped,  both 
of  you,”  cries  Lady  Kew. 

“We  went  up  and  made  our  peace  with  my 
aunt,  and  were  presented  in  form  to  the  Colonri 
and  his  youthful  cub.” 

“ As  fine  a fellow  as  ever  I saw : and  as  fine 
a boy  as  ever  1 saw,”  cries  Jack  Belsize.  “ The 
young  chap  is  a great  hand  at  drawing — ^upon 
my  life  the  best  drawings  I ever  saw.  And  he 
was  making  a picture  for  little  What-d*-you- 
call-em.  And  Miss  Newcome  was  looking  over 
them.  And  Lady  Anne  pointed  out  the  group 
to  me,  and  said  how  pretty  it  was.  -She  is  un- 
commonly sentimental  you  know.  Lady  Anne.” 

“My  daughter  Anne  is  the  greatest  fool  in 
the  three  kingdoms,”  cried  Lady  Kew,  looking 
fiercely  over  her  spectacles.  And  Julia  was 
instructed  to  write  that  night  to  her  sister,  and 
desire  that  Ethel  should  be  sent  to  see  her 
grandmother ; — Ethel,  who  rebelled  against  her 
grandmother,  and  always  fought  on  her  aunt 
Julia’s  side,  when  the  weaker  was  oppressed  by 
the  older  and  stronger  lady. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AT  MBS.  BIDLBT’s. 

Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara,  as  I have  read  in 
a life  of  Bt  Theresa,  informed  that  devout  lady 
that  he  had  passed  forty  years  of  his  life  sleep- 
ing only  an  hour  and  a half  each  day ; his  cril 
was  but  four  feet  and  a half  long,  so  Uiat  he 
never  lay  down : his  pillow  was  a wooden  log 
in  the  stone  waU:  he  ate  but  once  in  three 
days:  he  was  for  three  years  in  a convent  of 
his  order  without  knowing  any  one  of  his  breth- 
ren except  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  for  he 
iiever  during  this  period  took  his  eyes  off  the 
ground:  he  always  walked  barefoot,  and  was 
but  skin  and  bone  when  he  died.  The  eating 
only  once  in  three  days,  so  he  told  Ids  sister 
Saint,  was  by  no  means  impossible,  if  you  be- 
gan the  regimen  in  your  youth.  To  conquer 
rieep  was  the  hardest  of  all  austeriti^  which 
he  practiced : — 1 fancy  the  pious  individual  so 
employed,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  on 
his  knees,  or  standing  up  in  devout  meditation 
in  the  cupboard — his  dwelling  place;  barehead- 
ed and  barefooted,  walking  over  rocks,  briars, 
mud,  sharp  ston^  (picking  out  the  very  worst 
places,  let  us  trust,  with  his  downcast  eyes), 
under  the  bitter  snow,  or  the  drifting  rain,  or 
the  scorching  sunshine — fancy  Saint  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  and  contrast  him  with  such  a per- 


sonage as  the  Incumbent  of  Lady  Whittleaea’a 
chapel,  May  Fair. 

His  hermitage  is  situated  in  Walpole  Street 
let  us  say,  on  the  second  floor  of  a quiet  man- 
sion, let  out  to  hermits  by  a nobleman’s  butler, 
whose  wife  takes  care  of  the  lodgings.  His 
cells  consist  of  a refectory,  a dormitory,  and  an 
adjacent  oratory  where  he  keeps  his  shower- 
bath  and  boots — the  pretty  boots  trimly  stretch- 
ed on  boot-trees  and  blacked  to  a nicety  (not 
varnished),  by  the  boy  who  w'aits  on  him.  The 
barefooted  business  may  suit  superstitious  ages 
and  gentlemen  of  Alcantara,  but  does  not  be- 
come May  Fair  and  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
St  Pedro  walked  the  earth  now  vrith  his  eyes 
to  the  ground  he  would  know  fashionable  di- 
vines by  the  way  in  which  they  were  shod. 
Charles  Honeyman’s  is  a sweet  foot  I have  no 
doubt  as  delicate  and  plump  and  rosy  as  the 
white  hand  with  its  two  rings,  which  he  passes 
in  impassioned  moments  through  his  slendw 
flaxen  hair. 

A sweet  odor  pervades  his  sleeping  apaxi- 
ment — not  that  peculiar  and  delicious  fragrance 
with  which  the  Saints  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
said  to  gratify  the  neighborhood  where  they 
repose — but  oils,  redolent  of  the  richest  per- 
fumes of  Macassar,  essences  (from  Truefitt’s  or 
Delcroix’s),  into  which  a thousand  flowers  have 
expressed  their  sweetest  breath  await  his  meek 
head  on  rising ; and  infuse  the  pocket  handker- 
chief with  which  he  dries  and  draws  so  many 
tears.  For  he  cries  a good  deal  in  his  sermons, 
to  which  the  ladies  about  him  contribute  show* 
ers  of  sympathy. 

By  his  bedside  are  slippers  lined  with  blue 
silk  and  woriced  of  an  ecclesiastical  pattern,  by 
some  of  the  faithful  who  sit  at  his  feet  Tliey 
come  to  him  in  anonymous  parcels : they  come 
to  him  in  silver  paper:  boys  in  buttons  (pages 
, who  minister  to  female  grace!)  leave  them  at 
the  door  for  the  Rev.  C.  Honeyman,  and  slip 
away  without  a word.  Purses  are  sent  to  him 
I — pen-wipers— a portfolio  with  the  Honeyman 
arms — ^yea,  braces  have  been  known  to  reach 
him  by  the  post  (in  his  days  of  popularity),  and 
flowers,  and  grapes,  and  jelly  when  he  was  ill, 
and  throat  comforters,  and  lozenges  for  his  dear 
bronchitis.  In  one  of  his  drawers  is  the  rich 
silk  cassock  presented  to  him  by  bis  congrega- 
tion at  Leatherhead  (when  the  young  curate 
quitted  that  parish  for  London  duty),  and  on 
his  breakfast-table  the  silver  tea-pot,  once  fiUed 
with  sovereigns  and  presented  by  the  some  de- 
votees. The  tea-pot  he  baa,  but  the  sovereigns, 
where  are  they  f 

What  a different  life  this  is  from  our  honest 
friend  of  Alcantara,  who  eats  once  in  three 
days  I At  One  time  if  Honeyman  could  have 
drunk  tea  three  times  in  an  evening,  he  might 
have  had  it  The  glass  on  his  chimney-piece 
is  crowded  with  invitations,  not  merely  cards 
of  ceremony  (of  which  there  are  plenty)  but 
dear  little  confidential  notes  from  sweet  friends 
of  his  congregation.  “ 0 dear  Mr.  Honeyman,* 
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writes  Blanche,  **  what  a sermon  that  was  I I 
ean  not  go  to  bed  to  night  without  thanking 
you  for  it”  ‘‘Do,  do,  dear  Mr.  Honeyman,” 
writes  Beatrice,  “lend  me  that  delighthil  ser- 
mon. And  can  yon  come  and  drink  tea  with 
me  and  Selina,  and  my  aunt?  Papa  and  mam- 
ma dine  out,  but  you  know  I am  always  your 
futhful  Chesterfield  Street”  And  so  on.  He 
has  all  the  domestic  accomplishments ; he  plays 
on  the  violoncello : he  sings  a delicious  second, 
not  only  in  sacred  but  in  secular  music.  He  has 
a thousand  anecdotes,  laughable  riddles,  droll 
stories  (of  the  utmost  correctness,  you  under- 
stand), with  which  he  entertains  females  of  all 
ages;  suiting  his  conversation  to  stately  mat- 
rons, deaf  old  dowagers  (who  can  hear  his  clear 
voice  better  than  the  loudest  roar  of  their  stu- 
pid sons-in-law),  mature  spinsters,  young  beau- 
ties dancing  through  the  season,  even  rosy  lit- 
tie  slips  out  of  the  nursery,  who  cluster  round 
his  beloved  feet  Societies  fight  for  him  to 
preach  their  charity  sermon.  You  read  in  the 
papers.  “The  Wapping  Hospital  for  Wooden- 
l^ged  Seamen.  On  Sunday  the  28d,  Sermons 
will  be  preached  in  behalf  of  this  charity,  by 
the  Lord  Bisnop  or  Tobago  in  the  morning,  in 
the  afternoon,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Honeyman,  A.M. 
Incumbent  of,  Ac.”  “Clergyman’s  Grandmo- 
thers’ Fund.  Sermons  in  aid  of  this  admirable 
institution  will  be  preached  on  Sunday,  4th 
May,  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Pimlico, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Honeyman,  A.M.”  When  the 
Dean  of  Pimlico  has  his  illness,  many  people 
think  Honeyman  will  have  the  Deanery ; that 
he  ought  to  have  it,  a hundred  female  voices 
vow  and  declare : though  it  is  said  that  a right 
reverend  head  at  head-quarters  shakes  dubious- 
ly when  his  name  is  mentioned  for  preferment. 

name  is  spread  wide,  and  not  only  women 
but  men  come  to  hear  hino.  Members  of  Par- 
liament, even  Cabinet  Ministers  sit  under  him: 
Lord  Doseley  of  course  is  seen  in  a front  pew : 
where  was  a public  meeting  without  Lord 
Dozeleyf  The  men  come  away  from  his  ser- 
mons and  say,  “ It’s  very  pleasant,  but  I don’t 
know  what  the  deuce  makes  all  you  women  | 
erowd  so  to  hear  the  man.”  “ O Charles  1 if  you 
wonld  but  go  oflener !”  sighs  Lady  Anne  Maria.  I 
Can’t  you  speak  to  the  Home  Secretary  ? Can’t 
you  do  something  for  him  ?”  “ We  can  ask  him 
to  dinner  next  Wednesday  if  you  like,”  says 
Charles.  “They  say  he’s  a pleasant  fellow  out 
of  the  wood.  Besides  there  is  no  use  in  doing 
any  thing  for  him,”  Charles  goes  on.  “He  can’t 
less  than  a thousand  a year  ont  of  his 
^apel,  and  that  is  better  than  any  thing  any 
one  can  give  him. — ^A  thousand  a year,  besides 
the  rent  of  the  wine-vaults  below  the  chapel” 

“Don’t  Charles!”  says  his  wife,  with  a sol- 
ami  look.  “ Don’t  ridicule  things  in  that  way.” 

“Confound  it!  there  are  wine-vaults  under 
the  chapel  I”  answers  downright  Charles.  “ I 
saw  the  name,  Sherrick  A Co. ; offices,  a green 
door,  and  a brass  plate.  It’s  better  to  sit  over 
vaaits  with  wine  in  them  than  coffins.  1 won- 


der if  it’s  the  Sherrick  with  whom  Kew  and 
Jack  Belsize  had  that  ugly  row  f” 

“ What  ugly  row  f — don’t  say  ugly  row.  It 
is  not  a nice  word  to  hear  the  children  use. 
Go  on,  my  darlings.  What  was  the  dispute  of 
Lord  Kew  and  Mr.  Belsize,  and  this  Mr.  Sher- 
rick I” 

**  It  was  all  about  pictures,  and  about  horses, 
and  about  money,  and  about  one  other  subject 
which  enters  into  every  row  that  I ever  heard 
o£” 

“And  what  is  that,  dear?”  asks  the  intiocent 
lady,  hanging  on  her  husband’s  arm,  and  quite 
) pleased  to  have  led  him  to  church  and  brought 
I him  thence.  “And  what  is  it  that  enters  into 
I every  row,  as  you  call  it,  Charles?” 
i “ A woman,  my  love,”  answers  the  gentleman, 
behind  whom  we  have  been  in  imagination 
walking  out  from  Charles  Honeyman’s  church 
on  a Sunday  in  June:  as  the  whole  pavement 
blooms  with  artificial  flowers  and  fresh  bonnets; 
as  there  is  a buzz  and  cackle  all  around  regard- 
ing the  sermon ; as  carriages  drive  off ; as  lady- 
dowagers  walk  home;  as  prayer-books  and 
footmen’s  sticks  gleam  in  the  sun ; as  little  bo3r0 
with  baked  mutton  and  potatoes  pass  from  the 
courts ; os  children  issue  from  the  public-houses 
with  pots  of  beer;  as  the  Reverend  Charles 
Honeyman,  who  has  been  drawing  tears  in  the 
sermon,  and  has  seen,  not  without  complacent 
throbs,  a Secretary  of  State  in  the  pew  beneath 
him,  divests  himself  of  his  rich  silk  cassock  in 
the  vestry,  before  he  walks  away  to  his  neigh- 
boring hermitage — where  have  we  placed  it? 
— in  Walpole  Street  I wish  St  Peter  of  Al- 
cantara could  have  some  of  that  shoulder  of 
mutton  with  the  baked  potatoes,  and  a drink 
of  that  frothing  beer.  See,  yonder  trots  little 
Lord  Dozeley  who  has  been  asleep  for  an  hour 
with  his  head  against  the  wood,  like  St  Peter 
of  Alcantara. 

An  East  Indian  gentleman  and  his  son  wait 
until  the  whole  chapel  is  clear,  and  survey 
Lady  Whittlesea’s  monument  at  their  leisure, 
and  other  hideous  slabs  erected  in  memory  of 
defiinct  frequenters  of  the  chapel.  Whose  was 
that  face  which  Colonel  Newcome  thought  he 
recognized — that  of  a stout  man  who  cams 
down  from  the  organ-gallery?  Could  it  be 
Broff  the  bass  singer,  who  delivered  the  Red- 
Cross  Knight  with  such  applause  at  the  Cars 
of  Melody,  and  who  has  been  singing  in  this 
place?  Tliere  are  some  chapels  in  London, 
where,  the  function  over,  one  almost  expects  to 
see  the  sextons  put  brown  Hollands  over  the 
pews  and  galleries,  as  they  do  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden. 

The  writer  of  these  veracious  pages  was  ones 
walking  through  a splendid  English  palace, 
standing  amidst  parks  and  gardens,  than  which 
none  more  magnificent  has  been  seen  since  the 
days  of  Aladdin,  in  company  with  a melancholy 
friend,  who  viewed  all  things  darkly  through 
his  gloomy  eyes.  The  housekeeper,  pattering 
on  before  us  from  chamber  to  chamber  was  ex- 
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patiating  upon  the  magnificence  of  this  picture ; 
the  beauty  of  that  statue ; the  maryelous  rich- 
ness of  these  hangings  and  carpets ; the  admira- 
ble likeness  of  the  late  Marquis  by  Sir  Thomas ; 
of  his  father,  the  fifth  Earl,  by  Sir  Joshua,  and 
so  on ; when,  in  the  very  richest  room  of  the 
whole  castle,  Hicks — such  was  my  melancholy 
companion’s  name—stopped  the  cicerone  in  her 
prattle,  saying  in  a hollow  voice,  “ And  now. 
Madam,  will  you  show  us  the  closet  tc/tere  th^ 
skeleto^i  is/”  The  seared  functionary  paused 
in  the  midst  of  her  harangue ; that  article  was 
not  inserted  in  the  catalogue  which  she  doily 
utters  to  visitors  for  their  half-crown.  Hicks’s 
question  brought  a darkness  down  upon  the 
hall  where  we  were  standing.  We  did  not  see 
the  room:  and  yet  1 have  no  doubt  there  is 
such  an  one;  and  ever  after,  when  I have 
thought  of  the  splendid  castle  towering  in  the 
midst  of  shady  trees,  under  which  the  dappled 
deer  are  browsing;  of  the  terraces  gleaming 
with  statues,  and  bright  with  a hundred  thou- 
sand flowers ; of  the  bridges  and  shining  fount- 
ains and  rivers  wherein  the  castle  windows  re- 
flect their  festive  gleams,  when  the  halls  are 
filled  with  happy  feosters,  and  over  the  dark- 
ling woods  comes  the  sound  of  music ; — always, 
I say,  when  I think  of  Castle  Bluebeard : — it  is 
to  think  of  that  dark  little  closet,  which  I know 
is  there,  and  which  the  lordly  owner  opens 
shuddering — after  midnight — when  he  is  sleep- 
less and  miiU  go  unlock  it,  when  the  palace  is 
hushed,  when  beauties  are  sleeping  around  him 
unconscious,  and  revelers  are  at  rest.  0 Mrs. 
Housekeeper:  all  the  other  keys  hast  thou: 
but  that  key  thou  hast  not  I 

Have  we  not  all  such  closets,  my  jolly  friend, 
as  well  as  the  noble  Marquis  of  Carabas?  At 
night)  when  all  the  house  is  asleep  but  you, 
don’t  you  get  up  and  peep  into  yours?  When 
you,  in  your  turn,  are  slumbering,  up  gets  Mrs. 
Brown  from  your  side^  steals  down  stairs,  like 
Amina  to  her  ghoul,  clicks  open  the  secret  door, 
and  looks  into  her  dark  depository.  Did  she 
tell  you  of  that  little  affair  with  Smith  long  be- 
fore she  knew  you  ? Pshaw  I who  knows  any 
one  save  himself  alone  f Who,  in  showing  his 
house  to  the  closest  and  dearest,  doesn’t  keep 
back  the  key  of  a closet  or  two  ? I think  of  a 
lovely  reader  laying  down  the  page  and  look- 
ing over  at  her  unconscioia  husband,  asleep, 
perhaps,  after  dinner.  Yes,  Madam,  a closet  he 
hath ; and  you,  wdio  pry  into  every  thing,  shall 
never  have  the  key  of  it  1 think  of  some  hon- 
est Othello  pausing  over  this  very  sentence  in  a 
rail-road  carriage,  and  stealthily  gazing  at  Des- 
demona  oj)positc  to  him,  innocently  administer- 
ing sandwiches  to  their  little  boy — I am  trying 
to  turn  off  the  sentence  with  a joke,  you  see;  1 
feel  it  is  growing  too  dreadful,  too  serious. 

And  to  what,  pray,  do  these  serious,  these 
disagreeable,  these  almost  personal  observations 
tend  f To  this,  simply,  that  Charles  Honeyman, 
the  beloved  and  popular  preacher,  the  elegant 
divine  to  whom  Mijss  Blanche  writes  sonnets^ 


and  whom  Miss  Emily  invites  to  tea;  who 
comes  with  smiles  on  his  lip,  gentle  sympathy 
in  his  tones,  innocent  gayety  in  his  accent ; who 
melts,  rouses,  terrifies  in  the  pulpit ; who 
charms  over  the  tea-um  and  the  bland  bread- 
and-butter  ; Charles  Honeyman  has  one  or  two 
skeleton  closets  in  his  lodgings,  Walpole  Street, 
May  Fair;  and  many  a wakeful  night,  while 
Mrs.  Ridley,  his  landlady,  and  her  tired  hm- 
band,  the  nobleman’s  major-domo — ^while  the 
lodger  on  the  first-floor,  while  the  cook  and 
housemaid,  and  weary  little  boot-boy  are  at 
rest  (mind  you,  they  have  all  got  their  closete, 
which  they  open  with  their  skeleton-keys)— -be 
wakes  up,  and  looks  at  the  ghastly  occupant  of 
that  receptacle.  One  of  the  Reverend  Cliarlei 
Honey  man’s  grizzly  night-haunters  is — but  stop ; 
let  us  give  a little  account  of  the  lodgings,  and 
of  some  of  the  people  frequenting  the  sameu 

First  floor,  Mr  Bagshot,  member  for  a Nor- 
folk borough.  Stout,  jolly  gentleman ; dines  at 
the  Carlton  Club;  greatly  addicted  to  Green- 
wich and  Richmond,  in  the  season ; beta  in  a 
moderate  way ; does  not  go  into  society,  except 
DOW  and  again  to  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  when 
they  give  great  entertainments,  and  once  or 
twice  to  the  houses  of  great  country  dons  who 
dwell  near  him  in  the  country.  Is  not  of  veiy 
good  family ; was,  in  fact,  an  apothecary ; mar- 
ried a woman  with  money,  much  older  than 
himself,  who  does  not  like  London,  and  stops  at 
home  at  Hummingham,  not  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Bagshot ; gives  every  now  and  then 
nice  little  quiet  dinners,  which  Mrs.  Ridley 
cooks  admirably,  to  exceedingly  stupid,  jolly 
old  Parliamentary  fogies,  who  absorb,  with 
much  silence  and  cheerfulness,  a vast  quantity 
of  wine.  They  have  just  begun  to  drink  *84 
claret  now,  that  of  ’15  being  scarce,  and  almost 
drunk  up.  Writes  daily,  and  hears  every  morn- 
ing from  Mrs.  Bagshot ; does  not  read  her  let- 
ters always ; does  not  rise  till  long  past  eleven 
o’clock  of  a Sunday,  and  has  John  Bull  and 
Bell's  lAfe  in  bed ; frequents  the  Blue  Posts 
sometimes ; rides  a stout  cob  out  of  his  conntiy, 
and  pa^^B  like  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  house  is  a Norfolk  hoiise.  Mrs.  Ridlej 
was  housekeeper  to  the  great  ’Squire  Bayhami^ 
who  had  the  estate  before  the  Conqueror,  and 
who  came  to  such  a dreadful  crash  in  the  year 
1825,  the  year  of  the  panic.  Bayhams  still  bo- 
loiigs  to  the  family,  but  in  wliat  a state,  as  those 
can  say  who  recollect  it  in  its  palmy  days  I 
Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  £n* 
gland  were  sold  off ; all  the  timber  cut  d6wn  as 
level  as  a billiard -board.  Mr.  Bayham  now 
lives  up  in  one  corner  of  the  house,  which  used 
to  be  filled  with  the  finest  company  in  Europe. 
I^w  bless  you ! the  Bayhams  have  seen  almost 
all  the  nobility  of  England  come  in  and  go  ont, 
and  was  gentlefolks,  when  many  a fine  lord’s 
father  of  the  present  day  was  sweeping  a count- 
ing house. 

The  house  will  hold  genteelly  no  mors 
these  two  inmates ; but  in  the  season  it  maii- 
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a^e»  to  accommodate  Miea  Caon,  who,  too,  was 
from  Bajhams,  having  been  a governess  there 
to  tlie  young  lady  who  is  dead,  and  who  now 
makes  such  a livelihood  as  she  can  best  raise, 
by  going  out  as  a daily  teacher.  Miss  Cann 
dines  with  Mrs.  Ridley  in  the  adjoining  little 
back  parlor.  Ridley  but  seldom  can  be  spared 
to  partake  of  the  family  dinner,  his  duties  in 
the  house  and  about  the  person  of  my  Lord 
Todmarden  keeping  him  constantly  near  that 
nobleman.  How  little  Miss  Cann  can  go  on 
and  keep  alive  on  the  crumb  she  eats  for  break- 
fast and  the  scrap  she  picks  at  dinner,  da  as- 
tonish Mra  Ridley,  that  it  dul  She  declares 
that  the  two  canary  birds  encaged  in  her  win- 
dow (whence  is  a cheerful  prospect  of  the  back 
of  Lady  Whittlesea’s  chapel)  eat  more  than  Miss 
Cann.  The  two  birds  set  up  a tremendous 
singing  and  chorusing  when  Miss  Cann,  spying 
the  occasion  of  the  first-floor  lodger’s  absence, 
begins  practicing  her  music-pieces.  Such  trills, 
roulades,  and  flourishes  go  on  from  the  birds 
and  the  lodger!  it  is  a wonder  how  any  fingers 
can  move  over  the  jingling  ivory  so  quickly  as 
Miss  Cann’a  Excellent  a woman  as  she  is,  ad- 
mirably virtuous,  frugal,  brisk,  honest,  and 
cheerful,  I would  not  like  to  live  in  lodgings 
where  there  was  a lady  so  addicted  to  playing 
Tariationa  No  more  do^  Honeyman.  On  a 
Saturday,  when  he  is  composing  his  valuable 
sermons  (the  rogue,  you  may  be  sure,  leaves  bis 
work  to  the  last  day,  and  there  are,  I am  given 
to  understand,  among  the  clergy  many  better 
men  than  Honeyman,  who  are  as  dilatory  as 
be),  he  begs,  he  entreats  w'ith  tears  in  his  ey^es, 
that  Miss  Gann’s  music  may  cease.  1 would 
back  little  Cann  to  write  a sermon  against  him, 
for  all  his  reputation  as  a popular  preacher. 

Old  and  weazened  as  that  piano  is,  feeble  and 
cracked  her  voice,  it  is  wonderful  what  a pleas- 
ant concert  she  can  give  in  that  parlor  of  a 
Saturday  evening,  to  Mrs.  Ridley,  who  gene- 
rally dozes  a good  deal,  and  to  a lad,  who  lis- 
tens with  all  his  soul,  witli  tears  sometimes  in 
his  great  eyes,  with  crowding  fancies  filling  his 
brain  and  throbbing  at  his  heart  as  the  artist 
plies  her  bumble  instrument  She  plays  old 
music  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  the  little 
chamber  anon  swells  into  a cathedral,  and  he 
who  listens  beholds  altars  lighted,  priests  min- 
istering, fair  children  swinging  censers,  great 
oriel  windows  gleaming  in  sunset,  and  seen 
through  arched  columns,  and  avenues  of  twilight 
marble.  The  \’oung  fellow  who  hears  her  has 
been  often  and  often  to  the  Opera  and  the 
theatrea  As  she  plays  Don  Juan,  /urliim  comes 
tripping  over  the  meadows,  and  Mas«rtto  after 
her,  with  a crowd  of  peasants  and  maidens: 
and  they  sing  the  sweetest  of  all  music,  and  the 
heart  beats  with  happiness,  and  kindness,  and 
pleasure.  Piano,  pianissimo  I the  city  is  hushed. 
The  lowers  of  the  great  cathedral  rise  in  the 
distance,  its  spires  lighted  by  the  broad  moon. 
The  statues  in  the  moonlit  place  cast  long 
•hadowa  athwart  the  pavement:  but  the  fount- 


ain in  the  midst  is  dressed  out  like  Cinderella 
for  the  night,  and  sings  and  wears  a crest  of 
diamonds  That  great  sombre  street  all  in 
shade,  can  it  be  the  famous  Toledo  ?-^r  is  it  the 
Corso? — or  is  it  the  great  stre^et  in  Madrid,  the 
one  which  leads  to  the  Escurial  where  the  Ru- 
bens and  Velasquez  are!  It  is  Fancy  Street — 
Poetry  Street — Imagination  Street — the  street 
where  lovely  ladies  look  from  balconies,  where 
cavaliers  strike  mandolins  and  draw  swords 
and  engage,  where  long  processions  pass,  and 
venerable  hermits,  with  long  beards,  bless  the 
people:  where  the  rude  soldier^’,  swaggering 
through  the  place  with  flags  and  halberts,  and 
fife  and  dance,  seize  the  slim  waists  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  people,  and  bid  the  pifferari  play 
to  their  dancing.  Blow,  bagpipes,  a storm  of 
harmony!  become  trumpets,  trombones,  ophi- 
cleides,  fiddles,  and  bassoons!  Fire,  gunsl 
Sound,  tocsins ! Shout,  people ! Louder,  shrill- 
er and  sweeter  than  all,  sing  thou,  ravishing 
heroine ! And  see,  on  his  cream-colored  charger 
Massaniello  prances  in,  and  Fra  Diavolo  leapt 
down  the  balcony,  carabine  in  hand;  and 
Huon  of  Bordeaux  sails  up  to  the  quay  with 
the  Sultan’s  daughter  of  Bagdad.  All  these 
delights  and  sights,  and  joys  and  glories,  these 
thrills  of  sympathy,  movements  of  unknown 
longing,  and  visions  of  beauty,  a young  sickly 
lad  of  eighteen  enjoys  in  a little  dark  room 
where  there  is  a bed  disguised  in  the  shape  of 
a wardrobe,  and  a little  old  woman  is  playing 
under  a gas-lamp  on  the  jingling  keys  of  an 
old  piano. 

For  a long  time  Mr.  Samuel  Ridley,  butler 
and  confidential  valet  to  the  Right  Honorable 
John  James  Baron  Todmorden,  was  in  a state 
of  the  greatest  despair  and  gloom  about  his 
only  son,  the  little  John  James — a sickly  and 
almost  deformed  child  of  whom  there  was  no 
making  nothink, ’*  as  Mr.  Ridley  said.  His  fig- 
ure precluded  him  from  following  his  father’s 
profession,  and  waiting  upon  the  British  nobil- 
ity, who  naturally  require  large  and  handsome 
men  to  skip  up  behind  their  rolling  carriage^ 
and  hand  their  plates  at  dinner.  When  John 
James  was  six  years  old  his  father  remarked, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  wasn’t  higher  than  a 
plate-basket  The  boys  jeered  at  him  in  the 
streets — some  whopped  him  in  spite  of  his  di- 
minutive size.  At  school  he  made  but  little 
progress..  He  was  always  sickly  and  dirty,  and 
timid  and  crying,  whimpering  in  the  kitchen 
away  from  his  mother ; who,  though  she  loved 
him,  took  Mr.  Ridley’s  view  of  his  character, 
and  thought  him  little  better  than  an  idiot  until 
such  time  as  little  Miss  Cann  took  him  in  hand, 
when  nt  length  there  was  some  hope  of  him. 

“Half-witted,  you  great  stupid  big  man,” 
says  Miss  Cann,  who  had  a fine  spirit  of  her 
own.  “Tliat  boy  half-witted!  He  has  got 
more  wit  in  his  little  finger  than  you  have  in 
all  your  great  person!  You  are  a very  good 
man,  Ridley,  very  good-natured  I’m  sure,  and 
bear  with  tbe  teasing  of  a waspish  old  woman; 
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but  you  are  not  the  wisest  of  mankind.  Tut, 
tut,  don’t  tell  me.  You  know  you  spell  out  the 
words  when  you  read  the  newspaper  still,  and 
what  would  your  bills  look  like,  if  I did  not 
write  them  in  my  nice  little  hand  ? I tell  you 
that  boy  is  a genius.  I tell  you  that  one  day 
the  world  will  hear  of  him.  His  heart  is  made 
of  pure  gold.  You  think  that  all  the  wit  be- 
longs to  the  big  people.  Look  at  me,  you  great 
tall  man  1 Am  I not  a hundred  times  cleverer 
than  you  are!  Yes,  and  John  James  is  worth 
a thousand  such  insignificant  little  chits  as  I 
am ; and  he  is  as  tall  as  me  too,  sir.  Do  you 
hear  that  ? One  day  I am  determined  he  shall 
dine  at  Lord  Todmorden’s  table,  and  he  shall 
get  the  prize  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  be 
famous,  sir — famous!” 

“Well,  Miss  C.,  I wish  he  may  get  it;  that’s 
all  I say,”  answers  Mr.  Ridley.  “The  poor 
fellow  does  no  harm,  that  I acknowledge ; but 
I never  see  the  good  he  was  up  to  yet.  I wish 
he’d  begin  it ; 1 du  wish  he  would  now.”  And 
the  honest  gentleman  relapses  into  the  study 
of  his  paper. 

All  those  beautiful  sounds  and  thoughts  which 
Miss  Cann  conveys  to  him  out  of  her  charmed 
piano,  the  young  artist  straightway  translates 
into  forms ; and  knights  in  armor,  with  plume 
and  shield,  and  battle-ax;  and  splendid  young 
noblemen  with  flowing  ringlets,  and  bounteous 
plumes  of  feathers,  and  rapiers,  and  russet  boots ; 
and  fierce  banditti  with  crimson  tights,  doublets 
profusely  illustrated  with  large  brass  buttons, 
and  the  dumpy  basket-hilted  claj'mores  known 
to  be  the  favorite  weapon  with  which  these 
whiskered  ruffians  do  battle ; wasp-waisted  peas- 
ant girls,  and  young  countesses  with  0 such 
large  e3’e8  and  cherry  lips! — all  these  splendid 
forms  of  war  and  beauty  crowd  to  the  j^oung 
draughtsman’s  pencil,  and  cover  letter-backs, 
copy-books,  without  end.  If  his  hand  strikes 
off  some  face  peculiarly  lovely,  and  to  his  taste, 
some  fair  vision  that  has  shone  on  his  imagin- 
ation, some  bouri  of  a dancer,  some  bright 
young  lady  of  fashion  in  an  opera-box,  whom 
he  has  seen,  or  fancied  he  has  seen  (for  the 
youth  is  short  sighted,  though  he  hardly  as  yet 
knows  his  misfortune) — if  he  has  made  some 
effort  extraordinarily  successful,  our  young  Pyg- 
malion hides  away  the  master-piece,  and  he 
paints  the  beauty  with  all  his  skill;  the  lips  a 
bright  carmine,  the  eyes  a deep,  deep  cobalt, 
the  checks  a dazzling  vermilion,  the  ringlets  of 
a golden  hue ; and  he  worships  this  sweet  crea- 
ture of  his  in  secret,  fancies  a history  for  her ; 
a castle  to  storm,  a tyrant  usurper  who  keeps 
her  imprisoned,  and  a prince  in  black  ringlets 
and  a spangled  cloak,  wdio  scales  the  tower, 
who  slays  the  tyrant,  and  then  kneels  grace- 
fully at  the  princess’s  feet,  and  says,  “Lady, 
wilt  thou  be  mine  I” 

There  is  a kind  ladj’  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
takes  in  dress-making  for  the  neighboring  maid- 
servants, and  has  a small  establishment  of  lolli- 
pops, theatrical  characters,  and  ginger-beer  for 


the  boys  in  Little  Graggs  Buildings,  hard  by  the 
Running  Footman  public  house,  where  father 
and  other  gentlemen’s  gentlemen  have  their 
club : this  good  soul  also  sells  Sunday  news- 
papers to  the  footmen  of  the  neighboring 
gentry;  and  besides,  has  a stock  of  novels  for 
the  ladies  of  the  upper  servants’  table.  Next 
to  Miss  Cann,  Miss  Flinders  is  John  James’s 
greatest  friend  and  benefactor.  She  has  re- 
marked him  when  he  was  quite  a little  man, 
and  used  to  bring  his  father’s  beer  of  a Sunday. 
Out  of  her  novels  he  has  taught  himself  to  rea^ 
duH  boy  at  the  day-school  though  he  was,  and 
always  the  last  in  his  class  there.  Hours,  happy 
hours,  has  he  spent  cowering  behind  her  coun- 
ter, or  hugging  her  books  under  his  pinafore 
when  he  had  leave  to  carry  them  home.  The 
whole  library  has  passed  through  his  hands,  his 
long,  lean,  tremulous  hands,  and  under  his  eager 
eyes.  He  has  made  illustrations  to  eveiy  one 
of  those  books,  and  been  frightened  at  his  own 
pictures  of  Manfroni  or  the  One-handed  Monk, 
Abellino  the  Terrific  Bravo  of  Venice,  and 
Rinaldo  Rinaldino  Captain  of  Robbers.  How 
he  has  blistered  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  with  hb 
tears,  and  drawn  him  in  his  Polish  cap,  and 
tights,  and  Hessians!  William  Wallace,  the 
Hero  of  Scotland,  how  nobly  he  has  depicted 
him ! With  what  whiskers  and  bushy  ostrich 
plumes! — in  a tight  kilt,  and  with  what  mag> 
nificent  calves  to  his  legs,  laying  about  him  with 
his  battle-ax,  and  bestriding  the  bodies  of  King 
Edward’s  prostrate  cavaliers!  At  this  time 
Mr.  Honeyman  comes  to  lodge  in  Walpole 
Street,  and  brings  a set  of  Scott’s  novels,  for 
which  he  subscribed  when  at  Oxford;  and 
young  John  James,  who  at  first  waits  upon  him 
and  does  little  odd  jobs  for  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, lights  upon  the  volumes,  and  reads  them 
with  such  a delight  and  passion  of  pleasure  as 
all  the  delights  of  future  days  will  scarce  equal 
A fool,  is  he! — an  idle  feller,  out  of  whom  no 
good  will  ever  come,  as  his  father  says.  Thers 
was  a time,  when,  in  despair  of  any  better 
chance  for  him,  his  parents  thought  of  appren- 
ticing him  to  a tailor,  and  John  James  was 
waked  up  from  a dream  of  Rebecca  and  inform- 
ed of  the  cruelty  meditated  against  him.  I for- 
bear to  describe  the  tears  and  terror,  and  frantic 
desperation  in  which  the  poor  boy  was  plunged. 
Little  Miss  Cann  rescued  him  from  that  awful 
board,  and  Honeyman  likewise  interceded  for 
him,  and  Mr.  Bagshot  promised  that  as  soon  mb 
his  party  came  in,  be  would  ask  the  minuter 
for  a tide-waitership  for  him;  for  every  body 
liked  the  solemn,  soft-hearted,  willing,  litUe  lad, 
and  no  one  knew  him  less  than  his  pompous  and 
stupid  and  respectable  father. 

Miss  Cann  painted  flowers  and  card-screens 
elegantly,  and  “ finished”  pencil-drawings  most 
elaborately  for  her  pupils.  She  could  copy 
prints,  BO  that  at  a little  distance  you  would 
scarcely  know  that  the  copj’  in  stumped  chalk 
was  not  a bad  mezzotinto  engraving.  She  even 
had  a little  old  paint-box,  and  ahowed  you  ona 
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or  two  ivory  miniatures  out  of  the  drawer. 
She  gave  Jol^  James  what  little  knowledge  of 
drawing  she  had,  and  handed  him  over  her  in> 
valuable  recipes  for  mixing  water-colors — “ for 
trees  in  foregrounds,  burnt  sienna  and  indigo" 
— “ for  very  dark  foliage,  ivory  black  and  gam- 
bouge" — “for  flesh-color,"  <fcc.  <fec.  John  James 
went  through  her  poor  little  course,  but  not  so 
brilliantly  as  she  expected.  She  was  forced  to 
own  that  several  of  her  pupils*  “ pieces’*  were 
exeouted  much  more  dexterously  than  Johnny 
Ridley’s.  Honeyman  looked  at  the  boy’s  draw- 
ings from  time  to  time  and  said,  “Hm,  ha  I — 
very  clever — a great  deal  of  fancy,  really,’’ 
But  Honeyman  knew  no  more  of  the  subject, 
than  a deaf  and  dumb  man  knows  of  music. 
He  could  talk  the  art— cant  very  glibly,  and 
had  a set  of  Morghens  and  Madonnas  as  became 
a clergyman  and  a man  of  taste;  but  he  saw 
not  with  eyes  such  as  those  wherew  ith  Heaven 
had  endowed  the  humble  little  butler’s  boy,  to 
whom  splendors  of  Nature  were  revealed  to 
vulgar  sights  invisible,  and  beauties  manifest  in 
forms,  colors,  shadows  of  common  objects, 
where  most  of  the  world  saw  only  what  was 
dull,  and  gross,  and  familiar.  One  reads  in  the 
magic  story-books  of  a charm  or  a flower  which 
the  wizard  gives,  and  which  enables  the  bearer 
to  see  the  fairies.  O enchanting  boon  of  Nature, 
which  reveals  to  the  possessor  the  hidden  spirits 
of  beauty  round  about  him  1 spirits  which  the 
strongest  and  most  gifted  masters  compel  into 
painting  or  song.  To  others  it  is  granted  but 
to  have  fleeting  glimpses  of  that  fair  Art- world ; 
and  tempted  by  ambition,  or  barred  by  faint- 
heartedness, or  driven  by  necessity,  to  turn 
away  thence  to  the  vulgar  life-track,  and  the 
light  of  common  day. 

The  reader  who  has  passed  through  Walpole 
Street  scores  of  times,  knows  the  discomfortable 
architecture  of  all,  save  the  great  houses  built 
in  Queen  Anne’s  and  George  the  First’s  time ; 
and  while  some  of  the  neighboring  streets,  to 
wit.  Great  Graggs  Street,  Bolingbroke  Street, 
and  others,  contain  mansions  fairly  coped  with 
atone,  with  little  obelisks  before  the  doors,  and 
great  extinguishers  wherein  the  torches  of  the 
nobility’s  running  footmen  were  put  out  a 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  years  ago : — houses 
which  still  remain  abodes  of  the  quality,  and 
where  you  shall  see  a hundred  carriages  gather 
of  a public  night; — Walpole  Street  has  quite 
faded  away  into  lodgings,  private  hotels,  doc- 
tors’ houses,  and  the  like ; nor  is  No.  23  (Rid- 
ley’s), b}*  any  means  the  best  house  in  the 
street  The  parlor,  furnished  and  tenanted  by 
Miaa  Cann  as  has  been  described ; the  first  floor, 

Bagshot,  Esq.,  M.P. ; the  second  floor, 

Honeyman ; what  remains  but  the  garrets,  and 
the  ample  staircase  and  the  kitchens:  and  the 
family  being  all  put  to  bed,  how  can  you  imag- 
ine there  is  room  for  any  more  inhabitants  f 
And  yet  there  is  one  lodger  more,  and  one  who 
like  almost  all  the  other  personages  mentioned  | 
up  to  the  present  time  (and  some  of  whom  you  j 


have  no  idea  yet),  will  play  a definite  part  in 
the  ensuing  history.  At  night,  when  Honey* 
man  comes  in,  he  finds  on  the  table  three  wax 
bed-room  candles — bis  own,  Bagshot’s  and  an- 
other. At  for  Miss  Gann,  she  is  locked  into 
the  parlor  in  bed  long  ago,  her  stout  little 
walking  shoes  being  on  the  mat  at  the  door. 
At  12  o’clock  at  noon,  sometimes  at  1,  nay  at 
2 and  8 — long  after  Bagshot  is  gone  to  his  com- 
mittees, and  little  Gann  to  her  pupils — a voice 
issues  from  the  very  topmost  floor:  from  a 
room  where  there  is  no  bell,  a voice  of  thunder 
calling  out  “Slavey  I Julia  I Julia,  my  love  I 
Mrs.  Ridley!’’  And  this  summons  not  being 
obeyed,  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that  a 
! pair  of  trowsers  inclosing  a pair  of  boots  with 
I iron  heels,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Prussian  General  who  came  up  to 
help  the  other  christener  of  boots  at  Waterloo^ 
will  be  flung  down  from  the  topmost  story, 
even  to  the  marble  floor  of  the  resounding  halL 
Then  the  boy  Thomas,  otherwise  called  Slavey, 
may  say,  “ There  he  goes  again ;’’  or  Mrs.  Rid- 
ley’s own  back  parlor  bell  rings  vehemently, 
and  Julia  the  cook  will  exclaim,  “Lor  it’s  Mr. 
Frederick.” 

If  the  breeches  and  boots  are  not  understood, 
the  owner  himself  appears  in  great  wrath  danc- 
ing on  the  upper  story,  dancing  down  to  the 
lower  floor ; and  loosely  enveloped  in  a ragged 
and  flowing  robe  de  chambre.  In  this  costume 
and  condition  he  will  dance  into  Honeyman’s 
apai-tment,  where  that  meek  divine  may  be 
sitting  with  a headache  or  over  a novel  or  a 
newspaper,  dance  up  to  the  fire  flapping  bis 
robe-tails,  poke  and  warm  himself  there, 
dance  up  to  the  cupboard  where  his  reverence 
keeps  his  sherry,  and  help  himself  to  a glass. 

“ ScUve,  9pe% Jidei,  lumen eccletia*'  he  will  say ; 
“ here’s  toward  you,  my  buck.  I knows  the  tap. 
Sherrick’s  Marsala  bottled  three  months  after 
date,  at  two  hundred  and  forty-six  shillings  the 
dozen.” 

“Indeed,  indeed  it’s  not”  (and  now  we  are 
coming  to  an  idea  of  the  skeleton  in  poor 
Honeyman’s  closet— not  that  this  huge  hand- 
some jolly  Fred  Bayham  is  the  skeleton,  far 
from  it.  Mr.  Frederick  weighs  fourteen  stone). 
“Indeed,  indeed  it  isn’t,  Fred,  I’m  sure;”  sighs 
the  other.  “You  exaggerate,  indeed  you  da 
The  wine  is  not  dear,  not  by  any  means  so  ex- 
pensive as  you  say.” 

“How  much  a glass,  think  you?”  says  Fred, 
filling  another  bumper.  “A  half-crown  tMnV 
ye  ? — a half-crown,  Honeyman  ? By  cock  and 
pye,  it  is  not  worth  a bender.”  He  says  this 
in  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  tragedian 
of  the  day.  He  can  imitate  any  actor  tragio 
or  comic;  any  known  parliamentary  orator  or 
clergyman,  any  saw,  cock,  cloop  of  a cork 
wrenched  from  a bottle  and  gurgling  of  wine 
into  the  decanter  afterward,  bee  buzzing,  little 
boy  up  a chimney,  Ao.  He  imitates  people 
being  ill  on  board  a steam  packet  so  well  t^t 
he  makes  you  die  of  laughLig : his  uncle  the 
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Bishop  could  not  resist  this  comic  exhibition, 
and  gave  Fred  a check  for  a comfortable  sum 
of  money ; and  Fred,  getting  cash  for  the  check 
at  the  Cave  of  Harmony,  imitated  his  uncle  the 
Bishop  and  his  Chaplain,  winding  up  with  his 
Lordship  and  Chaplain  being  unwell  at  sea — 
the  Chaplain  and  Bishop  quite  natural  and  dis- 
tinct 

**How  much  does  a glass  of  this  sack  cost 
thee,  Charley  f”  resumes  Fred,  after  this  paren- 
thesis. “ Y ou  say  it  is  not  dear.  Charles  Honey- 
man,  you  had  even  from  your  youth  up,  a 
villainous  habit  And  I perfectly  well  remem- 
ber, Sir,  in  boyhood’s  breezy  hour,  when  I was 
the  delight  of  his  school,  that  you  used  to  tell 
lies  to  your  venerable  father.  Y ou  did,  Charles. 
Excuse  the  frankness  of  an  early  friend,  it’s  my 
belief  you’d  rather  lie  than  not  Hm” — he  looks 
at  the  cards  in  the  chimney  glass : — “ Invitations 
to  dinner,  proffers  of  muffins.  Do  lend  me  your 
sermon.  O you  old  impostor!  you  hoary  old 
Ananias!  I say,  Charley,  why  haven’t  you 
picked  out  some  nice  girl  for  yours  truly  f One 
with  lands  and  beeves,  with  rents  and  consols, 
mark  you!  I have  no  money,  *tis  true,  but 
then  1 don’t  owe  as  much  as  you.  I am  a 
handsomer  man  than  you  are.  Look  at  this 
chest  (he  slaps  it),  these  limbs,  they  are  manly. 
Sir,  manly.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake.  Bay  ham,”  cries  Mr. 
Honeyman,  white  with  terror;  “if  any  body 
were  to  come — ** 

“ What  did  I say  anon,  Sir?  that  I was  manly,  ‘ 
ay,  manly.  Let  any  ruffian,  save  a bailiff,  come 
and  meet  the  doughty  arm  of  Frederick  Bay- 
ham.” 

“ 0 Lord,  Lord,  here’s  somebody  coming  into 
the  room!”  cries  Charles,  sinking  back  on  the 
sofa,  as  the  door  opens. 

“Ha!  dost  thou  come  with  murderous  in- 
tent t”  and  he  now  advances  in  an  approved 
offensive  attitude,  “ Caitiff,  come  on,  come  on !” 
and  he  walks  off  with  a tragic  laugh,  crying, 
“ Ha,  ha,  ha,  ’tis  but  the  slavey  1” 

The  slavey  has  Mr.  Frederick’s  hot  water,  and 
a bottle  of  soda  water  on  the  same  tray.  He 
has  been  instructed  to  bring  soda  whenever  he 
hears  the  word  slavey  pronounced  from  above, 
the  bottle  explodes,  and  Frederick  drinks,  and 
hisses  after  his  drink  as  though  he  had  been  all 
hot  within. 

“ What’s  o’clock  now,  slavey — ^half-past  three  f 
Let  me  see,  I breakfasted  exactly  ten  hours  ago, 
in  the  rosy  morning  off  a modest  cup  of  coffee 
in  Covent  Garden  Market  Coffee,  a penny; 
bread  a simple  half-penny.  What  has  Mi^ 
Ridley  for  dinner  f” 

“ Please,  Sir,  roast  pork.” 

“Get  me  some.  Bring  it  into  my  room,  un- 
less, Honeyman,  you  insist  upon  my  having  it 
here,  kind  fellow!” 

At  the  moment  a smart  knock  comes  to  the 
door,  and  Fred  says,  “ Well,  Charley  it  may  be 
a friend  or  a lady  come  to  confess,  and  Fm  off ; 
1 knew  you’d  be  sorry  1 was  going.  Tom; 


bring  up  my  things,  brush  ’em  gently,  you 
scoundrel,  and  don’t  take  the  nap  off.  Briii^ 
up  the  roast  pork,  and  plenty  of  apple  sauce, 
tell  Mrs.  Ridley,  with  my  love ; and  one  of  Mr. 
Honeyman’s  shirts,  and  one  of  his  razors.  Adieu^ 
Charles!  Amend!  Remember  me!”  And  he 
vanishes  into  the  upper  chambers. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ilf  WHICH  XVBRT  ONX  IS  ASKCD  TO  DIHHXR. 

John  James  had  opened  the  door,  hastening 
to  welcome  a friend  and  patron,  the  eight  of 
whom  always  gladdened  the  youth’s  eyes ; no 
other  than  Clive  Newcome — in  young  Ridley’s 
opinion,  the  most  splendid,  fortunate,  beautiful, 
high-born,  and  gifted  youth  this  island  contain- 
ed. What  generous  boy  in  his  time  has  not 
worshiped  somebody?  Before  the  female  en- 
slaver makes  her  appearance,  every  lad  has  a 
friend  of  friends,  a crony  of  cronies,  to  whom  he 
writes  immense  letters  in  vacation,  whom  he 
cherishes  in  his  heart  of  hearts ; whose  sister 
he  proposes  to  marry  in  after  life ; whose  purse 
he  shares;  for  whom  ho  will  take  a thrashing 
if  need  be ; who  is  his  hero.  Clive  was  John 
James’s  youthful  divinity:  when  he  wanted  to 
draw  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  a Prince,  Ivanhoe, 
or  some  one  splendid  and  egregious,  it  was  Clive 
he  took  for  a modeL  His  heart  leaped  when  he 
saw  the  young  fellow.  He  would  walk  cheer- 
fully to  Grey  Friars,  with  a letter  or  message 
for  Clive ; on  the  chance  of  seeing  him,  and  get* 
ting  a kind  word  from  him,  or  a shake  of  the 
hand.  An  ex-butler  of  Lord  Todmorden  was  a 
pensioner  in  the  Grey  Friars  Hospital  (it  has 
been  said  that,  at  that  ancient  establishment,  is 
a college  for  old  men,  as  well  as  for  boys),  and 
this  old  man  would  come  sometimes  to  his  suc- 
cessor’s Sunday  dinner,  and  grumble  from  the 
hour  of  that  meal,  until  nine  o’clock,  when  he 
was  forced  to  depart,  so  as  to  be  within  Grey 
Friars’  gates  before  ten ; grumble  about  his  din- 
ner— ^grumble  about  his  beer — grumble  about 
the  number  of  chapels  he  had  to  attend,  about 
the  gown  he  wore,  about  the  Master’s  treatment 
of  him,  about  the  want  of  plums  in  the  pudding, 
as  old  men  and  school-boys  grumble.  It  was 
wonderful  what  a liking  John  James  tuok  to 
this  odious,  querulous,  graceless,  stupid,  and 
snuffy  old  man,  and  how  he  would  find  pre- 
texts for  visiting  him  at  his  lodging  in  the  old 
hospital.  He  actually  took  that  journey,  that 
he  might  have  a chance  of  seeing  Clive.  He 
sent  Clive  notes  and  packets  of  drawings; 
thanked  him  for  books  lent,  asked  advice  al>ont 
future  reading — any  thing,  so  that  he  might 
have  a sight  of  his  pride,  Ms  patron,  his  para- 
gon. 

I am  afraid  Clive  Newcome  employed  him  to 
smuggle  rum  shrub  and  cigars  into  the  prem- 
ises; giving  him  apj)ointment8  in  the  school 
precincts,  where  young  Clive  would  come  and 
stealthily  receive  the  forbidden  goods.  The 
poor  lad  was  known  by  the  boys,  and  called 
Newcome’s  Punch.  He  was  all  but  hunehback- 
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ed;  long  and  lean  in  the  arm;  sallow,  with  a 
great  forehead,  and  waving  black  hair,  and 
large  melancholy  eyea. 

What,  ie  it  yon,  J.  J.  f”  cries  Clive  gayly, 
when  his  humble  friend  appears  at  the  door. 
**  Father,  this  is  my  friend  Ridley.  This  is  the 
fellow  what  can  draw.** 

**  I know  who  I will  back  against  any  young 
man  of  his  size  at  that,'*  says  the  Colonel,  look- 
ing at  Clive  fondly.  He  considered  there  was 
not  such  a genius  in  the  world;  and  had  al- 
ready thought  of  having  some  of  Clive’s  draw- 
ings published  by  McLean  of  the  Haymarket 

“ This  is  my  father,  just  come  from  India — 
and  Mr.  Pendennis,  an  old  Grey  Friars*  man.  Is 
my  uncle  at  home?”  Both  these  gentlemen 
bmtow  rather  patronizing  nods  of  the  head  on 
the  lad  introduced  to  them  as  J.  J.  His  exte- 
rior is  but  mean-looking.  Colonel  Newcome, 
one  of  the  humblest-minded  men  alive,  has  yet 
his  old-fashioned  military  notions;  and  speaks 
to  a butler’s  son  as  to  a private  soldier,  kindly, 
but  not  familiarly. 

Mr.  Honeyman  is  at  home,  gentlemen,”  the 
young  lad  mys,  humbly.  **  Shall  1 show  you 
up  to  his  room  !’*  And  we  walk  up  the  stairs 
after  our  guide.  We  find  Mr.  Honeyman  deep 
in  study  on  his  sofa,  with  **  Pearson  on  the 
Creed”  before  him.  The  novel  has  been  whipped 
under  the  pillow.  Clive  found  it  there  some 
short  time  afterward,  during  his  uncle’s  tem- 
porary absence  in  his  dressing-room.  He  has 
agreed  to  suspend  his  theological  studies,  and 
go  out  with  his  brother-in-law  to  dine. 

As  Clive  and  his  friends  were  at  Honeyman *s 
door,  and  just  as  we  were  entering  to  see  the 
divine  seated  in  state  before  his  folio,  Clive 
whispers,  “ J.  J.,  come  along,  old  fellow,  and 
show  us  some  drawings.  What  are  you  doing  ?” 

**  I was  doing  some  Arabian  JSights,”  says  J. 
J.,  **  up  in  my  room ; and  hearing  a knock 
which  I thought  was  yours,  I came  down.” 

“Show  us  the  pictures.  Let’s  go  up  into 
your  room,”  cries  Clive. 

“ What — will  you  I”  says  the  other.  “ It  is 
but  a very  small  place.” 

“ Never  mind,  come  along,”  says  Clive ; and 
the  two  lads  disappear  together,  leaving  the 
three  grown  gentlemen  to  discourse  together, 
or  rather  two  of  us  to  listen  to  Honeyman,  who 
expatiates  upon  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  the 
difficulties  of  the  clerical  oaUing,  the  honor 
Colouel  Newcome  does  him  by  a visit,  Ac.,  with 
hk  usual  eloquence. 

After  a while  Clive  comes  down  without  J.  J., 
from  the  upper  regions.  He  is  greatly  excited 
**  Oh,  sir,”  he  says  to  his  father,  “ you  talk  about 
my  drawings — you  should  see  J.  J.’s  I By  Jove, 
that  fellow  is  a genius.  They  are  beautiful, 
nr.  You  seem  actually  to  read  the  Arabian 
Nights,  you  know,  only  in  pictures.  There  is 
Scheherazade  telling  the  stories,  and — what  do 
you  call  her? — Dinarzade  and  the  Sultan  sitting 
in  bed  and  listening.  Such  a grim  old  cove  1 
You  see  he  has  cut  off  ever  so  many  of  his 


wives*  heada  I can’t  think  where  that  chap 
gets  his  ideas  from.  I can  beat  him  in  drawing 
horses,  I know,  and  dogs ; but  1 can  only  draw 
what  1 see.  Some  how  he  seems  to  see  things 
we  don’t,  don’t  you  know.  Oh,  father,  I’m  de- 
termined I’d  rather  be  a painter  than  any 
thing.”  And  he  falls  to  drawing  horses  and 
dogs  at  his  uncle's  table,  round  which  the  eld* 
ers  are  seated. 

“I’ve  settled  it  up  stairs  with  J.  J.,”  says 
Clive,  working  away  with  his  pen.  “We  shall 
take  a studio  together ; perhaps  will  go  abroad 
together.  Won’t  that  be  fun,  father?” 

“My  dear  Clive,”  remarks  Mr.  Hone}Tnan, 
with  bland  dignity,  “there  are  degrees  in  soci- 
ety which  we  must  respect.  You  surely  can 
not  think  of  being  a pr<^e8sional  artist  Such 
a profession  is  very  well  for  your  young  prot6g6 ; 
but  for  you — ” 

“What  for  me!”  cries  Clive.  “We  are  no 
such  great  folks  that  I know  of;  and  if  we  were, 
I say  a painter  is  as  good  as  a lawyer,  or  a doc- 
tor, or  even  a soldier.  In  Dr.  Johnson’s  Life, 
which  my  father  is  always  reading — I like  to 
read  about  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  best : 1 think 
he  is  the  best  gentleman  of  all  in  the  book. 
My!  wouldn’t  1 like  to  paint  a picture  like 
Lord  Heathfield  in  the  National  Gallery  f 
Wouldn't  I just  ? I think  I would  sooner  have 
done  that,  than  have  fought  at  Gibraltar.  And 
those  Tliree  Graces — oh,  aren’t  they  graceful? 
And  that  Cardinal  Beaufort  at  Dulwich!  it 
frightens  me  so,  1 daren’t  look  at  it  Wasn’t 
llo^^nolds  a clipper,  that’s  all?  and  wasn’t  Ru- 
bens a brick!  He  was  an  embassador  and 
Knight  of  the  Bath ; and  so  was  V andyck.  And 
Titian,  and  Raphael,  and  Velasquez?  I’ll  just 
trouble  you  to  show  me  better  gentlemen  than 
them,  uncle  Charles.” 

“ Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  pictorial 
calling  is  not  honorable,”  says  uncle  Charles; 
“ but  as  the  world  goes  there  are  other  profes- 
sions in  greater  repute;  and  I should  have 
thought  Colonel  Newcome’s  son — ” 

“ He  shall  follow  his  own  bent,”  said  the 
Colonel ; “ as  long  as  his  calling  is  honest  it  be- 
comes a gentleman ; and  if  he  were  to  take  a 
fancy  to  play  on  the  fiddle — actually  on  the 
fiddle — I shouldn’t  object.” 

“Such  a rum  chop  there  was  up  stairs!” 
Clive  resumes,  looking  up  from  his  scribbling. 
“ He  was  walking  up  and  down  on  the  landing 
in  a dressing-gown,  with  scarcely  any  other 
clothes  on,  holding  a plate  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pork  chop  he  was  munching  with  the  other. 
Like  this”  (ond  Clive  draws  a figure).  “ What 
do  you  think,  sir?  He  was  in  the  Cave  of  Har- 
mony, he  says,  that  night  you  fiared  up  about 
Captain  Costigan.  He  knew  me  at  once;  and 
he  says,  ‘Sir,  your  father  acted  like  a gentle- 
man, a Christian,  and  a roan  of  honor.  Max- 
inia  debetur  puero  reverenticu  Give  him  my 
compliments.  I don’t  know  his  highly  respect- 
able name^’  His  highly  respectable  name,” 
says  divs^  cracking  with  laughter — “those 
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were  his  very  words.  * And  inform  him  that  1 
am  an  orphan  myself — in  needy  circumstances* 
— he  said  he  was  in  needy  circumstances ; ‘ and 
I heartily  wish  he’d  adopt  me.’” 

The  lad  puffed  out  his  face,  made  his  voice 
as  loud  and  as  deep  as  he  could ; and  from  his 
imitation  and  the  picture  he  had  drawn,  I knew 
at  once  that  Fred  Bayham  was  the  man  he 
mimicked. 

“ And  does  the  Red  Rover  live  here,”  cried 
Mr.  Pendennis,  **  and  have  we  earthed  him  at 
last  f ” 

**He  sometimes  comes  here,”  Mr.  Honeyman 
said  with  a careless  manner.  “My  landlord 
and  landlady  were  butler  and  housekeeper  to 
his  father,  Bayham  of  Bayham,  one  of  the  old- 
est families  in  Europe.  And  Mr.  Frederick 
Bayham,  the  exceedingly  eccentric  person  of 
whom  you  speak,  was  a private  pupil  of  my 
own  dear  father  in  our  happy  days  at  Bore- 
hambury.” 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  before  the  occupant  of 
the  lodgings  could  say  “Come  ini”  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Bayham  made  his  app^rance ; arrayed 
in  that  peculiar  costume  which  he  affected.  In 
those  days  we  wore  very  tall  stocks,  only  a 
very  few  poetic  and  eccentric  persons  venturing 
on  the  Byron  collar;  but  Fred  Bayham  con- 
fined his  neck  by  a simple  ribbon,  which  allow- 
ed his  great  red  whiskers  to  curl  freely  round 
his  capacious  jowL  He  wore  a black  frock  and 
a large  broad-brimmed  hat>  and  looked  some- 
what like  a Dissenting  preacher.  At  other 
periods  you  would  see  him  in  a green  coat  and 
a blue  neckcloth,  as  if  the  turf  or  the  driving 
of  coaches  was  his  occupation. 

“I  have  hoard  from  the  young  man  of  the 
house  who  you  were,  Colonel  Newcome,”  he 
said  with  the  greatest  gravity,  “ and  happened 
to  be  present,  Sir,  the  other  night ; for  I was  a- 
weary,  having  been  toiling  all  the  day  in  lite- 
rary labor,  and  needed  some  refreshment  1 
happened  to  be  present  Sir,  at  a scene  which 
did  yon  the  greatest  honor,  and  of  which  I 
spoke,  not  knowing  you,  with  something  like 
levity  to  your  son.  He  is  an  ingenui  vtUtus 
puer  ingenuiqite  pudorii — Pendennis,  how  are 
you  f And  I thought,  Sir,  I would  come  down 
and  tender  an  apology  if  I had  said  any  words 
that  might  savor  of  offense,  to  a gentleman  who 
was  in  the  right  as  I told  the  room  when  you 
quitted  it  as  Mr.  Pendennis,  I am  surt  will  re- 
member.” 

Mr.  Pendennis  looked  surprise  and  perhaps 
negation. 

“You  forget  Pendennis?  Those  who  quit 
the  room.  Sir,  often  forget  on  the  morrow  what 
occurred  during  the  revelry  of  the  night  You 
did  right  in  refusing  to  return  to  Uiat  scene. 
We  public  men  are  obliged  often  to  seek  our 
refr^ment  at  hours  when  luckier  individuals 
are  lapt  in  slumber.” 

“And  what  may  be  your  oooupation,  Mr. 
Bayham!”  asks  the  Colonel,  rather  gloomily, 


for  he  had  an  idea  that  Bayham  was  adopting 
a strain  of  persiflage  which  the  Indian  gentle- 
man by  no  means  relished.  Never  saying  aught 
but  a kind  word  to  any  one,  he  was  on  fire  at 
the  notion  that  any  one  should  take  a liberty 
with  him. 

“A  barrister.  Sir,  but  without  businees — a 
literary  man  who  can  but  seldom  find  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  the  works  of  his  brains— a 
gentleman,  Sir,  who  has  met  with  neglect,  per- 
haps merited,  peibaps  undeserved,  from  his 
family.  I get  my  bread  as  best  1 may.  On 
that  evening  I had  been  lecturing  on  the  genius 
of  some  of  our  conuc  writers  at  the  Partheno- 
psBon,  Hackney.  My  audience  was  scanty,  per- 
haps equal  to  my  desei-ts.  I came  home  on 
foot  to  an  egg  and  a glass  of  beer  after  mid- 
night, and  witnessed  the  scene  which  did  you 
so  much  honor.  What  is  this!  1 fancy  a lu- 
dicrous picture  of  myself” — ho  had  taken  up 
the  sketch  which  Clive  had  been  drawing — ^**1 
like  fun,  even  at  my  own  expense,  and  can  af- 
ford to  laugh  at  a joke  which  is  meant  in  good 
humor.” 

This  speech  quite  reconciled  the  honest  Col- 
oneL  “ I am  sure  the  author  of  that,  Mr.  Bay- 
ham, means  you  or  any  man  no  harm.  Why! 
the  rascal.  Sir,  has  drawn  me,  his  own  father, 
and  I have  sent  the  drawing  to  Major  Hobbs^ 
who  is  in  command  of  my  regiment  Chinnery 
himself.  Sir,  couldn’t  hit  off  a likeness  better; 
he  has  drawn  me  on  horseback,  and  he  has 
drawn  me  on  foot,  and  he  has  drawn  my  friend, 
Mr.  Binnie,  who  lives  with  me.  W e have  scores 
of  his  drawings  at  my  lodgings ; and  if  you  will 
favor  us  by  dining  with  us  to-day,  and  these 
gentlenoen,  you  shall  see  that  you  are  not  the 
only  person  caricatured  by  Clive  here.” 

“ 1 just  took  some  little  dinner  up  stairs^  Sir, 
I am  a moderate  man,  and  can  live,  if  need  be^ 
like  a Spartan ; but  to  join  such  good  company 
I will  gladly  use  the  knife  and  fork  again. 
You  will  excuse  the  traveler’s  dress?  I keep 
a room  here,  which  1 use  only  occasionally,  and 
am  at  present  lodging — in  the  country.” 

When  Honeyman  was  ready,  the  Colonel, 
who  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Church, 
would  not  hear  of  going  out  of  the  room  before 
the  clergyman,  and  took  his  arm  to  walk.  Bay- 
ham then  fell  to  Mr.  Penden^s’s  lot,  and  they 
went  together.  Through  Hill  Street  and  Berke- 
ley Square  their  course  was  straight  enough; 
but  at  Hay  Hill,  Mr.  Bayham  made  an  abrupt 
tack  larboard,  engaging  in  a labyrinth  of  stia- 
bles,  and  walking  a long  way  round  from  Clif* 
ford  Street,  whither  we  were  bemnd.  He  hint* 
ed  at  a cab,  but  Pendennis  refused » to  ride,  be- 
ing, in  truth,  anxious  to  see  which  way  his 
eccentric  companion  would  steer.  “Tliere 
are  reasons,”  growled  Bayham,  “which  need 
not  be  explained  to  one  of  your  experience, 
why  Bond  Street  must  be  avoided  by  some  men 
peculiarly  situated.  The  smell  of  Truefitt^s 
pomatum  makes  me  ill  Tell  me,  Pendennis,  is 
this  Indian  warrior  a rqjah  of  large  wealth? 
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Could  he,  do  you  think,  recommend  me  to  a 
■itnation  in  the  East  India  Company  I I would 
gladly  take  any  honest  post  in  which  fidelity 
might  be  useful,  genius  might  be  appreciated, 
and  courage  rewarded.  Here  we  are  The 
hotel  se^B  comfortable  1 nerer  was  in  it 
before." 

When  we  entered  the  Coloners  sitting-room 
at  Nerot'a,  we  found  the  waiter  engaged  in  ex- 
tending the  table.  “We  are  a larger  party 
than  I expected,"  our  host  said.  “I  met  my 
brother  Biy-an  on  horseback  leaying  cards  at 
that  great  house  irt Street.” 

“The  Russian  Embassy,”  says  Mr.  Honey^ 
man,  who  knew  the  town  quite  well 

“ And  he  said  he  was  disengaged  and  would 
dine  with  us,”  continues  the  ColoneL  i 

“Am  I to  understand.  Colonel  Newcome,” 
says  Mr.  Frederick  Bayham,  “ that  you  are  re- 
lated to  the  eminent  bankef,  Sir  Bryan  New- 
come,  who  gives  such  uncommonly  swell  parties 
in  Park  Lane  I” 

“ YThat  is  a swell  party  ?”  asks  the  Colonel, 
laughing.  “I  dined  with  my  brother  last 
Wednesday;  and  it  was  a very  grand  dinner 
certainly.  The  Governor-General  himself  could 
not  give  a more  splendid  entertainment.  But, 
do  you  know,  I scarcely  had  enough  to  eat? 

I don’t  eat  side  dishes  ; and  as  for  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England,  why,  the  meat  was  put  on 
the  table,  and  whisked  away  like  Sancho’s  in- 
anguration  feast  at  Barataria.  We  did  not  dine 
till  nine  o’clock.  I like  a few  glasses  of  claret 
and  a cosy  talk  after  dinner ; but — well,  well” 
~-^no  doubt  the  worthy  gentleman  was  accus- 
ing himself  of  telling  talcs  out  of  school  and 
had  come  to  a timely  repentance).  “ Our  din- 
ner, I hope,  will  be  different  Jack  Binuie 
will  take  care  of  that  That  fellow  is  full  of 
anecdote  and  fun.  You  will  meet  one  or  two 
more  of  our  service : Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  who 
is  not  a bad  chap  over  a glass  of  wine ; Mr. 
Pendennis’s  chum,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  my 
nephew,  Barnes  Newcome — a dry  fellow  at 
first,  but  I dare  say  he  has  good  about  him 
when  you  know  him ; almost  every  man  has,” 
said  the  good-natured  philosopher.  “ Clive,  you 
rogue,  mind  and  be  moderate  with  the  Cham- 
pagne, Sir!” 

“Champagne ’s  for  women,”  says  Clive.  “I 
stick  to  claret” 

“ I say,  Pendennis,”  here  Bayham  remarked, 

“ it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  F.  B.  has  got 
into  a good  thing.” 

Mr.  Pendennis  seeing  there  was  a great  party 
was  for  going  home  to  his  chambers  to  dress. 
“Hml”  says  Mr.  Bayham,  “don't  see  the  ne- 
cessity. What  right-minded  man  looks  at  the 
exterior  of  his  neighbor?  He  looks,  Aere,  Sir, 
and  examines  there'*  and  Bayham  tapped  his 
forehead,  which  was  expansive,  and  then  his 
heart,  which  he  considered  to  be  in  the  right 
place. 

“ What  is  this  I hear  about  dressing  ?”  asks 
OUT  host  “ Bine  in  your  frock,  my  good  fnend. 
You  VHL— No.  46.— 2 A 


and  welcome,  if  yonr  dress-coat  is  in  the  coun- 
try.” 

“ It  is  at  present  at  an  uncle's,”  Mr.  Bayham 
said,  with  great  gravity,  “ and  I take  your  hos- 
pitality as  you  offer  it,  Colond  Newcome,  cor- 
dially and  frankly.”  ^ 

Honest  Mr.  Binnie  made  his  appearance  a 
short  time  before  the  appointed  hour  of  receiv- 
ing the  guests,  aiTayed  in  a tight  little  pair  of 
trowsors,  and  white  silk  stockings  and  pumps, 
his  bald  head  shining  like  a billiard-ball,  his 
jolly  gills  rosy  with  good  humor.  He  was 
bent  on  pleasure.  “ Hey,  lads  I”  says  he ; “ but 
we'll  make  a night  of  it  We  haven’t  had  a 
night  since  the  farewell  dinner  off  Plymouth.’' 

“And  a jolly  night  it  was,.  James,”  ejaculates 
the  ColoneL 

“ Egad,  what  a song  that  Tom  Morris  sings.” 

“ And  your  Jock  o’Hozeldean  is  as  good  as  a 
play,  Jack.**  / 

“And  I think  you  beat  iny  one  I iver  hard 
in  Tom  Bowling  yourself,  Tom  I”  cries  the  Cblo- 
nel’s  delighted  chum.  Mr.  Pendennis  opened 
the  eyes  of  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  renewing  these  festivities,  but  he  kept 
the  lips  of  prudence  closed.  And  now  the  car- 
riages began  to  drive  up,  and  the  guests  of 
Colonel  Newcome  to  arrive. 
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Being  rather  young  at  present — I am  getting 
on  in  years,  but  still  I am  rather  young — 
I have  no  particular  adventures  of  my  own  to 
fall  back  upon.  It  wouldn’t  much  interest  any 
body  here,  I suppose,  to  know  what  a screw 
the  Reverend  is,  or  what  a griffin  she  is,  or  how 
they  do  stick  it  into  parents — ^particularly  hair- 
cutting,  and  medical  attendance.  One  of  our 
fellows  was  charged  in  his  half’s  account  twelve 
and  sixpence  for  two  pills — tolerably  profitable 
at  six  and  threepence  a piece,  I should  think — 
and  he  never  took  them  either,  but  put  them 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket 

As  to  the  beefi  it’s  shamefuL  It’s  not  beet 
Regular  beef  isn’t  veins.  You  can  chew  regu- 
lar beef.  Besides  which,  there’s  gravy  to  regu- 
lar beef,  and  you  never  see  a drop  to  ours.  An- 
other of  our  fellows  went  home  ill,  and  heard 
the  family  doctor  tell  liis  father  that  he  couldn’t 
account  for  his  complaint  unless  it  was  the 
beer.  Of  course  it  was  the  beer,  and  well  it 
might  be  I 

However,  beef  and  Old  Cheeseman  are  two 
different  things.  So  is  beer.  It  was  Old  Cheese- 
man  I meant  to  tell  about;  not  the  manner  in 
which  our  fellows  get  their  constitutions  de- 
streyed  for  the  sake  of  profit 
Why,  look  at  the  pie-crust  alone.  There’s 
BO  fiakincss  in  it  It’s  solid — ^like  damp  lead. 
Then  our  fellows  get  nightmares,  and  are  bol- 
stered for  calling  out  and  waking  other  fellows. 
Who  can  wonder  I 

Old  Cheeseman  one  night  walked  in  his  sleep, 
put  his  hat  on  over  hia  night-cap,  got  hold  of  a 
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fishing-rod  and  a oricket-bat,  and  went  down 
into  the  parlor,  where  they  naturally  thought 
from  his  appearance  he  was  a Ghost.  Why,  he 
never  would  have  done  that,  if  hb  meals  had 
been  wholesome.  When  we  all  begin  to  walk 
in  our  sleeps,  I suppose  theyll  be  sorry  for  it 

Old  Cheeseman  wasn’t  second  Latin  Master 
then ; he  was  a fellow  himselt  He  was  first 
brought  there,  very  small,  in  a post-chaise,  by 
a woman  who  was  always  taking  snuff  and 
shaking  him — and  that  was  the  most  he  re- 
membered about  it  He  never  went  home  for 
the  holidays.  His  accounts  (he  never  learnt 
any  extras)^  were  sent  to  a Bank,  and  the  Bank 
paid  them ; and  he  had  a brown  suit  twice  a 
year,  and  went  into  boots  at  twelve.  They 
were  always  too  big  for  him,  too. 

In  the  Midsummer  holidays,  some  of  our  fel- 
lows who  lived  within  walking  distance,  used 
to  come  back  afid  climb  the  trees  outside  the 
playground  wall,  on  purpose  to  look  at  Old 
Cheeseman  reading  there  by  himself.  He  was 
always  as  mild  as  the  tea — and  that*s  pretty 
mild,  I should  hope! — so  when  they  whistled 
to  him,  he  looked  up  and  nodded;  and  when 
they  said  Halloa,  Old  Cheeseman,  what  have 
you  had  for  dinner?”  he  said  “Boiled  mutton;” 
and  when  they  said  “An’t  it  solitary.  Old 
Cheeseman?”  he  said  “It  is  a little  dull,  some- 
times;” and  then  they  said  “Well,  good  by. 
Old  Cheeseman!”  and  climbed  down  again.  Of 
course  it  was  imposing  on  Old  Cheeseman  to 
give  him  nothing  but  boiled  mutton  through  a 
whole  vacation,  but  that  was  just  like  the  sys- 
tem. When  they  didn’t  give  him  boiled  mut- 
ton they  gave  him  rice  pudding,  pretending  it 
was  a treat  And  saved  the  butcher. 

So  old  Cheeseman  went  on.  The  holidays 
brought  him  into  other  trouble  besides  the  lone- 
liness; because  when  the  fellows  began  to  come 
back,  not  W'anting  to,  he  was  always  glad  to 
see  them:  which  was  aggravating  when  they 
were  not  at  all  glad  to  see  him,  and  so  he  got 
his  head  knocked  against  walls,  and  that  was 
the  way  his  nose  bled.  But  he  was  a favorite 
in  general.  Once,  a subscription  was  raised 
for  him ; and,  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  he  Tvas 
presented  before  llie  holidays  with  two  white 
mice,  a rabbit,  a pigeon,  and  a beautiful  puppy. 
Old  Cheeseman  cried  about  it — especially  soon 
afterward,  when  they  all  ate  one  another. 

Of  course  Old  Cheeseman  used  to  be  called 
by  the  names  of  all  sorts  of  cheeses — Double 
Glo’sterman,  Family  Cheshiremau,  Dutchman, 
North  Wiltshireman,  and  all  that.  But  he  nev- 
er minded  it  And  I don’t  mean  to  say  he  was 
old  iu  point  of  years — because  he  wasn’t— only 
be  was  called,  from  the  first.  Old  Cheeseman. 

At  last,  Old  Cheeseman  was  made  second 
Latin  Muster.  He  was  brought  in  one  moniing 
at  the  beginning  of  a new  lialf,  and  presented 
to  the  school  in  that  capacity  as  “ Mr.  Cheese- 
man.” Then  our  fellows  all  agreed  that  Old 
Cheeseman  was  a spy,  and  a deserter,  who  bad 
gone  over  to  tbe  enemy’s  camp,  and  sold  him- 


self for  gold.  It  was  no  excuse  for  him  Uiat  he 
had  sold  himself  for  very  little  gold — two  pound 
ten  a quarter,  and  his  washing,  as  was  report- 
ed. It  was  decided  by  a Parliament  which  sat 
about  it,  that  Old  Cheeseman’s  mercenary  mo- 
tives could  alone  be  taken  into  account,  and 
that  he  had  “ coined  our  blood  for  drachmas.” 
The  Parliament  took  the  expression  out  of  the 
quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

When  it  was  settled  in  this  strong  way  that 
old  Cheeseman  was  a tremendous  traitor,  whe 
had  wormed  himself  into  our  fellows’  secrets  oo 
purpose  to  get  himself  into  favor  by  giving  up 
every  thing  he  knew,  all  courageous  fellowi 
were  invited  to  come  forward  and  enroll  them- 
selves in  a society  for  making  a set  against  him. 
The  President  of  the  society  was  First  boy, 
named  Bob  Tarter.  His  father  was  in  the  We^ 
Indies,  and  he  owned,  himself  that  his  father 
was  worth  milliona  He  had  great  power 
I among  our  fellows,  and  he  wrote  a parody,  be- 
ginning, 

**  Who  made  believe  to  be  so  meek 
That  we  ooold  hardly  hear  him  apeak. 

Yet  tamed  out  an  Informing  Sneak  T 

Old  Cheeseman.** 

— and  on  in  that  way  through  more  tlian  a 
dozen  verses,  which  he  used  to  go  and  sing,  ev- 
ery moraing,  close  by  the  new  master’s  desk. 
He  trained  one  of  the  low  boj’s,  too — a rosy 
cheeked  little  Brass,  who  didn’t  care  what  ha 
did — to  go  up  to  him  with  his  r..atin  Grammar 
one  morning,  and  say  it  so:  XominatlimA  pro- 
noniinum  — Old  Cheeseman,  raro  exprimitur — 
was  never  suspected,  nisi  disti net Umia— of  be- 
ing an  informer,  out  emphaaia  gratia — until  he 
proved  one.  Ui — for  instance,  Voa  damnaatii-^ 
when  he  sold  the  boy.s.  Qiuisi — as  though,  dicat 
— he  should  say,  Prciixrea  7i<wio— I’m  a Judes! 
All  this  produced  a great  efifect  on  Old  Cheese- 
man. He  had  never  had  much  hair , but  what 
lie  had  began  to  get  tliinner  and  thinner  every 
day.  He  grew  paler  and  more  worn ; and 
sometimes,  of  an  evening,  he  was  seen  sitting 
at  his  desk  with  a precious  long  snulF  to  his 
candle,  and  his  hands  before  his  face,  crying. 
But  no  member  of  the  society  could  pity  him, 
even  if  he  felt  inclined,  because  tbe  President 
said  it  was  Old  Cheescinan’s  conscience. 

So  Old  Cheeseman  went  on,  and  didn’t  he 
lead  a miserable  life!  Of  course  the  Reverend 
turned  up  his  nose  at  him,  and  of  course  ahe  did 
— because  both  of  them  always  do  that,  at  all 
the  masters — but  he  suffered  from  the  fellows 
most,  and  he  suffered  from  them  constantly. 
He  never  told  about  it,  that  the  society  could 
find  out ; but  he  got  no  credit  for  that,  becausd 
the  President  said  it  was  Old  Cheeseman’a  cow- 
ardice. 

He  had  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
that  oue  was  almost  as  powerless  as  he  was,  for 
it  was  only  Jane.  Jane  was  a sort  of  a ward- 
robe’woman  to  onr  fellows,  and  took  care  of  the 
boxea  She  had  come  at  first,  I believe,  aa  a 
kind  of  apprentice — some  of  our  fellows  mj 
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from  a Charity,  bnt  / don’t  know — and,  after 
her  time  waa  oat^  had  stopped  at  so  mnch  a 
year.  So  little  a year,  perhaps  1 ought  to  say, 
for  it  is  far  more  likely.  However,  she  had  put 
some  pounds  in  the  Savings’  Bank,  and  she  was 
a very  nice  young  woman.  She  was  not  quite 
pretty ; but  she  had  a very  frank,  honest,  bright 
face,  and  all  our  fellows  were  fond  of  her.  She 
was  uncommonly  neat  and  cheerful,  and  un- 
commonly  comfortable  and  kind.  And  if  any 
thing  was  the  matter  with  a fellow’s  mother,  he 
always  went  and  showed  the  letter  to  Jane. 

Jane  was  Old  Cheeseman’s  friend.  The  more 
the  Society  went  against  him,  the  more  Jane 
stood  by  him.  She  used  to  give  him  a good- 
humored  look  out  of  her  still-room  window, 
sometimes,  that  seemed  to  set  him  up  for  the 
day.  She  used  to  pass  out  of  the  orchard  and 
the  kitchen-garden  (always  kept  looked,  I be- 
lieve you  I)  through  the  play-ground,  when  she 
might  have  gone  the  other  way,  only  to  give  a 
turn  of  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Keep  up 
your  spirits!”  to  Old  Cheeseman.  His  slip  of  a 
room  was  so  fresh  and  orderly,  that  it  was  well 
known  who  looked  after  it  while  he  was  at  his 
desk ; and  when  our  fellows  saw  a smoking  hot 
dumpling  on  his  plate  at  dinner,  they  knew 
with  indignation  who  had  sent  it  up. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Society  re- 
solved, after  a quantity  of  meeting  and  debat- 
ing, that  Jane  should  bo  requested  to  cut  Old 
Cheeseman  dead;  and  that  if  she  refused,  she 
must  be  sent  to  Coventry  herself.  So  a depu- 
tation, headed  by  the  President,  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  Jane,  and  inform  her  of  the  vote  the 
Society  had  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
passing.  She  was  very  much  respected  for  all 
her  good  qualities,  and  there  was  a story  about 
her  having  once  waylaid  the  Reverend  in  his 
own  study  and  got  a fellow  off  from  severe  pun- 
ishment, of  her  own  kind,  comfortable  heart 
So  the  deputation  didn't  much  like  the  job. 
However,  they  went  up,  and  the  President  told 
Jane  all  about  it  Upon  which  Jane  turned 
very  red,  burst  into  tears,  informed  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  deputation,  in  a way  not  at  all 
like  her  usual  way,  that  they  were  a parcel  of 
malicious  young  savages,  and  turned  the  whole 
respected  body  out  of  the  room.  Consequently 
it  was  entered  in  the  Society’s  book  (kept  in 
astronomical  cipher,  for  fear  of  detection),  that 
all  communication  with  Jane  was  interdicted; 
and  the  President  addressed  the  members  on 
this  convincing  instance  of  Old  Cheeseman’s  un- 
dermining. 

Bnt  Jane  was  as  true  to  Old  Cheeseman  as 
Old  Cheeseman  was  false  to  our  fellows — in  their 
opinion  at  all  events — ^snd  steadily  continued 
to  be  his  only  friend.  It  was  a great  exaspera- 
tion to  the  Society,  because  Jane  was  as  much  a 
loss  to  them  as  she  was  a gain  to  him ; and  be- 
ing more  inveterate  against  him  than  ever,  they 
treated  him  worse  than  ever.  At  last,  one 
morning,  his  desk  stood  empty,  his  room  was 
peeped  into  and  found  to  be  vacant,  and  a whis- 


per went  about  among  the  pale  faces  of  our  feU 
lows  that  Old  Cheeseman,  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer,  had  got  up  early  and  drowned  himselL 
The  mysterious  looks  of  the  other  masters 
after  bre^fast,  and  the  evident  fact  that  Old 
Cheeseman  was  not  expected,  confirmed  the 
Society  in  this  opinion.  Some  began  to  discuss 
whether  the  President  was  liable  to  hanging  or 
only  transportation  for  life,  and  the  President’s 
face  showed  a great  anxiety  to  know  which. 
However,  he  said  that  a jury  of  his  country 
should  find  him  game;  and  that  in  his  address 
he  should  put  it  to  them  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts,  and  say  whether  they  aa 
Britons  approved  of  Informers,  and  how  they 
thought  they  would  like  it  themselves.  Some 
of  the  Society  considered  that  he  had  better 
run  away  until  he  found  a Forest,  where  he 
might  change  clothes  with  a wood-cutter  and 
stain  his  face  with  blackberri^;  but  the  ma* 
jority  believed  that  if  he  stood  Ms  ground,  his 
father — belonging  as  he  did  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  being  worth  Millions— could  buy  him  off. 

All  our  fellows*  hearts  beat  fast  when  the 
Reverend  came  in,  and  made  a sort  of  a Roman, 
or  a Field  Marshal  of  himself  with  the  ruler ; 
as  he  always  did  before  delivering  an  address. 
But  their  fears  were  nothing  to  their  astonish- 
ment when  he  came  out  with  the  story  that 
Old  Cheeseman,  “ so  long  our  respected  friend 
and  fellow-pilgrim  in  the  pleasant  plains  of 
knowledge,”  he  called  him — 0 yes!  I dare 
say  I Much  of  that! — was  the  orphan  child  of 
a disinherited  young  lady  who  had  Married 
against  her  fatlier’s  wish,  and  whose  young  hus^ 
band  had  died,  and  who  had  died  of  sorrow  her- 
self, and  whose  unfortunate  baby  (Old  Cheese 
man)  had  been  brought  up  at  the  cost  of  a 
grandfather  who  would  never  consent  to  see  it, 
baby,  boy,  or  man : which  grandfather  was  now 
dead,  and  serve  him  right — ^that’s  my  putting 
in — and  which  grandfather’s  large  property, 
there  being  no  vdll,  was  now,  and  all  of  a sud- 
den and  forever,  Old  Cheeseman’s  I Our  so 
long  respected  friend  and  fellow-pilgrim  in  the 
pleasant  plains  of  knowledge,  the  Reverend 
wound  up  a lot  of  bothering  quotations  by  say- 
ing, would  “eome  among  us  once  more”  that 
day  fortnight,  when  he  desired  to  take  leave 
of  us  himself  in  a more  particular  manner. 
With  these  words,  he  stared  severely  round  at 
our  fellows,  and  went  solemnly  out 
There  wiA  precious  consternation  among  the 
members  of  the  Society  now.  Lots  of  them 
wanted  to  resign,  and  lots  more  began  to  try 
to  make  out  that  they  had  never  belonged  to 
it  However,  the  President  stuck  up,  and  said 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  that 
if  a breach  was  made  it  should  be  over  his  body 
— ^which  was  meant  to  encourage  the  Society; 
but  it  didn’t.  The  President  further  said,  he 
would  consider  the  position  in  which  they  stood, 
and  would  give  them  his  best  opinion  and  ad- 
vice in  a few  days.  This  was  eagerly  looked 
for,  as  he  knew  a good  deal  of  the  world 
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on  aooonnt  of  his  fatiier's  being  in  the  West 
Indies. 

After  days  and  days  of  hard  thinking,  and 
drawing  nnnies  all  over  his  slate,  the  President 
called  our  fellows  together,  and  made  the  mat- 
ter clear.  He  said  it  was  plain  that  when  Old 
Cheeseraan  came  on  the  appointed  day,  his  first 
revenge  would  be  to  impeach  the  Society,  and 
have  it  dogged  all  round.  After  witnessing 
with  joy  the  tortures  of  his  enemies,  and  gloat- 
ing over  the  cries  which  agony  would  extort 
from  them,  the  probability  was  that  he  would 
invite  the  Reverend,  on  pretense  of  conversa- 
tion, into  a private  room — say  the  parlor  into 
which  Parents  were  shown,  where  the  two  great 
globes  were  which  were  never  used — and  would 
there  reproach  him  with  the  various  frauds  and 
oppressions  he  had  endured  at  his  hands.  At 
the  close  of  his  observations  he  would  make  a 
signal  to  a prize-dghter  concealed  in  the  pas- 
sage, who  would  then  appear  and  pitch  into 
the  Reverend  till  be  was  left  insensible.  Old 
Cheeseman  would  then  make  Jane  a present  of 
from  dve  to  ten  pounds,  and  would  leave  the 
establishment  in  dendish  triumph. 

The  President  explained  that  against  the  par- 
lor part,  or  the  Jane  part,  of  these  arrangements 
he  had  nothing  to  say ; but,  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  he  counseled  deadly  resistance.  With 
this  view  he  recommended  that  all  available 
desks  should  be  dlled  with  stones,  and  that  the 
drst  word  of  the  complaint  should  be  the  signal 
to  every  fellow  to  let  dy  at  Old  Cheeseman. 
The  bold  advice  put  the  Society  in  better  spir- 
its, and  was  unanimously  taken.  A post  about 
Old  Cheeseman’s  size  was  put  up  in  the  play- 
ground. and  all  our  fellows  practiced  at  it  till  | 
it  was  dinted  all  over.  j 

When  the  day  came,  and  Places  were  called,  * 
every  fellow  sat  down  in  a tremble.  There  had 
been  much  discussing  and  disputing  as  to  how 
Old  Cheeseman  would  come;  but  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  he  would  appear  in  a sort 
of  a triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  with 
two  livery  servants  in  front,  and  the  Prize-dgbt- 
er  in  disguise  up  behind.  8o,  all  our  fellows 
sat  listening  for  the  sound  of  wheels.  But  no 
wheels  were  heard,  for  Old  Cheescinan  walked 
after  all,  and  came  into  the  school  without  any 
preparation.  Pretty  much  as  be  used  to  be, 
only  dressed  in  black. 

**  Gentlemen,**  said  the  Reverend,  presenting 
him,  “our  so  long  and  respected  friend  and  fel- 
low-pilgrim in  the  pleasant  plains  of  knowledge 
is  desirous  to  offer  a word  or  two.  Attention, 
gentlemen,  one  and  all  T 

Every  fellow  stole  his  hand  into  his  desk  and 
looked  at  the  President  The  President  woe  all 
ready,  and  taking  aim  at  Old  Cheeseman  with 
his  eyes. 

What  did  Old  Cheeseman  then  but  walk  up 
to  his  old  desk,  look  round  him  with  a queer 
smile,  as  if  there  was  a tear  in  his  eye,  and  be- 
^n,  in  a quavering,  mild  voice,  “ My  dear  com- 
panions and  old  friends!*’ 
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Every  fellow’s  hand  came  out  of  his  desk,  and 
the  President  suddenly  began  to  cry, 

**  My  dear  companions  and  old  fHends,”  said 
Old  Cheeseman,  “you  have  heard  of  my  good 
fortune.  1 have  passed  so  many  years  under 
this  roof — my  entire  life  so  far,  I may  say — 
that  I hope  you  have  been  glad  to  hear  of  it 
for  my  sake.  I could  never  enjoy  it  without 
exchanging  congratulations  with  you.  If  we 
have  ever  misunderstood  one  another  at 
pray,  my  dear  bo3^8,  let  us  forgive  and  forget. 

I have  a great  tenderness  for  you,  and  I arr 
sure  you  return  it  I want,  in  the  fullness  of  a 
grateful  heart,  to  shake  hands  with  you  every 
one.  I have  come  back  to  do  it,  if  you  please, 
my  dear  boys.” 

Since  the  President  had  begun  to  cry,  several 
other  fellows  had  broken  out  here  and  there; 
but  now,  when  Old  Cheeseman  began  with  him 
as  first  hoy,  laid  his  left  hand  affectionate^  on 
his  shoulder,  and  gave  him  his  right,  and  when 
the  President  said,  “ Indeed  1 don’t  deserve  it, 
sir;  upon  my  honor  I don’t,”  there  was  sobbing 
and  crying  all  over  the  school.  Every  other 
fellow  said  he  didn't  deserve  it,  much  in  the 
same  way;  but  Old  Cheeseman,  not  minding 
that  a bit,  went  cheerfully  round  to  every  boy, 
and  wound  up  with  every  master— finishing  off 
the  Reverend  last 

Then  a sniveling  little  chap  in  a comer,  who 
was  alwaj's  under  some  punishment  or  other, 
set  up  a shrill  cry  of  “ Success  to  Old  Cheeseman ! 
HoorrajM”  The  Reverend  glared  upon  him, 
and  said,  “3fr.  Cheeseman,  sir;*’  but  Old  Cheese- 
man protesting  that  he  liked  his  old  name  a 
great  deal  better  than  his  new  one,  all  our  fel- 
lows took  up  the  cry,  and,  for  I don’t  know 
how  many  minutes,  there  was  such  a thunder^ 
ing  of  feet  and  hands,  and  such  a roaring  of 
“Old  Cheeseman  1”  as  never  was  heard. 

After  that,  there  was  a spread  in  the  dining- 
room of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Fowls, 
tongues,  preserves,  fniite,  confectionaries,  jel- 
lies, neguses,  barley-sugar  temples,  trifles,  crack- 
ers—eat  all  you  can  and  pocket  what  you  like 
— all  at  Old  Checseman’s  expense.  After  that, 
speeches,  whole  holiday,  double  and  treble  sets 
of  all  mannere  of  things  for  all  manners  of  games, 
donkeys,  ponj^  chaises  and  drive  yourself,  dinnei 
for  all  the  masters  at  the  Seven  Bells  (twenty 
pound  a head  our  fellows  estimated  it  at),  an 
annual  holiday  and  feast  fixed  for  that  day 
every  year,  and  another  on  Old  Cheeseman’s 
birthday — Reverend  bound  down  before  the 
fellows  to  allow  it,  so  that  he  could  never  back 
out — all  at  Old  Cheeseman’s  expense. 

And  didn’t  our  fellows  go  down  in  a body 
and  cheer  outside  the  Seven  Bells?  O no! 

But  there’s  something  else  besides.  Don’t 
look  at  the  next  story-teller,  for  there’s  more 
yet  Next  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society 
should  make  it  up  with  Jane,  and  then  be  dis- 
solved. What  do  you  think  of  Jane  being  gone, 
though!  “ What!  gone  forever?”  said  our  fel- 
lows, with  long  faces.  “Yes,  to  be  sure,”  was 
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aU  the  answer  they  could  get  None  of  the 
people  about  the  house  would  say  any  thing 
mor^  At  length  the  first  boy  took  upon  him- 
self to  ask  the  Reverend  whether  our  old  friend 
Jane  was  really  gone.  The  Reverend  (he  has 
got  a daughter  at  home — turn-up  nose,  and  red) 
replied  severely,  “Yes,  sir.  Miss  Pit.  is  gone,” 
The  idea  of  calling  Jane  Miss  Pitt  1 Some  said 
she  had  been  sent  away  in  disgrace  for  taking 
money  from  Old  Cheeseinan;  others  said  she 
had  gone  into  Old  Cheeseman’s  service,  at  a 
riae  of  ten  pounds  a year.  All  that  our  fellow’s 
knew  was— she  was  gone. 

It  was  two  or  three  months  afterward  when, 
one  afternoon,  an  open  carriage  stopped  at  the 
ericket-field,  just  outside  bounds,  with  a lady 
and  gentleman  in  it,  who  looked  at  the  game  a 
long  time,  and  stood  up  to  see  it  played.  No 
body  thought  much  about  them,  until  the  same 
little  sniveling  chap  came  in,  against  all  rules, 
from  the  post  where  he  was  scout,  and  said, 
*lt’s  Jane!”  Both  elevens  forgot  the  game 
directly,  and  can  crowding  round  the  carriage. 
It  was  Jane  1 In  such  a bonnet  1 And  if  you’ll 
believe  me,  Jane  was  married  to  Old  Cheese- 
manl 

It  soon  became  quite  a regular  thing,  when 
our  fellows  were  hard  at  it  in  the  playground, 
to  see  a carriage  at  the  low  part  of  the  wall 
where  it  joins  the  high  part,  and  a lady  and 
gentleman  standing  up  in  it,  looking  over.  The 
gentleman  was  always  Old  Cheeseman,  and  the 
lady  was  always  Jane. 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  them  I saw  them  in 
that  way.  There  had  been  a good  many  changes 
among  our  fellows  then,  and  it  had  turned  out 
that  Bob  Tarter’s  father  wasn’t  worth  millions  1 
He  wasn’t  worth  any  thing.  Bob  had  gone  for 
a soldier,  and  Old  Cheeseman  had  purchased 
his  discharge.  But  that’s  not  the  carriage.  The 
carriage  stopped,  and  all  our  fellows  stopped  as 
soon  as  it  was  seeu. 

**So  you  have  never  sent  me  to  Coventry 
after  all  1”  said  the  lady,  laughing,  as  our  fel- 
lows swarmed  up  the  wall  to  shake  hands  with 
her.  “ Are  you  never  going  to  do  it 

“Never I never!  never!”  on  all  sides. 

1 didn't  understand  what  she  meant  then,  but 
of  course  I do  now.  1 was  very  much  pleased 
wiUi  her  face  though,  and  with  her  good  way, 
and  I couldn’t  help  looking  at  her — and  at  him 
too— with  all  our  fellows  dustering  so  joyfully 
about  them. 

They  soon  took  notioe  of  me  as  a new  boy,  so 
I thought  1 might  as  well  swarm  up  the  wall 
myself,  and  shake  hands  with  them  as  the  rest 
did.  1 was  quite  as  glad  to  see  them  as  the 
rest  were,  and  was  quite  as  familiar  with  them 
in  a moment 

“ Only  a fortnight  now,”  said  Old  Cheeseman, 
“ to  the  holidaya  Who  stops!  Any  body!” 

A good  many  fingers  pointed  at  me,  and  a 
good  many  voices  cried,  “He  does!”  For  it 
was  the  year  when  yon  were  all  away;  and 
rather  low  1 was  about  it,  1 can  tell  you. 


“Ohr  said  Old  Cheeseman.  *^“But  it’s  soli- 
tary here  in  the  holiday  time.  He  had  better 
come  to  us.” 

So  1 went  to  their  delightful  house,  and  was 
as  happy  as  1 could  possibly  be.  They  under- 
stand how  to  conduct  themselves  toward  boys, 
they  do.  When  they  take  a boy  to  the  play, 
for  instance,  they  do  take  him.  They  don’t  go 
in  after  it’s  begun,  or  come  out  before  it’s  over. 
They  know  how  to  bring  a boy  up,  too.  Look 
at  their  own ! Though  be  is  very  little  as  yet^ 
what  a capital  boy  he  is ! Why,  my  next  fa- 
vorite to  Mrs.  Cheeseman  and  Old  Cheeseman, 
is  young  Cheeseman. 

Bo  now  1 have  told  you  all  I know  a^ut  Old 
Cheeseman.  And  it’s  not  much  after  all,  1 am 
afraid.  Is  it? 
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I HAVE  never  told  yon  my  secret^  ?ny  dear 
nieces.  However,  this  Christmas,  which 
may  well  be  the  last  to  an  old  woman,  I will 
give  Uie  whole  story ; for  though  it  is  a strange 
story,  and  a sad  one,  it  is  true ; and  what  sin 
there  was  in  it  I trust  I may  have  expiated  by 
my  tears  and  my  repentance.  Perhaps  the  last 
expiation  of  all  is  this  painful  confession. 

We  were  very  young  at  the  time,  Lucy  and 
I,  and  the  neighbors  said  we  were  pretty.  So 
we  were,  1 believe,  though  entirely  different; 
for  Lncy  was  quiet,  and  fair,  and  I was  full  of 
life  and  spirits ; wild  beyond  any  power  of  con* 
trol,  and  reckless.  I was  the  elder  by  two 
years;  but  more  fit  to  be  in  leading-strings 
myself  than  to  guide  or  govern  my  sister.  But 
she  w’os  so  good,  so  quiet,  and  so  wise,  that  she 
needed  no  one’s  guidance ; for  if  advice  was  to 
be  given,  it  was  she  who  gave  it,  not  I ; and  1 
never  knew  her  judgment  or  perception  faiL 
She  was  the  darling  of  the  house.  My  mother 
had  died  soon  after  Lucy  was  born.  A picture 
in  the  dining-room  of  her,  in  spite  of  all  the  dif- 
ference of  dress,  was  exactly  like  Lucy ; and,  as 
Lucy  was  now  seventeen,  and  my  mother  had 
been  only  eighteen  when  it  was  taken,  there 
was  no  discrepancy  of  years. 

One  Allhallow’s  eve  a party  of  us — all  young 
girls,  not  one  of  us  twenty  years  of  age — were 
trying  our  fortunes  round  the  drawing-room 
fire ; throwing  nuts  into  the  brightest  blaze,  to 
hear  if  mythic  He”  ’s  loved  any  of  us,  and  in 
what  proportion ; or  pouring  hot  lead  into  wa- 
ter, to  find  cradles  and  rings,  or  purses  and  cof- 
fins ; or  breaking  the  whites  of  eggs  into  tum- 
blers half  full  of  water,  and  then  drawing  up 
the  white  into  pictures  of  the  future — the  pret- 
tiest experiment  of  all.  I remember  Lucy  could 
only  make  a recumbent  figure  of  hers,  like  a 
marble  monument  in  miniature ; and  I,  a maze 
of  masks,  and  skulls,  and  things  that  looked  like 
dancing  %pos  or  imps,  and  vapory  lines  that  did 
not  require  much  imagination  to  fashion  into 
ghosts  or  spirits ; for  they  were  clearly  bumau 
in  the  outline,  but  thin  and  vapory.  And  we 
all  laughed  a great  deal,  and  tea^  one  an 
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ether,  and  were  as  fall  of  fun,  and  mischief,  and 
innocence,  and  thoaghtleaanees,  as  a nest  of 
young  birds. 

There  was  a certain  room  at  the  other  end 
of  our  rambling  old  manor-house,  which  was 
said  to  be  haunted,  and  which  my  father  had 
therefore  discontinued  as  a dwelling-room,  so 
that  we  children  might  not  be  frightened  by 
foolish  servants;  and  he  had  made  it  into  a 
lumber-place — a kind  of  ground-door  granary 
-^where  no  one  had  any  business.  Well,  it 
was  proposed  that  one  of  us  should  go  into  this 
room  alone,  lock  the  dcor,  stand  before  a glass, 
pare  and  eat  an  apple  very  deliberately,  look- 
ing fixedly  in  the  glass  all  the  time ; and  then 
if  the  mind  never  once  wandered,  the  future 
husband  would  be  clearly  shown  in  the  glass. 
As  I was  always  the  foolhardy  girl  of  every 
party,  and  was  moreover  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing that  apocryphal  individual,  my  future  hus- 
band (whose  non-appearance  I used  to  wonder 
at  and  bewail  in  secret),  I was  glad  enough  to 
make  the  trial,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  some  of  the  more  timid.  Lucy,  above  all, 
clung  to  me,  and  besought  me  earnestly  not  to 
go— at  last,  almost  with  tears.  But  my  pride 
of  courage,  and  my  curiosity,  and  a certain 
nameless  feeling  of  attraction,  were  too  strong 
for  me.  1 laughed  Lucy  and  her  abettors  into 
silence,  uttered  half  a dozen  bravados ; and, 
taking  up  a bedroom  candle,  passed  through 
the  long  silent  passages,  to  the  cold,  dark,  de- 
serted room — my  heart  beating  with  excite- 
ment, my  foolish  head  dizzy  with  hope  and 
faith.  The  church-clock  chimed  a quarter  past 
twelve  as  1 opened  the  door. 

It  was  an  awful  night.  The  windows  shook, 
as  if  every  instant  they  would  burst  in  with 
some  strong  man’s  hand  on  the  bars,  and  his 
shoulder  against  the  frames;  and  the  trees 
howled  and  shrieked,  as  if  each  branch  were 
sentient  and  in  pain.  The  ivy  beat  against  the 
window,  sometimes  with  fury,  and  sometimes 
with  the  leaves  slowly  scraping  against  the 
glass,  and  drawing  out  long  shrill  sounds,  like 
spirits  crying  to  each  other.  In  the  room  itself 
it  was  worse.  Rats  had  made  it  their  refuge 
for  many  years,  and  they  rushed  behind  the 
wainscot  and  down  inside  the  walls,  bringing 
with  them  showers  of  lime  and  dust,  which  rat- 
tled like  chains,  or  sounded  like  men’s  feet  hur- 
rying to  and  fro ; and  every  now  and  then  a 
cry  broke  through  the  room,  one  could  not  tell 
from  where  or  from  what,  but  a cry,  distinct 
and  human ; heavy  blows  seemed  to  be  struck 
on  the  floor,  which  cracked  like  parting  ice  be- 
neath my  feet,  and  loud  knookings  shook  the 
walls.  Yet  in  this  tumult  1 was  not  afraid.  I 
reasoned  on  each  new  sound  very  calmly,  and 
said,  **  Those  are  rats,”  or  **  those  are  leaves,” 
and  **  birds  in  the  chinmey,”  or  **owls  in  the 
ivy,”  as  each  new  howl  or  scream  struck  my 
ear.  And  1 was  not  in  tlie  least  frightened  or 
disturbed ; it  all  seemed  natural  and  familiar. 
1 placed  the  candle  on  a table  in  the  midst  of 


the  room,  where  an  old  mirror  stood;  and, 
looking  steadily  into  the  glass  (having  first 
wiped  off  the  dust),  I began  to  eat  Eve’s  for- 
bidden fruit,  wishing  intently,  as  1 had  been 
bidden,  for  the  apparition  of  my  future  husband. 

In  about  ten  i^utes  I heard  a dull,  vague^ 
unearthly  sound ; felt,  not  heard.  It  was  as  if 
countless  wings  rushed  by,  and  small,  low  voices 
whispering  too;  as  if  a crowd,  a multitude  of 
life  was  about  me ; as  if  shadowy  faces  crashed 
up  against  me,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  and  sneer- 
ing lips,  all  mocked  me.  1 was  suffocated.  The 
air  was  so  heavy — so  filled  with  life,  that  I 
could  not  breathe.  I was  pressed  on  from  all 
sides,  and  could  not  turn  nor  move  without 
parting  thickening  vapors.  I heard  my  own 
name — I can  swear  to  that  to-day  I I heard  it 
repeated  through  the  room ; and  then  bursts  of 
laughter  followed,  and  the  wings  rustled  and 
fluttered,  and  the  whispering  voices  mocked 
and  chattered,  and  the  heavy  air,  so  filled  with 
life,  hung  heavier  and  thicker,  and  the  Things 
pressed  up  to  me  closer,  and  checked  the  breath 
on  my  lips  with  the  clamiqy  breath  from  theirs. 

I was  not  alarmed.  I was  not  excited ; but 
I was  fascinated  and  spell-bound;  yet  with 
every  sense  seeming  to  possess  ten  times  its  nat 
ural  power.  I still  went  on  looking  in  the  glass 
—still  earnestly  desiring  an  apparition — when 
suddenly  1 saw  a man’s  face  peering  over  my 
shoulder  in  the  glass.  Girls,  I could  draw  that 
face  to  this  hourl  The  low  forehead,  with  the 
short  curling  hair,  black  as  jet,  growing  down 
in  a sharp  point ; the  dark  eyes,  beneath  thick 
eyebrows,  burning  with  a peculiar  light;  the 
nose  and  the  dilating  nostrils;  the  thin  lips, 
curled  into  a smile — 1 see  them  all  plainly  be- 
fore me  now.  And — 0,  the  smile  that  it  was  I 
— the  mockery  and  sneer,  the  derision,  the  sar- 
casm, the  contempt,  the  victory  that  were  in 
itl-^ven  then  it  struck  into  me  a sense  of  sub- 
mission. The  eyes  looked  full  into  mine ; those 
eyes  and  mine  fastened  on  each  other;  and,  as 
I ended  my  task,  the  church  clock  chimed  the 
half  hour ; and,  suddenly  released,  as  if  from  a 
spell,  I turned  round,  expecting  to  see  a living 
man  standing  beside  me.  But  I met  only  the 
chill  air  coming  in  from  the  loose  window,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  dark  night.  The  Life  had 
gone ; the  wings  had  rushed  away ; the  voices 
had  died  out,  and  1 was  alone,  with  the  rats 
behind  the  wainscot,  the  owls  hooting  in  the 
ivy,  and  the  wind  howling  through  the  trees. 

Convinced  that  either  some  trick  had  been 
played  me,  or  that  some  one  was  concealed  in 
the  room,  I searched  every  corner  of  it  I lift- 
ed lids  of  boxes  filled  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and 
with  rotting  paper  l}^ng  like  bleaching  skin. 
I took  down  the  chimney-board,  and  soot  and 
ashes  flew  up  in  clouds.  I opened  dim  old 
closets,  where  all  manner  of  foul  insects  had 
made  their  homes,  and  where  daylight  had  not 
entered  for  generations;  but  I fotind  nothing. 
Satisfied  that  nothing  human  was  in  the  room^ 
and  that  no  one  could  have  been  there  to-night 
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— norJoT  many  months,  if  not  years— and  still  My  father  called  on  him  after  a time ; and 
nerved  to  a state  of  desperate  courage,  I went  I,  as  the  mistress  of  the  house»  went  with  him. 
back  to  the  drawing-room.  But,  as  I left  that  Green  Howe  had  been  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
room,  I felt  that  somethiug  Rowed  out  with  me;  and  we  both  said  so  together,  as  we  entered 
and,  all  through  the  long  passages,  1 retained  the  iron  gates  that  led  up  the  broad  walk, 
the  sensation  that  this  something  was  behind  The  ruined  garden  was.  one  mass  of  plants, 
me.  My  steps  were  heavy;  the  consciousness  fresh  and  green,  many  of  them  quite  new  to 
of  pursuit  having  paralyzed,  not  quickened  me ; me ; and  the  shrubbery,  which  had  been  a wil- 
for  1 knew  that  when  I left  tbat  haunted  room  .derness,  was  restored  to  order.  The  house  look* 
I had  not  left  it  alone.  As  I opened  the  draw-  ed  larger  than  before,  now  that  it  was  so  bean- 
ing-room  door — the  blazing  fire  and  the  strong  tifully  decorated;  and  the  broken  trellis-work, 
lamp-light  bursting  out  upon  me  with  a pecu-  which  used  to  hang  dangling  among  the  ivy, 
liar  expression  of  cheerfulness  and  welcome — I was  matted  with  creeping  roses,  and  jasmine, 
heard  a laugh  close  at  my  elbow,  and  felt  a hot  which  left  on  me  the  impression  of  having  been 
blast  across  my  neck.  1 started  back,  but  the  in  flower,  which  was  impossible.  It  was  a fairy 
laugh  died  away,  and  all  1 saw  were  two  points  palace ; and  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  this 
of  light,  fiery  and  flaming,  that  somehow  fash-  was  the  deserted,  ill-omened  Green  Howe,  The 
ioned  themselves  into  eyes  beneath  their  heavy  foreign  servants,  too,  in  Eastern  dresses,  cover- 
brows,  and  looked  at  me  meaningly  through  ed  with  rings,  and  necklaces,  andearnngs;  the 
the  darkness.  foreign  smells  of  sandal- wood,  and  camphor. 

They  all  wanted  to  know  what  I had  seen ; and  musk ; the  curtains  that  hung  every  where 
but  I refused  to  say  a word ; not  liking  to  tell  in  place  of  doors,  some  of  velvet,  and  some  of 
a falsehood  then,  and  not  liking  to  expose  my-  cloth  of  gold ; the  air  of  luxury,  such  as  I,  a 
self  to  ridicule.  For  I felt  that  what  I had  seen  simple  country  girl,  had  never  seen  before, 
was  true,  and  that  no  sophistry  and  no  ai^u-  made  such  a powerful  impression  on  me,  that  I 
ment,  no  reasoning  and  no  ridicule,  could  shake  felt  as  if  carried  away  to  some  unknown  region, 
my  belief  in  it  My  sweet  Lucy  came  up  to  me  As  we  entered,  Mr.  Felix  came  to  meet  us ; and, 
— seeing  me  look  so  pale  and  wild — threw  her  drawing  aside  a heavy  curtain  that  seemed  all 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  leaned  forward  to  of  gold  and  fire — for  the  flame-colored  flower 
kiss  me.  As  she  bent  her  head,  I felt  the  same  danced  and  quivered  on  the  gold — he  led  us  into 
warm  blast  rush  over  my  lips,  and  my  sister  an  inner  room,  where  the  darkened  light ; the 
cried,  “Why,  Lizzie,  your  lips  burn  like  fire!”  atmosphere  heavy  with  perfumes;  the  statues; 

And  so  they  did,  and  for  long  after.  The  the  birds  like  living  jewels;  the  magnificence 
Presence  was  with  me  still,  never  leaving  me  of  stuffs,  and  the  luxnriousness  of  arraugement, 
day  nor  night:  by  my  pillow,  its  whispering  overpowered  me.  I felt  as  if  I had  sunk  into  a 
voice  often  waking  me  from  wild  dreams;  by  lethargy,  in  which  I heard  only  the  rich  voice, 
my  side,  in  the  broad  sunlight ; by  my  side,  in  and  saw  only  the  fine  form  of  our  stranger  host, 
the  still  moonlight;  never  absent,  busy  at  my  He  was  certainly  very  handsome  ; tall,  dark, 
brain,  busy  at  my  heart — a form  ever  banded  yet  pale  as  marble:  his  very  lips  were  pale; 
to  me.  It  flitted  like  a cold  cloud  between  my  with  eyes  that  were  extremely  bright ; but 
sweet  sister’s  eyes  and  mine,  and  dimmed  them  which  had  an  expression  behind  them  that  sub 
so  that  I could  scarcely  see  their  beauty.  It  dued  me.  His  manners  were  gracefuL  He  was 
drowned  my  father’s  voice ; and  his  words  fell  very  cordial  to  us,  and  made  us  stay  a long 
confused  and  indistinct.  time ; taking  us  through  his  grounds  to  see  his 

Kot  long  after,  a stranger  came  into  our  improvements,  and  pointing  out  here  and  there 
neighborhood.  He  bought  Green  Howe,  a de-  further  alterations  to  be  made ; all  with  such  a 
sorted  old  property  by  the  river-side,  where  disregard  for  local  difficulties,  and  for  cost,  that, 
DO  one  had  lived  for  many  many  years;  not  had  he  been  one  of  the  princes  of  the  genii  he 
since  the  young  bride,  Mr^  Braithwaite,  had  could  not  have  talked  more  royally.  He  was 
been  found  in  the  river  one  morning,  entangled  more  than  merely  attentive  to  me ; speaking  to 
among  the  dank  weeds  and  dripping  alders,  me  often,  and  in  a lower  voice,  bending  down 
strangled  and  drowned,  and  her  husband  dead  near  to  me,  and  looking  at  me  with  eyes  that 
— none  knew  how — lying  by  the  chapel  door,  thrilled  through  every  nerve  and  fibra  I saw 
The  place  had  had  a bad  name  ever  since,  and  that  my  father  was  uneasy;  and,  when  we  left, 
no  one  would  live  there.  However,  it  was  said  I asked  him  how  he  lik^  our  new  neighbor. 
tJiat  a stranger,  who  had  been  long  in  the  East,  He  said,  *‘Not  much,  Lizzie,”  with  a grave  and 
a Mr.  Felix,  had  now  bought  it,  and  that  he  almost  displeased  look,  as  if  he  had  probed  the 
was  coming  to  reside  there.  And,  true  enough,  weakness  I was  scarcely  conscious  of  myself  I 
one  day  the  whole  of  our  little  town  of  Thom-  thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  harsh, 
hill  w'os  in  a state  of  excitement ; for  a travel-  However,  as  there  was  nothing  positively  to 
ing-carriage  and  four,  followed  by  another  full  object  to  in  Mr.  Felix,  my  father’s  impulse  of 
of  servants — Hindoos,  or  Lascars,  or  Negroes;  distrust  could  not  well  be  indulged  vdthout 
dark-colored,  strange-looking  people — passed  rudeness;  and  my  dear  father  was  too  thor- 
through,  and  Mr.  Felix  took  possession  of  Green  oughly  a gentleman  ever  to  be  rude  even  to  his 
• Hown.  enemy.  We  therefore  saw  a great  deal  of  the 
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stranger;  who  established  himself  in  our  house 
on  the  most  familiar  footing,  and  forced  on  ray 
father  and  Lucy  an  intimacy  they  both  dis- 
liked but  could  not  avoid.  For  it  was  forced 
with  such  consummate  skill  and  tact,  that  there 
was  nothing  which  the  most  rigid  could  ob- 
ject to, 

I gradually  became  an  altered  being  under 
his  influence.  In  one  thing  only  a happier — in 
the  loss  of  the  Voice  and  the  Form  which  had 
haunted  ma  Since  I had  known  Felix  this 
terror  had  gone.  The  reality  had  absorbed  the 
shadow.  But  in  nothing  else  W'as  this  strange 
man’s  influence  over  me  beneficial.  I remem- 
ber that  I used  to  hate  myself  for  my  excessive 
irritability  of  temper  when  I was  away  from 
him.  Every  thing  at  home  displeased  me. 
Every  thing  seemed  so  small  and  mean  and  old 
and  poor  after  the  lordly  glory  of  that  house ; 
and  the  very  caresses  of  my  family  and  olden 
school-day  friends  were  irksome  and  hateful  to 
me.  All  except  my  Lucy  lost  its  charm;  and 
to  her  1 w^as  faithful  as  ever ; to  her  X never 
changed.  But  her  influence  seemed  to  war  with 
his  wonderfully.  When  with  him  I felt  borne 
away  in  a torrent  His  words  fell  upon  me  mys- 
terious and  thrilling,  and  he  gave  me  fleeting 
glimpses  into  wealds  wdiich  had  never  opened 
themselves  to  me  before;  glimpses  seen  and 
gone  like  the  Arabian  gardens. 

When  I came  back  to  my  sweet  sbter,  her 
pure  eyes  and  the  holy  light  that  lay  in  them, 
her  gentle  voice  speaking  of  the  sacred  things  of 
heaven  and  the  earnest  things  of  life,  seemed  to 
me  like  a former  existence : a state  I had  lived 
in  years  ago.  But  this  divided  influence  nearly 
killed  me ; it  seemed  to  part  my  very  soul  and 
wrench  my  being  in  twain ; and  this,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  made  me  sad  beyond  any  thing 
people  believed  possible  in  one  so  gay  and  reck- 
less as  I had  been. 

My  father’s  dislike  to  Felix  increased  daily ; 
and  Lucy,  wdio  had  never  been  known  to  use 
a harsh  word  in  her  life,  from  the  first  refused 
to  believe  a thought  of  good  in  him,  or  to  allow 
him  one  single  claim  to  praise.  She  used  to 
eiing  to  me  in  a wild,  beseeching  way,  and  en- 
treat mo  with  prayers,  such  as  a mother  might 
have  poured  out  before  an  erring  child,  to  stop 
in  time,  and  to  return  to  those  who  loved  me. 
**  For  your  soul  is  lost  from  among  us,  Lizzie,” 
she  used  to  say ; **  and  nothing  but  a frame  re- 
mains of  the  Ml  life  of  love  you  once  gave  us  1” 
But  one  word,  one  look,  from  Felix  was  enough 
to  make  me  forget  every  tear  and  every  prayer 
of  her  who,  until  now  had  been  my  idol  and  i 
my  law. 

At  last  my  dear  father  commanded  me  not 
to  see  Felix  again.  I felt  as  if  I should  have 
died.  In  vain  I vrept  and  prayed.  In  vain  I 
gave  full  license  to  my  thoughts,  and  suffered 
wprds  to  pour  from  my  lips  which  ought  never 
to  have  crept  into  my  heart.  In  vain;  my 
father  was  inexorable. 

1 was  in  the  drawing-room.  Suddenly  noise- 


lessly, Felix  was  beside  me.  He  had  not  en- 
tered by  the  door  w hich  was  directly  in  fix>nt 
of  me;  and  the  window  was  closed.  I never 
could  understand  this  sudden  appearance ; for 
I am  certain  that  he  had  not  been  concealed. 

“Your  father  has  spoken  of  me,  Lizzie?”  he 
said  with  a singular  smile.  I was  silent 

“ And  has  forbidden  you  to  see  me  again  f” 
he  continued. 

“Yes,”  I answered,  impelled  to  speak  by 
something  stronger  than  my  will 

“ And  you  intend  to  obey  him  ?” 

“ No,”  I said  again,  in  the  same  manner,  as 
if  I had  been  talking  in  a dream. 

He  smiled  again.  Who  w as  he  so  like  when 
he  smiled?  I could  not  remember,  and  yet  1 
knew  that  he  was  like  some  one  I had  seen — 
a face  that  hovered  outside  my  memory,  on  the 
horizon,  and  never  floated  near  enough  to  be 
distinctly  realized. 

“You  are  right,  Lizzie,”  be  then  said ; “there 
are  ties  which  are  stronger  than  a father’s  com- 
mands— ties  w'hich  no  man  has  the  right,  and 
no  man  has  the  power  to  break.  Meet  me  to- 
morrow at  noon  in  the  Ix>w  Lane;  we  will 
speak  further.” 

He  did  not  say  this  in  any  supplicating,  nor 
in  any  loving  manner:  it  was  simply  a com- 
mand, unaccompanied  by  one  tender  w'ord  or 
look.  He  had  never  said  he  loved  me — never ; 
it  seemed  to  be  too  well  understood  between  us 
to  need  assurances. 

I answered,  “Yes,”  burying  my  face  in  my 
hands,  in  shame  at  this  my  first  act  of  dtsobedi 
ence  to  my  father ; and,  when  I raised  m3'  head, 
he  was  gone.  Gone  as  he  bad  entered,  w^ithout 
a foot-fall  sounding  ever  so  lightly'. 

I met  him  the  next  day ; and  it  was  not  the 
only  time  that  I did  so.  Day  after  day  I stole 
at  his  command  from  the  house,  to  w'alk  with 
him  in  the  Ix)w  Lane  — the  lane  which  the 
country  people  said  was  haunted,  and  which 
was  consequently  always  deserted.  And  there 
we  used  to  walk  or  sit  under  the  blighted  elm 
tree  for  hours; — he  talking,  but  I not  under- 
standing all  he  said:  for  there  was  a tone  of 
grandeur  and  of  mystery  in  his  words  that  over- 
powered without  enlightening  me,  and  that  left 
my  spirit  dazzled  rather  than  convinced.  I had 
to  give  reasons  at  home  for  my  long  absences, 
and  he  bade  me  say  that  I had  been  with  old 
Dame  Todd,  the  blind  widow  of  Thornhill  Rise, 
and  that  I had  been  reading  the  Bible  to  her. 
And  I obeyed ; although,  while  I said  it,  I felt 
Lucy’s  eyes  fixed  plaintively  on  mine,  and  heard 
her  murmur  a prayer  that  I might  be  forgiven, 

Lucy  grew  ill  As  the  flowers  and  the  sura 
mer  sun  came  on,  her  spirit  faded  more  rapidly 
away.  I have  known  since,  that  it  -was  grief 
more  than  malady  which  was  killing  her.  The 
look  of  nameless  suffering,  which  used  to  be  in 
her  face,  has  haunted  me  through  life  w'ith  un 
dying  sorrow.  It  was  suffering  that  I,  who 
ought  to  have  rather  died  for  her,  had  caused. 
But  not  even  her  illness  stayed  me  In  the  in 
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terraLi  I nnraed  her  tenderly  and  lovingly  a» 
before ; bnt  for  hours  and  hours  I left  her — all 
through  the  long  days  of  summer — to  walk  in 
the  Low  Lane,  and  to  sit  in  my  world  of  poetry 
and  fire.  When  I came  back  my  sister  was 
often  weeping,  and  1 knew  that  it  was  for  me 
— L "^ho  once  would  have  given  my  life  to  save 
her  from  one  hour  of  sorrow.  Then  I would 
fling  myself  on  my  knees  beside  her,  in  an  agony 
of  shame  and  repentance,  and  promise  better 
things  of  the  morrow,  and  vow  strong  efforts 
against  the  power  and  the  spell  that  were  on 
me.  But  the  morrow  subjected  me  to  the 
same  unhallowed  fascination,  the  same  fakh- 
lessness. 

At  last  Felix  told  me  that  I must  come  with 
him ; that  I must  leave  my  home,  and  take  part 
in  his  life ; that  I belonged  to  him  and  to  him 
only,  and  that  I could  not  break  the  tablet  of  a 
fete  ordained ; that  I was  his  destiny,  and  he 
mine,  and  that  I must  fulfill  the  law  which  the 
stars  had  written  in  the  sky.  I fought  against 
thia  I spoke  of  my  father’s  anger,  and  of  my 
sister’s  illness.  I prayed  to  him  for  pity,  not 
to  force  this  on  me,  and  knelt  in  the  shi^ows 
of  the  autumn  sunset  to  ask  from  him  forbear- 
ance 

I did  not  yield  this  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  for 
many  days.  At  last  he  conquered.  When  I 
said  ‘‘Yes,”  he  kissed  the  scarf  I wore  round 
my  neck.  Until  then  he  had  never  touched 
even  my  hands  with  his  lipa  I consented  to 
leave  my  wster,  who  I well  knew  was  dying; 
I consented  to  leaTe  my  father,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  one  act  of  love  and  care  for  his 
diildren;  and  to  bring  a stain  on  our  name, 
unstained  until  then.  I consented  to  leave 
those  who  loved  me — all  1 loved — for  a 
stranger. 

All  was  prepared ; the  hurrying  clouds,  lead- 
colored,  and  the  howling  wind,  the  fit  compan- 
ions in  nature  with  the  evil  and  the  despair  of 
my  soul.  Lucy  was  worse  to  day ; but  though 
I feit  going  to  my  death,  in  leaving  her,  I could 
not  resist  Had  his  voice  called  me  to  the 
scaffold,  I must  have  gone.  It  was  the  last  day 
of  October,  and  at  midnight  when  I was  to 
leave  the  house.  I had  kissed  my  sleeping 
sister,  who  was  dreaming  in  her  sleep,  and 
cried,  and  grasped  my  hand,  and  called  aloud, 
^Lizzie,  Lizzie!  Come  back!”  Bnt  the  spell 
was  on  me.  and  I left  her ; and  still  her  dream- 
ing Trice  called  out,  choking  with  sobs,  “Not 
there  not  there,  Lizzie ! Come  back  to  me !” 

I was  to  leave  the  house  by  the  large,  old, 
Lannted  room  that  I have  spoken  of  before; 
Felix  waiting  for  me  outside.  And  a little 
aAer  twelve  o’clock,  I opened  the  door  to  pass 
through.  Tliis  time  the  chill,  and  the  damp, 
and  the  darkness  unnerved  ma  The  broken 
mirror  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  before, 
and,  in  passing  it,  I mechanically  raised  my 
eyes.  Then  I remembered  that  it  was  Allhal- 
low’s eve,  the  anniversary  of  the  apparition  of 


last  year.  As  L looked,  the  room,  which  had 
been  so  deadly  still,  became  filled  with  the 
sound  I had  heard  befora  The  rushing  of  large 
wings,  and  the  crowd  of  whispering  voices 
flowed  like  a river  round  me ; and  again,  glaring 
into  my  eyes,  was  the  same  face  in  the  glass 
that  I had  seen  before,  the  sneering  smile  even 
more  triumphant,  the  blighting  stare  of  tiie 
fiery  eyes,  the  low  brow  and  the  c^l-black  hair, 
and  the  look  of  mockery.  All  were  there ; and 
all  I had  seen  before  and  since ; for  it  was  Felix 
who  was  gazing  at  me  from  the  glass.  When 
I turned  to  speak  to  him,  the  room  was  empty. 
Not  a living  creature  was  there;  only  a low 
laugh,  and  the  far  off  voices  whispering,  and 
the  wings.  And  then  a hand  tapped  on  the 
window,  and  the  voice  of  Felix  cried  from  out- 
side, “Come,  Lizzie,  come!” 

I staggered,  rather  than  walked,  to  the  win- 
dow ; and,  as  1 was  close  to  it — ^my  hand  raised 
to  open  it — there  stood  between  me  and  it  a 
pale  figure  clothed  in  white;  her  face  more 
pale  than  the  linen  round  it.  Her  hair  hung 
down  on  her  breast,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked 
earnestly  and  mournfully  into  mine.  She  was 
silent,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  a volume  of  love 
and  of  entreaty  flowed  from  her  lips;  as  if  1 
heard  words  of  deathless  affection.  It  waa 
Lucy;  standing  there  in  this  bitter  midnight 
cold — giving  her  life  to  save  me.  Felix  called 
to  me  again,  impatiently;  and,  as  he  called, 
the  figure  turned,  and  beckoned  me ; beckon- 
ing me  gently,  lovingly,  beseechingly ; and  then 
slowly  faded  away.  The  chime  of  the  half-hour 
sounded ; and,  I fled  from  the  room  to  my 
sister.  I fonnd  her  lying  dead  on  the  floor ; 
her  hair  hanging  over  her  breast,  and  one  hand 
stretched  out  as  if  in  supplication. 

The  next  day  Felix  disappeared ; he  and  hia 
whole  retinae : and  Qreen  Howe  fell  into  ruins 
again.  No  one  knew  where  he  went^  as  no  one 
knew  from  whence  he  came.  And  to  this  day 
I sometime  doubt  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
clever  adventurer,  who  had  heard  of  my  father’s 
wealth : and  who,  seeing  my  weak  and  imagin- 
ative character,  had  acted  on  it  for  his  own 
pui'poses.  All  that  I do  know  is  that  my  sister’s 
spirit  saved  me  from  ruin ; and  that  she  died  to 
save  me.  She  had  seen  and  known  all,  and 
gave  herself  for  my  salvation  down  to  the  last 
and  supreme  effort  she  made  to  rescue  me.  She 
died  at  that  hour  of  half  past  twelve;  and  at 
half  past  twelve,  as  I live  before  you  all,  she 
appeared  to  me  and  recalled  me. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  I never  married, 
and  why  I pass  Allballow's  eve  in  prayer  by 
my  sister’s  grave.  I have  tbld  you  tonight 
this  story  of  mine,  because  I feel  that  I shall 
not  live  over  another  last  night  of  October,  but 
that  before  the  next  white  Christmas  rosea 
come  out  like  winter  stars  on  the  earth  I shall 
be  at  peace  in  the  grave.  Not  in  the  grave; 
let  me  rather  hope  with  my  blessed  sister  in 
Heaven ! 
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UNCLE  GEORGES  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

E had  deYoted  the  morning  before  my  wed- 
ding-<^ay  to  the  arrangement  of  those  troub- 
lesome, delightful,  endless  little  affairs,  which 
the  world  says  must  be  set  in  order  on  such  oc- 
casions; and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  walked 
down,  Charlotte  and  myself,  to  take  a last  bach- 
elor and  maiden  peep  at  the  home  which,  next 
day,  was  to^e  ours  in  partnership.  Goody 
Barnes,  alrea^  installed  as  our  cook  and  house- 
keeper, stood  at  the  door,  ready  to  receive  us 
as  we  crossed  the  market-place  to  inspect  our 
CQt^^j^e  for  the  twentieth  time  — cottage  by 
courtesy — next  door  to  my  father’s  mansion,  by 
far  the  best  and  handsomest  in  the  place.  It 
was  some  distance  from  Charlotte’s  house,  where 
she  and  her  widowed  mother  lived ; all  the  way 
down  the  lime-tree  avenue,  then  over  the  breezy 
common,  besides  traversing  the  principal  and 
only  street,  which  terminated  in  the  viUage 
ma)*ket-place. 

The  front  of  our  house  was  Quaker-like  in 
point  of  neatness  and  humility.  But  enter  1 It 
is  not  hard  to  display  good  taste  when  the 
banker’s  book  puts  no  veto  on  the  choice  gems 
of  furniture,  which  give  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  whole.  Then  pass  through,  and  bestow  a 
glance  upon  our  living  rooms  looking  down 
upon  that  greatest  of  luxuries,  a terraced  gar- 
den, commanding  the  country-  —and  not  a little 
of  that  country  mine  already — the  farm  which 
my  father  had  given  me,  to  keep  me  quiet  and 
contented  at  home.  For  the  closing  perspec- 
tive of  our  view,  there  was  the  sea,  like  a bright 
blue  rampart  rising  before  us.  White-sailed 
vessels  or  self-willed  steamers  flitted  to  and  fro 
for  our  amusement 

We  tripped  down  the  terrace  steps,  and  of 
course  looked  in  upon  the  little  artificial  grotto 
to  the  right,  which  I had  caused  to  be  lined 
throughout  with  foreign  shells  and  glittering 
spars — more  gifts  from  my  ever-bountiful  fa- 
ther. Charlotte  and  I went  laughingly  along 
tJie  straight  gravel  walk,  flanked  on  each  side 
with  a regiment  of  dahlias ; that  led  us  to  the 
little  gate  opening  to  give  us  admission  to  my 
father  8 own  pleasure-ground  and  orchard. 

The  dear  old  man  was  rejoiced  to  receive  us, 
A daughter  was  what  he  so  long  had  wished 
for.  We  hardly  knew  whether  to  smile  or  weep 
fer  joy,  as  we  all  sat  together  on  the  same  rustic 
ben3h,  overshadowed  by  the  tulip-tree,  which 
some  one  said  my  father  had  himself  brought 
from  North  America.  But  of  the  means  by 
which  he  became  possessed  of  many  of  his  choi- 
cest treasures,  he  never  breathed  a syllable  to 
me.  His  father,  hvery  well  knew,  was  nothing 
more  than  a homely  farmer,  cultivating  no  great 
extent  of  not  too  productive  sea-side  land ; but 
Charlotte’s  lace  dress,  which  she  was  to  wear 
to-morrow — again  another  present  from  him— 
was,  her  mother  proudly  pronouncetl,  valuable 
and  handsome  enough  for  a prineess. 

Charlotte  half  w'hispered,  half  said  aloud  that 
«he  had  no  fear  now  that  Richard  I^roy,  her 


boisterous  admirer,  would  dare  to  attempt  hxB 
reported  threat  to  carry  her  off  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  his  cutter.  Richard’s  name  made  my 
father  frown,  so  we  aaid  no  more;  we  lapsed 
again  into  that  dreamy  state  of  silent  enjoy- 
ment, which  was  the  beet  expression  of  our  hap- 
ping 

Leroy’s  father  was  ealUd  a farmer;  but  on 
our  poHion  of  the  English  coast  there  are  many 
things  that  are  well  understood  rather  than 
clearly  and  distinctly  expressed,  and  no  one  had 
ever  enlightened  my  ignorance.  My  father  was 
on  speaking  terms  with  him,  that  was  all ; 
courteous,  but  distant ; half  timid,  half  myste- 
rious. He  discouraged  my  childish  intimacy 
with  Richard ; yet  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
forbid  it  Once,  when  I urged  him  to  allow  me 
to  accompany  young  Leroy  in  his  boat,  to  fish 
in  the  Channel  one  calm  and  bright  summer 
morning,  he  peremptorily  answered,  “No!  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  learn  to  be  a smuggler.” 
But  then  he  instantly  checked  himself,  and 
erward  was  more  anxious  and  kind  to  me  than 
ever.  Still  Richard  and  I continued  play-feb 
lowB  until  we  grew  up,  and  both  admired  Char- 
lotte. He  would  have  made  a formal  proposal 
for  her  hand,  if  the  marked  discouragement  of 
her  family  had  not  shut  out  every  opportunity. 
This  touched  his  pride,  and  once  made  him  de- 
clare, in  an  off-hand  way,  that  it  would  cost 
him  but  very  little  trouble  to  land  such  a light 
cargo  as  that,  some  pleasant  evening,  in  France, 
or  even  on  one  of  the  Azore  Islands,  if  orange 
groves  and  orange  blossoms  were  wliat  my  lady 
cared  about.  It  is  wonderful  how  far  and  how 
swiftly  heedless  words  do  fly  when  once  tihey 
are  uttered.  Such  speeches  did  not  close  the 
breach,  but,  instead,  laid  the  first  foundation 
for  one  of  those  confirmed  estrangements  which 
village  neighborhoods  only  know.  The  repug- 
nance manifested  by  Charlotte’s  friends  was 
partly  caused  by  the  mystery  which  hung  to 
Richard’s  ample  means.  The  choice  was  unhes- 
itatingly made  in  my  favor.  In  consequence, 
as  a sort  of  rejected  candidate,  Richard  Leroy 
really  did  lie,  among  us,  under  an  unexpressed 
and  indefinite  ban,  which  was  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  removed  by  the  roystering,  scora- 
fiil  air  of  superiority  with  which  he  mostly 
spoke  of,  looked  at,  and  treated  us. 

Charlotte  and  I took  leave  of  my  father  on 
that  gray  September  evening  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  every  blessing  was  in  store  for  us 
which  affection  and  wealth  had  the  power  to 
procure.  Over  the  green  and  up  the  lime-tree 
avenue,  and  then  good-night,  my  lady-love 
Good  night,  thus  parting,  for  the  very  last  tim 
To-morrow  — ah!  think  of  to-morrow.  The 
quarters  of  the  church  clock  strike  half  past 
nine.  Good-night,  dear  mother-in-law ; and, 
once  more,  good-night,  Charlotte ! 

It  was  somewhat  early  to  leave ; but  my  fa- 
ther’s plans  required  it  He  d^red  that  we 
should  be  married,  not  at  the  church  of  the  vil 
lage  where  we  all  resided,  but  at  one  distant  a 
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•hort  walk,  in  which  he  took  a peculiar  inter-  doomed  to  a lingering  death.  The  night  muit 
est — where  he  had  selected  the  spot  for  a family  be  passed  here,  and  daylight  will  show  some 
burial-place,  and  where  he  wished  the  family  means  of  escape.  I will  lie  down  on  this  heap 
registers  to  be  kept  It  was  a secluded  ham-  of  earth  that  fell  under  me. 
let,  and  my  father  had  simply  made  the  request  Amidst  despairing  thoughts,  and  a hideous 
that  I would  lodge  for  a while  at  a farm-house  waking  nightmare,  daylight  slowly  came, 
there,  in  order  that  the  wedding  might  be  per-  The  waning  moon  had  not  revealed  the  ex- 
formed  at  the  place  he  fixed  his  heart  upon,  tremity  of  my  despair ; but  now  it  was  clearly 
My  duty  and  my  interest  were  to  obey.  visible  that  1 had  fallen  double  the  height  I 

Good-night,  Charlotte,**  had  not  long  been  supposed.  But  for  the  turf  which  had  fallen 
uttered  before  1 was  fairly  on  the  way  to  my  under  me,  I must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot 
temporary  home.  Our  village  and  its  few  scat-  The  hole  was  too  large  for  me  to  creep  up,  by 
tered  lights  were  soon  left  behind,  and  1 then  pressing  against  it  with  my  back  and  knees; 
was  upon  the  open  down,  walking  on  with  a and  there  were  no  friendly  knobs  or  protuber- 
springing  step.  On  one  side  was  spread  the  ances  visible  up  its  smooth  sidc^.  The  chasm 
l^glish  Channel ; and  from  time  to  time  I could  increased  in  diameter  as  it  descended,  like  an 
mark  the  appearance  of  the  light  at  Cape  Gri-  inverted  funnel.  I might  possibly  climb  up  a 
nez,  on  the  French  coast  opposite.  There  it  wall;  but  could  I creep  along  a ceiling? 
waa^  coming  and  going,  flashing  out  and  dying  I shouted  as  I lay ; no  one  answered.  I 
away  with  never-ceasing  coquetry.  The  cliff  shouted  again — and  again.  Then  I thought 
lay  between  my  path  and  the  sea.  There  was  that  too  much  shouting  would  exhaust  my 
no  danger ; for,  although  the  moon  was  not  up,  strength,  and  unfit  me  for  the  task  of  mounting, 
it  was  bright  starlight  I knew  every  inch  of  I measured  with  my  eye  the  distances  from 
the  way  as  well  as  I did  my  fatheris  garden  stratum  to  stratum  of  each  well-marked  layer 
walka  In  September,  however,  mists  will  rise ; of  chalk.  And  then,  the  successive  beds  of  flint 
and,  as  I approached  the  valley,  there  came  the  — they  gave  me  the  greatest  hopes.  If  foot- 
offspring of  the  pretty  stream  which  ran  through  holes  could  be  only  cut  1 Though  the  feat  was 
something  like  a light  cloud  running  along  difficult,  it  might  be  practicable.  The  attempt 
the  ground  before  the  wind.  Is  there  a night-  must  be  made. 

fog  coming  on  ? Perhaps  there  may  be.  If  so,  I arose,  stiff  and  bruisei  No  matter.  The 
b^ter  steer  quite  .clear  of  the  cliff,  by  means  first  layer  of  flints  was  not  more  than  seven  or 
of  a gentle  circuit  inland.  It  is  quite  impossi-  eight  feet  overhead.  Those  once  reached,  I 
ble  to  miss  the  valley ; and,  once  in  the  valley,  could  secure  a footing,  and  obtain  a first  start- 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  miss  the  hamlet  Rich-  ing-place  for  escape.  I tried  to  climb  to  them 
ard  Leroy  has  been  frequently  backward  an<^  with  my  feet  and  hands.  Impossible;  the 
forward  the  last  few  evenings:  it  would-be  crumbling  wall  would  not  support  half  my 
strange  if  we  should  chance  to  meet  here,  and  weight  As  fast  as  I attempted  to  get  handhold  % 
on  such  an  occasion.  or  footing,  it  fell  in  fragments  to  the  ground. 

On,  and  still  on,  cheerily.  In  a few  minutes  But^  a better  thought — ^to  dig  it  away,  and 
niore  I shall  reach  the  farm,  and  then,  to  pass  make  a mound  so  high  that,  by  standing  on  it» 
one  more  solitary  night  is  almost  a pleasurable  I could  manage  to  reach  the  flint  with  my 
delay,  a refinement  in  happiness.  I could  sing  hands.  I had  my  knife  to  help  me ; and,  after 
sad  dance  for  joy.  Yes,  dance  all  alone,  on  this  much  hard  work,  my  object  was  accomplished, 
elastic  turf!  There:  just  one  foolish  caper;  and  I got  within  reach  of  the  shelf 
just  one—  My  hands  had  firm  hold  of  the  horizontal 

Good  God!  b this  not  the  shock  of  an  earth-  flint  They  were  cut  with  clinging;  but  I 
quake?  I hasten  to  advance  another  step,  but  found  that,  by  raising  myself,  and  then  thrust- 
the  ground  beneath  me  quivers  and  sinks.  I ing  my  feet  into  the  chalk  and  marl,  I could 
grasp  at  the  side  of  a yawning  pitfall,  but  grasp  support  myself  with  one  hand  only,  leaving  the 
in  vain.  Down,  down,  down,  I fall  headlong,  other  free  to  work.  I did  work ; clearing  away 
When  my  senses  returned,  and  I could  look  the  chalk  above  the  flint,  so  as  to  give  me 
about  me,  the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  shining  greater  standing-room.  At  last,  I thought  I 
in  at  the  treacherous  hole  through  which  I had  might  venture  upon  the  ledge  itself  By  a 
fsIleiL  A glance  was  only  too  sufficient  to  ex-  supreme  effort,  I reached  the  shelf ; but  mobt- 
plain  my  position.  Why  had  I always  so  fool-  ure  had  made  the  chalk  unctuous  and  slippery 
bhly  refused  to  allow  the  farmer  to  meet  me  to  the  baffied  grasp.  It  was  in  vain  to  think 
half  way,  and  accompany  me  to  hb  house  every  of  mounting  higher,  with  no  point  of  support, 
evening;  knowing,  as  1 did  know,  how  the  no  film  footing.  A desperate  leap  across  the 
ehalk  and  limestone  of  the  dbtrict  had  been  un-  chasm  afforded  not  the  slightest  hope ; because, 
dermined  in  catacombs,  sinuous  and  secret  for  even  if  successful,  1 could  not  for  one  moment 
well%  flint,  manure,  building  materials,  and  maintain  the  advantage  gained.  I was  determ- 
worse  purposes?  My  poor  father  and  Char-  ined  to  remain  on  the  ledge  of  flint  Another 
lotte  I moment,  and  a rattling  on  the  floor  soon  taught 

Patience.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  now,  me  my  powerlessness.  Down  sunk  the  chalk 
on ' the  eve  of  my  marriage,  I am  suddenly  beneath  my  weight ; and  the  stony  table  fell 
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from  its  fixture  only  Just  fa-Hing  to  crush  ms 
under  it 

Stunned  and  cut^  and  bruised,  I spent  some 
time  prostrated  by  half-conscious  but  acute 
sensations  of  misery.  Sleep,  which  as  yet  I had 
not  felt,  began  to  steal  over  me,  but  could  gain 
no  mastery.  With  each  moment  of  incipient 
unconsciousness,  Charlotte  was  presented  to  me, 
first,  in  her  wedding  dress ; next,  on  our  terrace 
beckoning  me  gayly  from  the  garden  below; 
then,  we  were  walking  arm-in-arm  in  smiling 
conversation ; or  seated  happily  together  in  my 
father’s  library.  But  the  full  consciousness 
which  rapidly  succeeded  presented  each  mo- 
ment the  hideous  tiuth.  It  was  now  broad 
day;  and  I realized  Charlotte’s  sufferings,  I 
beheld  her  awaiting  me  in  her  bridal  dress; 
now  hastening  to  the  window,  and  straining 
her  sight  over  the  valley,  in  the  hope  of  my  ap- 
proach ; now  stricken  down  by  despair  at  my 
absence.  My  father,  too,  whose  life  had  been 
always  bound  ^up  in  mine ! These  fancies  de- 
stroyed my  power  of  thought  I felt  wild  and 
frenzied.  I raved  and  shouted,  and  then  listen- 
ed, knowing  no  answer  could  come. 

But  an  answer  did  come:  a maddening  an- 
swer. The  sound  of  bells,  dull,  dead,  and,  in 
my  hideous  well-hole,  just  distinguishable. 
They  rang  out  my  marriage-peaL  \^y  was  I 
not  buried  alive  when  I first  fell  f 

I could  have  drunk  blood,  in  my  thirst,  had 
it  been  offered  to  me.  Dio  I muet>  I felt  full 
well;  but  let  me  not  die  with  my  mouth  in 
flame ! Then  came  the  struggle  of  sleep ; and 
then  fitful,  tantalizing  dreams.  Charlotte  ap- 
peared to  me  plucking  grapes,  and  dropping 
them  playfully  into  my  mouth;  or  catching 
water  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  from  the  lit- 
tle cascade  in  our  grotto,  and  I drank.  But 
hark  t drip,  drip,  and  again  drip  I Is  this  mad- 
ness still  ? No.  There  must  be  water  oozing 
somewhere  out  of  the  sides  of  this  detested  hole. 
Where  the  treacherous  wall  is  slimiest,  where 
the  green  patches  are  brightest  and  widest 
spread  on  the  clammy  sides  of  my  living  sep- 
ulchre, there  will  be  the  spot  to  dig  and  to 
search. 

Again  the  knife.  Every  blow  gives  a more 
dead  and  hollow  sound.  The  chalk  dislodged 
is  certainly  not  raoister;  but  the  blade  sticks 
fast  into  wood — the  wood  of  a cask ; something 
slowly  begins  to  trickle  down.  It  is  brandy  I 

Brandy  I shall  I taste  itf  Yet,  why  not?  I 
did;  and  soon  for  a time  remembered  nothing. 

I retained  a vivid  and  excited  consciousness 
up  to  one  precise  moment,  which  might  have 
been  marked  by  a stop-watch,  and  then  all  out- 
ward things  were  shut  out,  as  suddenly  as  if  a 
lamp  had  been  extinguished.  A long  and  utter 
blank  succeeded.  1 have  no  further  recollection 
either  of  the  duration  of  time  or  of  any  bodily 
suffering.  Had  I died  by  alcoholic  poison — 
and  it  is  a miracle  the  brandy  did  not  kill  me 
—then  would  have  been  the  end  of  my  actual 
and  conscious  existence.  My  senses  were  dead. 


If  what  happened  afterward  bad  occurred  at 
that  time,  there  would  have  been  no  story  for 
you  to  listen  ta 

Once  more  a burning  thirst  Hunger  had 
entirely  passed  away.  I looked  up,  and  all 
was  dark ; not  even  the  stars  or  the  cloudy 
sky  were  to  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  my  cav- 
ern. A shower  of  earth  and  heavy  stones  fell 
upon  me  as  I lay.  1 still  was  barely  awake 
and  conscious,  and  a groan  was  Uie  only  evi- 
dence which  escaped  me  that  I had  again  re- 
covered the  use  of  my  senses. 

“ Halloa!  What’s  that  down  there f”  said  a 
voice  whose  tone  was  familiar  to  me.  1 uttered 
a faint  but  frantic  cry. 

1 heard  a moment’s  whispering,  and  the  hol- 
low echo  of  departing  footsteps,  and  then  all 
was  still  again.  The  voice  overhead  once  more 
addressed  me. 

Courage,  George ; keep  up  your  spirits  1 In 
two  minutes  I will  come  and  help  you.  Don’t 
you  know  me  I” 

I then  did  know  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  my  old  rival,  Richard  Leroy.  Before  I 
could  collect  my  thoughts,  a light  glimmered 
against  one  side  of  the  well ; and  then,  in  the 
direction  opposite  the  fallen  table  of  flint,  and 
just  over  it,  Richard  appeared,  with  a lantern 
in  one  hand,  and  a rope  tie^  to  a stick  acroy 
it  in  the  other. 

**Have  you  strength  enough  left  to  sit  upon 
this,  and  to  hold  by  the  rope  while  1 haul  you 
up!” 

*"1  think  I have,”  I said.  I got  the  stick 
under  me,  and  held  by  the  rope  to  keep  steady 
#Q  my  seat  Richard  planted  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  edge  of  his  standing-place,  and  h&uled  me 
up.  By  a sleight  of  hand  and  an  effort 
strength,  in  which  I was  too  weak  to  reader 
him  the  least  assistance,  he  landed  me  at  the 
month  of  a subterranean  gallery  opening  into 
the  well  I could  just  see,  on  looking  back, 
that  if  I had  only  maintained  my  position  on 
the  ledge  of  flint,  and  improved  it  a little,  I 
might,  by  a daring  and  vigorous  leap,  have 
sprung  to  the  entrance  of  this  very  g^alleiy. 
But  those  ideas  were  now  uselesa  I was  so 
thoroughly  worn  out  that  I could  scarcriy 
stand,  and  an  entreaty  for  water  preceded  evoi 
my  expression  of  thanks. 

**Toa  shall  drink  your  fill  in  one  instant, 
and  1 am  heartily  glad  to  have  helped  you; 
but  first  let  me  mention  one  thing.  It  is  under- 
stood that  yon  keep  my  secret  You  can  not 
leave  this  place— unless  1 blindfold  you,  which 
would  be  an  insult— without  learning  the  way 
to  return  to  it;  and,  of  course,  what  you  sea 
along  the  galleries  are  to  you  nothing  but 
shadows  and  dreama  Have  I your  promise  t” 

1 was  unable  to  make  any  other  reply  than 
to  seize  his  hand,  and  burst  into  tears.  How 
1 got  from  the  caverns  to  the  face  of  the  elifi^ 
how  thence  to  the  beach,  the  secluded  hamlet, 
and  the  sleeping  village,  doee  really  eeem  to 
my  memory  like  a vision.  On  the  way  across 
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the  downs,  Leroy  stopped  onee  or  twice,  more 
for  the  sake  of  resting  my  aching  limbs  than  of 
taking  breath  or  repose  himself.  During  those 
intervals,  he  quietly  remarked  to  me  how  pre- 
radiced  and  unfair  we  had  all  of  us  been  to 
mm ; that  as  for  Charlotte,  be  considered  her 
as  a child,  a little  sister,  almost  even  as  a baby 
plaything.  She  was  not  the  woman  for  him; 
he,  for  his  part,  liked  a girl  with  a little  more 
of  the  devil  about  her.  No  doubt  he  could 
have  carried  her  off ; and  no  doubt  she  would 
haye  loved  him  desperately  a fortnight  after- 
ward. But,  when  he  had  once  got  her,  what 
should  he  have  done  with  such  a blue-eyed, 
milk* and- water  angel  as  that?  Nothing  serious 
to  annoy  us  had  ever  entered  his  head.  And 
my  father  ought  not  quite  to  forget  the  source 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  hold  himself  aloof  from 
his  equals,  although  he  might  be  lying  quiet  in 
harbor  at  present  Really,  it  was  a joke,  that, 
instead  of  eloping  with  the  bride,  be  should  be 
bringing  home  the  eloped  bridegroom  1 

I fainted  when  he  carried  me  into  my  father’s 
house,  and  1 remember  no  more  than  his  tem- 
porary adieu ; but  afterward  all  went  on  slowly 
and  surely.  My  father  and  Richard  became 
good  friends,  and  the  old  gentleman  acquired 
such  influence  over  him,  that  Leroy’s  “ pleasure 
trips”  soon  became  rare,  and  finaUy  ceased  alto- 
gether. At  the  last  run,  he  brought  a foreign 
wife  over  with  him,  and  nothing  besides — a 
Dutch  woman  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, who,  as  he  said,  was  as  fitting  a help- 
mate for  him,  as  Charlotte,  he  acknowledged, 
waa  for  me.  He  also  took  a neighboring  par- 
ish church  and  its  appurtenances  into  favor,  j 
and  settled  down  as  a landsman  within  a few 
milse  if  us ; and  if  our  families  continue  to  go 
on  in  the  friendly  way  they  have  done  for  the  j 
last  few  years,  it  seems  likely  that  a Richard 
may  conduct  a Charlotte  to  enter  their  names 
tog^er  in  a favorite  register-book. 

, KATE  GORDON 

I HAVE  but  a faints  indistinct  recollection  of 
my  father — a thin,  pale,  gentle-speaking 
young  man,  who  died  when  I was  only  five 
years  old.  He  was  confidential  clerk  to  a large 
Norwich  firm,  and  perished  prematurely  in  con- 
sequence of  a hurt  he  received  while  aiding  to 
extinguish  a fire  in  his  employers’  premises. 
My  mother  did  not  often  spe^  of  him  to  me  in 
words,  but  the  far  more  expressive  tears  which 
instantly  suffused  her  sweety  meek  eyes,  if  his 
name  chanced  to  be  mentioned  in  her  presence, 
cir  some  trifling  relic,  once  belonging  to  him 
met  her  hastily-averted  glance,  testified  even 
more  emphatically  than  the  mourning  garments, 
which,  though  frequently  wooed  to  do  so,  she 
nerer  exchanged  for  gayer  ones — ^how  good  he 
was — ^how  tenderly  remembered.  Tlie  firm  in 
whose  service  my  father  may  bo  said  to  have 
lost  his  life,  placed  his  widow  in  business,  as  a 
stationer  and  bookseller,  in  a small  but  suffi- 
eiani  way-— eufficient^  that  is  for  her  few  needs, 


of  which  the  costliest  item  was  the  expense  of 
my  education ; and  life  for  me  was  without  a 
cloud  till  my  mother’s  death  by  malignant 
cholera  on  Christmas-eve,  1830,  the  year,  I be- 
lieve, in  which  the  Asiatic  pestilence  first  visit- 
ed this  country.  It  was  quickly  known  that^ 
although  my  mother’s  business  affairs  were  in 
a solvent  stote,  and  that  as  long  as  her  active 
life  should  have  been  spared,  there  would  have 
been  no  danger  of  the  breaking  up  of  our  quiets 
cheerful  home ; still  little  or  nothing  would  re- 
main for  me  after  every  thing  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  all  claims  satisfied.  This  was  of 
course  perfectly  well  known  to  my  mother,  and 
uppermost  in  her  dying  thoughts,  dominating 
the  natural  dread  of  approaching  dissolution, 
and  the  sharp  agony  by  which  it  was  preceded. 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  respite  from  distracting 
pain,  sbe  dictated  a letter  to  her  brother,  Mr. 

Gordon — a just,  but  sternly  inflexible  man,  I 
had  always  understood,  whom  she  had  griev- 
ously offended  by  her  marriage  (he  himself  hav 
ing  wedded  very  advantageously,  in  a worldly 
sense,  just  before) ; John  Worsley,  however  ami- 
able and  estimable  in  character,  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, occupying  a suflioiently  high  position  in 
the  social  scale  to  mate  himself  with  his,  Mr. 

Gordon’s  sister.  The  letter  so  dictated,  was  a 
prayer  for  shelter  and  protection  for  the  orphan, 
from  whom  the  grave  was  about  to  sunder  her 
forever.  The  solemn,  thrilling  eloquence  in- 
spired by  a love  strong  as  the  death  in  whose 
cold  grasp  the  utterer  was  vainly  struggling, 
immortal  as  the  life  of  which  the  grim  tyrant 
is  the  harbinger  and  herald,  reached  the  broth- 
er’s heart  through  all  its  wrappings  of  pride 
and  anger,  and  Mr.  Gordon  arrived  at  Norwich 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  burial-day.  The 
terrific  anguish,  sharpened  by  remorse,  which 
seemed  to  rend  bis  frame  as  with  corporeal 
agony,  when  his  wild,  burning  gaze  fell  upon 
his  only  sister’s  coffin,  and  the  touching  history 
briefly  inscribed  thereon  : “ Ellen  Worsley. 

Bom  Jan.  8th.  1798.  Died  Dec.  24th,  1830,” — 
was  a terrible  rebuke  of  the  arrogant  selfish- 
ness of  human  resentments,  and  by  few  so  great- 
ly needed  as  by  him  who  for  the  time  acutely 
felt  its  retributive  power,  but  with  whom  un- 
fortunately the  impression  was  well  nigh  as 
transitory  as  for  Uie  moment  profound  and 
agonizing ; but  this  is  in  some  degree  to  antici- 
pate my  story.  The  inexpressible  tenderness 
with  which  my  uncle  greeted  and  embraced  me 
—eagerly  perused  the  features  and  drank  in 
the  tones  of  a voice  which  he  seemed  delighted 
to  recognize  as  those  familiar  to  him  in  the 
pleasant  days  of  youth,  completely  dissipated 
the  idea  I had  mentally  formed  of  my  mother’s 
haughty,  relentless  brother.  Over  and  over 
again  he  made  me  repeat  the  broken  expres- 
sions that  had  fallen  from  my  mother,  expres- 
sive of  her  confidence  that  he  would  shelter  and 
provide  for  me.  He  did  not,  that  I remember, 
once  reply  in  speech  that  he  would  do  so,  but, 
young  as  I was,  I could  read  as  plainly  in  his 
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f!  ashing  eyes — ^hia  white,  strongly-KSompressed, 
but  twitching  lips — as  I can  now  in  the  divine 
page  of  Lear — 

**  He  who  pans  as  must  bring  a brand  (h>m  heaven.** 
So  felt  he  then — in  after  years,  indeed ; but  of 
this  anon,  in  its  due  sequence. 

On  the  following  day  we  left  Norwich  for  the 
coast  of  North  Wales,  opposite  the  island  of  An- 
glesea,  where  my  uncle’s  residence  was  situa- 
ted, between  Carnarvon  and  Bangor.  Before, 
however,  introducing  the  reader  to  Plaisance, 
as  Mr.  Gordon  had  named  his  house  and  grounds, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  lady  whom 
Mr.  Gordon  married,  and  who  had  now  been 
dead  several  years,  possessed  large  mining  prop- 
erty in  Anglesea.  This  was  their  motive  for 
locating  themselves  at  Plaisance,  which  had 
been  built  and  planted  according  to  my  uncle 
and  his  wife’s  taste— fancy  rather.  Two  chil- 
dren remained  to  him  of  a somewhat  numerous 
family — Robert,  a little  older  than  I,  and  Kate, 
about  a twelvemonth  younger.  They  were 
both  at  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  my 
uncle  told  me,  the  festivities  whereof  had  been 
so  unhappily  broken  in  upon  by  the  tidings  of 
my  mother’s  decease.  “ You  will  be  welcomed, 
Ellen,  by  them  both,”  he  added,  “as  a newly- 
found  beloved  sister;  and  when  time  has  light- 
ened the  burden  of  this  heavy  grief,  life  will 
again,  I doubt  not^  glide  away  as  happily  with 
the  three  children  that  now  belong  to  me,  as  it 
has  hitherto  done  with  Kate  and  Robert” 
With  such-like  kindliest  and  soothing  words  my 
uncle  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  which, 
however,  as  we  traveled  post,  was,  for  that  pe- 
riod, rapidly  accomplished  This  is  all,  I think, 
that  need  be  premised  of  my  uncle’s  foregone 
history,  but  a few  further  prefatory  words  in 
respect  of  some  peculiarities  connected  with  his 
place  of  residence  will  be  necessary. 

Plaisance  was,  I found,  built  upon  the  south- 
ern slope  of  a bluil*  headland  overlooking  the 
western  outlet  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  the  Irish 
Channel.  My  uncle’s  frequent  communication 
with  Anglesea  was  effected  boatwise,  from  a 
broad  inlet  of  the  sea  reaching  so  near  his  house, 
that  in  rough  weather,  especially  when  the 
wind  blew  from  the  northeast,  the  hissing  spray 
of  the  huge,  tumbling,  white-crested  waves 
which  furiously  chased  each  other  up  the  rock- 
studded  creek  or  inlet,  was  flung  half  way  up 
the  lawn  upon  which  the  French  windows  of 
the  dining-room  opened.  My  uncle  had  built  a 
commodious  landing-place,  chiefly  for  his  own 
use,  but  freely  conceded  to  any  person  of  the 
neighborhood,  by  whom,  of  course,  the  passage 
to  Anglesea  by  Plaisance  Creek  was  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  considerably  longer  one  by  way 
of  Bangor.  A conspicuous  red  light,  though 
not  high  from  the  ground,  was,  moreover,  kin- 
dled every  evening  at  sundown,  as  a guide  to 
the  boats  while  threading  the  tortuous  and 
rocky  channel  of  the  creek,  but  for  which  pre- 
caution, especially  in  the  dark,  gusty  nights  of 
winter,  Uie  approach  to  shore  would  have  been 


highly  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable : 

Mr.  Gordon’s  residence  and  establishment  were 
those  of  a gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  and, 
in  all  things,  strict  order  and  a judicious  econ- 
omy were  rigidly  enforced.  It  was  said  in  the 
neighborhood  that  he  did  not  expend  half  hia 
income,  his  prime  ambition  being  to  so  amply 
dower  his  children,  that  their  alliance  in  mar- 
riage with  the  class  of  landed  gentry  might  be 
effected  without  difficulty  — a surmise  which 
subsequent  events  entirely  confirmed. 

All  this,  I hardly  need  say,  came  gradually 
to  my  knowledge ; but  that  which  I knew  to 
be  true,  the  instant  I entered  my  uncle’s  house, 
was  that  1 had  found  a kind  home,  and  that 
both  my  cousins  were  as  amiable  and  affection- 
ate as  Kate  was  surpassingly  beautiful.  Of 
Robert,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  seemly  in  me  to 
say  more  than  he  was  a tall,  frank,  well-looking 
boy,  exuberantly  cordial  in  his  welcome  to  me; 
but  Kate’s  fairy-like  loveliness  at  that  age— 
her  bright,  lustrous  complexion,  rich  auburn 
hair  tinted  with  golden  light,  and  deep-blue 
charming  eyes,  which  sympathizing  tears  as 
she  embraced  me,  softened  to  seraphic  beauty 
— ^seemed  literally  to  make  a sunshine  of  her 
presence.  She  was,  it  could  be  easily  perceiv- 
ed, the  apple  of  her  father’s  eye — the  thrice 
precious  casket  wherein  his  dearest  hopes  were 
garnered  up — and  well  knowing  this,  as  she  did, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  dear  girl  exhibited 
sometimes,  not  often,  at  least  not  very  often,  the 
pretty  willfulness,  the  charming  caprice  of  a 
slightly  spoiled,  but  naturally  good  and  gencr 
ous  child.  Robert  Gordon  went,  soon  after  my 
arrival  at  Plaisance,  to  Harrow ; my  uncle  was 
almost  unremittingly  occupied  with  his  mining 
operations,  so  that  with  the  exceptiol^  of  our 
governess — an  excellent-intentioned  rule-mid- 
line person,  who  scrupulously  confined  herself 
to  her  stated  and  bargained-for  lesson-dutiea— 
Kate  and  I had  little  society  but  our  own — a 
sweet  and  all-sufficing  companionship  in  those 
halcyon  days  of  youth  and  girlish  romance. 
Six  years  thus  passed — six  years,  bright  with 
happiness,  save  for  the  cloud-memory,  merciful- 
ly time-lightened,  of  my  mother.  By  that  peri- 
od, Kate’s  sylph-like  loveliness  had  developed 
into  the  consummate  beauty  of  early,  woman- 
hood, and  I grieved  to  observe,  her  once  flcxilo 
caprice  and  waywardness,  had  hardened  to  de- 
termined willfulness  in  any  matter  upon  'which 
she  chanced  to  set  her  mind.  Robert  Gordon 
and  I had,  also,  by  then  wandered,  in  a manner 
unconsciously — I am  sure  it  was  so  as  regards 
myself — into  the  enchanted  dream-land,  where 
false-promising  hope  delighted  smiles,  and  wavee 
his  golden  hair  as  in  no  other  phase  of  mortal 
life.  We  understood  each  other  perfectly, 
though  not  a syllable  directly  annunciative  of 
the  sentiment  which  had  seemed  to  grow  nat- 
urally ou^  of  our  long  boy  and  girl  intimacy 
and  friendship,  had  passed  between  us;  and  I 
was  one  day  suddenly  startled  into  a conviction 
that  my  uncle  was  as  wise  upon  the  subject  as 
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treatnre,  ftt  a moment,  if  it  could  be  managed, 
of  genial  hilarity,  when  of  course  the  curtain 
would  immediately  ring  down  upon  a charm- 
ing tableau  of  every  body  embracing  every 
body  to  triumphant  music,  amidst  enthusiastic 
applause.  To  my  cousin’s  infinite  astonishment, 
I resolutely  set  my  face  against  any  such  ven- 
dable, worn-out  trick  being  played  off  upon 
my  uncle,  certain  as  it  would  be,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  result  in  ridiculous  failure.  Babies, 
moreover,  were  to  me  at  that  time  pretty  much 
alike — my  child'Creed  has  been  reformed  since 
then — and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  irre- 
sistibly-fascinating ways ; besides,  little  Regi- 
nald's eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  were  those  of 
his  father,  not  of  his  mother,  a circumstance 
which  of  itself  left  the  scheme  without  the 
shadow  of  a chance  of  success.  Dear  Kate's  in- 
rention  could  soar  no  higher,  and  after  much 
dubitation,  1 myself  concluded,  grounding  my 
conviction  upon  a close  study  of  my  uncle's 
character,  that  the  most  feasible,  as  well  as 
most  direct  plan,  was  for  Kate,  leaving  her  hus- 
band and  son  to  be  sent  for,  if  required,  to  pre- 
sent herself  boldly  before  Mr.  Gordon,  under 
the  protection,  and  fortified  by  the  advocacy 
of  her  brother,  who  we  knew  was  to  pass  the 
ensuing  Christmas  at  Plaisance.  The  details 
of  management  were  left  to  me,  and  when  my 
uncle,  with  a very  transparent  affectation  of 
indifference,  informed  me  that  we  might  expect 
Robert  either  rather  late  on  Christmas-eve,  or 
early  on  Christmas-day  morning,  I lost  no  time 
in  writing  to  Kate,  to  be  sure  and  meet  me  at 
the  porter’s  lodge-gate  about  an  hour  before  it 
was  possible  for  her  brother  to  arrive,  if  he 
came  at  the  earliest  time  named ; further,  and 
especially  insisting  that  she  should  come  alone. 
The  only  other  person  in  my  confidence  was 
the  excellent,  if  rather  prosy.  Reverend  Mr. 
Jones,  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  agi*eed  to  dine 
at  Plaisance,  where  he  had  a general  invita- 
tion, and  endeavor  to  indirectly  prepare  my 
uncle’s  mind,  over  their  wine,  for  the  practice 
of  more  Christian  maxims,  regarding  his  erring 
diild,  than  be  had  hitherto  been  guided  by. 
Man  proposes ; God  disposes.  The  meeting  of 
the  father  and  daughter  had  been  arranged  by 
higher  powers  than  mine ; but  well  I remem- 
ber the  nervous,  starting  terror — the  almost 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  close-at-handness, 
so  to  speak,  of  a dread  crisis  in  my  life,  which 
puTBU^  me  all  that  day.  The  morning  was 
fine  and  clear ; but  when  the  dinner-bell  rang 
— W6  always,  when  my  uncle  was  at  home, 
dined  at  three  o’clock — the  sky  was  overcast, 
and  muttering  thunder  in  the  distance,  with 
the  puffing,  heavy  8<mgh  of  the  wind,  clearly 
announced  to  my  accustomed  ears  an  approach- 
ing storm,  and  why  I knew  not,  for  my  cousin 
would,  I thought,  be  sure  to  come  by  w^ay  of 
Bangor,  increased  the  perturbed  depression  of 
my  spirits.  Dinner  was  soon  over,  and  by  the 
time  the  dessert  was  placed  upon  the  table  it 
was  quite  dark.  A fierce  flash  of  lightning 
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instantly  followed  by  crashing  thunder,  arrest- 
ed the  good  vicar's  eloquent  homily  addressed 
to  my  uncle,  who,  pensive  and  abstracted,  had 
not,  I think,  heard  a word  of  it,  upon  the  vir- 
tues the  exercise  of  which  especially  sanctify 
the  festival  commemoration  of  the  advent  of 
the  merciful  Redeemer;  and  a moment  after- 
ward a servant  entered,  and  said,  hurriedly, 
*‘They  say,  sir,  there  is  a boat — Lloyd’s  boat 
— with  himself  and  daughter  in  it,  coming  on 
like  a race-horse  toward  the  creek,  though  there 
is  no  longer  any  light  to  guide  its  course.” 

The  fool ! the  madman  I”  shouted  my  uncle, 
as  he  jumped  up  from  his  chair;  *'with  this 
tide  and  gale  it  is  almost  certain  destruction. 
Ring  the  great  bell  1 Quick ! quick  1 Let  them 
bring  planks — ^ropes!  and  quick,  I repeat:  two 
human  lives,  perhaps,  depend  upon  our  speedy 
help!” 

My  uncle  was  gone ; the  vicar  followed,  and 
I,  though  fainting,  sick  with  terror  of  the  ghastly 
phantom  my  imagination  conjured  up,  soon  tot- 
tered after  them.  A frightful  scene  presented 
itself:  men  and  women,  summoned  by  the  loud 
tolling  of  the  alarm-bell,  were  hurrying;  vari- 
ously provided  with  ropes,  boards,  coops,  Ac. 
toward  the  site  of  the  demolished  landing-place, 
where  my  uncle  was  standing.  The  eager  looks 
of  every  one  were  directed  toward  a boat  that 
had  ju^  entered  the  creek,  and  was  coming  on 
with  tremendous  speed.  AU  this  was  brightly 
visible,  with  brief  intervals  of  pitchy  darkness, 
by  the^ast-flashing,  forked  lightning.  I was 
within  a few  yards  of  my  uncle,  when  a man 
at  my  elbow  said,  “That’s  not  Mary  Uoyd; 
she’s  too  tall.”  At  this  moment  the  boat  was 
full  in  view,  and  nearly  opposite  the  landing- 
place,  the  next  it  had  struck  upon  one  of  the 
rocks  of  the  mid-channcl,  and  the  girl  or  woman, 
as  the  frail  planks  gave  way  beneath  her  feet^ 
tossed  her  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  and  shriek- 
, ing,  “Father!  father!”  was  whelmed  beneath 
i the  furious  waves.  The  lightning-flash  which 
I revealed  that  pale,  beauteous  face,  had  hardly 
; passed  away  before  my  uncle  leaped  into  the 
I sea,  fought  desperately  with  it,  reached  and 
grasped  at  last,  with  extremity  of  effort — strong 
man  and  vigorous  swimmer  that  he  was — ths 
garments  of  his  drowning  child,  lifted  her  above 
the  surface,  and,  aided  by  a rope  flung  to  him, 
dragged  himself  with  his  precious  burden  safely 
; on  shore.  The  rest  passed  like  a dream — ^my 
I uncle,  with  that  dripping  corse  in  his  arms; 
forcing  his  eager  way  through  the  hurraing 
I crowd  to  his  own  house — the  frightful  suspense 
I of  some  minutes  which  followed,  till  the  sea- 
stilled  pulse  fluttered  into  life,  and  a faint  sigk 
j stirred  her  sweet  lips— the  cry  of  gratitude — 
of  joy— of  exultation — ^which  then  arose,  but 
the  reader  can  imagine  it  all  better  than  I con 
describe  it 

The  boatman  had  been  easily  rescued,  and 
it  was  not  yet  five  o’clock  when  the  father  and 
daughter,  folded  in  each  other’s  arms,  forgot 
all,  except  that  Almighty  God  had  saved,  for- 
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given  tiieml  Three  honra  afterward,  Kate,  I, 
the  vicar  my  uncle,  and  last — not  least — Robert 
Gordon,  were  whirling  wildly  about  in  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  to  music  more  joyous  and 
inspiriting  than  any  to  which  my  feet  have, 
since  that  blessed  night  kept  time. 

“My  dear  uncle T’  said  I,  addressing  the 
vicar,  who,  by-the-by,  was  very  merry  before 
he  left  that  night  “How  radiantly  happy  he 
looka  This,  I am  sure,  will  be  the  merriest 
Christmas  he  has  ever  known.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  replied  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. “ He  has  done  a brave  deed  and  has 
forgiven : which,  my  dear  young  lady,  I hold 
to  be  infallible  means  of  ensuring,  not  alone  a 
merry  Christmas,  but  a happy  New  Year.” 

MY  FRENCH  MASTER. 

IJTY  father’s  house  was  in  the  country,  seven 
•M.  miles  away  from  the  nearest  town.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy ; but,  as  he  had 
met  with  some  accident  that  would  dieable  him 
from  ever  serving  again,  he  gave  up  his  com- 
mission and  his  half-pay.  He  had  a small  pri- 
vate fortune,  and  my  mother  had  not  been 
penniless ; so  he  purchased  a house  and  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land,  and  set  himself  up  as  an 
amateur  farmer  on  a very  small  scale.  My 
mother  rejoiced  over  the  very  small  scale  of 
his  operations ; and  when  my  father  regretted, 
as  he  did  very  often,  that  no  more  land  was  to 
be  purchased  in  the  neighborhood,  I could  see 
her  setting  herself  a sum  in  her  head,  “If  on 
twelve  acres  he  manges  to  lose  a hundred 
pounds  a year,  what  would  be  onr  loss  on  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  I”  But  when  my  father  was 
pushed  hard  on  the  subject  of  the  money  he 
spent  in  his  sailor-like  farming,  he  had  one  con- 
stant retreat: 

“Think  of  the  health  and  the  pleasure  we 
all  of  us  take  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
around  us  I It  is  something  for  us  to  do  and  to 
look  forward  to  every  day."  And  this  was  so 
true  that  as  long  as  my  father  confined  him- 
self to  these  argiiments,  my  mother  left  him 
unmolested : but  to  strangers  he  was  still  apt 
to  enlarge  on  the  returns  his  farm  brought  him 
in;  and  he  had  often  to  pull  up  in  his  state- 
ments when  he  caught  the  warning  glance  of 
my  mother’s  eye,  showing  him  that  she  was 
not  to  much  absorbed  in  her  own  conversation 
as  to  be  deaf  to  his  voica  But  as  for  the  hap- 
piness that  arose  out  of  our  mode  of  life — that 
was  not  to  be  calculated  by  tens  or  hundreds 
of  pounda  There  were  only  two  of  ns,  my 
sister  and  myself;  and  my  mother  undertook 
the  greater  part  of  our  education.  We  helped 
her  in  her  household  cares  during  part  of  the 
mornings  then  came  an  old-fashioned  routine 
of  lessons,  such  as  she  herself  had  learnt  when 
a girl; — Goldsmith’s  “History  of  England,” 
RoUih’s  “Ancient  History,”  Bindley  Murray’s 
Qrammar,  and  plenty  of  sewing  and  stitching. 

My  mother  u^  sometimes  to  sigh,  and  wi^ 
that  ihe  eould  buy  us  a piano,  nad  teach  m 


I what  little  music  she  knew ; but  many  of  my 
’ dear  father’s  habits  were  expensive— at  least 
I for  a person  possessed  of  no  larger  an  income 
I than  he  had.  Besides  the  quiet  and  unsus- 
\ pected  drain  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
was  of  a social  turn ; enjoying  the  dinners  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  his  more  affluent 
I neighbors ; and  especially  delighted  in  retoni* 

I ing  them  the  compliment,  and  giving  them 
! choice  little  entertainments  which  would  have 
been  yet  more  frequent  in  their  recurreaes 
than  they  were,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  moth- 
er’s prudence.  But  we  never  were  able  to 
purchase  the  piano ; it  required  a greater  out* 
lay  of  ready  money  than  we  ever  possessed* 

I dare  say  we  should  have  grown  up  ignorant 
of  any  language  but  our  own,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  fathers  social  habits,  which  led 
to  our  learning  French  in  a very  unexpected 
manner.  He  and  my  mother  went  to  dins 
with  General  Ashburton,  one  of  the  forest-rang- 
ers ; and  there  they  met  with  an  emigrant 
gentleman,  a Monsienr  de  Chalabre,  who  hiffl 
escaped  in  a wonderful  manner,  and  at  terrible 
peril  to  his  life;  and  was,  consequently,  in  our 
small  forest-circle,  a great  lion,  and  a worthy 
cause  of  a series  of  dinner  parties.  His  first 
entertainer,  General  Ashburton,  had  known 
him  in  France,  under  very  different  circum- 
stances; and  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  quiet 
and  dignified  request  made  by  his  guest,  one 
afternoon  after  M.  de  Chalabre  had  been  about 
a fortnight  in  the  forest,  that  the  General 
would  recommend  him  as  a French  teacher,  if 
he  could  conscientiously  do  so. 

To  the  General’s  remonstrances  M.  de  Chaim* 
bre  smilingly  replied,  by  an  assurance  that  his 
assumption  of  his  new  occupation  could  only 
be  for  a short  time ; that  the  good  cause  would 
— must  triumph.  It  was  before  the  fatal  Janu- 
ary twenty-first,  seventeen  hundred  and  nine^- 
tbrec;  and  then,  still  smiling,  he  strengthen^ 
his  position  by  quoting  innumerable  instances 
out  of  the  classics,  of  heroes  and  patriots,  gen- 
erals and  commanders,  who  had  been  reduced 
by  Fortune’s  frolics  t-o  adopt  some  oocupatioa 
far  below  their  original  one.  He  closed  his 
speech  with  informing  the  General  that,  rely- 
ing upon  his  kindness  in  acting  as  referee,  he 
had  taken  lodgings  for  a few  months  at  a small 
farm  which  was  in  the  centre  of  our  forssi 
circle  of  acquaintances.  The  General  was  too 
thoroughly  a gentleman  to  say  any  thing  more 
than  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to  do  what- . 
ever  he  could  to  forward  M.  de  Chalalm’a 
plans;  and  as  my  father  was  the  first  person  . 
whom  he  met  with  after  this  conversation,  it 
was  announced  to  us,  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  day  in  which  it  had  taken  place,  that  we 
were  forthwith  to  learn  French ; and  I verily 
believe  that,  if  my  father  eould  have  persuaded 
my  mother  to  join  him,  we  should  have  formed 
a French  class  of  father,  mother,  and  two  head 
of  daughters,  so  touched  had  my  father  been 
by  the  General’s  account  of  M de  Chalabre’a 
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prcBent  desires,  as  compared  with  the  high  es- 
tate from  which  he  had  ilidleii.  Accordingly, 
we  were  installed  in  the  dignity  of  his  first 
French  pupils.  My  father  was  anxious  that 
we  should  hare  a lesson  every  other  day,  os- 
tensibly that  we  might  get  on  all  the  more 
speedily,  but  really  that  he  might  have  a larger 
quarterly  bill  to  pay ; at  any  rate  until  M.  de 
Gbalabre  had  more  of  bis  time  occupied  with 
instruction.  But  my  mother  gently  interfered, 
and  calmed  her  husband  down  into  two  lessons 
a week,  which  was,  she  said,  as  much  as  we 
eould  manage.  Those  happy  lessons!  I re- 
member them  now,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  fifty  years.  Our  house  was  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest ; our  fields  were,  in  fact, 
beared  out  of  it.  It  was  not  good  land  for 
dover ; but  my  father  would  always  sow  one 
particular  field  with  elover-seed,  because  my 
mother  was  so  fond  of  the  fragrant  scent  in 
her  evening  walks,  and  through  this  a foobpath 
nn  which  led  into  the  forest. 

A quarter  of  a mile  beyond — a walk  on  the 
soft  fine  springy  turf,  and  under  the  long  low 
branches  of  the  beech  trees,  and  we  arrived  at 
the  old  red-brick  farm  where  M.  de  Chalabre 
was  lodging.  Not  that  we  went  there  to  take 
our  lessons ; that  would  have  been  an  offense 
to  his  spirit  of  politeness ; but  as  my  father  and 
mother  were  his  nearest  neighbors,  there  was 
a eonstant  interchange  of  small  messages  and 
notes,  which  we  little  girls  were  only  too  happy 
to  take  to  our  dear  M.  de  Chalabre.  More- 
over, if  our  lessons  with  my  mother  were  ended 
jnretty  early,  she  would  say — **  You  hove  been 
good  girls ; now  you  may  run  to  the  high  point 
in  the  clover  field,  and  see  if  M.  de  Chalabre  is 
coming ; and  if  he  is  you  may  walk  with  him ; 
but  take  care  and  give  him  the  cleanest  part  of 
the  path,  for  you  know  he  does  not  like  to  dirty 
bis  boots.” 

This  was  all  very  well  in  theory ; but,  like 
many  theories,  the  difficulty  was  to  put  it  in 
practice.  If  we  slipped  to  the  side  of  the  path 
where  the  water  lay  longest,  he  bowed  and  re- 
treated behind  us  to  a still  wetter  place,  leav- 
ing the  clean  part  for  us;  yet  when  we  got 
home  his  polished  boots  would  be  without  a 
speck,  while  our  shoes  were  covered  with  mud. 

Another  little  ceremony  which  we  had  to 
get  accustomed  to,  was  his  habit  of  taking  off 
his  hat  as  we  approached,  and  walking  by  us 
holding  it  in  his  hand.  To  be  sure,  he  wore  a 
wig,  delicately  powdered,  frixzed,  and  tied  in  a 
queue  behind;  but  we  had  always  a feeling 
t^t  he  would  catch  cold,  and  that  he  was  doing 
us  too  great  an  honor,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
how  old,  or  rather  how  young  we  were,  until 
one  day  we  saw  him  (far  away  from  our  house) 
hand  a countrywoman  over  a stile  with  the 
same  kind  of  dainty  courteous  politeness,  lifting 
her  basket  of  eggs  over  first;  and  then,  taking 
up  the  silk-lin^  lapel  of  his  coat,  he  spread  it 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand  for  her  to  rest  her  fin- 
gers upon;  instead  of  which,  she  took  his  small 


white  hand  in  her  plump  Vigorous  gripe,  and 
leant  her  full  weight  upon  him.  He  carried 
her  basket  for  her  as  far  as  their  roads  lay  to- 
gether; and  from  that  time  we  were  less  shy 
in  receiving  his  courtesies,  perceiving  thnt  he 
considered  them  as  deference  due  to  our  sex, 
however  old  or  young,  or  rich  or  poor.  So,  as 
I said,  we  came  down  from  the  clover  field  in 
rather  a stately  manner,  and  through  the  wicket 
gate  that  opened  into  our  garden,  which  was 
as  rich  in  its  scents  of  varied  kinds  as  the  clover 
field  had  been  in  its  one  pure  fragrance.  My 
mother  would  meet  us  here;  and  somehow— 
our  life  was  passed  as  much  out  of  doors  as  in- 
doors, both  winter  and  summer — we  seemed  to 
have  our  French  lessons  more  frequently  in  the 
garden  than  in  the  house ; for  there  was  a sort 
arbor  on  the  lawn  near  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, to  which  we  always  found  it  easy  to  oafry 
a table  and  chairs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lesson 
paraphernalia,  if  my  mother  did  not  prohibit  a 
lesson  al  fresco. 

M.  de  Chalabre  wore,  as  a sort  of  morning  cos- 
tume, a coat,  waistcoot,  and  breeches  all  made 
of  a kind  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  neighborhood ; his  three-cornered 
hat  was  brushed  to  a nicety,  his  wig  sat  as  uo 
one  else’s  did.  (My  father’s  was  always  awry.) 
And  the  only  thing  wanting  to  his  costume 
when  he  came  was  a flower.  Sometimes  1 fan- 
cied he  purposely  omitted  gathering  one  of  the 
roses  that  clustered  up  the  farm-house  in  which 
be  lodged,  in  order  to  afford  my  mother  the 
pleasure  of  culling  her  choicest  carnations  and 
roses  to  make  him  up  his  nosegay,  or  “poty” 
as  he  liked  to  call  it;  he  had  picked  up  that 
pretty  country  word  and  adopted  it  as  an  es- 
pecial favorite,  dwelling  on  the  first  syllable 
with  all  the  languid  softness  of  an  Italian  ac- 
cent Many  a time  have  Mary  and  I tried  to 
say  it  like  him ; we  did  so  admire  hia  way  of 
speaking. 

Onee  seated  round  the  table,  whether  in  the 
house  or  out  of  it,  we  were  bound  to  attend  to 
our  lessons ; and  somehow  he  made  us  perceive 
I that  it  was  a part  of  the  same  chivalrous  eode 
that  made  him  so  helpful  to  the  helpless,  to  en- 
force the  slightest  claim  of  duty  to  the  full 
No  half  prepared  lessons  for  him  I The  patienoe 
and  the  resource  with  which  he  illustrated  and 
enforced  every  precept;  the  untiring  gentle- 
ness with  which  he  made  our  stubborn  J^glish 
tongues  pronounce,  and  mispronounce,  and  re- 
pronounee  certain  words ; alK)ve  all,  the  sweet-^ 
ness  of  temper  which  never  wearied,  were  sueh 
as  I have  never  seen  equaled.  If  we  wondered 
at  these  qualities  when  we  were  children,  hew 
much  greater  has  been  our  surprise  at  their  ex- 
istence since  we  have  been  grown  up,  and  have 
learnt  that,  until  his  emigration,  he  was  a man 
of  rapid  and  impulsive  action,  with  the  imper 
feet  education  implied  in  the  circumstance  that 
at  fifteen  he  was  a sous-lieutenant  in  the  Queen’s 
regiment,  and  must,  consequently,  have  had  to 
apply  himielf  hard  tad  eoosoiejitioualy  to  mat* 
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gifr  js  tw  V hut  »jfUF<dyi  We  could  get  up  14ip,:eaH*!^r  1 h«kr  profti^oft  of  lightly  powdered  h«ir» 
tfi  We  |ttimjiwd  by  whdo  ueok,  "with  etriog*  of  peitJdi. 

loAtiou  ;;  aM'my  eoold  haye  cried,  if  had  darerlt  whtiO 

WSBietimee  riiJ  o<itautly--rWa8  alway  compall^  I Vo  ht<ard  tli«  tra?n&pami>t  myet-erijoiii  wo?rda 

W^  yield.  Aud  thiwie  were  the  Ueual  otjcoeioui^^^  W 1^  al  uighty  up  io  hod,  with 

fat  mir  h^ilidftya.  bail  a ^ach  othay>  oeokH,  oad  vow-;. 

ii>g^ht'»  bf  Ff eu^  l^  ih  cljiXdlsjh  wiay. 

ih  J^uai^  oad  <moO' hi;:Oet^itft  ^ lady^  dfiaib 

d*ww  ^'rcu0h  thh^  kAii 

p^iOftw  woui  aral  tim^  ih«  thjp 

tha  ^loVer^abl,  4ark  IM  eWuoijir  ^ bt^rihg 

ikii^  oftho  ;fi>f<«t  with  0^  1^  hbei^ 

Wo  could  huy^  tlmde,  l ^ w&a  no  timo  fo^  any  of  tba^  isdeat 

am  imro  w'a  ahotjld  haye  8^^^^  him,  :><hOma^^  *shd!Oired;  ^ by  p^>pie, 

forgaffor  of  the  |yrob}bi^^  w'hicfh  moda  the  |w{jO  at  lehgiU  t<»  midaejs  agwc^ 

l^sa\mii  ®ut  we  did,  not  nitoa  v/f  eUr 

■ ■hixiL.^,. • -d^-  .Chihihrd*.  ::F  aaw  him  agai».>tr. 

?Vi8  kUep  ' the  iattid  of  k Ibli 

.,  ',uhiWi^.u--.«th«K|i^:.^^^^  ey  ii«w ,[  ■ ■.;-Thtwe  .to'  he  y otjf-"clo^  'lie^- 

>m  t ibbnviii  tbm^^  hi®  amiVcB  foreye  My.  father  went 

A 6i>ri  of  hic?ii^ypbm  pi*  mph^^  ''^d,  J him  when  he  had  bcjera  oboiil:  a wt^k 

in  ptdm*  to,  mioeiif  4^^^  me^ftg-  pi  mii^i  that  | bbw^t  froui  givan.  for  Jid 

WHS  did  not  iB^ory  ouo  kh^W  tkcihort’erth^^ii 

woa  a pfpfipieot  in  thi^ : way  of  ii^kifiig<  and  jhad-  'npau  f ; A ae  my  tstih^r  had 
took,  Wfi  (hqcibd,  A 00^^  1»  ■ pert*ibk*  j ;^^p  motb^  gi*kh  to  ue  tp 

iug  itty  A^lhj^  <5phefj  a»  miil^  iho 

it  wei*^  dftjJ’  J^4r  ih^thh^e,  for  8omu  ; bJiambcr  mtmh  jikr  room  1^ 

timo  f I fothPr  M.  *3e 

ihii  of  my  ng«  ; >nd  joist  ae  my  fnth^r  had  h^ab  j;Chtt)n^  p yid|i  to  ; hni  he  wonM  prpl> 
tottudf.iJ^and  theiimne-— and,  it tnuaJ.  he  be  it  gm^  deni  atOtte  OrU J wa 

» good  whi)o  hfeef  :li  had  learnt  to  prick  up  any  afiieljta  of  fTirnitm^^  .nk«4# 

ahra  whpner^  Martio  woa  nauMd—my  motliPr  [if  Would  make  him  «otef<«^ 

audd^ly  tn  tjj 

the  habit  I'hAd  Oc^oiraddf  i^meg  my  i l^sdSeVe  Ranoral  A^hhuf^on  had  been  on  a 

iangih  a^feiats  « I cavr  my  falhei^e  per-  j sipaieWlwt  fciadiitr  eitand  to  my  fafeber^e  before; 
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bat  he  bad  failed.  Mj  father  gained  hia  point, 
M I afterward  learnt,  in  a very  unconscious  and 
characteristic  manner.  He  had  urged  his  in- 
vitation on  M.  de  Chalabrc,  and  received  such 
a decided  negative  that  he  was  hopeless,  and 
quitted  the  subject  Then  M.  de  Chalabrc  be- 
gan to  relieve  his  heart  by  telling  him  all  the 
details;  my  father  held  his  breath  to  listen — 
at  last,  his  honest  heart  could  contain  itself  no 
longer,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  His 
nni^ected  sympatiiy  touched  M.  de  Chalabre 
inexpressibly ; and  in  an  hour  after  we  saw  our 
dear  French  master  coming  down  the  clover 
field  slope,  leaning  on  my  father’s  arm,  which 
he  had  involuntarily  offered  as  a support  to  one 
in  trouble — although  he  was  slightly  lame,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than  M.  de  Chalabre. 

For  a year  after  that  time  M.  de  Chalabre 
never  wore  any  flowers ; and  after  that,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  no  gay  or  colored  rose  or  car- 
nation could  tempt  him.  We  secretly  observed 
hia  taste,  and  always  took  care  to  bring  him 
white  flowers  for  his  posy.  I noticed,  too,  that 
on  his  left  arm,  under  his  coat  sleeve  (sleeves 
were  made  very  open  then),  ho  always  wore  a 
small  band  of  black  crape.  He  lived  to  be 
eighty-one,  but  he  had  the  black  crape  band  on 
when  he  died. 

M.  de  Chalabre  was  a favorite  in  all  the 
forest  circle.  He  was  a great  acquisition  to  the 
sociable  dinner  parties  that  were  perpetually 
going  on;  and  though  some  of  the  families 
piqued  themselves  on  being  aristocratic,  and 
turned  up  their  noses  at  any  one  who  had  been 
engaged  in  trade,  however  largely,  M.  de  Chala- 
bre, in  right  of  his  good  blood,  his  loyalty,  his 
daring  “ preux  chevalier”  actions,  was  ever  an 
honored  guest  He  took  his  poverty,  and  the 
simple  habits  it  enforced,  so  naturally  and 
gayly,  as  a mere  trifling  accident  of  bis  life, 
about  which  neither  concealment  nor  shame 
could  be  necessary,  that  the  very  servants — 
often  BO  much  more  pseudo-aristocratic  than 
their  masters — ^loved  and  respected  the  French 
gentleman,  who  perhaps  came  to  teach  in  the 
mornings,  and  in  the  evenings  made  his  appear- 
ance dressed  with  dainty  neatness  as  a dinner 
guest  He  came,  lightly  prancing  through  the 
for^t  mire ; and,  in  our  little  hall,  at  any  rate, 
he  would  pull  out  a neat  minute  case  containing 
a blacking-brush  and  blacking,  and  re-polish 
his  boots,  speaking  gayly,  in  his  broken  English, 
to  the  footman  all  the  time.  That  blacking 
ease  was  his  own  making ; he  had  a genius  for 
using  his  fingers.  After  our  lessons  were  over, 
he  relaxed  into  the  familiar  house  friend — the 
Bierry  play-fellow.  We  lived  far  from  any 
earpenter  or  joiner ; if  a lock  was  out  of  order 
M.  de  Chalabre  made  it  right  for  us.  If  any 
box  was  wanted,  his  ingenious  fingers  had  made 
it  before  our  lesson  day.  He  turned  silk  wind- 
ers for  my  mother,  made  a set  of  chessmen  for 
my  father,  carved  an  elegant  watch-case  out  of 
a rough  beef  bone— dressed  up  little  cork  dolls 
for  us— in  short  as  he  said,  his  heart  would 


have  been  broken  but  for  his  joiner’s  tools.  Nor 
were  his  ingenious  gifts  employed  for  us  alone. 
The  farmer’s  wife  where  he  lodged  had  numerous 
contrivances  in  her  house  which  he  had  made. 
One  particularly  which  I remember  was  a 
pasteboard,  made  after  a French  pattern,  which 
would  not  slip  about  on  a dresser,  as  he  had 
observed  her  English  pasteboard  do.  Susan, 
tlie  farmer’s  ruddy  daughter,  had  her  work-box, 
too,  to  show  us;  and  her  cousin-lover  had  a 
wonderful  stick,  with  an  extraordinary  demon 
head  carved  upon  it; — all  by  M.  de  Cbalabrs. 
Farmer,  farmer’s  wife,  Susan,  Robert,  and  all 
were  full  of  his  praises. 

We  grew  from  children  into  girls — ^from  girls 
into  women ; and  still  ]1L  de  Chalabre  taught 
on  in  the  forest;  still  he  was  beloved  and  hon- 
ored ; still  no  dinner-party  within  five  miles 
was  thought  complete  witliout  him,  and  tea 
miles’  distance  strove  to  offer  him  a bed  sooner 
than  miss  his  company.  The  pretty  merry 
Susan  of  sixteen  had  been  jilted  by  the  faithless 
Robert ; and  was  now  a comely  demure  damsel 
of  thirty-one  or  two;  still  waiting  upon  M.  de 
Chalabre,  and  still  constant  in  respectfully 
singing  his  praises.  My  own  poor  mother  was 
dead ; my  sister  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a young  lieutenant,  who  was  with  his  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean.  My  father  was  as  youthfiA 
as  ever  in  heart,  and  indeed  in  many  of  his 
ways;  only  his  hair  was  quite  white,  and  the 
old  lameness  was  more  frequently  troublesome 
than  it  had  been.  An  uncle  of  his  had  left  him 
a considerable  fortune,  so  he  farmed  away  to 
his  heart’s  content,  and  lost  an  annual  sum  of 
mone^'  with  the  best  grace  and  the  lightest 
heart  in  the  world.  There  were  not  even  the 
gentle  reproaches  of  my  mother’s  eyes  to  be 
dreaded  now. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  peace  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  was  declared. 
We  had  heard  so  many  and  such  contradictory 
rumors  that  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  even 
the  “ Gazette”  at  last,  and  were  discussing  prob- 
abilities with  some  vehemence,  when  M.  de 
Chalabre  entered  the  room,  unannounced  and 
breathless ; 

“ My  friends,  give  me  joy  I”  he  said.  “ The 
Bourbons” — ^he  could  not  go  on ; his  features, 
nay  his  very  fingers,  worked  with  agitation^ 
but  he  could  not  speak.  My  father  hastened  to 
relieve  him : 

“ We  have  heard  the  good  news  (yoix  see,  girls, 
it  is  quite  true  this  time).  I do  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  friend.  I am  glad.”  And  he 
seized  M.  de  Chalabre’s  hand  in  his  own  hearty 
gripe,  and  brought  the  nervous  agitation  of  the 
latter  to  a close  by  unconsciously  administering 
a pretty  severe  dose  of  wholesome  pain. 

go  to  London.  I go  straight  this  after- 
noon to  see  my  sovereign.  My  sovereign  holds 
a court  to-morrow  at  Grillon’s  Hotel ; 1 go  to 
pay  him  my  devoirs.  I put  on  my  uniform  of 
Gardes  du  Corps,  which  have  laid  by  thes^ 
many  years;  a little  old,  a little  worm-eaten; 
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bnt  never  mind;  they  have  been  seen  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  which  gives  them  a grace  forever.” 
He  walked  about  the  room  in  a nervous,  har- 
ried way.  There  was  something  on  his  mind, 
and  we  signed  to  my  father  to  be  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  let  it  come  out  **  No  I” 
said  M.  de  Chalabre,  after  a moment’s  pause. 
**  I can  not  say  adieu ; for  I shall  return  to  say, 
dear  friends,  ray  adieux.  I did  come  a poor  emi- 
grant; noble  Englishmen  took  me  for  their 
friend,  and  welcomed  me  to  their  houses.  Gha- 
labre  is  one  large  mansion,  and  my  English 
friends  will  not  forsake  me ; they  will  come  and 
see  me  in  my  own  country ; and,  for  their  sakes, 
not  an  English  beggar  shall  pass  the  doors  of 
Chalabre  without  being  warmed,  and  clothed, 
and  fed.  1 will  not  say  adleu«  I go  now  but 
for  two  daya” 

My  father  insisted  upon  driving  M.  de  Cha- 
labre in  his  gig  to  the  nearest  town  through 
which  the  London  mail  passed ; and,  during 
the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  my  father 
was  ready,  he  told  us  something  more  about 
Chalabre.  He  had  never  spoken  of  his  ances- 
tral home  to  any  of  us  before : we  knew  little 
of  his  station  in  his  own  country.  General 
Ashburton  had  met  with  him  in  Paris,  in  a set 
where  a man  was  judged  of  by  his  wit,  and 
talent  for  society,  and  general  brilliance  of 
oharacter,  rather  than  by  his  wealth  and  he- 
reditary position.  Now  wo  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  heir  to  considerable  es- 
tates in  Normandy;  to  an  old  ChAteau  Cha- 
labre ; all  of  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  emi- 
gration, it  was  true,  but  that  was  under  another 
rdgime. 

“ Ah  1 if  my  dear  friend — ^your  poor  mother 
— were  alive  now,  1 could  send  her  such  slips 
of  rare  and  splendid  roses  from  Chalabre.  Often 
when  I did  see  her  nursing  up  some  poor  little 
specimen,  I longed  in  secret  for  my  rose  garden 
at  Chalabre.  And  the  orangeriel  Ah!  Miss 
Fanny,  the  bride  must  come  to  Chalabre  who 
wishes  for  a beautiful  wreath.”  This  was  an 
allusion  to  my  sister’s  engagement — a fact  well 
known  to  him,  as  the  faithful  family  friend. 

My  father  came  back  in  high  spirits;  and 
began  to  plan  that  very  evening  how  to  arrange 
his  corps  for  the  ensuing  year  so  as  best  to  spare 
time  for  a visit  to  Ch&teau  Chalabre;  and  as 
for  us,  I think  we  believed  that  there  was  no 
need  to  delay  our  French  journey  beyond  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year. 

M.  de  Chalabre  came  back  in  a couple  of 
da3r8;  a little  damped,  we  girls  fancied,  ^ough 
we  hardly  liked  to  speak  about  it  to  my  father. 
However,  M.  de  Chalabre  explained  it  to  us  by 
•aying,  that  he  had  found  London  more  crowd- 
ed and  busy  than  he  had  expected ; that  it  was 
amoky  and  dismal  after  leaving  the  country, 
where  the  trees  were  already  coming  into  leaf; 
and,  when  we  pressed  him  a little  more  respect- 
ing the  reception  at  Grillon’s,  he  laughed  at 
bimself  for  having  forgotten  t^e  tendency  of 
Count  de  Provence  in  former  days  tp  be- 


come stout,  and  so  being  dismayed  at  the  man 
of  corpulence  which  Louis  the  EighteenUi  pre- 
sented, as  he  toiled  up  the  long  drawing-room 
of  the  hotel. 

**  But  what  did  he  say  to  you  f ” Fanny  ask- 
ed. “ How  did  he  receive  you  when  you  were 
presented  r* 

A flash  of  pain  passed  over  his  face,  but  it 
was  gone  directly. 

“ Oh  1 his  majesty  did  not  recognise  my  name 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would ; though 
it  is  a name  of  note  in  Normandy;  and  I have 
— welll  that  is  worth  nothing.  The  Duo  de 
Duras  reminded  him  of  a circumstance  or  two, 
which  I had  almost  hoped  his  majesty  would 
not  have  forgotten;  but  I myself  forgot  the 
pressure  of  long  years  of  exile ; it  was  no  won- 
der he  did  not  remember  me.  He  said  he 
hoped  to  see  me  at  the  Tuileries.  His  hopes 
are  my  lawa  I go  to  prepare  for  my  depart- 
ure. If  his  majesty  does  not  need  my  sword, 
I turn  it  into  a plowshare  at  Chalabre.  Ahl 
my  friend,  I will  not  forget  there  all  the  agri- 
cultural science  I have  learned  from  you !” 

A gift  of  a hundred  pounds  would  not  have 
pleased  my  father  so  much  os  this  last  speech. 
He  began  forthwith  to  inquire  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  Ac.,  in  a way  which  made  our 
poor  M.  de  Chalabre  shrug  bis  shoulders  in  des- 
pairing ignorance. 

“Never  mind!”  said  my  father.  **Rome 
was  not  built  in  a day.  It  was  a long  time 
before  I learnt  all  that  1 know  now.  1 was 
afraid  I could  not  leave  home  this  autumn,  but 
I perceive  you'll  need  some  one  to  advise  you 
about  laying  out  the  ground  for  next  yeaFs 
crops.” 

So  M.  de  Chalabre  left  our  neighborhood, 
with  the  full  understanding  that  we  were  to  pay 
him  a visit  in  his  Norman  ch&teau  in  the  fol- 
lowing September;  nor  was  he  content  until 
he  had  pei'suaded  every  one  who  had  shown 
him  kindness  to  promise  him  a visit  at  some 
appointed  time.  As  for  his  old  landlord  at  the 
farm,  the  comely  dame,  and  buxom  Susan — 
they,  we  found,  were  to  be  franked  there  and 
back,  under  the  pretense  that  the  French  dairy- 
maids had  no  notion  of  cleanliness,  any  more 
than  that  the  French  farming  men  were  judges 
of  stock;  so  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  over  some  one  from  England  to  put  the 
affairs  of  the  Chateau  Chalabre  in  order;  and 
Farmer  Dobson  and  his  wife  considered  the  fa* 
vor  quite  reciprocal. 

For  some  time  we  did  not  hear  from  our 
friend.  The  war  had  made  the  post  between 
France  and  England  very  uncertain;  so  we 
were  obliged  to  wait,  and  we  tried  to  be  pa- 
tient ; but,  somehow,  our  autumn  visit  to  France 
was  silently  given  up ; and  my  father  gave  us 
long  expositions  of  the  disordered  state  of  af- 
fairs in  a country  which  had  suffered  so  mujdi 
as  France,  and  lectured  us  severely  on  the  folly 
of  having  expected  to  hear  so  soon.  We  knew, 
ail  the  while,  that  the  exposition  was  reputed 
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.io  ioothe  hk  own  impatieiice,  and  that  the  ad- 
monition to  patience  was  what  he  felt  that  he 
himaelf  was  needing. 

At  last  the  letter  came.  There  was  a brave 
attempt  at  cheerfulness  in  it,  which  nearly  nmde 
me  cry,  more  than  any  complaints  would  have 
done.  M.  de  Chalabre  had  hoped  to  retain  his 
eommission  as  Sous-Lieutenant  in  the  Garde  du 
Corps — a commission  signed  by  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth himself,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-one. But  the  regiment  was  to  be  remodeled 
or  reformed,  I forget  which ; and  M.  de  Cha- 
labre assured  us  that  his  was  not  the  only  case 
where  applicants  had  been  refused.  He  had 
than  tried  for  a commission  in  the  Cent  Suisses, 
the  Gardes  du  Porte,  the  Mousquetaires,  but  all 
were  full.  Was  it  not  a glorious  thing  for 
France  to  have  so  many  brave  sons  ready  to 
fight  on  the  side  of  honor  and  loyalty  To 
which  question  Fanny  replied,  that  it  was  a 
ahame;”  and  my  father,  ^ter  a grunt  or  two, 
comforted  himself  by  saying,  **  that  M.  de  Cha- 
labre would  have  the  more  time  to  attend  to 
his  neglected  estate.” 

That  winter  was  full  of  incidents  in  our  home. 
As  it  often  happens  when  a family  has  seemed 
stationary,  and  secure  from  change  for  years, 
nnd  then  at  last  one  important  event  happens, 
another  is  sure  to  follow.  Fanny’s  lover  re- 
turned, and  they  were  married,  and  left  us 
alone — my  father  and  1.  Her  husband’s  ship 
was  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  she 
was  to  go  and  live  at  Malta,  with  some  of  his 
relations  there.  I know  not  if  it  was  the  agi- 
tation of  parting  with  her,  but  my  father  was 
stricken  down  from  health  into  confirmed  in- 
validism, by  a paralytic  stroke,  soon  after  her 
departure ; and  my  interests  were  confined  to 
the  fiuctuating  reports  of  a sick-room.  I did 
not  care  for  the  foreign  intelligence  which  was 
shaking  Europe  with  an  universal  tremor.  My 
ho|>e8^  my  fears  were  centred  in  one  frail  human 
body — my  dearly  beloved,  my  most  loving  fa- 
ther. 1 kept  a letter  in  my  pocket  for  days 
firom  M de  Chalabre,  unable  to  find  the  time 
to  decipher  his  French  hieroglyphics;  at  last 
1 read  it  aloud  to  my  poor  father,  rather  as  a 
test  of  his  power  of  enduring  interest,  than  be- 
cause 1 was  impatient  to  know  what  it  con- 
tained. The  news  in  it  was  depressing  enough, 
as  every  thing  else  seemed  to  be  that  gloomy 
winter.  A rich  manufacturer  of  Rouen  had 
bought  the  Chateau  Chalabre ; forfeited  to  the 
nation  by  its  former  possessor’s  emigration. 
His  son,  M.  du  Fay,  was  well-affected  toward 
Louis  the  Eighteenth — at  least  as  long  as  his 
government  was  secure,  and  promised  to  be 
stable,  60  as  not  to  affect  the  dyeing  and  sell- 
ing of  Turkey-red  wools;  and  so  the  natural 
legal  consequence  was,  that  M.  du  Fay,  Fils, 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  purchased  and 
paid-for  property.  My  father  cared  to  hear  of 
this  disappointment  to  our  poor  friend — cared 
Just  for  one  day,  and  forgot  all  about  it  the 
next  Then  came  the  return  frpm  Elba — the  | 


m 

hurrying  events  of  that  spring — ^the  battle  of 
Waterloo ; and  to  my  poor  father,  in  his  second 
childhood,  the  choice  of  a daily  pudding  was 
far  more  important  than  all. 

One  Sunday,  in  that  August  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  1 went  to  church.  It  was 
many  weeks  since  I had  been  able  to  leave  my 
father  for  so  long  a time  before.  Since  I bad 
been  last  there  to  worship,  it  seemed  as  if  my 
youth  had  passed  away ; gone  without  a warn- 
ing; leaving  no  trace  behind.  Aiter  service, 
I went  through  the  long  grass  to  the  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  church-yard  where  my 
dear  mother  ley  buried.  A garland  of  brilliant 
yellow  immortelles  lay  on  her  grave ; and  the 
unwonted  offering  took  me  by  surprise.  I knew 
of  the  foreign  custom,  although  I had  never 
seen  the  kind  of  wreath  before.  I took  it  up, 
and  read  one  word  in  the  black  floral  letters; 
it  was  simply  “Adieu.”  I knew,  from  the  first 
moment  T saw  it,  that  M.  de  Chalabre  most 
have  returned  to  England.  Such  a token  of 
regard  was  like  him,  and  could  spring  from  no 
one  else.  But  I wondered  a little  that  we  had 
never  heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  him ; nothing, 
in  fact,  since  Lady  Ashburton  had  told  me  that 
her  husband  had  met  with  him  in  Belgium, 
hurrying  to  offer  himself  as  a volunteer  to  one 
of  the  eleven  generals  appointed  by  the  Due  de 
Feltre  to  receive  such  applications.  General 
Ashburton  himself  had  since  this  died  at  Brus- 
sels, in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at 
Waterloo.  As  the  recollection  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances gathered  in  my  mind,  1 found  I was 
drawing  near  the  field-path  which  led  out  of 
the  direct  road  home,  to  farmer  Dobson’s;  and 
thither  I suddenly  determined  to  go,  and  hear 
if  they  had  learnt  any  thing  respecting  their 
former  lodger.  As  I went  up  the  garden-walk 
leading  to  the  house,  I caught  M.  de  Chalabre'a 
eye;  he  was  gazing  abstractedly  out  of  the 
window  of  what  used  to  be  his  sitting-room. 
In  an  instant  he  had  joined  me  in  the  garden. 
If  my  youth  had  flown,  his  youth  and  middle- 
age  as  well  had  vanished  altogether.  He  look- 
ed older  by  at  least  twenty  years  than  when 
he  had  left  us  twelve  months  ago.  How  much 
of  this  was  owing  to  the  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  dress,  I can  not  tell.  He  had  form- 
erly been  remarkably  dainty  in  all  these  things; 
now  he  was  careless,  even  to  the  verge  of 
slovenliness.  He  asked  after  my  sister,  after 
my  father,  in  a manner  which  evinced  the  deep- 
est, most  respectful,  interest ; but,  somehow,  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  he  hurried  question  after 
question  rather  to  stop  any  inquiries  which  1, 
in  my  turn,  might  wish  to  make. 

“I  return  here  to  my  duties;  to  my  only 
duties.  The  good  God  has  not  seen  me  fit  to 
undertake  any  higher.  Henceforth  I am  thq 
faithful  French  teacher ; the  diligent,  punctual 
French  teacher,  nothing  more.  But  1 do  hope 
to  teach  the  French  language  as  becomes  a 
j gentleman  and  a Christian ; to  do  my  best 
I Henceforth  the  grammar  and  the  syntax  are 
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my  estate,  my  coat  of  arms.”  He  said  this 
irith  a proud  humility  which  prevented  any 
reply.  I could  only  change  the  subject,  and 
urge  him  to  come  and  see  my  poor  sick  father. 
He  replied : 

“To  visit  the  sick,  that  is  my  duty  as  well 
as  my  pleasure.  For  the  mere  society — I re- 
nounce all  that.  That  is  now  beyond  my  posi- 
tion, to  which  I accommodate  myself  with  all 
my  strength.” 

Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  spend  an  hour 
with  my  father,  ho  brought  a small  bundle  of 
printed  papers,  announcing  the  terms  on  which 
M.  Chalabre  (the  “ de”  was  dropped  now  and 
for  evermore)  was  desirous  of  teaching  French, 
and  a little  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  solicited  the  patronage  of  schools.  Now 
this  was  a great  coming-down.  In  former 
days,  non-teaching  at  schools  had  been  the  line 
which  marked  that  M.  de  Chalabre  had  taken 
up  teaching  rather  as  an  amateur  profession, 
than  with  any  intention  of  devoting  his  life  to 
it  He  respectfully  asked  me  to  distribute  these 
papers  where  I thought  fit,  I say  “respectful- 
ly” advisedly ; there  was  none  of  the  old  defer- 
ential gallantry,  as  offered  by  a gentleman  to 
a lady,  his  equal  in  birth  and  fortune — instead, 
there  was  the  matter-of-fact  request  and  state- 
ment which  a workman  offers  to  his  employer. 
Only  in  my  father’s  room,  he  was  the  former 
M.  de  Clialabre;  ho  seemed  to  understand  how 
vain  would  be  all  attempts  to  recount  or  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  so 
decidedly  to  take  a lower  level  in  society.  To 
my  father,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  M.  de  Chala- 
bre maintained  the  old  easy  footing;  assumed 
a gayety  which  ho  never  even  pretended  to 
feel  any  where  else;  listened  to  my  father’s 
childish  interests  with  a true  and  kindly  B3’m- 
pathy  for  which  I ever  felt  grateful,  although 
ke  purposely  put  a deferential  reserve  between 
him  and  me,  as  a barrier  to  any  expression  of 
such  feeling  on  my  part. 

His  fonner  lessons  had  been  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  those  who  were  privileged  to 
receive  them,  that  he  was  soon  sought  after  on 
all  sidea  The  schools  of  the  two  principal 
county  towns  put  forward  their  claims,  and 
considered  it  a favor  to  receive  his  instructions. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  he  was  engaged; 
even  if  he  had  not  proudly  withdrawn  himself 
from  all  merely  society’  engagements^  he  would 
have  had  no  leisure  for  them.  His  only  visits 
were  paid  to  my”  father,  who  looked  for  them 
with  a kind  of  childish  longing.  One  da}',  to 
my  surprise,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  me  for  an  instant  alone.  He  stood  silent  for 
a moment,  turning  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

“You  have  a right  to  know — 3'ou,  my  first 
pupil;  next  Tuesday  I marry  myself  to  Miss 
Qoi&D.  Dobson — good,  respectable  woman,  to 
whose  happiness  I mean  to  devote  my  life,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  is  not  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  instruction.”  He  looked  up  at  me,  expect- 
ing congratulationi  perhaps;  but  I was  too 


much  stunned  with  my  surprise.  The  buxom, 
red-armed,  apple-cheeked  Susan,  who,  when 
she  blushed,  blushed  the  color  of  beet-root; 
who  did  not  know  a word  of  French ; who  re- 
garded the  nation  (always  excepting  the  gentle- 
man before  me)  as  frog  eating  Mounseers^  the 
national  enemies  of  England!  1 afterward 
thought,  that  perhaps  this  very  ignorance  con- 
stituted one  of  her  charms.  No  word,  nor  al- 
lusion, nor  expressive  silence,  nor  regretful  sjrm- 
pathetic  sighs,  could  remind  M.  de  Chalabre  of 
the  bitter  past,  which  he  was  evidently’  striv- 
ing to  forget  And,  most  assoredl}^  never  man 
had  a more  devoted  and  admiring  wife  than 
poor  Susan  made  M de  Chalabre.  She  was  a 
little  awed  by  him,  to  be  sure ; never  quite  at 
her  ease  before  him;  but  I imagine  husbands 
do  not  dislike  such  a tribute  to  their  Jupiter- 
ship.  Madame  Chalabre  received  my  call,  after 
their  marriage,  with  a degree  of  sober,  rustic, 
happy  dignity”,  which  I could  not  have  fore- 
seen in  Susan  Dobson.  They  had  taken  a small 
cottage  on  the  borders  of  the  forest;  it  had  a 
garden  round  it,  and  the  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
which  were  to  be  her  charge,  found  their  keep 
in  the  forest.  She  had  a rough  country  serv- 
ant to  assist  her  in  looking  after  them  ; and  in 
what  scanty  leisure  ho  had,  her  husband  at- 
tended to  the  garden  and  the  bees.  Madame 
Chalabre  took  mo  over  the  neatly^  furnished 
cottage  with  evident  pride.  “ Moussire,”  as  she 
called  him,  had  done  this;  Moussire  had  fitted 
up  that.  Moussire  was  evidently  a man  of  re- 
source. In  a little  closet  of  a dressing-room 
belonging  to  Moussire,  there  hung  a pencil 
drawing,  elaborately  finished  to  the  condition 
of  a bad  pocket-book  engraving.  It  caught 
my^  eye,  and  I lingered  to  look  at  it  It  repre- 
sented a high  narrow  house  of  considerable 
size,  with  four  pepper-box  turrets  at  each  cor- 
ner ; and  a stiff  avenue  formed  the  foreground. 

“CliAteau  Chalabre!”  said  I,  inquisitively. 

“I  never  asked,”  my  companion  replieid 
“Moussire  does  not  always  like  to  be  asked 
questions.  It  is  the  picture  of  some  place  he  is 
very  fond  of,  for  ho  won’t  let  me  dust  it  for  fear 
I should  smear  it” 

M.  de  Chalabre’s  marriage  did  not  diminish 
the  number  of  his  visits  to  my  father.  Until 
that  beloved  parent’s  death,  he  was  faithful  in 
doing  all  he  could  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the 
sick  room.  But  a chasm,  which  he  had  opened, 
separated  any  present  intercourse  with  him 
from  the  free  unreserved  friendship  that  had 
existed  formerly.  And  yet  for  his  sake  I used 
to  go  and  see  his  wife.  I could  not  forget  early 
da^'s,  nor  the  walks  to  the  top  of  the  clover 
field,  nor  the  daily  posies,  nor  my  mother’s  dear 
regard  for  the  emigrant  gentleman ; nor  a thou- 
sand little  kindnesses  which  he  had  shown  to 
my  absent  sister  and  myself.  He  did  not  forget 
either  in  the  closed  and  sealed  chambers  of  his 
heart  So,  for  his  sake,  I tried  to  become  a 
friend  to  his  wife ; as  she  learned  to  look  upon 
me  as  such.  It  was  my  employment  in  the  sick 
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duunber  to  make  clothes  for  the  little  expected 
Chalabre  baby ; and  its  mother  would  fain  (as 
die  told  me)  have  asked  me  to  carry  the  little 
infant  to  the  font,  but  that  her  husband  some- 
what austerely  reminded  her  that  they  ought 
to  seek  a marraine  among  those  of  their  own 
station  in  society.  But  I regarded  the  pretty 
little  Susan  as  my  god-child  nerertheless  in  my 
heart ; and  secretly  pledged  myself  always  to 
take  an  interest  in  her.  Not  two  months  after 
my  father's  death,  a sister  was  bom ; and  the 
human  heart  in  M.  de  Chalabre  subdued  his 
pride ; the  child  was  to  bear  the  pretty  name 
of  his  French  mother,  although  France  could 
find  no  place  for  him,  and  had  cast  him  out 
That  youngest  little  girl  was  called  Aim4e. 

When  my  father  died,  Fanny  and  her  hus- 
band urged  me  to  leave  Brookfield  and  come 
and  live  with  them  at  Valetta.  The  estate  was 
left  to  us;  but  an  eligible  tenant  offered  him- 
self; and  my  health,  which  had  suffered  mate- 
rially during  my  long  nursing,  did  render  it  de- 
sirable for  me  to  seek  some  change  to  a warmer 
climate.  So  I went  abroad,  ostensibly  for  a 
year's  residence  only ; but,  somehow,  that  year 
has  grown  into  a life-time.  Malta  and  Genoa 
have  been  my  dwelling  places  ever  since.  Oc- 
casionall3%  it  is  true,  I have  paid  visits  to  En- 
gland, but  I have  never  looked  upon  it  as  my 
home  since  1 left  it  thirty  years  ago.  During 
these  visits  I have  seen  the  Chalabres.  He  had 
become  more  absorbed  in  his  occupation  than 
ever;  had  published  a French  grammar  on  some 
new  principle,  of  which  he  presented  me  with 
a copy,  taking  some  pains  to  explain  how  it 
was  to  be  used.  Madame  looked  plump  and 
prosperous;  the  farm  which  was  under  her 
management  had  thriven ; and  as  for  the  two 
daughters,  behind  their  English  shyness,  they 
had  a good  deal  of  French  piquancy  and  €9pTit 
I induced  them  to  take  some  walks  with  me, 
with  a view  of  asking  them  some  questions 
which  should  make  our  friendship  an  individ- 
ual reality,  not  merely  an  hereditary  feeling; 
but  the  little  monkeys  put  me  through  my  cat- 
echism, and  asked  me  innumerable  questions 
about  France,  which  they  evidently  regarded 
as  their  country.  “ How  do  you  know  all  about 
French  habits  and  customs?"  asked  L “Does 
Monsieur  de — does  your  father  talk  to  you  much 
about  France  ?" 

“ Sometimes,  when  we  are  alone  with  him — 
never  when  any  one  is  by,"  answered  Susan, 
the  elder,  a grave,  noble-looking  girl,  of  twenty 
or  thereabouts.  “I  think  ho  does  not  speak 
about  France  before  my  mother,  for  fear  of 
hurting  her." 

“And  I think,”  said  little  Aim^e,  “that  he 
does  not  speak  at  all,  when  he  can  help  it;  it 
is  only  when  his  heart  gets  too  full  with  recol- 
lections, that  he  is  obliged  to  talk  to  us,  be- 
cause man^*  of  the  thoughts  could  not  be  said 
in  English.” 

“Then  I suppose  you  are  too  famous  French 
scholara” 


“Oh  yes!  Papa  always  speaks  to  us  in 
French ; it  is  our  own  language." 

But  with  all  their  devotion  to  their  father 
and  to  his  country,  they  were  most  affectionate^ 
dutiful  daughters  to  their  mother.  They  were 
her  companions,  her  comforts  in  the  pleasant 
household  labors ; most  practical,  useful  young 
women.  But  in  a privacy  not  the  less  sacred, 
because  it  was  understood  rather  than  pro* 
scribed,  they  kept  all  the  enthusiasm,  all  the 
romance  of  their  nature  for  their  father.  Th^ 
were  the  confidantes  of  that  poor  exile’s  yearn- 
ings for  France ; the  eager  listeners  for  what  he 
chose  to  tell  them  of  his  early  days.  His  words 
wrought  up  Susan  to  make  the  resolution  that, 
if  ever  she  felt  herself  free  from  home  duties 
and  responsibilities,  she  would  become  a Sister 
of  Charity,  like  Anne  Marguerite  de  Chalabre^ 
her  father’s  great-aunt,  and  model  of  woman’s 
sanctity.  As  for  Aim4e,  come  what  mighty  she 
never  would  leave  her  father ; and  that  was  all 
she  was  clear  about  in  picturing  her  future. 

Three  years  ago  I was  in  Paris.  An  En^ish 
friend  of  mine  who  lives  there  — English  by 
birth,  but  married  to  a German  professor,  and 
very  French  in  manners  and  ways — asked  me 
to  come  to  her  house  one  evening.  I was  far 
from  well,  and  disinclined  to  stir  out 

“ Oh,  but  come  1”  said  she.  “ I have  a good 
reason;  really  a tempting  reason.  Perhaps 
this  very  evening  a piece  of  poetical  justice  will 
be  done  in  my  so/on.  A living  romance ! Now 
can  you  resist?” 

“ What  is  it?”  said  I ; for  she  was  rather  in 
the  habit  of  exaggerating  trifies  into  romances. 

“A  young  lady  is  coming;  not  in  the  first 
youth,  but  still  young,  very  pretty ; daughter 
of  a French  emigre,  whom  my  husband  knew  in 
Belgium,  and  who  has  lived  in  England  ever 
since.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  what  is  her  name  I” 
interrupted  I,  housed  to  interest 

“ De  Chalabre.  Do  you  know  her  ?” 

“Tee;  I am  much  interested  in  her.  I will 
gladly  come  to  meet  her.  How  long  has  she 
been  in  Paris?  Is  it  Susan  or  Aim^e?” 

“Now  1 am  not  to  be  baulked  of  the  pleasure 
of  telling  you  my  romance;  my  hoped-for  bit 
of  poetical  justice.  You  must  be  patient,  and 
you  will  have  answers  to  all  your  questions.” 

I sank  back  in  my  easy  chair.  Some  of  my 
friends  are  rather  long-winded,  and  it  is  as  weU 
to  be  settled  in  a comfortable  position  before 
they  begin  to  talk. 

“ 1 told  you  a minute  ago  that  my  husband 
bad  become  acquainted  with  M.  de  Chalabre  in 
Belgium,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  They 
have  kept  up  a correspondence  ever  since ; not 
a very  brisk  one,  it  is  true,  for  M.  de  Chalabre 
was  a French  master  in  England,  and  my  hus- 
band a professor  in  Paris ; but  still  they  man- 
aged to  let  each  other  know  how  they  wore 
going  on,  and  what  they  were  doing,  once^  if 
not  twice  every  year.  For  myself  I never  saw 
M.  de  Chalabre.” 
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i **J  know  him  well,”  eiiid  L “I  hare  known 
him  all  my  life.” 

' "A  year  his  wife  died  (she  was  an  En- 
glish woman) ; she  had  had  a long  and  suffer- 
ing illness;  and  his  eldest  daughter  had  de- 
voted herself  to  her  with  the  patient  sweetness 
of  am  angel,  as  he  told  us,  and  I can  well  be- 
lieve. But  after  her  mother’s  death,  the  world 
it  seems  became  distasteful  to  her;  she  had 
been  inured  to  the  half-lights,  the  hushed  voices, 
the  constant  thought  for  others  required  in  a 
aiok  Toom,  and  the  noise  and  rough  bustle  of 
healthy  people  jarred  upon  her.  So  she  plead- 
ed with  her  father  to  allow  her  to  become  a 
Sister  of  Charity.  She  told  him  tliat  he  would 
have  given  a welcome  to  any  suitor  who  came 
to  offer  to  marry  her,  and  bear  her  away  from 
her  home,  and  her  father  and  sister;  and  now, 
when  she  was  called  by  Religion,  would  he 
grudge  to  part  with  her?  He  gave  his  con- 
i^t,  if  not  his  full  approbation ; and  he  wrote 
to  my  husband  to  beg  me  to  receive  her  here, 
while  we  sought  out  a convent  into  which  she 
oould  be  received.  She  has  been  with  me  two 
months,  and  endeared  herself  to  me  unspeak- 
ably;  she  goes  home  next  week,  unless — ” 

“ But  I beg  your  pardon ; did  you  not  say 
she  wished  to  become  a Sister  of  Charity  f” 

**It  is  true;  but  she  was  too  old  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  order.  She  is  eight-and- 
iwenty.  It  has  been  a grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  her ; she  has  borne  it  very  patiently 
and  meekly,  but  I can  see  how  dee])ly  she  has 
felt  it.  And  now  for  my  romance.  My  husband 
had  a pupil  some  ten  years  ago,  a M.  du  Fay, 
a clever,  scientific  J'oung  man,  one  of  the  first 
merchants  of  Rouen.  His  grandfather  pur- 
chased M.  do  Chalabre’s  ancestral  estate.  The 
present  M.  du  Fay  came  on  business  to  Paris 
two  or  three  days  ago,  and  invited  my  husband 
to  a little  dinner;  and  somehow  this  story  of 
Burette  Chalabre  came  out,  in  consequence  of 
inquiries  my  husband  was  making  for  an  escort 
to  take  her  to  England.  M.  du  Fay  seemed  in- 
terested with  the  story ; and  asked  my  husband 
if  he  might  pay  his  respects  to  me  some  evening 
when  Suzette  should  be  in  — and  so  is  coming 
to-night,  he  and  a friend  of  his,  who  was  at  the 
dinner  party  the  other  day ; will  you  come  f ” 

I went  more  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Susan 
Chalabre,  and  hearing  some  news  about  my 
early  home,  than  with  any  expectation  of  “ po- 
etical justice.”  And  in  that  I was  right;  and 
yet  I was  wrong.  Susan  Chalabre  was  a grave, 
gentle  woman,  of  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
appearance,  not  unlike  that  portrait  of  his 
daughter  which  arrests  every  eye  in  Ary  Schef- 
fer’s sacred  pictures.  She  was  silent  and  sad ; j 
her  cherished  plan  of  life  was  uprooted-  She 
talked  to  me  a little  in  a soft  and  friendly  man- 
ner, answering  any  questions  I asked ; but,  as 
for  the  gentlemen,  her  indifference  and  reserve 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any 
conversation  with  her;  and  the  meeting  was 
indisputably  “flat” 


“Oh!  my  roinancel  my  pbetioal  jditieel 
Before  the  evening  was  half  over,  I would  have 
given  up  all  my  castles  in  the  air,  for  one 
sustained  conversation  of  ten  minutes  lon^ 
Now  don’t  laugh  at  me,  for  I can’t  bear  it  to- 
night.” Such  was  my  friend’s  parting  speeafaL 
1 did  not  see  her  again  for  two  days.  The  thin^ 
she  came  in  glowing  with  excitement 

“You  may  congratulate  me  after  all;  if  it 
was  not  poetical  justice,  it  is  prosaic  justice; 
and,  except  for  the  empty  romance,  that  is  a 
better  thing !” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  L “ Surely  hL 
du  Fay  has  not  proposed  for  Susan?” 

‘*No  1 but  that  charming  M.  de  Frez,  his  friend, 
has;  that  is  to  say,  not  proposed  but  spoken; 
no,  not  spoken,  but  it  seems  he  asked  M.  du  Fay 
— whose  confidant  he  was — if  he  was  intending 
to  proceed  in  his  idea  of  marrying  Suzette ; and 
on  hearing  that  he  was  not,  M.  de  Frez  said  Uiat 
he  should  come  to  us,  and  ask  us  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  prosecuting  the  acquaintance,  for 
that  he  had  been  charmed  with  her;  looka 
voice,  silence,  he  admires  them  all ; and  we 
have  arranged  that  he  is  to  be  the  escort  to  En- 
gland; he  has  business  there,  he  says;  and  ai 
for  Suzette  (she  knows  nothing  of  all  this,  of 
course;  for  who  dared  tell  her?),  all  her  anxi- 
ety is  to  return  home,  and  the  first  person  trav- 
eling to  England  will  satisfy  her,  if  it  does  u& 
And,  after  all,  M.  de  Frez  lives  within  five 
leagues  of  the  Chateau  Chalabre,  so  she  can  go 
and  see  the  old  place  whenever  she  will.” 

When  I went  to  bid  Susan  good-by,  she  look- 
ed as  unconscious  and  dignified  as  ever.  No 
idea  of  a lover  had  ever  crossed  her  mind.  She 
considered  M.  de  Frez  as  a kind  of  necessary  in- 
cumbrance for  the  journey.  1 had  not  much 
hopes  for  him ; and  yet  he  was  an  agreeable 
man  enough,  and  my  friends  told  me  that  his 
character  stood  firm  and  high. 

In  three  months,  I was  settled  for  the  winter 
in  Rome.  In  four,  I heard  that  the  marriage  of 
! Susan  Chalabre  had  taken  place.  What  were 
j the  intermediate  steps  between  the  cold,  civil 
indifference  with  which  I had  last  seen  her  re- 
garding her  traveling  companion,  and  the  full 
love  witli  which  such  a woman  as  Suzette  Cha- 
labre must  love  a man  before  she  could  call  him 
husband,  I never  learned.  I wrote  to  my  old 
French  master,  to  congratulate  him,  as  I be- 
lieved I honestly  might,  on  his  daughter’s  mar- 
riage. It  was  some  months  before  I received 
his  answer.  It  was : 

“Dear  friend,  dear  old  pupil,  dear  child  of 
the  beloved  dead,  I am  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  I tremble  toward  the  grave.  I can  not 
write  many  words ; but  my  own  hand  shall  bid 
you  come  to  the  home  of  Aim4e  and  her  hue- 
band.  They  tell  me  to  ask  you  to  come  and 
see  the  old  father’s  birth-place,  while  he  it  yet 
alive,  to  show  it  to  you.  I have  the  very  apart- 
ment in  Ch&teau  Chalabre  that  was  mine  when 
I was  a boy,  and  my  mother  came  in  to  bless 
me  every  night.  Susan  lives  near  u&  The 
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Ood  bless  my  sons-in-law,  Bertrand  de 
Frez  and  Alphonse  da  Fay,  as  He  has  blessed 
ms  all  my  life  long.  I think  of  yonr  father  and 
mother,  my  dear ; and  you  most  think  no  harm 
'when  1 teU  you  1 have  had  masses  said  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  If  I make  a mistake,  God 
-win  forgive.” 

My  heart  could  have  interpreted  this  letter, 
ereB  without  the  pretty  letter  of  Aim^e  and 
her  husband  which  accompanied  it ; and  which 
told  how,  when  M.  du  Fay  came  over  to  his 
friend's  wedding,  he  had  seen  the  younger  sis- 
ter, and  in  her  seen  his  fate.  The  soft,  caress- 
ing, timid  Aim^e  was  more  to  his  taste,  than 
the  grave  and  stately  Susan.  Tet  little  Ami^e 
managed  to  rule  imperiously  at  Chateau  Chala- 
bre;  or  rather,  her  husband  was  delighted  to 
indulge  her  every  wish:  while  Susati,  in  her 
grand  way,  made  rather  a pomp  of  her  conju- 
gal obedience.  But  they  were  both  good  wives, 
good  daughters. 

This  last  summer,  you  might  have  seen  an 
old,  old  man,  dressed  in  gray,  with  white  flow- 
ars  in  his  button-hole  (gathered  by  a grand- 
child as  fair  as  they),  leading  an  elderly  lady 
about  the  grounds  of  Ghilteau  Chalabre,  with 
tottering,  unsteady  eagerness  of  gait 

“Here I”  said  he  to  me,  “just  here  my  mo- 
ther bade  me  adieu,  when  first  1 went  to  join 
my  regiment  I was  impatient  to  go ; I mount- 
ed— I rode  to  yonder  great  chestnut,  and  then 
looking  back,  I saw  my  mother’s  sorrowful 
eountenance.  I sprang  off,  threw  the  reins  to 
the  groom,  and  ran  back  for  one  more  embrace. 
< My  brave  boy  I’  she  said ; ‘ my  own  I Be  faith- 
fril  to  God  and  your  king  I’  1 never  saw  her 
more ; but  1 shall  see  her  soon ; and  I think  I 
Daay  tell  her  I have  been  faithful  both  to  my 
God  and  my  king.” 

Before  now,  he  has  told  his  mother  all. 

THE  CASE  OF  LADY  MACBETH,  MEDI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. 

A WESTlCaN  SKETCH. — BT  T.  B.  THOBPB. 

SOME  years  agone  business  called  us  to  the 
little-visited  vicinity  of  Dogwood  Bayou. 
It  was  a rich  agricultural  country,  almost  ex- 
uloaively  taken  up  by  large  plantations,  which 
belonged  in  every  case  to  non-resident  ownera 
There  was,  of  course,  little  society  for  any  one, 
mud  little  active  employment  but  for  the  ne- 
groes, if  we  except  the  local  physician.  Now 
Dogwood  Bayou  bad  a reputation,  the  country 
round,  for  twenty  miles,  for  possessing  the  most 
Inuous  of  doctor^;  his  praises  were  universal, 
and  it  was  agreed,  upon  all  considerations,  that 
if  Dr.  Stubblefield — for  such  was  his  name — 
'bad  any  chance  at  all  to  display  his  skill  in  the 
healing  art,  the  victim  of  sickness  was  bound  to 
be  restored  to  **  pristine  health.”  We  have 
known  many  men  of  talent  buried  in  the  ob- 
•ourity  of  the  **  swamps a small  number  re- 
tained the  enthusiasm  that  originally  led  them 
to  choose  the  profession  of  me^oine,  but  many 
nmre  became,  by  force  of  oiroumatanoes,  di^ 
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gusted  with  their  profession,  and  abandoned  it 
for  other  pursuits.  Living  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization,  with  no  congenial  spirits  to  give 
the  encouragement  of  sympathy,  no  appreciated 
exampler  in  the  neighborhood  to  inspire  self- 
respect  and  professional  hope  for  the  future, 
the  title  and  duties  of  Doctor  gradually  lost 
their  charms,  and,  like  discontented  chrysalis, 
they  have  eaten  through  the  grave  encasement 
of  the  physician’s  coat,  appeared  in  a new  form, 
and  become  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  a new 
existence. 

Dr.  Stubblefield  seemed  content  with  bis  oc- 
cupation and  his  circumstances ; two  or  three 
heiresses  in  his  neighborhood  had  been  selected 
by  the  gossips  as  good  matches  for  the  Doctor, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that  he  would 
let  no  favorable  opportunity  of  “ establishing 
himself”  escape,  it  was  therefore  that  consid- 
erable surprise  was  in  time  expressed  that  he 
had  made  no  advances  in  a matrimonial  way. 
One  or  two  widows  had  also  literally  set  their 
caps  for  him.  They  would,  if  he  happened  to 
be  professionally  at  their  plantations,  graphip- 
ally  describe  their  troubles  and  anxieties  in 
carrying  on  their  business,  and  then  insinuate 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a female,  without  a 
protector,”  to  keep  from  being  imposed  upon  in 
the  management  of  a large  estate ; and  then, 
following  him  to  the  gallery  of  the  house,  they 
would  point  over  the  broad  acres  in  view,  until 
the  index  finger  mesmerically  rested  upon  a 
mysterious  clump  of  dark,  dank  foliage  that  ooxk- 
tained  the  remains  of  the  husband  deceased, 
and  sigh,  “ Doctor,  it  is  a melancholy  thing  ie 
live  alone.” 

“ It  is,”  the  Doctor  would  mechanically  reply, 
and,  apparently  all  unconscious  of  the  toils 
weaving  around  him,  would  ride  away. 

We  were  attracted  toward  this  disciple  of 
Galen,  not  only  by  his  excellent  reputation,  and 
by  his  independent  and  solitary  life,  but  also 
firmn  some  quaint  articles  be  had  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  a neighboring  newspaper.  They 
were  treatises  on  some  local  diseases,  and  very 
sensible  ones  too,  but  were  strangely  mixed  up 
with  quotations  from  Shakspearc,  and  phrases 
that  had  that  antique  sound,  so  rich  and  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  Elizabethan  era.  It  was  very  ap- 
parent to  any  person  of  the  least  observation, 
that  our  Doctor  relieved  himself  of  the  tediuqi 
of  his  daily  business,  by  poring  over  the  rick 
treasures  of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  liter- 
ature, and,  having  much  leisure,  he  had  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  their  inspiration. 

According  to  the  hospitable  spirit  of  the 
country,  which  makes  any  stranger  a welcome 
guest,  I rode  over  one  evening  to  the  Doctor’s 

office,”  and,  although  the  door  was  open,  its 
occupant  was  away;  a fortunate  thing,  per- 
haps, as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  studying 
his  habits,  and  learning,  from  what  1 saw  before 
me,  the  character  of  his  pursuits,  better,  per- 
haps, than  long  acquaintance  would,  without 
su^  A well-de^ed  introduction. 
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The  “office,”  a veiy  rude  building  of  one 
room,  stood  alone  in  the  dense  forest,  and,  as  is 
usual,  was  near  the  crossing  of  two  much  fre- 
quented roads.  The  shavings  and  chips  made 
in  its  construction  had  never  been  brushed 
away,  and  were  slowly  decaying  among  the^ 
accumulated  dust  of  two  years  at  least  Upon 
the  rough  walls  were  hung,  in  festoons^  every 
variety  of  indigenous  herb— some  still  fresh  in 
the  youth  of  their  gathering,  others  exhibiting 
mere  shreds  of  deca3^  Various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing were  scattered  about,  disfigured  by  hard 
usage,  and  eloquently  spoke  of  night  rides,  in 
the  swamps  and  amidst  the  storms  of  a tropical 
climate.  Scattered  in  every  direction  were 
half-filled  vials,  broken  pill-boxes,  splints  and 
splinters — in  fact,  an  interminable  confusion  of 
things,  strange  and  wonderful  to  behold.  A 
few  medical  books  were  reposing  on  a high  and 
rudely  constructed  shelf,  but  the  spiders  had 
covered  them  with  cobwebs,  which  held  sus- 
pended in  their  meshes  a hundred  ghostly  car- 
casses of  curious  insects,  showing  how  long 
these  books  had  remained  undisturbed. 

In  one  corner  of  this  sanctum  was  a rudely- 
constructed  desk,  on  which  rested  a number  of 
portly  but  well  thumbed  volumes;  near  by 
was  an  arm-chair,  boasting  the  luxury  of  a 
cushion  that  had  once  done  duty  in  a gig  or 
carriage.  On  the  desk  was  carefully  fixed  a 
novel  bust  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  one  of  the 
fismiliar  plaster  casts  so  common  in  the  streets, 
but  with  this  extraordinary  difference:  the 
head,  instead  of  possessing  the  usual  monu- 
mental stare,  was  heroically  turned  over  the 
left  shoulder  with  the  air,  so  much  admired  in 
the  Apollo.  This  unexpected  vitality  in  plas- 
ter, this  new  and  human  expression  in  the  great 
bard,  called  forth  our  unbounded  astonishment^ 
and  when  about  to  solve  the  mystery  by  a close 
examination,  we  heard  footsteps,  and,  in  an- 
other instant,  the  Doctor  was  before  us. 

“You  are  welcome,”  said  be  to  our  few 
words  of  explanation,  and  extending  his  hand, 
he  continued : 

“I  heard  of  your  being  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  am  just  come  from  a call  at  your  tempor- 
ary home;”  then,  without  further  ceremony, 
he  pushed  the  cushioned  chair  toward  me,  and, 
seating  himself  upon  the  table,  directly  beneath 
the  mysterious  bust^  he  commenced  conversa- 
tion with  a vivacity  and  frankness  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  long  years  of  intimate  ac-  ' 
quaintance.  j 

Except  a perfect  indifference  to  dress,  there 
was  nothing  superficially  remarkable  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Doctor ; but  close  observa- 
tion detected  an  equivocal  smile,  I thought, 
about  tlie  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  there  could 
also  be  seen  an  occasional  bright  flash  of  an 
otherwise  commonplace  eye.  The  Doctor  was 
past  middle  age,  had  a fine  forehead,  and  a tre- 
mendous head  of  hair,  and  although  I took  him 
to  be  a man  of  superior  abilities,  he  seemed  to 
possess  no  consciousness  of  any  apparent  inap- 


propriateness of  his  mental  superiority  with  tha 
scenes  and  associations  about  him. 

As  the  Doctor  proceeded  with  his  general 
conversation,  I was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
two  apparently  contradictory  things  occupied 
his  thoughts,  for  he^joined  with  an  enthusiaitie 
admiration  of  bis  profession  an  idolatrous  love 
for  Shakspeare. 

Of  the  great  author  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  his  house,  a person 
with  whom  he  had  daily  conversation ; and,  by 
a peculiar  construction  of  his  mind,  he  so  famil- 
iarized whatever  he  touched,  that  not  only 
Shakspeare  but  his  characters,  in  the  delusions 
wrought  by  the  Doctor’s  speech,  all  seemed  to 
dwell  in  the  adjoining  forests;  and  Rosalind  and 
Prospero  might  have,  at  the  moment,  appeared 
bodily  before  us,  without  creating  an  emotioii 
of  surprise, 

“Ah,”  said  the  Doctor,  in  reply  to  an  ob* 
servation  of  ours,  “ my  medical  l^ks  do  bear 
the  evidences  of  neglect;  they  are  too  speeu> 
lative  for  an  admirer  of  the  natural  I,  sir, 
love  tangible  things ; I see  the  nerves,  the  mus- 
cles, the  bones,  the  beautiful  structure  of  my 
patients ; but  no  one  has  unfolded  to  me  a sat- 
isfactory solution  of  their  operations  or  con- 
nection. If  it  were  not  that  I remember  that 
their  offices  and  uses  are  the  creations  of  Him 
who  said,  Let  them  be,  I should  go  mad  with  the 
mystery  they  present  to  my  professional  eye; 
for,  say  what  you  will,  sir,  the  corpse  that  is 
but  dust  often  surpasses  in  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery that  of  living  men ; yet  it  is  not  more 
instinct  with  life,  because  of  its  complication  of 
internal  parts,  than  if  it  were  solid  stone;  the 
action  of  the  arm,  the  act  of  thought,  the  smile 
that  enlivens  the  face,  are  not  because  there  it 
a muscle,  a brain,  and  nerves — far  from  it; 
these  arc  common  mediums,  but  not  necessary 
mediums ; tlicrcfore,  the  more  I study  man,  the 
more  there  seems  to  be  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 

“ Why  we  live  at  all  is  past  comprehensioiL 
My  patient  is  sick;  the  soul  seems  about  to 
part  connection  with  mortality.  I prescribe 
catnip-tea,  a cathartic,  draw  blood,  or  whatnot 
that  is  ridiculous,  but  often  effective,  and  the 
incomprehensible  thing  of  life  continuee  on. 
How  is  immortality  cajoled  by  these  simple 
I remedies?  What  is  the  doctor’s  art  but  the 
blind  groping  in  darkness — the  profane  daring 
to  lay  hands  upon  the  ark  of  God?  The  prao- 
tice  of  medicine  must  ever  be  unsatisfactory  to 
the  precise  mind.  I play,  in  these  forest  tem- 
ples, the  humane  part  of  nurse  only  to  the  sim- 
ple inhabitants,  and  I dare  not^ — ^if  I am  really 
serious — think  of  the  ignorance  and  impie^ 
that  would  be  exhibited  if  I were  to  asanms^ 
without  qualification,  to  be  really  what  I pro- 
fess— a physician. 

“But  I am  not  without  employment,”  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  his  eye  flashing  with  UBh 
wonted  fire.  “When  not  engaged  with  buti- 
noss,  I give  up  my  leisure  moments^  and  1 am 
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ttiazikfdl  to  eaj  I have  many  of  tLem,  to  tbe 
siodj  of  Sbakspeare.  Here  are  tbe  volumes 
thAt  make  my  society,  and  brightly  people  my 
world.  If  you  wish  to  read  this  author,  live  as 
I do  in  the  backwoods,  and  you  will  find  glos- 
aaries  for  meanings  now  hidden  to  the  uninitia- 
ted. I know  Caliban  personally — be  lives  near 
by  in  a great  hollow  oak ; and  Puck  has  a home 
in  that  Dogwood  yonder.  Shakspeare  is  doubly 
necessary  in  these  silent  places;  his  spirit  can 
here  be  seen  and  felt,  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
gloom. 

have  often  known  these  tropical  elements 
to  sweep  through  these  woods  and  winnow  the 
trees  as  if  they  were  rushes ; the  rain  has  pour- 
ed down  in  torrents,  while  the  vivid  lightning 
seemed  to  open  the  very  soul  to  the  horrid  din 
of  heaven’s  artillery.  Amid  all  this  sulphurous 
blaze,  I have  read  the  storm-scene  in  Lear,  and 
seen  it  enacted  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  con- 
eeption  of  the  mighty  bard.  It  was  then  I wit- 
nessed its  true  expression,  and  saw  its  illustra- 
tiom  It  was  then  that  I learned  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  that  ‘poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised 
old  man,’  how  great  Shakspeare  would  have  us 
to  understand  is  the  baseness  of  filial  ingrati- 
tude.” 

The  Doctor  stopped,  and,  as  I looked  up,  my  | 
^6  again  rested  upon  that  singular-looking 
lAist;  if  possible,  it  appeared  to  have  bent  its 
head  forward  even  more  than  when  I first  no- 
ticed it,  as  if  giving  a sincere  benediction  upon 
the  Lead  of  an  enthusiastic  disciple. 

“ I see,”  said  the  Doctor,  looking  upward, 

“ that  you  are  admiring  that  effigy.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  physical  form  of  him  who  created 
these  works;  possibly  it  is;  but  in  what  con- 
sists its  value?  That  cold,  brainless,  lifeless 
thing  can  not  break  forth  in  eloquence;  yet, 
was  Shakspeare’s  lifeless  body,  encased  in  the 
coffin,  more  Shakspeare  than  is  that  plaster 
cast  f Certainly  not ; for  Shakspeare  still  lives, 
in  spite  of  the  wreck  of  his  mortality ; speaks, 
though  his  counterfeit  presentment  has  the  seal 
of  eternal  silence  on  its  lips. 

“Here,”  continued  the  Doctor,  bolding  up  one 
of  tbe  heavy  volumes  before  him,  “here  is  Shaks- 
peare ; we  have  him  quietly  and  wholly  at  our 
command.  We  can  sit  down  with  him  by  our 
tide,  with  no  prompter-boy  to  demand  his  pr^ 
eoce,  no  managerial  dnties  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion, no  wife  or  friends  to  claim  him  from  our 
company.  W e know  Shakspeare  as  never  could 
his  contemporaries,  even  were  they  inmates  of 
his  house,  and  the  repository  of  his  most  secret 
feelings.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  I,  startled  somewhat  by 
bis  novel  proposition ; “ but  still,”  I suggested, 
“will  not  the  world  ever  be  poorer  because 
Shakspeare  had  no  ‘ Bozzy,’  and  that,  of  all  great 
men,  of  him  we  should  be  less  informed  of  his 
personal  characteristics,  and  his  daily  manner 
of  life?” 

“There,”  said  the  Doctor,  with  animation, 
“you  are  wrong,  for  we  only  have  Shakspeare, 


’ because  he  had  no  personality.  Johnson,  like 
an  Egyptian  king,  had  his  embalmer.  He  is  an 
object  of  interest  in  the  curiosity  shop,  because 
of  his  associated  wrappings  and  gums.  He  is 
indebted  to  the  resins  of  Boswell’s  humor,  and 
the  hieroglyphic  pictures  of  Boswell’s  wit,  for 
all  that  we  would  remember  of  him ; but  what 
Shakspeare  ate  and  drank,  and  what  he  said 
and  did,  in  the  common  routine  of  animal  ex- 
istence, would  not  interest,  because,  however 
faithfully  portrayed  and  verily  authenticated, 
they  would  be,  when  contrasted  with  his  intel 
Icctual  efforts,  incongruous  and  unsatisfactory. 

“Shakspeare,  Homer,  and  the  Prophets  have 
no  personal  identity,  and  the  outpourings  of 
their  minds  need  not  the  acknowledged  charm 
of  biography  to  add  to  their  interest  Read  all 
other  authors^  and  what  is  the  charm  of  their 
works,  the  sentient  character  sympathetic  with 
our  own  common  nature ; but  Shakspeare’t 
verse,  like  the  diamond  in  the  royal  coronet, 
shines  on  in  brilliancy,  noaseociated  with  the 
earth  in  which  it  found  its  birth. 

“Among  men,”  continued  the  Doctor,  hb 
face  glowing  with  excitement — “among  men, 
Shakspeare  was  quiet,  retired  and  unsocial 
The  world  and  its  busy  throng  he  looked  upon 
with  the  same  speculation  that  we  now  do  the 
scenes  in  his  plays.  Hamlet  and  Falstaff,  Cle- 
opatra and  Dame  Quickly,  with  their  associate 
miglity  throng,  passed  in  review  before  hia 
mind’s  eye,  as  he  has  caused  them  to  pass  be- 
fore us;  he  has  nowhere  commented  upon  his 
characters,  nor  do  we,  in  the  most  careful  study 
of  them,  ever  gain  the  slightest  insight  inti) 
Shakspeare’s  personal  opinions.  The  charao- 
tere  of  his  plays  were  more  realities  to  him  than 
were  his  theatrical  company,  Catharine  more  a 
I queen  than  Elizabeth.  Othello  calls  logo  hon- 
est ; Amelia  pronounces  lago  a villain,  Shaks- 
peare, like  the  surface  of  a polished  mirror, 
reflects  these  opinions,  but  is  unimpressed  him- 
I self.” 

I The  effect  of  the  Doctor’s  manner,  and  his 
intense  perception  of  the  omnipresence  of  his 
i author,  caused  me  again  to  cast  my  eyes  toward 
' that  singular  busk  There  it  was,  with  its  head 
seemingly  bent  still  more  over  the  Doctor,  and 
looking  down  with  an  evident  smile  of  benign 
meaning. 

“ Where,”  exclaimed  we,  in  an  intense  inter- 
I est,  “ did  you  procure  that  extraordinary  effigy? 
We  have  seen,”  we  continued,  “all  the  copies 
of  the  original,  as  well  as  some  imaginary  de- 
lineations of  the  ‘ great  bard,*  and  they  are  aQ 
imperfect  transcripts  of  a rough  and — but  for 
the  association — commonplace  monument;  but 
here  we  have  grace  and  character : the  head  is 
bent  on  one  side,  in  the  attitude  of  attention. 
This  gives  new  energy  to  the  face,  for  it  seems 
looking  downward,  as  if  conscious  of  a high 
estate.” 

“ Think  you  so,”  said  the  Doctor,  springing 
on  his  feet,  and  giving  a loud  laugh.  “Well, 
that  is  comical  indeed.  You  see  that  that  bust 
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was  sent  me  from  a neighboriog  town;  the 
Joltings  over  a rongh  road  severed  the  head 
from  the  body,  and  otherwise  broke  it  into  frag- 
ments. In  my  own  poor  way,  being  ncrt  in  the 
slightest  degree  an  artist,  I endeavored  to  re- 
pair the  injury,  and  in  putting  on  the  head,  by 
pure  accident,  differently  from  the  common  con- 
struction, I have  BO  profusely  called  forth  your 
admiration.” 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  certainly 
nmple  enough.  **A  commonplace  accident,” 
said  the  Doctor;  “and  unskillful  hands  have 
given  us  a new  phase  of  the  personnel  of  Shaks- 
peare,  while  the  profoundest  study,  and  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  have  never  given  a new  or 
improved  phase  to  a single  expression  of  his 
mind.” 

At  this  moment  the  clattering  of  horses'  heels 
were  heard  on  the  road,  and  a sable  courier 
presented  himself  at  the  Doctor's  door,  demand- 
ing his  immediate  attention  to  some  case  of 
sickness  in  the  neighborhood.  The  enthusiast 
at  once  changed  into  a matter-of-fact  personage, 
and  bidding  us  good-day,  was  soon,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  surrounding  forests,  hidden 
from  our  sight. 

On  my  return  to  my  temporary  quarters,  I 
naturally  expressed  myself  warmly  in  admira- 
tion of  the  Doctor,  which  called  forth  consider- 
able astonishment  from  our  host;  who  consid- 
ered him  a very  useful  man  in  sickness,  but  was 
otherwise  as  totally  unconscious  of  the  Doctor's  | 
merits,  as  he  (the  host)  was  of  the  beauties  of  i 
Shakspeare.  But  in  our  conversation,  I was! 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  next  day  the  Doctor  I 
would  appear  before  “ the  recently  formed 
County  Medical  Society,”  os  a reader  of  a “the- 
sis,” in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  said  Society. 

At  an  early  hour,  I was  one  among  some 
fifteen  persons,  mostly  doctors,  who  composed 
**  the  audience”  of  the  lecturer.  I must  confess 
I expected  to  be  little  interested  in  a strictly 
professional  document  The  Doctor  rose,  blush- 
ed, stammered,  gathered  together  a few  dog- 
eared pieces  of  paper,  professed  himself  highly 
honored  by  the  attendance  of  so  large  an  au- 
dience ; spoke  of  the  importance  of  physicians 
coming  together  for  mutual  improvement,  and 
then  announced  that  he  should,  on  “ this  occa- 
sion,” take  up 

**THX  OASJB  or  LADT  liAOBKTB,  JfKDIOALLT  OON- 
SIDKEXD 

and  the  Doctor  continued ; 

“ In  discussing  the  query,  * W'as  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  physician  of  Lady  M^beth 
sorrect  or  not?'  I must  acknowledge  that  I ap- 
proach the  BubJ ect  with  some  misgivings.  Shaks- 
peare has  been  pronounced  by  his  admirers  the 
*poet  of  nature;*  and  I will  add,  he  is  equally 
the  poet  of  art ; and  it  is  because  I believe  that 
what  he  has  not  written  of  may,  without  in- 
jury, remain  forever  unrecord^,  that  I am 
professionally  stung  to  the  quick  that  the  phy- 
sicians of  Shakspeare  do  not  occupy  a more 


prominent  place  among  his  great  histories,  ud 
that  I must  find  fault,  not  with  the  delineatlof^ 
but  with  the  delineated,  and  forever  regret  tliat 
the  poet  had  not  been  personally  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  'ornaments  of  the  profession* 
who  have  adorned  every  age,  and  not  been  con- 
fined, by  his  rural  associations  of  Stratford,  to 
commonplace,  and,  pardon  me  if  I say,  'mere 
country  doctors.’ 

“ That  Shakspeare  lost  much  by  this  depri- 
vation, there  can  not  be  a doubt  He  would 
have  gloried  in  the  accomplishments  of  our 
favorite  pursuits ; for  a man  who  could  dissect 
the  mind  as  he  has,  and  expose  its  very  net- 
work, until  it  lies  before  you  with  all  the  vivid- 
ness of  a physical  preparation,  would  have  used 
the  real  knife  upon  the  hard  flesh  and  tangled 
nerves,  with  a skill  never  approached  by  a 
Hunter  or  a Bell  Such  is  my  estimate  of  the 
talents  of  the  great  dramatist ; for  he  has  not 
suffered  in  my  estimation  by  the  thousand  coni*^ 
mentators  and  eulogists  upon  his  merits,  who 
have  discovered  more  beauties,  and  become 
eloquent  upon  a typographical  error,  than  cm 
the  text  refulgent  with  meaning,  and  who  have 
acted  the  part  of  foolish  practitioners,  who  pre- 
fer a case  involved  in  doubt  to  one  of  mark- 
ed and  unmistakable  symptoms — they  finding 
more  to  worship  in  the  cunning  of  their  own 
thoughts  upon  what  can  not  be  understood, 
than  they  do  in  the  clear  sun^ne  of  the  purest 
genius  itself 

''A  court  physician,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  in  the  days  of  Macbeth,  seems  not  to  have 
been  unknown ; but  certain  it  is  that  the  usurper 
had  not  so  firmly  seated  himself  upon  his  new 
dignity  as  to  appoint  one,  if  custom  demanded 
it,  and  our  text  clearly  implies  that  Lady  Maso- 
beth's  doctor  was  a neighborhood  resident,  and, 
as  I have  idready  suggested,  a country  practi- 
tioner. 

“But  before  we  ait  in  judgment  u]x>n  the 
practice  of  a brother,  let  us,  in  all  fairness,  en- 
deavor to  get  at  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  patient  was  placed,  and  the  existing  caiues 
that  led  to  her  demise. 

“ We  are  aware  that  much  has  been  wriUea 
about  Lady  Macbeth ; but  much  speculation 
has  only  contributed  to  confuse,  rather  than  to 
enlighten,  the  student.  The  characters  of  Shaks- 
peare are  real,  not  fabulous.  Their  bodies  are 
tangible,  and  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern 
the  human  frame.  In  this  respect  he  excels  all 
who  attempt  to  follow  in  his  path. 

“ Ophelia  and  Rosalind  are  creations  as  deli- 
cate as  moon-beams,  yet  they  move  through 
their  allotted  parts  as  much  realities  as  Falst^, 
who  crushes  the  earth  with  his  weight,  and 
disgusts  us  with  his  grossnesa.  We  can  con- 
template the  physical  powers  of  each  with  ex- 
actness, and  prescribe  for  their  separate  ail- 
ments without  fear  of  mistake.  The  case  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  medically  considered,  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  presented 
to  the  notice  of  a philosophiciU  student  in  the 
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b€aliiig  Art ; but  it  was  one  that  required  more 
than  superficial  examination. 

“ The  unnatural  acceleration  of  the  pulse  told 
of  the  agitation  of  the  heart,  but  nothing  more ; 
and  as  the  cause  of  her  indisposition  was  art- 
fully concealed  by  the  lady  herself,  it  had  to 
be  come  at,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  physician  in  his  study  of  the  effects  that 
were  visible  unto  his  eyes.  Shakspeare  has 
given  ufi  the  most  minute  details  of  all  the  ter- 
rible mental  agitations  that  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lady’s  health,  and  I think  I am  jus-  | 
tided  in  asserting  that,  if  any  well-educated  ; 
practitioner  of  the  present  day  could  have  had 
this  information,  and  been  called  in  ‘ at  the  j 
time  of  the  first  walking  in  the  sleep,*  I>ady 
Macbeth  could  have  been  much  relieved,  and  | 
her  days  been  greatly  prolonged ; but  the  phy- 
sician sent  for  by  her  husband  had  neither  Shnks- 
poare  to  enlighten  him,  or  our  ‘ eminent  lights,’ 
and  consequently  deserves  due  commiseration ; 
and  therefore,  while  I shall  endeavor  to  be 
jnat,  he  shall  receive  mercy  at  my  handa^ 

“Unholy  ambition  seems  to  be,  and  is,  the 
accredited  cause  of  all  Lady  Macbeth’s  misfor- 
tnnea.  How  terrible  she  seems  when  urging 
her  husband  on  to  murder  I Before  the  com- 
misMon  of  crime  he  appeared  to  have  the  wom- 
an’s heart,  while  she,  a very  monster,  prays 
to  be  ‘ unsexed,’  and  be  ‘ from  the  crown  to  the 
toe  top-full  of  the  direst  cruelty.’ 

“ But  why  this  strange  and  unnatural  ambi- 
tion, eo  untrue  of  womankind  ? Does  the  wife 
stand  at  the  door  that  leads  to  the  sleeping 
gneat,  and  urge  her  husband  to  imbrue  his 
handa  in  blood,  without  some  corresponding  in- 
centive f How  was  she  to  be  benefited  by  this 
vohmtary  and  terrible  sacrifice  of  peace  f Why 
was  she  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  royal  dig- 
nity than  her  lord  I Has  the  master  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart  left  our  questions 
unansw’ered — this  apparent  inconsistency  with- 
out a solution  I Let  us  see. 

“The  great  iniucemeut  to  action  that  oper- 
ates, when  all  others  are  lost,  is  the  desire  to 
benefit  our  offspring.  Let  us  have  a child  to 
hope  for  and  labor  for,  and  life  is  not  in  vain. 
Macbeth  was  childless ; in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  he  says, 


“Widows  love  their  offspring  even  wdth  a 
greater  intensity  than  wives,  and  as  affeetiori 
will  not  live  in  idleness,  that  portion  which 
once  flowed  toward  the  husband  is  transferred 
to  the  child.  Again,  a widow,  acting  toward 
her  children  in  the  capacity  of  both  parents, 
often  becomes  possessed  of  the  energy  of  both— 
the  extended  selfishness  of  both ; and  no  doubt, 
from  the  time  that  Macbeth  possessed  her  im- 
agination with  the  prophecy  that  he  would  be 
a king,  the  w'atchful  mother,  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  abuse  of  the  holiest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  spurred  on  the  laggard 
ambition  of  her  spouse  (for  whom  she  evidently 
feels  no  real  love  or  respect),  with  the  vague 
hope  struggling  in  her  mind  that  his  ‘fruitless 
crown’  might  perhaps  one  day  shine  upon  the 
brow  of  her  own  child.  With  this  understand- 
ing, the  conduct  of  Lady  Macbeth  excites  no 
surprise,  for  she  no  longer  appears  wicked  with- 
out a motive,  and  ambitious  without  a design.  ' 

“Lady  Macbeth,  with  her  husband,  once 
plunged  into  wickedness,  he,  like  a man  lost  to 
I honor,  follows  on  a career  of  crime ; she,  like  a 
I true  woman,  shrinks  aghast  at  the  first  view  of 
her  fallen  estate.  The  excitement  of  action,  and 
the  storms  and  earthquakes  of  ambitious  pae- 
sion  spent,  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
preyed  upon  the  heart  of  the  now  repentant 
lady,  until  she  fears  herself  that  she  will  go 
mad.  Then  commenced  that  disease  in  her 
system,  the  maltreatment  of  which  by  her  phy- 
sician, in  my  hnmble  opinion,  hasten^  her  pas- 
sage to  the  grave. 

“ From  the  night  of  Duncan’s  murder,  Lady 
Macbeth  no  longer  appears  interested  in  her 
husband’s  pursuits  In  some  distant  apartment 
of  the  old  palace,  she  sits  buried  in  the  cush- 
ions of  the  invalid’s  chair.  To  her  Macbeth  un- 
folds the  dark  passages  of  his  harrowed  soul — 
to  her  he  says,  ‘ Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind, 
dear  wife !’  She  listens — sympathizes,  but  for 
herself  never  complains.  The  unhappy  hus- 
band marks  the  sad  falling  off  in  his  once  spir- 
ited wife,  and  as  her  counsel  and  her  smiles 
lessen,  so  does  his  affection  for  her  increase; 
while  the  want  of  the  ‘ valor  of  her  tongue’  left 
him  meantime  a prey  to  constantly  increasing 
remorse. 


“ * Upon  my  head  they  placed  a fhiitless  crown, 

And  put  a barran  ac^re  in  my  gripe, 

* * « « * 

No  aon  of  min  a succeeding.* 

“ Here  was  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  that  hesi- 
tation that  Macbeth  every  where  exhibits.  His 
ambition  beyond  himself  had  no  future,  and  it 
was  therefore  paralyzed,  and  in  spite  of  the 
weird  sisters,  but  for  the  urging  on  of  his  wife, 
would  have  passed  away  in  dreams. 

“ Lady  Macbeth,  unhappy  because  she  had  no 
children  by  Macbeth,  had  been  a widow,  and 
was  a mother.  She  says,  ‘ I have  given  suck, 
and  know  how  tender  it  is  to  love  the  babe 
that  milks  me.’  And  here  we  have  the  key  to 
the  startling  character  of  her  actions. 


“Time  wore  on.  Macbeth  busied  himself 
with  new  murders;  but  to  his  wife  he  said,  ‘Be 
innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chick,  till 
thou  applaud  the  deed  I*  But  finally,  when, 
from  bis  wars  and  bloody  strifes,  he  came  into 
her  presence  for  sympathy,  he  is  startled  to  find 
her  mind  shattered,  and  her  body  a very  wreck 
of  its  former  self,  and  properly  enough — ^he  at 
once  sends  for  the  aid  of  a physician. 

“Fortunate  brother  practitioner — buried 
among  the  semi-barbarous  residents  of  Bimam 
Wood,  and  confined  in  his  general  practice  to 
the  humblest  of  patients  and  the  smallest  of 
fees,  by  a rare  circumstance  he  was  called  in  to 
give  professional  advice  to  a Queen,  and  receiTe 
his  pay  from  a royal  treasury. 
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“So  far  as  the  conduct  of  Lady  Macbeth’s 
physician  is  concerned,  upon  his  introduction 
to  his  patient,  I have  no  particular  objection  to 
make.  The  case  was  one  that  would  bear  nurs- 
ing, and  would  pay  well,  and  I am,  therefore, 
not  surprised  that  he  says  to  the  waiting  gen- 
tlewoman, ‘ I have  two  nights  watched  with  you, 
but  can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  W hen 
was  it  she  last  walked  ?’ 

“But,  from  the  time  that  Lady  Macbeth  ap- 
peared before  him  in  the  mysterious  character 
of  a somnambulist,  he  seems  rather  to  be  a phi- 
losopher than  a physician — a mere  speculative 
being,  noting  upon  what  lie  sees  rather  than  as 
one  who  was  to  master  ‘ the  great  perturbation 
of  nature’  which  was  enacting  before  him,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  science,  assist  in  restoring  calm  to 
the  tempest- tossed  ocean  of  his  patient’s  mind. 

“ Again,  the  Doctor  is  reprehensible  for  ap- 
pearing to  be  too  mucli  interested  in  the  dark 
revelations  that  come  gurgling  up  from  the 
deep  and  muddied  well  of  his  patient’s  memory, 
thereby  disjda^dng  an  unprofessional  and  vul- 
gar curiosity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  at- 
tention was  distracted  from  the  physical  symp- 
toms. 

“And  finally,  as  if  overcome  with  the  con- 
ftciousness  of  his  own  inability,  and  total  want 
of  professional  merit,  ho  pronounces  the  disease 
beyond  his  practice,  and  unable  to  conceal  the 
dark  suspicions  that  pass  through  his  mind, 
which  attracts  the  lowering  eye  of  Macbeth  to- 
ward him,  the  Doctor  tremblingly  admits  ‘that 
he  has  known  those  who  had  walked  in  their 
sleep  to  die  holily  in  their  beds.’ 

“Here  our  positive  admiration  for  our  pro- 
fessional brother  must  end.  His  admission  that 
l^dy  Macbeth’s  disease  was  beyond  his  prac- 
tice, prepares  us  at  once  for  any  subsequent 
mistake  he  might  make,  for  such  simplicity  in 
a professional  brother  sinks  him  at  once  in  our 
and  in  the  public  estimation. 

“Why  did  he  not  express  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  cure  ? 

“Why  did  he  not  prescribe  with  seeming 
promptness  ? 

“ Why  did  he  not  confuse  the  waiting  gentle- 
warnan  with  dark  letter  and  unmeaning  terms? 

“ Why  did  he  not,  in  short,  as  in  duty  bound, 
make  an  impression  and  make  a bill  ? 

“ Without  speculating  upon  the  morality  of 
my  remarks,  I should  say  that  a Doctor  should 
never  admit  any  disease  beyond  liis  practice, 
nor  should  any  physician  ; for,  with  death’s  do- 
ings staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  only  to  say, 
‘I  was  not  called  in  in  time,’  and  criticism  lies 
with  the  patient  in  the  grave,  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  your  admirers  are  left  to  feed  upon  that 
unperformed  skill  that  was  not  called  into  ac- 
tion for  want  of  opportunity. 

“ Had  I been  called  upon  to  administer  pro- 
fessionally for  Lady  Macbeth,  I should,  after  in- 
forming myself  of  her  symptoms,  have  pro- 
nouneed  her  disease,  in  medical  parlance,  a con- 
gestion of  the  portal  system,  and  congestion  was 
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the  immediate  malady  which  our  Doctor  should 
have  treated. 

“But  it  may  be  asked,  How  came  I to  the  coi> 
elusion  that  the  congestion  of  the  portal  system 
was  the  malady  of  Lady  Macbeth  ? I answer, 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  clearly  set  down 
by  Dr.  Bell  as  follows : 

“ Cotnay  BQtnnambulismy  and  catalepBy  ; other 
symptoms  we  shall  enumerate  as  w’e  proceed. 
Now  somnambulism  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
Lddy  Macbeth’s  sickness,  and,  besides  her  inco- 
herent words,  the  only  one  particularly  men- 
tioned by  her  attendants.  Somnambulism,  gen- 
tlemen, if  not  arrested,  as  you  are  aware,  is  fol- 
lowed by  catalepsy  and  sudden  death  ; and  if  1 
am  correct  in  pronouncing  upon  the  nature  of 
the  lady’s  disease,  her  death  also  must  have 
been  somewhat  sudden.  Shakspeare  deecribea 
it  as  follows: 

“ While  the  physician  was  in  attendance  upon 
his  patient,  the  English  force  is  discovered  ajv 
proaching  Macbeth’s  castle.  ^Macbeth  prepared 
for  defense,  and,  while  buckling  on  his  armor, 
he  inquires,  ‘ITow  goes  j^our  patient,  Doctor?’ 
Now  the  Doctor,  W'ho  had  just  seen  I^dy  Mao- 
beth,  evidently  did  not  think  her  seriously  in- 
disposed, although  he  is  puzzled  by  the  extra- 
ordinary perturbation  of  her  mind ; for  he  re- 
plies to  the  query,  ‘Not  so  sick,  my  lord,  as  she 
is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies,  that  keep 
her  from  her  rest’ 

“ The  cause  of  the  only  obvious  symptom  of 
derangement  to  the  physician  was  known  to 
Macbeth,  and  therefore  gave  him  no  alarm, 
wliile,  greatly  assured  by  the  announcement 
that  she  was  not  so  sicky  ho  immediately  in- 
dulges the  hope  of  her  perfect  recovery,  and  in 
this  joyous  emotion,  donbtingly  suggests,  ‘If 
thou  couldst  find  her  disease  • » • * and  purge 
it  to  a sound  and  pristine  health  (wash  out  tha 
blood  of  Duncan  from  her  soul),  I would  ap- 
plaud thee  to  the  very  echo,  wdiich  should  ap- 
plaud again.’  And  in  the  next  breath  (his  at^ 
tendants  still  busied  with  buckling  on  his  ar- 
mor), he  playfully  asks,  ‘What  rhubarb,  senna, 
or  what  purgative  drug,  would  scour  these  En- 
glish hence?*  And  even  while  still  in  this  con- 
fident mood,  and  momentarily  occupied  in  giv- 
ing orders  for  the  defense  of  his  castle,  he  bean 
a cry  within,  and  the  announcement  is  made, 
‘ The  Queen,  my  lord,  is  dead.* 

“We  turn  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  find  reported  an 
exactly  parallel  case  with  Lady  Jilacbeth;  this 
great  ornament  of  our  profession,  speaking  of 
a somnambulist  patient,  says — 

“‘The  man  I saw  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  was  walking  up  and  down  his  room 
with  a firm  step,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  bed — 
in  less  than  two  hours  my  patient  was  a corpse.’ 

“We  are  farther  confirmed  in  our  idea  of  tha 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  disease  by  a criti- 
cal examination  of  the  minuter  symptoma,  as 
given  by  Shakspeare  himself  'The  medicil 
books  speak  of  'melancholy  and  great  agita- 
tion of  the  brain.* 
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'^Sbak&peare  of  ‘the  rooted  sorrow  and  the 
mind  diseased.’ 

“The  medical  books,  of  ‘the  sensation  of 
weight  about  the  chest,  and  of  oppression 
about  the  pericardium.’ 

‘ * Shakspeare,  of  ‘ the  bosom  charged  with  pei*- 
ilons  stuff,  that  weighs  so  on  the  fuarL* 

“The  case  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  therefore, 
plain  and  unmistakable.  < Shakspeare  has  noted 
the  symptoms  down  with  all  the  care  of  a prac- 
ticed medical  man,  and  what  was  her  physi- 
cians treatment  I unprofessional  in  the  last  de- 
gree. 

“ He  not  only  pronounces  the  disease  beyond 
his  practice — not  only  refuses  to  prescribe — 
not  only  neglects  to  call  a consultation,  but 
adds  to  these  sins,  the  language,  ‘Herein,  my 
lord,  the  patient  must  minister  to  himself’ — 
committing  very  treason  against  the  profession, 
by  showing  a want  of  conffdeuce  in  his  art, 
and  by  giving  a precedent  of  encouraging  pa- 
tients to  take  physic,  without  consulting  with 
the  regular  faculty ; encouraging  sidf-quacklng, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  personal  evils  met  with 
in  the  practice  of  our  profession. 

“ If  the  Doctor  was  utterly  without  a remedy, 
and  unwilling  to  experiment,  why  did  he  not, 
with  a grave  face,  prescribe  some  gentle  alter- 
ative, and  thus,  by  harmless  remedies,  endeavor 
to  amuse  his  patient  and  hei*  friends,  until  na- 
ture cured  the  disease  I 

“ We  find,  on  a careful  examination  of  Mac- 
beth’s conduct,  that  he  had  faith  in  the  medical 
faculty  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  never  waited, 
as  many  do  in  our  day,  1 am  sorry  to  say,  until 
the  patient  gets  well  without  advice;  on  the 
contrary,  be  sent  at  once  for  professional  assist- 
ance, and  in  all  the  trying  scenes  through  which 
he  passes,  be  respects  the  opinions  of  the  doctor 
he  has  called  in,  and  challenges  him  to  be 
self-confident  of  his  power  to  heal,  that,  as  it 
would  appear,  he  could  have  the  momentary 
gratification  of  having  his  mind  amused  with 
ill-founded  hopes,  rather  than  to  hear  the  dread- 
ed truth. 

This  course  would  have  pleased  Macbeth 
himself;  and  herein  I must  allude  again  to  tlie 
deep  knowledge  which  Shakspeare  had  of  the 
human  heart;  for  he,  as  well  as  any  of  us,  seems 
to  have  known  how  much  more  agreeable  it  is 
to  our  patients  to  be  deceived,  than  to  be  hon- 
estly dealt  with — for  Macbeth,  instead  of  giving 
tlie  Doctor  any  credit  for  his  honesty,  pettishly 
exclaims,  ‘Throw  physic  to  the  dogs!’  thus 
making  proverbial  a saying  that  hangs,  even  to 
this  day,  like  a millstone  about  the  necks  of  the 
profession. 

“ I admire  the  great  dramatist,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, for  the  first  time  growing  exceedingly  an- 
imated ; “I  admire  the  great  dramatist — 1 wor- 
ship at  his  shrine,  with  all  the  faith  of  a true 
believer;  but  I lament  in  dust  and  ashes 
Bbakspeare's  unfortunate  ignorance  of  ‘ eminent 
lights’  in  our  profession,  for  I have  known 
fools  that  have  wronged  me  out  pf  a fee  by 
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chattering  ‘throw  physic  to  the  dogs!’  and  yet 
who  were  as  ignorant  os  blind  puppies,  from 
whence  came  this  terrible  apothegm — this  fiery 
line  of  false  wisdom.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I have 
been  stricken  to  the  heart  by  this  very  saying, 
and  judge  of  my  anguish  when  I reflected  that 
the  arrow  was  foatltered  by  a pinion  plucked, 
as  it  were,  from  my  own  wing. 

“I  hold  it  to  be  self-evident,  that  our  Doctor 
failed  essentially  in  his  practice;  Lady  Mac- 
beth’s cose  was  one,  although  past  a perfect 
cure,  yet  still  subject  to  alleviation.  So  long 
as  tliere  exists  the  present  close  connection  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  so  long  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  judicious  professional  man,  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  of  its  ‘perilous  stuff,’  by  ad- 
ministering properly  to  the  body.  If  Shaks- 
peare errs  at  all,  it  is  in  leaving  the  impression 
that,  as  a universal  rule,  remorse  of  conscience 
is  occasioned  by  the  committal  of  terrible  crime, 
for  I have,  with  I^dy  Macbeth’s  physician, 
known  those  who  have  walked  in  their  sleep 
to  die  holily  in  their  beds. 

“Fatal  remorse  is  not  always  a consequent 
of  evil  deeds.  I believe  1 have  met  with  gour- 
mands, who  suffered  as  much  from  over  indul- 
gence of  their  appetites,  as  have  those  who  par 
ticipated  in  terrible  murdci-s. 

“The  glutton  often  starts  from  his  couch  with 
the  same  sense  of  mysterious  impending  evil, 
that  sent  so  much  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard. 
Lady  Macbeth  was  ambitious,  unscrupulous, 
and  at  times,  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulauts, 
for  she  says,  ‘ What  made  them  drunk,  has 
made  me  bold ;’  but  she  w^as  also  possessed,  in 
a remarkable  degree,  of  womanly  qualities,  and 
if  her  life  had  been  prolonged,  and  she  had  sur- 
vived the  reaction  of  her  moral  feelings,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  expiated  her  terrible 
crimes,  by  devoting  the  close  of  her  life  to  acta 
of  Christian  charity,  and  been  a pattern  of  mer- 
cy to  the  society  in  which  she  lived. 

“The  stricken  conscience,  says  some  one,  was 
the  cause  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  sickness  and  death : 
perhaps  it  was ; but  wdiat  is  conscience  ? Ask 
the  philosopher  of  the  mind,  and  you  have 
echoed  back  upon  you,  the  unmeaning  question. 
Look  at  the  pirate ! his  hands  stained  with  a 
score  of  murders,  sleeping  soundly,  because  ha 
is  in  physical  health — look  at  the  dyspeptic, 
but  holy  man ! passing  sleepless  nights  of  hor- 
ror, because  of  his  indigestion. 

“ In  this  world,  if  the  machinery  of  the  body 
be  perfect,  it  sweetly  attunes,  whatever  may  be 
the  burdens  of  conscience.  It  is  not  until  soma 
animal  function  is  disordered,  that  pain  is  felt: 
it  is  the  body,  the  sensuous  mass,  the  bones  and 
muscles  that  are  full  of  agony,  and  they  are  so 
because  they  are  full  of  derangement  The 
physician  of  Lady  Macbeth  could  not  reach  her 
mind;  he  could,  however,  have  prescribed  rem- 
edies tliat  would  have  relieved  the  congestion 
of  her  brain,  restored  quiet  to  her  system,  sleep 
to  her  eyes,  and  given  the  assuaging  hand  of 
time  opportunity  to  soften  the  agonies  of  an 
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overburdened  and  guilty  memory,  a loaded  con- 
science— and,  consequently,  a diseased  brain 
and  an  oppressed  heart.” 

The  Doctor  abruptly  closed  his  address,  and 
the  audience  dispersed.  What  he  said  was  lis- 
tened to  with  nil  the  gravity  that  any  medical 
treatise  would  have  been  received,  however 
dull:  it  elicited  no  emotion,  created  no  sur- 
prise; only  one  eminent  light”  seemed  to  be 
at  all  impressed ; and  as  he  passed  Dr.  Stubble- 
field, he  suggested, 

“I  suppose  Mrs.  Macbeth  lived  up  in  the 
Scotch  Settlement,  on  Alligator  Ridge,  though 
I never  heard  her  name  before,” 

Stubblefield  groaned  in  spirit — ^the  labor  of 
the  day  was  at  an  end. 

THE  LONG  VOYAGE. 

TXTTreN  the  wind  is  blowing  and  the  sleet  or 
» T rain  is  driving  against  the  dark  windows, 
I love  to  sit  by  the  fire,  thinking  of  what  I 
have  read  in  books  of  voyage  and  travel.  Such 
books  have  had  a strong  fascination  for  my 
mind  from  my  earliest  childhood;  and  I wonder 
it  should  have  come  to  pass  that  1 never  have 
been  round  the  world,  never  have  been  ship- 
wrecked, ice-environed,  tomahawked  or  eaten. 

This  time  of  year  is  crowded  with  thick- 
coming fancies.  Sitting  on  my  ruddy  hearth 
in  the  twilight  of  New  Year’s  Eve,  I find  inci- 
dents of  travel  rise  around  me  from  all  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  globe.  They 
observe  no  order  or  sequence,  but  appear  and 
vanish  as  they  will — come  like  shadows,  so 
depart.”  Columbus,  alone  upon  the  sea  with 
his  disaffected  crew,  looks  over  the  waste  of 
watei’B  from  his  high  station  from  the  poop  of 
his  ship,  and  sees  the  first  uncertain  glimmer 
of  the  light,  “ rising  and  falling  with  the  waves, 
like  a torch  in  the  bark  of  some  fisherman,” 
which  is  the  shining  star  of  a new  w^orld. 
Bruce  is  caged  in  Abyssinia,  surroxinded  by 
the  gory  horrors  which  shall  often  startle  him 
out  of  his  sleep  at  home  when  years  have  passed 
away.  Franklin,  come  to  the  end  of  his  im- 
happy  overland  journey — would  that  it  had 
been  his  lastl — lies  perishing  of  hunger  with 
his  brave  companions : each  emaciated  figure 
stretched  upon  its  miserable  bed  without  the 
power  to  rise:  all,  dividing  the  weary  da3^8 
between  their  prayers,  their  remembraucee  of 
the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  conversation  on 
the  pleasures  of  eating;  the  last-named  topic 
being  ever  present  to  them,  likewise,  in  their 
dreams.  All  the  African  travelers,  wayworn, 
solitary  and  sad,  submit  thernselvQS  again  to 
drunken,  murderous,  man-selling  despots,  of  the 
lowest  order  of  humanit}’;  and  Mungo  Park, 
fainting  under  a tree  and  succored  by  a woman, 
gratefull}^  remembers  bow  bis  Good  Samaritan 
has  always  come  to  him  in  woman’s  shape,  the 
wide  world  over. 

A shadow  on  the  wall  in  which  my  mind’s 
eye  can  discern  some  traces  of  a rocky  sea- 
e^t,  rocalLs  to  me  a fearful  story  of  travel 


derived  from  that  unpromising  narrator  of  such 
stories,  a parliamentary  blue-book.  A convict 
is  its  chief  figure,  and  this  man  escapes  with 
other  prisoners  from  a penal  settlement.  It  ia 
an  island,  and  they  seize  a boat,  and  get  to  the 
main  land.  Their  way  is  by  a rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous sea-shore,  and  they*  have  no  earthly 
hope  of  ultimate  escape,  for,  the  part\'  of  soldiers 
dispatched  an  easier  course  to  cut  them  off, 
must  inevitabl}"  arrive  at  their  distant  bourne 
long  before  them,  and  retake  them  if  by  any 
hazard  the}'  survive  the  horrors  of  the  way. 
Famine,  as  they  all  must  have  foreseen,  besets 
them  early  in  their  course.  Some  of  the  party 
die  and  are  eaten;  some  are  murdered  by  the 
rest  and  eaten.  This  one  awful  creature  eats 
his  fill,  and  sustains  his  strength,  and  lives  on 
to  be  recaptured  and  taken  back.  The  un- 
relatable  experiences  through  which  he  has 
passed  have  been  so  tremendous,  that  he  is  not 
hanged  as  he  might  be,  but  goes  back  to  his  old 
chained  gang- work.  A little  time,  and  he  tempta 
one  other  prisoner  away,  seizes  another  boat, 
and  goes  once  more — necessarily  in  the  old 
hopeless  direction,  for  he  can  take  no  other. 
He  is  soon  cut  off,  and  met  by  the  pursuing 
party,  face  to  face,  upon  the  beach.  He  is 
alone.  In  his  former  journey  he  acquired  an 
inappeasable  relish  for  his  dreadful  food.  He 
urged  the  new  man  away,  expressl}’  to  kill 
him  and  eat  him.  In  the  pockets  on  one  side 
of  his  coarse  convict-dress,  are  portions  of  the 
man’s  bod3^  on  which  he  is  regaling;  in  the 
pockets  on  the  other  side,  is  an  untouched 
store  of  salted  pork  (stolen  before  he  left  the 
island)  for  which  he' has  no  appetite,  lie  is 
taken  back,  and  he  is  hanged.  But  I shall 
never  see  that  sea-beach  on  the  wall  or  in  the 
fire,  without  him,  solitary  monster,  eating  as 
he  prowls  along,  wliilc  the  sea  rages  and  rises 
at  him. 

Captain  Bligh  (a  worse  man  to  be  intrusted 
with  arbitrary  power  there  could  scarcely  be) 
is  handed  over  the  side  of  the  Bounty,  and 
turned  adrift  on  tlie  wide  ocean  in  an  open 
boat,  b\'  order  of  Fletcher  Christian  one  of  his 
officers,  at  this  ver\'  minute.  Another  flash  of 
my  fire,  and  “Thureda}'  October  Christian,” 
five-and-twent}'  ^^ears  of  age,  son  of  the  dead 
and  gone  Fletcher  b}’  a savage  mother,  leaps 
aboard  His  Majesty’s  ship  Briton,  hove  to  off 
Pitcairn’s  Island;  says  his  simple  grace  before 
eating,  in  good  English;  and  knows  that  a 
pretty  little  animal  on  board  is  call  a dog,  be- 
cause in  bis  childhood  ho  had  heard  of  such 
strange  creatures  from  his  father  and  the  other 
mutineers,  grown  gray  under  the  shade  of  the 
Bread-fruit  trees,  speaking  of  their  lost  country 
far  away. 

See  the  Halsewell,  East  Indiaman  outward 
bound,  driving  madly  on  a January  night 
toward  the  rocks  near  Seacombe,  on  the  island 
of  Purbeck ! The  captain’s  two  dear  daughters 
are  aboard,  and  five  other  ladies.  The  ship 
has  been  driving  many  hours,  has  seven  feet 
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water  in  her  bold,  and  her  main  mast  has  been 
cut  away.  The  description  of  her  loss,  familiar 
to  me  from  my  early  boyhood,  seems  to  be  read 
aloud  as  she  ruslies  to  her  destiny. 

**  About  two  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  6th  of 
January,  the  ship  still  driving,  and  approaching  very 
fast  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Henry  Meriion,  the  second 
mate,  w ent  again  into  the  cuddy,  w here  the  captain 
then  was.  Another  conversation  taking  place, 
Captain  Pierce  expressed  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  his  beloved  daughters,  and  earnestly 
asked  the  officer  if  he  could  devise  any  method  of 
saving  them.  On  his  answering,  with  great  con- 
cern, that  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible,  but  that 
their  only  chance  would  be  to  wait  for  morning,  tho 
captain  lifted  up  his  hands  in  silent  and  distressful 
ejaculation. 

“ At  this  dreadful  moment  the  ship  struck,  w ith 
such  violence  as  to  dash  the  heads  of  those  stand- 
ing in  the  cuddy  against  the  deck  above  them,  and 
the  shock  was  accompanied  by  a shriek  of  horror 
that  burst  at  one  instant  from  every  quarter  of  the 
ship. 

“ Many  of  the  seamen,  w'ho  had  been  remarkable 
inattentive  and  remiss  in  their  duty  during  great 
part  of  the  storm,  now  poured  upon  deck,  where  no 
exertions  of  the  officers  could  keep  them  while  their 
assistance  might  have  been  useful.  They  had  actu- 
ally skulked  in  their  hammocks,  leaving  the  work- 
ing of  the  pumps  and  other  necessary  labors  to  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  made 
uncommon  exertions.  Roused  by  a sense  of  their 
danger,  the  same  seamen,  at  this  moment,  in  frantic 
exclamations,  demanded  of  heaven  and  their  fellow- 
sufferers  that  succor  w hich  their  own  efforts,  timely 
made,  might  possibly  have  procured. 

“The  ship  continued  to  beat  on  the  rocks  : and 
soon  bilging,  fell  w ith  her  broadside  toward  the 
shore.  When  she  struck,  a number  of  the  men 
climbed  up  the  ensign-staff,  under  an  apprehension 
of  her  immediately  going  to  pieces. 

“ Mr.  Meriton,  at  this  crisis,  offered  to  these  un- 
happy beings  the  best  advice  which  could  be  given  ; 
he  recommended  that  all  should  come  to  the  side  of 
the  ship  lying  lowest  on  the  rocks,  and  singly  to 
lake  the  opwriunities  which  might  then  offer,  of 
escaping  to  the  shore. 

“ Having  thus  provided,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
pow'cr,  for  the  safety  of  the  desponding  crew,  he  re- 
turned to  the  round-house,  where,  by  this  time,  all 
the  passengers,  and  most  of  the  officers,  had  assem- 
bled. The  latter  were  employed  in  offering  con- 
solation to  the  unfortunate  ladies  ; and,  with  un- 
paralleled magnanimity,  suffering  their  compassion 
for  the  fair  and  amiable  companions  of  thrir  mis- 
fortunes to  prevail  over  the  sense  of  their  own 
danger. 

“ In  this  charitable  work  of  comfort,  Mr.  Meriton 
BOW  joined,  by  assurances  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
ship  would  hold  together  till  the  morning,  w'hen  all 
would  be  safe.  Captain  Pierce  observing  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  loud  in  his  exclamations  of  terror, 
and  freq\iently  cry  that  the  ship  w as  parting,  cheer- 
fully bid  him  be  quiet,  remarking  that  though  the 
ship  should  go  to  pieces,  he  would  not,  but  would 
be  safe  enough. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  convey  a correct  idea  of  the 
scene  of  this  deplorable  catastrophe,  without  de- 
scribing the  place  where  it  happened.  The  Halsc- 
wcll  stnick  on  the  rocks  at  apart  of  the  shore  where 
the  cliff  is  of  vast  height,  and  rises  almo.st  perpen- 
dicular from  its  base.  But  at  this  paitioular  spot. 


the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  excavated  into  a cavern  of  ten 
or  twelve  yards  in  depth,  and  of  breadth  ccpial  to  the 
length  of  a large  ship.  The  sides  of  the  cavern  are 
so  nearly  upright,  as  to  be  of  extremely  difficult  ac- 
cess ; and  the  bottom  is  strew^ed  with  sharp  and 
uneven  rocks,  w hich  seem,  by  some  convulsion  of 
the  earth,  to  have  been  detached  from  its  roof. 

“ The  ship  lay  w ith  her  broadside  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  this  cavern,  with  her  whole  length  stretch- 
ed almost  from  side  to  side  of  it.  But  when  she 
struck,  it  was  loo  dark  for  the  unfortunate  p(  rsons 
on  board  to  discover  the  real  magnitude  of  their 
danger,  and  the  extreme  horror  of  such  a situation. 

“ In  addition  to  the  company  .already  in  the  round- 
house, they  had  admitted  three  black  women  and 
tw'o  soldiers’  wives  ; w ho,  w ith  the  husband  of  one 
of  them,  had  been  allow  ed  to  come  in,  though  the 
seamen,  who  had  tumultuously  demanded  entrance 
to  gel  the  lights,  had  been  opposed  and  kepi  out  by 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  the  third  and  fifth 
mates.  The  numbers  there  wore,  therefore,  now 
increa.scd  to  near  fifty.  Captain  Pierce  sat  on  a 
chair,  a cot,  or  some  other  movable,  w ith  a daughter 
on  each  side,  whom  he  alternately  pressed  to  his 
affectionate  breast.  The  rest  of  the  nielancholy 
assembly  were  seated  on  the  deck,  which  w^as  strew  - 
ed  with  musical  instruments,  and  the  wreck  of  fur- 
niture and  other  articles. 

“ Here  also  Mr.  Meriton,  after  having  cut  several 
wax-candles  in  pieces,  and  stuck  them  up  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  round-house,  and  lighted  up  all  llie 
glass  lanterns  he  could  find,  took  his  seat,  intend- 
ing to  await  the  approach  of  daw  n,  and  then  assist 
the  partners  of  his  danger  to  escape.  But,  observ- 
ing that  the  poor  ladies  appeared  parched  and  ex- 
hausted, he  brought  a basket  of  oranges,  and  pre- 
vailed on  some  of  them  to  refresh  themselves  by 
sucking  a little  of  the  juice.  At  this  time  they  were 
all  tolerably  composed,  except  Miss  Mansel,  who 
w'as  in  hysteric  fits  on  the  floor  of  the  deck  of  the 
round-house. 

“ But  on  Mr.  Meriton’s  return  to  the  company, 
he  perceived  a considerable  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ship  ; the  sides  w’erc  visibly  giving 
way  ; the  deck  seemed  to  be  lifting,  and  he  discov- 
ered other  strong  indications  that  she  could  not  hold 
much  longer  together.  On  this  account,  he  attempted 
to  go  forw  ard  to  look  out,  but  immediately  saw  that 
the  ship  had  separated  in  the  middle,  and  that  the 
fore-part  having  changed  its  position,  lay  rather  fur- 
ther out  toward  the  sea.  In  such  an  emergency,  when 
the  next  moment  might  plunge  him  into  eternity,  he 
determined  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and 
follow  the  example  of  the  crew'  and  the  soldiers, 
who  were  now'  quitting  the  ship  in  numbers,  and 
making  their  way  to  the  shore,  though  quite  ignor- 
ant of  its  nature  and  description. 

“Among  other  expedients,  the  ensign-staff  had 
been  unshipped  and  attempted  to  be  laid  between 
the  ship’s  side  and  some  of  the  rocks,  but  without 
success,  for  it  snap[>cd  a.sundcr  before  it  reached 
them.  However,  by  the  light  of  a lantern,  which  a 
seaman  handed  through  the  sky-light  of  the  round- 
house to  the  deck,  Mr.  Meriton  discovered  a spar 
which  appeared  to  be  laid  from  the  shi})’s  side  to 
the  rocks,  and  on  this  spar  he  resolved  to  attempt 
his  escape. 

“ Accordingly,  lying  down  upon  it,  he  thrust  him- 
self forw'ard  ; how  ever,  he  soon  found  that  it  had  no 
communication  w ith  the  rock  ; he  reached  tho  end 
of  it  and  then  slipped  off,  receiving  a very  violent 
b’^jise  in  hia  fall ; and  before  he  could  recover  his 
legs,  he  was  washed  off  by  the  surge.  He  now  sup- 
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ported  himself  by  swimming,  until  a returning  wave  I 
dashed  him  against  the  back  part  of  the  cavern.  ! 
Here  he  laid  hold  of  a small  projection  in  the  rock,  , 
bat  was  so  much  benumbed  that  he  was  on  the  ' 
pointof  quilting  it,  when  a seaman  who  had  already  i 
gained  a footing,  extended  his  hand,  and  assisted 
him  until  he  could  secure  himself  a little  on  the  ' 
roek ; from  which  he  clambered  on  a shelf  still  ' 
higher,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf. 

“Mr.  Rogers,  the  third  mate,  remained  \vith  the  I 
captain  and  the  unfortunate  ladies  and  their  com-  | 
panions  nearly  twenty  minutes  after  Mr.  Meriton 
had  quitted  the  ship.  Soon  after  the  latter  left  the 
round-house,  the  captain  asked  what  w as  become  of 
him,  to  w’hich  Mr.  Rogers  replied,  that  he  was  gone 
on  deck  to  sec  what  could  be  done.  After  this,  a 
heavy  sea  breaking  over  the  ship,  the  ladies  ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh,  poor  Meriton!  he  is  drowned!  had 
he  staid  with  us  he  w^ould  have  been  safe  !*  and 
they  all,  particularly  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  expressed 
great  concern  at  the  apprehension  of  his  loss. 

“The  sea  was  now'  breaking  in  at  the  fore-part 
of  the  ship,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  mainmast. 
Captain  Pierce  gave  Mr.  Rogers  a nod,  and  they 
took  a lamp  and  went  together  into  the  stern-gal- 
lery, w'here,  after  viewing  the  rocks  for  some  time, 
Captain  Pierce  asked  Mr.  Rogers  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  possibility  of  saving  the  girls  ; to  which  he 
replied,  he  feared  there  was  none ; for  they  could 
only  discover  the  black  face  of  the  perjjcndicular 
rock,  and  not  the  cavern  which  afforded  shelter  to 
those  who  escaped.  They  then  returned  to  the 
round-house,  where  Mr.  Rogers  hung  up  the  lamp, 
and  Captain  Pierce  sat  down  between  his  two 
daughters. 

“The  sea  continuing  to  break  in  very  fast,  Mr. 
Macmanus,  a midshif)man,  and  ^fr.  Schutz,  a pas- 
senger, asked  Mr.  Rogers  what  they  could  do  to 
escape.  * Follow  me,*  he  replied,  and  they  all  went 
into  the  stern-gallery,  and  from  thence  to  the  upper- 
quarter-gallcry  on  the  poop.  While  there,  a very 
heavy  sea  fell  on  board,  and  the  round-house  gave 
way  ; Mr.  Rogers  heard  the  ladies  shriek  at  inter- 
vals, as  if  the  w'alcr  reached  them  ; the  noise  of  the 
sea  at  other  limes  drow'ning  their  voices. 

“ M r.  Briracr  had  followed  him  to  the  poop,  where 
they  remained  together  about  five  minutes,  when 
on  the  breaking  of  this  heavy  sea,  they  jointly  seized 
a hen-coop.  I’he  same  w ave  which  proved  fatal  to 
some  of  those  below,  carried  him  and  his  compan- 
ion to  the  rock,  on  w hich  they  w’cre  violently  dash- 
ed and  miserably  bruised. 

“ Here  on  the  rock  w ere  twenty-seven  men  ; hut 
It  now'  being  low*  water,  and  as  they  were  convinced 
that  on  the  flow'ing  of  the  tide  all  must  l>e  washed 
off,  many  attempted  to  get  to  the  back  or  the  sides 
of  the  cavern,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  returning  sea. 
'Scarcely  more  than  six,  beside  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Brimer,  succeeded. 

Mr.  Rogers,  on  gaining  this  station,  was  so 
nearly  exhausted,  that  had  his  exertions  been  pro- 
tracted only  a few  minutes  longer,  he  must  have 
sunk  under  them.  He  w'as  now  prevented  from 
joining  Mr.  Meriton  by  at  least  tw'eiily  men  between 
them,  none  of  whom  could  move,  without  the  im- 
tninent  peril  of  his  life. 


remaining  entire  until  day-break  ; for,  in  the  midst 
of  their  own  distress,  the  sufferings  of  the  females 
on  board  affected  them  with  the  most  poignant  an- 
guish ; and  every  sea  that  brok3  inspired  them  with 
terror  for  their  safety. 

“ But,  alas,  their  apprehensions  were  loo  soon 
realized!  Within  a very  few  minutes  of  the  time 
that  Mr.ilogers  gained  tHe  rock,  an  univcrs.'il  shriek, 
which  long  vibrated  in  their  ears,  in  which  the  voice 
of  female  distress  was  lamentably  distinguished, 
announced  the  dreadful  cata.slrophe.  In  a few  mo- 
ments all  was  hushed,  except  the  roaring  of  the 
winds  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  ; the  wreck  w'as 
buried  in  the  deep,  and  not  an  atom  of  it  was  ever 
afterw:ard  seen.’* 

The  most  beautiful  and  affecting:  incident  I 
know,  associated  with  a shipwreck,  succeeds 
this  dismal  story  for  a winter  ni^ht.  Tlie 
Grosvenor,  East  Indiaman,  homeward  bonnd, 
goes  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Caff  ran  a.  It  is 
resolved  that  the  officers,  passengers,  and  crew, 
in  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  souls, 
shall  endeavor  to  penetrate  on  foot,  across 
' trackless  deserh*,  infested  by  wild  beasts  and 
cruel  savages,  to  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  forlorn  object 
I before  them,  they  finally  separated  into  two 
■ parties — never  more  to  meet  on  earth. 

There  is  a solitary  child  among  the  passen- 
gers— a little  boy  of  seven  years  old  who  ha* 
no  relation  there;  .and  w’hen  the  first  party  is 
moving  away  he  cries  after  some  member  of  it 
who  has  been  kind  to  hinu  The  orj'ing  of  a 
child  might  be  supposed  to  be  a little  thing  to 
men  in  such  great  extremity;  but  it  touches 
them,  and  he  is  immediately  taken  into  that 
dctAchment 

From  w'hich  time  forth,  this  child  is  sublime- 
ly made  a sacred  charge.  He  is  pusiied,  on  a 
little  raft,  across  broad  rivers,  by  the  swim- 
ming sailors  ; they  carry  him  by  turns  thn>ugh 
! the  deep  sand  and  long  gr.ass  (he  patientiy 
I wralking  at  all  other  times;)  they  share  with 
j him  such  putrid  fish  as  they  find  to  e.at ; they 
I lie  down  and  w'ait  for  him  when  the  rough 
j carpenter,  who  Ivocomes  liis  especial  friend, 
lags  behind.  Beset  by  lions  and  tigers,  by 
I savages,  by  thirst,  by  hunger,  by  death  in  a 
' crowd  of  ghastly  shapes,  they  never — O Father 
of  all  mankind,  thy  name  be  blessed  for  it! — 
forget  this  child.  The  captain  stops  exhausted, 
ond  his  faithful  coxswain  goes  back  and  is  seen 
to  sit  down  by  his  side,  ond  neither  of  the  two 
shall  be  any  more  beheld  until  the  great  last 
day;  but,  ns  the  rest  go  on  for  their  lives,  they 
tAke  the  child  wdth  them.  The  carpenter  dies 
of  poisonous  berries  eaten  in  starvation ; and 
the  steward,  succee<ling  to  the  command  of  the 
party,  succeeds  to  the  sacred  guardianship  of 
the  child. 


“ They  found  that  a very  considerable  number  of 
the  crew,  seamen,  and  soldiers,  and  some  petty 
officers,  were  in  the  same  situation  as  theinselve.s, 
though  rnuny  who  had  reached  th«  rocks  below', 
perished  in  attempting  to  ascend.  They  could  yet 
discern  some  part  of  the  shij),  and  in  their  dreary 
station  solaced  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  its 


God  knows  all  be  does  for  the  poor  baby; 
i bow  he  cheerfully  carries  him  in  his  arras  w’hen 
I he  him.self  is  weak  and  ill ; how  he  feeds  him 
! when  he  himself  is  griped  with  wmnt;  how  he 
I folds  his  ragged  jacket  round  him,  lays  his  lit* 
I tie  worn  faco  with  a woman’s  tenderness  upon 
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his  BonburDed  breast,  soothes  him  in  his  suffer- 
ings, sings  to  him  as  he  limps  along,  unmindful 
of  his  own  parched  and  bleeding  feet.  Divided 
Ibr  a few  days  from  the  rest,  they  dig  a grave 
in  the  sand  and  bury  their  good  friend  the 
cooper — these  two  companions  alone  in  the  wil- 
derness— and  tlien  the  time  comes  when  they 
both  are  ill  and  beg  their  wretched  partners  in 
despair,  reduced  and  few  in  number  now,  to 
wait  by  them  one  day.  They  wait  by  them 
one  day.  they  wait  by  them  two  daya  On  the 
morning  of  the  third,  they  move  very  softly 
about^  in  making  their  preparations  for  the  re- 
sumption of  their  journey;  for,  the  child  is 
sleeping  by  the  fire,  and  it  is  agreed  with  one 
consent  that  he  shall  not  be  disturbed  until  the 
last  moment  The  moment  comes,  the  fire  is 
dying — and  the  child  is  dead. 

His  faithful  friend,  the  steward,  lingers  but 
a little  vrhile  beliind  him.  His  grief  is  greats 
he  staggers  on  for  a few  days,  lies  down  in  the 
desert,  and  dies.  But  he  shall  be  reunited  in 
his  immortal  spirit — who  can  doubt  it! — with 
the  child,  where  he  and  the  poor  carpenter 
shall  be  raised  up  with  the  words,  ‘'Inasmuch 
aa  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  yc 
have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

As  1 recall  the  dispersal  and  disappearance 
of  nearly  all  the  participators  in  this  once 
famous  shipwreck  (a  mere  handful  being  re- 
covered at  last.)  and  the  legends  that  were  long 
afterward  revived  from  time  to  time  among 
the  Pmglish  officers  at  the  Cape,  of  a white 
woman  with  an  infant,  said  to  have  been  seen 
weeping  outside  a savage  hut  far  in  the  in- 
terior, who  was  wliisperingly  associated  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  missing  ladies  saved 
from  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  who  was  often 
sought  but  never  found,  thoughts  of  another 
kind  of  travel  come  into  my  mind. 

Thoughts  of  a voyager  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned from  home,  who  tmveled  a vast  dis- 
tance, and  could  never  return.  Thoughts  of 
this  unhappy  wayfarer  in  the  depths  of  his 
sorrow,  in  tlie  bitterness  of  his  anguish,  in  tlie 
helplessness  of  his  self-reproach,  in  the  despera- 
tion of  his  desire  to  set  riglit  what  he  had  left 
wrong,  and  do  what  he  had  left  undone. 

For,  there  were  many,  many  things  ho  had 
neglected.  Little  matters  while  be  was  at 
home  and  surrounded  by  them,  but  things  of 
mighty  moment  when  lie  was  at  an  immeasura- 
ble distance.  There  w'ore  many,  many  bless- 
ings that  he  had  inadequately  felt,  there  were 
many  trivial  injuries  that  he  had  not  forgiven, 
there  was  love  that  he  had  but  poorly  return- 
ed, there  was  friendship  that  he  had  too  liglitly 
prized;  there  were  a million  kind  words  that 
he  might  have  spoken,  a million  kind  looks 
that  he  might  liave  given,  unoouiitablo  slight 
easy  deeds  in  which  he  might  have  been  most 
truly  great  and  good.  O for  a day  (he  would 
exclaim)  for  but  one  day  to  make  amends! 
But  the  siin  never  slione  upon  that  happy  day, 
and  out  of  liis  remote  captivity  he  never  came. 
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Why  does  this  traveler’s  fate  obscure,  on 
New  Year’s  Eve,  the  other  histories  of  traveb 
era  with  which  my  mind  w'as  filled  but  now, 
and  cast  a solemn  shadow  over  me!  Must  I 
one  day  make  this  journey  I Even  so.  Who 
shall  say,  that  I may  not  then  be  tortured  by 
such  late  regrets:  that  I may  not  then  look 
from  my  exile  on  my  empty  place  and  undone 
work?  1 stand  upon  a sea  shore,  where  the 
waves  are  years.  Tliey  break  and  fall,  and  I 
may  little  heed  them : but,  with  every  wave 
the  sea  is  rising,  and  I know  that  it  will  float 
me  on  this  traveler’s  voj’age  at  last. 

A CHAPTER  UPON  vSNAKES. 

From  the  days  when  the  wily  serpent  in 
Eden  tempted  our  first  mother  Eve,  down 
to  the  hour  when  the  unfortunate  Gurling,  by 
his  untimely  and  sudden  end,  gave  fresh  evi- 
dence, in  the  modern  Zoological  Gardens,  of 
the  deadly  venom  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  the 
whole  snake  tribe  have,  through  all  generations 
and  in  all  countries,  inspired  the  im|)lacable 
hatred  and  fear  of  men,  birds,  and  the  brute 
creation,  although  the  greatest  enemy,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  victim,  lias  undoubtedly  been 
man.  At  his  bands  the  snake  has  no  mercy  to 
hope  for  or  expect ; and  from  the  snake  he,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  may  in  an  instant  re- 
ceive that  wound,  whose  puncture,  though  bare- 
ly larger  than  the  prick  of  a sharp-pointed 
needle,  is  the  seal  of  his  doom  on  earth.  A few 
brief  minutes,  or  perhaps  an  hour,  and  that 
stately  being,  the  strength  of  whose  heel  could 
bruise  tbc  heads  of  a thousand  such  enemies, 
has  become  a lifeless,  spiritless  thing,  gathered 
to  the  original  dust  from  which  he  sprung. 
Snakes,  we  say,  then,  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue, the  aversion  and  terror  of  mankind,  of 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  of  the  denizens  of  tha 
forest  Who,  that  has  resided  in  the  blast,  has 
not  seen  the  terror  and  listened  to  the  wild 
cries  of  some  frightened  bird,  as,  hovering  fond- 
ly in  the  air  over  the  nest  that  holds  her  yet 
unfledged  progeny,  she  darts  ever  and  anon 
with  a sharp  peck  at  the  liungry  snake  that  is 
coolly  breakfasting  upon  her  family? 

To  commence  with  my  earliest  experience,  I 
may  as  well  recount  an  incident  that  happen- 
ed to  me  when  I wras  too  young  to  remember 
any  thing  about  it;  but  the  story  was  so  often 
referred  to  in  after  years,  that  I should  griev- 
ously, indeed,  lack  memory  if  I did  not  hourly 
recollect  it  My  parents  went  out  to  India 
w hile  I w'as  quite  an  infant,  and  I believe  the 
first  W’ord  I ever  pronounced  was  “ pambo,** 
the  vernacular  term  for  snake.  I presiuno  ray 
native  wet-nurse  must  have  instilled  into  me  a 
due  terror  of  what  tins  w'ord  signifies,  f^r  it 
w'onld  appear  that  I gat  up  one  night,  bolt  ur»- 
right  in  bed,  and  screamed  out  at  the  pitch  uf 
my  voice,  “ Pamho  ! pambo  /”  At  first  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  warning  note;  but  ray  moth- 
er, at  length,  laying  liold  of  me  in  her  arms  to 
quiet  me,  took  up  the  pillow'  to  shake  it  well 
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before  replacing  me,  and  there,  sore  enough,  1 
and  to  lier  inexpressible  terror,  she  discovered  ' 
a small  carpet  snake,  carefully  coiled  up,  being  j 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  species  after  the  cobra 
in  all  India.  The  only  way  in  which  I can 
solve  this  enigma  is,  that  the  snake  most  have 
crawled  over  and  awoke  me,  and  that^  being 
daily  terrified  by  the  threat  of  a pambo  if  I 
’was  naughty  or  would  not  go  to  sleep,  I had 
at  once,  young  os  I was,  guessed  that  the  snake 
had  no  business  there. 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine  that 
the  fact  of  finding  a snake  in  your  bed,  or  in  the 
house  at  all,  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  in  some  places  an  every*day 
incident,  especially  during  the  monsoon  months, 
when  frogs  hop  into  the  lower  chambers,  and 
snakes,  like  detective  officers,  follow  them,  and 
instead  of  hauling  them  out,  save  all  such  trou- 
blc  by  gobbling  them  up  on  the  spot.  In  such 
seasons  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  officer 
to  find,  when  he  turns  out  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  for  parade,  that  a snake  has  taken 
possession  of  one  bocft  and  a scorpion  of  an- 
other. But  living  in  a country  where  such 
things  are  of  frequent  occurrence  makes  peo- 
ple w^ary,  and  the  native  servants  are  always 
careful  to  shake  a boot  well  before  giving  it  to 
their  masters. 

I remember  well  a flood  occurring  at  a place 
called  Peramboor,  in  Madras,  whore  the  winters 
of  the  river  had  overflow’ed  the  banks,  and 
communication  from  bouse  to  house  ivas  en- 
tirely cut  off.  We  were  all  driven  to  inliabit 
solely  the  upper  story  of  the  house ; for,  though 
the  low’er  one  was  pretty  well  elevated,  the 
W'aters  had  risen  so  high  that  we  were  in  mo- 
mentar}"  expectation  that  they  W'ould  overflow” 
and  submerge  the  lower  apartments.  Never 
before  or  afterward  in  my  life  have  I witness- 
ed such  destruction  of  life  among  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  as  occurred  in  these  few  days. 
The  lower  rooms  of  the  house,  where  the  doors 
and  window”8  had  been  left  open  expressly  to 
admit  of  the  water  (should  it  rise  so  high)  flow- 
ing through  without  impediment  to  its  force, 
were  a perfect  caravanserai  of  boasts,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  which  had  crept  in,  under  cover  of 
nighty  to  exchange  one  painful  death  for  an- 
other. A billiard  Uible,  wliich  w^as  too  heavy 
to  be  moved,  was  a fine  roosting-place  for  the 
feathered  tribe.  On  it  were  partridges,  quails, 
sparrows,  hawks,  and  I know  not  how  many 
ofher  poor  birds  that  had  sought  refuge  from 
the  torrents  of  rain  and  the  gathering  of  waters, 
and  whose  nests  were  many  feet  below’  w^ater. 
Some  rooms  were  full  of  hares,  some  of  mon- 
gooses, and  all  were  replete  wdth  snakes,  toads, 
and  other  reptiles.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  latter  were  most  unhospif  ably  received ; 
*^ut  in  the  universal  fear  that  reigned  around, 
and  though  doubtless  oppressed  w”ith  hunger, 
not  even  a snake  had  attoinpted  to  swallow  a 
frog.  Many  of  the  birds  and  hares  we  fed  and 
Bupported  on  charitable  allowrance  till  the  wa- 


J ters  abated,  and  they  could  again  go  forth  and 
' cater  for  themselves.  Some,  however,  more 
j timid  than  the  others,  rushed  into  the  water 
I and  were  drowmed,  or  else  flew  awav,  and  met 
with  an  equally  dismal  fate ; but  not  one  snake, 
or  centipede,  or  scorpion,  would  budge  an  inch ; 
they  seemed  in  a torpid  state,  and  I should  be 
almost  afraid  to  mention,  even  did  I recollect 
correctly,  the  exact  number  of  these  venomous 
creatures  that  the  servants  destroyed  during 
the  time  that  our  ark-like  house  was  surround- 
ed by  deep  waters. 

Soon  after  this  flood,  I remember  having  my 
attention  attracted  by  a violent  chirruping 
among  the  sparrows  that  were  flitting  about 
from  bough  to  bough,  on  a huge  india-rubber 
tree  close  to  my  bed-room  windows;  and  on 
going  near  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I discovered 
a poor  cock-sparrow  dangling  in  the  air,  sus- 
pended by  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a piece 
of  green  tape.  The  bird  was  flnttering  violent- 
ly when  I stretched  forth  my  hand  to  undo  the 
knot,  and  loosen  the  poor  thing  from  its  cap- 
tivity. Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment  at  see- 
ing it  whipped  up  into  the  tree  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  Looking  up  in  amazement,  I expect^ 
ed  fully  to  see  some  urchin  in  the  tree,  who  had 
been  trapping  the  unhappy  bird  ; in  lieu  of  this, 
how’ever,  I saw  what  equally  surprised  me,  a 
beautifully-eoated  green  snake,  at  least  a yard 
and  a quarter  in  length,  gliding  noiselessly 
through  the  leave^  from  which  it  could  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished,  with  the  unhappy 
sparrow  dangling  from  its  mouth.  A stone  or 
two  soon  made  the  felon  drop  his  prize,  but  not 
before  it  had  entirely  deprived  the  wretched 
bird  of  sight,  and  sucked  its  brains  out.  These 
green  snakes,  which  are  very  plentiful  at  Mad- 
ras, are  harmless  with  regard  to  men,  but  a 
most  deadly  enemy  to  the  feathered  tribe,  con- 
cealing themselves,  as  they  do  so  artfully, 
among  bushes,  and  invariably  making  an  un- 
erring aim  at  the  eyes  of  their  victims. 

I have  witnessed  the  effects  of  fear,  caused  by 
snakes,  on  tigers,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  ante- 
lo]>e3,  and  the  most  courageous  of  these  in  fac- 
ing and  attacking  a serpent  is  undoubtedly  the 
cat,  especially  if  she  consider  her  young  to  be 
in  danger.  A friend  of  mine,  in  the  civil  ser^ 
vice  at  Chittoor,  had  a pet  tiger  which  he  kept 
in  a strong  iron  cage.  Billy,  as  the  tiger  was 
called,  would  sometimes  get  so  noisy  and  ob* 
streperous  that  nothing  would  appease  him  but 
a good  bambooing,  and  to  inflict  this  was  both 
a difficult  and  a dangerous  task-  At  last  some 
one  by  accident  threw  a freshly-slain  cobra  at 
his  cage,  which,  getting  entangled  among  the 
bars,  hung  gloomily  suspended.  The  tiger  was 
so  dreadfull}’  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  this 
unwelcome  neighbor,  that  be  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  slunk  into  the  farthest  comer 
of  his  cage.  Nor  was  this  all;  with  his  fore- 
claws, stuck  out  like  spikea  to  receive  the  ene- 
my, he  carefully  guarded  his  head,  nor  could 
he  be  induced  to  move  one  inch  until  the  snake 
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was  removed.  A monkey  of  mine,  at  Cochin, 
actually  went  into  fits,  fainted  away,  and  be- 
eame  to  all  appearance  dead,  from  exceseive 
alarm  at  having  a dead  cobra  (a  cruel  experi- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted)  fastened  to  its  collar 
while  asleep  at  night  I shall  never  forget  the 
pallor  of  fear  that  overspread  Jacko's  face  on 
4>peaing  his  eyes  and  beholding  the  vicinity  of 
the  unwelcome  disturber  of  his  rest,  nor  bis 
wild  screams  of  terror,  and  ludicrous  leaps  into 
the  air,  when  he  found  he  could  not  disentangle 
himself  from  the  loathsome  touch  of  the  snake. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I have  taxed  a 
horse  with  obstinacy,  whose  remarkably  keen 
eye  and  scent  has  saved  his  own  life  and  per- 
haps mine.  Riding  over  the  rice- fields  and 
plains  near  Cananore,  no  inducement,  no  whip 
or  spur,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  advance  one 
step.  With  ears  erect  and  eyes  almost  starting 
out  of  his  head,  he  would  stare  at  what  appear- 
ed to  us  vacant  air.  By-and-by  the  grass  would 
move  a little,  and  then  a huge  cobra  nprear  its 
hooded  head.  This  was  a signal  for  both  horse 
and  horseman  to  wheel  round  and  be  off  at  full 
epeed;  for  these  said  cobras  can,  after  raising 
themselves  nearly  upright  in  the  air,  make  a 
wonderful  spring,  and  fly  as  straight  as  an  ar- 
row' across  the  road.  Of  cow's,  and  goats,  and 
buffaloes,  1 have  seen  whole  herds  put  to  flight 
by  the  apparition  of  a solitary  snake ; but  the 
snakes  are  alw'ays  (excepting  in  breeding  sea- 
sons) as  much  alarmed  as  those  they  have  fright- 
ened, and  will  w'ligglo  away  as  fast  as  they 
enn  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Such  is  and  ever  has  been  the  enmity  exist- 
ing between  all  other  creatures  and  the  snake ; 
but  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  this  reptile 
is  nndoubtedlj'  the  mongoose,  who  will  go  a 
mile  out  of  his  way  to  wreak  his  wrath  upon 
it,  and  who  invariably  comes  off  victorious  in 
the  combat,  absolutely  biting  his  slain  enemy 
into  minute  particles  (though  never  by  any 
chance  eating  any  portion),  and  then  flying  for 
the  secreted  herb  or  grass,  which  he  alone  has 
been  endow'ed  with  a knowledge  of  from  his 
Jlaker,  and  which  to  him  is  an  infallible  r«iie- 
dy  against  the  venom  of  the  cobra. 

I once  witnessed  a combat  between  a cobra 
and  a female  rat,  and  observed  it,  too,  in  rather 
unpleasant  proximity,  for  both  combatants  fell 
from  the  roofing  of  the  room  where  I was  stand- 
ing to  within  two  yards  of  ray  feet  Having 
first  secured  a retreat,  I looked  on  at  the  con- 
flict through  an  oj>en  window,  and  a direful 
battle  it  w'os.  The  rat  was  too  agile  for  the 
heavy  movements  of  the  snake,  and  for  a long 
time  escaped  unscathed,  while  lier  enemy  was 
desperately  wounded.  At  last,  how'cver,  the 
cobra  inflicted  a sting,  and,  as  though  aware 
tliat  precaution  was  now  useless,  the  poor  rat 
rushed  into  close  quarters,  and  firmly  entan- 
gling her  teeth  in  the  throat  of  the  venomous 
creature,  never  let  go  her  grip  again.  Furious- 
ly did  the  snake  plunge  about,  but  all  in  vain ; 
its  enemy  had  fixed  a death-gripe  on  its  throat, 


and  both  the  duellists  fell  in  that  combat 
After  research  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  rat 
had  faced  this  formidable  foe  to  save  the  de- 
struction of  her  young  ones,  for  wc  found  a nest 
of  juvenile  rats  in  the  roofing,  which  met  with 
little  mercy  at  our  hands,  they  being  speedily 
all  drowned. 

Sifakes  are  very  fond  of  eggs  and  chickens; 
in  procuring  the  latter  daint}%  however,  they 
have  a foi’raidable  enemy  to  encounter  in  the 
mother  hen,  who  will  fight  for  them  as  long  as 
she  has  breath  left  in  her  bod}',  her  ruffled 
feathers  acting  as  a shield  against  the  venomous 
sting  of  the  seq)ent. 

But  of  all  the  adventures  with  snakes,  one 
of  the  most  appalling  I ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of  occurred  to  a friend  of  mine,  Captain 

W- , of  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery.  Captain 

W was  stationed  at  St  Thomas’s  Mount, 

the  then  head-quartei-s  of  the  Madras  Artillery ; 
he  w'as  living  in  a small  bungalow  with  his 

wife  and  children,  and  Mrs. at  th^s  period 

was  in  extremely  delicate  health,  so  much  so 
that  the  slightest  excitement  or  fear  was  liable 
to  bring  on  a series  of  fainting-fits*  On  the  day 
on  which  the  event  occurred  which  I am  now 

relating,  Captain  W chanced  to  be  on  main- 

guard  duty;  he  w’as  captain  of  the  day,  and 
being  obliged  to  visit  the  different  guards  at 
stated  hours,  he  kept  on  his  full-dress  uniform, 
including  his  sword,  throughout  the  day,  for  no 
one  could  tell  the  moment  the  brigadier  might 
command  his  presence.  Sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  his  wife,  they  had  just  finished  that  re- 
past, and  the  servants  had  cleared  away  the  ta- 
ble, wlien  suddenly  down  fell  a huge  cobra  from 
the  ceiling  right  upon  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  instantly  recovering  the  shock,  it  raised  up 
its  deadly  hooded  head,  and  hissing  violently, 
rocked  itself  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  terrified 
lady,  who  had  happily  fainted  away  on  the  in- 
stant, for  the  slightest  movement  on  her  part 
would  have  been  instant  death,  and  the  snake 
was  narrowly  watching  this  movement  to  fly 
at  its  victinL  As  quick  os  thouglit,  the  captain 
had  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  the  next  instant 
the  snake’s  head  flew  across  the  roonL  This 
was  indeed  presence  of  mind ; but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that,  quick  as  the  action  was, 
help  would  have  come  too  late  had  not  Mrs. 

W providentially  been  too  much  paralyzed 

with  fear  to  move  or  speak. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  truthful,  though  appa- 
rently marvelous,  anecdotes  of  snakes,  which 
are  well  known  to  all  the  natives  and  European 
residents  of  Madras.  Yet  the  former  are  loath 
to  destroy  snakes,  and  the  cobra  is  designated 
the  milla  pambo,  or  good  snake,  simply  because 
death  from  its  sting  is  more  speedy,  and  attend- 
ed with  less  suffering,  than  that  inflicted  by 
many  other  species  of  venomous  serpenta 
Though  the  Hindoos,  however,  idolize  their 
snakes,  and  will  build  round  their  haunts,  feed- 
ing them  carefully  with  milk  and  eggs,  they 
are  by  no  means  so  foolish  as  to  admit  them  to 
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any  closer  intimacy;  and  if  a snake  presumes 
to  intrude  upon  their  quarters,  he  is  instantly 
expelled  with  noises  of  tomtoms.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  snakes  in  Egypt  and  Syria — at  least, 
one  peculiar  species,  termed  the  household 
snake,  from  their  invariably  taking  up  their 
abode  with  men.  Those,  though  hateful  to  the 
sight  and  loathsome  to  the  touch  of  the  natives, 
are  reverenced  and  countenanced  as  a necessary 
evil  by  Moslems,  Christians,  and  idolaters,  and 
also  by  not  a few  of  the  old  European  inhabit- 
ants who  have  dwelt  half  a century  in  those 
countries,  and  imbibed  most  of  the  prejudices 
and  superstitions  of  the  natives.  Every  house 
has  its  male  and  female  household  snake;  they 
inhabit  some  nook  or  corner  in  the  wall  or  in 
the  store-houses,  and  though  they  venture  out 
of  a day,  and  are  frequently  seen  by  the  in- 
mates, no  one  ever  thinks  of  noticing  or  inter- 
fering with  their  movements,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  to  get  out  of  their  way  as  specdil}^  as  possi- 
ble. Marvelous  stories  are  bandied  about  and 
handed  down  as  traditional  lore  from  father  to 
son  respecting  these  snakes.  They  are  said  to 
peculiarly  patroni/e  infants  and  young  mothers, 
being  attracted  by  the  smell  of  their  much- 
loved,  dainty  milk,  though  how  or  when  a snake 
should  have  acquired  this  taste  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  Htill  they  doubtless  do  like  milk,  for 
1 have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  this  fact, 
saucers  full  of  milk  being  placed  under  the  beds 
where  mothers  and  infants  sleep,  to  satisfy  the 


yearnings  of  the  serpent  family.  These  snakes 
are  reputed  among  the  natives  to  be  of  a most 
unforgiving  disposition,  so  that  if  you  harm  one 
the  whole  colony  will  be  up  in  arms  and  seek- 
ing for  vengeance.  Anotber  superstition,  too, 
credited  among  them  is,  that  when  a daughter 
marries  out  of  a family  and  removes  to  the 
house  of  her  husband,  the  old  snake,  provided 
he  has  been  kindly  used  by  the  parties,  sends 
his  eldest  son  and  his  wnfe  to  go  and  settle  in 
some  wall  in  the  same  house ; and  it  is  consid- 
ered a very  propitious  omen  to  the  newly-mar- 
ried couple  if  the  black  snake  cross  their  path- 
way during  the  first  week  of  their  mam’ago. 

Such,  and  a hundred  other  absurdities,  are 
recounted  of  these  household  snakes,  wdiioh 
here  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  man,  who  i.** 
elsewhere  usually  their  greatest  enemy.  Most 
probably  the  origin  of  this  unseemly  familiarity 
traces  itself  back  to  the  black  days  of  Paganism 
in  the  East,  and  is  one  of  the  many  relics  which 
has  yet  to  be  uprooted.  Tlie  serpents  arc  in- 
nocuous of  their  kind,  nor,  indeed,  all  over  Syria, 
have  any,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a deadly  nature 
been  discovered.  These  snakes,  however,  are 
particularly  harmless,  and  if  they  sometimes 
annoy  and  alarm  you  with  their  presence,  they 
make  ample  amends  for  this  by  the  service  ren- 
dered in  the  quantities  of  mice  and  rat?  they 
destroy  or  intimidate;  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
them  and  the  cats,  living  would  scarcely  bo 
possible  in  any  house  in  any  part  of  Syria. 


Jilnntjilt}  IRtrnri  rf  Currmt  CBtnti 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  wreck  of  the  steam-ship  San  Franciseot  at- 
tended by  a loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives, 
of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  in- 
volving extreme  suffering  from  exposure  and  starva- 
tion of  those  wlio  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape, 
has  enlisted  and  nearly  engrossed  public  attention 
during  the  month  just  closed.  The  San  Francisco 
was  a new  ship,  and  was  on  her  first  voyage  at  the 
time  of  her  disaster.  She  sailed  from  New  York, 
under  command  of  Captain  Watkins,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  with  U.  S.  troops,  forming  Companies 
A,  B,  D,  Cr,  II,  J,  K,  and  L of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  United  States  Artillery,  amotinling,  with  the 
non-commissioned  staff  and  band  of  llie  reciment, 
to  nearly  530  men.  She  was  ordered  to  lourh  for 
coal  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  and  .\capulco. 
Including  her  passengers,  ship’s  officers  and  crew, 
and  the  cabin  and  steerage  waiters,  she  carried  over 
700  persons.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  the 
first  and  second  days  of  their  passage  ; but,  on  the 
evening  of  the when  they  wore  off  Cliarleston, 
the  wind  began  to  blow  strong  from  the  north- 
west. It  soon  incrr*ased  to  a calc,  and  at  10  P.M. 
the  steamer  broached  to.  The  fore-slavsail  and 
forc-speiiccr  were  set,  when  she  recovered.  In  an- 
other hour  she  again  broached  to.  Her  forc-stay- 
sail,  fore-spencer,  and  foresail,  from  the  lee  yard- 
arm, were  next  blown  aw'ay.  Tho  troops  wero 
ordered  forw'ard.  Soon  after  midnight  tho  engine 
stopped,  from  tho  breaking  of  the  piston-rod  of  the 
air-pump,  and  the  spanker  blew  away,  thus  leaving 


I the  ship  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
I waves.  She  labored  heavily  from  this  time,  lying 
helpless  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  every  wave  strik- 
ing a tremendous  blow  under  her  guards,  tearing  up 
I the  planking  fore  and  aft  on  both  sides.  Presently 
she  began  to  make  water,  and  the  pumps  w'ere 
manned.  Still  the  water  continued  to  gain,  and  the 
' troops  were  organized  into  bailing  gangs.  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  tin*  25lh  (Chrisvtmas  Day), 
I the  foremast  went  over  the  side,  splintering  the 
ship  to  tho  berth  deck.  The  terror  of  the  passen- 
■ gers  up  to  lhi.s  period  may  be  w ell  conceived.  Still 
! no  lives  were  lost,  and  no  extreme  danger  wtls  ap- 
: prfdicnded  by  the  most  rx[K‘rienced  on  board.  A 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  mend  the  piston-rwl 
I of  the  air-pump,  but  it  could  only  be  used  to  drive 
, the  pumps  to  free  the  ship  from  water,  w hich,  not- 
withstanding every  exertion,  was  rapidly  gaining 
on  her.  After  losing  her  forema.st,  she  lay  like  the 
corpse  of  a ship  on  the  w'alcr,  lifted  and  let  fall  by 
the  heaving  w uvos,  and  totally  at  the  mercy  of  tho 
! tempest.  A f ont  nine  o’clock  she  slapped  a heavy 
sea  amid.ships,  w hich  stripped  the  starbi»ard  p.vddlc- 
box.  carried  away  both  smoke  stacks,  all  the  upper 
saloon,  slaving  her  quarter-deck  through,  and  wash- 
ing overboard  about  one  hundred  and  hfly  troops  and 
officers,  including  Colonel  Wiisbington,  Major  Tuy- 
lor  and  his  wife,  Captain  Field,  and  Lieutenant 
Smith,  ’rbrec  men  were  killed  by  the  splintered 
timbers.  The  terror  lliat  now  seized  the  survivors 
; was  proportioned  to  the  terrible  catastrophe,  and 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  they  were  all  placed. 
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The  ladies,  who  were  yet  in  their  berths,  hurried 
into  the  cabin  in  their  night-dresses,  and  clung  to 
each  other  in  affright,  with  the  water — which  now 
deeply  covered  the  floor  of  the  cabin — dashing  about 
them  with  every  motion  of  the  tempest-tossed  ship. 
The  cries  of  the  camp  women,  w'hose  husbands  had 
been  washed  overboard,  were  terrible  to  hear.  The 
laboring  of  the  steamer  made  it  impossible  for  th«> 
occupants  of  the  cabin  to  stand,  and  they  crouched 
upon  the  floor,  lying  or  kneeling  literally  in  the 
water.  The  ladies  prayed,  the  children  shrieked. 
A universal  panic  prevailed  ; they  feared  that  ewry 
moment  would  be  their  last.  The  ship  was  now' 
opened  in  the  scams,  over  the  wales  ; a large  por- 
tion of  her  quarter-deck  was  stove  in,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  greatest  exertions  that  she  w'as  kept 
afloat.  The  troops  were  set  to  hold  blankets  and 
sails  around  the  shafts,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
flowing  in.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  cut  away 
the  mizzen-mast,  but  owing  to  the  plunging  of  the 
ship  it  could  not  be  accomplished. 

This  was  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  w'hich 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  three  days 
previous,  had  been  anticipated  with  pleasure.  The 
cold  was  intense,  but  though  the  sea  continued  to 
heave,  and  seethed  like  a caldron,  the  sky  overhead 
was  unflecked  by  any  cloud,  was  **  darkly,  deeply, 
beautifully  blue,*’  seeming  to  smile  as  in  mockery 
upon  the  helpless  wreck  beneatff.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  while  the  passengers  were  engaged  in 
prayer  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  an  Episcopalian 
minister  who  was  on  board,  a ship  hove  in  sight, 
which  proved  to  be  the  brig  Napoleon^  of  Portland. 
She  was  also  in  distress,  being  short  of  provisions. 
Captain  Watkins,  of  the  San  Francisco  spoke  her, 
and  asked  her  captain  if  he  would  not  take  off 
some  of  his  passengers.  Captain  Strout,  of  the 
Napoleon  replied  that  he  was  out  of  provisions  ; to 
which  Captain  W’atkins  returned  that  the  steamer 
had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  would  supply  him. 
The  captain  of  the  Napoleon  then  promised  to  take 
off  as  many  passengers  as  he  could,  as  soon  as  the 
storm  abated,  adding  that  the  attempt  could  not 
probably  be  made  before  morning.  A portion  of 
the  troops  were  clinging  to  the  mizzen  riggings  of 
the  steamer,  and  upon  bearing  Captain  Strout*s 
promise  they  gave  him  three  hearty  cheers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  three  of  the  crew  of 
the  Napoleon^  made  subsequently,  the  brig  played 
about  until  eight  o’clock  the  same  evening,  when 
the  weather  moderated  sufficient  to  enable  the  cap- 
tain to  fulfill  his  pledge  ; but  instead  of  doing  so, 
the  Napoleon  disappeared  during  the  night,  and  the 
hope  of  rescue,  cherished  by  the  unfortunates  on 
board  the  steamer,  was  doo  ned  at  daybreak  to  a 
cruel  disappointment. 

That  day,  the  fifth  of  the  voyage,  and  the  third 
since  the  commencement  of  th«  storm,  was  truly  a 
wretched  one  on  board  the  steamer.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  Napoleon  weighed  heavily  upon  all 
hearts.  Captain  W alkins  sent  w'ord  to  the  passen- 
gers that  the  hull  of  the  vessel  w’as  still  sound,  and 
‘ that  she  would  not  go  to  pieces.  Disabled,  and  free 
from  all  guidance  and  management,  she  had  for  two 
days  been  drifting  rapidly  to  the  northward,  and 
was  now  nearly  opposite  Boston,  in  longitude  61 
degrees.  About  noon  of  this  day,  another  brig  ap- 
peared ill  sight,  which  proved  to  be  the  Maria  Free- 
man^ of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia.  On  being  hailed, 
her  captain  promised  to  lay  by  and  render  assist- 
tnee,  but  the  sea  still  running  too  high  to  ^dmit  of 
disembarkation,  the  attempt  was  |)ostponed  till  the 
morning.  That  night  was  passed  anxiously  by  the 


I sufferers,  and  in  the  morning  the  Maria  Freeman 
had  also  disappeared.  Despair  seized  the  passen- 
gers, and  even  the  officers  of  the  ship  carried  dis- 
may in  their  countenances,  notwithstanding  their 
efforts  to  sustain  the  fast-flagging  courage  of  the  fe- 
males. We  must  pause  here  to  speak  of  the  admi- 
rable conduct  of  the  ladies.  Scarcely  a murmur 
was  heard  in  the  cabin,  where  they  were  grouped 
together  with  the  children,  who,  poor  little  ones, 
were  terrified  to  distraction,  and  never  ceased  to 
wail.  There  were  some  men  on  board  who  had 
their  own  courage  revived  by  contemplating  the  pa- 
tience and  self-possession  of  their  wives.  One 
woman,  belonging  to  the  steerage,  filled  the  vessel 
with  her  cries,  and,  in  supplicating  tones,  inquired 
of  every  one  if  they  had  seen  her  husband.  Heed- 
less of  others’  grief,  she  w'earied  all  with  her  ow'h 
tale  of  distress,  till  at  last  one  of  the  officers  said 
to  her,  “ Good  Heavens  ! woman,  you  make  more 
noise  than  all  the  rest  on  board ; one  would  think 
that  you  was  the  only  lady  who  had  a husband  in 
the  ship.”  The  day  that  the  Maria  Freeman  dis- 
appeared, the  gale  was  strong  from  the  northwest, 
with  a heavy  sea.  The  troops  were  employed  in 
lightening  the  ship,  pumping,  bailing,  and  clearing 
away  the  fragments  of  limber,  spars,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  wreck  which  still  cumbered  the  deck. 
The  officers’  rooms  and  upper  deck  were  cut  away, 
and  the  steering-wheel  was  shifted  aft  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck. An  attempt  was  made  to  start  ihc  engine, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.  A sailor  named  Alexan- 
der was  swept  overboard. 

The  next  rooming  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  were 
again  filled  with  hope,  as  the  welcome  cry  of  “A 
sail ! a sail  !’*  once  more  rang  through  the  ship.  It 
was  the  bark  Kilby ^ Captain  Low,  from  New  Or- 
leans, bound  to  Boston.  She  reported  herself  short 
of  provisions  and  water,  but  promised  to  remain 
alongside  of  the  San  Francisco.  As  the  steamer’s 
boats  were  lost,  the  crew  could  not  pul  off  for  the 
bark,  and  the  sufferers  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  promise  of  the  captain  that  he 
would  slay  by  them  during  the  night.  Judging 
from  their  previous  disappointments,  they  feared 
that  the  Kilby  too  would  abandon  them.  But  when 
their  eager  eyes  swept  the  waves  in  the  morning, 
the  ves.sel  was  still  in  sight,  and  bearing  down  to- 
ward them.  It  was  a season  of  great  excitement. 
The  sufferers  exchanged  congratulations.  The 
tones  of  their  voices  were  almost  hysterical,  so  in- 
tense had  been  the  agitation  of  their  mingled  hopes 
and  fears.  But  now  they  believed  that  rescue  was 
indeed  at  hand,  and  many  dropped  upon  their  knees 
and  returned  thanks  to  God,  while  all  hearts,  it 
must  be  believed,  were  filled  with  devout  feelings 
of  gratitude.  A boat  from  the  Kilby  coming  along- 
side, Captain  Watkins  left  the  steamer  and  board- 
ed the  Kilby^  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  her 
captain  for  the  rescue  of  as  many  passengers  as  he 
could  carry.  At  3 o’clock  P.M.,  the  hawser  of 
the  steamer  was  run  to  the  bow  of  the  Kilby,  and 
soon  afterward  the  disembarkation  commenced. 
The  ladies  were  lowered  down  the  steamer's  sides 
by  ropes  let  under  their  armpits  and  fastened  around 
their  waists.  There  w'as  at  first  a great  rush  made 
to  the  boats,  but  the  officers  stationed  themselves 
with  weapons  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  and  expos- 
tulated with  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that  any  un- 
due haste  would  assuredly  swamp  the  boats  and 
insure  their  destruction.  The  life-boat  was  stove 
on  the  second  trip,  but  no  one  was  lost.  The  other 
boats  continued  to  ply  backward  ami  forward  be- 
tween the  steamer  and  the  bark,  until  night  came 
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on  and  compelled  the  rescuers  to  cease  their  labor, 
the  last  boat  being  swamped  alongside  the  vessel. 
In  one  of  the  boats  Lieutenant  Loescr  had  deposit- 
ed a barrel  and  a half  of  sea-biscuit  and  three  hams, 
together  with  some  casks  of  water  and  some  boxes 
of  sardines.  In  the  subsequent  famine  on  board  the 
Kilbyt  even  this  little  stock  was  of  much  assbt- 
ance.  During  the  night,  the  hawser  was  broken  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  and  the  next  morning  the 
Kilby  was  not  in  sight.  As  she  had  been  very  short 
of  water  and  provisions  before  she  had  taken  any 
of  the  San  Francisco's  passengers  on  board,  there 
was  sufficient  cause  for  apprehension  lest  one  form 
of  suffering  had  only  been  exchanged  for  another. 

The  condition  of  those  remaining  on  board  the 
San  Francisco^  was  now  rendered  doubly  terrible 
by  the  outbreak  of  a disease  resembling  Asiatic 
cholera.  During  the  confusion  that  had  prevailed, 
the  provision-room  had  been  left  open,  and  some 
of  the  troops  and  waiters  had  repaired  thither  to 
feast  themselves  at  will.  Pots  of  preserves,  sar- 
dines, pickles,  potted  meats,  and  similar  luxuries 
of  a sea  voyage,  were  eagerly  seized  and  devoured 
by  these  gourmands.  They  paid  the  penalty,  for  in 
a few'  hours  most  of  them  were  dead  men.  Perhaps 
this  indulgence  of  the  appetite  was  less  the  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease,  than  the  spark  which 
started  the  outbreak.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dis- 
ease became  contagious,  and  w as  communicated  to 
others  who  had  not  so  dissipated.  For  some  time, 
this  new  terror  was  hidden  from  the  ladies,  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  deaths  followed  each  other, 
prevented  any  farther  concealment.  Their  pangs 
were  considered  heightened  by  this  new  danger, 
since  death  seemed  now  to  threaten  them  in  another 
direction.  The  ill-conduct  of  others  of  the  steer- 
age passengers  and  waiters  also  aided  to  increase 
their  troubles.  The  trunks  of  the  ladies  were  broken 
open  and  pillaged.  The  raw  recruits,  either  from  in- 
subordination or  fear,  became  unmanageable.  They 
rushed  into  the  ladies"  cabin,  and  threw  themselves 
down  wherever  there  w'as  a vacant  space,  adding 
much  to  the  terror  and  confusion  that  already  pre- 
vailed there.  The  deaths  from  cholera  were  now 
averaging  ten  a day,  while  the  cries  of  the  sufferers 
filled  the  vessel.  “ It  was  a scene,’"  remarks  a sur- 
vivor, “ over  which  1 w'ish  to  draw  a vail,  and  the 
like  of  which  1 trust  a merciful  God  will  spare  me 
ever  witnessing  again.” 

Once  more  the  San  Francisco  lay  upon  the  waters 
like  a log,  and  for  two  days  the  eyes  of  those  on 
board  were  not  gladdened  by  a single  sail.  It  was 
a time  of  intense  prostration  and  despair.  The  suf- 
ferers forbore  to  cheer  each  other.  To  look  for 
deliverance  was  almost  to  hope  against  hope.  The 
steamer  rolled  and  tumbled  about  at  a fearful  rate. 
She  had  been  considerably  lightened  by  throwing 
out  her  coal,  but  the  sea  broke  heavily  upon  her 
decks,  flooding  her  cabins  at  almost  every  wave. 
— No  sail  still.  With  abundance  of  provisions  on 
board,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  cook- 
ed. They  were  thrown  from  the  galley  by  the 
pitching  of  the  ship.  No  hot  water  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  making  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  cold  water 
and  hard  biscuit  was  all  the  fare  that  was  accessi- 
ble. Once  the  Purser  was  invited  by  some  of  the 
crew  to  partake  of  a sumptuous  repast.  It  con- 
sisted of  roasted  potatoes  and  a slice  of  bacon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Gist  December,  a light  was 
discovered  on  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  and  the  cheer- 
ing tidings  were  communicated  to  those  in  the  cab- 
in that  a sliip  was  at  hand.  Signal  guns  were  im- 
mediately fired,  which  were  answered  with  blue 


lights  from  the  strange  vessel.  At  daybreak  she 
was  plainly  visible,  bearing  English  colors.  She 
tried  to  speak  the  steamer,  but  the  violence  of  the 
wind  rendered  it  impracticable.  A kind  of  tele- 
graphic communication  was  then  resorted  to,  by 
writing  large  letters  with  chalk  on  some  pine  boards. 
The  English  captain  promised  to  lie  by  them,  but 
the  weather,  for  the  next  tw'o  days,  was  too  rough 
to  allow'  a boat  to  be  lowered.  Moreover,  the  En- 
glish ship  had  but  one  reliable  boat — the  long-boat—^ 
and  the  steamer  had  lost  all  hers.  Out  of  tiLu2  boats 
which  she  brought  from  New  York,  not  one  remain- 
ed. It  w as  not  till  the  evening  of  January  2d,  that 
the  sea  moderated  sufficiently  to  allow  of  any  com- 
munication between  the  vessels.  Then  the  strange 
ship  lowered  her  yawl  boat,  and  Mr.  Grattan,  the 
second  mate  of  the  San  FranciscOy  went  on  board 
of  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  Three  Bellsy  Captain 
Creighton,  of  Glasgow',  bound  to  New  York,  and 
was  leaking  fast,  after  experiencing  ver>'  rough 
weather.  She  promised  to  stay  by  the  steamer  till 
she  sank ; But  1 am  almost  sinking,”  added  the 
captain,  ‘‘and  what  can  1 do?”  On  the  next  day, 
another  ship  hove  in  sight,  under  American  colors. 
She  had  five  good  boats.  When  she  came  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  steamer,  she  announced 
herself  as  the  Antarcticy  three  days  out  from  New 
York,  bound  for  Liverpool.  She  undertook  to  as- 
sLst  in  the  dcliveralfc^c  of  the  shipwrecked  sufferers. 
By  the  aid  of  her  boats,  a file  of  soldiers,  with  their 
sergeant,  were  placed  on  board  the  Three  BtUsy  to 
work  the  pumps.  The  leak  was  not  serious,  and 
soon  after  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  instant, 
the  work  of  disembarking  commenced  in  earnest. 
Captain  W’atkins  first  ordered  the  transportation  of 
the  sick,  about  thirty  in  number.  They  were  w'ell 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  carefully  lowered  into  the 
boats.  This  noble  w ork  of  humanity  proceeded  dur- 
ing the  day,  and,  by  nightfall,  the  Three  Bells  had 
received  as  many  as  she  could  carry.  Some  pro- 
visions and  water  were  sent  on  board  by  the  last 
boat.  Through  the  night  she  kept  near  the  steamer, 
and  not  till  the  bright,  cold  daylight  streamed  across 
the  waves,  did  she  take  her  departure.  Freighted 
with  those  rescued  souls,  she  continued  on  her  voy- 
age, after  laying  by  nearly  six  days  in  the  holy  work 
which  has  given  her  a fame  which  w ill  go  down  into 
history.  Her  dimensions  being  too  small  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  who  were  left  on  the  Nan  Fran- 
ciscoy  one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  with  some  of- 
ficers, ’ Kludiug  Lieutenants  Chandler  and  W'mdcr, 
embarked  on  board  the  Antarcticy  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. On  board  the  same  vessel  went  also  the  com- 
mander of  the  San  Francisco,  Captain  W'alkint. 
His  farewell  bore  e idcncc  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  “ Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,”  says  a rescued  passenger,  “had  left  the 
ship.  Our  captain  was  the  lust  on  board.  He 
saw  every  officer,  every  sailor,  every  fireman,  and 
every  negro  waiter,  of  whom  there  were  forty  or  fif- 
ty, safely  in  the  boats,  then  lowered  himself  down, 
and  the  boats  pulled  away.  He  was  rowed  along- 
side the  Three  Bells,  where  he  was  greeted  with 
nine  hearty  cheers,  and  then  pulled  away  for  the 
Antarctic.  The  San  Francisco  had,  by  his  orders, 
been  scuttled,  and  we  could  see  her  settling  grad- 
ually deeper  into  the  water.” 

The  Three  Bells  left  the  San  Francisco  about  600 
miles  from  New  York,  in  lal.  39  deg.  Ion.  59  deg.  GO 
min.  The  progress  of  the  vessel  was  slow’  for  some 
days.  At  length  on  Friday,  13lh  Jan.,  she  came  up 
the  bay,  and  as  soon  as  her  arrival  w as  made  known, 
the  greatest  commotion  prevailed  throughout  the 
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city;  for  reports  had  reached  New  York  nearly  a 
fortnight  before  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the  San 
Francisco.  As  early  as  January  5th,  a telegraphic 
dispatch  was  received  from  Halifax,  announcing 
the  arrival  there  of  the  Maria  Freeman^  who  brought 
tidings  of  the  wreck,  and  staled  that  she  could  not 
render  assistance,  as  the  steamer  drifted  out  of  sight 
during  the  gale.  The  public  mind  throughout  the 
country  was  plunged  into  a state  of  intense  excite- 
ment, and  vessels  were  at  once  dispatched  to  the 
aid  of  the  disabled  steamer  from  several  ports  of  the 
United  Stales.  The  brig  Napoleon  next  reached 
Boston,  and  reported  falling  in  with  the  disabled 
steamer.  The  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  Three  Bells 
at  New  York,  with  a portion  of  her  passengers  on 
board,  though  it  plunged  our  citizens  into  the  deep- 
est gloom,  served  to  relieve  the  anxiety,  wdiich  was 
more  and  more  keenly  felt  as  the  time  w'ore  onward. 

When  the  Kilby  parted  from  the  steamer,  on  the 
night  of  December  29,  the  passengers  rescued  by 
her,  together  with  her  owm  officers  and  crew,  were 
perhaps,  in  a worse  strait  than  the  sufferers  who 
were  left  on  board  the  San  Francisco.  She  was 
very  short  of  provisions  and  water  before  she  spoke 
the  steamer,  and  now  with  an  increase  of  more  than 
a hundred  persons,  the  prospect  was  wretched  in- 
deed. Two  days  w’ere  passed  in  searching  for  the 
San  Francisco  ; and  when  all  hope  of  meeting  with 
her  wras  abandoned,  a rigid  system  of  economy  was 
adopted,  and  an  officer  was  appointed  to  distribute 
the  rations.  At  first,  a ship  biscuit  and  a small  slice 
of  bacon  were  allotted  to  each  person,  but  on  the 
second  day,  the  biscuit  was  denied  to  the  male  pas- 
sengers and  the  officers.  On  board  the  vessel,  was 
a small  quantity  of  corn,  which  w'as  dealt  out  by 
the  handful.  This,  partially  roasted,  formed  the 
chief  sustenance  of  those  on  board  for  fourteen  days. 
Water,  also,  being  very  scarce,  only  a wine  glass 
full  was  given  to  each  passenger  as  a daily  allow- 
ance. Fortunately,  several  rain  storms  occurred, 
and  once  a fall  '‘f  snow'  covered  the  deck.  Gar- 
ments were  spread  to  catch  the  precious  drops,  and 
tho  poor  famishing  creatures  devoured  the  snow’  as 
fast  as  it  descended.  But  for  this  benefaction  of 
the  elements,  many  w ould  have  inevitably  perished 
of  thirst.  Several  limes  they  approached  the  land, 
but  were  driven  back  by  adverse  winds,  into  the 
Gulf  Stream.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  in  sight 
of  Nantucket  shoals,  and  had  to  stand  out  to  sea, 
to  avoid  running  on  shore.  Their  sufferings,  at 
length,  became  so  great,  that  the  crew  threatened  to 
mutiny,  f^arly  in  the  morning  of  January  13,  a cry 
was  raised,  that  a ship  was  lying  close  by.  The 
captain  hailed  her,  and  received  an  answer.  It  was 
not  yet  daylight,  and  the  passengers  tumbled  on  deck 
in  every  .style  of  garment,  eager  to  hoar  what  chance 
of  deliverance  was  afforded  them.  A boat  w as  sent 
from  the  ship,  w hich  proved  to  be  the  Lucy  Thomp^ 
son,  Captain  Pendleton,  of  New  York,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fremont,  the  quarter-master  of  the  regi- 
ment, went  on  board,  to  effect  a contract  on  behalf 
of  the  government.  Another  disembarkation  of  the 
passengers  soon  took  place,  and  w iih  the  exception 
of  four  passengers  and  tw’elve  of  the  United  Stales 
troops,  who  volunteered  to  remain  on  board  the 
Kilby  to  assist  the  captain  in  working  the  vessel, 
the  whole  were  transferred  to  the  Lucy  Thompson^ 
where  abundance  of  food  and  generous  treatment 
awaited  them.  The  bark  Kilby  sailed  on  her  w ay 
to  Boston,  where  she  arrived  in  due  time,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  Lucy  Thompson 
reached  New  York,  where  the  proprietors  of  the 
Aitor  House,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  immedi- 


ately extended  to  the  rescued  sufferers,  the  hospi- 
talities of  that  establishment.  In  a day  or  two  af- 
terward, when  they  had,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  their  privation  and  exhaustion^ 
the  officers  w’ith  their  waives  and  children,  and  the 
troops  who  were  rescued  by  the  Lucy  Thompson^ 
attended  divine  service,  at  Grace  Church,  to  offer 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  mercy  shown  in  their 
preservation.  An  impressive  address  was  deliver 
ed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
administered  to  all  w’ho  desired  to  partake  of  it. 

In  Congress,  the  proceedings  of  the  month  have 
been  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  Senate,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  reported  a bill  for  the  territorial 
government  of  Nebraska.  One  of  its  sections  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  said  Territory  shall  bo 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State  or  States,  it 
shall  be  w’iih  or  w ithout  slavery,  as  its  Constitution 
at  the  time  of  admission  may  prescribe  ; and  another 
extends  over  the  Territory  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting law's  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  bill  has  not  yet  been  discussed  in  either  branch 
of  Congress.  On  the  same  day,  the  resolution  pre- 
viously offered  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  was 
referred  to  a Select  Committee.  On  the  11th,  Mr. 
Cass  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  daring  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  concerning  British  settlements  in 
Central  America.  He  stated  that  when  he  voted 
in  favor  of  confirming  that  treaty,  he  supposed  it 
excluded  tne  British  from  all  parts  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, being  at  the  time  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
declaration  had  been  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  explicitly  assented  to  by  our  own,  to  the 
effect  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  apply  to  the  Brit- 
ish settlement  at  Honduras,  and  its  dependencies. 
This  declaration,  thus  exchanged,  of  course  had  the 
effect  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  treaty — to  give  to 
it  a force  and  meaning  not  conveyed  by  its  lan- 
guage— and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate.  Fiarl  Clarendon,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  officially 
declared  that  the  treaty  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  British  settlement  in  Honduras,  or  the  protect- 
orate of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  Mr.  Cass  thought 
it  extremely  unfortunate  that  such  a concession 
should  have  been  made  by  our  government,  -as  he 
deemed  it  very  desirable  that  the  British  should  be 
entirely  excluded  from  Central  America.  On  the 
12th,  Mr.  Clayton  replied  to  Mr.  Cass,  maintaining 
that  the  declaration  referred  to  did  not  change  the 
effect  of  the  treaty  in  the  least  degree,  and  that  the 
British  were  effectually  excluded  from  Central 
America  by  the  terms  of  that  convention.  He  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  subject.  He  vindicated  his  share 
in  the  negotiation  of  *he  treaty  at  length,  insisting 
that  its  provisions  were  distinctly  understood  by 
the  Senate  when  it  w as  ratified.  He  believed  that 
Great  Britain  had  systematically  violated  all  her 
treaties  concerning  Central  America,  and  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon’s  declaration  showed  thai  she  would 
continue  to  do  so.  The  Earl  had  said  that  the 
Mosquito  Indians  were  still  under  British  protec- 
tion ; and  that  if  either  Honduras  or  Nicaragua 
should  interfere  with  them,  it  would  be  at  their 
peril.  Mr.  Cbayton  said  that  in  such  an  event  we 
should  introduce  a bill,  placing  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  country  at  the  command  of  the 
President,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  British 
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government. On  the  same  day  a resolution  was 

offeM  by  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  directing  the 
Naval  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
making  suitable  acknowledgment  to  the  officers  of 
the  vessels  by  which  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  of 
the  San  Francisco  steamer  were  rescued,  under 
circumstances  which  are  given  above.  After  con* 

aiderablc  debate,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  organizing 
a territorial  government  in  Nebraska,  providing  di- 
rectly for  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Bill  which  prohibits  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  territories  of  the  United  States  lying 

North  of  36  deg.  30  min. On  the  18th,  President 

Pierce  issued  a proclamation,  warning  all  citizens 
against  engaging  in  any  unluw'ful  expedition  against 
the  territories  of  nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace, 
and  referring  especially  to  the  invasion  of  Lower 
California.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  19lh,  Mr.  Gwin 
urged,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  there  was  no 
opposition  made  at  San  Francisco  to  the  departure 
of  the  invaders,  and  that  there  was  not  a single  ves- 
sel of  war  on  that  coast  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
law'.  He  thought  the  government  should  provide 
for  the  prevention  of  such  offenses,  rather  than  issue 
proclamations  after  they  had  been  committed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Maine,  in  a general 
discussion  of  the  President’s  Message,  made  a 
speech,  warmly  advocating  the  annexation  of  the 

Sandw  ich  Islands. On  the  11th,  the  resolution 

of  thanks  to  Captain  Ingraham,  noticed  in  our  last 
Record,  which  had  been  discussed  for  several  days, 
was  adopted  by  a vote  of  174  to  9.  It  tenders  him 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  **  for  his  judicious  and  gal- 
lant conduct  on  the  22d  of  July  last,  in  extending 
the  protection  of  the  American  government  to 
Martin  Koszta,  by  rescuing  him  from  forcible  and 
illegal  seizure  and  imprisonment  on  board  the  Aus- 
trian brig-of-war.  Hussar.”  It  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence  ; but  action  upon  it  was 

postponed,  as  amendments  were  proposed. On 

the  16th,  resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted, 
appointing  a joint  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
proper  form  of  acknow  Icdgmcnts  to  the  captains  of 
the  vessels  which  rescued  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  the  San  Francisco. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  met  on  the  3d  of 
January.  The  Message  of  Governor  Seymour  slates 
that  the  Common  School  Fund  of  the  State  has  in- 
creased S‘28,727  during  the  year,  and  now'  amounts  to 
$2,383,251  : the  api>roprialions  for  Common  School 
purposes  during  the  year  have  been  $1,101,240;  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance  866,935.  The 
Governor  advises  the  cstaldishment  of  State  schol- 
arships in  Colleges  as  a means  of  aiding  those  in- 
atilutions,  of  educating  teachers  of  Academies,  and 
of  encouraging  proficiency  in  Common  Schools. 
The  emigration  return.s  show  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  arrived  during  the  year  was  300,982,  of 
whom  118,611  were  from  Germany,  and  118,131 
were  from  Ireland.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
New'  York  Slate  prisons  wiis  1860:  the  Governor 
recommends  a revision  of  the  State  prison  system, 
and  the  allowance  to  the  family  of  the  convict  of  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  The  enrolled 
militia  of  the  State  numbers  about  three  hundred 
thousand.  There  arc  324  hanks  in  the  State,  and 
the  whole  amount  of  their  capital  is  $76,092,075. 
In  the  Legislature,  a bill  providing  for  submitting 
the  amendments  to  the  Conslitniion  proposed  at  the 
laat  session,  at  a special  election  to  be  held  on  the  3d 


of  February,  has  been  passed. The  Legislature 

of  Kentucky  met  on  the  21st  of  December.  Gov 
emor  Powell  sent  in  his  Message  on  the  next  day. 
There  was  a surplus  of  $187,632  in  the  State 
Treasury.  The  total  amount  of  the  State  debt  is 
$6,147,283  : the  resources  of  the  Sinking  Fund  are 
ample  to  discharge  it.  The  annual  resources  of  the 
School  Fund  are  $152,132  : the  number  of  children 
in  the  Stale  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  is 
219,239.  The  Governo-  recommends  increased  at- 
tention to  education,  and  the  encouragement  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts.  Honorable  John 
J.  Crittenden  has  been  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  place  of  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  term  of  office  w ill 

expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  1855. The  Message 

of  Governor  Medill  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  stales 
the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding a balance  of  $593,041  on  hand  at  its  begin* 
ning,  at  $3,459,181  ; the  expenditures,  $2,690,118. 
The  total  debt  of  the  State  is  $17,206,452.  The 
Govenior  proposes  to  lay  an  addit  onal  tax  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  rapid  payment  of  this  debt.  The 
entire  property  of  the  Slate  is  valued  at  over  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars — nearly  double  the  esti- 
mate of  1847. The  Message  of  Governor  Pease, 

of  Texas,  recommends  that  two  millions  of  the 
United  Stales  bonds  now  in  the  Treasury  be  set 
apart  as  a permanent  school  fund,  to  which  he  pro- 
poses to  add  one  fifth  of  the  State  tax.  He  ad  vises 
also  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  a Stale  Uni- 
versity, and  an  equal  sum  for  an  Insane  Asylum, 
and  another  for  a Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  He  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  appropriating  public  lands  in 
aid  of  rail -roads.  A bill  has  passed  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  authorizing  and  aiding  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Rail-road.  Leaving  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  route  open,  the  bill  conhnes 
the  line  to  crossing  the  Trinity,  Brasos,  and  the 
Colorado  Rivers  at  the  thirty-second  degree,  or  the 
nearest  praciicable  point  to  it.  The  portion  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande  has  no 
line  designated.  The  bill  appropriates  twenty  sec- 
tions of  land  to  every  mile.  The  company  agreeing 
to  build  the  road  will  be  required  to  guarsinlee  the 
performance  of  the  contract  by  depositing  in  the 

Stale  Treasury  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Bigler  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  states  the  aggregate  funded  debt 
of  the  Stale  at  $40,272,235,  The  receipts  at  the 
Treasury,  exclusive  of  loans,  and  including  a bal- 
ance of  $671,027  in  the  Treasury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  thc,^ycar,  were  $6,052,474;  the  pavments 
for  the  same  period  w'cre  $4,134,048.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  business  on  the  public  works  was 
twenty  per  cent,  larger  than  during  any  previous 
year,  though  the  gross  receipts  were  only  $1,932,495, 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  tolls.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  not  in  favor  of  selling  the  public  works,  but 
opposes  the  comracnccmcnt  of  any  new  improve- 
menU. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  15th 
of  December.  A State  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  formed.  A good  deal  of  excitement  was  cre- 
ated at  San  Francisco  by  the  intelligence  of  the  re- 
verses that  had  befallen  Captain  Walker’s  Com- 
pany, and  a steamer  was  immediately  loaded  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  over  two  hundred  men, 
and  immediately  dispatched  to  his  relief.  The  au- 
thorities made  no  attempt  to  prevent  her  departure. 

From  Oreffon  we  have  news  of  the  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  and  his  party  on  the  16th  of  Novera- 
l>er.  The  party  had  been  very  surcessful  in  their 
expedition,  and  report  finding  very  favorable  passes 
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in  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains.  The  Gov- 
ernor also  reports  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water 
on  the  route.  Conferences  had  been  held  with  the 
Blackfeet  and  several  other  tribes  of  Indians. 
Mines  of  coal  and  iron  are  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Oregon  Territory,  near  Salem.  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  had  issued  his  proclamation  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Legislature. 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  news  to  the  last  of 
November.  The  arrival  of  a large  number  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  from  the  States  is  regarded  as  a prom- 
ising indication  that  the  people  of  the  new  territory 
are  turning  their  attention  to  practical  matters. 
The  country  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes. 
Hon.  Hugh  N.  Smith  had  been  severely  wounded 
by  a man  named  Scallion,  who,  in  a fit  of  intoxi- 
cation, fired  a revolver  at  several  persons  who  were 
playing  cards  : he  was  immediately  tried  by  an  ex- 
tempore jury  and  hung.  The  small-pox  was  raging 
severely  among  the  Indians  in  the  Moqui  villages 
and  at  Zurin. 

CUBA. 

Several  official  decrees  have  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  affecting  in  im- 
portant respects  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island. 
The  first,  dated  December  20,  declares  that  all 
the  emancipadoes  belonging  to  the  various  prizes 
made  prior  to  1835,  shall  be  free^  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  their  entering  into  contracts  with  their 
masters  for  their  service  hereafter.  Hitherto  all 
free  negroes  have  been  required  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ; they  are  now  permitted  to  remain  under  the 
regulations  established  for  them.  The  second  was 
issued  on  the  25th  of  December,  declaring  that 
more  stringent  measures  would  hereafter  be  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  but  saying 
that,  as  there  was  an  increased  necessity  for  a 
greater  number  of  laborers,  the  Government  would 
substitute  for  the  importation  of  slaves  the  intro- 
duction of  free  Indians,  Asiatics,  or  Spaniards,  un- 
der a system  of  apprenticeship  ibr  a specified  term 
•f  years. 

MEXICO. 

The  movement  toward  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Empire,  noticed  in  our  last,  has  been  con.summated. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  General  Santa  Anna  is- 
sued a decree,  declaring  that  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  prolonged  at  his  own  pleasure,  that 
he  should  have  the  right  to  designate  his  successor, 
and  that  his  official  title  should  be  “ Most  Serene 
Highness.”  On  the  17lh  he  issued  a manifesto  re- 
hearsing the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him 
to  return  from  his  exile  to  resume  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  saying  that  he  had  determined  to  re- 
tire from  public  life  at  the  period  fixed  for  the  termin- 
ation of  his  office,  when  the  voice  of  the  nation  de- 
manded the  enlargement  of  his  powers  and  the  pro- 
longation of  his  official  term.  Acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council  of  State,  he  had  determined  to 
make  this  fresh  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  country  : 
he  accepted  the  powers  conferred,  simply  because 
he  believed  them  necessary  to  the  good  order  and 

prosperity  of  the  nation. Captain  Walker,  whose 

conquest  of  the  Mexican  department  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia was  noticed  in  onr  last,  on  the  30lh  of  No- 
vemlier,.  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  defended  the  step  he  had 
taken,  by  alleging  that  Mexico  had  failed  to  afford 
proper  protection  to  the  people  of  the  territory-  that 
she  had  done  nothing  to  develop  its  wealth  or  pro- 
mote its  prosperity  ; and  that,  having  thus  abandon- 
ed It  herself,  she  could  not  justly  complain  if  others 
should  take  it  and  make  it  valuable.  On  the  3d  of 


December  he  issued  a proclamation  declaring  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Low'er  California, 
abolishing  all  duties  upon  exports  and  imports,  and 
adopting  the  civil  code*  of  Louisiana  as  the  code  of 
the  Republic.  On  the  4ih  the  company  of  invaders, 
while  on  an  excursion,  w'as  attacked  by  a large  body 
of  Mexicans,  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  number 
killed,  and  the  remainder,  at  the  latest  accounts, 
closely  besieged  in  a house  they  had  fortified.  A 
vessel  with  re-enforcements,  which  on  hearing  of 
this  reverse,  had  been  dispatched  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, might  possibly  arrive  in  time  to  deliver  them 
from  their  perilous  position. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  only  event  of  special  interest  in  the  politics 
of  the  month  was  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  from  the  Cabinet,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
turn. Special  pains  were  taken  by  the  organs  of 
the  Ministry  to  have  it  understood  that  the  cause 
of  his  retirement  was  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  but  was 
simply  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  details  of 
' the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  to  be  introduced  at 
j the  coming  session.  It  was  represented  that  Lord 
Palmerston  w as  invincibly  opposed  to  any  measures 
of  reform  liberal  enough  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  country.  These  assurances,  however,  did 
not  carry  general  conviction  with  them.  Through- 
out England  and  in  F' ranee,  it  was  believed  that 
Lord  Palmerston  hud  withdrawn  from  the  Ministry, 
because  its  action  in  protecting  Turkey  against 
Russian  oppression  was  not  as  vigorous  as  he 
thought  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired. When  it  was  announced,  therefore,  after 
an  interval  of  about  ten  days,  that  the  differences 
had  been  reconciled,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
declared  his  purpose  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
belief  was  very  general,  that  this  decision  wa.s  in 
consequence  of  a determination  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  act  w ilh  greater  energy  and  vigor  in 
regard  to  the  Eastern  war.  The  tone  of  the  En- 
glish press  has  thcrcfcjrc  been  much  more  decided, 
and  it  is  very  generally  assumed  that  England  can 
no  longer  honorably  hold  herself  aloof  from  actively 
interfering  for  the  protection  of  her  Turkish  allies. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

In  Spain  a good  deal  of  excitement  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  a private  quarrel  between  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  and  the  French  Embassador,  and  also 
between  a son  of  Mr.  Soule  and  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
It  seems  that  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber the  French  FImbassador,  the  Marquis  de  Tur- 
got, gave  a grand  ball  on  the  occasion  of  the  bap- 
tism of  an  infant  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  wliich  all 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the  capital 
were  present.  Mr.  Neville  Soule,  son  of  the 
American  Embassador,  during  the  evening  over- 
hoard some  conversalion,  in  w hich  the  Duke  of  Alba 
indulged  in  pleasantries  upon  the  style  of  dress 
adopted  by  Madame  Soule,  and  the  next  day  sent 
to  him  demanding  an  apology.  The  Duke  prompt- 
ly disclaimed  any  intention  of  giving  offense,  and 
made  an  explanation  which  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Soule  and  his  friends  as  satisfactory.  The  Duke 
subsequently  qualified  this  explanation,  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  provoke  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Soule, 
which  led  in  turn  to  a }>creiiiptory  challenge  from 
the  Duke  on  the  13th  of  December.  This  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  parties  nu  t on  the  l llh.  After  a 
fight  of  half  an  hour  with  small  swords,  without  in- 
jury to  cither  party,  their  seconds  declared  that  the 
laws  of  honor  could  exact  no  more,  and  the  parties 
were  reconciled.  Meantime  Mr.  Soule,  senior, 
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addressed  a note  to  the  Marquis  dc  Turgot,  stating 
that  as  the  original  offense  was  given  at  his  house, 
and  as  he  had  thus  far  done  nothing  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  responsibility  of  having  permitted  it 
to  pass  unchecked,  he  demanded  satisfaction  at  his 
hands.  A meeting  took  place  between  the  two  par- 
ties on  the  17th  of  December,  the  weapons  used 
being  pistols,  and  the  distance  forty  paces.  At  the 
second  exchange  of  shots  the  Marquis  de  Turgot 

was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh. A collision 

has  occurred  between  the  Spani.sh  government  and 
the  legislature  which  threatened  to  have  important 
results.  It  grew  out  of  a difference  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  a discussion  on  rail- 
ways, in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Ministry. 
After  a stormy  debate  of  three  days  the  Ministry 
Was  beaten  by  a vote  of  105  to  69,  whereupon  the 
Government  dissolved  the  Cortes,  w ithout  naming 

any  day  for  their  next  sitting. In  Portugal  the 

Cortes  met  on  the  19th,  to  record  the  King  Regent’s 
reiteration  of  his  oath  of  office.  His  speech,  after 
alluding  to  the  Queen’s  death,  declared  his  determ- 
ination to  protect  the  rights  of  the  young  King, 
Pedro  V.,  to  do  every'  thing  in  his  power  to  qualify 
him  for  the  throne,  and  to  deliver  the  kingdom  into 
his  hands  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace,  of  its 
precious  liberties,  and  in  the  advancement  of  those 
industrial  and  administrative  improvements  so  nec- 
essary for  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  all 
Portuguese  citizens.  A new  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature wa.s  fixed  for  the  2d  of  January. In  France 

no  event  of  political  importance  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  month.  Arrests  for  political  offenses  con- 
tinue to  be  frequent.  Great  suffering  is  experienced 
in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  work  and  the  dear- 
ness of  provisions.  In  the  provinces  frequent  in- 
cendiary fires  attest  the  public  discontent,  and,  in 
the  towns,  manufactories  and  workshops  are  rapid- 
ly closing,  throw  ing  workmen  out  of  employment 
and  feeding  the  public  dissatisfaction.  The  fusion 
of  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  against  the  exist- 
ing dynasty,  is  held  to  some  extent  responsible  for 

this  state  of  things. From  Italy  we  have  new's 

of  fresh  outrages  upon  foreigners.  At  Naples,  Mr. 
Baggio,  a British  subject,  w'ho  had  long  carried  on 
business  in  that  city,  was  refused  permission  to 
return  after  having  visited  London,  on  the  plea  that 
while  there  he  had  held  intercourse  w ilh  refugees. 
The  Neapolitan  authorities  at  Messina  have  also 
refused  permission  to  Mr.  Carbone,  an  American, 
to  land  on  a similar  plea.  A third  case  occurred  at 
Arezzio,  when  Mr.  Desain,  having  a British  pass- 
port, was  s(;ized  and  committed  to  prison  on  the 
21st  of  Septeriibcr.  He  w as  kept  in  confinement 
until  the  17th  of  November,  when  he  succeeded  in 
securing  the  interference  of  the  British  Consul,  and 
in  placing  himself  under  his  protection.  It  is  stated 
that  negotiations  are  going  on  for  the  simultaneous 
evacuation  of  the  Roman  States  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies.  The  King  of  Naples  is  organ- 
izing a body  of  20,000  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
Pope  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops. 
It  appears,  that  by  the  terms  of  a secret  treaty,  the 
double  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies  was  only  to  last  for  five  years. 

TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

We  have  details  of  the  naval  engagement  at  Si- 
nope, mentioned  in  our  last.  The  vessels  destroyed 
did  not  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  but  were  only  a convoy  with  transports  en- 
gaged in  conveying  ammunition  and  other  neces- 
saries of  war  to  the  coast  of  Circassia.  The  Rus- 
sian admiral  justifies  his  attack  by  mentioning  this 


fact.  The  affair  took  place  on  the  30ih  of  Novem- 
ber. The  Russian  force  consisted  of  eight  ships 
of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  four  steamers ; the 
Turkish  vessels  destroyed  were  three  frigates,  one 
steam  frigate,  two  schooners,  and  three  transport 
ships.  On  seeing  the  Russians,  the  T urkish  vessels, 
which  were  on  their  way  to  Batoum,  put  into  the 
port  of  Sinope,  w'hither  they  w’ere  followed  by  the 
Russian  ships  and  destroyed.  Some  three  thou- 
sand of  the  troops  on  board  perished,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  The 
Russians  threw  shells  into  the  town  of  Sinope,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  burned.  Prince  Menschi- 
koff  immediately  left  Constantinople,  to  convey 
news  of  this  victory  to  the  Emperor,  who  wrote  a 
letter  of  congratulation  and  thanks  to  the  Admiral 
in  command.  The  intelligence  of  this  affair  created 
great  excitement  not  only  in  Constantinople  but  in 
Paris  and  London.  The  French  Emperor  was 
especially  indignant  and  indicated  bis  purpose  to 
act  with  energy  and  decision  in  resisting  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia.  The  instructions,  sent  to  their  em 
bassadors  in  Turkey  by  the  French  and  English 
goveniments,  subsequent  to  this  engagement,  have 
not  been  published  : but  it  is  believed  that  the  allied 
fleets  were  ordered  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  for  th« 
purpose  of  aft'ording  protection  to  Turkey.  No 
further  movements  have  taken  place  on  the  Danube. 
The  Turkish  troops  are  still  garrisoned  at  KalafaL 
The  Czar  has  appointed  General  Budberg  commis- 
sioner extraordinary  in  Moldo-Wallachia,  which  is 
declared  to  be  under  his  high  protection.  Riots 
have  occurred  between  the  Russian  troops  and  the 
Wallachian  militia,  who  are  unwilling  to  serve 
under  Russian  officers.  Internal  difficulties  still 
pervade  Servia.  In  Asia  the  war  seems  to  be 
carried  on  with  vigor,  but  the  reports  from  that 
quarter  are  too  vague  and  unreliable  to  be  of  much 
importance.  The  Shah  of  Persia  has  decl.ared 
himself  openly  for  the  Czar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  30,000  men  to  join  in  the  war  against  Turkey. 
It  is  reported  that  in  consequence  of  this  step,  the 
British  Minister  at  Teheran  has  suspended  his 
diplomatic  relations  w ith  that  country. 

At  the  latest  dates  the  Four  Powers  w*erc  still 
actively  engaged  in  negotiating  for  peace.  A new- 
diplomatic  note  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  forward- 
ed to  Constantinople,  proposing  that  the  Sultan 
should  send  a Plenipotentiary  to  some  neutral 
point,  to  confer  with  a Russian  embassador — the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  be  guaranteed, 
and  other  points  in  dispute  to  be  adjusted  in  con- 
formity with  previous  arrangements.  It  is  stated 
.that  the  Turkish  Divan,  on  the  18lh  of  Deceinl»er, 
consented  to  reopen  negotiations,  but  reiterated  its 
previous  declaration,  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  should  be  a condition  precedent  to 
any  discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace.  It  is  further 
stated  that  Turkey  subsequently  insisted  that  the 
place  of  meeting  should  not  be  within  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  Sultan  has  also  claimed  that,  by 
the  war,  all  his  previously  existing  treaties  with 
Russia  have  been  abrogated.  No  progress  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  made  toward  the  restoration 
of  peace  ; and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  will  w itness  a vigorous  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  a 
possible  extension  of  the  w ar  to  Austria  and  other 
European  States.  The  Russian  Emperor  is  mak- 
ing extensive  preparations  for  war,  having  ordered 
a rigorous  conscription  in  Poland,  and  the  con- 
struction of  large  numbers  of  w-agons  for  convcyinf 
munitions  of  w ar  to  b«  ready  in  March. 
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The  remedy  for  political  cor-; 

RUPTION  would  be  the  topic  for  editorial 
discussion  most  naturally  suggested  by  the  remarks  \ 
in  a previous  Number,  as  well  as  best  adapted,  in  ! 
itself,  to  the  commencement  of  our  political  year.  | 
But  who  shall  venture  to  propose  such  remedy  with 
any  fair  prospect  of  success,  either  in  the  discovery  , 
or  the  application?  And  is  there  any  such  remedy  | 
short  of  that  severe  crisis  which  nature  sometimes 
demands  in  the  disease  of  the  political,  as  well  as  | 
of  the  individual  organism?-^ a crisis  resulting, 
either  in  utter  dissolution,  or  in  that  apparent  break- 
ing up  of  the  system  which  may  become  necessary 
lo  any  true  political  regeneration.  It  may  be,  that 
young  as  we  are  historically,  it  is  our  fate  to  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal.  We  would  not  uselessly 
indulge  in  the  language  of  despondency.  The  reader 
will  see,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  that  we  can 
be  as  hopeful  as  the  most  boasting  politician,  and, 
as  we  conceive,  on  far  better  grounds.  There  may 
be  some  way  of  escape,  some  onknown  means  of 
political  puriheation  reserved  in  store  for  us  by  a 
kind  Providence,  who  will  not  forget  his  covenant 
with  the  fathers,  and  for  which  we  should  never 
cease  to  hope.  A fair  understanding  of  the  c<asc, 
however,  requires  that  there  should  be  presented 
first  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  so  doing, 
we  would  only  say,  that  in  the  present  signs  of  the 
times  there  is  no  rational  prospect  of  any  change  for 
the  better  through  the  influence  of  any  ordinary 
political  or  nodal  movement. 

Can  the  stream  rise  above  its  fountain  ? Can 
corruption  be  cipecled  to  cure  itself?  “ Who  can  i 
bring  a clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?”  Or  how 
can  we  expect  that  the  motives  of  politicians  will  I 
ever  become  more  pure,  more  elevated,  more  unself- 
ish, when  corruption  “ grows  by  that  on  which  it 
feeds’* — when  the  temptations  are  becoming  stron- 
ger, the  offices  more  numerous — when  the  prizes  are 
every  day  increasing  in  pecuniary  value,  and  get- 
ting constantly  more  accessible  to  men  of  small 
minds  having  the  advantage  of  corrupt  hearts  that 
will  not  scruple  at  any  means  employed  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object — thus  every  year  exerting  a 
corrupting  influence  over  greater  numbers,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  be  the  means  of  a still  greater  in- 
crease in  time  to  come  ? Is  there  any  thing  in  paper 
constitutions,  or  compromises,  or  platforms,  or  in- 
augural addresses,  or  even  meetings  for  reform, 
called  together  in  some  sudden  fit  of  patriotic  zeal, 
but  ever,  in  the  long  run,  found  to  be  of  no  avail 
against  the  steady  discipline  of  party — is  there  any 
thing  in  any  one  or  all  of  them  that  can  guard  us 
against  these  sure  laws  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in 
onr  depraved  and  unregenerate  humanity  ? 

Ah  ! but  it  is  an  “ age  of  progress  it  is  a “ tran- 
sition period  and  those  features  of  the  limes  that 
l(X)k  so  ugly  to  the  jaundiced  eye  of  croaking  con- 
servatism, arc  but  its  necessary  and  temporary  at- 
lendanls.  They  are,  in  fact,  very  hopeful  symp- 
toms. They  mark  the  rapid,  though  somewhat  wild 
and  irregular  advance  of  our  fast-growing  young 
America.  Alas ! it  is  this  very  style  of  dcfi*nse 
that  most  darkens  the  prospects  of  the  future.  It  is 
the  wide-spread  existence  of  such  fallacies,  and 
their  ready  reception  by  the  public  mind,  that  would 
seem  lo  put  the  case  beyond  all  present  remedy. 
We  arc  not  young  America,  except  it  be  in  our 
childish  boasting.  We  are  an  old  nation  in  all 
those  elements  of  character  that  lie  back  of  any 
present  political  forms,  and  are  independent  of  any 


Caklt. 

political  localities.  We  are  an  old  gene — an  old 
people.  There  are  certain  things  in  our  new  posi- 
tion that  may  have  infused  some  new  elements  of 
strength,  but  in  all  essential  characteristics  we  are 
as  old  as  the  nations  we  pretend  to  despise  for  their 
decrepitude,  and  whom  we  foolishly  pronounce  to 
be  incapable  of  political  regeneration ; as  though 
our  position  on  this  western  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  existence  of  certain  forms,  which  show  they 
are  but  forms  whenever  they  come  in  the  way  of 
party  demands,  should  make  an  American  Congress 
so  much  more  pure,  more  intelligent,  more  high- 
minded  than  a British  Parliament,  or  a Prussian 
Council  of  State.  For  such,  in  fact,  is  the  true 
issue.  If  wc  have  little  or  no  superiority  here,  then 
is  our  disgrace  the  deeper  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  the  claims  wc  make  to  a more  perfect  emancipa- 
tion from  every  thing  that  might  impede  the  freedom 
of  thought,  and  a consequent  advance  in  all  that  ex- 
alts the  true  dignity  of  human  nature.  If  we  aro 
making  no  progress  here,  we  are  really  making  no 
progress  at  all.  The  things  of  which  we  most  loud- 
ly boast  are  only  carrying  us  onward  to  a more  rapid 
and  deeper  perdition. 

But  wc  are  wandering  from  the  question.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  that  political  corruption  which  the 
best  men  of  all  parties  now  admit  to  be  growing  upon 
us  ? Even  should  no  distinct  method  of  cure  pre- 
sent itself,  still  is  there  more  encouragement  in  a so- 
ber knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case  than  in 
any  delirious  ravings  about  health  and  progress.  In 
confession  and  repentance  there  is  some  hope  of 
cure.  Self-knowledge  and  self-distrust  aflbrd  the 
surest  grounds  for  a right  self-government.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  an  individual ; why  not  of  a nation  ? 
Why  should  that  which  is  certainly  the  highest  wis-. 
dom  in  the  one  case,  be  denounced  as  an  unpatriotic 
consen’alism  in  the  other  ? Why,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  that  inane  boasting,  which  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a sign  of  folly,  and  even  of  idiocy,  in  the  indi- 
vidual, become  w ise,  or  dignified,  or  patriotic,  when 
uttered  of  the  collective  or  corporate  existence  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  term  that  has  been  more  per- 
verted than  “self-government.”  How  often  is  it 
confounded  with  that  which  is  its  direct  opposite, 
the  government  of  srlf  Riglitly  viewed,  it  is  that 
principle  which  finds  the  highest  dignity,  as  w'cll 
as  the  highest  rationality,  of  man  in  submitting  his 
inward  choices  to  positive  outward  law.  Thus 
true  self-government  would  be  the  polar  antipodes 
of  all  Filibustering,  Young  America-ism,  or  any 
other  “higher  law”  assumption,  usurping  a name 
w hich  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  boasting  of  a free- 
dom which  is  only  a disguised  form  of  the  most  ab- 
ject and  servile  animality. 

The  more  valuable  our  institutions,  the  more  it 
becomes  n patriotic  duty  to  point  out  their  dangers, 

I rather  than  to  gratify  a foolish  national  vanity,  which 
I is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  national  health.  If  this 
, is  not  the  language  of  profundity  or  originality,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  that  sober  common  sense  which  is  oft- 
I en  more  valuable  than  either ; and  not  only  so,  hut 
demands  also  a higher  order  of  mind,  and  a loftier 
moral  courage  for  its  utterance.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  write  and  say  the  grandest  things  about  our 
glorious  “manifest  destiny,”  and  the  “good  time 
coming”  w hich  it  is  to  usher  upon  the  world.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  praise  the  Athenians  among  the 
Athenians.  It  requires  no  higher  talent,  and  do 
higher  virtue  than  may  be  possessed  by  that  lowest 
of  all  rhetoricians,  the  caucus  spoutsr.  Thos,  too. 
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may  we  say  of  that  absurd  contempt  for  other  nations, 
that  foolish  taking  for  granted  that  the  profoundest 
minds  of  the  Old  World  are  incapable  of  reasoning 
about  government,  because  they  do  not  possess  our 
stand-point — or  that  the  Burkes,  and  Broughams, 
and  Arnolds  of  England,  or  the  Niebuhrs  and  Bun- 
sens of  Germany,  although  very  clever  men  in  their 
own  line,  were  the  merest  children  in  politics,  and, 
from  their  unfortunate  position,  could  have  no  con- 
ception of  political  truths  familiar  to  every  Lyceum 
lecturer  and  ward  orator  in  our  land.  This,  we  say, 
is  not  only  very  foolish,  but  very  belittleing  ; and  he 
is  the  true  patriot  w'ho  labors  most  faithfully  to  do 
away  this  reproach,  and  render  us  less  absurd,  in 
this  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  foreigners. 

If  it  be  difficult,  then,  to  present  a positive  remedy 
for  that  political  corruption  w’hich  grow’s  so  naturally 
out  of  popular  institutions,  and  is  the  baneful  offset 
to  their  noblest  acknowledged  excellences,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  point  out  the  quackery  of  some  of  the 
reforming  nostrums  w’hich  are  now  and  then  recom- 
mended foi  such  a purpose.  It  may,  perhaps,  lead 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  case  and  the  cure. 
Some  of  these,  though  often  gravely  urged,  are,  in 
fact,  self-evident  absurdities.  “ Attend  to  morals,” 
says  one  oracle  ; “ morals  is  every  thing  ; morals  is 
the  foundation  of  our  liberties ; morals  is  the  very 
salt  of  republican  institutions  ; let  us  only  be  moral, 
and  w'e  are  safe.”  “ Let  us  put  into  office  none  but 
pure  and  honest  men,”  says  another,  “ and  then  we 
shall  have  the  political  millennium.”  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  this  in  theory  ; nothing  would  be 
more  excellent,  could  it  be  only  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice ; nothing,  too,  is  more  ancient,  if  we  may  judge 
from  some  of  .£sop’s  fables  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  But  what  is  it,  after  all,  but  prescribing  health 
as  the  cure  for  disease,  and  virtue  as  the  remedy  for 
vice.  “If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  whcrcw'ith 
shall  it  be  salted  ?”  Again  it  is  recommended,  “ Let 
pious  men  and  professors  of  religion  take  an  active 
part  in  politics  ; let  them  be  sure  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote — if  about  an  equal  number  in  each  political 
party,  so  much  the  better,  as  by  such  a disposition 
of  themselves  they  would  better  diffuse  the  pious 
leavening,  and  thus  produce  a more  healthful  equi- 
librium.” To  this  we  might  give  the  same  answer 
as  before.  It  is,  to  a great  extent,  making  the  cure 
itself  the  remedy.  There  is  a still  more  conclusive 
answer  to  it  from  the  most  derided  experience.  This 
has  evershown  that  the  professing  Christianity  ofthe 
(k^unlry  is  much  more  likely  to  receive  into  itself  the 
corrupting,  tlian  to  communicate  the  purifying  leav- 
en. It  is  much  more  likely  that,  in  this  way,  the 
Gospel  standard  should  be  lowered,  than  that  the 
political  should  be  elevated.  There  arc  many  more 
cases  of  professors  forgetting  their  religion  in  their 
party,  than  of  the  politician  being  drawn  from  his 
corrupt  political  allegiance  through  the  power  of  con- 
science and  conscientious  religious  example. 

Again,  if  political  »]\iestions  arc  so  much  matters 
of  indilference  that  Christians  may  be  equally  di- 
vided iijion  them,  then  the  party  contest  becomes  a 
mere  game,  with  w’hich,  as  serious  men,  they  should 
have  nothing  to  do.  If  there  is  a vital  difference 
on  the  score  of  morals,  then  all  good  men  should  be 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  that  case,  how'ever, 
there  would  be  immediately  raised  the  cry  of  “Priest- 
craft,” “Church  and  Stale,”  with  all  the  Jacobin- 
ical yells  which  the  demon  of  party  radicalism  is 
wont  to  pour  forth  on  the  first  symptom  of  such  a po- 
sition being  taken  in  the  political  field.  Every  thing 
may  combine  but  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth.  A 
foieign  superstition,  connected  with  foreign  despot- 


I isms,  may  present  its  demands,  and  if  it  holds  out 
the  hope  of  party  support,  politicians  of  all  parties 
hasten  most  obsequiously  to  obey.  A foreign  athe- 
ism in  the  midst  of  us  may  proclaim  war  against 
temperance  and  the  Sabbath,  and  men  of  the  highest 
political  station  will  demean  themselves  by  w riting 
letters  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  the  meetings  in 
which  this  spirit  is  put  forth — especially  if  it  should 
be  just  before  a contested  eleciion.  But  let  there 
be  manifested  the  first  appearance  of  political  union 
among  truly  serious  and  religious  men,  and  straight- 
way our  liberties  arc  in  the  utmost  danger — visions 
of  Sinithfield  present  themselves  to  the  frightened 
guardians  of  our  rights ; the  political  editor  every 
where  sounds  the  alarm,  and  both  parlies  arc  thrown 
into  a paroxysm  of  zeal  to  clear  themselves  from  ail 
supposed  connection  with  this  common  foe. 

But  there  is  no  danger — certainly  no  present  dan- 
ger— of  any  such  combination  ; and  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  but  little  hope  from  any  such  remedy 
directly  applied  to  the  ballot-box,  although  there  are 
other  modes,  perhaps,  through  which  it  might  be 
brought  to  bear.  Whatever  may  be  our  a priori  rea- 
sonings, experience  is,  after  all,  the  best  lest  ; and 
this  has  shown  that  politics  is  much  more  likely  to 
corrupt  religion  than  religion  to  purify  politics.  All 
must  be  familiar  with  facts  of  this  kind.  Tht^y  prove 
that  a man  may  be  as  orthodox  as  Lambeth  or  Gen- 
eva in  the  ecclesiastical  council,  and  yet  stand  side 
by  side  w'ith  infidelity  in  the  political  caucus.  He 
may  be  the  highest  of  Churchmen,  and  make  up  for 
it  by  being  the  lowest  of  politician.s.  He  may  be  the 
most  stringent  of  Evangelicals,  and  yet  utterly  loose 
in  his  party  creed.  He  may  be  firm  even  to  bigoir>' 
on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  when 
it  comes  up  in  the  Presbytery  or  the  ecclesiastical 
Convention,  and  yet  at  the  polls,  or  on  the  stump,  or 
the  party  platform,  no  one  louder  than  he  in  praise 
of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  no  one 
more  severe  than  he  upon  all  -who  would  question 
the  w isdom  of  the  masses,  or  indulge  in  the  most 
sober  suspicion  of  their  fallibility. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  of  the  commonly  pro- 
posed remedies.  Some  would  find  the  great  means 
of  polit  ical  health  in  the  equilibrium  of  parties.  Let 
them  be  equally,  or  nearly  equally  balanced,  and 
each,  it  is  maintained,  liecomes  a security  for  the 
honor  and  purity  ofthe  other.  In  their  watchful  jeal- 
ousy, the  liberties  and  morals  of  the  country  find  the 
strongest  guarantee  of  ihcir  continuance.  They  will 
ever  exercise  toward  each  other  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance which  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Nothing  wrong 
or  vile  will  be  done  by  the  one  without  its  being 
exposed  by  the  other.  One  would  think,  from  the 
a priori  argument,  that  party  contests  would  present 
a sublime  aytivy  or  moral  arena^  in  which  l)oth  sides 
would  be  heroically  antagonizing  for  the  “prize  of 
I the  highest  calling”  in  patriotism,  truthfulness,  and 
I political  virtue.  Certainly  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  our  present  position,  ought  to  yield  us  abundant 
proof  of  their  beneficent  effects  ; but  alas  ! alas  ! how 
mournfully  docs  experience  reverse  this  picture  of 
the  theorist ! And  yet  the  argument  is  constantly 
presented,  over  and  over  again,  not  only  in  juvenile 
debating  societies,  but  in  grave  editorials,  and  even 
in  our  latest  works  in  political  philosophy,  m though 
our  own  history  had  not  furnished  its  most  conclu- 
sive as  well  as  its  most  melancholy  refutation. 

There  might  be  some  truth  in  it,  if  political  parties 
were  w’hat  they  ought  to  be  ; but  this  is  only  dealing 
with  the  same  truisms  whose  practical  fallacy  has 
already  been  shown.  They  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  will  not  be  what  they  ought  to  be  while 
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tboie  influences  are  at  work  which  would  seem 
hardly  separable  from  institutions  in  which  the 
prize  and  price  of  office  are  ever  becoming  more 
tempting,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  the  pop> 
ular  favor,  however  obtained,  is  ever  calling  out 
higher  bids  in  the  political  market.  By  parties, 
strictly,  are  meant  no  mere  divisions  on  temporary 
measures^  but  those  differences  of  principle  which 
arise  out  of  the  very  foundations  of  government — 
especially  constitutional  government ; for  in  a des> 
potism,  as  in  a pure  democracy,  parties  strictly — or 
such  as  we  are  now  theorizing  about — could  not 
exist.  In  the  one  they  can  have  no  place  at  all ; in 
the  other  they  must  eventually  resolve  themselves 
into  surging/ac/iWf,  controlled  by  the  lowest  selfish 
•r  animal  interests,  and  hence  ever  rising  and  fall- 
ing, like  the  driven  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  wild 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  a constitutional  state,  how- 
ever, the  natural  position  of  parties,  as  long  as  they 
can  maintain  it,  is  that  of  the  democratic  and  the 
conservative — each  tending,  when  unopposed  in  its 
tendency,  to  the  destruction  of  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, and  yet,  by  their  healthy  antagonism,  furnish- 
ing the  ground  not  only  of  its  purity,  but  its  strength. 
In  this  attitude,  each  maintains  its  honor.  Each 
sees  something  in  the  other  which  it  can  respect. 
Each  may  have  its  ranks  filled  by  virtuous  and  hon- 
orable men,  choosing  their  respective  places  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  influences  of  their  political  tem- 
perament, or  the  preponderance  of  danger  which 
their  experience,  or  their  reading  of  history,  or  their 
reasoning,  may  have  led  them  to  fear  as  existing 
more  on  one  side  than  the  other ; for  certainly  the 
man  forfeits  all  claim  to  be  treated  as  an  intelligent 
and  rational  being  who  would  deny  that  there  is  such 
danger  in  either  aspect,  or  that  the  popular  evil  re- 
quires at  least  to  be  as  much  guarded  against  as  the 
conservative  excess.  While  they  maintain  this  at- 
titude, thinking  men,  philosophic  men,  high-minded 
men,  Christian  men,  might  be  partisans.  While  ev- 
ery class  would  be  equally  respected,  ardent  youth 
might  find  its  place  on  one  side,  and  cautious  age 
on  the  other,  and  yet  without  any  slang  about  Young 
America  and  Old  Fogyism,  or  any  impeachment  of 
each  other’s  motives  or  intelligence.  In  this  atti- 
tude, each  party  might  be  so  studious  of  its  ow’n 
honor,  that  all  meanness  and  chicanery,  and  more 
party  trafficking,  would  be  driven  down  to  the  lower 
strata,  and  the  noblest  men  on  both  sides  would 
stand  front  to  front  in  a contest  alike  honorable  to 
both,  and  salutary  to  those  institutions  whose  per- 
manency each  might  be  supposed  most  ardently  to 
desire. 

Such  is  the  fancy  picture.  Such  might  be  the  real- 
ity, if  only  these  relative  positions  could  be  main- 
tained. But  we  have  to  lament  that  this  has  not,  and, 
in  ail  probability,  w-ill  not  be  the  case.  There  is  no 
great  danger  of  the  democratic  feeling  losing,  in  the 
main,  its  tendency  or  its  intensity.  But  the  great 
trouble  is — the  conservative  party  will  not  stay  con- 
servative. Though  having  equally  at  heart  the  true 
political  freedom,  it  presents  prima  facie  the  anti- 
popular  side;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  firm 
maintenance  of  its  own  position  docs,  in  the  long 
run,  not  only  secure  to  it  respect,  and  even  a meas- 
ure of  popularity,  but  also  occasional,  though  not 
frequent  success,  yet  the  impatience  of  many  of  its 
advocates  finds  it  hard  to  wait  the  regular  course 
of  such  an  ordeal.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
its  editors,  its  political  managers,  ixs  pvblic  men  gen- 
erally. Hence  the  disposition  to  infuse  into  it  some- 
thing of  an  element  more  properly  belonging  to  its 
antagonist,  and  which,  although  it  may  give  it,  at 
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first,  a temporary  reinvigoration,  must,  in  the  end, 
prove  itself  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  the  inevitable 
cause  of  its  dissolution.  Hence,  too — and  this  is 
the  worst  mischief  occasioned  by  such  an  attempt— 
there  is  brought  in  another  motive  in  politics,  a new 
aim,  looking  more  to  success  per  $e  than  intrinsic 
merit,  and  in  which  is  found  the  main  support  of  that 
political  corruption  of  which  we  are  now  complain- 
ing as  equally  tainting  all  parties.  The  popular 
favor,  instead  of  the  popular  good,  becomes  the  prize 
of  contention.  In  this,  as  we  have  said,  the  demo 
cratic  side  has  the  prima  facie  advantage.  It  has  the 
start  in  the  race,  and  to  overtake  it  there  must  be  a 
new  draft  upon  the  bank  of  radicalism.  The  pur 
sued  party  is  hence  driven  to  avail  itself  of  the  same 
means.  It  becomes  more  radical  than  it  would  have 
been.  Both  are  drawn  from  their  high  original  ground 
of  principle  into  a scramble  for  a present  available 
popularity,  and  both  are  driven  into  new  disguises 
to  conceal  the  change.  A spurious  philosophy,  un 
der  the  name  of  progressive  conservatism,  infects 
the  one  ; a spurious  democracy,  at  war  with  some 
of  the  first  principles  of  freedom,  and  seeking  to  hide 
its  new  spirit  by  getting  up  a popular  clamor  for  fo 
reign  aggrandizement,  w holly  taints  the  other.  The 
original  ground  of  principle  thus  changed,  and  lowei 
motives  introduced,  the  best  and  ablest  men  retire 
from  the  ignoble  strife,  while  a meaner  class,  on  both 
sides,  come  up  to  the  surface  and  take  their  place. 

Instead  of  antagonistSy  the  two  parties  are  now 
rivah ; and  there  is  a vast  difference  in  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  these  two  terms.  Instead  of  maintain- 
ing a political  eqi!iilibrium,  and  thus  checking  each 
other’s  evil  tendencies,  they  are  both  running  a race 
in  the  same  directiony  and  that  the  one  in  which,  as 
the  history  of  every  republic  has  shown,  lies  our 
greatest  danger.  The  leaders  op  both  sides,  are 
solely  occupied  with  taxing  their  inventions  in  the 
discovery  of  temporary  popular  expedients,  in  which 
they  never  look  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  next  pres 
idential  election.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  are  em 
ployed  to  gain  some  advantage  in  the  race.  Exlen 
sion  of  suffrage  is  the  favorite  popular  measure,  of 
which  one  side  claims  the  glory  and  the  paternity  , 
some  scheme  of  anti-rent  or  anti-hanging  is  diligent 
ly  nursed  as  an  offset  to  it  on  the  other.  A Dorr  in 
surrection  is  met  by  a land  reform;  the  advantage 
gained  by  a relaxing  of  naturalization  laws  is  sought 
to  be  made  up  by  manifesting  an  increased  zeal  for 
foreigners  and  foreign  revolutions ; election  of 
judges  by  the  people  is  balanced  by  a revision  of  the 
code  ; the  pretended  simplification  or  cheapening  of 
law  is  checkmated  by  making  every  man  his  own 
lawyer.  New  constitutions,  before  the  ink  is  dry  in 
which  the  old  were  written,  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  Every  where  is  it  discovered  that  institutions 
in  which  we  had  so  much  gloried  as  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  political  science,  are  fast  falling  behind  the 
age.  The  echo  of  our  laudations  has  hardly  come 
back  to  us,  before  these  boasted  works  of  our  saga- 
cious architects  are  discovered  to  be  full  of  defects. 
Our  new'  charters  are  hardly  engrossed  before  they 
are  found  to  be  at  war  with  still  newer  idcius  ; they 
have  hardly  secured  our  liberties  on  an  imperisha 
ble  foundation,  before  some  new  political  reformer 
show^s  them  to  be  unequal,  oppressive,  intolerable. 
Nothing  is  allowed  the  advantage  of  the  testing  hand 
of  time.  The  new  structure  roust  be  taken  dow  n, 
and  built  over,  before  it  has  acquired  consistency 
and  cohesion  ; the  new  plant  must  be  pulled  up  be- 
fore it  has  had  time  to  strike  its  roots  into  the  noui- 
ishing  earth,  or  drink  the  conservative  moisture  of 
the  heavens.  Annexations,  filibusterings,  and  sup. 
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posed  popular  schemes  for  foreign  entanglements 
are  eagerly  pressed  into  the  service.  Kossuth  is 
caught  up  on  one  side,  and  Koszta  on  the  other ; an 
Italian  exile  is  balanced  against  an  Irish  patriot ; a 
Papal  Nuncio  is  lauded  as  an  offset  to  any  advant- 
age that  might  be  gained  by  a Gavazzi  lecture.  Na- 
tive Americanism  is  courted  or  repelled,  according 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  political  hopes  from  the 
opposite  inffuence.  Cuba,  and  all  the  capital  that 
can  be  made  out  of  it,  is  claimed  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  one  parly ; the  other  immediately 
casts  about  for  some  similar  pre-emption  right  to 
Canada  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  And  so  we  go. 
In  this  sixtieth  century  of  the  world,  this  same  stale 
game  of  demagogue  ism  and  outward  aggrandizement 
is  still  played  ofif,  as  though  the  ivhole  course  of  his- 
tory w'ere  not  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  nations 
in  which  the  selfish  and  the  animal  principle  had 
become  thus  predominant  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  in- 
ward health.  Just  as  recklessly  as  ever  does  the 
demagogue  drive  on,  and  the  masses  cheer  him  in 
the  race,  notwithstanding  all  the  warnings  that  have 
come  from  former  republics,  or  as  though  there  were 
some  magic  in  paper  constitutions,  or  the  name  of 
representative  government,  which  has  wrought  a 
radical  change  in  human  nature,  or  would  shield  us 
from  the  inevitable  effects  of  its  depravity  when 
thus  stimulated  by  appeals  to  its  pride  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  rapacity  on  the  other. 

To  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  strife,  there  must  be 
also  invented  a new  dialect,  a new  species  of  cant, 
or  terms  of  jockeyship  ; just  as  all  gamblers  find  the 
ordinary  language  of  mankind  insufficient  to  express 
the  progression  of  their  ideas.  Hence  we  have 
Young  America,  Old  Fogyism,  manifest  destiny, 
progressive  democracy,  progressive  conservatism, 
individualism,  solidarite,  along  w'ith  the  minor  cant 
of  “ cotton,’*  “compromises,”  “higher  law,”  ada- 
mantine patriotism,  and  free-soil  philanthropy. 

The  inevitable  efli’ect  of  such  a scrub-race,  or  of 
such  a rivalry  for  popular  favor,  as  distinguished 
from  an  honorable  antagonirm^  is  to  vitiate  fatally 
the  character  of  both  parties.  While  the  one  loses 
its  high  and  healthful  consen*ative  ground,  the  only 
ground  on  which  it  can  consistently  remain  a dis- 
tinct party,  the  other  is  pushed  on  into  a worse  rad- 
icalism than  it  would  otherwise  have  ever  encour- 
aged ; for  even  a democratic  party,  if  not  driven  into 
this  false  position,  would  breed  within  itself  a con- 
servative clement,  as  a necessary  moans  of  its  or- 
ganic preservation,  and  we  may  even  say  that  the 
most  extreme  radicalism,  in  itself,  may  have  an  hon- 
est enthusiasm  that  is  truly  noble  when  compared 
witlt  this  “ spoils  doctrine,”  which  ever  becomes  the 
cardinal  principle  of  perverted  party  organization. 

There  are  other  proposed  remedies  which  would 
demand  notice  at  our  hands,  hud  we  time  and  space 
for  their  consideration.  There  is  the  advice  so  fre- 
quently given  in  some  of  our  more  respectable  jour- 
nals, that  all  our  **  respectable  citizens”  should  ha- 
l)ltuully  attend  what  are  cjilled  the  primary  meetings. 
The  fallacy,  or,  rather,  utter  impracticability  of  this 
method  of  reform,  as  any  thing  more  than  the  merest 
temporary  expedient,  we  think  could  be  easily 
shown.  There  remain,  then,  the  Press,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Church;  but  these  would  require 
a more  thorough  treatment  than  our  present  limits 
allow.  W'e  can  only,  therefore,  present  here,  in 
conclusion  and  in  the  briefest  terms,  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  source  from  which  the  evil  of  polit- 
ical corruption  takes  its  rise,  and  must  ever  mainly 
flow — the  fountain-head  lying  back  of  all  other 
causes,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account 


in  any  hopeful  investigation  of  the  cure.  It  is,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest,  the  tendency  in  all  pop- 
ular governments,  and  especially  our  own,  to  make 
“ politics,”  to  use  the  most  familiar  phrase,  the  high- 
est thing,  political  eminence  the  highest  eminence, 
political  fame  the  highest  fame — ^thus  directing  to- 
ward it  the  aspiration  of  all  men,  especially  young 
men,  as  the  loftiest  attainment  of  human  ambition. 
It  is,  along  with  this,  and  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  throwing  into  the  shade,  not  only  domes 
tic  excellence,  and  the  domestic  life  as  something 
low'er  than  the  political,  but  also  the  purer  aspects 
of  literature  and  philosophy  when  compared  with 
w’hat  is  commonly  called  political  success.  While 
this  is  so,  we  shall  never  have  a literature,  we  shall 
never  have  a philosophy.  In  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece,  the  decline  of  both,  as  we  could  clearly 
show',  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Grote,  followed  close 
upon  the  rise  of  demagogueism,  or  that  thirst  for  of- 
fice which  now  characterizes  our  own  political  era. 

Money  and  office,  it  has  been  said,  are  the  two 
highest  things  in  a republic.  We  think  they  are  not 
inevitably  so,  and  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as 
yet  among  ourselves  there  is  nothing  generally  es- 
teemed of  higher  account.  This  must  somehow  be 
changed.  Our  young  men  must  be  taught,  and  made 
to  feel,  that  there  is  a glory — an  earthly  glory,  we 
mean,  for  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  religion — 
higher  than  politics.  The  strong  temptation  w'hich 
comes  from  political  influence,  and  that  strong  desire 
for  the  popular  favor  through  which  it  is  obtained, 
must  be  abated  by  the  substitution  of  something  bet- 
ter and  higher  in  its  place,  or  a political  corruption 
w’orse  than  any  we  have  yet  experienced  must  be 
the  unavoidable  consequence.  Whatever  counter- 
acts this  tendency  may,  perhaps,  present  the  remedy 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  Whatever  w'ill  make 
men  feel,  and  especially  our  young  men  (we  can  not 
repeat  it  too  often),  that  politics  is,  after  all,  a sulmr- 
dinate  sphere,  and  that  there  is,  even  in  our  secular 
relations,  and  aside  from  the  religious,  exclusively 
considered,  a higher  field  of  ambition  than  that  af- 
forded by  political  eminence,  thus  throwing  the  latter 
into  a secondary  position,  and  giving  it  the  rank  of  a 
means  instead  of  an  end— whatever  has  this  eflfect, 
we  say,  will  begin  to  produce  the  cure,  although  it 
may  be  very  slow  in  its  commencement,  and  take 
more  than  one  generation  for  its  consummation.  Aa 
aids  to  this,  there  are  three  among  the  remedies  pro- 
posed that  W’e  have  not  found  time  to  investigate. 
They  are  the  Press,  the  College,  and  the  Church — 
or  rather  the  two  latter,  with  the  first  only  so  far  as 
it  is  auxiliary  to  them  as  the  more  important  influ- 
ences. These  may  furnish  the  subject  of  some  edi- 
torial notes  presenting  more  of  the  hopeful  in  respect 
to  republican  institutions  and  the  future  destiny  of 
our  beloved  country.  There  may  be  much  that  ap- 
pears desponding  and  severe  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, but  we  claim  to  love  liberty  notwithstand- 
ing— to  love  our  native  land,  and  her  noble  Consti- 
tution, as  truly  and  as  ardently  as  the  most  zealous 
* champion  that  ever  figured  in  the  ranks  of  eilhei 
political  parly. 

Much  as  conservatism  may  be  caricatured  by  our 
superficial,  frothy,  lecturing  progressionists,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  man  is  cither  knave  or 
fool  who  asserts  that  our  danger  lies  in  that  direc- 
tion. Who  ever  yet  heard  of  popular  institutions 
being  subverted  by  it  ? What  tyro  in  history  knows 
not  that  the  contrary  spirit  has  always  been  the 
deadly  bane  of  republics,  and  that  when  they  bare 
ended  in  despotism,  the  demagogue  has  ever  been 
. the  forerunner  of  the  tyrant  T 
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(0Mtar's  (Tjiair. 

There  is  a new  profession  growing  up,  under 
the  auspices  of  our  country  friends.  For  wc 
can  not  sit  quietly  and  look  abroad  over  the  varied 
panorama  of  life  and  society  in  our  country,  and 
not  mark  so  striking  a fact  as  the  Lecture-system. 
It  was  one  of  our  eminent  statesmen  who  told  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  lecturers  that  his  career 
was  secure,  if  he  only  maintained  bis  position  as  a 
Icclurer.  The  harvest  is  golden,  in  many  senses, 
and  the  laborers — at  least  those  laborers  who  hold 
the  magic  sickle,  w'hich  is  sure  to  reap  that  harvest 
— are  very  few. 

Indeed,  lectures  and  lecturers  famish  prolific 
themes  for  both ; nor  does  the  audience  escape 
being  analyzed  in  its  owm  hearing,  and  to  its  great 
satisfaction.  Yet,  while  a very  pleasant  and  ade- 
quate bachelor-income  may  be  made  by  an  active 
man  during  the  four  lecturing  months,  there  are  yet 
not  many  men  who  can  combine  thought,  and  hu- 
mor, and  interest  so  dexterously  as  to  enchain  and 
enchant  a miscellaneous  audience  any  where  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Mississippi.  And  this  is  neces- 
sary, because  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  w'rite  a fresh 
leflturc  for  every  occasion.  How  difficult  this  is, 
may  be  discovered  from  a moment’s  reflection. 
This  evening  the  lecturer  addresses  an  audience  in 
Boston,  or  Now  York,  or  Cincinnati,  and  to-mor- 
row evening  he  stands  before  a handful  of  people 
in  a retired  country  village.  How  interest  both? 
How  contrive  a discourse  that  shall  not  seem  to 
the  city  flippant,  and  to  the  country  dull? 

As  we  sat  in  our  Chair  lately,  and  read  the  an- 
nouncements of  lectures  all  over  the  country,  we 
could  not  escape  meditating  that  grave  question, 
and  w ondered  at  the  mysterious  power  which  some 
of  our  literary  brethren  must  possess  to  produce 
such  results  ; or  is  it  altogether  the  charm  of  man- 
ner, the  fascination  of  oratory?  wc  said  to  our- 
selves. Unfortunately,  just  as  we  w'ere  solving 
the  question,  our  great  fire  took  place  ; we  had 
great  difficulty  in  rescuing  our  Chair  itself  from  the 
ruins,  and  our  valuable  speculations  were  lost  for- 
ever. Dolefully  sitting,  the  other  morning,  and 
grieving  over  our  loss,  our  reverie  w'as  agreeably  in- 
terru])ted  by  young  Triptolcmus,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  what  he  called  “ a prolonged  tour  of 
lecturing,”  and  we  resolved  that  he  should  explain 
this  matter  to  our  satisfaction. 

“ Triptolcmus,”  said  we,  with  editorial  gravity, 
**  what  is  the  secret  of  successful  lecturing?” 

**  My  dear  old  Easy  Chair,”  replied  he,  gayly, 
“ you  surely  do  not  read  the  new’spapers.” 

“ Every  word  of  them,”  we  replied,  promptly. 
“How  is  it  possible,  then,”  resumed  he,  “that 
you  did  not  notice  what  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault  said 
to  his  audience  in  his  lecture  upon  his  Literary 
Life?” 

“Pardon!  pardon!  good  Triptolcmus;  there  is 
one  part  of  the  papers  that  we  do  not  read,  and  that 
IS  the  reports  of  lectures.” 

“Thank  Heaven  !”  he  exclaimed,  with  a melo- 
dramatic roll  of  his  eyes.  “ I am  glad  that  some 
are  sensible  enough  not  to  favor  that  reporting 
which  is  the  martyrdom  of  lecturers.  The  reports 
of  lectures  published  in  our  papers  are  the  meagre 
remembrance  of  ignorant  subordinates  in  the  offices, 
or  the  result  of  a hap-hazard  race  between  the  re- 
porter’s pen  and  the  speaker’s  tongue.  Reporting 
IS  a thing  unknown  to  our  new^spapers,  and  hence, 
when  a really  noted  man  speaks  upon  an  occasion 
of  general  interest,  he  it  sure  to  have  his  address 


sent  in  manuscript  to  the  printing-office.  Then  the 
public  reads  w'hat  the  speaker  said,  and  not  what  a 
dull  hack,  intent  only  upon  a certain  amount  of 
‘ copy,*  makes  him  say.” 

We  could  not  but  smile  at  the  energy  of  the  young 
Triptolcmus. 

“Evidently,”  we  said  to  him,  laughing,  “you 
have  been  reported.” 

He  laughed  again,  as  gayly  as  ever.  “ Well,  I 
confess  it.  But  I speak  as  much  for  others  as  for 
myself.” 

“ In  doing  which,  you  forget  to  mention  what  Mr. 
Bourcicault  said  to  his  audience.” 

“ He  said  that  he  had  early  discovered  the  fond- 
ness of  the  public  for  humbug  ; that  he  had  shaped 
his  career  accordingly  ; and  that  he  had  succeeded 
by  humbugging  the  public.” 

Triptolcmus  opened  his  mouth  in  a hearty  n'ar. 

“ But  that  is  neither  very  new  nor  very  funny,” 
said  wc,  rolling  in  our  Chair. 

“ No,  you  blessed  old  Easy  Chair,  of  course  it 
not ; but  the  circumstances  are.  Figure  a man  ar- 
riving with  a certain  reputation,  like  Mr.  Bourci- 
cault. He  is  a writer  of  plays  which  are  success- 
ful. He  announces  certain  evenings  devoted  to 
studies  of  Literature  and  Society.  The  audience 
assembles,  and  the  orator  says, ' You  like  my  plays. 
I wrote  them  to  make  money.  They  are  humbug. 
You  come  to  hear  me  lecture.  I know  what  suc- 
ceeds with  the  public — it  is  humbug.  I — I say  it — 
am  a humbugger  by  profession,  and  to-morrow  even- 
ing 1 invite  you,  who  are  so  easily  humbugged,  to 
come  and  hear  me  read  a play  of  mine,  which  I sold, 
and  hope  will  succeed,  and  have  therefore  made  as 
humbuggy  as  possible.*  Now  this  seems  to  me 
very  droll.” 

And  Triptolcmus  did  not  spare  his  laughter. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  humbug  is  the  secret 
of  a popular  lecturer’s  success  ?’* 

Triptolemus,  who  is  a popular  lecturer,  Was  not 
pleased  with  the  predicament.  He  looked  a little 
amused,  and  said  nothing.  At  length  he  asked, 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  humbug  ?** 

“ Oh  ! we  mean  gammon  and  spinach,”  said  we, 
seriously. 

“ Really,  your  question  is  not  easy  to  answer,” 
he  added,  after  a pause.  “ You  must  consider  that 
a miscellaneous  audience  is  composed  of  people  of 
every  variety  of  interest ; who  are  tired — who  are 
seeking  excitement — who  want  to  be  amused — who 
have  come  to  pass  the  evening  with  their  sweet- 
hearts, to  see  and  to  be  seen,  with  no  desire  of  in- 
struction, but  of  entertainment.  A scientific  lecturer 
has  a comparatively  easy  time.  His  audience  come 
to  learn,  and  he  is  prepared  to  teach.  Now  if  the 
miscellaneous  lecturer  has  something  that  he  really 
wishes  to  say,  he  must  gild  his  pill  with  great  cun- 
ning. If  he  preaches,  the  audience  goes  to  sleep ; 
if  he  proses,  they  flirt  and  talk ; or,  immortal  pow- 
ers ! some  of  them  actually  go  out — actually  squeak 
down  the  hall — every  creak  of  their  retreating  boots 
shouting  ‘Tedious!  tedious!  tedious!’  and  the 
whole  audience  looking  after  the  sinner  as  if  they 
entirely  sympathized  (at  least  it  seems  so  to  the  lec- 
I turer)  with  him,  and  secretly  envied  him  the  hero- 
ism of  his  open  departure.  It  is  an  awful  responsi- 
bility, that  of  departing  during  a lecture.  Every 
footstep  falls  upon  the  speaker’s  heart,  and  the  more 
sweetly  he  smiles,  and  the  more  intently  he  ad- 
dresses himself  with  vehemence  to  that  part  of  the 
audience  farthest  removed  from  the  delinquent,  the 
more  you  may  be  sure  his  heart  is  sinking  beneath 
that  terrible  retreat.” 
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It  was  our  turn  to  roar. 

**  Evidently y good  Triptolemus,  there  has  some* 
times  escaped  an  auditor  from  your  lecture.** 

“From  every  body’s,’*  exclaimed  he,  wiping  his 
forehead.  **  NoLK>dy  is  secure — nobody  who  has 
never  lectured  knows  how’  surely  a similar  experi- 
ence befalls  every  speaker;  but,  as  I said,  know- 
ing that  his  audience  is  to  be  composed  of  these 
varieties  of  persons,  all  drawm  to  the  hall  either  by 
the  desire  of  entertainment,  or  because  they  have 
bought  tickets  for  the  course.  But  he  also  knows 
that  if  he  merely  amuses  them — merely  tells  stories 
in  a way  to  make  them  laugh,  they  will  applaud, 
indeed,  but  shuffle  their  fingers  afterward,  and  say, 
* Yes,  it  was  amusing  enough,  but  flimsy,  very  flim- 
sy.’ Then  the  lecturer  must  neither  be  too  long  nor 
too  brief.  Yet,  however  brief  he  is — even  if  he 
speaks  so  short  a time  that  old  Mrs.  G rabbi  ns  com- 
plains that  she  did  not  get  her  money’s  worth — he 
IS  sure  to  see  a few’  dozers,  and  a great  deal  of  that 
open-eyed,  staring  sleepiness  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served extensively  in  churches  during  the  afternoon 
sermon.  Again,  if  he  does  not  make  the  people 
laugh,  it  were  belter  for  him  that  he  had  declined 
the  invitation  of  the  committee.  ‘ A verj’  solid  dis- 
course,’ says  the  deaf  deacon  of  the  parish,  who 
slept  comfortably  through  the  whole ; and  that  is  all 
the  praise  the  unhappy  lecturer  receives. 

“ How'  shall  he  hit  the  mark  ? Not,  as  I sincere- 
ly believe,  by  adopting  the  Bourcicault  theory.  The 
humbug  doctrine  of  life  goes  only  a little  w’ay. 
There  is  no  unexceptionable  rule,  but  success  is 
quite  as  like  to  reward  desert  as  pretense.  The 
secret  is  to  have  an  interest  in  some  matter  of  aver- 
age general  interest,  to  have  some  ideas  upon  the 
matter,  and  to  state  them  as  pleasantly  ns  you  can. 
Rouse  with  humor,  touch  with  pathos,  interest  with 
anecdote,  but  use  them  all  ns  embroidery  upon  your 
work.  Spread  your  table  with  what  luxuries  you 
will,  if  they  only  garnish  your  meats.  Children  like 
pure  pastry  and  endless  courses  of  candy  ; but  the 
sensible,  judging  portion  of  your  audience — they 
whose  decision  determines  the  popular  character 
and  value  of  your  lecture — arc  not  many,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  not  children,  nor  pleased  w ith  a rattle. 
Believe  that  in  every  audience  there  is  some  one 
man  or  womon  listening  to  you  with  the  profound- 
est  sympathy,  and  you  w'ill  find  that  you  can  not  al- 
together trifle,  and  that  you  will  really  be  address- 
ing yourself  to  that  individual  rather  than  to  the 
crowd.  Inquiry  will  show  you  that  the  lecturers 
who  amuse  only  arc  not  the  most  permanently  pop- 
ular. There  are  some  men  whom  the  committees 
apologize  to  you  for  inviting.  ‘We  must  have  all 
kind.s,*  they  say,  with  a deprecating  smile,  which  is 
intended  to  mean,  * W'e  ask  you,  my  dear  Sir,  both 
on  account  of  your  great  fame  in  general,  and  be- 
cause we  know  that  you  will  say  something  that  we 
shall  wish  to  hear.  We  invited  Mr.  Veclc  to  please 
the  girls  and  children.’  If  you  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  are  the  truly  popular  lecturers, 
and  universally  soiight,  you  will  find  them,  my  dear 
Easy  Chair,  to  be  not  the  most  amusing,  in  the  sense 
funny y but  men  who  have  a vigorous  and  natural 
feeling  for  all  the  great  popular  interests  of  the  time, 
and  a power  of  expression  var\*ing  in  richness,  lieau- 
ty,  imagination,  elegance,  and  force,  but  strictly  uni- 
form in  the  fact  of  being  individual  and  efiTcclivc. 
They  must  be  men  w hose  style  is  attractive  in  some 
way,  I grant ; but  the  tnie  secret  is  in  their  express- 
ing the  general  thought  and  feeling  of  the  audience. 
Hence  you  find  those  men  popular  who  arc  deeply 
interested  in  moral  reform  of  every  kind,  and  why  ? 


Because  the  popular  sympathy  of  this  country  is 
with  all  kinds  of  progress. 

**  1 am  prosing,  1 knowr,  but  I mean  to  itnisb.  In 
choosing  a subject,  the  lecturer  will  never  be  at  a 
loss  if  he  select  a theme  of  general  interest  upon 
which  he  has  a thought,  or  any  theme  which  he  can 
so  treat  as  to  bring  into  the  range  of  general  sympa- 
thy. The  public  has  the  deepest  interest  in  those 
things  that  affect  its  daily  life  ; yet  they  may  be  pre- 
sented cither  directly  or  indirectly,  as  matters  of  con 
trast  or  of  simple  characterization. 

“ Upon  my  word,  you  villainous  old  Easy  Chair 
I really  believe  you  are  nodding !” 

“ W'hy,”  said  we,  rather  guiltily,  “we  were  just 
dreaming  of  a pair  of  stealthy  boots  retreating  down 
the  aisle,  and  squeaking  ‘ tedious,  tedious,  tedious.* 
But  your  idea,  O gentle  Triptolemus,  is  very  clear, 
and  you  are  undoubtedly  correct.  Yet  one  thing 
follows  from  your  doctrine,  and  that  is,  that  it  re- 
quires a rather  peculiar  combination  of  gifts  to  make 
a man  a good  and  popular  lecturer.” 

“ I hate  to  waste  words  upon  a sleepy  Easy 
Chair,”  said  the  gallant  Trip;  “but  it  is  as  you 
say.  Many  a profound  and  elegant  scholar — many 
a subtle  thinker — many  a shrewd  and  sad  observer 
must  be  silent,  because  they  can  not  give  a popular 
form  to  their  thoughts.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
popular  lccturer.s  are  either  profound,  or  subtle,  or 
shrewd.  The  most  of  them  are  the  contrary.  They 
are  earnest,  and  sincere,  and  brilliant,  and  witty  , 
but  somehow  you  feel,  all  the  while,  that  they  are 
only  second-rate  men.  But  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  unpopular  arc  therefore  first- 
rate.  Tw  ice  two  arc  four,  but  twice  four  arc  not 
two.” 

So  saying,  Triptolemus  w’ished  us  a gay  good- 
morning,  and  left  us* half  asleep  in  our  Easy  Chair. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  never  so  universal  an 
interest  in  lectures  as  during  this  winter.  We  can 
not  hear  of  any  man,  at  all  successful  in  that  way, 
who  has  not  many  more  invitations  than  Iwi  can  at- 
tend to,  and  many  might  have  spoken  every  evening 
for  four  months,  could  they  have  accepted  all  the 
invitations  they  have  received.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  daily  journals  indulged  in  saga- 
cious editorials  upon  the  decline  of  the  lecture- 
passion  : the  public  had  been  long  enough  deceived  ; 
the  lecturers  were  shallow'  in  thought  and  gaudy  in 
style,  and  ignorance  in  the  desk  was  no  more  to  be 
allowed  than  any  wbern  elne.  There  was  some 
reason  for  this  criticism.  Lecturing  was  overdone 
in  the  city  last  winter.  Only  the  most  distinguished 
speakers  could  assemble  large  audiences  ; and  the 
feeling  of  depression  extended  to  this  season.  The 
People’s  Courses  were  discontinued,  and  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  lectures  in  the  city 
this  winter. 

But  the  country  is  wholly  alive.  Every  town  and 
village  has  its  Young  Men  a Associationj  or,  when 
that  is  not  organized,  a few  enterprising  young  men 
combine,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  to  secure  a 
series  of  good  lectures.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from 
Triptolemus  that  the  plan  succeeds.  Next  year  the 
enterprising  young  men  w’ill  form  themselves  into 
an  association,  and  lectures  w ill  become  one  of  the 
“institutions.”  Yet  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
few  in  number  arc  the  men  who  have  been  sought 
by  these  associations.  The  programme  of  a course 
of  lectures  in  Maine  has  almost  the  same  names  as 
a programme  in  Michigan.  The  lecturers  have  been 
summoned  to  extensive  and  fatiguing  travel,  and  il 
they  are  men  with  eyes  and  minds,  fancy  what  they 
see,  and  hear,  and  note.  It  is  a singular  education 
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for  a man  of  letters.  It  docs,  literally,  draw  him 
out  from  his  habits,  from  his  routine,  and  confront 
him  directly  with  men — and  women,  who  are  not 
the  least  formidable  of  his  critics. 

The  most  notable  lectures  in  New  York  during 
the  present  season  have  been  those  of  Dr.  Holmes 
upon  the  Poets.  They  were  delivered  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  succeeded  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  course  of  last  year.  Dr.  Holmes’s  lec- 
tures were  brilliant  and  gay.  They  repeated  the 
general  judgment  upon  the  eminent  contemporary 
poets  with  spirit  and  humor.  But  it  will  forever 
remain  a marvel  to  us  how  a humorist  can  be  a 
conservative,  and  how  a poet  could  estimate  Words- 
worth as  Dr.  Holmes  estimates  him.  Byron  sneered 
at  him,  it  is  true ; but  Byron  was  ignorant  of  the 
genius  of  Wordsworth,  and  died  before  his  great 
fhings  were  done.  That  the  sympathy  of  a man  of 
entirely  different  temperament  from  Wordsworth 
should  not  be  excited  by  him,  is  easily  understood  ; 
but  how  a genial  and  cultivated  critic  could  fail  to 
perceive  him  to  be  one  of  the  great  English  poets, 
is  unintelligible  ; for  a great  poet  is  like  a great 
natural  object.  Men  may  differ  about  lovely  nooks 
and  picturesque  prospects,  but  they  agree  in  the 
sublimity  of  Mont  Blanc.  So  they  may  differ  about 
Milnes,  or  Scott,  or  Crabbo,  or  Rogers,  but  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  Homer  and  Shaks- 
9 2 ire. 

Nor  could  we  forgive  the  Doctor  for  omitting 
Shelley  in  a course  of  six  lectures  upon  modern 
and  contemporary  English  Poets.  In  so  limited  a 
scope  he  ought  certainly  to  have  selected  represent- 
ative  poets,  and,  as  certainly,  Shelley  is  a represent- 
ative of  something,  and  Scott  and  Macaulay,  whom 
he  substituted,  poetically  represent  nothing. 

There  is  another  point  that  remains  in  our  mem- 
ory. It  seems  to  us  that  these  lectures  were  made, 
if  wc  may  say  so,  too  popular.  Thai  is,  it  occurred 
to  us,  as  we  listened,  is  this  all,  or  the  best,  that  so 
accomplished  a scholar,  so  sweet  a humorist,  so 
delightful  a man,  thinks  of  these  poets  ? Is  it  not 
rather  an  adaptation,  an  abridgment  for  the  use  of 
popular  audiences  ? And  such  reflections  reminded 
us  of  the  sore  temptation  to  which  lecturers  arc  sub- 
ject, to  talk  merely  quaintly  and  funnily,  to  aim  at 
a laugh,  and  to  sacrifice  to  a stamp  of  the  feet  the 
long  and  melodious  echo  of  appreciative  approba- 
tion. 

In  this  respect  they  do  not  show  well  by  Thack' 
Cray’s.  He  knew,  in  preparing  his  lectures  upon 
the  Wits  of  Queen  Anne,  that  his  audience  would 
be  the  Wits  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  knew  that  he 
w as  to  address  scholars,  poets,  men  and  women  of 
the  world  and  society,  who  knew  those  limes,  and 
those  men  and  their  works,  as  well  as  he  knew 
them.  His  success  could  only  lie  in  the  manner  of 
presenting  his  individual  opinion.  And,  therefore, 
his  lectures  are  works  of  consummate  art.  They 
arc  so  skillfully  elaborated,  that  all  sense  of  labor 
is  lost  in  their  transparent  simplicity.  Some  crit- 
ics among  ourselves  said  that  such  lectures  could 
be  made  by  the  score  out  of  Johnson’s  Lives.  Go 
to,  then ! and  make  them  by  the  score,  and  profit 
shall  be  in  proportion.  **  It’s  nothing  but  a little 
blocking  and  chiseling,”  said  the  surly  rival  of 
Phidias,  and  the  work  is  easily  done.”  But  the 
surly  rival’s  name  has  slipped  out  of  history,  and 
Phidias  is  immortal.  The  tender  grace  and  humane 
simplicity  of  Thackeray’s  lectures  are  marvelous. 
He  did  his  best  for  the  best  audience.  Is  it  not  a 
good  rule,  Triptolemus,  worthy  even  of  your  con- 
sideration ? 


W'ell,  well,  old  Easy  Chair ! as  he  would  call  us, 
is  so  garrulous,  that  we  believe  wc  have  delivered 
a tolerably  (or  intolerably)  long  lecture  ourselves. 
Lyceums  charmed  with  this  specimen,  are  request- 
ed to  apply  to  Easy  Chair,  and  they  shall  receive 
prompt  replies. 

We  like,  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  our  Chair 
the  centre  of  social  gossip,  for  much  is  to  be  learn- 
ed, if  Addison  may  be  believed,  from  this  observa- 
tion of  the  gay  world.  But  we  can  not  find  that 
there  is  any  thing  of  marked  importance  in  this  new 
season.  Wc  bad  supposed,  indeed,  that  we  should 
have  seen  white  velvet  robes,  ^ Vlmperatrice  Eu~ 
genie,  by  this  time  ; but  nothing  of  the  kind  do  we 
behold.  We  have  actually  longed  for  some  splen- 
did innovation.  We  did  really  hope  that  some  he- 
roic leader  of  fashion  would  have  received,  upon 
New  Year’s  day,  in  Turkish  trowsers.  Not  a 
stitch  of  it ! Nothing  but  the  same  old  silks,  and 
laces,  and  muslins. 

When  we  made  this  complaint  to  our  young 
friend  Agneau,  he  shrugged  his  little  shoulders,  and 
said,  in  his  little  voice,  with  a little  oath,  that,  for 
his  part,  he  really  believed  people  were  going  to 
give  up  dancing ; and  what  w ill  become  of  society 
then  ? Console  yourself,  dearest  Agneau  ; for  until 
youth  decays,  dancing  is  immortal.  Because  we 
old  Easy  Chairs  grow  serious  as  w’e  grow  old,  and 
look  solemnly  upon  hopping  when  we  can  no  longer 
hop,  do  not  believe  that  ginger  will  not  still  be 
i’  the  mouth. 

**  On  with  the  dance ! let  Joy  be  unconfined.*’ 

Agneau  grumbled. 

**  That’s  all  very  fine,”  said  he,  **  but  I assure  you 
we  do  not  dance  as  wc  did  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Even  those  girls  who  were  glad  enough  to  get  us  as 
partners  last  year,  now  pretend  to  look  down  upon 
us  as  * boys.’  The  truth  is,  they  are  growing  old, 
and  they  feel  it,  and  they  choose  to  show  it  in  this 
W'ay.  As  if  there  were  not  plenty  of  younger  sis- 
ters coming  up  ! The  other  evening  I said  to  Poly 
hymnia  Trelawney,  ‘What  a pretty  girl  Ardelia 
Bottomry l>ond  is  !’  ‘ Girl,  indeed  !’  said  she  ; ‘she 
is  a woman.*  And  yet  I know  that  Miss  Bottomry 
bond  IS  not  more  than  twenty-two.  But  1 suppose 
that  Miss  Polyhymnia  thought  I was  too  young  to 
make  so  free  with  a young  lady  as  to  call  her  ‘ girl.* 
Well,  1 w’on*t  offend  her  in  that  way.  I will  an- 
nounce every  where  that  she’s  not  a young,  but  an 
old  girl.” 

And  the  fierce  little  Agneau  pulled  up  his  shirt 
collar. 

Upon  further  inquiry  of  friends  about  our  Chair, 
we  arc  inclined  to  l>elieve  that  Agneau  is  partially 
correct.  Dancing  is  somewhat  on  the  decline  in 
the  gay  circles.  But  it  is  mainly  because,  like  lec- 
turing, it  has  been  overdone.  When  people  do  no- 
thing but  dance  in  society,  of  course  only  dancers 
w ill  go  to  parties.  It  is  a perfectly  clear  case.  Now 
we  old  Easy  Chairs  are  fond  of  a quiet  rubber.  But 
there  are  no  more  card-tables  in  good  society.  Our 
friend,  the  Rector,  likes  a brisk,  sensible  discussion ; 
but  when  feet  are  trodden  upon  every  moment  by 
whirling  partners,  discussion  is  impossible.  Pleas- 
ant conversation,  too,  disappears  in  the  rout.  The 
fact  is,  that  a ball  should  only  be  a part  of  a party. 

The  pleasures  of  life  arc  not  to  be  estimated  by 
any  outw’ard  or  abstract  standards.  A lover’s  rap- 
tures are  rather  amusing  when  he  is  cool  and  old, 
and  his  adorable  Dulcinca,  to  whom  he  swore  such 
prodigious  fidelity,  is  married  to  old  Hezekioh  Bump 
and  has  grown  fat.  It  is  so  with  all  passion.  The 
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exhilaration  of  dancing  is  the  drunkenness  of  grace 
and  youthful  passion.  If  you  have  no  passion,  O 
discreet  and  pallid  Agneau,  you  may  dance,  but  you 
know  not  dancing. 

That  estimable  youth  was  whistling  to  himself : 
and  saying  that  he  hoped  to  see  us  at  Mrs.  Brin* 
die’s  ball,  in  the  evening,  he  retired. 

But  we,  who  go  to  balls  no  more,  lay  back  in  our 
Chair,  and  dropped  into  meditation.  Terpsichore 
came  floating  through  imagination,  and  led  us,  reel- 
ing, far  and  far  back  into  old  days.  How  gladly  we 
followed  — how  gayly  we  greeted  those  days  and 
their  companions — for  the  sun  of  May  shone  eternal 
in  our  sky  ; how  softly  sounded  thy  voice,  Artemis 
— ^how  soundly  we  fell  asleep  ! 

The  Astor  Library  is  at  length  opened.  It  is  re- 
ally a historical  event,  because,  until  now,  there  has 
been  no  collection  of  books  in  the  country  which 
was  at  all  complete  ; there  was,  in  fact,  no  Librar}” 
of  a foundation  so  generous  as  this.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  no  book  requiring  extensive  re- 
search could  be  written  this  side  of  the  sea.  Our 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  have  been  compelled  to 
go  abroad  to  consult  foreign  collections.  This  must 
still  be  the  case  to  a great  extent ; but  if  we  under- 
stand rightly  the  scope  of  the  Astor  Library,  it  is 
within  its  plan  to  obtain  all  books  that  any  gentle- 
man engaged  upon  a work  may  require.  This  is 
obviously  the  surest  way  of  completing  the  collec- 
tion in  every  department.  A student  in  any  par- 
ticular direction  knows,  better  than  any  one  else 
can  know,  the  precise  quality  and  quantity  of  books 
demanded.  As  he  advances  in  his  studies  and 
learns  of  other  treatises,  unknown  even  to  him  be- 
fore they  are  obtained,  and  thus,  by  the  simultane- 
ous study  of  many  men  in  various  departments,  the 
Library  is  constantly  perfecting  itself  upon  every 
side. 

It  appears  that  there  are  eighty  thousand  books 
already  upon  the  shelves ; and  although  Mr.  Cogs- 
well, the  ablest  of  our  Librarians,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  work,  as  great  artists  devote  them- 
selves to  art,  modestly  disclaims  the  fine  things  that 
have  been  claimed  for  the  Library,  in  respect  to  its 
extent,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  under  what  pecu- 
liar advantages  this  Library  has  been  accumulated. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  probably  no  man  in 
the  country  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  Mr. 
Cogswell,  both  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
scholarship,  and  by  his  unwonted  accomplishment 
as  a bibliopole.  Then  he  w’orked  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  experience  of  all  predecessors  in  collect- 
ing Libraries.  He  could  avoid  all  the  errors  w'hich 
they  were  obliged  to  make.  He  stood  upon  their 
shoulders,  so  to  say.  Besides  all  this,  the  great  Li- 
braries of  Europe,  although  very  much  superior  in 
extent  to  the  Astor  Library,  are  encumbered  with 
an  immense  amount  of  useless  literary  lumber, 
which,  w'hile  it  swells  the  aggregate,  confuses  the 
student  by  its  mere  mass.  The  amount  of  useless 
volumes  may  readily  be  imagined,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  many  European  states,  one  copy 
or  more  of  each  book  published  must  be  presented 
to  certain  libraries.  Many  of  those  collections, 
also,  are  imperfectly  catalogued,  and  are  by  no 
means  of  convenient  arrangement,  while  in  many 
of  the  Italian  Libraries,  especially,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  merely  curious  or  costly  books. 

Now  the  Astor  books  are  of  an  ascertained  value  ; 
all  the  lumber  is  omitted ; they  are  all  viorking  vol- 
umes, and  so  admirably  catalogued  that  there  need 
be  no  delay  in  obtaining  whatever  work  is  desired. 


We  call  them  working  volumes,  for  this  is  a work 
ing  Library.  It  is  thrown  open  to  the  public  with- 
out price,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all.  But  it  is  not  a 
Circulating  Library.  We  say  it,  rising  from  our 
Easy  Chair  in  reverence,  that  it  is  not  for  girls  to 
get  novels  from,  nor  for  idlers  to  have  a convenient 
club-roorn.  It  is  a place  to  be  frequented  for  study. 
Therefore  the  books  are  not  to  be  removed.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  to  expose  such  books  to  the 
thousand  risks  of  removal.  But  whatever  book  you 
wish  w ill  be  furnished  to  you  in  a spacious  and 
agreeable  room,  w ith  every  convenience  for  annola 
lion  and  extract.  Therefore  w'e  conceive  that  we 
are  justified  in  calling  it  a matter  of  historical  im 
portance,  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  movements 
ever  made  in  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion. 

Consider,  too,  who  did  it.  Mr.  Astor  was  a man 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  pursuits  very  foreign 
to  literature  and  science,  and  yet,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  dispose  of  his  immense  fortune, 
he  felt  that  he  ow'cd  something  to  the  country  in 
which  it  had  been  amassed,  and  that  he  could  in  no 
way  so  wisely  benefit  it  as  by  founding  a library 
upon  this  generous  basis.  It  was  a worthy  homage 
of  Trade  to  Letters.  It  was  well  that  the  richest 
man  of  the  most  money-making  country  should  thus 
testify  his  sincere  respect  for  those  interests  which 
arc  beyond  gold — those  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathies of  which  gold,  when  it  is  put  to  its  best  use, 
is  only  the  humble  servant. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  w'ho  was  a very  remarkable  and 
skillful  literary  artist,  if  he  w'as  not  a man  of  genius, 
wrote  a poem  upon  “ Bells,”  of  which  the  music  is 
wonderful.  It  has  the  fluent  jingle  of  peals,  and 
sleigh-bells,  and  solemn  clock-strikings,  but  con- 
tinually recurs  to  the  refrain  of  the  jingling  “bells, 
bells,  bells,  bells.”  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
triumphs  of  versification ; and  the  proof  is  in  the 
constant  suggestion  of  the  poem  by  the  merry  sound 
of  the  saturnalia  of  sleighing.  We  dwellers  in  the 
Middle  States  share  the  sympathies  of  North  and 
South.  It  is  here  that  w'e  organize  Union  Commit- 
tees ; and  it  is  here  that,  w'hen  we  have  a chance, 
we  pile  cutters  and  sleighs  of  all  sizes  and  forms 
with  bundles  of  men,  w'omen,  and  children,  and 
dash  away  as  merrily  as  in  the  crispest  January 
days  in  the  most  wintery  village  of  New  England. 
Especially  this  year  wc  have  had  high  frolic.  The 
great  storm  that  blockaded  Boston  was  conquered 
by  New  York  as  it  fell,  and  the  jubilant  triumph 
was  celebrated  upon  the  battle-field  with  every  wild 
demonstration.  New-Year’s  day  in  New  York  was 
memorable.  Never  was  the  Plutonic  city  so  eman- 
cipated from  its  worship  and  fanaticism.  Rome,  in 
the  very  acme  of  the  Carnival,  might  have  paused, 
appalled,  at  the  exhilaration  of  the  young  metrop- 
olis. The  sun  shone  brightly  through  a cloudless 
air  upon  streets  swarming  with  merry  crowds,  slip- 
ping along  upon  foot,  or  flashing  by,  muiHcd  close 
in  brilliant  skins — shops,  business,  three  per  cents 
— even  ten  per  cents  forgotten,  and  the  astonished 
day,  amid  shouts  and  far-resonant  hilarity,  drew'  to 
a close  over  New  York  devoted  utterly  to  friend- 
ship and  pleasure.  It  was  a happy  triumph — a 
bright  exception.  Who  will  not  remember  thv 
New-Year  of  ’54  in  New'  York  as  he  recalls  the 
Carnival  of  ante-revolutionary  days  in  Rome  T 
Yes,  and  w ithout  that  secret  sadness  which  alw  ays 
waits  upon  joy  in  the  old  and  fated  countries— 
making  a melancholy  mirth.  • 

Yet,  although  sleighing  made  the  New-Ycar  so 
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gay,  and  although  aleighing,  in  regions  subject  to 
snow,  is  immcmorially  and  traditionally  so  delight- 
ful, yet,  Dr.  Johnson  was  right.  So,  also,  w as  he 
in  the  matter  of  sea-voyaging.  “ In  jail,  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned,”  is  the  short  summary  of 
going  to  sea,  and  his  crusty  exposition  of  sleighing 
we  all  know  well  enough.  By-the-by,  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  his  amusing  autobiography,  gives  the  best  detailed 
and  involuntary  commentary  upon  Dr.  Johnson’s 
opinion  of  going  to  sea,  by  describing  his  voyage 
from  England  to  Italy. 

The  indignant  Jehu,  who  delignts  to  fold  himself 
in  a buffalo,  and  to  glide,  like  a ghost,  behind  a ffeet 
horse,  over  glassy  smooth  snow,  has  a great  deal  of 
poetry  in  hin  claim  ; and  a great  deal  too,  in  his  ap- 
pearance. N o wheeled  carriage  rumbling  and  bu  mp- 
ing  along  country  ruts  or  city  pavements,  can  com- 
pare, for  a moment,  in  poetic  grace  or  suggestion 
with  the  sleigh  that  slips  noiselessly,  that,  in  truth, 
glances  along  the  intolerable  brilliance  of  sun-smit-  i 
ten  snow,  with  no  other  sound  than  the  airy,  silvery 
syllabling  of  bells.  But  the  Muses  love  a southern  j 
air,  and  a southern  sun.  It  is  only  looking  through 
the  pleasant  window,  from  the  inside,  that  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  sleighing  is  perceived.  To  be 
actually  engaged  in  making  that  poetry  by  stepping 
into  the  cutter  and  taking  the  lines,  is  to  be  con- 
scious only  of  frost-tipped  nose.s  and  icy  lumps  of 
feet.  It  is  a prodigiously  fine  thing  to  thump  your 
hands  against  your  shuddering  knees,  and  to  cr}', 
with  breath  that  visibly  curls  from  your  mouth,  and 
mocks  you,  “How  glorious!”  but  yet,  comfort  is 
comfort  , and  cold  is  cold.  If  good  drinking  and  mer- 
ry dancing  can  only  be  bought  by  cold  sleigh-rides, 
it  is  a rueful  bargain.  We  are  well  content  to  hurry 
along  the  sidew  alks,  and  allow  who  will  to  dash  be- 
hind the  jingling  bells — “the  tintinabulation  that  so 
musically  swells  from  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells.” 
It  is  only  an  old  Easy  Chair  that  speaks,  but  we 
could  w'ith  equal  willingness  slip  along  a path  of 
perpetual  summer,  and  leave  winter  to  snow  itself 
aw'ay  in  unknown  boreal  latitudes.  Whoever  has 
drunk  “ a beaker  of  the  warm  South,”  and  felt  it 
fermenting  along  liis  veins,  will  indulge  in  a very 
ameliorated  enthusiasm  for  sleighing. 

Dior’s  StfltDtr. 

He  was  no  “ thin-skinned”  person  who  wrote  the 
following  in  defense  of  that  annoying,  nimble 
nuisance,  the  Flea.  What!  attempt  to  palliate, 
even  to  praise^  the  conduct,  and  exalt  the  modus 
operandi  of  that  little  black,  almost  imperceptible 
rascal,  which  so  many  thousands  have  denuded 
themselves  to  find,  and,  after  all,  searched  for  in 
vain  ! By-and-by  we  shall  have  crusaders  for  the 
“ fights  of  vermin  !”  But  just  listen  to  such  argu- 
ments as  may  be  brought  forward  to  sustain  a bad 
cause.  No  wonder  that  an  advocate  of  such  a sub- 
ject should  also  come  to  iho  rescue  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  “ the  housekeeper’s  friend,”  the  Spider  ! 

“ whose  touch,  so  exquisitely  fine. 

Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.” 

“ In  usefulness  to  the  human  race,  no  insect  of 
the  entomological  catalogue  can  compete  with  the 
sprightly,  jumping,  glossy  little  flea.  It  possesses 
all  the  virtues  of  all  the  others,  with  an  exemption 
from  their  evil  propensities.  When  forced,  by  the 
gnaw’ings  of  hunger,  to  appease  its  delicate  appe- 
tite, it  gently  inserts  its  attenuated  mandible  into 
the  flesh  (oh,  that^s  it,  is  it  ?),  and  with  the  skill  of  a 
Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  elegantly  extracts  therefrom 


I an  imperceptible  atom  of  serous  blood  for  that  in- 
dispensable purpose,  the  loss  of  which  may  servo, 
though  it  can  not  be  missed  by  the  owner.  (We 
have  felt  sneh  a loss  severely.)  Hence,  mutual 
benefits  are  exchanged.  0 how  unlike  the  hum.in 
recipients  of  equal  favors,  who  give  nothing  in  rc 
turn,  unless  it  be  to  add  insult  to  injury ! The 
grateful  flea  leaves  behind  a significant  memento 
(‘  well,  he  docs a color  of  glowing  red,  that  mi^dit 
vie  W'ith  the  bashful  blushes  of  a lady’s  cheek,  ns  a:i 
ample  compensation  for  the  tiny  morsel  it  has  re- 
ceived. By  its  vigilant  promptings,  lazy,  slcr]»y 
watch-dogs,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  mas- 
ter’s property,  are  kept  awake  to  a ‘ realizing  sense’ 
of  their  duty.  By  its  pungent  insinuations,  it  af 
fords  titillating  empldyment  to  indolent,  indigent 
vagabonds  (with  or  without  mustaches),  which  saves 
them  from  an  ignominious  death  by  ennui,  melon 
choly,  dyspepsia,  or  suicide.” 

With  some  poisonous  insects  it  is  “a  word  and 
a blow,  and  the  blow  comes  first  ;*'  but  the  cow 
ardly  flea  gives  wortl,  before  or  after  attack ; and 
w hile  you  arc  soothing  the  pain  which  he  has  given 
your  “front,”  he  is  renewing  the  assault  in  the 
“rear.”  How  much  more  generous  is  the  warfare 
of  the  musquito  * He  approaches  you  with  a song, 
which  somebody  has  translated,  with  great  faithful 
ness,  as  follows : 

“What  the  * ’Skeeter*  said  to  the  Sleep 
INO  Gentleman*  H— u— m I hum!  shut  your 
eyes,  Sir,  the  noise  you  hear  is  flies,  Sir : awh — m * 
don’t  be  scared,  Sir;  go  to  sleep — your  sheets  are 
aired.  Sir  : hu — m ' — a hymn  it  is  I’m  singing ; it’s 
music  in  your  ear  is  ringing : I won’t  sling  you, 
sling  you,  s — t — i — ng ! I’d  scorn  to  do  so  mean  u 
thing  ! A h — u — m — bug  it  is.  /don’t  bite.  Take 
care  ! don’t  slap  ; I never  fight.  Slap  ! whang  ’ 
Take  care,  you  nearly  hit  me.  ’Twas  me,  ’tAa.s 
me,  my  friend,  that  bit  ye.  There — there  again  ! il 
comes  to  blow  s.  You  fool,  it  didn’t  touch  your  nose  ! 
What  in  the  world’s  the  use  of  slapping  your  own 
face,  when  you  should  be  napping  ? A — he — m ' 
don’t  be  alarmed ; you  really  ought  to  be  quite 
charmed.  H — u — m ! hum  ! don’t  play  the  boy ; I 
merely  sang  your  lullaby.  A whang  again ! there, 
there  you  go  ! No  use — you  can’t  hit  me,  you  know. 
Now  go  to  sleep.  Oh  ho  ! you’re  going.  Now  for 
a feast,  my  friend ; I ‘go  in.’  All  right — ^he’s  gofle  ; 
I’ll  have  my  fill.  So  now,  old  Sleepy,  here’s  my 

hiur 


The  following  exquisite  story  is  attributed  to  La 
MARTlNE  ; but  if  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  told 
many  years  ago  by  an  English  traveler  in  Turkey, 
who  translated  it  from  the  language  of  that  country 
“ In  the  tribe  of  Negedeh  there  was  a horse  whose 
fame  w'as  spread  far  and  near,  and  a Bedouin,  of 
another  tribe,  w’hose  name  was  Daber,  desired  ox 
tremely  to  possess  it.  Having  in  vain  offered  for  it 
his  camels  and  his  whole  W’ealth,  he  at  length  hit 
upon  the  following  device,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  object  of  his  desire.  He  resolved  to  stain 
his  face  wriih  the  juice  of  an  herb,  to  clothe  himself 
in  rags,  to  tic  his  legs  and  neck  together,  so  as  to 
appear  like  a lame  beggar. 

“ Thus  equipped,  he  went  to  wait  for  Naber,  the 
ow’ner  of  the  horse,  who  he  knew*  was  to  pass  that 
way.  When  he  saw  him  approaching  on  his  beau 
tiful  steed,  he  cried  out  in  a w'cak  voice, 

*“  I am  a poor  stranger : for  three  days  I have 
been  nnable  to  move  from  this  spot  to  look  for  food. 
1 am  dying!  Help  me.  and  Heaven  will  rsw*ard 
you!’ 
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^*The  Bedouin  kindly  offered  to  take  him  upon 
hie  hone  and  carry  him  home  ; but  Daber  replied, 

“ ‘Alas  ! I can  not  rise  : I have  no  strength  left.* 

“Naber,  touched  with  pity,  dismounted,  led  his 
horse  to  the  spot,  and  with  great  difHculty  set  the 
seeming  beggar  on  his  back.  But  no  sooner  did 
Daber  feel  himseb  in  the  saddle,  than  he  set  spurs 
to  the  steed,  and  galloped  off,  calling  out,  as  he  rode, 

“ ‘ It  is — it  is  1,  Daber  !* 

**  Naber  called  after  him  to  stop  and  listen.  Cer- 
tain of  not  being  pursued,  he  turned,  and  halted  at 
a short  distance  from  Naber,  who  was  armed  with 
a spear. 

“ * You  have  taken  my  horse,’  said  Naber ; ‘ and, 
since  Heaven  has  willed  it,  1 give  you  joy  of  it ; 
Init  I conjure  you  never  to  tell  to  any  one  how  you 
obtained  it.* 

“ ‘ And  why  not  ?*  asked  Daber. 

**  * Because,’  said  the  noble  Arab,  * another  roan 
might  be  really  ill,  and  men  would  fear  to  help  him. 
You  would  be  the  cause  of  many  refusing  to  per- 
form an  act  of  charity,  for  fear  of  being  duped  as  I 
have  been.* 

**  Struck  w'lth  shame  at  these  words,  Daber  was 
silent  for  a moment ; then  springing  from  the  horse, 
rciu rned  it  to  its  owner,  and  embraced  him.  Naber 
made  ium  accompany  him  to  his  tent,  where  they 
passed  a few  days  together,  and  became  friends  for 
life.” 


A GOOD  Story  was  once  told  of  a connoisseur  in 
the  fine  arts,  who  said  to  a friend, 

I wish  you  would  come  up  to  my  house  and  see 
a picture  1 have  just  purchased.  1 wish  you  to  give 
me  your  candid  opinion  of  it.  A friend  of  mine, 
who  thinks  he’s  a judge,  had  the  impudence  to  tell 
me  last  night  that  it  w'os  not  an  original.  1 should 
tike  to  hear  another  man  say  that  it  was  not  an 
original ; I think  1 should  almost  be  tempted  to 
knock  him  down  ^ But  you  come  up  and  see  it, 
and  give  me  your  candid  and  unbiased  opinion  of 
the  picture  !*’ 

Here  was  ” freedom  of  opinion”  with  a vengeance ; 
and  something  like  the  ” liberty  of  action”  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  Colonel  McLane  to  the  troops 
under  his  command,  before  going  into  winter-quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge.  They  w’ere  suffering  for  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  and  Congress  had  been  re- 
peatedly petitioned  for  that  relief  w hich  it  was  not 
in  their  pow’cr  to  bestow.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Colonel  McLane  paraded  his  band  of  suf- 
fering soldiers,  and  harangued  them  as  follows  : 

“ Fellow  soldiers ! you  have  served  your  country 
faithfully  and  truly.  We  have  fought  hard  fights 
together  against  a hard  enemy.  You  are  in  a bad 
way  for  comfortable  clothes,  and  it  almost  makes 
me  cry  to  see  you  tracking  your  half-frozen  bloody 
feet  on  the  cold  icy  ground.  But  Congress  can’t 
help  it,  nor  can  I.  Now  if  any  of  you  want  to  re- 
turn home,  to  leave  the  army  at  such  a time  as  this, 
you  can  go.  Let  those  who  would  like  to  go  step 
out  four  paces  in  front — fiiU”  (he  added)  “ the  first 
man  that  steps  out,  if  I don’t  choot  him,  my  name  is 
not  McLane !” 

It  is  needless  to  acd,  that  not  a solitary  **  volun- 
teer for  home”  was  to  be  found  in  the  ranks. 


A CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Coleridge,  ” as  illustrating,  by  contrast, 
the  grief  * which  passeth  show,’  of  the  poor  shoe- 
maker, who  lost  his  rootlicrless  and  only  little  boy,” 
as  recorded  in  the  letter  from  “Mr.  Timmins,”  in 
a late  “ Drawer  *” 


“ Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever  else 
he  suffers,  as  to  pain  inflicted  or  pleasure  denied, 
has  a ehildy  in  whom  he  hopes,  and  on  whom'  he 
dotes.  Poverty  may  grind  him  to  the  dust;  ob- 
scurity may  cast  its  dark  mantle  over  him ; his 
voice  may  be  unknown  to  his  neighbors  ; even  pain 
may  rack  his  joints,  and  sleep  flee  from  his  pillow  ■ 
but  he  has  n gem  with  which  he  would  not  part  for 
wealth-defying  computation  — for  fame  filling  a 
world’s  ear — for  the  highest  wealth,  for  the  sweet 
est  sleep  that  ever  fell  on  mortal  eyes  !” 


The  ensuing  parody  upon  the  old  and  popular 
song  of  “ Ben  is  not  only  very  good  os  a paro- 

dy, but  it  includes  a lesson  that  may  reach  the  heart 
of  some  young  inebriate,  whom  more  serious,  sober 
counsels  might  fail  to  reach  : 

“ Oh ! donH  you  remember  the  boys,  Ben  Bait. 

The  boys  with  noses  so  red. 

Who  drank  with  delight  whenever  they  met, 

And  always  went  drunk  to  bed  ? 

In  the  old  grave-yard,  in  the  edge  of  the  town. 

In  corners  obscure  and  lone, 

They  have  gone  to  rest,  and  the  gay  young  sprigs 
Have  dropped  off  one  by  one ! 

“ Oh ! don’t  you  remember  the  jug,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Where  oa  we’ve  lain  In  the  summer  hours, 

And  drank  to  our  utmost  fill  ? 

The  spring  is  filled  with  mud,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  the  wild  hogs  root  around, 

And  the  good  old  jug,  and  its  whisky  sweet, 

Lies  broken  and  spill’d  on  the  ground. 

“ Oh ! don’t  you  remember  the  tavern.  Bon  Bolt, 

And  the  bar-keeper,  kind  and  true  ; 

And  the  little  nook  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

Where  we  sw'allow’d  the  rum  he  drew  ? 

The  tavern  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  bottles  are  crack’d  and  dry. 

And  of  all  * the  boys’  who  * spree’d’  it  there, 

There  remain  but  you  and  1 !** 

The  following  instances  of  “ putting  the  carl  be 
fore  the  horse”  in  the  w'ay  of  antecedents,  were 
taken  from  a single  copy  of  a London  paper  : 

“ Among  the  advertisements  we  find  the  eirsiiing 
remarkable  announcements  of  fact.s,  which  fairly 
come  under  the  head  of  phenomena,  viz. : 

“ We  are  told  in  one  place  that  there  may  be  had 
* An  airy  bedroom  for  a gentleman  tw'enty-two  feel 
long  and  fourteen  feet  w'ide.’  The  bedroom  ought 
indeed  to  be  * airy,’  to  accommodate  a gentleman 
of  such  formidable  dimensions  ! 

“ Again,  we  read  of  ‘ A house  for  a family  in  good 
repair,*  w'hich  is  advertised  to  be  let,  writh  immedi- 
ate possession.  A family  in  good  repair,  means, 
no  doubt,  one  in  which  none  of  the  members  are  at 
all  ‘ cracked.* 

“ The  last  oddity  is  an  announcement  of  their 
being  now  vacant  ‘ A delightful  gentleman’s  resi- 
dence.* The  * delightful  gentleman’  must  be  rather 
proud  of  his  delightful  qualities,  to  allow  himself  to 
be  thus  strangely  advertised.” 

This  incident,  told  by  a humane  rail-road  con 
duotor  on  one  of  tlie  roads  leading  out  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  is  too  good  not  to  find  a place  in  the 
“ Drawer.”  The  entire  story  is  too  long  for  our 
crowded  space.  It  may  suffice  to  premise,  briefly, 
that  the  conductor  had  been  very  kind  to  the  family 
of  a poor  Irish  laborer  (w  ho  had  lived  on  the  ro:ul, 
but  who  was  accidentally  run  over  by  the  train  some 
months  before),  carrying  them  little  things,  taking 
the  widow  to  a distant  Catholic  church  free  of 
charge,  on  Sundays,  &c.  dtc. 
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**  That  was  during  the  summer.  One  night  the 
next  winter  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow : we  were  running  to 
‘make  time,*  when,  on  turning  a curve,  the  engi- 
neer saw  a waving  light  on  the  track,  and  we  soon 
heard  some  one  ahead  shouting.  1 was  then  out  on 
the  platform.  The  engineer  slacked  up  and  stopped 
the  engine,  and  we  got  out  and  went  ahead  in  the 
dark,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

“ There  it  was  ! A large  land-slide  had  fallen 
across  the  track,  near  the  shanty  of  that  old  Irish 
woman.  She  had  built  up  a large  fire,  and  waited 
and  watched  for  the  train  ; for  the  curves  were  so 
sharp  that  we  might  have  been  plump  upon  the  slide 
before  w'e  could  see  it. 

“ So  when  w^e  ran  up,  there  was  the  old  woman, 
with  her  calico  cap,  swinging  a chunk  of  fire  like 
a revolving  light-house ; and  there  w'ere  the  little 
Irish  boys  carrying  brush,  like  so  many  little  beav- 
ers. She  had  watched  all  that  night  in  the  cold ; 
and  but  for  her,  in  another  minute  we  should  have 
run  into  a pile  of  dirt  and  rocks  as  big  as  Barnum’s 
Holel.  I should  certainly  have  been  killed,  for  I 
was  standing  on  the  platform.  What  w'ould  have 
become  of  the  passengers  and  train,  you  can  guess 
as  wrell  as  I can. 

“The  passengers  made  up  about  eighty  dollars 
for  the  old  woman  ; the  company  afterward  gave  her 
a shanty  rent-free  ; the  brakemen  and  engineers 
bought  her  a cow,  and  she  made  out  very  well.  But 
when  1 handed  the  money  to  her  that  night,  she  said, 

“ ‘ Gintlemen  and  ladies,  1 am  thankful  to  yees 
for  what  ye  may  givQ.me  ; but  what  I did  was  most- 
ly on  account  of  him  there.  He  was  kind  and 
thoughtful  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  I’d  ha’ 
watched  till  I froze  before  harrum  should  have  come 
to  him,  if  I could  have  helped  it.’ 

“It  made  me  choke  right  up.” 

We  don’t  know  when  wc  have  encountered  a 
more  striking  illustration  than  this  of  the  self-re- 
warding “ luxury  of  doing  good,”  equally  applicable, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  the  doer  and  the  recipient. 

T UAT  is  a very  touching  picture,  which  is  drawn 
by  a modem  traveler,  of  a blind  sculptor,  whom  he 
fell  in  with  at  InnsprUck,  in  the  Tyrol.  His  name 
WHS  Kleinhaus ; and  this  is  a brief  synopsis  of  his 
history : 

When  five  years  of  age,  ho  was  attacked  with  the 
sQiaibpox  ; it  aifected  his  eyes,  and  finally  made 
him  entirely  blind.  Before  he  had  lost  his  sight,  he 
had  often  played  with  those  little  wooden  figures 
which  are  so  skillfully  carved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
die  Tyrol,  and  had  even  attempted  to  handle  a knife, 
nnd  to  form  a statuette  himself. 

^hen  no  longer  permitted  to  behold  the  light, 
uis  thoughts  unceasingly  turned  to  those  images  he 
was  wont  to  contemplate  with  so  much  pleasure, 
and  which  he  would  gladly  have  imitated.  Then 
he  would  take  them  between  his  hands,  feel  them, 
and  try  to  console  himself  for  not  being  able  to  see 
by  measuiing  them  with  his  fingers.  Feeling  them 
again  and  again,  and  turning  them  over  in  every 
^''^ay,  he  was  able  by  degrees  to  comprehend  from 
the  touch,  the  exact  proportions  of  the  figure  ; niuU- 
omuiag  upon  wood,  marble,  or  bronze,  the  features 
of  the  face  and  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
thus  to  judge  of  the  niceties  of  a w’ork  of  art. 

hen  he  had  acquired  this  skill,  he  one  day  ask- 
ed himself  whether  he  could  not  succeed  in  supply- 
ing the  loss  of  sight  by  the  keen  sense  of  touch  with 
which  he  w as  gifted.  His  father  and  mother  were 
hoih  dead ; he  found  himself  alone  and  destitute, 


and  rather  than  beg,  he  resolved  to  make  out, 
through  his  own  exertions,  a means  of  subsistence. 

Taking  a piece  of  wood  and  a chisel,  he  at  length 
began  to  work.  His  first  attempts  were  very  troub 
Icsomc  and  very  trifling.  Frequently  did  the  un 
conscious  blind  man  destroy,  by  one  notch  made 
too  deep,  a piece  of  work  to  which  he  had  diligently 
devoted  long  days  of  labor.  Such  obstacles  would 
have  discouraged  any  other  ; but  his  love  for  art  in 
duced  him  to  persevere. 

After  very  many  efforts,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
using  his  chisel  with  a steady  hand,  and  so  care- 
fully would  he  examine  each  fold  of  the  drapery, 
one  after  another,  and  the  contour  of  each  limb,  that 
he  saw,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  his  fingers,  the  figure 
he  intended  to  copy. 

Thus  he  proceeded  by  degrees,  until  he  attained 
to  what  seems  an  almost  incredible  perfection,  foi 
he  is  now  able  to  enfrravefrom  memory  the  features  of 
a face,  and  produce  a perfect  resemblance  ! 

He  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  but  robust,  and 
works  every  day,  as  in  his  youth.  During  the 
course  of  his  career  he  has  sculptured  several  hun- 
dred figures.  He  lives  alone  in  his  humble  apart- 
ment, and  supplies  all  his  wants  from  the  produce 
of  his  sculpture.  He  is  of  a cheerful  disposition ; 
no  vain  desires  agitate  him  ; no  ambition  for  honbr 
or  riches  troubles  the  dreams  of  the  blind  artist. 
His  mind  is  wholly  occupied  with  better  thoughts. 
He  commences  his  work  in  the  morning,  and  as  it 
advances,  his  face  becomes  more  and  more  ani- 
mated, and  his  soul  expands.  “ 1 feel,”  he  says, 
“ each  work  of  art  that  is  presented  to  roe,  and  each 
piece  that  I carve,  even  to  the  very  minutest  part, 
and  I am  as  content  with  it  as  if  I bad  beheld  it 
with  my  own  eyes.” 

What  a forcible  illustration  is  this  of  the  beautiful 
sentence  of  Sterne : “ God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb  !”  Here  is  seen  the  true  “ compensa- 
tion” in  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence , 
like  the  light  that  was  formed  from  the  Source  of 
all  light  and  life,  into  the  dark  recesses  of  poor 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  seemed  shi'.t  out  from  the 
world,  and  almost  from  her  Maker,  being  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind. 


California  is  not  only  the  **land  of  gold,”  it  is 
the  land  of  poetry,  also,  as  the  annexed  beautiful 
effusion  sufficiently  demonstrates.  It  should  be 
premised  that  the  “ Sammy”  mentioned  below  wrss 
left  in  California ; he  afterward  returned  rich ; and 
— but  he  tells  his  own  story  : 

“ I started  olT,  as  luck  did  hap. 

To  see  my  Blonsalinda ; 

1 saw  her  in  a w'ldow’s  cap, 

A sluing  at  a window. 

^ She  told  me  that  her  husband  Joe, 

The  very  morning  of  her  marriage. 

Had  fairn  and  broke  his  precious  ne^i 
A getting  in  the  carriage. 

**  And  how,  although  she  bid  me  go. 

When  the  night  was  dark  and  clammy, 

She  ‘ always  loved  me  more  than  Joe,’ 

And  then  she  called  me  * Sammy.’  ” 


A TERY  striking  thought  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph.  It  is  baaed  upon  a remark  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Bond,  editor  of  the  “ Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,”  that  there  is  a man  now  living  in  En- 
gland, who,  on  several  occasions  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  the  great  and  good  John  W'ealey  sev- 
enty years  ago : 

“ if  a boy  of  twelve,  who  had  witnessed  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Satiour,  had,  when  ninety-two  years 
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of  aj5;e,  tq  » boy  Iweife,  wid  be  to  au- 

, oflirr  im  to  Aiiother>;la»%«  jor  the  , 

J)re«)PAl  Oiotati  ut^  .ther^  v au  It!  be  but  t H v^Oiy ^0^  | 
hetwe^o  bmi  i*bo  *witne>9(»ed  Ibe  itjeoe  ^ 
mu!  xtioKc  to  V/luim  tho  na/T^UFe  wxujlci  al  iiib  dky 
be  commumctttfd.  ^ ^ 

Avould  rnnke  qs  rcWliso  a clonci  viitqos^e  j 
tb  i^at  ifeat  era  thar*  « c OsuAlijr  do-  A mowi  Jftfcti  j 
tibJe!  mfifdiUm*  Kowerer#  ibao  thjp^  ri^mejaluwivW  of  ' 
e,vvn  ibv?  wwcst  and  tKe  jUiiiii  of  rae^ 
b^  the  Ajmifhty  Id  pPfiicUiiiije  ih^  hiettjtyp-  i4  that 
time,  ahd  wha  cjpaoimd  Irt  iettr  fiaubt  ita  «a- 
, Iheaiicity.**  • 


1 e kr4  io^ 

becaase  «hx;  JkolfeW  nii  iicjitW? ' 


0VE  of  the  inoal  iHagUabie  i^i>oc.unen9  o/ 
«*'Schc)o!ma-<t^er  aTmxmi*'  <Jiat  ve  »»vcf  ia| 

th?  fonowititj:,  which  le  atlnbWted,lo  V TVin  J 

of  this  city, ralthtMigb  ivo  huvO.  no  recollection  o(  | 
cv€f  hiring  seen  it  ki  thkt  joijhinl,ofwhieii  we  sth  ■ 

■ sii-'atlcntiTe'ruud€T'i:. '■.  . • /■■■"'■.'  I 

5'^  la  a lour  tlicoogh  oov  of  the  wildcKt  au»d  tnunt  | 
•parHCIy-aetlled  regtons  Of  Arksnsiis,'*  yfjjtoe.Khe  | 
CoiresiKittdeni,  ^’1  arrived  at  Uit^  ferry  mi  Cache  j 
Riyeri  A litt  le  Jog*i'wu>*o  grocery  stood  on  the  near  | 
banV^  abqut  ifffteca  st^w  frouii  w hore  tho  ferry -hut 
lay,  Vred>€i  a ‘hiihsl'ift  tWed^e  of^  watKf,.  Sov* 
i?ral  b^r-tikin^  decr-sWo^  iij^  coqnrtkla*  w^‘r»t 
nailed  up  to  iirf  i^;stf]i«t  the  walls  rtf  Itit  ^roci^^y:y.: 
but  the  durtr  #A!i  closed,  and  m l>ar*kcoprtrv  ferry >i 
man,  ox  piho.r  inrtMu  i^ss.  \n  «igtd.  I halhwod  at  i 
the  top  rtf  my  Toine  sow?  half  dojynnitocs/lm^  jlO 

ttne'  ah^womd,  Beeitig  lyi  rtdfonUomfttit  rop  ibx? 

d<k»f^  l yti^cewled  to  read  He  folljowd  '^ 

. *“  errtoy  iuiddy  pumrbeMJc  anror  Uckero?  ho  p\ 
AVrow  1%  They  kin  jist  blo  Thi|>,  hsre 

Jfurno,  aqd  irf  i don’t  cum,  when  my  wife  bcisey 
up  at  the- House  hecis  the  ltonaeadih/m*  HhepV.i‘***rt  .' 
do  wn  Slid  xcVthrt  or  set  eiu  Akfoss  thrt  RfH' 

er/  iiiie  gwiiiD  adishtn’.  no  rtroflit  ivhmi  iiii^  away 
frofti  bmii*  juhti  Wibiw. 

^ N/lL  T^tou  that  cuiii  fWttd  wflfhev  go  too 
tfi&iiaus  att^rHdtSiiy  ::  taint  bat  « half  4 mik  tha-r.* 
'*in  oot»M«v  1 took  Ihr.  *bUiw- 

^ttfilil>fn,^tvh5ch  in  thti  eiack  oflbo-wnll,  elosw 
t«y  thq;  dortr,  and  gave;  :it  A)?  V^l^or  t vvo,  Which  re^ 
rethneide^  fa^  iarduiut  tbi^  and  in 

rt  momCDi#.  was  by  a voico  ucarcely 

lefts  loud  and  f«rotbef5ituig  than  that  of  ihe  ham. 
Xti:0€U)ed  trt  l»e  alxaut  half  a mile  up  tb»  river  v and 
t^  ftbrtut^fitt^en  minutes  » stnlw arc  female  made  her 
aj^r^tiuncb,  and  iiskn^J  if  I wanted  ‘ I jeVer/ 

V • ^ Mhd'ma,  1 waiTt  to  cfose  the  riyerv*. 

■ . : yo VI  wanV  some 

:? : ‘V  * No,  M odm ; I don't  dr  ink.  1 tw^yor  touch 
^ihihor  of  any  desin«pr.ion-V 

d ♦ T jeeh  lickef  T VPky  yon  ju.ost  htr  A 
pfeachef,'tht<b;/afn*t;ytm.?'  ^ ■■'. '■:•■■  • ■ 

Msdftm'f  I Attv  simply  a temp^rdhea  man. 

I wish  fo  get  across  the  ri vvr,  if  you  pJeasci'r  r Ihi 
■■yon'-mvv  'tKb'bimtl'',  - 

*'*  “Oh  yc#*:  J .£  %n  i;akH  you  Over  in  Icdi*  thin 
limel  i^Hf:h  rnefe^ 

I tht  boivc  liitrt  ibe 

boui,i  ■ ’ '.'  • '.'.  ':> ' ■'  ■■ 

♦r  • Did  Toi»i  buftlfond  tlutt  adreniserocBt  oii 
•’yho'ldArtf'ihrT^^ 

A«,  S<-r-rV  S»ho^liri<vsvf;;F  Uwt. 

My  oKi  man  hai a'^  jot  1r»»>  Iki ttinTiy  ^ 

^ The  old  woman  ir>we.»l  thA  Wat  ucLfcly  actosii  j 
tW  n^ly  sJ/ram^  inwi.  bhrtding  het  the  fetfyrfee,  f | 
'b*u5e  her  good  marking,  heUeVing  thrti^  as  I still  do,  j 
thsi  aba  w as  orto  of  the  happiest  wrnmen  aod  besi  { 


' S&»iJPlS')T€t?y!  ^dyft  ^.4-  ih  -Hr- 

simpludty j,  ate  tlio  lines  otl  ’'A  Pajkj^trs 

Carxd  Sniithjey^ 

jf  'g  fkmpng  the 
ireQu«nxlyyt»tyuft^^'--'’T 
Yfoad  WrUtlf  ; 
in 

Nop8ft64ng^ 

V'<k  an  Jiiiuirrirtal 

■:  • \,  la  peyiing  nnw^’;  ;■'. . 

- *•  ^xfrHn)r’i?r, 

twly  reV^ncy  ^ 

. TOeyoVtmr^ih  t^^ 

. ■■'  ■ 4^/vfllerthtui  tn«cu'...  ^ ' ' ■ ' 

bt^’/'pyxTtt  <|t»^ 

- Enter y . ■'  ■•  • . ■'■■  • ' 

|2,m«rT-rhrt  guartla 

, /.This  psUce  |atrt''. 

•‘ ‘rhu^pUfTt‘4n*Ult\dSinp  «od  eolU  w ^ : ‘ ' 
ty«  jifwfahig  'Wiurth'iW 
Our  .dlest  woman >vSttiiitt«»  ■ 

Ltftinc:  vvirti  hands 

' A liyi^'qpaii 

Ah.  • . , 

Tlmr 

A 0 eh»ni|Hs  wi  ^;Hs»fgr‘ . 

Acs  tbs  prt*<h*t 

This  ov»)ivK*nt  tbcmr  k»tt»w>r  : 

So  «4awir.<i»lr— au»i  . .vv.-  ^ . ; 

■Xteycind  Ute  sjiirs.’  . ; 

^ A »ihmte<'  ’^vi.ojp^ilout  l .V  . • < . -., 

- . ' TU»jrcii<»iih^WiUw.rh!>Si;.^ 

“ 'The;sun  rnjpfmdb6f.’ikvrr'‘*  - ■ 

^Thc  fi^w  iirnk'mtfl  w»A<r^  . ; : 

VVaHtwyntH  V ■ .■  ■ . 


6 Jf  It  of  Mhf  t^pf4^efrt Cf  in  the  Cn 
VniU'd  Stal<V  IS  ihiv  cjib » ^i'd 

siiicvf  he  hfts  biw  at  ih«  eMliifftti  tlm 
of  a laogluilrfi  ♦:^iAW*i^)cw'*A  h^ 
the  ^ 

and  has  omid^f  1: v V A 

: Wberh  way 

St  ihe  lithoj^apidif  prihVtna  hmjtfie>».  it  yn  cbinc^^d 
thttt  If  enry  Clay  was  jr/  ihc  rify,  nml,  aA  vsuhk  »«« 
the  Ivimoryd  y^iesi  or  th^  peopirt;  jfis  rece/iXtoit 
roam  wiiis  iybejfy  Walsh  worked, 

and  the  rrciyed  aeeij  Ivy  th*;  workinmt  hrun  ihy 
vrindaw.pjisAin?  fnfo  iK^^  tb  aftakc  hawla  with 

the'**  Great.  Cb0)mn^rT;*=v, -/V'''' ^ ' ■ )■  '' 

The  svrtTkihyri  d’tT^d  liYslab^'a  gin  i)Vy*rand  3<nsika 
hsndtf  with  ?(f  CfttA,  jfuj  he  wkt!i,;w  ifh  n 

cwjbwnii  face  and  .s^ni> 

d^idnnt  with  tpk.  He  ywuld'di’  I’sr  dsrrcil,^  hi: 
*b^>[XnAiyy  hand  on  tJjs  vfck 

rptyx(^^  \xh  m^  moist  w 11^  xbnAtiekyviinul  Hs 
then  tw>yed  methanimtlly  aemsa  the  sXteet./pn!SPT^ 
yppA  fhtrrtdpcxnt,  ami  shook  hands 
Hi’  cordial  graftp,  ro  muRh  >be^b^ 

muck  pdrjwUy  togrthex-  f .hUi  on  wriit  lAAifhv  w?A 
the  ertfwd  who  preceded  hhn.  imd/lodkvfig !dvvT‘^^ 
fthimldeT,  ofwprvrd  Mr..  Clay  gH2:me  with  s minc^^d 
expre  asjwb  rtrftftjdnWuhcTtt  and  playfulheM:  al 
inky  Imed  wtHtcK  bud  heen  lefl  'him  \ i A r 
**  tint  Henry  CHy  ws$  great,  even  rn  VikI«?  ihit^ » 
and  taking!  the  AfTsit ^likea  aenkiide  nVanvtn 
iar  wa/v  he  inntnnHy  deteh>iVned  to  .*^pasf  the 
and  pAjrs  .it  IdiV'rtiUyV^i^  ttmsrn^neneo-  wiw  ibit 
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the  introduced,  white  kids  and  all,  canricd  away 
with  them  a portion  of  the  printer’s  ink,  until  Mr. 
Clay’s  hand  was  almost  cleared  of  the  * soft  impeach- 
ment,’ and  he  w as  near  being  convnlsed  with  laugh- 
ter at  the  odd  predicament  of  himself  and  the  sharers. 
Mr.  Clay  was  often  heard  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of 
the  amusing  incidents  of  his  life.” 


[t  was  a good  trait  in  the  character  of  that  quaint 
old  Quaker,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  that  he  was  not 
“ ashamed  of  the  shop.”  It  is  related  of  him  by  his 
recent  biographer  that  one  day  while  he  was  visit- 
ing a vreaithy  family  in  Dublin,  during  his  sojourn 
abroad,  a note  was  handed  to  him,  inviting  him  to 
dine  the  next  day.  When  he  read  it  aloud,  his  host 
remarked : 

“ Tliose  people  are  very  respectable,  but  they  are 
not  of  the  first  circle.  They  belong  to  our  church, 
but  not  exactly  to  our  ‘set.*  Their  father  was  a 
mechanic.” 

“Well,  Pm.  a mechanic  myself,”  said  Isaac. 
“ Perhaps  if  thou  hadst  known  that  fact  thou 
would.st  not  have  invited  me  !” 

“I.s  it  possible,”  continued  his  host,  “that  a 
man  of  your  information  and  appearance  can  be  a 
mechanic  ?” 

“ I followed  the  business  of  a tailor  for  many 
years,”  rejoined  his  guest.  “ Look  at  my  hands. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  mark  of  the  shears  ? Some 
of  the  Mayors  of  Philadelphia  have  been  tailors. 
When  I lived  there,  I often  walked  the  streets  with 
the  Chief-Justice.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  any  honor,  and  I don’t  think  it  did  to  him.” 


An  amusing  story  is  told  of  an  accident  which 
befell  a penurious  manager  of  a minor  play-house, 
in  endeavoring  to  avoid  an  engagement  w-ith  the 
owner  of  two  w'onderfiil  dogs,  when  their  services 
and  not  his  were  to  constitute  the  principal  attrac- 
tion. The  owner  persisted : it  must  be  his  dogs 
ami  himself,  or  no  dogs  at  all ; the  sagacious  animals 
would  perform  their  marvels  with  no  one  else. 

“ The  huckstering  manager  doubted  this,  and 
craved  permission  to  try  whether,  by  running  across 
Uic  room,  and  using  the  words  repeated  by  the 
owner  in  the  play,  one  of  the  animals  W'ould  not 
seize  him  by  his  coat  collar  as  well,  w'ithout  doing 
him  any  ii\jury. 

“ The  master  consented,  but  the  experiment  failed 
entirely.  The  dog  remained  ‘ doggedly’  motionless. 

“ ‘ It  strikes  me,’  said  the  disappointed  manager, 
that  if  you  were  to  say  “Go,  Hir in  a harsh  tone, 
when  I repeat  the  words,  that  he  would  at  once  per- 
form the  feat.’ 

“*  Very  well,  Sir,*  replied  the  owner,  *we  will 
Uy  the  experiment,  if  you  wish  it.* 

“The  preliminaries  w'ere  again  gone  through 
with;  and  when  the  master  said  ‘Go,  Sir P the 
gigantic  dog  did  ‘ go*  with  a vengeance.  He  darted 
ofl  like  an  arrow ; seized  the  manager  by  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  threw  him  violently  upon  the  floor,  and 
giving  tw'o  or  three  tremendous  growls,  seemed  on 
the  point  of  making  mince-meat  of  his  prey,  who, 
petrified  with  fright,  was  glad  enough  to  be  rescued, 
and  to  permit  the  master  to  perform  with  bis  dogs, 
aad  on  his  own  terms. 

*He  never  was  quite  satisfied,  however,  that 
l£sre  was  not  some  peculiarity  in  the  ‘ Go,  Sir,*  used 
oo  that  particular  occasion.** 


A MONO  the  Miseries  of  Human  lafey'  some  sensi- 
tive sufferer  has  recorded  the  following  : 

“Toiling  through  a novel  three  volumes  long. 


which  has  been  extolled  to  the  skies  to  you  by  a 
friend,  and  when  you  have  at  last  waded  through  it, 
to  find — what  you  had  more  than  once  suspected  in 
the  course  of  the  book — that  you  had  read  it  before  ’ 

“ The  state  of  writhing  torture  into  which  you 
are  occasionally  thrown  by  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected questions  or  remarks  of  a child  before  a large 
company  ; a little  wretch  of  your  own,  for  example, 
that  will  run  up  to  an  oM-roaid  friend  of  yours,  and 
harrow'  you  by  crying  out,  before  you  have  time  to 
gag  it, 

“ ‘ Now,  do  let  me  count  the  creases  in  your  face  ’ 
There’s  one,  there’s  two,  there’s  three,*  &c. 

“ Or,  accosting  another  lady  in  the  same  explicit 
strain,  electrifies  you  by  breaking  out  w'ith  : 

“ ‘ What  makes  you  come  here  so  often  ? for  don’t 
you  know  my  aunt  alw'ays  says  she  can’t  bear  you  ^ 
Don't  you,  aunt?* 

“ While  you  are  busily  leaning  over  your  writing, 
W'ith  two  other  persons  in  the  room,  a friend  and  an 
enemy,  hearing  the  lattcTj  as  you  think,  go  out ; 
then,  with  your  eyes  still  upon  your  paper,  suddenly 
venting  all  your  smothered  spleen  against  the  ab- 
sentee to  the  remaining  person,  whose  unaccount- 
able silence  in  return  induces  you  to  raise  your 
head  from  your  employment,  and — ! 

“ After  eating  mushrooms,  the  lively  interest  you 
take  in  the  debate  that  accidentally  follows,  upon 
the  question,  ‘ Whether  they  were  of  the  right  sort  V 
Toadstools  ! W’’hat  a predicament ! 

“ A pair  of  pantaloons,  so  constructed  with  re 
gard  to  w hat  tailors  call  ‘ the  stride,*  as  to  limit  you 
to  three  or  four  inches  a step.  In  these  * straights,* 
having  to  keep  pace  in  walking  with  a tall  friend, 
all  ‘ fork,*  who  stalks  along  like  one’s  evening  shad 
ow  on  the  wall.” 


Thomas  Carlyle,  with  all  his  faults  of  style — 
and  they  are  certainly  neither  few  nor  small — has 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  graphic  pic- 
tures which  he  has  painted  in  a few  well-chosen 
and  expressive  w'ords.  Observe  the  force  and  beau- 
ty of  the  following.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the 
dingy  “ towns  and  steepled  chimneys”  betw'een 
Liverpool  and  London,  or  passed  a dtiy  in  busy 
Manchester,  w'ill  acknowledge  its  faithfulness : 

“The  Staffordshire  coal-stratum  and  coal-strata 
lay  side  by  side  with  iron-strata,  quiet  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  W'^ater  flow'ed  in  Lancashire 
and  Lanarkshire  ; bituminous  fire  lay  bedded  in 
rocks,  there,  too — over  which  how  many  fighting 
Stanleys  and  Black  Douglasses,  and  other  the  like 
contentious  persons,  had  fought  out  their  bickerings 
and  broils,  not  without  result,  w e will  hope  ! Bui 
God  said,  ‘ir/  the  Iron  Missionaries  be  !* — and  they 
w’cre ! Coal  and  iron,  so  long  un regardful  neigh 
bors,  are  wedded  together.  Birmingham  and  Wol 
verhampton,  and  the  hundred  Stygian  forges,  with 
their  fire-throats  and  never-resting  sledge-hammers, 
rose  into  day ! W'^ct  Manconium  stretched  out  her 
hands  toward  Carolina  and  the  torrid  zone,  and 
plucked  cotton  thence.  Who  could  forbid  her,  she 
that  had  the  skill  to  w'cave  it  ? Fish  fled  thereupon 
from  the  Mersey  river,  vexed  by  innumerable  keels! 
England  dug  out  her  bituminous  fires,  and  made  it 
vxtrk : towns  arose,  and  steepled  chimneys. 

“ Hast  thou  heard,  with  sound  ears,  the  awaken 
ing  of  Manchester  on  Monday  morning,  at  half-past 
five  by  the  clock  ? — the  rushing  off  of  its  thousand 
mills,  like  the  boom  of  an  Atlantic  tide ; ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  spindles  and  spools  all  set 
humming  there?  It  is,  perhaps,  if  thou  knew  it 
well,  sublime  as  Niagara,  or  more  so.  Cotton 
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ipmning  is  the  clothing  of  the  naked  in  its  result — 
the  triumph  of  man  over  matter  in  its  means.” 


“ There’s  not  a hearth^  however  rude, 
But  hath  some  little  flower 
To  brighten  up  its  solitude, 

And  scent  the  evening  hour ; 
There’s  not  a heart,  however  east 
By  grief  and  sorrow  down, 

But  hath  some  memory  of  the  past 
To  love,  and  call  its  own  !’* 


It  seems  a hard  and  a cruel  thing — and  it  is  a 
hard  and  a cruel  thing — to  make  the  affections  of  a 
child  its  means  of  punishment  for  slight  juvenile 
offenses.  A friend  relates  the  following  occurrence 
as  evidence  in  point : 

A little  girl  who,  although  an  affectionate  little 
creature  as  ever  lived,  was  very  volatile  and  light- 
hearted, and  could  not  alw'ays  remember  to  mind  her 
mother.  At  the  close  of  a day,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  winter,  she  had,  in.  some  trifling  com- 
mand, disobeyed  her  mother — going  into  the  street 
to  play  with  one  of  her  little  companions : wdien 
she  came  in,  and  was  prepared  to  go  to  bed,  she 
came  to  her  mother  for  her  nightly  kiss. 

“I  can  not  kiss  you  to-night,  Mary,”  said  the 
mother ; ‘‘  you  have  been  a very  naughty  little  girl, 
and  have  disobeyed  me.  1 can  not  kiss  you  to- 
night.” 

The  little  girl,  her  face  streaming  wuth  tears, 
again  begged  her  mother  to  kiss  her,  but  she  W’as  a 
“strong-minded  woman,”  and  was  inexorable. 

It  was  a sad  lesson  that  she  learned  ; for  on  that 
very  night  that  child  died  of  the  croup.  She  had 
asked  her  mother,  the  last  thing  as  she  w'ent  up  to 
her  little  bed,  if  she  would  kiss  her  in  the  morning  ; 
but  in  the  morning  her  innocent  lips  were  cold. 

It  was  a laughable  illust ration  of  the  ridiculous 
wray  and  folly  of  the  London  Cockney  sayings,  which 
took  place  at  a dignified  court  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. A man  was  on  trial  for  the  abduction  of  a 
young  lady,  and  she  was  herself  under  examination. 
“Was  your  mother  aware,”  asked  the  Judge,  “of 
your  absence  at  the  time?”  The  witness  did  not 
seem  exactly  to  understand  the  question.  “1  ask- 
ed,” repealed  the  Judge,  “did  your  mother  know 
you  were  out?”  Upon  this  a loud  laugh  arose  in 
the  Court,  which  “ his  Lordship”  at  once  suppress- 
ed, threatening  at  the  same  time  to  punish  all  of- 
fenders should  the  interruption  continue.  “ Wit- 
ness,” he  continued,  “ at  the  lime  you  speak  of,  did 
your  mother  know  that  you  were  out 

Then  came  another  uproarious  burst  of  laughter, 
until  one  of  the  counsel  explained  to  “his  Lord- 
ship”  the  cant  phrases  he  had  used,  and  silence  was 
restored 

This  reminds  us  of  the  capital  burlesques  upon 
the  Grecian,  and  composite  or  Elizabethan  styles 
of  play-writing,  in  which  the  same  question  is  ask- 
ed, with  the  addition  of  another  important  query : 

Mnestheus,  Clean!  he ! 

Cleanthe.  My  lord » 

Uru.  Your  mother— your  kind,  excellent  mother— 

She  who  hung  o’er  your  couch  in  Infancy, 

And  IVIt  within  her  heart  the  joyous  pride 
Of  having  such  a daughter— does  she  know. 
Sweetest  Cloanthe ! that  you’ve  left  the 
Of  the  maternal  walls  ? 

She  does,  my  lord. 

Jfne.  And— but  I scarce  can  ask  the  question— when 
1 last  beheld  her,  ’gainst  the  whiten’d  wall 
Stood  a strong  engine— flat,  and  broad,  and  heavy— 
Its  entrails  stones— and  moved  on  mighty  rollers, 


Rendering  the  crisped  weh  as  smooch  and  soft 
As  whitest  snow.  Thst  engine,  sweet  Cleanthe  ■ 
Fit  pedestal  for  boosehoid  deity— 

Lar  and  old  Penates— has  she  it  still  < 

Or  for  gold  bribes  has  she  disposed  of  it  T 
1 fain  w'ould  know^— pray,  tell  me— is  it  sold  ? 

There  is  no  descent  here  to  the  slightest  famil 
iarity,  nor  are  the  stilts  laid  by  for  a single  momenL 
The  composite  or  Elizabethan  style  is  more  lively 
and  jocular,  although  the  result  is  the  same  . 

Conradin.  Ila ! Celia,  here ! Come  hither,  pretty  one. 

Thou  hast  a mother,  child  ? 

Celia.  Most  people  have,  sir 

Con.  r (kith  thou  ’rt  sharp— thou  hast  a biting  wit— 

But  does  this  mother— this  epitome 
Of  what  all  other  people  are  possessed  of— 

Knows  she  thou  ’it  out  and  gadding  ? 

Cel.  No,  not  gaddmg 

Out,  sir — she  know’s  I’m  out. 

Con.  She  had  a mangle . 

Faith  ’twas  a huge  machine  ; and  smooth’d  the  webs 
Like  snow — I’ve  seen  it  oft — it  was  indeed 
A right  good  mangle. 

Cel.  Then  thou  ’rt  not  in  thoughts 

To  buy  it— or  thou  w'ould’st  not  praise  it  so 
Con.  A parlous  child !— keen  as  the  cold  north  wund. 

Yet  light  as  Zephynis.  No — no— not  buy  if 
But  hath  she  sold  it,  child  ^ 


“ Mr.  Tlmothv,”  said  a learned  lady,  who  had 
been  showing  off  her  w’it  at  the  expense  of  a dauph 
ter,  “you  remind  me  of  a barometer  that  is  filled 
with  nothing  in  the  upper  story.” 

“ Dear,  delightful  Minerva,”  meekly  replied  her 
adorer,  “in  thanking  you  for  that  compliment,  lei 
me  remind  you  that  you  occupy  my  iipjier  storv  en 
tirely !” 


The  following,  which  we  find  in  the  “ Drawer,” 
we  take  to  be  of  Turkish  origin.  It  sounds  vastly 
like  Nariazin,  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted 

“ As  a w oman  W'as  walking,  a man  looked  at  and 
follow  ed  her. 

“ ‘ Why,*  said  she,  * do  you  followr  me  ?* 

“ ‘ Because,’  he  replied,  * 1 have  fallen  in  love 
with  you.* 

“ ‘ Why  so  ? My  sister,  who  is  coming  after  me. 
is  much  handsomer  than  I am.  Go  and  make  love 
to  her.* 

“ The  man  turned  back,  and  saw*  a woman  with 
an  ugly  face,  and,  being  greatly  displeased,  return 
cd,  and  said, 

“ * Why  should  you  tell  me  a falsehood  ?’ 

“The  woman  answered,  ‘Neither  did  you  tril 
me  the  truth  ; for,  if  you  were  in  love  with  me,  why 
did  you  look  back  for  another  woman  ?’  ” 


The  subjoined  is  declared  to  be  an  aulheniie  tc 
count  of  a lady  of  Lyons,  France,  who,  under  the 
influence  of  a violent  nervous  disorder,  fell  into  a 
state  of  seeming  death,  from  which  she  fortunately 
roused  herself  just  as  she  w’as  about  to  be  nailed  up 
in  her  coffin.  Her  sensations  arc  thus  described  . 

“ It  seemed  to  her  that  she  wras  really  dead,  yet 
she  W’as  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  happened 
around  her  in  this  dreadful  state.  She  distinctly 
heard  her  friends  speaking,  and  lamenting  her  death, 
at  the  side  of  her  coffin.  She  felt  them  pull  on  her 
dead-clothes,  and  lay  her  in  it.  This  feeling  pro 
dneed  a mental  anxiety  which  was  indescribahle. 
She  tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul  was  without  power, 
and  could  not  act  on  her  body.  She  had  the  con 
tradictory  feeling  as  if  she  were  in  her  own  body, 
and  yet  not  in  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ft  was 
equally  impossible  for  her  to  streteh  out  her  arm,  oi 
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lo  open  her  eyes,  as  to  cry,  although  she  continual- 
ly  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of 
her  mind  was,  however,  at  its  utmost  height,  when, 
the  funeral  hymn  began  to  be  sung,  and  w’hen  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  nailed  on.  The 
thought  that  she  was  to  be  buried  alive  was  the  first 
one  which  gave  activity  to  her  soul,  and  caused  it 
to  operate  on  her  corporeal  frame.” 


A better  description  of  the  manner  in  which  sea- 
sickness “ takes  down”  the  loftiest  and  most  pomp- 
ous character  was  never  written,  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  that  illustrious  flunkey,  Mr.  Chawls 
Yellow  plush  • 

“ Gentle  reader,  av  you  ever  been  on  the  otion  ? 
—‘The  sea,  the  sea,  the  hopen  sea!’  as  Barry 
Cromw'ell  says.  As  soon  as  we  entered  our  little 
wessel,  and  I’d  looked  to  master’s  luggilch  and 
mine,  (mine  was  rapt  up  in  a very  sma'l  hanker- 
cher,)  as  soon,  1 say,  as  we  entered  our  little  wes- 
sel, as  soon  as  I saw  the  waivs,  black  and  frothy, 
like  fresh-drawn  porter,  a dashin  against  the  ribbs 
of  our  galliant  bark,  the  kcal,  like  a wedge,  a split- 
tin  the  billoes  in  two,  the  sales  a flappin  in  the 
hair,  the  standard  of  Hcngland  floating  at  the  mask- 
head,  the  steward  a gettin  ready  the  basins  and 
things,  and  the  capting  proudly  tredding  the  deck 
and  given  orders  lo  the  salcrs,  the  white  tox  of  Al- 
bany, and  the  bathin-mashcens  disappearing  in  the 
distans — then,  then  I felt  for  the  first  time  the  mite, 
the  madgisty  of  existence.  * Ycllowplush,  my  boy,* 
said  I,  in  a dialog  with  myself,  ‘your  life  is  now 
about  to  commens;  your  career  as  a man  dates 
from  your  entrans  on  board  this  packit.  Be  w'ise, 
be  manly,  be  cautious ; forgit  the  follies  of  your 
south.  You  are  no  longer  a boy  now,  but  a foot- 
KA.f«.  Throw'  down  your  tops,  your  marbles,  your 
boyish  games  ; throw  off  your  childish  habits  with 
four  inky  clerk’s  jackit — throw  up  your — ” 

“ Here,  I recklect,  I was  obleeged  to  stopp.  A 
fealin,  in  the  first  place  singular,  in  the  next  place 
painful,  and  at  hist  compleatcly  overpowering,  had 
came  upon  me  w hile  I was  making  the  abuff  speach, 
and  I now'  found  myself  in  a sityouation  which  del- 
lixv  for  bids  me  to  describe.  Suffis  to  say,  that  I 
now  discovered  what  basins  w'as  made  for  ; that  for 
many,  many  hours  I lay  in  a hagony  of  exostion, 
dead  lo  all  intcnce  and  porpuses,  the  rain  pattering 
in  my  face,  the  salers  a tramplink  over  my  body; 
ihe  panes  of  purgertory  going  on  inside  !” 


Some  recent  clerical  voyager  says  he  was  one 
day  lying  in  his  berth,  and  holding  himself  from 
falling  out,  when  he  heard  a brother  clergyman  in 
an  adjoining  berth  pitch  out  upon  the  floor,  tipped 
out  by  a sudden  roll  of  the  ship. 

“ Wliat  kind  of  a curve,  Brother  , did 

the  ship  describe  then?”  he  asked — *‘a  parabolic 
eurvr  ?” 

“ No,”  answered  his  groaning  friend,  as  he  clam- 
bered into  his  birth  again,  “that  was  a diabolic 
curve  V* 

“We  remarked  n very  laughable  typographical 
error  in  a newspaper  a day  or  two  since.  It  was 
in  a paragraph  which  announced  that  a formerly 
distinguished  Southern  politician  had  been  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  had  ‘ lost  the  use  of  one  side  of 
his  speech  /’  It  reminded  us  of  the  man  who,  hav- 
ing stood  in  the  same  place  in  a cotton  factory  for 
many  years,  was  one  day  detained  by  illness,  and 


wrote  to  his  employer  that  he  should  be  unable  lo 
resume  his  labor,  as  he  had  a painful  swelling  on 
the  east  side  of  his  face  !’’ 


In  these  times  of  “Women’f  Rights”  discus- 
sions, the  following  proposition  of  a waggish  wrritcr 
in  a London  magazine,  will  excite  attention.  It 
looks  like  “ revolution  and  rebellion 

“Let  us  widowers  and  bachelors  form  an  asso- 
ciation to  declare,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  that 
we  will  make  love  no  longer.  Let  the  young 
women  come  and  make  love  to  us  ; let  them  write 
us  verses  ; let  them  ask  us  to  dance,  get  us  ices 
and  cups  of  tea,  and  help  us  ofl^  with  our  cloaks  at 
the  hall-door,  and  if  they  are  eligible,  we  may  per- 
haps be  induced  to  yield,  and  say  : ‘ La ! Miss  Hop- 
kins!— I really  never — 1 am  so  agitated! — ask 
papa!*” 

A TOO  NO  farmer  named  Canning,  of  the  town  ot 
Hill,  Massachusetts,  who  writes  over  the  signature 
of  “The  Peasant  Bard,”  is  the. author  of  the  ex- 
quisitely melodious  lines  which  ensue.  Those 
who  know  any  thing  of  Indian  metaphor  will  be 
struck  with  the  perfect  simile,  which  we  have  itali- 
cized in  the  last  stanza,  nqt  less  than  with  the  hap- 
py allusions  to  nature  which  pervade  the  whole 

“THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  CHEROKEE 
Air — ‘ Exile  of  Erin.* 

“ O,  soft  fklls  the  dew,  in  the  twilight  descending. 

And  tall  grows  the  shadowy  hill  on  the  plain ; 

And  night  o’er  the  far  distant  Ibrest  is  bending. 

Like  the  storm-spirit,  dark,  o’er  the  tremulous  main; 
But  midnight  enshrouds  my  lone  heart  in  its  dwelling, 

A tumult  of  woe  in  my  bosom  is  swelling, 

! And  a tear,  unbefitting  the  warrior,  is  telling 

That  Hope  has  abandoned  the  brave  Cherokee ' 

“ Can  a tree  that  is  tom  firom  its  root  by  the  fountain, 

The  pride  of  the  valley,  green-spreading  and  fair, 

Can  it  flourish,  removed  to  the  rock  of  the  mountain, 
Unwanned  by  the  sun,  and  unwatcred  by  care  ? 
Though  Vesper  be  kind  her  sweet  dews  In  bestowing, 
No  life-giving  brook  in  its  shadow  is  flowing, 

And  when  the  chill  winds  of  the  desert  arc  blowing, 

So  droops  tha  transplanted  and  lone  Cherokee ! 

“ Loved  graves  of  my  sires  ! have  I left  you  forever  ’ 

How  melted  my  heart  when  1 bade  you  adieu 
Shall  joy  light  the  face  of  the  Indian  1 ah,  never, 

While  memory  sad  has  the  power  to  renew. 

As  flies  the  fleet  deer  when  the  blood-hound  is  started, 
So  fled  winged  Hope  from  the  poor  broken-hearted  ; 

O,  could  she  have  turned,  ere  forever  departed. 

And  beckoned  with  smiles  to  her  sad  Cherokee ' 

“ Is  it  the  low  windj  through  the  wet  willows  rushing^ 
That  Jills  with  unld  numbers  my  listening  ear? 

Or  is  some  hermit -rillj  in  the  solitude  gushing ^ 

The  strange-playing  minstrel  whose  music  / hearJ 
*T  is  the  voice  of  my  fkther,  slow,  solemaly  stealing, 

I see  Kis  dim  form,  by  yon  meteor,  kneeling, 

Toths  Godofthe  white  man,  the  Christian,  appealing , 
lie  prays  for  the  foe  of  the  dark  Cherokee  ! 

“ Great  Spirit  of  Good,  whose  abode  is  the  heaven, 

Whose  wampum  of  peace  is  the  bow  in  the  shy, 

Wilt  thou  give  lo  the  wants  of  the  clamorous  raven, 

Yet  turn  a deaf  c.*ir  to  my  piteous  cry  T 
O’er  the  ruins  of  home,  o’er  my  heart’s  desolation. 

No  more  shall  thou  hear  my  unbless'd  lamentation , 

For  death’s  dark  encounter  I make  preparation, 

He  hears  the  last  groan  of  the  wild  Cherokee  !** 


Not  long  since,  one  of  the  unsophisticated  militia 
officers  of  Washington  City  served  a notice  on  “ W . 
Scott,  Number  128  Twelfth-street  **  to  attend  a 
training  of  the  uminiformed  militia,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  General  Winfield  Scott  * 
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Our  list  of  new  books  for  the  past  month  is  un- 
Qsually  limited,  although  we  have  two  or  three  from 
the  busy  press  of  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  that 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Of  these,  a thin 
volume,  entitled  Passion  Flowers^  claims  attention 
as  a fresh  poetical  offering  of  remarkable  depth  and 
originality.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ephemeral 
productions  of  our  popular  versifiers  by  iis  lofty  in- 
tellectual tone,  its  intense  earnestness  of  feeling, 
the  severity  of  its  diction,  and  its  unmistakable 
origin  in  profound  personal  experiences.  With  its 
vein  of  austere  reflection,  and  its  prevailingly  sol- 
emn cast  of  feeling,  almost  amounting  to  habitual 
gloom,  it  can  never  become  a favorite  with  those 
who  regard  the  rich  and  brilliant  pictures  of  the  im- 
agination as  the  most  attractive  materials  of  poetry. 
Then  the  language,  for  the  most  part,  is  so  bare  of 
ornament — so  exclusively  adapted  to  the  strong 
expression  of  some  painful  mental  conception,  that 
the  reader  may  fancy  himself  defrauded  of  one  of 
the  most  legitimate  purposes  of  poetry — to  embody 
delightful  images  in  harmonious  and  pleasing  dic- 
tion. The  thought,  moreover,  which  forms  the  sta- 
ple of  the  verse,  is  often  of  so  subtle  and  recondite 
a character  as  to  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  gen- 
eral sympathy.  Still  less  will  the  strains  of4ieart- 
breaking  sorrow,  frequently  of  desperate  bitterness, 
which  give  the  tone  to  many  of  these  poems,  accord 
with  the  healthy  feeling  that  would  fain  battle 
against  the  evils  of  life  by  action  rather  than  com- 
plaint. Indeed,  they  can  only  be  a perpetual  sur- 
prise to  those  who  are  acquainted  chiefly  with  the 
sunny  aspects  of  experience — to  whom  life  is  less 
a probation  or  a penance  than  a gala-day — who  find 
in  it  no  awful  problem  to  be  solved,  no  terrible  bur- 
den to  be  endured,  but  a fairy  scene  of  fresh-recur- 
ring pleasures — whose  garden  blooms  with  fragrant 
and  thornless  roses,  but  has  no  place  for  the  passion- 
flower. On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  many  who 
will  recognize,  in  the  most  impassioned  bursts  of 
sorrow  that  here  ring  out  their  sad  wailings,  only 
the  echoes  of  their  own  spiritual  experience.  Judg- 
ing by  their  own  history,  they  will  find  them  true 
to  nature  and  to  life.  They  will  welcome  these 
melodies  as  the  expressive  utterance  of  what  they 
have  long  felt. 

Considered  as  works  of  ait,  these  poems  are  evi- 
dently unstudied  and  spontaneous.  They  some- 
times exhibit  an  audacious  defiance  of  the  whole- 
some precedents  of  composition.  The  purists  in 
versification  will  find  in  them  much  which  they  will 
mercilessly  condemn.  Still,  they  showr  a wonder- 
ful command  of  language — a plastic  mastery  over 
its  most  rugged  forms — and  a cunning  skill  in  word- 
weaving, which  is  a far  higher  and  rarer  gift  than  a 
bland  docility  to  artificial  rules.  The  nobler  quali- 
ties of  poetry  abound  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
productions.  They  are  altogether  free  from  any 
thing  commonplace  or  conventional.  N o borrowed 
thoughts  or  emotions  are  necessary  to  eke  out  an 
innate  poverty  of  invention.  They  are  the  natural 
growth  of  a largely-endowed  being,  refined  by  the 
most  comprehensive  culture,  and  graduated  with 
the  severest  training  in  the  great  university  of  ex- 
perience. The  author  lacks  only  the  interest  in 
external  nature — the  power  of  objective  description 
—the  lucid  reproduction  of  the  sources  of  poetry  in 
the  material  universe,  to  authenticate  her  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  **  shining  ranks”  to  which  she  sues  for 
admission.  If  she  can  exercise  these  gifts  with  the 


same  prompt  and  effectual  energy  w ith  which  she 
elucidates  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  life  in  passion- 
ate verse,  she  may  take  her  seat,  without  further 
ceremony,  at  “the  heaven-spread  board.”  partake 
of  the  “ golden  cup,”  and  be  crowned  w ith  the  “fil 
let  of  glossy  bays.” 

In  a milder  tone  of  pensive  moralizing  than  most 
of  the  fiery  effusions  of  this  volume  is  the  following 
little  poem,  whose  touching  sw'ectness  can  not  fii! 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  sympathizing  reader- 

MORTAL  AND  IMMORTAL. 

Ob ! life  is  strange,  and  fliU  of  change, 

Bnt  it  brings  me  little  sorrow, 

For  I came  to  the  world  but  yesterday. 

And  1 shall  go  hence  to-morrow. 

The  winds  are  drear,  the  leaves  are  sear. 

Full  dimly  shows  the  sun, 

Tbo  skies  are  bright,  the  earth  is  light— 

To  me  ’tis  almost  one. 

The  sunny  rill,  the  wave  dark  and  chill. 

Across  my  breast  may  roll ; 

The  saddest  sigh,  the  merriest  cry, 

Make  music  in  my  sent. 

A few  short  years  of  smiles  and  tears. 

Of  suffering,  not  in  vain, 

And  the  wcar>'  smart  of  a wounded  heart 
I never  shall  know  again. 

I’ve  wept  for  the  bride  at  her  husband's  side, 

Tve  smiled  on  the  loved  one’s  bier. 

For  a mystery  w'as  shown  to  me — 

A thing  of  hope  and  fear. 

Who  sows  in  tears  his  early  years 
May  bind  the  golden  sheaves ; 

Who  scatters  flowers  in  summer  bowers 
Shall  reap  but  their  withered  leaves. 

A wayward  child,  on  whom  hath  smiled 
The  light  of  heavenly  love, 

A pilgrim,  with  a vision  dim 
Of  something  ftir  above  , 

1 live  for  all  who  on  me  call. 

And  yet  I live  for  one  ; 

My  song  must  be  sweet  to  all  I meet. 

And  yet  I sing  to  none. 

A quiet  tone,  that  maketh  known 
A spirit  passing  by, 

A breath  of  prayer  on  the  midnight  air. 

And  I am  gone  for  aye. 

Gone  to  the  rest  of  the  ever  Mess'd, 

To  the  new  Jerusalem, 

Where  the  children  of  light  do  walk  in  white 
And  the  Saviour  leadeth  them 
Forever  gone,  and  none  to  mourn  ; 

And  who  for  me  would  sorrow  t 
I came  to  toil  in  a desert  soil, 

And  my  task  w'UI  be  done  to-morrow 

From  the  same  house  we  have  Haps  and  Siiskao$ 
in  a Tout  m Europe^  by  Grace  Greenwood,  an 
agreeable  book  of  travels,  filled  with  lively,  good 
natured  gossip  of  the  literary  circles  in  England, 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  art-criticisms,  com 
ments  on  foreign  manners  and  customs,  and  olhei 
topics  which  w'ould  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  American  tourist 
With  a dash  of  exaggeration,  which  her  pen  never 
studioQsly  avoids,  Grace  Greenw'ood  gives  her  im- 
pressions of  European  society  frankly  and  honestly. 
England  she  treats  with  a cordial  love,  as  an  old 
ancestral  home  ; on  the  Continent,  her  spirits  some 
times  flag  in  disgust  and  weariness  with  the  mental 
depression  of  the  people,  and  at  times  she  expresses 
herself  in  a tone  of  undiluted  bitterness  at  the  pre 
vailing  political  and  religious  tyranny,  of  whose  dis- 
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astrous  effects  she  is  the  witness.  On  the  whole, 
however,  her  volume  is  equally  good-humored  and 
sprightly,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  as  the  off- 
hand expression  of  an  active  and  independent  mind, 
in  view  of  novel  scenes  and  institutions.  One  of 
her  most  pleasing  experiences  was  an  interview 
with  the  Brownings  at  Florence,  of  whom  she  speaks 
as  “ the  two  noble  poet  souls,  whose  union  is  a 
poem,  profounder  and  diviner  than  words  can  com- 
pose, and  w hose  home  is  doubly  sanctified  by  genius 
and  love.  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Brow'ning  arc,  as 
the  truly  great  and  good  ever  are,  simple,  earnest, 
frank,  and  kindly  in  w’ord  and  manner.  An  hour’s 
conversation  w'ith  them  gives  you  the  feeling  of 
years  of  pleasant  acquaintance.  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching  and  heavenly  beautiful  than  the  se- 
rene presence  of  quiet  happiness  which  pervades 
Uieir  household.  The  very  soul  of  contentment 
glows  in  the  fine  face  of  Browning,  and  rests  on  the 
calm  brow  of  his  wife,  and  smiles  up  from  the  pro- 
found depth  of  her  eyes.  Robert  Browrning  is  a 
brilliant  author,  and  more,  a pleasant,  suggestive 
conversationist,  and  a sympathetic  listener.  He 
Has  a fine  humor,  a keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous — 
which  he  indulges  at  timc«.  with  the  hearty  abandon 
of  a boy.  In  the  gentle  stream  of  Elizabeth  Brow  n- 
ing’s  familiar  talk  shine,  deep  and  soft,  the  high 
thoughts  and  star-bright  imaginations  of  her  rare 
poetic  nature.  The  two  have  oneness  of  spirit, 
with  distinct  individuality  ; they  arc  united,  not 
merged  together.”  The  volume  contains  numerous 
other  sketches  of  distinguished  literary  men,  and 
people  of  note,  with  whom  the  author  made  acquaint- 
ance, and,  in  our  opinion,  these  form  its  most  in- 
teresting portions. 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Actress^  by  Mrs.  Mow- 
ATT,  is  the  remaining  volume  on  our  listof  Ticknor 
and  Co.’s  publications,  and,  although  not  a w'ork 
of  any  imposing  pretensions,  can  not  fail  to  be  read 
with  interest,  as  a naive,  fresh,  and  entertaining 
narrative  of  a life  that  has  been  diversified  by  an 
abundance  of  romantic  adventures.  It  was  un- 
dertaken in  fulfillment  of  a promise  made  to  the 
husband  of  the  authoress,  previously  to  his  death, 
that  before  she  took  her  final  leave  of  the  stage  she 
would  publish  a record  of  the  “strange  eventful 
bistor>’”  of  her  life.  Commencing  w ith  her  earliest 
recollections  in  a beautiful  old  French  country- 
seat,  near  which  she  was  born  (her  parents  at  that 
time  having  temporarily  resided  at  Bourdeaux),  the 
fair  reminiscent  describes  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood and  school-girl  days,  her  mad-cap  runaway 
marriage  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  gipsy  life  at  a 
charming  rural  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
the  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  experienced  by  her 
husband,  her  consequent  appearance  in  public  as 
a dramatic  reader,  and  afterward  as  an  actress, 
her  career  as  a miscellaneous  writer,  her  religious  | 
experience  as  a member  of  the  Swedenborgian  ; 
Church,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  ups-and-dow'ns 
Lncidcut  to  the  pursuit  of  her  profession.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  reader  by  her  confidential 
historieites  is  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  writer.  She  is  evidently  a person  of  a 
Lively,  mercurial  temperament,  an  active  intellect, 
great  facility  of  expression,  and  a ready  sympathy 
with  elevated  and  noble  ideas.  Her  experience  in 
life  has  made  her  acquainted  with  strange  compan- 
ions, and  still  stranger  incidents  ; and  the  apparent 
simplicity  and  genuine  unction  with  which  she  nar- 
rates her  adventures,  give  to  her  volume  something 
mo/e  than  even  the  usual  charm  of  autobiography. 

An  original  novel,  entitled  Vatcovselos,  by  F raxk 


Cooper,  founded  on  incidents  in  the  history  of  Do 
Soto,  has  been  published  by  Redfield. 

In  the  department  of  practical  theology,  we  have 
an  important  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Spencer,  entitled  Conversion  ; its  Theory  and 
Process,  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  present  the  cardinal  evangelical 
doctrines  w'ithout  formality,  avoiding  dry  abstract 
and  theoretical  discussions,  although  developing 
the  leading  principles  at  the  foundation  of  the  sub- 
ject with  a very  considerable  degree  of  particular- 
ity. The  work  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue between  a religious  inquirer  and  his  pastor. 
With  this  flexible  method,  a greater  freedom  and 
familiarity  arc  attained,  than  would  have  been 
possible  had  the  author  adhered  to  a rigid  didactic 
system.  The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  a Se- 
lection from  the  waitings  of  Fenelon  and  Madame 
Guyon,  comprising  extracts  from  the  “ Christian 
Counsels”  and  “ Spiritual  Letters”  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  and  from  the  “ Method  of  Pray- 
er” and  “ Way  to  God”  of  his  celebrated  friend,  the 
devout  female  mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  work  is  intended  to  be  of  a purely  devotional 
character,  and  every  thing  sectarian  or  controversial 
has  been  studiously  omitted. 

Thoughts  to  Help  and  Cheer,  is  a little  manual  of 
devotional  exercises,  arranged  for  every  day  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  It  embraces  ap- 
propriate selections  from  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  a variety  of  thoughts  and  meditations,  taken 
from  ancient  and  modern  writers.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  chaste,  and  its  sentiments  devout  and  edi- 
fying. (Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  and  Co.) 

A new  edition  of  Duoai.d  Stewart’s  works  is 
in  the  press,  in  Edinburgh,  embracing  a series  of 
his  lectures  on  political  economy  not  hitherto  pub 
lished — large  portions  of  which  are  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  an  inmate 
of  the  illustrious  professor’s  house  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  those  lectures,  and 
relieved  the  sage  of  a large  share  of  the  drudgery 
of  transcription. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  the  Glasgow  poet,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
University,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Blair 
Wilson.  Mr.  Smith  recently  lectured  at  the  Dum- 
barton Mechanics’  Institute  on  the  Life  and  Genius 
of  Robert  Burns. 


Mr.  Ruskin,  who  is  said  to  dress  quite  in  a cler 
ical  fashion,  and  w'ho  almost  intones  his  lectures, 
has  been  holding  forth  in  Edinburgh  against  Greek 
architecture,  and  on  the  favorite  themes  of  Turner 
and  the  pre-Raphaelites.  His  condemnation  of  the 
Greek  architecture  was,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  spoke  in  Edinburgh,  bold  and  unspar 
ing. 

Dr.  A.  M‘Caul  succeeds  the  Rev.  Frbdbrick 
Mauricb  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  King’s  College,  and  Mr.  George  Dasrnt  as 
Professor  of  Literature  and  Modern  History. 


“ In  a recent  visit  to  Oxford,”  says  the  Leader, 
“ wc  were  greatly  struck  by  the  enormous  capabili- 
ties and  their  enormous  waste  w'hich  that  ‘ centre 
of  learning’  presents  If  any  thing  in  this  country 
imperatively  demands  organic  reform,  it  is  this  Uni- 
versity. W andering  through  its  beautiful  colleges, 
reflecting  on  its  wealth,  its  prestige,  iu  libraries, 
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uid  its  opportunities,  Oxford  appeared  to  us  wholly 
to  hare  lost  its  function  in  the  social  organism.  It 
is  no  more  the  centre  of  learning  than  a fossil  is  the 
representative  of  a living  animal.  It  produces  gen- 
tlemen, excellent  fellows,  a few  scholars,  and  some 
distinguished  men  ; but  it  produces  the  last  named 
in  spite  of,  not  in  virtue  of,  its  system.  Its  system  is 
one  which,  admirably  adapted  to  the  age  'which  orig- 
inated it,  is  in  complete  discordance  with  this  age.** 


While  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  is  lecturing 
with  great  vehemence  against  Popery,  his  son, 
Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Knowles,  is  said  to 
have  become  a Roman  Catholic. 


Mr.  John  Martin,  the  celebrated  artist,  has 
suflfered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  'W’hich  has 
disabled  his  right  hand,  and  impeded  his  utteranoe. 
He  was  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  planning 
impiovcments  for  the  harbor,  when  this  affiiction 
came  upon  him. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  been  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  room 
of  the  late  M.  Arago.  M.  Dupin  contested  the  place 
with  M.  de  Beaumont.  The  number  of  votes  were — 
M.  de  Beaumont,  29;  M.  Dupin,  17.  It  is  under- 
stood that  M.  Leverrier  is  to  be  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Observatory. 


William  Von  Humboldt,  celebrated  as  a 
statesman  and  a scholar,  has  left,  it  seems,  a quan- 
tity of  sonnets,  which  are  just  published.  Judging 
from  the  highly  poetical  character  of  some  of  his 
prose,  especially  his  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  the  poems  will  be  well  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  He  forms  another  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  statesmen  who  have  cultivated  liter- 
ature as  a secondary  pursuit. 

OfViCTOR  Hugo’s  latest  production,  The  Leader 
pointedly  remarks : “ There  is  nothing  so  monot- 
onous as  philippics ; even  praise,  of  which  wc 
quickly  tire,  does  not  so  w eary  us  as  abuse,  thanks 
to  the  real  kindness  of  human  nature.  Hence  w'c 
conceive  that  Victor  Hugo  has  committed  an  enor- 
mous mistake  in  his  recent  work,  Chdiimcnts.  It 
is  a thick  volume  of  poems,  fiery  w ith  indignation, 
terrible  in  sarcasm,  copious  in  contempt,  vehement 
in  allegation  directed  against  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  accomplices.  Victor  Hugo  is  a good  writer  and 
a good  hater  ; but  his  hale  is  verbose.  He  thunders, 
but  he  thunders  too  much  and  too  loud.  Why,  the 
very  cannoneers  will  sleep  upon  their  guns,  w car- 
ied  with  the  iteration  of  flashing  wrath  and  terrible 
boomings  ; and  if  any  reader  keeps  awake  through- 
out Victor  Hugo’s  cannonade,  he  must  have  a more 
ingenious  restlessness  of  hate  or  a more  ravenous 
appetite  for  rhyme  than  ordinary  men  can  boast. 
Ohdtiments  has  all  Victor  Hugo’s  well-known  force 
of  epigram,  antithesis,  and  imagery,  and  all  his 
well-known  weakness  of  the  same.  It  is  glitter- 
ing— and  tiresome  ; indignant — and  tiresome  ; re- 
morseless— and  tiresome.  What  a strange  place 
:t  will  occupy  in  the  ages  of  future  generations 
among  the  poetical  w'^orks  of  the  author  of  Lee 
OrUntales  /** 


It  is  said  that  M.  Scribe  derives,  as  the  profit 
of  the  pieces  he  has  already  written,  the  enormous 
income  of  £12,000  per  annum,  by  a per  centage  on 
the  gross  nightly  receipts  of  every  theatre  in  France 
where  his  pieces  are  played.  In  Paris  alone,  six 


! plays  of  M.  Scribe  are,  on  an  average,  played  every 
I night. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  has  recently  died 
at  Glasgow,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
5l8t  of  his  ministry.  He  w’as  born  in  Glasgow, 
where,  after  a lapse  of  tw  enly  years’  preaching  and 
ministration,  his  congregation  built  him  a splendid 
chapel.  He  has  written  on  many  theological  sub- 
jects. “In  private  life,”  says  a Scotch  journal, 
“ Dr.  Wardlaw’,  was  greatly  beloved.  His  manners 
were  unaffected  and  conciliatory,  and  he  was  a gen- 
uine pattern  of  the  refinements,  accomplishments, 
and  virtues  which  mark  the  scholar  and  Christian 
gentleman.” 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Opie,  the  celebrated  authoress, 
took  place  at  her  residence  on  the  Castle  Meadow, 
Norw  ich,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  The  deceased 
lady  was  a daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Alderson,  an 
eminent  physician  in  the  same  city,  and  sister  of 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson.  She  married  Mr.  Opie  in 
1784,  and  from  a very  early  period  of  her  life  de- 
voted herself  to  literary  pursuits,  her  eflforts  being 
principally  directed  to  the  composition  of  works 
of  fiction  and  moral  talcs.  Her  productions  were 
chiefly  admired  for  their  simplicity  and  cordiality. 
Her  career  as  a novelist  commenced  in  1605,  in 
which  year  she  published  Adeline  Mowbray,  ai.d 
extended  down  to  1834,  w hen  her  Lays  for  the  Dead 
issued  from  the  press.  In  the  course  of  this  long 
period  she  published,  among  other  works,  Detraction 
Displayed ; Father  and  Daughter ; Illustrations  <f 
Lying  ; Madeline  ; Temper  ; Valentine^ s Eve  ; and 
several  series  of  talcs  and  poems.  The  Illustra- 
tions of  Lying  were,  perhaps,  her  happiest  effort. 
From  1834  to  the  present  year  Mrs.  Opie  had  lived 
in  the  strictest  retirement,  and  for  the  last  tw'cnty- 
fivc  years  of  her  life  she  was  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 


Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  of  Moscow,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  Europ*, 
died  recently  in  that  city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 
With  the  exception  of  Baron  A.  Humboldt,  he  was 
the  last  of  the  glorious  band  of  savans  who  began  to 
appear  prominently  on  the  scientific  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  bom 
near  Lcipsic,  and  in  1797  went  to  Vicnn\  with 
Humboldt,  to  practice  medicine,  but  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  fishes  of  the  Danube,  He 
afterward  made  a scientific  journey  through  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  aided  Cuvier  in  his  work  on  fossils.  In 
1804  he  accepted  the  situation  of  professor  and 
director  of  the  museum  at  Moscow,  and  continued 
to  occupy  this  to  his  death.  He  founded  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Naturalists  of  Moscow,  contribu- 
ted largely  to  the  Russian  Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  occupied  himself  most  indefatigahly  with 
all  branches  of  his  beloved  science.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  is  a curious  and 
valuable  typographical  history  of  the  Bible.  He 
W’as  a member  of  more  than  eighty  learned  societies, 
and  w’as  knight  of  the  principal  Russian  orders. 


A subscription  is  being  raised  in  Prussia  for 
erecting  a monument  to  Lud'vvio  Tieck.  It  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King;  and  Baron  Hum- 
boldt and  M.  Raumer  are  among  the  promoters 
of  it. 
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to  bottopiv  i>ucilie8«  pnt  lilnittwisei  gAtlierBi^ . 

^ A tilfod  4it  t^  ttimwiMi  % A ftHlv 

The  sieer^^  «mall  relvel 

howB,  pjjiipircl  At>put  iiwK  hMf  ApAr^V  The 

»kirt  Ii»5r  ttpd  Afj?en  fio»jLiie^,  <^{  wjiicii 

the  tKi^e 

the  The  upper^ouhcje 

is  four  OT  hv^  inches  from  lHc\i(vhistv  And 

five  Aftd  a haif  widths ; the 

have  liy©  and  a half,  ali:,  ahd  liild  I* 

the  ihjcc  InWer  have 

central  flonnee  is  oniamefai»d  Wifh  tftoh  phxr.ed^.A^ 
aboiit  a.  fin^.r'a  breadth  apaii.  The  leutaer  fthuiiiica 
itHTC  mu^h  a row  of  relvVf  At  Uje  to 
t rimmed  w ilb  hlaidi:  lace . cdl lAit  d^idei- 

jffleeves  are  pf  lace  The  hair  is  'worn  in  weved 
hamlenax,  with  cufift  thrown  behind  oa  fcii  as  undor 
ihe  back  hair 


The^i^e'  httfc  deep  wPfkfHi  ruH!eAr<>r  the  fnllncM  ik 
aet  ott  h Tim  ski  rts  of  dresset  woven 

hv  lAF^e  ptiiid  Will  tie  Worn  full  wiihcmi  flounce* 
Velvet  in  Ibe  ^ for  cashmeres; 

whera ihAV  have  flouitGea  th€«|  will  be  ernbrc»iderad 
yriih  the  aamo  coibrs  mi  the  velvets.  Slate  cohiiw 
of  VArioUfi  nhades*  drabs,  and  the  like,  wiUlje  tar  or 
}ie  oploifa  fpr  thia  0(nnnets  retain  Urn  ovaf 

tbrni'  in  ajmeiat  fthango  has  oeeufmi 

th  the  mahii^r  in  which  jhpy  are  wowi^  wtiieh  iattdi 
far  ,Uadk.,npdh.lhe;teai/ 


■'•'  Ftau-R^  4.-r-^4ip.v, 

- ‘ / *'  • ''S'^' , ■ .'  • . . 

. This  Chp  is  tompoked  of  gnviips  of.bovrs  d^aftk 
jrihhini^  Y*mjl , laoe,  Xl^  g^iecal  esffecl  ia  jprt^liArlii' 
-grace fni;,. .;■■■  •'  ‘ '■ 


fiapitE  3.— 

Thc  Bonndi  is  tH'groen.  lofr^  Vt?^ 

' Uvo  tiandi  lif  grwiii  sali n.  It  ik  ttiinhted  w ith  bhiek 
Jjicc.  This  outside  iV  ornamented  with  an  oHirich 
feather> ’with  f Alley  feathers  intermingled  near  irs 
top.  TtioPirniiihentA  o/  th«iin»idaar©vmirt^fcdbloa- 
AbniA  and  bloiulfc. 


Wa  /may  remArk,  in  k«nei^  jacket  bodies 
^ntiniie  to  tie  worn  for  dreaao^i  »f  ert^y  matciini  l 
k^nife  ate  madn  clase  to  the  throat,  in  > anoua  strylt;*,. 
whilft  others  are  open  h%  the  waist  1&  reretk  or  sti 
dttni  c«tir.  Paepda  sleeros  still  prodomtoaic  for  In* 
door  coutUrne-  T^ay  are  worn  rather  shon.  with 
deep  ff^ogrofc/ea  of  lace  nr  eovUroidefy .;  while  fbr 
tbs  promonsde  lartm  houiUan  .sfeeyes  w prefemd. 


Finn  R R 5^ H iT. 

Boy*8  Ifat.  of  black  ^ 

Ve  I vet  r ibhoh  tv  w od  Viih  a f ioh  wtri  ck 

plu  mc^>ill])^d f^^ 
inuJimhtedlypibk«  to  style. 
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wii^TBs^  (n '^uv 'pAVit  > .'Ptjft  juvy%.vj>'k. '.  . . V -A^’ 

TIIK  . n^t'KwKtv  f^4e«;  wps> 

TWir>  fbi&i  V0i  wit}; -a  #uimf»a«y  tif 

i^n  ^eJ^r(it4lif>^  ^11  of  Avlurfu  ^0%i 

tn'>»h  f Knt  fi  ^^lmUd  neLirn^tiv^oti^^  otRoifem  Tbo  ^rflunourif 

'^^.;f4tii^  t»?  J}Vi«  }?4ftk  | tW 

flOfc  haijd^  than  xxm  omitted  wh^b  toro^b 

'whom  Utmr4ff5  ttcco!E^^isK,io  0^ 

^ha«  tho  dhar^  oC  the  porlb  thcty 

il^!i:|^^4(tiofn  htt+id  ont  by  the,  Ti>attrfi4iH&nti0  of  wor^  donhiWpran1tf4^^^^^  with  ifOn 

AfjftjhW  (iw  m.an^Hwit  undor  whose  a>i^ : Thovltowe « AfpHd 

ImftHB  qC  tiOibeiV 


fiTd  the'  Vi^b  pt  V^bih  while  T^A-  KpJw 
l>»}li  »nd  in  Uie  W jiiiefs  of 4ip  (i<|lf  o)f  y 
ih^  ^ db^piileh  ttjnjii  Ui»r 

^frtrjp  p^purjiti'pnt , /or^lbrin^  him  to  probewj 
t i*  tq;  "Kew  HCor ^ to  jdui  ibe 
arpi  a h4f 

^^eipt  pf  this  Ibid 
Uftil  j btm  W J ih  1 J 
}wir» 

I jtit t.i'il  ' ' 


: * The  Pv  $,  t>>ien^l  >]B,<pi3d4cw  jxy;§^^ 

Fraa^n-  A P^vriion^  i|^'aritiitve.'  tfebwf 

^vl><if  ib^,?***  ^ep  Uiuiirt'J^liidV  Tfiitrw 

p^tT  UnHtkorH  ■ ■ . ' ^ . w’- ■ A..-', •..-'■•  • 

Vot  YUt^0.4^^2t \ : ’■ 
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foiniii  .no  qiA^Mfon  iRw  etwotwte^  m exelnbiv-e  donmlti  ^as  lii^  V^ertK.  an 

to  of  tli^  in  tficwiio  of  tJje  cabin,  #ix  feet  long, 

‘ ■ *''  ' 5;  fxvi>  vide,  and  1e«<a  tliftn  tbm 

* " ^ ^ oofc  of  I>r.  Kdne  on  talnri^j 

■ render^ 

- ' V ti%)tli  Iniiiarrubberclodt' 

■■'  ■'-  flfkj5urtonA«(^ Vo^  very  »j.ni|4<i  A latnp', 

® '.|J^  ' -i  vlitioh  1i«  Vjat&debtod  for.l^  nc*at^« 

' - ■••■  ■ ■ ■ ■'’ ' ■ "i  :lV/^  Vo'ofe ^;^;illV^bbfn,r 

' ' ' M •‘' ' i "fem  a 'book'^;;  ft. 

‘ tjIS* isfahng  of  baif'bini^b^^^f^^^^ 


' , ■.■  .•  ; portion;ortbejimi6‘'6c4iv6lj^ above 

of  ix^'biic^h  vae  ^^!l4tcli  by  thn  l pointf  vna  written  a lotgo  abofe  of  tbfO ioami 

four  k3rdb:?iir^r  smaller  tUan  tho  c<=:Uof  a con- 1 vliich  form?  tbc  boAia  t5?  ihoia  oartHU 
\iqt  T)\e  vbicb  eaclv  cixutd  clnim  t Thp  Expedition  f^ft  Nw  Tork  Oa  tW^ 
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of  ice  in  Lancaster  Sound.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  most  easily  accomplished  by 
keeping  to  the  north,  along  tha  coast  of  Green- 
land until  the  main  body  of  ice  is  left  to  the 
totiih,  when  the  passage  across  ia  made  thi-ough 
a space  comparatively  free  from  ice,  known  as 
the  **  North  Water.*’  This  involves  the  cross* 


fng  of  Melville  Boy,  a deep  indentation  in  the 
Greenland  coast,  which  ia  almost  always  crowd- 
ed with  icebergs,  through  which  vessels  must 
run  the  gauntlet  From  the  numerous  ship- 
wrecks that  have  hero  occurred,  this  bay  Ims 
received  from  the  whalers  the  name  of  the 
“DeviVs  Nip.**  Here  it  was  that  the  Expedi- 
tion eneotintered  the  first  ice;  and  here  began 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Arctic  naviga- 
tion. 


Tliua  far  the  season  had  boon  unusually  favor- 
able. Baflvn’s  Bay  might  almost  have  p.'va^K’d 
for  the  sunny  Bay  of  NufdcA  The  74th  degree 
of  latitude  had  b<.‘cn  reached  without  any  de- 
tention ly  the  ice.  By  the  7th  of  Joly  they 
eticouTilcred  the  pack;  and  on  the  day  foUow-- 
ing  they  found  themsidvea  fast  beset  in  the 
summer  ice.  Tluy  attempted  to  make  their 
way  through  it  hy  all  hands  jumping  upon  the 
floes,  and  working  away  with  bars  and  hooka, 
anchors  and  waq»ing dines.  The  unintemipted 
labor  of  a w'hole  day  advanced  them  but  three 
mib.^s,  when  they  found  the  vessels  again  im- 
movable, In  this  pack  of  ice  tlicy  remained 
fast  for  twenty-one  days,  within  a circle  whose 
radius  did  not  exceed  half  a dozen  miles.  The 
land  lay  at  a distance  of  some  fifty  nules;  a 
lofty  columnar  peak,  known  os  the  “ Devil’s 
Thumb,”  serving  os  a constant  landmark.  Dur- 
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ing  all  this  time  they  eonfeinued  thoir  further 
eflforta  to  work  their  w'ay  through  the  besetting 
iee.  This  long  delay,  doubtless,  exere’  ed  a 
disastrous  influence  upon  the  progre.s8  oi  the 
Expedition. 

At  lost,  upon  the  28th  of  July,  the  ice-floes 
began  to  separate  under  tlie  influence  of  a strong 
wind;  passages  opened  in  various  directions, 
sometimes  closing  again  almost  instantaneously. 
Tlirough  tboso  they  foi'ccd  their  way,  skirting 
ieeWrgs  and  hnrnniocks,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  rnysteriona  and  dreaded  circuit  of  Mel 
ville  Bay.  But  it  was  no  qxiiet  lake  into  which 
they  made  their  escape  from  their  icy  beset- 
ment  Melville  Bay  presentod  itself  to  them  in 
all  its  teri-ors.  From  the  dark  headlands  loom- 
iog  up  in  the  distance,  a solid  shore  of  ice  pro- 
jc<!ied  itself  for  miles  into  the  bay.  Along  this 
solid  ice  the  great  drift  moves,  impelled  by  the 
varying  winds  and  currents,  sometimes  close 
to  its  edge,  soraetinjcs  at  such  a distance  as  to 
leave  a passable  channel  of  open  water.  Down 
this  channel  the  great  icebergs  came  sweeping 
along;  and  more  than  once  during  their  first 
night  in  the  bay,  all  hands  were  called  upon 
deck  to  warp  the  ve.ssels  out  of  their  course. 
Through  tJie  channel,  between  the  advancing 
floes  and  the  solid  ice,  the  vessels  made  their 
laborious  way,  soruetimes  hy  tow  ing,  sometimes 
by  tlicir  sails;  but  holding  always  upon 
thei  r north  westward  couritc.  This  tran 
sit  across  MelvdUc  Bay,  a distance  of 
not  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  con- 
sumed five  entire  weeks  of  a Voyage,  tlio 
success  of  which  depends  upon  days  and 
even  hours.  A small  steamer  would 
have  towed  them  across  in  a couple  of 
daya 

As  they  skirted  these  icy  shores,  they 
not  uh frequently  found  opportunities  to 
leave  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  came 
upon  sjvots  amid  the  snow  and  ice  where 
the  refleeled  rays  of  t he  sun  formed  a 
licioua  little  Alpine  garden,  green  with 
masses  and  carices.andsnrroimded  with 
shrubs  and  trees — or  wlmt  pass  for  trees 
in  the  paucity  of  Arctic  vegetation;  trees  and 
plants  like  those  dwarf  epeoimens  produced  by 
Chiimc  art;  There  was  tfte  wild  bloaberry  in 
full  flow^er  and  fruitage,  yet  so  small  that  it 
might  have  been  inclosed  in  a wine-glass;  wild 
honeysuckles,  an  entire  plant  of  winch  might 
have  been  worn  in  one’s  button-hole;  willow# 
like  a leaf  of  clover  ; trees  not  one  of  which 
reached  to  the  level  of  a man’s  knee,  while  the 
majority,  clinging  along  the  ground  scarcely 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  sboes  of  the  navigi^- 
tors,  who  towered  above  them  like  the  gianta 
of  Brobdignag  among  the  vegetation  of  Lilli- 
put 

By  the  middle  of  August  it  became  evident 
thdt  the  Expedition  would  be  able  to  pass  the 
ice,  and  would  winter  in  the  almost  unknown 
regions  of  the  northwest  Their  spirits  rose, 
when  the  icc-pock  was  cleared,  and  instead  of 
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til  reading  the  winding  channels  among  Die  ico^ 
they  bid  good-by  to  the  Bay  of  “ the  famous 
Mr.  William  BtUBn,"  and  with  full  sails  headed 
toward  Lancaster  Bay.  At  three  h»>nr«  after 
midnight  on  tlio  morning  of  the  they  over-* 
hauled  the  “F  Tix,"  the  foreraoi-t  of  the  v^^sels 
of  the  British  Expedition,  under  eotnmand  of 
the  braro  old  veteran  Sir  Jolvii  KosiB.  You 
wid  I are  ahead  of  them  all  t**  was  ehouted  IrOm 
the  deck  of  the  British  Veseel  as  the  Americans 
came  op  with  her.  The  next  day.  while  checked 
by  the  barrier  ot  ice  shutting  up  the  yiassage  to 
Port  Leopold,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  gal- 


lant little  ‘'  Prince  All>orh”  fitted  out  by  Ladj 
Franklin  to  prosecute  the  search  for  her  lo4 
luiaband  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
the  account  of  tho  meeting  of  these  vt^sscK 
taken  from  the  Jounut)  of  Mr.  Snow  of  the 
Prince  Albert,  whicli  we  gave  .somewhat  more 
than  two  years  ago.  They  will  recall  the  ad- 
miration  which  the  British  chronicler  expr«»e<l 
of  the  gallant  manner  in  which  the  Advance  led 
the  perilous  way  through  the  ice.  How  gal- 
lantly this  was  performed  we  should  never 
have  learned  from  the  modest  narrative  of  I>r 
Kane. 


?rHfi  aRi?rNEti>  ExPH^mox 


>4^-"''  m\ 


■ ■ "jJ.  > ’/;  ■ j.  ;'  lly  1>^4-  ‘ 

Oo  Uie  2‘fth,  'tUe  cU^j^v^es  <>f  tfi^  | ?i«HPcliia|f  Xi»ff  pbnx  of; 

ia  tho  contVttuieJ  prot'OfHiifiig;  iTaii>pA>^»ltly  Xfijtiii^cw 

- .-;■  . • : ..^  ; . r'j--  .;jj:; ;;:';  ' 1.’:;  ;■■  v^  /•.■.■  *,^/  ^C)ntpj|a^rkJ^y  tin^ 

;•  ,*  ' ' ./af  Ikj’ 


'I'-'  ' •'■, '^iiV/‘Siiitii!r«^ for 

a iiwimt.0  d.ts»<u‘i|)tion  pf  lii^TifitiL-i";^:^^ 

■ , f . Vaa  tJfa,  im W4  \iiK  ij^«iHea-^‘ ^ 

flr tortPi?^*ft'  foi^'  an  j .tl^o  ; 

^ inji^r  ^ nide  ^ 

'^'*"'*  wjishcdViCiid;';]aJj'':dft^ 

/ 8ton^  t*jt  thiim 

#ithin  5Pf;  W^  iL  ;t^ttrtcp  of  o miift.  Iioai  j aiivayv  TU«r«r  wjwy 
IJeechj  iJe^i  bfcloTigkg  id  tbre.o  ( it»  tmii|dajaXod  luds^cd^A 


ortit'^ij  TftomM 
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U>VjkMCE  \8  >Tte» 


weM  ttw  tJiree  "fliu  h^Atoones  inscril>»4 

The  inficHpfcion  upcijt 


with  empturai 
wjdj  “ Dcpttifetl  tliw  Jife  on.  board  tha  T.Gm>>. 
U^  Jttnuar^v  1846/^ >Ww5  that  at  thiB  date  ai 
iwt  tlie  tr&B&fi  of  the  brave  old  explorer  hadl 
not  been  wrecked*  Yet  not  a trace  existed 
of  ttnj  toetnoraiTdmn  or  niark  to.  th^w  ilie 
laaat  ray  the 

signs  of  the  i>ariy.  i mfeioncko)^ 
tjKlies  to  tlieee  f«>nt  the  fact  thhl  th^Y 

aiw  the  lit^^t  t»en)ADt«^>ea  of  the  lost  navigatM^'^^ 
and  vvory  added  day  deepejia  the  appr^hetmoh^ 
that  they  afe  the  laet  tidiri|^  wln<‘h  will 
htitu  them,  iiatU  the  sea  giv^  dcud, 

Among  the  htheere  of  the  EhglwH  K{uadh>n  fir* 
Kane  found  an  old  acqaamtntica:  Tlfcy  liad 
IHirted  two .y>ar«  before,  among  the  jhhglot*  of 
the  Philippines,  snn'oondcil  by  the  UvvliiJv 
bamboos,  jwid  dll  the  Ihxiimncii  o?  tini|tu:iil 
vegetation  ^ atiii  they  hnwmct  miioug  tliQ  Tcc- 
berg9  and  bi)mm9<.‘}w  of  the  dn 

memory  .nf  fi#  'arip^>»<iie«‘lU  »o 

many  indi^p^t/inhiirit  Waivhlng^  VifeJiyis.  Uift  cOve 
In  which  d^o  hamed 

ITtijon  BftV;  ' . _ . , . 

WHlji  the  olo&e  oy  Angirt,  Arctic 


twilrgiit.  The  ice  grew 

oropad  tlm  VcssCfe,  wldcb  vaitdy 

urgr  tfiejr  way  ia  the 

ingto^t  Clhanhal;  The  ihickn^  hf 

<»f  icA  f hntf chid  %hj^. 

httKimoefca^**^rd 

^OTpiaci:  A"hrJg]S^-'<?^%rt^ 

^ii^ppihg  Om  ifecta, . ^nd  to 
do :#p*  th^<  /TJp^c 

nsddlly 

with  thenir  (in 

itcftcUe  wad  n dnfling  Ooc, 

am}  iihtHi  bpdiliy  iijf  in  jralilcj?\by  which- 

'^hiai 

Wh^ni  idle  sh<^  dh^ad  M of wa? 

10^1  iriwT  luipai^t  by  Jbi^ 

chfseTo 

were  IcM  foriiihatc.  beitA^  to  J^v 

jaieiie^is  force  ihh  ^ 

, I)u  f in  g tliei.  ynrly  .^epteMihcr  day^  the  wld 
began  rapidly  t h??rino.ni^tgr  feU 

ijy  niglit  to ; 2 1®,, laid  by  day  rnroty  r^ 
the  freezing  point.  -Xp  lired  haA  tom;  lights 
below.  The  hiirt^onan  Pf  the  & 
retiring  ^ hid  berth^  «.nd  ♦Irai*^ 

ixvg  elto:-  tfih  f hdtoJ^iltor^  light 

ed  bi^  hiiivp  withm^i  and.  wrote  hiS  4 on  raal 

In  ft  frt#iwto  ^ 

S Very  to 
^ , tfwher  b.  -'  to 

■:  de^eG^tohtomah  ;pf  Atcthi  wuner*;  but 

Rio  na,  tohi  the  ht'  lirodonitoiw  and 
■ the  Step' 

.;^  so  to  ton , had  -iheo  mprti*- 

hf  ther^igli^ii  y^»h,  hi 

•✓.Av''-.  Tew  of  ■i|i^h‘'’'4^  ahead  nf 

, .<thto/  TJicy  fub 

’'  • that  they^  t.4»>j  hi^  of  iJl  ihs 

acatchora.  ''  AH  hove  the  tod  of  ua,”  u 


roEMATiox  ar  goaadcaa 
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ffit 


tbck  in:  Iik /KaneV 

^ 'Wa  driU  %vorkiiig  eijjjy  t<^ 

Oo^iniuj^n*  pKn^  «k04p,M«!  vni^  Xg?  tto 

Tt-rv'r  lj^W<*V€^rj 

ail J tlie  «ax  En^li)*£( 

X(>uu\l,Uiaiu}<tfiTfi5V  ttfffilnir- 

e<!  io  ^itl^  Xit^ 

up  lyttorn  tiiffUii ; 
Kt>W*  hk-'g/afi  r^f^r  1^3  ni<*^  fif  t U^ 

JJ53ir^«<JiWuh»  l.hi\  '<iJt  U a ^satiu-iu  VtiMi 
tli4^  rrtof>;iMgis.  drovi*^ 

h<^  «»^bt,oC  l^o.osit'Hv  , ir.  t^nii 
W^ro;  Svxifr  silmVlv 

■*.'/'»  ' _■  ' '.'a  • rtti' ’ , _.  't  i 1 .'.'TI*^:  :' '4  '.  '' 


fcifijLttr  an«l  ail  w««  jslill 

i>0v'fji  cmiii^  tii«  nry>r<ia; ' 

c*iti||liV  iwV  i'Wa 

An^X  «f>  it  y^  m fh&yAnieti^^n 

•:^^jirc4i:ui^  'Expfiii  ijfif>n  ; iirifbwi Juil  i U thij' 
itV  ’fe  fvlmiind.  lli:*ira 

W^»1id^f»il  drift.  SYidi'h  bisfi^l 
mVo tiiK  liiW^  Afid  Jferilj  jitrdiigh 
auti  eiiVriHifc  iM:^, 

j;to  ^tjrer 

;bful>y •■^vouid  biniy 
ploriu'ri  bid  ^ IhotOu^ld^^^  in  ^jti* 


? ■'  ^tlitir  o>^n  ^ 

, W IXU  Ibft  tX4^>3u»>Tn<d<'r^^  w 

-.  th*\y  bad  no  iiVeana  nC  f^n'»dupin^. 

Irt'fl.t  xri  the  culijn/, 

..  ^j  many  bf <^tlu 

bwh?«^ 

ai)  liung 

baviing  beau 
»rAXw^ed  144  Tba 

<>i4»usihfi\‘3  by:  x b oiV  in v ol- 

, uivf’nipy  put  to 

^ : : • Y^ryTcft,^  by  np  ft  lurd  iau)p 
iiV  ihy  uabh^  by  abb:h  tho^ 

• pcwum  Wii4  rn»«M?dii^»  iW 
abova  tba  fraeztng  }K>rht,  '‘IliJi'di?gf^^ 
variudi  voA  at^^>hhl^i  a jhmftiva  bxjrijiiy  ^ 
iu  utic<f*»l4m1sy  jaUil  gibo/w^  1b -drifts 
fttid  fro,  ftOiUfAbut^  U*  the^  l^jr 

the  wiulh.  Ton  diijTj*  aft  Yv  lh«iy  jfrojbih  tu, 
oifftiirra^l  flm  dtav  <?f  ite  ieurful  ' ■ 
wbbO^.  J y e^o  *Kin  Ufbf.M^xinw  fa^dliavlxod. 
^ :bdd  'of  iee  fouiiben  ihWb;. 

1v:HTi  un  «.»1diliHiiid'  ipdf  iVioi  id’  ahb\V;  isi'driy fth; 
witli  a ritiT  aptl  « hi A> W m»riun y liirectly  down 
Ut^tiu  ih«  hofjd w y>fiier,  whtVib  la  half  buried 
VuiUifafh  fragOieu^  ’ Tho  Xbroa 

^ bblftod  brojiert  hiimmiXa  w{v 

'^  ■ A'' bi  giy4it  tah^v^^  ri^ihg  in  largic 

:|ttbun<l»  above levd  of  f (io  fterk,  had 
rilreat^nuig  to  iupfde  dyer  ottd  oV*^-. 
\r  h p I m t < H hyr 
a dr>\Phw‘ard  dircdicin*  au‘l  Klid^  Wldw 
the  riVebr  00 

• wafi7;yiit'd  ■ftii'U  unit<yc^  jgJvaMi»ri 

' pil  ld<?fvk«  of  1^4;  4hV^b4faj  an<I 

ehld,  and  nil  hAod^  avy  vAllvd  aloft*, 
wdlU  tight  th<?  .ire’’ 

tJia!  rbiJM  .a’’fJhi)4.  ; AV idl  yf^  it  1 hat  th e itt« 
whi/ih  tbu?^  driftvd;  ilx^ 

u e 4?  c t ; «»ftd 

0)4^  of  tatur 

{raijn-d  nf  wo<»V^  bnvn 

li.', 

Wttfitiid  i^ 
poc^a  hgttiWt 

By  Uiu  lir'iit  of;  October  ^ ^otlihg  around 


morn^i/*f  to  14^  ri^eu  ihan 

yet  ho  fijrh's  ir<fri*  bjfiiie’d  iu  tho 
Axn^h'aj^^v  iiunigVi  Ihoso  iu  thu 
wi^ro  hitdof  ftlli  br^HV 

TT be  nox^  ^^lay  tlih.  44y ttne^j  fell  In  Ty  itb  h^vr 
h^t  Vhrtsnrfc-paliihnp  It  bring 

dont  fJxal  uil  Turthriy  yri»at  vVdid  io>d: 

oOHkwani:  Xbr  tho  ac^^od  huprahUi^Ie; 

kbe  i*naimHpfiehli^^^  tUf/v  iiia  cphy8fc1*f»oi«> 
%'hVdi  mariv  . drriiiy  ArelS^ 

big JijD  wit  ^ r^1  U>>mK^  i hhvtW<4^  VA»Ahp»iti 

friam 'the.  ivh  \^Vdb  ; 


To’WhAl  tbb  bl/riu  ?f  th^  ’ 14  ti*  &i  bnr^ 
w Xiile  Uiiyvhhii^l  waa  cruht^blng  h#  wfl.y 
the  Ice'’ lirViOuilV  tho 

to  yyaiofc 

:ig*ma fr-^Winth  ip  hlh  ijrBtfbjaed  limb*,  jX;  rif «*  a 
:iKf^tp:ba.t  hujn^Oml«ag  iuak,,Tj  f lih  Uicrrnbm- 
riKi^yS  She  lUiie  cablh  lutlby^ & 'tyippemp/cp 
tPft>,  lire  di^l  grihdbtg  ^ngul  of', 
il^  rk^cl  Ibo  icg  «:?rciv  jork* 

ing  and  ifrtgular , it  at(i$pp*4.  Iiiigan  agaiui 


fiARPRR:S  MOKOTDuT  .MA(3A2llN^ 


AlTiiQBJk  SEitW  40J^tK  0t  CArB>AilfiWELL; 


them  fur  4 time  tiip) 

*.  tio^  begati  W'  ^5? 

Tfthfi^  tcir  ip ‘ili<^ 


acctt^t»>mc4/b0^i!v^  lifiil  they  l>«;?.o;pi«i  lu  n 
hahipefatirre  ahpT^  Jtb^  tr^ 

ptunt,  that  ^ ha^si  f^mXB  my 

it  Aot  pf?Tfl!et^ai  drip 

pin^  Ir^m  tie  <^46Ugrd  tauiBt^^ 
wuti^ted  fp  sbmP;d«i^*^e 
Whifch  seVjftl’ttl  ran»  full  of  ^alor 

* tf  hVf  h wpljl  pihei^jf  ifee  ioimd 
way  hl^P'tlio  cabin  floor.  v : 

' Tl)Tja  p(ie»i»tl  the  ihontli  of  Obtpher,  ;4ur*n^ 
whlbh  tho  wfw  alibut  m&r 

tbe  outo/uf  WeUIhgto^  Tilay,  jV  a j^wintwai 


rtih^e 

and  pibl  bttoiighi  up  irorn  the  hifldv  Aud 
wjili  liic  thormoinctur  ah  2<j“  below  the  tree** 
iug  poiht^  the  work  of  mauufftottiHiijjf  a etofe 
j;i|>o  WA»  uuderittkon,  KrnbAnktneuie  of  fetiow' 
AAil  io^  weh^^  raided  about  the*  ycfieel  iu  wluvh< 
were  deposited  0^^  »tVirc%^  Rnt  lmnl)j‘ 

was  thi»  ufjcoraphshed  wh«m  the  fine  begHU  to 
p{  iigaih  ht’efekiug'  Up,  »ud 

&il  ofBoi:gr<| 

to  thi^  So 

tiwocur^  ira^  »tQl  tiiyjr  pbslihttt  ttidt  Si 
pidl  iht^  ltrti,ori)eto^  able 

to  ict  up^vv?i.  i«vlho  t^hihv  &«d  fbr  WaitWth 
thet  ireritpSu  fe 


ecBjtheiti  direcf  ion,  a)  thuuUh  a ikudh  wifid  Would 
no w aui!  then  foroo  them  bapir  toward  the  norih 
Bui  it;^noUia[>poaro<i  tiiiit.  their  in  ihi« 

viir^tion  waa  ijhjieddd  by  uotnfW'i  loc, 
and  bjru  constont  uurti^ob  oOrfJi  w ind 

drofc  i»toa<tldy  the  tjjiek  flcHr  hr  whurli 

> tKt<y  Wvfe  ans t>ed Jed.  On  ihe  9th;  ol 

jy 0 V ember  the  ^TtAn^t^imb$  "ktr  shy? 
\ . ;,  wintor  wi^e  cprapleudv  Oytu*  the «« 

! ; , tiro  ddct  of  the  AvI  va/ioe  wast,  t)i  towr* 

, Y V honeiwr^  iVf  ihink  fejt^  rodilrig  UfAm  » 

: ’ rhigp  polo  running  Va- 


d«iT  the  rpftinc  rhatoh  wa^  the  cooisr'# 
goUoJry  with  ito  pipOi  rig;tiig  ihr^t%t‘ 
tha  felt  root  ah< jt  i\  ApYun 4 pipe 

was  buil  t Art  Appos^atUtNir^r 
to^upply  fhem  wjtli  wator;:^ 
hoatl^  betweea  the  fuiYerA^lto  aUfl^  0 
cabin  w*ro  remo^^^  ihi'O  W mg  boU* 
into  ntio  npartoieut, 
cers  ami  ry  en  ip  cp iyj  m^ri, ; Ai  'jki 
crewa v pf  both  Veg^rj^ 

IB  ilic  iApA|i  fooiu 

wiM  the  borne  bf  thirty-MtitoA^ 
l¥ ttrinib  wh|#  ♦Jid^ribo tod  iftrVhgli  y«' 
cabtri  by  Utreip  a»4  ii  coukiing 

galU  j r aJ^  ifaa  unbrok^a  mi 

;in*  fonr  Argand  ahd  tbtoo 
latnpa  sdpjJto  vJ  tbie  pliwa  uf 
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Need  enough  was  there  for  all  this  array  of 
wanning  apparatus,  for  the  thermometer  out- 
side indicated  a temperature  of  40°  below  zero. 

Let  us  present  a picture  of  a day  in  the  ice, 
as  spent  by  the  explorers : — At  half  past  six  the 
crew  are  summoned  to  rise;  tlie  ofHcei's  are 
called  half  an  hour  later.  A cup  of  snow-water 
serves  to  wash  the  accumulation  of  soot,  that 
has  gathered  over  night,  from  the  mouth.  Ab- 
lutions are  performed  in  half-melted  snow.  Then 
come  the  duties  of  the  toilet.  Two  pairs  of  stock- 
mgs,  three  under-shirts,  fur  outer-robings,  and 
hood,  and  seal-skin  boots  must  all  be  donned, 

before  the  gallant 
Doctor  can  go  on 
deck  for  a mouth- 
ful of  fresh  air. 
An  appetite  is 
soon  got  up,  in 
the  keen  air  of 
out  of  doors,  a 
needful  precau- 
tion when  one 
has  to  breakfast 
among  the  name- 
less odors  emitted 
from  damp  furs, 
wet  woolens,  an- 
cient boots,  sick 
men,  stale  tobac- 
co-smoke, and  all 
the  multifarious 
processes  of  cook- 
ery and  digestion. 
Breakfast  consists 
ordinari  ly  of  grid- 
dle-cakes of  Indi- 
an meal,  homin}',  and  mackerel,  accompanied 
with  unexceptionable  coffee,  for  Henri  the 
cook  is  a Frenchman.  To  breakfast  succeeds 
exercise,  climbing  the  hummocks,  floundering 
among  the  floes,  a game  at  football,  or  a slide 

on  the  ice.  Dia- 
^ ner  is  ready 
^ at  two,  and 
i',  then  comes  the 
night  to  close 
in  the  unvary- 
ing scene,  enli- 
vened by  the 
varying  noc- 
i/r  tumal  notes  of 

■ X thirty  or  more 

sound  sleepers. 
Thus  wears  a- 
way  day  after 
day.  Or  rather 
we  should  say 
the  long  night 
of  the  Arctic 
regions,  for  noon  and  midnight  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable. The  last  perfect  sunrise  took 
place  before  the  middle  of  November.  At  nine 
in  the  morning  not  a gleam  in  the  east  an- 
nounces the  coming  day ; at  eleven  there  is  a 
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faint  twilight;  noon  is  denoted  by  a streak  of 
I rownish  red  far  away  to  the  south ; at  two  in 
the  afternoon  day  is  over,  and  the  light  of  the 
moon  is  far  bnghter  than  that  from  the  sun. 

Nothing  more  distinctly  marked  the  extremity 
of  the  cold  than  the  transformations  wrought  in 
various  articles  of  provisions.  Not  a thing  but 

**  suffeni  a cold  change 
Into  something  new  and  strange/* 

A fair  geological  cabinet  might  have  been  fur- 
nished from  these  indurated  specimens.  Dried 
apples  and  peaches  assumed  the  appearance  of 
chalcedony ; sauer-kraut  was  mica,  the  lamina 
of  which  were  with  difficulty  separated  by  a 
chisel ; butter  and  lard  were  passable  marble ; 
pork  and  beef  were  rare  specimens  of  Floren- 
tine mosaic ; while  a barrel  of  lamp  oil,  stripped 
of  the  staves,  resembled  a sandstone  garden- 
roller. 

This  extreme  temperature  began  to  tell  upon 
the  health  and  spirits  of  the  men.  All  faces 
began  to  assume  a livid  paleness,  like  plants 
growing  in  darkness.  The  men  grew  moody 
and  dreamy.  They  heard  strange  words  in  the 
night  One  dreamed  of  wandering  off  among 
the  ice  and  returning  laden  with  water-melons; 
another  had  found  Sir  John  Franklin  in  a beau- 
tiful cove  lined  with  orange  trees.  The  scurvy 
made  its  appearance  among  them.  Old  wounds, 
long  heal^,  opened  afresh;  old  bruises,  long 
forgotten,  grew  painful  again ; a strange  apathy 
crept  over  them.  All  the  art^f  the  Doctor  was 
called  into  requisition  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  all  his  ingenuity  was  called 
into  exercise.  Tlie  imagination  must  be  acted 
upon.  One  old  sailor  with  a stiff  knee  had  to 
wag  his  leg  by  the  half  hour  in  fi*ont  of  a strong 
magnet,  whose  hidden  virtues  were  thus  tmns- 
ferred  to  the  afflicted  member.  Another,  who 
could  not  be  bi'ought  to  practice  ablutions  in 
pure  water,  was  induced  to  use  a medicated 
bath,  composed  of  water  colored  with  coffee- 
grounds,  and  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar. 
TTie  prescription  proved  successful.  Some  old 
salts  would  not  use  the  vegetables  provided  for 
food,  but  clung  to  salt  junk  and  navy  bread. 
The  cunning  physician  compounded  the  hated 
food  into  medicine.  Olive  oil  and  lime  juice, 
raw  potato,  sauer-kraut  and  vinegar  mingled 
together,  made  a delectable  compound,  which 
they  swallowed  as  a medicine,  with  a heroism 
wol^y  of  martyrs.  An  extempore  beer  served 
as  a vehicle  for  anti-scorbutic  medicines,  and 
the  men  drank  it  greedily.  So  successful  was 
the  treatment  that  of  the  crew  not  one  was  lost 
in  this  perilous  voyage. 

The  adventurers  were  ever  and  anon  remind- 
ed that  the  security  afforded  by  their  solid  ice- 
setting was  at  best  but  precarious.  Great  cracks 
and  fissures  would  now  and  then  open  around 
them,  with  an  explosion  like  the  sound  of  heavy 
ordnance,  and  masses  of  ice  would  come  rushing 
down  to  overwhelm  the  vessel.  Preparations 
were  made  for  abandoning  the  vessel,  and  taking 
to  the  ice,  at  a moment’s  warning.  Sledges, 
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with  her  bows  sunk  in  the  snow  and  ice,  and 
her  stern  eiovaled  some  five  or  six  feet;  she 
also  Canted  over  to  stnrboard,  so  that  walking 
her  deck  was  np  hill  w ork.  During  tJiis  time, 
her  bare  sides  had  been  “banked  u|>'^  with 
snow,  as  New'  England  farmers  “ l>ank  up’'  their 
houses  at  the  approach  of  winter*  On  the  I'Jth 
of  January  a sudden  shock  brought  all  hands 
upon  deck.  A fissure  npjieared  in  the  iee'j>lai« 
W'hich  soon  widened  into  a broad  poss^agi?, 
through  which  the  large  fragments  bore  right 
dow’n  upon  the  vessel.  At  one  hour  past  mid- 
night the  crew  stood  on  deck,  strapped  and 
harnesseii,  ready  to  abandon  the  v««el,  and 
take  to  the  ice.  Right  down  upon  Iheni  bore 
the  huge  hummock  upon  tlie  vefeMil’s  stern — 
a mass  solid  as  marbhi,  thirty  feet  broad  at  the 
base,  and  rising  twelve  feet  above  water;  it 
stofie,  then  advances  again;  approaches  till  it 
is  so  close  that  a man  could  scarcely  pa-ss  l.*e 
tween.  That  space  crossed,  and  no  stiticture 
that  man  could  V»uihl  hut  must  be  crushed.  The 
advance  of  half  a minute  would  have  buried 
them  all.  That  narrow  space  Was  not  over- 
paaaed.  The  mass  of  ice  stop[>ed  in 
course,  and  became  fixed  close  to  ihcir 
stern, where  it  dung  for  the  retnain- 
ing  five  months  of  their  drift,  a ghastly 
memento  of  their  danger  and  deliver- 
ftirca 

Again  and  ogain  w*as  this  scene  r*^ 
peated,  with  varixitions.  Again  and 
again  were  knapsacks  and  sledges  in 
readincj^^  for  <leparture.  But  where 
should  they  go  if  the  ship  w’ba  Rhan- 

doned?  Hhould  they  betake  thcu»s<-lv«*A 
to  the  long-deserted  Ues^'ue?  Y^mt  hop« 
could  tlicv  have  that  abe  would 
gSfe.  the  fate  lhat  had  overtaken  her  eon- 
sortf  What  shore  should  they  scik  t** 
gain  f Should  they  gain  the  shore,  aud 


boat*,  provisions,  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds 
were  eo  disposed  aa  to  be  instantly  available. 
The  men  were  drilled,  so  that  when  the  erms 
came  eueh  might  at  once  be  ready  for  a stnrt 
One  December  night,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  57  degr 


below  the  freeziug-poinL  a 
party  of  flie  ofiicers  and  men  went  out  to  try 
U\e  experimeut  <d  passing  the  night  upon  the 
ice.  Tiie  Doctor,  during  the  course  of  a single 
four-anddw'enty  houra,  had  his  Journal  four 
times  stitched  up  in  a canvas-bag,  ready  to 
rting  it  overlmnrd,  in  ease  of  being  forced  to 
quit  tho  ship.  Time  and  again  nil  liands  were 
called  up  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  to  tlie 
ice.  Every  thing  foreboded  that  the  American 
Searching  Ex|ieditiou  would  itself  become  an 
object  for  search. 

From  the  8th  of  December  to  the  11th  of 
January,  the  fioe  in  which  they  were  fastened 
had  stcailily  increased  in  s*>lidit\%  till  it  seemed 
scarcely  less  firm  than  the  granite  ranges  tliat 
ginlle  a continent;  and,  firmly  imbcdtled  in  it, 
the  vessels  enjoyed  a sea»:m  of  respite  from 
parent  danger.  Tlie  Advance  all  this  liiiio  lay 
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even  tit?  enou^]j  lij  fall  iii  TrStU  fi^qui* 

litanx:,  ili^V  >ouJ^  i>e  2!fjkl*Iv 

witfi  iiiifpifeA  4e- 

;iiber6ti^w4i,  il  was 

eour^  to  cttinp  i;iut  rt^Kiu  tliL&.  flpi^  of 
A04r  as  opfe  bnt/lv^iT 

way  wvotlieh  :‘ilot*piiy/they  forfetV 

\o  liAscard  tlik  ^i^pGrHti^  attoiilptv^ 


abdience  bf  Eighty 
4:2?  txtftde  hi»  radiaqi  &ppjBa^“ 

witU  A liomfigti 

. mtJi  ^ saluit?  bu:i54r&^lj?isitigi. 

'‘:^?y^>r^  feayA^  gur  autboc^  'rtili 
OS'  1)i^  may  1 W4£W*?34 

of  ai^in  i I looked  at  law  ii/uikMdy^^ 

a gtp^t  globus 

■ (t  ^iiE  elbae  af 

JiAr^  tliiat  fati'Iy 

ppeqi  and  b^rind  # heti'tr^ 

4b^  of  th«»  perj^- 

tiat  giUe  bptjb;  the  reiwTi 

of  :ywion.  From  ; tb^  process  »if  cbeir 

1 thcmtion  bui  j^br^y.  *>h<  ;Xli«s 

piu^vailbig  xojl'Uwly  T^ndi 

mo^^oge.fiuij  A:Fr<^ 

I to  ariAe from  t ho  4igb  t looiatwre  Wiiwb»; 

; I Xe^ccjitiVilfe  qjt  ilts  it^Kldon 

: abottfc  tlio  Tij4it4  ^ Jattd  piilj>y. 

^moOi  hibg  t^optifalare  - 

conipFain'  tbiil  Wo  Avanij  to  ■ tboiigh 

Uie  ♦JicrmotApter.  Imi  lca,b^  * iem'pOrat  bf b ^ 

dogropfl  l»el  w ’Ai  iaai<  bn; 

pm  1 OUi  of  4prii,  tbiit  tinfirririgfnm^  fe 

32-  ft t 'iibonrday^  ^ . 

mo  ro  I A w /after,  tb  e i n Iwinp^k  '^vf j*ic  <pii  t 

nut  ;;  fba  craw  t06k: 

4piiirf«i-»t  on;.t>oaj4  tbcit  long-da?^ r(4\cji  veskw?)  j : 


:‘-.'^-^j^:'m^.pi^  tbjS of  tjittl  loiug 
poUf  piklit,  dbritt^^^bicb  Pie  neiirf-^t.  approach 
t0  43ay  was  a dU'a  no#  .abA  pH"U. 

a inas*y  sti'eak 't#  Avli  ib?  th.#^&ble 

liglit'k  oq  bpa'tii  t?^  y frbm  tltf; 
fof^r-UTirotbgvfn{%  dap^  aPkniptei  at 

am  usjeuic Al:a  »tn<ts»  Ay ai  o:o)k- 

fertiliiA  by  of  ft  jtUiyi  \aH<l  by 

Koiida}’  jSi  Ui©  anni Vomkrj  ‘-'f 

itio  btttUj^  df  ^0#  bmnsy  ftftd  AV  aahi  Hgtoii’^ 

hi  fit  hdAV,  diji/  irndg  i|o^ 

mjwbbrftae^  to  lifit^boan  n bti^rjt<i  l«4it 
dAy"  r»1^4n /pm  01^#.  pie  Poftiqp 

jjbeut  a of  (SoitmufTis  tcetiii^s;  add: 

^ftdbhen  qttempt 

softsbjt  i?dn*ft<Jyd,  ib^  4gnd 
tb^t  to.rftld'ei^l  tb*^  epp^ariinfm 

#1  #db  AUitbiMjs  Ipti ginp^ ; dl 6 on 

tJt#«oi»th«m;  borijon  efo  V »lajl j rikAicc  antj ' tba 
rpyk  >fe»t  Alp  bcio^  tlm  y^rge^;  At  to, 
at"  tJir^e  quartiTs  of  an  hour  n^oi  on 


; fcdt  qoydnbg  Tpai?  r^t^wid  toin  the  deck ; 

ib#  and,  Tttldd  pvor  Uis 

■•■  ' '■ '/^ .' , , , ;'  ‘ : . ' o.i:  ■■-;•••  :■•  ■ ' ^ • • , ’ 

/&rly  Jit  thd  |mf  fa  opoi^- 

PowVd^  from  her  »ettiiik,  f^arallej 

tradbi  Ayftd  Wi,  nFHmt  tfeii  feel  ftpftttv  wUh  iha/ 

wi#;  the  intery^pbig  io^;#tod#d%t  and  hydbeu. 
into  fvnj^dnuiai  nhd 

rtj^vrti  thq  ^dg«a  pf  tltp  a 

barrfeadp  of  thoafl  n#giito W abi>dHt\s?ii#puiidad 
tho/AAvanae.  In  tcif da^s  mova 

of  ctogipg: 4h?t  po^tto  grfttjng'ft  iiille 


THl?  WB’tACK.  OPA^fiKO 


Hrigin^l  fr“r  i 
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to  her  »cy  cradle  They  trj^  by  meana  of  strong  j save  one.  Signs  of  summer  multiply  aboiil 
tackle,  to  set  her  free,  and  launch  her  from  Uie  tliem;  animal  life  reap[>ears;  seals  play  around, 
icy  stocks  upon  which  she  has  been  tilted,  with  | and  flocks  of  snow-birds,  in  increasing  number#, 

olight,  iwitteriiig  upf.»n 

. tJxe  deck,  nnd  fearle^v 
1 ♦ 
approac^i  to  tire  feet  of 

the  nav : .i^atora.  Every 
thing  I'orteuded  that 
the  disrviptioa  was  at 
hand ; and  it  was  aw  ait- 

- ed  with  mingied  long 

r ing  and  apprehenaioiL 

T At  lash  on  tlie  5th  of 

- - June,  came  the  long* 

awaited  break  up.  It 
was  fuist  five  o’clock  in 

• r " ^ the  afternoon.  M r.  Grif 

" ' r flu,  ihe  cOTumanding 

- offleer  of  the  Rescue, 

stepped  over 
make  a frieml- 
ly  call  upon  l»is  neigh* 

■ hors  of  ijje  Advance 
had  just,  taken  h is  leave, 
* ' ii^d  set  out  for  honic, 

when  a cry  was  heard 
that  the  icc  was  crack- 
ing ahead.  The  officers 
of  the  Advance,  from  their  own  deck,  saw  him 

ith  thit  ice 


ccttino  out. 


midway  between  the  ves»schs  w 
.separating  in  front  of  him,  while  Ix'tWee^o  him 
and  them  a fissure  appeared,  through  wluch  the 
clear  water  was  spintiing  up.  Tliey  hurried 
after  him.  ‘tStick  to  tiie  floe.”  he  cried,  as 
they  approached;  '‘good-by.  Wlrnt  news  for 
home?”  Tlxcy^  sprang  over  the  widening  fis 
sure,  and  were  by  his  side.  There  wns  no  time 
for  long  leave-takings.  A hearty  God-hle*Sr 
you”  was  exchanged;  and  a long  lea{>  was 
needed  to  rccro.«^  the  fissure,  which  montcntlr 
widened  iiiti>  a little  river.  He  made  his  way 
to  Ilia  ow'n  vessel ; they  hurried  buck  to  tln^ir 
own — -and  in  good  time : ten  minutes  bad  hard- 
ly elapsed  since  t he  first  alarm  w as  gi  ven,  but.  the 
ice  watt  seamed  with  cracks  iu  every  direction. 
In  half  hn  hour  more,  many  of  the  fissures  were 
tw  enty  paces  in  width.  Ev'ery  thing  around 
WAS  in  comiBotioii ; fragments  were  moving  in 
e V cry  d i rcetfe;^ 

So  sudden  WAS  the  disruption  of  that  great 
mass  of  ICC,  wdiich  but  half  on  hour  before  was 
apparently  as  finn  as  a continent,  and  over 
whieli  tlic  voyagers  had  for  months  been  a^^juv 
tomed  to  take  long  and  solitary  walka.  But  a 
few  hours  before  the  breaking-up,  I>r,  Kune  w w 


vain  : she  will  not  reatupou  an  even  keel  until 
the  great  break  up  occurs.  So  they  go  drifting 
on,  still  fast  to  the  floe,  which  is  by  this  time 
reduced  to  a field  measuring  five  miles  by  three. 
On  the  they  caught  a distant  view  of 

land,  for  the  first  time  for  more  than  three 
months.  The  closing  days  of  May  were  passed 
drifting  back  and  forth  across  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Still,  the  general  course  of  their  drift  was  to  the 
soutli,  and  the  imprisoned  voyagers  began  to 
anticipate  the  fearful  consequences  which  mii^hl 
ensue  upon  the  great  disruption,  which  could 
not  now  be  very  to  distant  In  a<b!ition  to  its 
regular  onward  drift,  the  floe  of  ice  to  which 
they  were  attached  Imd  for  Rome  time  acquired 
a circular  motion,  occasioned  by  ita  edges  coming 
in  contact  writh  other  bodies,  and  icc  and  ship^ 
went  alowiy  wlieeliug  round  in  a gigantic  dance. 

So  pos.'^ed  away  the  “ meiTy^  month  of  May.” 
June  opened  warmly  j that  is,  the  thennometer 
stood  above  the  »rei  ..;rig -point  The  icc;  acted 
upon  bx*  a variety  of  natural  ngcnoic.#,  was  be* 
coming  daily  less  polid.  With  each  succeeding 
day  the  patches  of  clear  water  visible  from  every* 
elevated  point  grew  nearer  and  larger,  until  they 
were  surrounded  by  water  in  every  direction, 


r'igiti'  - : (jO 


«EALS  A.T  PLAT. 


QBIXNELL  EXPEDITION, 


on  tht*  cfl.  wch  tbroujijh  JAbj^aiha  (jf  ic<t 

io  gitt  Wok,  bjr  sniiditpe  into,  ami  f&niaatii  «Uapie^  It 


w^om  bv  tb<^  w»Tt3a,  jftrtxl  bOrr^VIojfl  br  tJpfb4iaaJ 

. V\.‘’.'  . ' „MH: 

ip'aa!  thaie?  )5e4^  10.  OtW  l^yba;  fe 

Wand^i^  ab 
iiar  att 

..  :W  ' aivd' .;i?1tiv'ap^t^J^bj;;-;’t^ 

s<‘nTvy. . 'tbm  ■ aciuJtpjlliahiiHi,,  they  were 

again  to:  tWii^  obuT^io,'  W 

of  Idel^riW  Ws » ' Wtb  Watiif,  .u\d 
DaDi^kMer  iSOinwi  to  Charirtel. 

|^;v  N pl^  the  but  eaterod  heartily 

into  iJie  plan >;  fiiAu^di  tbeir^eal  wasmllier 
thu  sober  d^ttTnrthtt&m  of  y etorans,  th au 
ife  ^Agsjr  nj^petuosity  of  y tiuDi;  mjmit*i. 
r Vhich  a yea?  belbre  they  had^^ 

itftooao  tty/i  Loii.  . 

^^tuter  had  pre^iMid 

TIk^iR^i'UO  tTiikfe  at  ohee  fri>m  beif  hatnUy  up>b^  EMtaitoaux,  a^  well  a^  upoo 

icy  clifiiiaSv  ftDd  own  .>db-|  was  oU  the  thne  they 

caeot  To  tfi^  ^oi-n  of  the  Adyatw  4 WigW|  aildwwtt  .tliemserve4*.  to  recrmt;  ahd  on  the  '2^ii 
m£u^  ^jf,,iv^  stilt  ttdbwed  v this  ijopae  fire-  acatn  opon  their  way  to  tS^e 

ftod-twonty  flirt  in  dHpi-hf  arid  ^1%  pa^e  by  14 1 north,^  loti^ihing:  at  tho  TArious  Oetilemehta  an 
)n  ^ipeffieiai  »^enh  By  iVy 

flcte  J Ij  W a ■“  cjtuud,”  liottvioi;'  the  | ^ 4th  of  July  found  them  drixco  mic;  jW 


whioh  he  was  it  .yrAa  tAtor 
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r««Ttfts  ants  rax  Kmct>Ati«*T. 


cowos  cottitatjon:. 


rl/i  ^larcl  it  f*^om  tha  f^criU^gitiim  hand* 
^ pUgriins  <>f  a 5^«?vW^  i|»limfftcl  it, 

aiVd  the  repre^eutativc#  prine????,  and 

If d.fe8<r<;*d  ft.  \Al  n Biinple 

^t&n  )>i#PDr,  for  ifa 

:<3[<»wny  c^  ‘>^iy  tUe  wealth 

U»^  hilt  ulst?  llmt 

^btcij  pureli&i^^d  live  Crystal  pulacc 'Xu  wltiiih 
it  waj^  ejiihil*iky<J[. 

«.*iu.y  op  , 

. aUnUHl 

valu^  t>f  are  of  dnilj^  ifo^ 

f-rirra  pue:<«»f  Tth^  iin]»urUiit  iiulit^^m  t& 

^)>0iVt  fop  thf?  govyrnifrieid  of  trade. 
ttl»»Ot  U’d  b tbn 

to  opiiiiu^iptioti,:’ ^ 

♦f ^atit  ptApI^ : .Bve  hka  %mu  tuttd« 

fsonfhar  but  uX  and 

growth  XAtifi  OK/te 

♦^p^ieOy  t^’  ^ . 


Aboui  tile 

mjstery  that  >een>a  difheulf^to 

stable  pi^dueti no  H'n  .%  At Xi eld  wf  eltjcoate 

and  apll  a4e;^pie)l  bv  Its  etiili  y it  ion  X 

to  haA^e  beeu  muru  XiTil  v y feiipAy  u < and 

j4i  it  dnijf  of  mail  that 

it  has  ^tftunied  pftaseit  ift 

lire  oommerciRt  the  worlds . 

Cotton  waa  eultiVfttod  in  indiA.iu  die  earliis^t 
timea;  in  fsct,1fv  5,e^^(^  to  Iria  l^n  linewii  And 

farbftok^^ 


:oTitiy  x:lh  oiniTivAtioi^v 
nv  tv  ix- 

is  die  oo^fltl-|duht  {tow 


HOW  tipprotviidijig 

^ver  rlnMiriantlj’  it  ynay.flounAh  soft, 
pif-hy ; ^'00(1,  ita  delicale  .Imikin^ 
f^uiekly^fatUng  bk^som 
wpuid  not  it>ake  it  a farodte  >d  tto 
ti^i>ied;gardc]o.;  tho 
ftpY^lops!  iM  hardy  eee'li^  hihiU  ^ 
naVif^pA  Wiroiigk  thA 

ts^bi^  AOdn%y  of 
inrPDsisfroi^y'ofihe 

W % Wl*  W 

is  eoOipaXJiti^iy^ 

pto  w-shar4r^tti tf  ay^iboi  P dd:  :f  li^ 

that  cijtens^  Xh0  of;^i^  to 

jQia  f baififk  food  and  Tairaeo  i^rib/a  n 
ijitt  ohsotinty  oX  th^f  iivld  X dint  AJn^n^ 

mop t.  Jri id  The  ^drd,  tfriil  it  ^Orpi^indpti^d ;W> 
gold  and.  preeions  »b:nie.a^^  ROd  th  tpiPof  htEOg; 
apoft;  out  whIIj^  ‘ Thivhiatoty  :0f  the  t.dd^ 


used  hy  all  the  f)rieptal 
hktory  lias  xfijado/icny  and, : j^t» 

miauufactuped  ‘foto,  i^r  payer  an-, 

eiefit  times  o ftoe  pOniport^nt^  fo^ 
nf.mam  , V ' ’ 'v V .' V;  ' '■' :X /\  --^ 

The  iliudop^  Arab- ^od  J^pjrwanhaxf^pnn  do^ 
from  timoiirinxenioriith  formed  thw^ 
of  cotton. 


It,  'WJhJ.  indrij  Agre'^id>ie:v^^ 

in  their  lipt  climhtes  lhhn  any 
it  is  OTidoht  tiiat  Xl  ^ty?i  ednfinii?d^^^ 
man  ufaeturifj^  Bbd  do to^cnipt 
befyond  the  loijaV 
ypii^:^dIJ  di^ 

tit>ttlaply  £i/  inthfX;  fih*  tliadoa 

has  im  patch  of  coi>. 
•tSm;  fi^  3s  tak<m  what  is 

autT[»lue  is  Ipft  to  dxiaay  in  the 

flnhU 

But  the  Atioat  extraordinary  fac^t  regarding 
cotVo  IS  ira  h^yer  i^wdoRed 
i\ir«.,  and  tlrat  tfao  ah«iynt  altfiongh 

tbpy  wtoiamiiljar#ii^  worchanta 

their  rjoihing, 

h>usit  liAyc  uwide  ^ i^fedtlhr  Xh  the  airoets  ;of 
Xiemphia  m»dJThpb%f-fc^m  Ve  roUgiops- 
ty  pwaorii>ed:|t  j)k  an  arfele  dximeed<> 
ijfpiiii  l^lgyptiah  fecithba  piovu^ly"  sculp' 

lured  the  aetlf e pmpto;Jtohti  bf  ti,  h yieneto^4 
deuil  The  of:  j^hi  wua  epuh 

ihd 


leoonjj"; 

mop,  "hi t the  picture  pf  eol  ton  • pi  ant  h aa 

titrey  b«Un  foimd  imopng  the^j^  of  ihia  mye* 

toioiie  pflpj^CL^^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ X ^ ^ 

The  ttrt  of  aoAhalnaing  >u%  not  only  praaerred 
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the  bodies  of  the  ancient  Eg3rptians,  but  it  hae 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  of  modern 
times  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  once  used  by 
them  in  their  household  establishments ; for  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  wrappings  of  the 
mummies  are  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  the 
napkins  and  sheets  that  were  probably  dese- 
crated by  contact  with  the  body  of  the  dead ; 
and  yety  with  this  indiscriminate  gathering  to- 
gether of  cerements,  the  products  of^flax  fdone 
have  been  found. 

A century  ago,  a learned  savan  of  France  as- 
serted that  the  coverings  of  the  mummies  were 
of  cotton.  A curious  and  voluminous  discussion 
was  the  consequence.  It  was  contended  that 
some  of  the  mummy-cloths  looked  like  cotton, 
felt  like  cotton,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  were  cotton.  In  the  midst 
of  these  “philosophical  transactions”  connected 
with  the  subject,  one  or  two  practical  men  ap- 
plied the  microscope  to  the  fibre  of  cotton  and 
flax.  The  former,  they  found,  was  composed 
of  transparent  tubes ; the  latter  was  jointed  like 
cane.  The  magnifying-glass  looked  more  deep- 
ly into  the  subject  than  the  specious  theories 
of  the  philosophers,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of 
history  and  tradition,  that  the  Egyptians  used 
linen  cloth  alone ; for  the  fibre  of  the  threads  of 
the  mummy-cloths  is  jotnted,  as  is  the  fibre  of 
flax  of  the  present  day. 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  there  must 
Irave  been  a religious  condemnation  of  the  use 
of  cotton  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ; but,  after 
their  nationality  was  destroyed  by  conquest,  it 
is  evident  that  corruptions,  or,  rather,  more  en- 
lightened systems  of  commerce,  prevailed,  and 
“ prohibited  things”  came  gradually  into  use, 
among  which  was  cotton  cloth ; and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  used 
more  or  less  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
was  therefore  not  unfamiliar  to  the  then  civil- 
ized world. 

There  are  vague  notices  of  cotton  gleaming 
through  the  obscurity  of  succeeding  centuries, 
but  at  no  time  did  it  assume  an  important  place 
in  the  commerce  of  nations.  It  no  doubt  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  localities,  particularly  in 
India  and  Arabia,  as  had  been  the  case  from  the 
earliest  times ; but  it  was  not  until  Mohammed 
commenced  agitating  the  East  that  cotton  seems 
to  have  attracted  any  attention. 

The  followers  of  the  Prophet  were  wearers 
of  cotton ; it  even  seems  to  have  had  a sacred- 
ness of  association  among  these  stem  fanatics. 
Hence  it  was  that,  as  they  spread  over  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe,  they  carried  the  example  of 
the  value  of  cotton  with  them,  and  made  it  for 
the  first  time  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. 

At  the  time  the  Moors  occupied  Spain,  they 
were  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
into  'tsostly  fabrics ; and  wearing  it  profusely 
themselves,  it  became  a kind  of  badge  to  the 
Christians  of  the  “turbaned  infidel,”  which  no 
doubt  caused  a prejudice  that  operated  against 
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its  more  rapid  introduction  into  the  Europeaa 
world. 

COTTON  nf  AMXEIOA. 

Columbus  found  cotton  growing  spontane- 
ously upon  many  of  the  West  India  islands; 
and  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  cotton 
cloth  was  universally  worn.  Cortez  sent  home 
to  Spain,  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico,  mantles 
and  robes  of  native  manufacture,  which  were 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  the  perfection  of 
their  workmanship.  Tbere  can  not  be  a doubt 
that  the  royal  robes  of  Montezuma  and  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru  would  at  this  day  surpass  any 
thing  produced  at  Manchester  or  Lowell  in 
beauty  and  fineness;  for  it  is  a singular  fact 
that  machinery,  even  in  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection, can  not  equal  the  delicate  workman- 
ship of  unaided  semi-barbarian  bands. 

The  skill  in  weaving  cotton  into  cloth,  so  re- 
markably displayed  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, still  exists  in  their  descendants.  We  have 
seen  blankets,  which  are  the  common  dress  of 
the  Indian,  which  surpass  any  that  are  produced 
by  the  most  perfect  and  expensive  looma  These 
“ponchos”  are  part  cotton  and  part  wool,  and 
many  are  of  singular  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
color.  We  remember  one  in  particular,  that  for 
many  years  had  served  a Texan  Ranger  for  tent- 
cover,  saddle-blanket,  and  bed.  For  months  to- 
gether it  had  remained  stretched  out  on  poles, 
subject  to  the  heat,  the  humidity,  and  the  scorch- 
ing sun  of  a tropical  climate,  and  yet  it  had  not 
lost  a single  sparkle  of  beauty  in  its  rainbow- 
tinted  bolder,  or  apparently  decayed  the  least 
in  its  fabric.  These  “ponchos,”  though  soft, 
and  apparently  loose  in  texture,  are  as  imper- 
vious to  water  as  if  made  of  India-rubber.  The 
admirable  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal 
fibre,  swelling  and  acting  upon  each  other,  close 
up  all  the^neshes  of  the  fabric ; yet,  when  the 
same  blanket  is  dry,  the  cool  sea-breeze  finds 
its  way  through  its  folds. 

But  in  the  “ reboso”  or  long  scarf,  so  witch- 
ingly  worn  by  every  class  of  Mexican  women, 
as  might  be  expected,  do  we  find  the  native  ex- 
cellence of  the  cotton  manufacture  most  beau- 
tifully illustrated.  The  ladies  of  the  polished 
circles  of  modern  Mexican  society  possess  an 
Oriental  fondness  for  flowing  robes,  and  untold 
treasure  is  often  expended  to  procure  the  rich 
fabrics  of  the  French  and  Flemish  looms.  But 
those  only  are  to  be  envied  who  can  procure 
the  still  more  beautiful  manufacture  of  the  sim- 
ple native  Mexican,  who,  without  any  other  aid 
than  a rude  needle,  surpasses  the  skill  of  mod- 
ern art,  and  shows  that  the  hand,  wdien  culti 
vated,  possesses  a sentiment  and  precision  in  la- 
bor that  can  never  be  attained  by  machinery. 

These  native  Mexican  “rebosos”  seem,  from 
their  glossiness,  to  be  fabricated  of  silk,  and  yel 
they  give  the  sense  of  cotton  to  the  touch.  So 
carefully  has  the  web  and  the  woof  been  manu- 
factured by  the  fingers,  that  a new  character  is 
imparted  to  the  cloth,  that  can  not  be  under* 
sto^  or  appreciated  except  from  personal  hi 
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speotion.  Had  any  natiye  Mexican  placed  his 
**  poncho’*  or  his  **reboso”  among  the  costly 
fabrics  accumulated  in  the  yast  palace  of  the 
World’s  Fair  of  England,  he  would  haye  carried 
off  the  palm  for  his  unequaled,  and,  to  us,  his 
incomprehensible  skill 

But  we  aVe  not  to  infer  that  the  wonders  of 
a New  World  gaye  an  impulse  to  the  use  of  cot- 
ton ; the  staple  only  became  better  known,  for 
it  still  struggled  for  an  important  place  among 
the  wants  of  man.  There  was  an  inyisible  yet 
powerful  obstacle,  seemingly,  in  the  way  of  its 
general  appreciation.  Enough  of  cotton,  to 
cause  it  not  to  be  forgotten  among  the  things 
that  were,  was  wrought  up  in  the  looms  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries;  but  it 
oeyer  assumed  an  absorbing  interest  until  its 
merits  were  appreciated  in  England,  where  it 
was  eyentually  destined,  as  a return  for  pro- 
tection, to  become  the  right  arm  of  power  to 
that  commercial  country. 

But  eyen  the  English  adyanced  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods  as  people  who  feel 
their  way  along  an  uncertain  road  linen  was 
first  adulterated  with  cotton,  but  not  acknowl- 
edged in  the  manufactured  goods;  next,  the 
great  progress  was  made  of  using  cotton  to  fill 
, in  a linen  warp;  this  went  on  until  some  dar- 
ing genius  completed  the  discoyery,  that  good 
cloth  could  be  made  altogether  of  the  hitherto 
neglected  staple.  This  fact  once  established, 
all  prejudice  seemed  to  give  way,  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  the  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the 
day,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent wealth  and  power  of  the  British  nation. 

VAEunixB  or  cotton. 

There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  yarieties 
of  cotton.  In  Africa  and  Asia,  more  than  sixty 
different  kinds  in  each  country  have  been  found 
growing  spontaneously ; and  it  would  seem  that, 
in  eyery  part  of  the  world  where  the  climate 
is  congenial,  cotton  springs  up  to  meet  the 
wants  of  man.  As  we  become  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  southern  portion  of 
our  own  continent,  and  the  islands  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  constantly  hear  of  the 
discovery  of  new  varieties,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  before  many  years  shall  have  passed  away, 
it  will  be  found  that  North  America  possesses 
greater  varieties  of  the  cotton-plant,  native  to 
the  soil,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

There  can  not  be  a doubt  that  among  some 
of  the  tribes  of  our  Southern  Indians  the  plant 
flourishes  with  a vigor  and  profuseness  unknown 
to  our  producera  It  is  said  that  the  cotton  of 
the  Pinos  of  Texas  is  extraordinary  for  length 
and  fineness  of  staple.  The  Navajos,  living  in 
the  country  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  have 
abundant  cotton  fields,  and  a careful  examina- 
tion of  their  “national  blanket”  displays  the 
fact  that  the  staple  they  use  is  remarkable  for 
strength  and  fineness. 

The  varieties  familiar  to  our  Southern  States 
produce  an  article  for  eommerce  that  can  only  be 
divided  into  “short”  and  “long  staple;”  and  if 
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there  were  any  original  differences  in  the  planti 
they  have  assimilated  until  any  really  great 
distinction  is  lost  The  “short  staple,”  or  up- 
land cotton,  so  familiar  to  every  household  in 
the  form  of  shirtings  and  sheetings,  was  origin- 
ally procured  from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  and  Texaa 

The  “ long  staple,”  or  Sea-island  cotton,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  Persia,  and  is  the  finest 
cotton  in  the  world,  commanding  four  or  five 
times  the  price  of  upland  cotton.  It  is  only 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  fabrics 
that  come  fi*om  the  loom.  The  ingenious  artisans 
of  Europe  frequently  combine  Sea-island  cot- 
ton with  silk,  and  the  mixture  is  rarely  discov- 
ered by  the  most  practiced  judges. 

The  familiar  “ upland  cotton,”  when  prepared 
for  the  market,  has  a short  staple,  but  presents 
many  qualities,  denominated  “fine,”  “mid- 
dling,** “ fair,”  and  to  commercial  men  and  man- 
ufacturers, other  distinctions,  caused  by  favor- 
ite colors  and  freedom  from  foreign  sulwtancea 
These,  to  the  uninitiated,  almost  imaginary  dis- 
tinctions, give  character  to  the  current  prices 
paid  for  cotton,  and  the  “buyer”  becomes  in 
time  so  sensitive  to  inequalities  of  appearance 
and  touch,  that  nothing  less  searching  and  de- 
monstrating than  the  machinery  that  works  the 
cotton  fibre  into  gossamer  thread  will  display 
the  justice  of  these  critical  distinctions ; for  to 
the  unpracticed  eye  and  touch  all  cotton  is  cot- 
ton, whatever  may  be  the  vast  differences  that 
really  distinguish  characteristica 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with 
the  growth  of  cotton  is  the  interest  taken  in 
procuring  “ fancy”  varieties  of  seed.  The  wise 
planter  Imows  the  full  value  of  using  seed  that 
is  procured  from  a distance,  and  thus  secures 
himself  against  the  deterioration  of  his  crop, 
resulting  from  replanting  continually  that  which 
is  produced  upon  his  own  field.  But  occasion- 
ally favorable  circumstances  cause  the  cotton 
plant  to  yield  more  than  the  usual  amount  to 
the  planted  acre,  and  instantly  it  is  announced 
that  a new  variety  of  cotton  has  made  its  advent 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  local  newspapers  teem 
with  advertisements,  and  the  commission  houses 
are  filled  with  the  magic  seed.  No  wonder  is 
it  that  the  planter  should  rejoice  at  any  im- 
provement in  the  growth  of  his  favorite  plant, 
or  that  he  should  allow  his  hopes  to  carry  his 
reason  captive.  When,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  labor,  the  prospect  of  increased  production 
presents  itself^  the  consequences  to  him  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  world  are  too  great 
to  be  contemplated  with  a cold  and  philosophic 
eye. 

The  florist,  with  an  indifference  to  intrinsic 
merit  that  seems  cruel  beyond  precedence,  takes 
the  sweet  rose,  and  by  ten  thousand  tortures, 
by  depletions  with  arid  soil,  and  repletions  with 
“ guano  earth,**  by  roasting  in  hot-houses,  and 
■mothering  under  glass  retorts,  brings  forth  the 
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queen  of  flowers,  brilliant  in  poverty,  or  fattened 
into  rjefonnity,  and  then  g'iving  thwe  prodwcts of 
iirtifieia)  means  f»«ch  unpoetical  names  as  ‘‘Bour- 
bons/* “ Noisettes,'*  and  **  Banksiass"  creates  an 
immense  excitcjnent  among  the  fanciers  of  titles 
instead  of  flowers.  If  this  happens  where  only 
the  gratification  of  luxury  is  concerned,  inioglne 
whnt  must  be  the  feelings  of  many  who,  cxdti- 
rating  cotton,  and  admiring  it  for  its  inoney- 
prodneing  value,  hear  florid  reports  of  new 
varietJes  of  seed,  that,  regardless  of  the  manner 
of  being  sown,  or  of  excellence  of  soil  or  care 
of  cultivation,  spring  into  plants,  from  which 
flows  the  rich  cotton  as  from  an  overfilled 
bosket  The  **Wliite  Seed,’*  “the  Petite  Gulf/* 
“the Okra,'*  “ the  Mulribolled/*  “ the  Mastodon/* 
“the  Sugar  loaf,**  and  “the  Prolific/;  are  the 
fanciful  names  of  these  wonderful  germinators, 
which  have  for  a time  commanded  admiration, 
and  then  stink  into  ol>scurity ; the  universal  law 
still  prevailing,  that  gr;od  land,  with  judicious 
cultivation  and  the  blessings  of  Providence,  arc 
the  only  securities  for  a good  cn^p. 

f^TRODt^t^ON  OF  COTTOX  IMtO  TltF  l^'ITET)  STAim 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
plant  into  the  country  is  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
lory.  Entcqirising  planters,  and  gentlemen 
fond  of  agriculturnl  pursuits,  had  from  the 
«*arli€«i  periods  of  our  history  procured  the 
cotton  seed  from  abroad,  nnd,  as  a Txuitter  of 
mere  speculative  inUrest,  had  small  patches  of 
cotton  in  their  gardens  ami  fields.  In  this  un- 
pretending manner  the  plant  became  acelimated, 
and  prepared  for  the  important  part  it  was 
soon  to  play  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 


the  Southern  States.  As  the  improvements  in 
cotton  machinery  progressed,  the  demand  for 
the  staple  increased,  and,  the  ancient  fields  of 
production  failing  to  supply  the  demand,  induce- 
menl>s  were  offered  for  the  extension  of  iU  cuV 
tivation.  The  impulse  once  given,  it  became  a 
rapidly  increasing,  but  still  an  inconsiderable 
article  of  commerce. 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  cotton 
goods  came  the  demand  for  machinery  to  facili- 
tate their  manufacture.  The  hand  of  the  arti 
Ban,  hcfW'ever  skillful  and  rapid,  was  found  in 
sufticient  (o  supply  the  new  demand,  and  me- 
chnnicnf  genitis  was  induced  to  seek  new  chan- 
nels of  usefulncm  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
economy  of  Providence  that  useful  inventions 
should  always  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of 
mankind ; and,  if  we  examine  into  the  history  of 
machinery,  used  for  weaving  cotton  into  cloth, 
we  find  ihat  progress  toward  its  present  com 
pleteness  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  incn^a^Dg 
necessity  that  it  should  have  advance*!  townr»l 
perfection,  to  cnaVde  it  to  supply  the  gr\i wing 
demand. 

The  first  improvement  upon  the  simple  loom 
was  the  “ fly-Bhuttle,”  which  was  drawm  ncrofi* 
the  warp  without  direct  interjwsition  of  human 
hands:  this  enabled  the  workmen  to  weave 
twice  the  accustomed  araounb  comparetl  with 
the  primitive  manner.  Cotton  goods  becom 
ing  more  universal,  the  “spinning-jenny**  wa* 
produced.  Tlie  demand  still  increasing,  Ark- 
wright accomplished  the  mighty  work  of  m* 
king  cloth  entirely  by  machinery ; still  the  de- 
mand increased — hand-carding  was  displaced. 
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t«r,  iiiat  Yron’t  bring  gr*i».”  Tlje  finest 
intellect  could  not,  under  the  cireum* 
etaoeea,  have  said  a better  tiiitig. 

Tlie  “cotton  bloom,”  under  the  ma- 
lured  sun  of  July,  begins  to  make  its  vn 

ttppeanmee.  The  announcement  of  tJie 
•‘first  blo^^om”  of  the  neighborhood 
is  a matter  of  general  interest ; it  is  the 
unfailing  t^ign  of  the  approach  of  the  m 

busy  season  of  fall;  it  is  the  eridence  M 

that  soon  the  labor  of  man  will,  under  l|U 

a kind  Providence,  receive  its  reward. 

It  should  perhaps  here  be  remarked,  MV 

that  Uie  color  of  cotton  in  its  perfec-  m S 

lion  is  precisely  that  of  the  blossom 

— a beautiful  light,  but  warm  eream  / f f 

color.  In  buying  cotton  cloth,  the  ‘ T 

^‘bk'aclied”  tttid  “unbleached”  are  , ' ‘ 

peix‘«ptibly  ditferent  qualities  to  the  / 

most  casual  observer;  hut  the  dark  . ' 

buss  and  liarsli ' k of  the  “ unbleach- 

ed  domestic”  comes  from  the  handling  ; % 

of  the  artisan  and  the  soot  of  ina-  • ■v^^,  ^ 

chioery.  If  cotton,  pure  as  it  looks  - • 

in  the  field,  could  be  wroutrht  into  - . V 

fabrics,  they  would  have  a brilliancy  • ^ 

and  beauty  never  yet  accorded  to  any  _ ^ 

other  material  in  its  natural  or  arti- 

fiicial  state.  There  can  not  be  a doubt  but  llmL 

in  the  robes  of  the  ancient  royal  Mcxicaii^  a>jd  ; 

Peruvians,  thU  brilliant  and  natural  of  ' ' 

cotton  was  preserved,  and  hence  the 

value  it  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  cavalii  ^ ac.nti 

tomed  to  the  fabrics  of  the  splendid  court  of  bet 

dinand  and  IwibelU.  ^ ^ 

The  cotton  blossom  is  exceedingly  df  ll'-aic  m : « 

its  organ ijtati on.  It  is,  if  in  perfectiotr  \v<; 
have  stated,  of  a beautiful  cream  Color.  It  on 
folds  in  the  niglit,  remains  in  its  glory  tl»rongb  ...  j 

the  morn- — at  meridian  it  has  begun  to  dci-ay. 

Tlie  day  following  ha  birth  it  has  chafkgvd  to  a 

deep  renb  and,  ere  the  sun  goes  down,  pcinU 

have  fallen  to  the  earth,  leaving  inclosed  la  Uve  m|>a'/bmsfnlYX 

a scarcely  perceptible  germ.  This  germ  in  itiv  i»icrpieiit  ami 

eatlv  stages,  is  called  “a form*”  in  its  more  jMcfecicd  brntc,  •*  a 

bolt”  . 

The  cotton  plant,  like  the  orange,  liiiai  oflcn  on  one  sudk 
everv  possible  growth;  and  often,  on  rho  limb,  nmiy 

sometimes  l)o  seen  the  first  opeimd  blossoHU  arid  tlic 
from  their  first  development  as  ’*  forma,”  th rough  c very 
until  tlie)’"  have  burst  open,  and  scattered  their  rich  contents 
to  the  ripening  winds.  and  glowing  e 

The  Apj>earafi<;e  of  a well-cultivated  cotton  plant  depends 
field,  if  it  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  in&ecU  and  soil.  The  cot 
the  destruction  of  the  eleineub*,  is  of  singular  rosembhmee  b 
beauty.  Although  it  may  be  a mile  in  extent,  ma  and  Oeor 
still  it  is  AS  carefully  wrought  aa  is  the  mould  statjsa  the  cob 
of  the  limited  garden  of  the  coldest  climate,  siune,  for  in  tl 
The  cotton  leaf  is  of  a delicate  green,  lai'ge  and  a commaudini 
luxuriant;  stalk  indicates  rapid  growth,  regions  it  is  ii 
yet  it  has  a healthy  and  firm  look.  S^iewed  luvium  of  the 
from  a dUlauce^  the  perfecting  plant  has  a warm  beyond  the  n 
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PICHINO  COTTUSf 


ket«  of  cotton  upon  their  heads.  Falling  nn- 
consGiouBly  **  into  lin^”  the  8toute«t  leading  the 
way,  they  move  along  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a 
winter  day  witli  the  ^^uietnesa  of  spirits  rather 
than  human  beings. 

The  “ |»achiog-rooia  ’ is  the  loft  of  the  gin- 
house,  and  is  over  the  gin-stand.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  cotton  is  conveniently  shoved 
down  a causeway  into  the  “gin-hopper.”  We 
have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  Whitney^s 
groat  invention,  and  we  must  now  say  that  much 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  staple  of  cotton 
dopeuds  upon  the  excellence  of  tlie  cotton-gin. 
Some  separate  the  staple  from  the  seed  far  bet- 
ter than  others,  while  all  are  dependent  more 
or  less  for  their  excellence  upon  the  judicious 
manner  they  are  used.  With  constant  atten- 
tion, a gin-stand,  impelled  by  four  mules,  will 
work  out  four  bales  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each  a day ; but  this  is  more  than  the 
average  amount  Upon  large  plantations  the 
•tenm-engine  is  brought  into  requisition,  wLtch, 
carrying  any  number  of  gins  required^  will  turn 
out  the  necessary  number  of  bales  per  day. 

The  baling  of  the  cotton  ends  the  labor  of  its 
preduetioB  on  the  plantation.  The  power  which 


is  used  to  accomplish  this  end  is  generally  a 
single  but  powerful  screw.  The  ginned  cotton 
is  thrown  from  the  packing-room  down  into  a 
reservoir  or  presis,  which,  being  filled,  is  tramp 
ed  down  by  the  negroes  engaged  in  the  busi- 
neaa.  When  a sufficiont  quantity  has  been  fort>ed 
by  foot  labor'’  into  the  j)res%  the  upper  door 
is  shut  down,  and  the  screw  is  applied,  worked 
by  horse.  By  tliis  process  tho  staple  become 
almost  as  solid  a as  stone.  By  previou? 
arrangement  strong  Kentucky  bagging  has  been 
so  placed  as  to  cover  the  upper  and  lower  side 
of  the  prcss(fd  cottou.  Ropes  are  now  poesed 
round  the  whole  and  secured  by  a knot;  a long 
needle  and  a piece  of  twine  closes  up  the  open- 
ings in  the  bagging;  the  screw  is  tlien  run  up 
the  cotton  swells  with  tremendous  power  in- 
side of  its  ribe  of  ropes — the  baling  is  comply 
ted,  and  the  cotton  is  ready*  for  ebipment  te 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Notliing  would  be  more  difficult  than  togirc 
a correct  idea  of  the  pro  fits  arising  from  tbs 
cultivation  of  cotton.  Statistics  afford  no  cer- 
tain data.  The  growing  crop  is  liable  to  ^ 
many  accidents,  tliat  the  amount  to  be  rai^d 
the  current  year  can  never  be  calculated  with 
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eartli  about  him,  nrtti  for  the  fir$t  time  seems  fox-hiinters.  pushing  pelbniell  over  brake  ami 
iibs<*t*bed  iu  the  buaineaa  of  the  rlay ; a momerit  swanl,  were  brought  to  a etand  by  these 
more,  he  utters  one  clear,  shrill  cry  of  exulta-  cial  ndvertiseTnenta,”  'flie  inconsiderate,  eithei 
t.»on,  winch  is  answered  back  by  the  dogs  and  l>y  youtlitul  tlioug^it.lessness  or  tlie  exchemenl 
men;  the  horses  now  rouse  themselves,  their  of  the  chase,  leaped  the  frail  barriers  of  th< 
eyes  flash  fire,  and  in  another  moment  the  heat-  fence,  wlnm  the  more  reflecting  of  the  party 
ing  hearts  of  all  are  sweeping  over  the  broken  called  a halt^  urge^l  the  deference  due  the  feel- 
landscape.  ings  of  the  old  gentlemaD,  and  at  what  little 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  fox  hunt-  cost  it  woutd  lie  to  rcftch  the  hounds  by  turtiiug 
ing  is  not  attended  with  its  evila  It  is  follow-  the  proscribed  boundaries  in  their  way;  and, 
cd  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  ripening  with  a hearty  response;  in  another  instant  away 
cottnn  is  in  perfection.  A troop  of  mnd-enps  in  swept  the  foaming  steeds  down  the  road  hard 
full  tilt  across  a cultivat^id  'Miundred-acre  fiehr'  b}^  Now  our  old  planter  had  heard  theoTninotti 
ia  at  an  expense  of  **  a balC''  at.  lea^t;  and  t here  cry  of  the  linuMds,  and  had  gone  out  among  hU 
are  certain  unpoetical  pe.ofde  who  hear  the  ring-  acres  for  the  especial  purfiose  of  defending  them 
ing  notes  of  the  hound  approaching  from  the  from  invasion.  While  riding  about,  the  deep, 
distance  with  any  other  feelings  than  thoao  of  shrill  cry  of  the  approaching  pack,  unconscious* 
pleasure,  Still,  resistance  would  be  useless,  for  ly  to  bjmself,  stnick  chords  that  half  a century 
public  opinion  rather  claims  it  as  a right  than  hefore  had  so  keenly  vihrated  in  his  own  bi>som 
a favor  to  pursue  the  fox  wherever  lie  may  Ib*  leaned  buck  upon  bis  horse,  his  eyesflaah«Nl 
nin.  with  unwonted  firo,  bis  n.c»strils  diluted,  and. 

Wc  knew  an  old  gentleman,  however,  w^ho,  as  if  by  magic,  he  was  young  again ; and,  wav- 
from  his  adiriitted  and  often  demonstrated  coiir-  ing  his  hat  aloft,  he  gave  forth  a wild  note  of 
age,  and  his  patriarchal  character,  could  enforce  oncouragenient  to  the  pack,  which,  at  the  mo- 
laws  regarding  hh  property  upon  “ the  boys”  menk  like  fleeing  spirits  swept  his  path.  Then 
that  were  dead  letters  if  invoked  by  younger  noticing  the  hunters,  apparently  at  fault  f»y 
men.  Now  this  “fine  old  gentleman”  determ-  takhiff  thr  toad,  ho  galloped  toward  tSem.  and. 
ined  to  give  all  due  notice  of  consequences  to  j to  their  astouishmeut,  pointed  out  the  couts« 
“trespassers,”  and  so  Im  posted,  at  favorable  ! of  the  chase  with  the  handle  of  his  ridiug- whip; 
places  along  Ids  fichls,  a printed  expi;»sition  of  ! and  as  the  sportsmen  leaped  into  hie  fields,  og^iin 
the  pain!%  arul  peoaUie.s  attending  the  breaking  and  again  the  notes  of  encouragement  burst 
down  of  Am  fences,  and  destroying  A#>  proper-  from  the  old  mans  heart,  and  thus  exulting, 
ty,  more  particularly  by  ^Mhe  misdemeanor”  of  awny  be  went  with  the  crowd,  that  knookt^l 
running  foxes  and  hoiinils  through  the  “said  the  cotton  from  the  «tnlks  until  it  wast^fufly 
planlations.”^  covered  the  earth,  and  flew  in  the  air,  envelop- 

Kow  it >0  happened  that  on  a fine  morning  ing  horse  and  rider  like  a driving  fttorm  of 
«f  the  hunt  we  have  briefly  alluded  to,  that  oqt  i snow. 
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CHRISTMAS  WOLfUAyis 

The  cot  ton -picking  season”  is  generally 
brought  to  a close  by  the  middle  of  December. 
The  crop  ready  for  shipraent,  the  negroes  are 
permitted  to  reiax  from  their  labors,  and  ere  in 
fine  apirita,  because  **the  work  of  the  year  is 
finished.”  The  Christmas  holidays  are  atidctly 
kept,  and  ia  the  great  gala  aeoson  of  the  negro, 
U may  be  likened  to  the  saturnalia  of  the  Ro- 
mans, modified  by  decency  and  doconira.  The 
wagons  and  carts  are  at  their  service  to  carry 
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their  corn,  fodder,  chickens,  and  e^ga  to  the 
neighboring  city  or  village,  the  return  load” 
being  made  up  of  finery  and  luxuries  for  the 
feasts  of  the  holidays.  Invitations  for  exchange 
of  visits  are  circulated  among  the  negroes  of 
different  plantatloua;  fidiilers  are  in  demand; 
and  dancing  and  morri meat  cliaracterize  the 
hours  of  night  and  day 

At  thw  season  '‘the  master”  is  seldom  from 
home ; his  presence  w needed  to  preserve  order ; 
but  he  never  interferes,  unless  there  be  rude- 
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new  and  violenc^^  which  h seldom  the  cose. 
No  people  in  the  warfil  are  more  polite  and 
conrteoug  than  the  ne^o  while  enjoying  their 
‘‘high  life  helow^  drop  then* 

plantation  names  of  Tom^  Bill,  Hick,  and  C-iesar, 
Moll,  Kate,  and  Nancy,  and  use,  in  addressing 
one  another,  the  prelix  of  Mister,  Mrstress,  or 
Mitw,  as  the  case  may  he  j and  the  highest  cotii> 
pliinent  that  can  be  paid  them  is  to  be  called 
by  the  surnames  of  their  masters.  Splendid  en- 
tertainments are  now  given,  at  which  are  served 
up  the  rarest  dishes,  and  in  a style  somctinies 
Burpassiog  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  “moster^s 
house,” 

This  may  bo  more  remlily  comprehended 
when  it  is  known  thab  for  the  time  b»iing,  the 
ladies  of  the  family  interest  tlicniselv<is  in  the 
amnseiments  and  entertainments  of  the  negroes, 
giving  superintendence  to  the  making  of  pastry, 
the  adornment  of  the  tables,  and  wdtfttevcr  else 
will  add  to  the  refitieinentof  the  ft^Uvity.  On 
inch  occnaions,  the  stately  mistress*' and  her 
“ aMeb>cratic  daughters''  may  be  seen  assisting, 
by  every  act  of  kindnes®,  and  displaying  in  the 
most  charming  way  the  family  feeling  and  patri^ 


arclml  cliaraotcr  of  our  Sonthem  institutions  . 
while  tlic  negroes,  on  their  part^  never  ferUbal 
they  are  duly  and  affectionately  reniembtred 
unless  tl>e  W’^hite  family,  or  most  of  its  meinheni. 
arc  present,  to  witness  and  participate  in  their 
enjoymenta.  And  perhaps  tlie  moat  aihHsing 
incidents  of  the  holiday  festivitica  arc  the  \*wsU 
and  speeclies  of  the  plantation  beans,  ami  the 
affected  diffidence  and  assumed  refinement  of 
the  belles  , tlicy  are  always  indicative  of  kind 
feeling,  and  sometimes  luost  decidedly  ludi- 
crous. In  thcftc  imitations  of  *'  white  folki,** 
some  “sable  wild  flower,^  that  it  wo? supf’O^ed 
had  never  looked  into  a parlor,  w^l  pot  on 
airs  that  would  be  quite  irnpresiiiro  itnu<bi  ton, 
at  Saratoga  or  Newport;  whihi  a “ field 
will  hit.  off  eome  of  the  peculiarities  of  master, 
or  of  an  eceeutric  visitor,  that  are  iuftantly 
recognized,  but  had  never  been  noticed  b4 lore. 

The  festivitit^  of  Chnstmos  coniTaence  «t  ili« 
break  of  day.  Just  as  the  light  appears  thev 
form  themselvea  into  a procession,  and  preetded 
by  a fiddle  and  a variety  of  nide  instrumentfw 
above  all  of  which  is  to  be  beard  boisteroui 
singing  and  laughings  they  march  round  the 
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house,  crying  oat  at  intervals,  “ Wake  up ! wake 
up ! Christmas  has  come  I”  and  repeating  every 
expression  of  good-will  and  gratulation  that 
comes  to  their  minds.  It  is  for  the  curious  to 
trace  this  custom  to  its  origin,  for  almost  every 
nation  has  had  its  morning  Christmas  hymns. 
In  ‘‘  merrie  old  England, long  before  “America 
waa  discovered,**  its  simple  inhabitants,  similar 
to  the  Southern  negroes,  had  their  day-break 
processions  and  songs  for  the  benefit  of  their 
feudal  lord. 

In  a short  time  the  people  of  the  house  are 
astir,  the  family  assemble  in  the  great  hall,  and 
the  delivering  of  presents  begins.  Coats,  vests, 
and  other  articles  of  clothing  are  given  to  the 
men  ; head-handkerchiefs,  dresses,  and  ribbons 
to  the  women;  flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  delicacies  to  all,  and  the  whole  of  Christ- 
mas morning  is  a scene  of  joyous,  “orderly 
confusion.” 

Illustrative  of  the  humor  of  the  negro,  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  master  on  these  festal  oc- 
casions, is  the  anecdote  of  old  Governor  B., 
who  addressed  “ a merry  Christmas’*  to  one  of 
his  old  negroes.  Uncle  Mose,  with  a dignity 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  best  man- 
ners of  “ Old  Virginia,**  turned  to  “his  son  Ben** 
and  said,  **  Give  Governor  B.  a picayune  for  his 
Christmas.** 

Now  that  we  have  insensibly  wandered  from 
our  intention  in  illustrating  the  life  of  the  great 
laborer  in  the  “cotton  field,**  perhaps  a few 
more  paragraplis  devoted  to  the  same  subject 
may  lighten  the  otherwise  heavy  pages  of  this 
article. 

Negroes  have  a nice  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  enjoy  a joke  with  keen  relish.  On  one  oc- 
casion, Judge was  spending  a few  days  at 

a plantation  of  a friend.  The  Judge  was  digni- 
fied, and,  never  trifling  with  others,  he  was  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  any  thing  like  a joke,  if 
aimed  at  himself.  During  the  Judge’s  visit, 
there  was  a plantation  wedding,  and  the  Judge 
desired,  as  a favor,  that  he  might  perform  the 
ceremony,  which  was  readily  agreed  to.  As 
the  procession  was  coming  “ from  the  quarters,” 
one  of  “ the  guests  of  the  house”  put  a half  dol- 
Ur  in  the  hands  of  the  groom,  and  told  him, 
**  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  step  up  be- 
fore the  family  and  the  whole  company,  and 
g^ve  this  to  the  Judge.”  The  affair  went  off 
with  much  solemnity ; when  the  negro  ad- 
vanced, and  with  a grave  face  handed  the 
money  to  the  Judge.  The  functionary  looked 
confused,  and,  not  comprehending  the  matter, 
asked,  “ What  was  the  meaning  of  that?”  The 
reply  was,  “ The  wedding  fee,  sir.”  The  victim 
of  the  joke  colored,  became  confused,  a loud 
laugh  ensued,  and  the  “ quarters”  were  made 
more  than  usually  merry  at  the  negro  wit  that 
quizzed  the  “big  man”  at  the  “white  house.” 

Negroes  have  a very  clear  idea  of  justice,  and 
when  punishment  is  deserved,  it  is  yielded  to 
with  a consciousness  of  its  necessity.  Negroes 
never  complain  as  much  of  severity  as  they  do 
VoL.  VIII.— Na  46. — 2 G 


of  injustice  and  impulsiveness.  Some  of  the  best 
masters,  and  those  most  beloved  by  their  slaves, 
are  those  who  are  proverbially  strict,  but  con- 
scientiously just  The  negro,  under  such  man- 
agement, knows  what  he  has  to  expect,  and 
acts  accordingly. 

Among  negroes  themselves  there  is  much 
wrangling.  This  arises  from  trading  among 
themselves,  and  from  jealousy.  When  a diffi- 
culty arises,  and  tlie  master  can  not  find  out 
who  is  to  blame,  it  is  quite  common  to  “ hold 
a court,”  the  master  acting  as  judge.  The 
complainant  and  defendant  are  each  required 
to  appear,  produce  their  witnesses,  and  make 
their  statements.  It  often  happens  that  some 
smart,  knowing  fellow — as  among  white  peo- 
ple—has  been  imposing  upon  some  ignorant 
and  trusting  one.  The  cause  is  heard,  and  jus- 
tice is  rendered,  and  great  rejoicing  takes  place 
that  the  right  has  triumphed  over  cunning. 

REUOIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OF  SLAVES. 

On  some  plantations,  Sunday  is  an  idle  and 
lounging  day ; on  others,  it  is  kept  with  proper 
observances.  In  many  families,  instead  of  hav- 
ing worship  in  the  parlor  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  “ whole  family,”  which  term  in  the  South 
includes  white  and  black,  assemble  in  the 
“plantation  chapel.”  These  occasions  are  im- 
proved by  the  interchange  of  conversation  and 
religious  instruction.  In  the  afternoon  the  ne- 
groes again  assemble,  When  Divine  service  is 
performed  by  a regularly  appointed  intelligent 
clergyman.  The  sick  and  aged  are  particularly 
addressed,  and  after  service,  if  thought  useful, 
visited  at  their  cabins. 

The  attention  paid  by  planters  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  negroes  yearly  Increases; 
the  benefit  is  felt  mutually  by  master  and  slave. 
The  dependent  becomes  more  moral,  more  trust- 
worthy, more  industrious ; the  superior  has  less 
solicitude,  and  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
happy  reformations.  Some  of  the  most  worthy 
and  intelligent  clergymen  of  the  South  devote 
much  of  t heir  time,  and  in  some  instances  all  of 
it,  to  tlie  religious  instruction  of  the  slave.  The 
religious  feelings  of  the  negro  are  easily  touch- 
ed and  excited.  If  not  properly  directed,  they 
become  superstitious  and  fanatical ; if  intelli- 
gently dealt  with,  they  form  clear  and  practical 
views  of  morality  and  religion. 

A gentleman  who  was  very  attentive  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  slaves,  was  a good 
deal  distressed  at  hearing  one  or  two  flagrant 
delinquencies  “ on  his  place.”  He  called  up  one 
of  his  most  faithful  people,  and  expressed  his 
mortification  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
and  the  expense  he  went  to  in  procuring  them 
religious  instruction,  he  bad  heard  of  several 
cases  of  highly  improper  conduct;  and  coaclu- 
ded  by  remarking  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  negroes  were  better  than  before  they  had 
preaching.  The  old  man  answered  as  follows; 
“You  see,  massa,  the  thing  is  jest  this;  a heap 
of  things  used  to  go  on  before  dat  you  didn’t 
know  nothen  about : InU  when  any  thing 
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goes  wrong,  it  gets  to  your  bearin’  ’mediately ; 
we  aint  badder,  bat  we  are  more  honest  in 
tollin’  you  de  truth.” 

ENGLAND  AND  INDIA  COTTON. 

The  great  question  in  the  future  regardihg 
cotton  that  remains  to  be  solved,  is,  Will  the 
time  ever  come  when  England  can  supply  her- 
self from  her  India  possessions  I It  is  not  a fact 
that  slie  is  now  a great  consumer  of  our  staple; 
what  she  receives  from  us  in  raw  cotton  is 
nearly  all  again  shipped  to  other  countries  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  goods ; for  more  than 
half  of  England’s  export  trade  depends  upon 
cotton  alone.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  En- 
gland is  struggling  to  release  herself  from  her 
dependence  upon  us.  The  energies  of  her  great- 
est statesmen  are  concentrated  to  accomplish 
this  object;  and  if  it  is  ever  consummated,  the 
epoch  of  tlie  official  announcement  of  the  fact 
by  the  British  government,  it  is  conceived,  will 
be  celebrated  by  the  nation  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm that  characterizes  to  us  the  annual  return 
of  the  birth-day  of  our  national  independence. 

Great  Britain  has  ever  made  the  growth  of 
cotton,  not  only  in  her  dependencies,  but  with 
friendly  nations  favorably  situated  for  raising 
it,  a source  of  constant  encouragement  On  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa  her  agents  have  supplied 
the  native  chiefs  with  seed ; and  it  is  said  they 
annually  increase  the  quantity  in  cultivation. 
In  New  South  Wales,  announces  **’  a philanthro- 
pist^” cotton  can  be  raised  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  capital  is  at  once  applied  to  pro- 
duce it  upon  the  rich  banks  of  the  rivers  of 
Australia.  But  to  India  England  looks  with  the  I 
greatest  hope ; and  as  her  statesmen  cunningly 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  maintenance  of  j 
her  greatness  from  the  decaying  resources  of 
the  present,  her  future  is  made  prophetic  of 
continued  power,  because  they  feel  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  and 
their  tributaries,  lie  sources  of  inexhaustible 
wealth. 

It  is  asserted  **  that  the  Great  Republic  owns 
the  cotton-growing  region  of  the  world.”  That 
there  lies  within  the  United  States  the  most 
favored  land  and  climate,  there  can  not  be  a 
doubt,  but,  strange  os  it  may  appear,  India  pro- 
duces, even  now,  more  cotton  annually  than  the 
"“Southern  States.”  From  time  immemorial 
^the  East”  has  been  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  and  it  is  but  comparatively  a 
few  years  since  that  the  whole  world  was  sup- 
rplied  with  the  staple  from  her  inexhaustible 
Hi  elds. 

It  is  true  that  certain  known  experiments 
upon  the  lands  of  India  to  raise  cotton  have  not 
'been  successful.  “ Mis.sissippi  River  planters” 
and  unacclimated  seed  have  failed,  and  the  fact 
'^has  been  announced  without  qualification  and 
without  explanation.  Yet  it  is  nevertheless ! 
true  that  “ interior  India,”  beyond  the  source  | 
of  profitable  exportation  to  commerce,  annuall  y ■ 
manures  its  soil  with  unappropriated  and  ai-  i 
most  vep^ntaneously-grown  cotton,  that  would,  * 


if  gathered  and  brought  to  market,  crowd  the 
warehouses  of  Liverpool,  and  clog  the  mills  of 
Manchester.  The  idea  of  raising  cotton  upon 
lands  ^ in  India  convenient  to  the  naturally- 
formed  channels  of  intercommunication  with 
rEurope  has  been  abandoned;  but  England  is 
not  discouraged,  for  she  is  about  to  overcome 
natural  obstacles  by  the  creative  power  of  Art. 
Already  is  announced  in  her  “official  journal” 
a project  of  rail-roads,  steamers,  and  electric 
telegraphs,  that  will,  when  completed,  for  the 
first  time  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  Christian 
world  the  unappreciable  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  heart  of  .^ia.  Following  these  great  im- 
provements will  be  the  introduction  of  the  gin- 
stand  into  every  Hindoo  village,  and  the  incen- 
tive will  be  given  for  scores  of  millions  of  people 
to  bring  their  surplus  labor  in  competition  with 
the  American  planter,* 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  those  living  when 
the  first  bale  of  cotton  was  exported  fronx  our 
Southern  States  to  England.  Should  we  then 
be  surprised  if,  in  the  startling  changes  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  may  be  within  the  mem- 
ory of  thousands  now  living  when  India  ahaU 
even  more  rapidly  increase  her  exportation^ 
and  take  our  place  as  the  great  producer  of  the 
raw  material  V 

FACTO  WORTHY  OF  CONSIDERATION. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  some  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  and  the  levity 

* There  is  nothin*;  so  remarkable  in  the  present  age 
as  its  seal  fbr  great  public  works  and  material  improva- 
menta.  To  develop  the  resourccfi  of  a country  is  dow 
understood  to  be  among  the  first  duties  of  its  inhabitanta. 
The  vast  achievements  of  the  American  States,  the  rail- 
way enterprise  of  England,  and,  we  may  fairly  add,  of 
Germany,  the  great  improvement  in  physical  science,  and 
the  increasing  attention  to  the  comiforts  and  welfare  OJ 
the  multitude,  have  all  caused  the  perfonnances  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  be  estimated  In  1853  by  a ftf 
higher  standard  than  that  which  regulated  the  expecta- 
tions of  1833.  The  Governor-General  has  sent  home,  fbr 
the  adoption  of  the  home  government,  a large  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  rail-ways  for  India,  which,  if  carried 
out  in  its  integrity,  will  effect  the  greatest  and  most  sud- 
den revolution  in  the  habits,  the  commerce,  and  the  r»- 
soiirces  of  India  that  ever  fell  upon  any  country  in  the 
world.  An  agricultural  and  thickly-peopled  country,  with- 
out roads  or  internal  communication  of  any  kind,  is  an 
anomaly  which  it  is  hard  to  understand— fhmine  in  oae 
place,  glut  in  another,  misery  in  all,  no  outlet  for  surplus 
produce,  no  inlet  for  external  manufhetures,  every  thing 
extravagantly  dear,  except  what  is  grown  on  the  spot, 
and  that  in  ordinary’  years  ruinously  cheap,  and  in  years 
of  scarcity  absolutely  unattainable.  The  tax  on  salt,  oC 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  nothing  aa  an  elemeol 
in  the  price  compared  with  the  enormous  cost  of  carriags. 
To  open  a rail-way  through  India  is  to  call  a new  world 
into  existence — to  reunite  to  the  world  districts  almost  as 
cfToctually  separated  fVom  it  aa  if  they  had  been  placed  in 
another  planet.  The  efficiency  of  government  will  b# 
enormously  increased,  the  powers  of  control  and  super- 
vision immensely  augmented,  the  necessity  for  retaining 
so  large  a body  of  men  under  arms  greatly  diminished. 
The  government  of  India  has  rightly  felt  that  these  great 
objects  are  not  to  be  attained  by  a timid  or  partial  develop- 
I ment  of  the  rail-way  system  ; that  rail-ways,  as  a whole, 
can  not  fhil,  though,  if  treated  in  deuil,  they  easily  may; 

I that  we  must  move  altogether  If  we  move  at  all,  and,  be- 
I ginning  on  as  many  different  points  as  possible,  and  uig- 
j ing  the  work  forward  with  the  utmost  possible  zeal  axid 
I assiduity,  endeavor  to  make  up  by  present  vigor  for  past 
' negligence  and  indecision.”— /^ondou  TVmcs. 
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vith  which  the  coneequencee  to  the  cotton- 
growing  interests  of  the  South  areHreated  by 
others,  do  not  keep  the  true  political  economist 
and  patriot  from  I'cflection ; and  it  is  a conso- 
ling fact,  that  frequently  a comparatively  new 
direction  given  to  industry  produces  good  and 
not  evil ; and  it  may  be  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, that  what  would  free  Great  Britain  from 
purchasing  the  producU  of  our  Southern  fields, 
would  render  us  independent  of  her  mills,  and 
the  superior  and  unequal  profits  of  manufactu- 
ring over  agricultural  labor  would  accrue  to  us ; 
and  still  possessing  the  advantage,  forever  de- 
nied England,  of  having  our  spindles  beside  our 
plow,  we  should  be  able  to  undersell  the  man- 
ufactures of  England,  not  only  in  the  opening 
marts  of  China,  Japan,  and  all  the  distant  seas, 
but  in  all  the  ports  of  her  own  vast  empire, 
which  triumph  we  must  achieve  to  give  the 
last  blow  to  effective  rivalry ; for,  this  accom- 
plished, we  have  no  parallel,  and  can  boast  of 
lacking  no  element  of  enduring  national  great- 
ness.  I 

CONCLUSION. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  cotton  plant- 
ers have  had  *Hheir  conventions,’*  and  we  have 
in  these  “signs  of  the  times” — ^whatever  may 
have  been  the  result — an  evidence  of  a grow- 
ing community  of  feeling,  that  is  bound  to  in- 
crease until  the  cotton-growing  states  under- 
stand and  practice  what  is  to  their  true  inter- 
ests. 

Georgia  has  set  an  example  of  wisdom,  and 
very  soon  she  will  possess  within  herself  so 
completely  all  the  elements  of  empire,  that  she 
might  be  forever  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing world,  and  yet  flourish  with  unexampled 
prosperity.  Upon  her  hilltops  begin  to  »noke 
the  wealth-achieving  furnace ; the  buzz  of  the 
cotton  spindle  mingles  with  the  whisperings  of 
her  clear  blue  streams ; the  “ iron  horse”  is  far 
and  wide  circulating  her  products ; her  hereto- 
fore isolated  population  is  beginning  to  feel  that 
a market  is  created  for  “ home  industry,”  and 
that  Georgia  could,  if  the  demand  was  made, 
make  her  shipments  of  unginned  cotton  as  ob- 
solete as  is  now  the  shipment  of  cotton  in  the 
^ seed.  What  cares  such  a state  whether  a for- 
eign country  enriches  itself  by  spinning  her 
cotton  f The  staple  is  produced  by  the  wear- 
ing labor  of  the  muscles  of  men,  defiant  of  ma- 
laria, and  regardless  of  fever-breeding  heat — 
the  easier,  and  quadniply  more  profitable  work 
of  manufacturing,  by  the  never-tiring  engine, 
and  the  sinews  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  is  at 
her  command.  Georgia  has  but  to  grasp  the 
sceptre,  and  she  is  commercially  free. 

Will  her  sister  states,  so  rich  in  agricultural 
products,  and  which  are  equally  interested 
with  her  in  the  cultivation  of  the  “great 
staple,”  imitate  her  example?  If  they  do  so, 
«the  South”  will  become,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  the  most  independent  portion  of  our 
extending  empire,  and  thus  forever  hold  the  ben- 
efits of  a great  cotton  monopoly  in  her  hands. 


THE  RAVEN.  i 
BY  O.  P.  R.  JAMES.  * 

ROM  my  earliest  to  my  latest  days,  I have 
always  had  a peculiar  delight  in  what  I may 
call  “the  society  of  mere  animals.”  By  that 
term,  I mean  the  members  of  that  part  of  crea- 
tion which  are  termed  in  Holy  Writ  “ the  brutes 
that  perish,”  and  to  which  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  denies  the  privilege  of  soul.  Per- 
haps it  is  so ; perhaps  they  have  not  souls ; for 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  pon- 
dering and  some  observation,  that  here  below 
we  have  not  a double  but  a triple  existence,  and 
that,  however  intimately  linked  together  in  our 
human  nature,  body,  intellect,  and  soul  are  dis- 
tinct entities. 

I can  conceive,  then,  that  “the  brutes  that 
perish”  have  no  soul,  although  many  of  them 
display  intellectual  qualities  equal  to  those  of 
man,  and  perceptive  qualities — probably  (if  we 
could  see  deep  enough)  entirely  corporeal — oft- 
en greatly  superior.  Nevertheless,  their  hab- 
its, their  faculties,  tlieir  strange  approximation 
to  the  human  creature — the  share  of  reason  and 
even  imagination  which  many  of  them  posses^ 
have  always  been  to  me  matters  of  deep  inter- 
est and  study. 

When  1 was  a mere  boy,  I had  innumerable 
pets,  living  the  short  life  of  all  such  slaves  of 
childhood,  and  succeeded  immediately  by  oth- 
ers. 1 remember  some  scores  of  owls  and  starr 
lings,  dogs  and  squirrels,  parrots  and  dormice ; 
but  they  afforded  me,  I believe,  a different  kind^ 
of  amusement  from  that  which  they  generally 
furnish  to  children.  Tliey  set  me  thinking,  olv 
serving,  analyzing.  They  all  had  to  me  a spir- 
it, as  it  were;  and  although  I had  never,  at 
that  time,  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  it  seemed  to  me  that  somehow 
they  were  akin  to  me.  As  1 grew  up,  1 loved 
to  discover  some  resemblance  between  the  bird 
or  beast  and  persons  whom  1 knew — sometimes 
in  the  mere  shape  of  the  face  and  head,  some- 
times in  the  expression,  sometimes  in  the  traits 
of  character.  I believed  and  still  believe  thift 
there  are  in  the  vast  ereation  of  things  seen  and 
unseen,  links  of  B3niipathy,  harmonies,  relation- 
ships, which  escape  the  eye  of  coarse  observers, 
and  I fondly  hoped  to  make  something  out  of 
the  enigma  by  much  study. 

One  of  my  early  pete,  and  one  which  remain- 
ed longest  with  me,  was  a raven,  proverbially 
enduring  and  long  lived.  He  was  hardly  fledged 
when  I bought  him  of  a man  who  sold  birds  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  in  those  days ; but  as  he 
advanced  in  life  he  grew  troublesome,  and  was 
removed  to  a house  belonging  then  to  my  father 
(now  my  own),  some  ten  miles  from  London. 
One  wing  was  clipped,  to  prevent  my  erratic 
friend  from  absconding ; and  there  he  lived  for 
many  years,  while  1 passed  through  the  school- 
boy stage  of  life,  seeing  him  occasionally  during 
the  holidays,  and  onward  till  1 attaint  matu- 
rity and  middle  age. 

Various  were  Hie  mischievous  tricks  which 
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Ralph — the  invariable  name  of  a raven — play- 
ed, various  the  offenses  he  committed,  and  at 
first  he  run  great  risk  of  having  his  neck  twist- 
ed for  his  depredations ; but  gradually  the  serv- 
ants began  to  find  out  that  his  pranks  might 
prove  a vail  for  their  own,  and  that  Ralph 
might  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  many  sins.  If 
any  thing  was  lost  it  was  sure  to  be  the  raven 
tliat  took  it ; and  yet,  when  he  was  threatened 
with  capital  punishment,  all  voices  were  raised 
to  intercede  in  his  behalf 

A very  provident  gentleman  was  Master 
Ralph.  Every  fragment  of  his  dinner,  over  and 
above  what  he  thought  fit  to  consume,  was 
carefully  buried  for  future  use;  and,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a miser,  he  would  hide  in  strange 
holes  and  corners  any  glistening  piece  of  metal 
he  could  lay  his  beak  upon.  The  story  of  the 
maid  and  the  magpie  was  too  well  known  for 
the  servants  to  run  any  risk  in  consequence  of 
his  depredations,  though,  as  I have  stated,  he 
might  sometimes  be  brought  into  peril  in  con- 
sequence of  theirs.  He  was  mightily  pugna- 
cious, too;  and  if  any  one  approach^  one  of 
his  hiding-places,  he  would  attack  them  boldly 
with  his  formidable  bill,  and  peck  their  feet  till 
he  forced  them  to  retire. 

One  year  the  gardener  forgot  to  cut  his  wing 
after  moulting,  and  away  he  flew,  greatly  to 
my  consternation,  though  I was  then  more  than 
one-and-twenty ; but  Ralph  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  place — all  his  associations  w'ere 
so  entirely  there — that  after  enjoying  his  liber- 
ty for  an  hour  or  two,  he  returned  at  the  usual 
hour  of  being  fed,  and  hopped  about  the  gar- 
den as  familiarly  as  ever. 

1 gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  scare 
by  attempting  to  catch  him,  and  a sort  of  tacit 
convention  was  entered  into  between  himself 
and  me,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  did  not 
forsake  his  old  home,  and  that  he  should  be  reg- 
ularly fed  upon  his  return. 

Unlike  most  of  the  human  race,  he  did  not 
abuse  his  privilege ; but,  on  the  contrary,  seem- 
ing to  comprehend  at  once  his  position,  he  made 
himself  quite  at  ease,  frequented  the  garden, 
hopped  into  the  kitchen,  eyed  every  thing  with 
knowing  and  concupiscent  eye,  and  pecked  the 
feet,  as  usual,  of  those  who  approached  too  near 
his  storehouses. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  years.  Time 
pressed  upon  me ; sorrows  and  cares  bowed  me, 
and  the  wearing  of  mind  upon  body  was  some- 
times heavily  felt.  Often  I would  escape  from 
the  city  or  the  crowd— often  I would  return 
from  foreign  travel  to  that  old  country-house, 
and  strive  to  let  my  thoughts  rest  in  quiet. 
And  there,  as  in  a summer  evening  I would  sit 
out  in  the  garden  under  an  old  apple-tree  that 
grew  there,  my  friend  Ralph  would  frequently 
bop  up  to  my  feet,  and  turning  his  head  on  one 
side,  would  look  shrewdly  up  in  my  face  as  if 
inquiring  what  I was  meditating. 

But  let  me  say  a word  or  two  /of  that  old 


I house  without  attempting  to  describe  it  accu- 
j rately.  It  was  built,  I suppose,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  though 
it  might  have  seen  that  monarch’s  grandfather. 
It  is  neither  very  large  nor  very  commodious ; 
but  it  does  well  enough  for  me;  and  its  tail 
rooms,  each  almost  square,  with  its  grave-look- 
ing red  face,  suit  the  humor  in  which  I usually 
seek  its  seclusion.  It  looks,  in  its  grave  straight- 
ness, so  like  a gentleman  of  a century  ago,  that 
I am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  only 
thing  it  wants  is  a periwig.  There  is  a quaint 
lawn  behind  it  of  some  extent,  partly  filched 
from  the  kitchen  garden ; and  I suppose  that  it 
is  to  that  circumstance  I must  attribute  the  per- 
sistence of  the  old  apple-tree  I have  mentioned, 
which  has  been  spared  by  former  owners,  prob- 
ably from  some  affections  or  associations  now 
long  forgotten. 

Heaven  help  us,  how  many  sacred  feelings 
and  dear  memories  are  blotted  out  by  time ! 

Beyond  the  lawn  is  the  kitchen  garden,  with 
three  walks  running  up  all  the  length,  and  sev- 
eral others  crossing  them,  forming  squares  sur- 
rounded by  fruit  trees  en  espalier,  bearing  del- 
I icate  pears  and  apples.  The  lawn  and  the 
garden — as  well,  indeed,  as  the  ground  the 
house  stands  upon,  and  the  little  flower  garden 
I in  front — are  all  let  into  a wide  and  very  wild 
I common,  but  not  at  all  near  the  centre  thereoC 
On  the  contrary,  behind  the  garden,  and  on  the 
western  side,  the  space  of  open  ground  between 
the  fence  and  the  next  Iwdge-row  is  not  more 
than  three  hundred  yards  in  width.  But,  on 
the  east,  the  common  extends  some  mile  and  a 
half,  to  a village,  the  church  steeple  of  which 
may  be  seen  rising  over  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  A clean  sandy  road  runs  in  front,  with 
a neat  country  house  or  two,  and  some  small, 
tidy  cottages  on  the  other  side. 

The  village  church  itself  is  a curious  old 
building,  of  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Edwards. 
The  pavement  of  the  nave  is  raised  a good  deal 
above  the  level  of  the  church-yard,  so  that  one 
is  obliged  to  enter  by  steps ; and  underneath  is 
what  has  once  been  evidently  the  cr3’pt,  though 
it  is  now  called  “ the  vaults,”  and  in  these  vaults 
repose  the  mortal  remains  of  several  families  in 
the  neighborhood,  some  coffins  dating  back  as 
' far  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  while  others  are 
much  more  modern.  None,  however,  are  very 
recent,  for  the  last  heir  of  the  last  noble  family 
that  had  a right  to  bury  there  fell  in  battle,  in 
1818,  and  the  grated  door  has  never  been  open- 
ed to  admit  a coffin  since.  Through  that  grated 
door,  when  the  sun,  due  southwest,  shines  be- 
tween the  two  old  yew  trees  upon  that  side  of 
the  church,  one  can  see  far  into  the  crypt, 
among  the  tattered  velvet,  and  shreds  of  gold 
lace,  and  tinsel  coronets,  with  which  the  friends 
of  the  dead  have  bedecked  their  last  resting- 
place.  It  always  struck  me  with  a sort  of 
homily  feeling — the  vanities  of  death  shut  oat 
from  the  vanities  of  life,  by  the  rusty  old  >«rs 
of  that  grated  door. 
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The  old  sexton  was  an  oddity  in  his  way»  as 
1 have  remarked  old  sextons  very  often  are; 
but  he  was  a shrewd,  cunning,  worldly  old  roan, 
with  hanging  lower  eyelids,  showing  the  red 
lining  thereof  He  boasted  of  having  ^en  very 
Handsome  in  his  day;  and  his  son,  who  bore 
some  resemblance  to  him,  certainly  was  hand- 
some. But  the  father  had  lost  all  beauty,  and 
the  sen,  who  was  a purser  on  board  a man-of- 
war,  I never  likedL  I am  not  sure  what  it  was 
1 did  not  like,  but  it  was  a something  tangible 
enough  to  instinct,  though  perhaps  not  to 
reason. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  is  no  after- 
thought: that  this  instinctive  dislike  existed 
firom  the  first  moment  I saw  him,  which  was 
some  where  about  the  year  1826,  when  ^e  had 
returned  from  a cruise,  with  a good  deal  of 
money — ^at  least  all  the  villagers  said  so.  It  is 
marked  to  memory  by  peculiar  circumstances. 
There  was  then  a young  girl  in  the  village,  an 
exceedingly  pretty  young  girl,  with  small,  del- 
icate features,  and  beautiful  brown  eyes,  the 
daughter  of  the  apothecary,  who  died  the  year 
before,  leaving  a very  considerable  fortune  for 
a man  in  his  walk  in  life.  She  was  about  nine- 
teen ; and  her  father,  by  some  strange  whim, 
had  thought  fit  to  name  me  her  guardian,  an 
ofiice  which  I had  never  sought,  but  did  not 
think  fit  to  refuse.  Poor  thing!  she  wanted 
some  one  to  take  care  of  her.  She  was  very 
gentle,  and  very  confiding — ^not  without  char- 
acter, however,  though  unwilling  to  pain  the 
meanest  of  God's  creatures. 

Poor  Mary  Bell ! how  well  I remember  her. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  her  that  my  re- 
pugnance to  Dick  Cumberland  first  displayed 
itself  He  came  up  to  the  house  one  day,  with 
his  confident  and  yet  rather  uneasy  air,  to  ask 
my  consent  to  his  pa5ring  his  addresses  to  Mary 
B^l ; and  talked  a good  deal  of  his  means,  and 
the  money  he  had  made.  I asked  if  she  had 
directed  him  to  apply  to  me ; but  he  acknowl- 
edged that  she  had  not,  talking  very  properly, 
however,  and  saying,  that  he  thought  it  most 
decorous  to  ask  my  consent,  in  the  first  place, 
before  he  explained  himself  to  her. 

I had  no  objection  to  make,  but  yet  I could 
not  get  over  my  dislike  to  him ; and  I told  him 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  she  was  of  age, 
when  she  could  judge  for  herself — getting  rid 
of  him  somewhat  unceremoniously. 

I cross-questioned  her  too,  as  closely  as  an 
old  bachelor  could  venture  upon  with  a young 
ward ; and  I found  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  had  the  slightest  predilection  for  him.  Thus 
I returned  to  town  without  any  misgivings,  and 
was  very  little  in  the  country  for  some  time. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1828  that,  fatigued 
in  mind  and  body,  I returned  to  my  lonely 
dwelling,  intending  to  abstract  myself  entirely 
from  all  care,  anxiety  and  labor;  and  the  first 
day  passed  quietly  enough.  I contented  my- 
self with  repose,  asked  after  nobody,  cared  for 
nobody,  walked  about  my  garden,  examined 


my  house,  enjoyed  my  newspaper,  and  was  al- 
most vexed  when  the  curate  came  in  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  with  me  after  dinner.  I suppose 
that  was  his  object,  for  he  came  just  os  the 
dessert  was  put  upon  the  table,  and  if  he  did 
not  gain  much  from  me,  he  certainly  gave  no- 
thing in  exchange.  He  was  the  quietest  man 
I ever  saw — ^provokingly  quiet 

The  next  day,  however,  perfect  repose  was 
too  perfect,  and  I begun  to  busy  myself  about 
various  matters.  I had  not  long  to  endure 
tranquillity,  for  the  noon  stage  brought  me  a 
visitor  in  ^e  shape  of  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
Sharp.  He  was  a young  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  as  active  as  a monkey,  and  as  little  dis- 
posed to  rest  In  an  hour  he  had  run  over  the 
whole  house  and  grounds,  and  then  he  walked 
out  upon  the  common.  By  the  time  he  came 
back,  he  had  seen  almost  every  body  in  the 
village,  and  among  the  rest  young  Dick  Cum- 
berland and  Mary  Bell.  The  former  had  sail- 
ed in  the  same  ship  with  him,  and  Charles — 
that  was  the  boy's  name — said  ho  was  a good 
sort  of  fellow  enough.  He  had,  however,  told 
my  young  friend  of  a pretended  engagement 
between  himself  and  Mary  Bell,  and  Charles 
had  insisted  upon  being  taken  to  see  her. 

**  She's  a sweet  pretty  creature,”  said  the  boy, 
“a  great  deal  too  good  for  Dick  Cumberland — 
not  that  he  is  altogether  a bad  fellow,  but  I 
would  rather  be  his  commanding  officer  than 
his  wife.  I think  I could  fall  in  love  with  her 
myself,  if  I were  to  try  hard.” 

I do  not  know  whether  he  did  try  hard  or 
not ; but  I know  he  staid  four  days,  and  every 
day  he  went  over  to  the  village. 

When  he  returned  to  town  I missed  him  a 
good  deal,  for  he  was  a blithe,  cheerful  creat- 
ure, pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  well  able  to  wile 
away  an  hour  or  two  with  tales  of  many  lands 
— ^none  better. 

After  he  went,  his  words  in  regard  to  Dick 
Cumberland  returned  to  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  it  but  right  to  go  to  my  pretty  little 
ward,  and  see  a little  what  she  was  doing.  1 
spoke  to  her  about  her  lover;  but  she  denied, 
with  an  honest  blush,  there  was  any  thing  like 
an  engagement  between  them. 

“Oh  no,”  she  said,  “she  had  no  thought  of 
marrying  such  a person.” 

There  was  a little  pride  in  her  tone,  and, 
Heaven  forgive  me,  I said  nothing  to  take  it 
down.  I spoke  to  her  about  my  young  friend 
Charles,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  the 
color  grew  deeper  in  her  cheek  than  ever. 
She  said  little  about  him  indeed,  but  the  school- 
mistress at  whose  house  she  lodged,  told  me  he 
had  been  there  every  day,  and  called  him  “a 
charming  young  gentleman.”  ^ 

The  dog  had  a terrible  way  of  winning  old 
women’s  hearts,  as  well  as  young  ones. 

Two  days  after  I had  a note  from  Mary  tell- 
ing me  that  she  intended  to  go  to  London  for 
a day  or  two,  to  escape  a persecution  that  an- 
noy^ her.  She  mentioned  no  name,  but  I 
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easily  understood  what  she  meant,  and  I put 
myself  in  the  coach  with  her,  as  she  was  now 
of  age,  and  it  was  time  I sliould  give  up  to  her 
the  command  of  her  own  property,  ^e  had 
an  old  maiden  cousin  living  in  London,  and  at 
her  house  we  settled  accounts. 

She  was  looking  exceedingly  lovely  that  day, 
and  there  was  a sort  of  gracehil  timidity  about 
her  as  she  took  possession  of  what  was  her 
own,  and  a warm-hearted  fervor  as  she  thank- 
ed me  for  my  care,  which  marked  that  parting 
interview  with  sweet  and  harmonious  colors. 

The  next  day  I returned  to  my  old  house,  to 
carry. out  the  scheme  of  relaxation,  which  had 
suffered  a little  interruption.  But,  I know  not 
how  it  was,  time  wore  heavily  with  me.  I 
was  restless ; I was  uneasy  without  cause.  My 
sleep  was  troubled  with  evil  dreams,  my  wak- 
ing thoughts  were  melancholy.  I read  a good 
deal  to  amuse  ray  mind ; but,  as  if  by  a power 
beyond  myself,  I was  driven  to  choose  books 
of  sombre  import  I remember  Blair’s  Grave 
was  one  of  them,  and  Charles  Lamb’s  pathetic 
tale  of  poor  Rosamond  Gray,  another. 

The  evening  of  the  7 th  September  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  1 ever  beheld.  1 shall 
never  forget  it.  There  were  clouds  enough 
following  the  sun  in  his  decline  to  gather  up 
all  the  scattered  rays,  but  not  to  impede  them; 
and  all  the  glories  of  an  autumnal  sunset  were 
drawing  near,  when  I walked  out  upon  the 
lawn  and  seated  myself  in  a garden  chair,  be- 
neath the  old  apple-tree.  I had  a book  in  my 
hand,  but  1 did  not  look  at  it ; gazing  over  the 
sky  toward  the  west,  and  meditating  upon  the 
themes  which  sunset  always  suggests  to  my 
mind  — life,  death,  and  immortality.  As  1 
gazed,  1 saw  flying  toward  me,  through  the 
golden  air,  my  old  friend  Ralph ; and  I said 
myself,  he  is  coming  to  take  up  his  nightly 
rest  in  the  old  elm-tree.” 

I was  mistaken,  however.  The  elm-tree  was 
quite  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  he  came  on 
toward  the  lawn.  He  had  something,  too,  in  his 
bill  I could  see  it  distinctly  as  he  came  near- 
er and  nearer,  but  1 could  not  make  out  what 
it  was.  In  my  fanciful  mood  I said  to  myself 
" Perhaps  he  is  coming  to  feed  me  in  my  soli  • 
tude  as  his  anc^tors  did  with  the  prophet  of 
old;”  and  I laughed  with  that  sort  of  grim 
feeling  which  a joke  excites  when  we  are 
gloomy.  But  he  did  not  come  as  far  as  my 
feet,  dropping  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
haha,  which  separated  the  lawn  from  the  gar- 
den, with  a hop  and  a bound.  Still  I could 
not  see  what  it  was  he  carried  in  his  bill ; but 
I could  plainly  perceive  it  glitter  in  the  rays  j 
of  the  setting  sun.  { 

My  cariosity  was  somewhat  roused,  but  1 did 
not  stir,  sitting  apathetically  and  watching  him, 
while  he  dug  a hole  to  hide  his  prize.  Some- 
times I compared  him,  in  my  fancy,  to  a grave- 
digger, and  called  him  Sexton  Ralph;  some- 
times 1 tried  to  picture  to  myself  all  the  eights 
and  scenes  of  the  places  where  he  gathered  his 


banquets — the  murderer’s  gibbet ; the  lost  trav- 
eler’s moor-side  grave;  the  church-yard;  the 
lone  sea  beach.  I made  myself  shudder.  I 
loved  him  not ; and  calling  him  a foul  marau- 
der, 1 went  through  the  little  gate  to  see  what 
he  was  about 

Divining  my  intentions,  imd  having  as  great 
an  abhorrence  to  the  discovery  of  any  of  his 
secrets  as  a scurvy  politician,  he  hoppeo  toward 
me,  and,  after  first  giving  a warning  look  up  in 
my  face  with  one  eye,  he  bestowed  upon  xny 
feet  sundry  pecks  with  his  tremendoos  bill, 
which  effectually  repelled  me. 

“What  is  it  to  me!”  I asked;  “ the  bird,  like 
man,  is  stout  in  the  defense  of  his  unrighteous 
gains,”  and  then,  covering  my  retreat  with  a 
sneer,  I went  back  into  the  house.  I had  mark- 
ed well,  however,  the  exact  spot  where  he  had 
hidden  his  treasure  by  a dwarf  pear-tree,  and 
I determined,  sometime  or  another,  to  dig  and 
examine. 

Other  things  occurred  to  make  me  forget  my 
resolution.  On  the  following  afternoon  the 
schoolmistress  came  up  to  say  something  fun- 
ny, as  she  termed  it,  had  happened.  She  had 
received  a note,  she  said,  from  Miss  Bell,  telling 
her  that  she  would  be  down  by  the  coach,  and 
bring  her  the  money  that  she  wanted  without 
faU. 

“Now,  Lord  bless  the  dear  child,”  said  the 
good  lady,  “I  don’t  wont  any  money,  and  I 
can’t  tell  what  she  means.  Besides,  the  morn- 
ing coach  has  been  down  these  three  hours,  and 
she  has  not  come  by  that^  nor  by  the  evening 
coach  last  night” 

“To-morrow  will  probably  explain.  Mm 
Gregory,”  I answered,  without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  subject  at  the  moment ; “ some- 
thing has  most  likely  prevented  her  from  com- 
ing ; and  as  to  the  money,  she  is  a liberal-heart- 
ed girl,  and  perhaps  thinks  you  want  it,  though 
you  don’t” 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head  with  a grave 
air  and  went  away,  and  she  was  hardly  gone 
when  I began  to  trouble  myself  about  her  in- 
telligence, and  to  think  the  circumstances  more 
strange  than  they  had  appeared  at  first  “ What 
could  have  put  it  in  the  girl’s  head.”  I asked 
myself,  “ that  old  Mrs.  Gregory  wants  mcHiey t 
All  the  world  knows  she  is  very  well  off.  Can 
any  one  have  deceived  her  by  false  intelligence f 
If  so,  what  can  be  the  object!” 

Now  the  coach  passed  just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  which  I have  described  as  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
garden,  and  gradually  diverging  from  a straight 
i line  toward  the  village,  dropped  its  passengers 
for  that  place  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
half  a mile  from  the  church.  So  ringing  the 
bell,  I told  my  old  man-eervant  Paul  to  go  out 
upon  the  road,  at  the  time  the  coach  passed,  to 
stop  it,  and  if  he  did  not  find  Miss  Bell  in  it,  to 
ask  the  coachman  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  of 
her. 

1 did  not  choose  to  go  myself^  for  nothing 
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hBA  80  absurd  an  appsaoanca  as  needless  anx- 
iety. 

A full  half-honr  before  the  time»  Paul  set  out 
upon  his  errand,  and  1 betook  myself  to  my 
aeat  upon  the  lawn  again,  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I was  not  the  least  anxious 
in  the  world.  1 teased  myself  with  a great 
number  of  conjectures,  however,  and  listened 
with  all  my  ears  for  the  coach. 

I heard  it  coming  just  as  the  sun  was  about 
a hand’s  breadth  above  the  horizon ; but  at  that 
very  moment  I saw  the  raven  once  more  wing- 
ing his  flight  toward  me.  I know  not  how  I 
eame  to  give  way  to  such  a folly,  but  I said  in 
my  heart,  It  is  a bad  omen.” 

I heard  the  coach  stop,  but  my  eyes  were 
upon  the  bird;  and  once  more  I perceived  he 
had  eomething  in  his  bill — a good  deal  larger 
than  that  which  he  carried  the  night  before. 
What  strange  undefinable  link  of  connection  es- 
tablished itself  in  my  mind  between  that  bird 
and  Mary  Bell,  1 can  not  say;  but  I felt  that 
there  was  one ; and  starting  up^  1 determined 
1 would  see  what  he  carried.  I cut  myself  a 
switch  from  one  of  the  shrubs,  while  he  lighted 
at  a little  distance,  and  thus  armed  1 crept  be- 
hind the  low  trees,  hoping  to  catch  him  in  the 
act  of  burying  his  prize ; but  ho  was  too  canning 
for  me,  espied  me  in  a moment,  and  coming  up 
with  prodigious  hops,  again  attacked  my  feet 

1 would  not  be  bafiled  now,  however,  and  I 
applied  the  switch  to  his  broad  back  and  half- 
a^nded  wings  with  more  fury  than  the  case 
deserved.  He  gave  me  one  tremendous  peck 
even  after  I had  struck  him,  but  another  blow 
of  the  switch  drove  him  to  take  wing,  and  I 
darted  on  to  the  place  near  which  he  had  light- 
ed. 1 hunted  about  among  the  current  bushes 
for  a moment  or  two  before  I could  discover 
any  thing  worthy  of  attention ; but  then  what 
was  my  horror  to  behold,  protruding  from  the 
ground,  where  he  had  commenced  digging,  a 
long  lock  of  wavy  nut-brown  hair,  some  of  its 
eurls  as  glossy  as  in  life,  but  others  dabbled 
with  clay,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  blood. 

1 shook  in  every  limb ; and  for  a moment  or 
two  1 could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  examine 
further;  but  at  length  1 stooped  down,  and 
drew  the  ringlet  out  of  the  ground.  There 
was  human  flesh  attached  to  it  It  had  evi- 
dently been  tom  from  a dead  body.  Poor 
Mary  Bell  I I knew  no  one,  but  her,  who  had 
hair  like  that  But  as  I gazed  at  it  with  feel- 
ings of  horror,  and  grief  unspeakable,  the  ra- 
ven croaked  hoarsely  from  the  tree  where  he 
had  perched,  as  if  triumphing  in  the  result  of 
my  satisfled  curiosity. 

I was  half  inclined  to  go  into  the  house  for  a 
gun,  and  shoot  him. 

Just  then  I heard  the  sound  of  quick  steps 
coming  across  the  lawn.  Paul  was  seeking  me, 
but  I had  given  up  all  hope.  I knew  he  would 
bring  me  no  good  news.  Those  which  he  did 
bring,  only  served  to  conflrm  my  worse  fears, 
though  he  knew  not,  poor  man,  that  I enter- 


tained any.  He  came  up  with  quite  a cheerful 
air,  saying,  ^‘Miss  Mary  is  in  the  village.  Sir. 
Styles  says  he  brought  her  down  last  night” 

Then  he  saw  what  I had  in  my  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  “Lord,  Sirl  that’s  a lock  of  hair. 
Where  did  it  come  from  f” 

**  The  bird  brought  it,”  I answered ; and  then 
the  remembrance  of  the  night  before  coming 
back  upon  my  mind,  I added,  “quick,  Paul, 
bring  a spade.  The  wretched  animal  brought 
something  last  night  and  buried  it  by  that  pear- 
tree.  We  must  see  what  it  is — ^my  heart  mis- 
gives me,  Paul — ^my  heart  misgive  ma” 

The  old  man  stood  and  shook.  He  saw  what 
was  in  my  mind — ^perhaps  recognized  the  ring- 
let But  the  next  moment  he  darted  away 
faster  than  I thought  he  could  run,  and,  in  a 
moment  or  two,  came  back  with  a spade. 

“ Here’s  the  place,  Sir,”  he  said,  standing  by 
the  pear-tree,  “he’s  been  digging *here  lately. 
I know  his  marks  quite  well.” 

“ Dig  away,”  I said ; and  he  threw  out  one 
shovel  full.  I turned  it  over  with  my  foot,  and 
something  glistened  among  the  earth.  It  was 
a broach:  a broach  I had  given  to  the  poor 
child,  some  two  years  before. 

“There  is  no  hope  left^”  I said;  “she  is  gone 
— it  is  too  clear  I” 

“Miss  Mary?”  asked  the  old  man,  with  a 
tremulous  voice, 

“ Ay,”  I said ; “ she  has  either  been  murdered, 
or  met  with  some  dreadful  accident” 

“ Let  me  go  for  the  constable !”  cried  Paul 

“Stay,”  I said,  “let  mo  think — what  lies  be- 
tween the  place  where  the  coach  stops,  and  the 
village  I” 

“Nothing,  Sir,  but  the  road  over  the  com- 
mon,” answered  the  old  man,  “ and  the  bit  of 
copse,  with  the  sand-pit  in  it,  and  then  the 
road  again,  and  Mr.  Levi’s  house,  and  then  the 
church — which  way  did  Ralph  come,  Sir  f Did 
you  see  him  fly!” 

I then  remembered  that,  on  the  previous 
evening,  the  bird  had  come  exactly  from  the 
direction  of  the  copse  he  talked  of.  But  this 
night  his  course  had  been  more  from  the  vil- 
lage. He  might  have  turned  in  his  flight  how- 
ever; and  at  all  events  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something. 

I walked  down  to  the  village  at  once  with 
old  Paul,  got  hold  of  a magistrate,  the  consta- 
ble, and  several  other  men;  and  taking  lan- 
terns, for  it  was  now  dark,  we  sallied  forth,  pur- 
suing the  road  from  the  church  toward  the 
place  where  the  coach  usually  deposited  its 
passengers.  Young  Dick  Cumberland,  who 
had  just  returned  from  London  by  the  coach, 
accompanied  us,  and  his  father  hobbled  after. 
The  young  man  said  he  bad  called  upon  poor 
Mary,  that  morning  in  London,  but  was  told 
she  had  come  down  by  the  stage.  We  all  for- 
got to  go  and  ask  at  old  Mrs.  Gregory’s;  but 
it  would  have  been  no  good,  if  we  had  remem- 
bered, for  she  never  set  foot  in  those  doors 
again.  • 
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We  Bearched  tlie  whole  road  along,  and  the 
ground  on  every  side,  from  the  village  to  the 
copee,  a distance  of  about  half  a mile ; but  we 
discovered  nothing.  We  then  searched  the 
copse  and  the  sand-pit ; but  there  was  nothing 
there.  On  the  edge  of  the  sand-pit,  just  where 
the  road  ran  along  it,  young  Cumberland  fan- 
cied he  saw  drops  of  blood,  and  I traced,  what 
I thought  was  the  print  of  a woman’s  foot>  but 
the  road  was  very  hard,  and  many  people  pass- 
ed along  daily.  The  drops  of  blood  were  pro- 
nounced no  drops  of  blood,  by  the  surgeon,  on 
the  following  morning,  and  we  found  the  traces 
of  what  might  or  might  not  be  women’s  feet, 
going  all  ways  along  the  road.  The  next  day 
we  searched  the  whole  common,  we  made  all 
sorts  of  inquiries  in  the  village,  and  1 myself 
went  to  London,  and  saw  poor  Mary’s  old  cous- 
in. The  result  of  all  was  only  to  render  the 
business  more  dark.  Not  a trace  of  her  was 
discovered  in  the  country,  and  the  cousin  could 
only  tell,  that  she  had  received  a letter  which 
seemed  to  vex  her,  and  that  shortly  after,  she 
had  said  that  she  must  run  down  to  see  **  poor 
BIrs.  Gregory;”  but  would  return  the  following 
day.  It  appeared,  however,  that  she  had  gone 
to  her  banker’s— old  friends  of  her  father’s  and 
of  myself — and  had  drawn  out  six  hundred 
pounds. 

Every  one  was  sad  and  puzzled ; and  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  gloomy  effect  produced  upon  the 
whole  village  would  never  pass  away.  Those 
who  thought  so,  however,  were  very  much  mis- 
taken. Every  thing  passes  away.  In  less  than 
a fortnight  people  began  to  think  of  other  things 
—except  one  or  two,  who  could  not  shake  off 
the  weight  so  easily. 

I myself  determined  I would  not  rest  till  I 
had  found  out  the  depth  of  the  mystery.  How, 
was  the  question.  I had  no  resource  but  the 
raven,  yet  I fancied  he  might  lead  me  right  at 
last  He  was  not  likely  to  abandon  his  fell  re- 
pasts so  long  as  there  was  a frail  fragment  of 
the  soul-abandoned  tenement  remaining.  He, 
only  he,  knew  where  the  body  lay,  and  could 
tell  if  he  would  speak;  but  it  was  only  by 
watching  all  his  movements,  that  one  could 
get  evidence  from  him,  and  to  watch  them  with 
effect,  was  very  difficult  He  had  grown  very 
shy  since  he  had  received  chastisement,  seldom 
lighted*  in  the  garden,  and  kept  himself  the 
greater  part  of  each  day,  upon  the  old  tree, 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  resting-place,  for 
the  preceding  eighteen,  or  twenty  years.  He 
would  put  down  his  head  and  spread  his  wings, 
and  make  his  usual  hoarse,  mournful  noise,  when 
he  saw  any  one  whom  he  knew  in  the  garden. 
Hut  there  seemed  a sort  of  cunning  conscious- 
ness about  him,  that  his  flight  was  observed, 
which  was  very  curious.  Sometimes,  when  all 
eyes  were  off  him,  he  departed  from  his  perch, 
and  would  return  toward  dusk ; but  he  always  | 
took  a long  rambling  sort  of  flight  round,  be- 
fore he  lighted  again,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  there 
was  no  one  watching  him.  One  coi^d  almost 


have  fancied  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
murderers. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  I have  said,  the  excite- 
ment created  by  the  first  discovery  of  poor 
Mary  Bell’s  disappearance  died  away  with  ev- 
ery one  but  myself  and  two  others.  One  was 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  a very  excellent  but 
somewhat  dull  man.  He  bad  always  seemed 
to  me  somewhat  selfish — selfish  in  small  things. 
But  his  deep  persisting  interest  in  the  dear  1^ 
girl,  and  in  all  that  concerned  her,  redeemed 
his  character  in  my  estimation,  and  we  used 
often  to  meet  and  discuss  every  particular  of 
the  event  with  unavailing  efforts  to  arrive  at 
some  clew  to  the  labyrinth  of  thought  into 
which  it  had  plunged  us.  The  other  was  young 
Dick  Cumberland.  He  did  not  talk  of  it  so 
much ; indeed,  he  did  not  willingly  follow  the 
topic  when  it  was  introduced.  A few  words, 
stern,  low,  and  emphatic — a suggestion  as  to 
some  inquiry  that  had  not  been  mode — a 
gloomy  reference  to  some  past  event,  were  all 
that  he  gave  utterance  to.  He  did  not  at  all 
parade  his  grief — ^he  rather  sought  to  conceal 
it.  But  yet  his  deep  melancholy  was  very  evi- 
dent; it  preyed  upon — ^it  consumed  him.  1 
used  to  meet  him  walking  alone,  w'ith  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  his  eyes  bent  down  upon 
the  ground,  the  picture  of  despair;  but  his 
walks  were  all  at  a distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  terrible  event  must  have  happened. 
He  would  walk  along  the  public  road  between 
m}'  house  and  the  village,  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village,  and  often  he  would  pass  those  hs 
knew  best  without  even  seeming  to  see  them. 
Sometimes  he  would  stand  for  an  hour  with 
crossed  arms,  leaning  upon  a gate  and  looking 
dully  over  into  a field.  All  the  purposes  of  life 
seemed  gone  for  him,  and  nothing  left  hut  the 
dull,  hard  blank  of  existence. 

1 felt  sincere  compassion  for  the  young  man, 
and  thought  it  a duty  to  do  the  best  I could  to 
give  him  consolation,  and  to  lure  him  back,  as 
it  were,  to  resignation.  I asked  him  to  dine 
with  me,  but  he  said  he  was  not  fit  am  a 
sad,  gloomy  companion,  Sir,”  he  answered ; “ I 
should  only  make  you  melancholy.  However, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I will  come  in  some 
evening  when  I feel  a little  lighter  than  umial, 
and  sit  an  hour  with  you,  hf  you  are  quite 
alone.” 

I tried  to  reason  with  him  against  yielding 
to  repining,  and  tried  both  the  mere  worldly 
and  the  religious  arguments  suited  to  the  casa 
To  the  first  he  listened  in  silence ; but  to  the 
second  he  answered,  “I  have  not  been  relig- 
I iously  brought  up,  Sir.  I am  sorry  for  it — very 
I sorry  for  it ; but  so  it  is ; and  I fear  that  I cao 
not  mend  now.” 

I Indeed,  I had  remarked  that  be  was  seldom 
at  church — never,  indeed,  now ; nor  had  he  been 
very  regular  before.  This  made  me  more  sorry 
for  him  still,  and  I pressed  him  to  come  often. 

“We  both  loved  her,  Mr.  Cumberland,”  I said, 

“ and  we  may  console  each  other.” 
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“I  did  love  her — I did  love  her,  indeed!”  he 
answered  as  he  turned  away,  and  I never  saw 
Buch  a look  of  anguish  as  then  crossed  his  face. 

Two  evenings  after — it  was  just  a fortnight 
after  the  poor  girl  disappeared,  and  it  had  been 
a sad,  rainy  day,  going  off  into  a misty  drizzle 
toward  the  afternoon — they  told  me  that  the 
rain  had  come  into  some  of  the  upper  chambers 
of  the  house,  and  I went  up  to  see.  There  had 
not  been  much  damage  done,  and  when  I had 
examined  it  I turned  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  It  was  as  melancholy  an  atmosphere  as 
ever  I beheld,  gray  and  cold  like  the  cheek  of 
death ; but  one  could  see  through  it  distinctly 
enough,  and,  indeed,  the  objects  at  a distance 
seemed  magnified  with  hazy,  indefinite  outlines, 
like  figures  in  a horrid  dream.  I could  see  the 
dripping  trees  in  the  garden  and  the  hedgerow 
on  the  left^  and  the  church  steeple,  with  the 
part  of  the  nave  which  rose  over  a slope  in  the 
ground,  looked  taller  than  usual,  like  an  enor- 
mous giraffe  painted  upon  the  leaden  back- 
ground of  cloud.  I felt  chilly  at  the  very  as- 
pect of  the  scene,  but  yet  I stood  and  gazed, 
and  presently  I saw  a sort  of  bustling  flapping 
in  the  tree  where  the  raven  roosted.  It  had 
already  lost  some  of  its  leaves.  The  moment 
after,  the  bird  emerged  from  among  the  branch- 
ea,  and  took  his  flight  directly  away  &om  me 
toward  the  village.  He  did  not  suspect  that 
he  was  watched,  and  there  was  no  concealment 
about  him  now.  Straight  on  he  flew,  as  if  in- 
tending to  light  upon  the  church  steeple ; but 
before  he  reached  it  he  rose  a little,  and  then 
descended  with  a heavy  swoop.  The  spot 
where  he  lighted,  1 knew,  must  be  in  the 
ohurch-yard.  It  wanted  about  an  hour  of  sun- 1 
set^  and  I resolved  to  stay  and  watch,  without 
ever  taking  my  eyes  off  the  place  where  I had 
seen  him  go  down.  It  was  the  most  tiresome 
tcwk  I ever  set  myself^  but  still  I kept  it  up 
with  an  eager  anxiety  I can  not  describe.  It 
Beemed  to  me  as  if  the  secret  was  at  length 
about  to  be  disclosed — as  if  the  clew  to  the  mys- 
tery was  almost  within  my  grasp,  and  I stood 
like  a statue,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  that  one 
spot  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  I could  see 
a shade  come  over  the  sky — a darker  hue  per- 
vade the  air,  and  I feared  that  before  he  ap- 
peared again  night  would  be  too  far  advanced 
to  discover  whence  he  rose  distinctly.  Just 
then,  however,  I saw  a black  object  rise  be- 
tween me  and  the  church,  nearer  to  the  build- 
ing than  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down,  and 
a little  to  the  left  of  it  I thought  it  might  not 
be  the  same  bird,  and  remained  watching.  It 
was  the  raven,  though  now  the  cunning  crea- 
ture took  a circuitous  flighty  whirling  away  to 
the  right  over  the  cottages  before  he  came  home 
to  his  tree.  The  very  manoeuvre,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  he  had  betrayed  his  secret — that 
the  place  of  his  ghoul-like  banquet  was  in  the 
church-yard,  and  very  near  the  church.  It  is 
strange  we  had  never  thought  of  seeking  for  the 
dead  in  the  place  of  the  dead.  I saw  him  light 


in  his  tree,  and  then  went  down  stairs  resolved 
to  go  and  examine  that  very  night  Before  I 
reached  the  library,  however,  some  one  rung 
the  bell,  and  I paused  upon  the  lowest  step  to 
see  who  it  was.  Paul  opened  the  door  to  young 
Richard  Cumberland,  and  I beckoned  him  hast- 
ily into  the  library.  There  I told  him  what  I 
had  seen,  and  informed  him  that  I was  going 
at  once  to  the  church-yard. 

“I  will  go  with  you,”  he  said  quite  calmly; 
but  then  he  added,  '*I  think  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed. Two  Sundays  have  passed,  and  if  there 
had  been  any  thing  there,  ^e  people  coming 
and  going  must  have  discovered  it” 

“True,”  I answered,  “but  the  bird  certainly 
lighted  there,  and  rose  from  there.  The  groimd 
is  wet,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  his  feet 
Stay,  we  had  better  have  a lantern.” 

“We  can  get  one  at  my  father’s,”  he  replied, 
in  a dull  tone,  “it  would  make  the  people  stare 
to  see  us  walking  along  the  road  with  a light” 

What  he  said  was  true,  and  only  staying  to 
put  on  my  great  coat,  I set  out  upon  our  gloomy 
business.  He  walked  by  my  side  with  a heavy 
firm  tread,  and  nothing  but  his  deep  silence  be- 
trayed the  agitation  1 knew  he  must  feel,  till 
we  were  near  his  father’s  house,  and  then,  some- 
what to  my  consternation,  he  gave  a short  low 
laugh,  apparently  at  something  passing  in  his 
own  thoughts.  I feared  his  brain  must  be 
turned  with  the  bitter  grief  he  had  endured, 
and  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to  go  on  with 
him.  But  there  were  one  or  two  houses  within 
call  of  the  church-yard,  and  I am  not  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  fear. 

At  his  father’s  door  we  stopped,  and  I remain 
ed  without  while  he  went  in  for  a lantern.  He 
staid  long,  I thought,  but  at  length  he  came 
forth  with  the  light  in  his  hand.  I could  not 
see  his  face,  but  he  held  the  lantern  quite 
steadily. 

“Now,  let  me  lead,”  said  I;  “for  I marked 
the  spot  where  the  bird  lighted  and  where  it 
rose  so  accurately,  that  I am  certain  we  shall 
find  marks  of  him.” 

“ Lead  on  1”  he  answered. 

Entering  the  little  side  door  next  his  father’s 
house,  we  crossed  toward  the  old  yew-trees,  and 
about  twenty  yards  before  we  reached  them  I 
stopped,  saying.  “ He  came  down  near  here.” 

Dick  Cumberland  held  down  the  lantern; 
but  at  first  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  glis- 
tening of  the  light  upon  the  little  plashy  path 
which  led  to  the  gate  of  the  old  crypt,  or  “the 
vaults,”  as  it  was  called.  A moment  after,  how- 
ever, 1 caught  sight  of  the  broad  marks  of  the 
raven’s  feet,  and  we  traced  them  on— on  up  the 
path,  right  to  the  iron  grate  1 have  mentioned. 
His  hand  shook  enough  now ; but  we  came  to 
nothing  as  yet^  such  as  I expected  to  find.  I was 
truly  sorry  for  him. 

“ Hold  up  the  light,”  I said,  “let  us  look  in.” 

He  held  it  up,  and  slowly  the  rays  penetrated 
the  gloom  as  I gazed  between  the  bars.  There 
t was  nothing  to  be  seen  within,  however,  but  the 
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mouldering  coffine,  and  the  tatters  of  crimson 
velTct  and  gold  laoe  with  the  dust  of  years 
upon  them. 

I then  took  the  lantern  ftx>m  his  hand  to  as- 
certain more  exactly  in  which  direction  the  last 
footmarks  of  the  bird  had  turned.  But  now 
came  a new  discoTcry.  The  gate  ended  with  a 
bar  below,  into  which  the  other  perpendicular 
bars  were  let,  and,  at  the  corner  where  the  irons 
hinged  upon  the  stone  door-post,  I perceived  a 
little  pile  of  earth  dug  out,  and  numerous  traces 
of  the  bird’s  feet  It  was  clear  he  had  enlarged 
the  aperture  beneath  the  door,  so  as  to  make 
his  way  into  the  vault 

**  We  have  found  it  out  at  last,*’  I cried,  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  circumstances  1 h^  re- 
marked. , 

“You  have,  indeed  1**  he  answered  in  a tone 
that  made  me  instantly  look  up  in  his  face.  He 
was  standing  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
chest,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot  at  which  I 
had  been  looking,  and  an  expression  on  his 
countenance  full  of  strange,  stern,  gloomy  won- 
der. Suddenly  he  gave  a start,,  took  the  light 
out  of  my  hand,  and  bent  down  his  head  almost 
to  the  little  hillock  caused  by  the  bird’s  exca- 
vation. 

“ I will  trace  this  strange  thing  to  an  end,” 
I said,  “ we  must  see  what  the  vault  contains.” 

“ Of  course,”  he  answered,  raising  himself  and 
speaking  quite  in  a different  tone,  “ we  must 
see  all.” 

“ Well,  let  us  get  the  keys  from  your  father,” 
I said. 

“ I have  got  the  keys  with  me,”  replied  the 
young  man ; “ though  I do  not  visit  the  church 
very  much  with  the  rest,  1 sometimes  visit  it 
alone— especially  lately.” 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  pulled  out  the  large  bunch  of  church-keys. 
He  found  the  key  of  the  grate  in  a moment — it 
was  a very  remarkable  old  key  with  a filigree 
handle— and  put  it  in  the  lock.  He  could  not 
turn  it,  however,  and  I turned  it  for  him.  1 
then  took  a step  or  two  into  the  crypt,  and  he 
followed  with  the  lantern,  drawing  to  the  grated 
door  behind  us. 

“ There  is  no  need  of  shutting  the  gate,”  I 
said;  but  he  answered  with  a bitter  scoff. 
“The  dead  can  not  hurt  you.” 

A sort  of  chilly  sensation  came  over  me  as  he 
spoke,  and  as  his  voice  vibrated  along  among 
the  arches  with  coffins  and  mouldering  bones 
all  around  us. 

1 felt  ashamed  of  my  own  feelings ; but  as  I 
went  forward,  thoughts  b^an  to  cross  my  mind, 
inquiries  to  present  themselves,  suggesting  mo- 
tives for  fear  more  reasonable,  more  tangible. 
But  we  are  very  cunning  when  we  are  afraid, 
and  I knew  that  it  was  vain — nay,  might  be 
dangerous  to  show  alarm,  though  ever  and  anon 
I asked  myself  “If  she  has  been  brought  here, 
who  can  have  brought  her !” 

Suddenly,  when  we  had  gone  about  a dozen 
•tepa,  his  hollow  voice  said,  “ Look  to  the  left!” 


and  turning  my  eyes  in  that  direcUon,  I beheld 
what  1 had  been  so  long  seeking.  The  lifeleaa 
body  of  poor  Mary  Bell  was  lying  stretched  out 
by  the  side  of  three  coffins  piled  one  on  the  other, 
so  that  the  corpse  was  hidden  from  the  grate. 

Some  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  com- 
pose her  limbs.  Her  arms  were  calmly  resting 
by  her  side,  her  garments  decently  arranged. 
But  oh,  her  face  1 The  foul  bird  had  been  at 
those  pretty  features — but  1 dare  not  think  of 
it.  1 shuddered  as  1 gazed,  and  stole  a glance 
to  my  companion’s  face.  His  teeth  were  firm 
set  together;  his  brow  knitted  up;  his  eyes 
almost  starting  from  his  head — fixed,  as  if  im- 
movably u]>on  that  dead  form. 

“ Let  us  go,”  1 said,  as  calmly  as  I could,  “ let 
us  go.  We  know  all  now and  I was  turning 
toward  the  grate  again,  when  he  stretched  forth 
his  powerful  arm,  and  pushed  me  back. 

“Sit  down  there,”  he  said,  in  a fierce  tone, 
pointing  to  a coffin  lying  near.  “ Sit  down  there. 
You  do  not  know  all,  but  you  soon  shalL” 

1 hesitated  for  an  instant,  thinking  that,  per- 
haps, 1 might  spring  past  him.  But  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a pistol,  re- 
peating the  words,  “Sit  down  there  I Don’t 
drive  me  to  any  more!” 

I seated  myself  w^here  he  pointed;  and  he 
himself  continued  standing  for  a moment  or 
two,  gazing  sternly  at  the  ground  in  silence. 
His  lips  moved,  indeed,  but  he  uttered  no  word. 
Then  he  rolled  his  eyes  round,  as  if  in  search 
of  something,  and  spying  an  old  trestle,  from 
which  some  coffin  had  been  removed,  he  leaned, 
rather  than  sat  upon  it,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
my  face. 

“ Don’t  move,”  he  said,  “ or  I will  shoot  you, 
and  *1  would  rather  not;”  but  he  cocked  the 
pistol  as  he  spoke. 

Then  came  a long  gloomy  pause  during  which 
he  never  took  his  eyes  ofi  me,  and  at  length, 
with  a sort  of  convulsive  gaze,  he  said,  “ I killed 
her!  You  have  divined  that,  1 suppose.” 

“ How  could  1 divine  so  terrible  a thing  T 
1 asked;  “I  thought  you  loved  her — 1 thought 
you  mourned  for  her.” 

“ Ay,  I loved  her,”  he  answered  in  a tone 
the  saddest,  the  most  plaintive,  that  ever  met 
my  ear.  “Heaven  knows  how  I loved  her— 
hell  knows  how  1 loved  her — ^mourned  for 
her,  did  you  say  f Who  has  mourned  like  me  f 
But  I killed  her,  old  man,  notwithstsmding.” 

“It  was  an  act  of  madness,”  1 answered, 
“surely,  it  was  madness.” 

“ Madness  1”  he  said,  in  a musing  tone,  “mad- 
ness!” and  tlieu  be  laughed  aloud,  adding,  “at 
such  madness  as  they  kill  dogs  for.  Sit  down] 
— don’t  move  1 — I’m  mad  now ; but  I won’t  hurt 
you,  if  you  don’t  move.  But  I’m  not  mad 
either.  It’s  all  nonsense — it’s  all  a lie  I I’m  not 
mad  now ! 1 was  not  mad  then.  It  was  the 

devil  then,  and  it’s  the  same  fiend  now.  1 lured 
her  down  cunningly,  for  I thought  she  had 
gone  after  that  young  lad,  and  my  brain  was 
all  in  a flame  about  it  1 told  her  that  Mrs. 
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Gregory  was  suddenly  pressed  hard  for  money. 
I knew  that  would  bring  her ; but  that  was  not 
like  madness,  was  it  V* 

“Then  it  was  not  her  monej^  you  sought  to 
taker*  I asked. 

He  sat  for  a moment  or  two  glaring  at  me  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern;  and  then  answered 
slowly,  “ I don’t  know  what  I sought — I don’t 
know  what  I intended.  Men  put  the  whip  into 
the  hand  of  Fate  and  leave  him  to  flog  them  on. 
No,  no.  It  was  not  her  money.  But  she  had 
given  me  cold  words,  and  I swore  a great  oath 
that  she  should  never  be  another  man’s  wife. 
Tct,  if  she  had  but  been  a little  gentle  with  me 
when  I met  her  down  there  by  the  sand-pit; 
if  she  had  only  given  me  any  hope ; if  she  had 
not  snatched  away  her  hand  as  if  it  touched  a 
snake,  I should  not  have  done  what  I did— or 
what  I dreamed  of  either.” 

A cold  shudder  passed  over  me ; but  as  he 
seemed  more  calm,  I kept  silence  in  order  to 
let  him  proceed  quietly.  He  did  not  say  much 
more,  however,  and  what  he  did  say  was  broken 
and  sowewhat  incoherent 

“ It’s  not  the  first  time  Pve  shed  blood,”  he 
said,  “ but  I never  shed  a woman’s  blood  before. 
Tet  the  horror  did  not  last  more  than  a minute 
or  two.  It  went  away  and  left  me.  Mad  I 
Why,  I was  as  sane  as  you  are.  Didn’t  I play 
my  part  well?  When  it  was  night  I brought 
her  here  and  then  walked  to  London ; and  then 
eame  down  again ; and  searched  with  the  rest 
of  you.  But  it  was  when  things  began  to  get 
still  that  the  fit  came  back  upon  me,  and  night 
and  day  it  has  been  all  the  same  ever  since. 
I slept4ike  a stone  the  two  first  nights ; but  I 
have  never  slept  since.  Fm  not  going  to  be 
banged,  though;  never  you  think  it  Hark! 
wasn’t  that  a step?  The  old  man  will  be  here 
in  a minute;  he’ll  come  after  the  lantern. 
Here,  you  take  it  to  him.  Now,  Mary — 

I stretched  out  my  arm  to  take  the  light  from 
him ; but  before  I could  reach  it,  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  head,  and  I heard  a loud  report 
I could  just  see  him  reel,  for  an  instant,  and, 
then  the  lantern  fell  and  the  light  was  extin- 
guished. The  moment  after  came  a sound  of 
staggering  and  falling,  and  when  I groped  my 
way  to  the  grated  door  of  the  vault,  my  hands 
were  dipped  in  a wet  warm  pool  that  had 
gathered  upon  one  of  the  coflins.  Shaking  with 
horror,  I at  length  reached  the  outer  air,  and 
paused  a single  instant  to  draw  a free  breath. 
The  mist  had  cleared  away — the  clouds  were 
nearly  gone ; and  the  calm  stars  were  shining 
out  in  the  tranquil  heavens. 

I soon  gave  the  alarm,  and  calling  neighbors 
to  my  aid,  re-entered  that  dismal  place  of  death 
and  crime.  We  found  him,  with  the  pistol  still 
firmly  clasped  in  his  hand,  lying  bent  as  he  had 
fallen,  near  the  feet  of  the  poor  girl  he  had 
murdered,  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  last 
abode  of  one  who  had  gone  long  before  him  to 
the  place  of  final  account  May  God  have 
mercy  upon  all! 
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IFTBODCCTION  TO  ITALT—OSNOA.— HOW  MUCH  TXMPBB 
AHD  MOHBT  IT  COST  TO  OBT  TO  PLOBBIfCB. 

SUPERB  Genoa,  shall  I ever  forget  thee  ? — thy- 
self but  one  of  a series  of  beautiful  entrances 
to  a land  favored  of  God  and  cursed  of  man! 
By  thy  gates  I first  entered  Italy.  What  other 
country  can  boast  such  magnificent  portals! 
Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  Alps,  announce 
thy  treasures  on  the  very  threshold  of  thy 
domains.  By  whichsoever  side  thou  art  ap- 
proached, thou  welcomest  son  and  stranger  to  a 
plentiful  feast  provided  by  nature  and  spread 
by  art 

Genoa  the  Superb ! and  superb  she  is ; more 
beautifiil  even  now,  when  her  power  has  depart- 
ed, than  when  to  be  a doge  was  to  be  more  than 
king.  The  child  of  commerce  has  not  been 
forsaken  in  old  age,  because  she  has  not  despised 
the  hand  that  in  her  youth  fashioned  her  to 
wealth  and  glory. 

I like  Genoa.  I like  it  the  more  from  its  con- 
trast with  Marseilles.  True,  it  has  but  few 
streets,  but  they  are  streets  of  palaces.  Its 
other  avenues  are  more  like  subterranean  pas- 
sages than  streets,  for  the  houses  are  so  lofty 
that  only  a vertical  sun  can  light  their  depths. 
Even  this  is  in  general  shut  out  by  projecting 
eaves  that  almost  meet  Then  they  are  so  ir- 
regular os  to  defy  all  calculation  on  the  part  of 
a stranger  who  ventures  to  explore  their  intrica- 
cies. He  doubles  on  his  own  track,  and  thinks 
himself  going  east,  when  his  face  is  toward 
the  setting  sun.  Then,  too,  he  finds  streets  far 
above  him;  others  below;  some  terminated 
abruptly  by  a rock ; while  many  look  as  if  they 
were  about  to  leap  into  the  sea.  At  one  mo- 
ment carriages  are  rolling  along,  a hundred  feet 
over  his  head,  on  bridges  which  spring  from  one 
precipice  to  another.  The  next  instant  he 
stands  at  the  base  of  a lofty  palace,  and  yet  finds 
himself  looking  into  the  chimneys  of  seven -story 
houses  beneath.  One  edifice  begins  at  an  ele- 
vation where  another  terminates,  and  thus  they 
rise,  layer  upon  layer  of  buildings,  far  up  the 
precipitous  hills,  down  their  sides,  in  their 
crevices,  spanning  their  chasms,  clinging  to  the 
rocks  like  shell-fish,  or  growing  like  moss  wher- 
ever a foundation  can  be  had.  In  many  places 
the  streets  are  walled  in  to  prevent  wayfarers 
from  falling  off.  If  you  wish  to  arrive  quickly 
at  any  spot,  you  must  walk.  Comparatively 
few  streets  are  accessible  to  carriages,  which 
makes  Genoa  the  paradise  of  pedestrians.  At 
one  angle  opens  a most  charming  sea- view — the 
surf  foams  at  your  feet — if  perfectly  clear,  the 
mountains  of  Corsica  can  be  seen.  At  another  are 
disclosed  the  forests  of  masts  in  the  harbor,  with 
a fleet  of  white  sails  studding  the  horizon,  and 
an  occasional  steamer’s  pipe  leaving  behind  it 
a comet-like  tail  of  black  smoke.  Turn,  and 
you  see  terraced  gardens,  fountains,  statuary, 
bright  flowers,  and  perhaps  smiling  faces  from 
latticed  windows  looki  ng  down  upon  you.  Far- 
ther back  rise  villas  and  vineyards  upon  the  sun- 
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ny  hillsidee.  Their  summito  are  crested  with  a 
dark  array  of  forts  and  bristling  ramparts,  stand- 
ing out  in  strong  relief  against  the  clear  sky* 
Genoa  is  a perpetual  ascent  or  descent,  but  each 
pace  brings  with  it  something  worth  seeing. 

1 breakfasted  at  a caf4,  amid  an  orange-grove, 
loaded  at  the  same  time  with  the  ripe  fruit,  bud, 
and  blossom.  At  home  it  had  already  snowed 
in  a latitude  to  the  south  of  this. 

Passing  through  the  Strada  Balbi,  absorbed 
in  admiration  of  the  exterior  of  the  noble  palaces 
built  by  merchant  princes,  and  recognizing  in 
them  not  only  a taste,  but  a humanity  vastly 
superior  to  the  castles  of  feudalism  which  had 
so  recently  attracted  my  attention  on  the  Rhone, 

1 was  accosted  by  a rusty-looking  individual, 
who,  for  the  small  consideration  of  three  francs* 
proposed  to  introduce  me  into  their  interiors, 
and  pilot  me  to  all  other  lions  of  Genoa.  He 
looked  withal  as  honest  as  he  was  poor,  so  I 
told  him  to  be  on  hand  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning.  In  the  mean  while,  as  there  was 
some  daylight  left,  he  might  commence  opera- 
tions with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  eccle- 
siastical museums,  by  the  taste  of  man,  rather 
than  by  the  will  of  God,  called  churches. 

On  entering  the  Holy  Annunciation,  second 
in  size  only  to  the  Cathedral,  my  eyes  were 
fairly  dazzled  with  the  blaze  of  gold  from  the 
ceilings,  and  the  rich  colorings  of  the  frescoes. 
This  is,  indeed,  a magnificent  temple,  and  as 
completely  outshines  the  Madeleine  at  Paris 
in  richness  of  ornament  as  it  excels  it  in  correct 
taste.  The  sumptuary  laws  of  republican  Genoa 
forbade  its  trading  Croesuses  to  expend  their 
wealth  in  personal  prodigalities.  Being  thus 
deprived  of  the  more  vulgar  mode  of  display, 
they  competed  with  each  other  in  the  erection 
of  churches,  each  distinguished  family  building  i 
for  itself  a temple  of  its  own.  Thus  the  “ An- 
nunziata”  is  the  monument  of  the  wealtli,  and, 
if  you  will,  the  piety  of  the  Lomellini  family. 
It  was  built  two  centuries  since,  and  gives  one 
a strong  idea  of  the  comfortable  position  of  a 
family  which  could  afford,  after  having  reared 
a sumptuous  palace  to  itself,  to  invest  its  supeiv 
fluous  millions  in  a house  of  God,  and  keep  up 
a befitting  state  for  both. 

The  Carignan  bridge,  one  of  those  that  crosses 
streets  and  not  a river,  uniting  two  mountains 
and  passing  over  very  lofty  houses,  was  the 
work  of  the  family  Sauli,  and  leads  directly  to 
the  church  of  Sainte  Marie  de  Carignan,  built 
also  by  thenu  Its  origin  was  in  this  wise.  Tlie 
Marquis  Sauli  was  the  owner  of  several  palaces, 
one  of  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  • 
church ; but  as  he  possessed  no  chapel  of  his  own,  ! 
he  often  went  to  mass  in  a church  that  belonged 
to  his  neighbor  Fiesque.  One  da}^  finding  him- 
self too  late,  he  laughingly  complained  to  his 
noble  friend  of  his  disappointment 

“ My  dear  Marquis,”  replied  Fiesque,  who  had 
designedly  anticipated  the  hour  of  worship  to 
give  force  to  his  hint,  “when  one  goes  to  mass, 
he  should  have  a chapel  of  his  own.” 


Sauli  took  the  hint  in  good  part,  demolished 
a palace,  and  built  on  its  foundation  a church 
which  cost  enough  to  have  satisfied  even  Solo- 
mon. 

St  Laurent,  the  cathedral,  pleased  me  great- 
ly. The  Saracens  evidently  had  had  something 
to  say  in  its  construction,  for  the  Moorish  and 
Christian  styles  of  architecture  are  singularly 
blended  in  its  interior.  Like  all  the  others,  it 
is  a museum,  and  the  visitor  is  irreverently  con- 
ducted by  its  officials  for  a small  fee  through  all 
its  sacred  precincts,  and  unceremoniously  in- 
vited to  examine  any  thing  curious  without 
scruple,  whatever  may  be  its  claims  to  sanctity. 
This  system  of  making  a mercenary  show  of  the 
gifts  of  the  altar,  which  prevails  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  struck  me  as  peculiarly  destructive 
of  the  respect  due  the  temples  of  the  Most  High. 
One  insensibly  forgets  their  holy  purposes  in 
admiration  of  the  works  of  man,  or  in  irrever- 
ent ridicule  at  the  absurd  claims  of  false  relics. 
Frequently  the  extravagant  execution  of  some 
saintly  picture  or  work  of  art  is  such  as  only  to 
excite  laughter.  I saw  a Madonna — not,  how- 
ever, in  this  church — holding  in  her  hands,  as 
a mother  holds  a babe  when  it  first  begins  to 
know  the  pleasure  of  exercising  its  limbs,  a 
naked  adult  Christ,  of  the  proportion  to  her 
of  a small  doll,  with  the  shrunken  muscles^ 
bowed  head,  and  rigid  attitude  given  in  the 
Descents  from  the  Gro^e.  The  Virgin  had  the 
appearance  of  holding  him  up  to  take  a dance 
on  her  knees.  My  clerical  cicerone  pointed  me 
out  a portrait  of  Mary,  painted  by  St.  Luke. 
The  apostle  appears  to  have  worked  diligently 
in  this  line,  if  we  can  believe  the  claims  of  all 
the  churches  that  possess  original  paintings  of 
the  mother  of  Christ,  “ Do  you  really  think 

I St  Luke  did  this  one!”  I asked.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  half  smiled,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  something  more  modem. 

The  side  chapel  of  St  John  the  Baptist  pos- 
sesses the  mortal  remains — so  they  say — of  the 
victim  of  Herodias;  but  as  I expected,  before 
my  travels  in  the  region  of  relics  were  term- 
inated, to  meet  with  a duplicate  set,  I only  left 
half  of  my  faith  at  this  shrine.  This  is  very 
rich  and  beautiful  A service  was  being  per- 
formed in  it  for  the  soul  of  a criminal  to  be 
executed  on  the  morrow.  On  account  of  the 
agency  of  woman  in  the  death  of  the  prophet 
of  the  wilderness,  her  sex  are  allowed  to  enter 
this  chapel  but  once  a year — not  much  of  an 
interdiction,  as  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  eye. 
Besides,  if  woman  w'i^ed,  it  was  man  that  per- 

’ foniied  the  crime. 

! 8t.  Laurent  contains  also  the  famous  emerald 

dish  given  by  Queen  Sheba  to  King  Solomon,  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  How  it  es- 
caped the  prying  eyes  of  the  ransacking  lieuten- 
ants of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  monks  do  not  ex- 
plain, but  assert  that  from  it  Christ  ate  the  Last 
Supper.  It  was  found  among  the  spoils  of  Cssa- 
rea,  upon  the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  in  1101.  At  that 
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date,  the  Genoese,  possessing  more  faith  than 
avarice,  took  the  “ Sacro  Cattino”  for  their  share 
of  the  booty,  leaving  to  the  Pisans  in  exchange 
the  entire  mass  of  hithy  lucre.  It  was  brought 
to  Genoa,  where  it  continued  to  be  held  in  such 
veneration  that  twelve  nobles  were  appointed 
to  guard  it,  or,  rather,  the  tabernacle  which 
contained  it,  each  a month  in  turn.  It  was 
exhibited  but  once  a year  to  the  adoration  of 
the  crowd.  Then  a priest  held  it  aloft  by  a 
cord,  while  its  twelve  guardians  formed  a circle 
around.  In  1476  a law  was  enacted  condemn- 
ing to  death  whoever  touched  the  holy  emerald 
with  any  substance  whatever.  Unless  the  booty 
at  CsBsarea  was  very  large,  the  Genoese  did  not 
make  a bad  investment  in  their  emerald,  for 
within  fifty  years  the  Jews  lent  them  four  mill- 
ions of  francs  on  its  security.  In  1809,  among 
the  other  valuables  borrowed  of  Italy  by  Napo- 
leon, it  traveled  to  Paris,  where  it  remained 
until  1815,  when  it  was  restored  without  diffi- 
culty, broken,  and  ascertained  to  be  glass — an 
ancient  specimen,  undoubtedly,  but  worth  some- 
thing under  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  still  preserved  on  account  of  its  souvenirs, 
and  as  a curious  glass  dish ; but  Genoa  has  lost, 
in  losing  her  belief  in  the  relic,  a capital  of 
nearly  a million  of  dollars. 

Faith  in  Catholic  relics  is  essentially  the  sub- 
stance of  things  unseen,  for,  when  seen,  faith 
vanishes. 

St  Laurent  possesses  a rare  merit  for  an  Ital- 
ian church.  It  is  finished,  although  not  quite 
seven  hundred  years  old. 

Enough  of  churches.  My  old  friend  was 
prompt  to  his  engagement  for  the  next  morning. 
We  passed  from  one  palace  to  another  with  all 
the  freedom  of  ownership,  by  the  aid  of  a tri- 
fling fee  bestowed  upon  their  guardians.  The 
liberality  of  the  Italians  in  throwing  open  theit 
collections  to  the  entire  World  is  worthy  of 
praise  and  imitation  elsewhere.  It  is  done  so 
unostentatiously  that  one  feels  at  home  within 
their  halls.  Great  as  were  the  masters  that  I 
passed  in  review — Genoa  is  rich  in  paintings — 
I felt  still  more  interest  in  the  various  princely 
residences  commerce  had  bestowed  upon  her  suc- 
cessful sons.  Her  prizes  were  few,  but  they  were 
worth  drawing.  There  was  the  old  Ducal  Palace 
— the  least  pleasing,  but  grandest  of  them  all — 
coldly  aristocratic,  like  the  government  it  rep- 
resented; then  that  of  Andrew  Doria,  with 
its  charming  garden,  offering  ta  the  port  as 
fine  a view  as  it  gives  from  its  own  unrivaled 
marble  terrace.  It  was  upon  this  terrace  that 
the  old  admiral  gave  his  famous  repasts  to  em- 
bassadors, served  in  silver  vessels  which  were  re- 
newed three  times.  At  every  change,  of  course, 
the  vessels  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Fine 
fishing  in  those  days,  but  I suspect  the  humbug- 
ging host  reserved  that  right  to  himself;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  frequent  banquets,  no  shoal 
of  silver  ever  made  its  appearance  under  his 
windowa  Strozzi,  at  Florence,  for  want  of  a 
more  refined  method  of  exhibiting  his  wealth, 


used  to  seat  his  guests  upon  bags  of  dollars.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  were  cushioned. 

The  Durazzo  Palace,  occupied  by  the  king  on 
his  visits  to  Genoa,  is  a fine  specimen  of  a com- 
fortable regal  residence,  not  so  grand  as  to  be 
cold,  nor  so  homely  as  to  be  unroyal  To  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  their  majesties  from  one 
story  to  another — in  other  words,  to  save  stair- 
work,  a sort  of  dumb-waiter  boudoir  has  been 
contrived,  into  which  they  have  simply  to  place 
themselves  to  be  landed  at  any  elevation  they 
desire  in  their  mansion.  It  is  lined  with  yellow 
satin,  and  looks  very  safe  and  comfortable. 

The  Brignole  Palace  contains  a galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished names.  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Paris 
Bordone,  Louis  Caracchi,  Carlo  Dolci,  Guer- 
cino,  Guido,  and  particularly  Vandyck,  have 
contributed  liberally  to  adorn  its  walla  But 
the  palace  that  pleased  me  most — it  contained 
the  fewest  pictures — was  the  Balbi.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  Genoa. 
The  exquisite  bust  of  the  Countess,  which  the 
guardian  asserted  did  not  do  her  Justice — she 
must  be  ravishingly  beautiful  1 — was  in  the  prin- 
cipal salon.  It  was  more  like  one  of  Power’s 
inimitable  heads  of  Proserpine  than  the  bust  of 
a real  mother.  Her  children,  in  stone,  were  no 
less  beautiful,  and,  as  report  said  the  truth  had 
not  been  exaggerated,  it  was  a laudable  vanity 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  rare  an  assem- 
blage of  loveliness.  We  were  taken  into  the 
boudoir  and  bedrooms— -both  displaying  the 
taste  of  a cultivated  woman ; elegance  and  com- 
fort so  combined  as  to  extort  at  first  glance 
from  every  visitor  an  exclamation  of  envious 
admiration.  Surely  it  is  no  wrong  to  wish 
for  such  a home.  There  were  indications,  too, 
that  the  Countess  made  it  also  the  house  of 
prayer.  With  the  crucifix  at  the  head  of  her 
bed  hung  a touching  memorial  of  a lost  child— 
a double  remembrance  of  her  hopes  in  heaven. 

I will  not  compel  my  readers  to  ascend  and 
descend  as  many  steps,  and  to  explore  as  many 
streets  as  1 did  with  my  venerable  guide,  for  fear 
that  they  might  do,  what  he  would  never  have 
done,  drop  me,  at  least  without  his  pay.  At  last  I 
sought  the  ''Arsenal  of  the  Holy  Ghost” — foi^ve 
me  the  incongruity  of  the  name,  for  it  is  none  of 
my  making — to  seek  the  famous  rostruiA  of  an 
ancient  vessel  found  long  since  in  the  Port  of 
Genoa.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  beak  of  one  of 
the  galleys  of  Magon,  brother  of  Hannibal,  and 
broken  off  in  a naval  combat  in  this  harbor  in 
the  year  624  of  Rome.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  Arsenal  without  a permit  The  senti- 
nel, in  deference  to  my  antiquarian  zeal,  and  my 
assurance  that  1 would  overlook  all  modern  en- 
gines of  war,  let  me  pass.  An  officer,  however, 
soon  informed  me  that  the ' ‘ rostrum”  had  travel- 
ed to  Turin.  It  should  have  been  set  up  as  a mon- 
ument to  Jason,  on  some  conspicuous  classical 
promontory. 

I had  pretty  well  done  up  Genoa — at  all 
events,  its  crust  My  guide  was  done  up  toa 
He  had  asked  but  three  franca— I gave  him  four 
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In  return,  he  said  he  shonid  pray  for  my  illus- 
trious self  ' every  day  of  his  life.  As  he  was  a 
good  man,  I was  not  sorry  to  hear  this,  but  as 
he  turned  to  go,  doubts  arose  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  1 should  long  have  the  benefit  of 
them. 

Many  hard  sayings  are  current  of  Genoa. 
Louis  XI.  said  of  its  citizens,  **  The  Genoese  have 
given  themselves  to  me,  and  I give  them  to  the 
devil”  They  might  have  retorted  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  as  in  doing  the  former  they  had 
accomplished  the  latter.  As  for  myself,  I found 
every  thing  good  at  Genoa ; I was  satisfied  with 
my  hotel,  my  guide,  table  prices,  and  visit  alto- 
gether, even  to  their  Bedouins  of  the  water,  the 
boatmen.  And  yet  the  proverb — ^it  must  have 
come  from  the  Pisans — runs  to  this  day,  “Mare 
senza  pesci,  monti  senza  liguo,  uomini  senza  fede, 
donna  senza  vergogna” — which  signifies,  “Sea 
without  fish,  mountains  without  wood,  men 
without  faith,  women  without  shame.”  If  other 
Italian  cities  possess  cleaner  skirts  than  Genoa, 
I am  yet  to  learn  it. 

Re^er  mine,  did  you  ever  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  a M editerranean  steam-boat  ? There  are 
numerous  lines  diverging  from  Marseilles  east, 
west,  and  south,  along  the  neighboring  coasts, 
sailing  under  the  French,  Sardinian,  Spanisli,  or 
Neapolitan  flags,  but  they  all  sing  the  same  song. 
Sumptuous  ^accommodations,  spacious  family 
ealoons,  an  epicurean  table,  prompt  dispatch, 
and  great  speed.  Such  is  the  burden  of  their 
chant  One  may  fairly  be  pardoned  for  indulg- 
ing in  the  presumption  that  they  are  about  to 
go  on  board  of  a craft  that  could  claim  a place, 
at  all  events,  in  one  of  our  coasting  lines  of  sea 
steamers.  But  it  is  all  a crafty  snare.  Lest 
you,  m3'  reader,  should  be  deluded  by  the  many 
adjectives  of  a steamer  placard,  while  on  your 
classical  tour,  I will  give  you  a charitable  fore- 
warning of  what  you  may  expect 

You  say.  Why  not  go  on  board,  and  test  for 
yourself  the  description  ? Exactly  because  you 
can  not  If  3’ou  are  able  to  distinguish  in  the 
distance  your  own  smoke-pipe  from  the  grove 
of  others,  you  are  lucky.  The  nearest  you  can 
get  to  it  is  a sight  of  a lithographic  sketch  in  the 
agent’s  office  of  the  accommodations,  made,  of 
course,  to  correspond  with  the  advertisement 
Indeed,  an  American  is  so  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve that  a steam-packet  is  a steam-packet,  that 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  verify  the  descrip- 
tion with  the  reality.  He  selects  his  place, 
pays  two  dollars  where  he  would  pa3'  one  in 
the  United  States^  and  thinks  the  affair  settled. 
Not  BO.  There  is  another  charge  for  putting 
you  on  board,  and  a heavy  one  too;  another 
for  a health  certificate,  ditto  for  police ; then  3'ou 
are  told  that  you  must  pay  two  dollars  to  the 
American  consul,  and  a shding  scale  of  from  fifty 
cents  to  a dollar  each  to  each  one  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  several  countries  the  steamer  touches 
at  If  you  wish  to  land,  you  are  compelled  to 
do  this,  for  although  they  often  remain  from  one 
to  several  days  in  a port  they  furnish  no  food 


on  board  during  that  time,  notwithstanding  the 
original  fare  tenninated  with  a round  sum  per 
day  charged  for  meals.  In  leaving  Marseilles, 
it  cost  me  nearly  eight  dollars  to  get  on  board 
the  steam-boat  one  quarter  of  which  the  Amur, 
lean  consul,  whom  I never  saw,  pocketed.  He 
levies  this  tax  upon  his  countr3'men  by  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  officials  of  other  poweis 
that  they  are  not  to  visd  passports  that  have 
not  his  signature. 

See  us,  then,  alongside  of  the  steamer,  punc- 
tual to  the  hour  of  departure.  Our  first  surprise 
was  at  her  dimensions,  which  would  have  enti- 
tled her  to  the  place  of  a launch  in  comparison 
with  an  Atlantic  boat  It  was  the  Castore,  of 
Genoa,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sardinian  line, 
newly  refitted  and  in  fine  order.  For  a gentle- 
man’s yacht  her  size  would  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable, although  above  the  water  line  she  was 
too  lightly  built  for  the  stormy  Gulf  of  Lyonsi 
The  baggage  was  piled  up  on  deck  and  a tar- 
paulin lashed  over  it,  but  not  so  thoroughly  but 
that  some  of  the  trunks  were  exposed  to  a heavy 
rain.  The  whole  mass  would  have  gone  a voy- 
aging on  its  own  account  had  even  a moderate 
sized  sea  came  on  board.  Some  hours  after  the 
time  appointed  we  steamed  out  of  the  port,  dis- 
tressingl}'  surcharged  with  passengers. 

The  spacious  family  saloons  were  the  finest 
and  most  diminutive  of  state-rooms,  alongside 
the  paddle-boxes,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
sea.  The  boat  was  very  low  in  the  water,  and 
fitted  up  with  berths  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
steerage  arrangements  of  the  California  steam- 
ers ; that  is  to  say,  eight  persons  to  occupy  the 
room  of  two,  and  to  pa3'  the  passage  of  sixteen. 
Below,  the  economy  of  space  was  still  greater. 
The  division  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  our 
packet  schooners.  Two  state-rooms  for  ladies 
Were  forward,  and  the  cabin  for  gentlemen 
In  the  former  were  crowded  ladies,  nurses,  and 
children,  in  one  promiscuous  pile,  so  thickly 
brought  together  that  the  atmospheric  air  had 
no  room  to  enter,  or  entered  only  to  leavq  in 
disgust  In  the  latter  the  pressure  was  equ^y 
great  The  berths  were  merely  open  shelves, 
of  not  the  width  of  the  shoulders  of  an  ordinaiy 
sized  man,  mid  with  no  support  to  prevent  mie 
from  imitating  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  roll- 
ing upon  a neighbor  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  a cushioned  bench  beneath.  Floor  and 
table  had  also  their  living  freight,  but  this  was 
after  what  was  dearly  paid  for  as  a dinner  had 
been  served.  The  passengers  are  required  to 
pay  a price  for  meals,  whether  the3’  partake  or 
not,  which  would  entitle  them  in  Paris  to  a seat 
at  the  table  d’hote  at  the  Hotel  des  Prineea 
The  hours  for  eating  are  ingeniously  contrived 
to  fall  upon  that  period  when  there  is  most  mo- 
tion and  no  one  can  come  to  the  table,  or  else 
the  steward  hurries  off  the  few  cold  dishes  on 
the  plea  that,  as  there  is  no  rack,  his  crockery 
will  be  broken.  I had  come  on  board  at  the  hour 
notified  for  sailing,  too  early  to  dine  on  shore, 
expecting  to  eat  t^  meal,  for  which  I had  paid, 
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on  board.  It  was  not  served  until  aftor  eight 
o'clock ; I had  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  being  an 
old  sailor,  felt  disposed  to  assert  my  masticatory 
rights.  In  this  I was  joined  by  a young  En- 
glish lady,  to  whose  appetite  the  sea  had  no 
terrors.  By  this  time  the  boat  was  polkaing  her 
way  through  the  waters  right  merrily.  Equi- 
librium was  at  a discount,  and  appetites  fn  gen- 
eral as  if  they  had  never  been.  To  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  passengers  food  was  about  as 
welcome  as  water  to  a mad  dog,  although  an 
hour  previous  they  had  been  mutinous  with 
hunger.  But  the  steward-contractor  knew  his 
game,  and  could  calculate  to  a minute  where  for 
one  dinner  eaten  he  could  save  twenty.  The 
berths  were  full  of  groaning  victims  of^Nep- 
tune.  We  must  eat  in  their  midst  or  not  eat 
at  all  The  lady  and  myself  were  determined 
neither  to  be  sea-sick  nor  to  lose  our  dinners. 
A few  attempted  to  follow  our  example,  but 
one  by  one  they  came  and  went  like  ghosts, 
until  we  were  left  alone.  The  steward  grew 
wroth  at  our  pertinacity.  We  ate  slowly,  call- 
ing for  all  we  could  get — small  matter  that — 
to  enjoy  his  vexation,  ever  and  anon  hinting 
that  it  was  a shabby  meal  for  so  extravagant 
a price,  and  of  course  that  he  must  have  some 
gustatory  surprise  in  store  for  us.  He  was  a 
stout,  surly  Italian,  a devout  disciple  of  Mam- 
mon, and  he  watched  every  mouthful  of  disap- 
pearing chicken  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
hungry  cat,  dancing  about  in  the  mean  while, 
like  a jumping  Jack,  to  catch  the  falling  dishes. 
In  his  anxiety  for  his  beloved  crockery,  he  would 
not  have  left  me  even  a plate,  had  I not  decided- 
ly insisted  upon  the  article,  and  something  on 
it  He  even  had  the  impudence  to  insinuate 
^lat  I was  eating  enough  for  two.  I retorted 
that  that  was  not  surprising,  as  I paid  for  four. 
My  lady  friend  was  as  agreeable  as  she  was 
Bea-proof — a polyglot  in  the  most  charming  of 
bindings ; so  we  made  merry  in  English,  French, 
or  Italian  alternately,  as  we  charitably  con- 
cluded we  could  most  aggravate  our  penurious 
old  purveyor.  But  he  soon  had  his  revenge. 
Distant  sea-sickness  we  were  fortified  against, 
but  the  commotion  of  stomachs  grew  nearer  and 
louder.  At  last  an  old  gentleman  immediately 
opposite,  to  whom,  I doubt  not,  the  smell  of  our 
▼iands  had  been  a most  unsavory  incense,  turned 
suddenly  over,  drew  from  his  berth  a nameless 
vessel,  placed  it  within  a few  feet  of  our  faces, 
and  with  a rushing,  roaring  noise,  avenged  his 
wrongs  and  the  dyspepsia  of  fifty  dinners  at 
once.  My  fair  ft*ieiid  had  detected  the  coming 
storm  sooner  than  I,  and,  by  the  time  the  white 
apparition  had  fairly  appeared,  was  on  deck. 
I saw  only  the  gleam  of  her  skirt  as  she  turned 
the  hatchway.  I grasped  blindly  at  the  nearest 
edible  and  rushed  in  pursuit  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  we  devoted  to  admiration  of  the 
sublimity  of  a classical  storm  at  the  base  of  the 
moon-lit  mountains  of  the  Italian  shore,  ventur- 
ing no  allusion  to  our  inglorious  retreat. 

The  steward  was  now  complete  master  of  the 


field.  Man,  woman,  and  child  were  at  his  mercy, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  m3rrmidons  would  stir  to 
their  assistance  without  a fee.  1 remonstrated 
with  him,  not  on  my  own  account,  for  his  covet- 
ousness, after  the  high  price  paid.  *‘That  en- 
titles you  only  to  t^poMoge  ; we  are  not  obliged 
to  give  you  even  a glass  of  water,”  was  the  re- 
ply, worthy  of  a Midas.  A nice  speculation  he 
made  of  the  wants  of  the  helpless  sea-sick. 
Every  morsel  to  eat,  every  lemon  to  wet  the 
lips,  each  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  drop  of  brandy 
and  water,  brought  him  a Californian  profit 
Dumas  says,  in  this  same  passage  of  ten  hours 
he  swallowed  twenty-eight  francs’  worth  of  tea. 
It  would  have  cost  Dr.  Johnson  a fbrtune.  Dis- 
mal were  the  groans  and  cries  from  the  ladies’  • 
cabin  as  the  night  bore  on.  The  boat  behaved 
very  well  after  the  fashion  of  a sea-dog,  but  very 
badly  in  the  excited  imaginations  of  tlie  sea-sick 
Rip — rip,  thump — thump,  would  go  a sea  upon 
her  side,  canting  her  over  until  those  on  the  floor 
fancied  they  were  transported  to  the  ceiling; 
the  engines  meanwhile  straining  and  tugging  to 
pull  her  along,  now  jumping,  now  plunging,  the 
boat  creaking  in  every  joint  of  her  frame,  until 
she  became  one  chaos  of  sounds  and  struggles, 
and  the  ladies  frantic  with  fright.  **  Steward,  oh, 
steward,  the  bowl,  quick  1”  “ Coming,  marm — 
all  in  use — ^in  a minute.”  Tell  me,  is  there  dan- 

ger ?”  “ Not  at  all ; we  are  getting  on  finely.” 
Another  roll  and  general  capsize  of  persons  and 
liquids — enlivened  by  the  sound  as  if  of  timbers 
twisting  off,  or  a rock  of  a ton  weight  had  hit 
her  side.  Mercy  on  us,  we  shall  sink — am 
sure  the  boat  will  break  in  pieces — what  shall 
we  do  ?”  A dozen  calls  for  the  unfortunate  stew- 
ard at  once,  for  vessels,  tea,  and  consolation.  In 
his  distraction,  he  hands  the  wrong  article  to 
each.  At  this  juncture  a heavy  fall,  struggle,  and 
naughty  exclamation  in  the  gentlemens'  cabin. 
Some  one  has  been  pitched  from  an  upper  berth 
on  to  the  table,  and  thence  on  to  his  lower  neigh- 
bor’s abdomen.  No  one  pities  sea-sick  men: 
they  are  at  once  tlie  most  helpless  and  the  most 
disgusting  of  objects;  all  poke  fun  at  them — a 
faint  laugh,  fresh  gurgle,  and  all  have  relapsed 
into  their  previous  condition  of  unutterable 
misery,  the  most  despairing  wishing  that  some 
Samaritan  might  be  found  to  throw  them  over- 
board. For  a few  minutes  there  is  a lull  inside 
and  out,  but  the  rain  soon  descends  afresh,  the 
wind  howls  still  more  frightfully,  the  boat 
squirms  like  an  impaled  centipede  and  the  ladies 
wax  more  desperate  than  ever.  “Do  you  call 
this  a steam-boat  T’  at  last  exclaims  one  imper- 
fectly, furious  in  her  terror  and  sickness ; “ we 
would  not  go  down  the  harbor  in  it  at  homa 
1 hope  it  will  sink  as  soon  as  we  are  all  out  of 
it”  The  steward  looked  aghast  He  worship- 
ed the  boat,  for  it  was  as  good  as  a gold  **  plaoeri’ 
to  him.  He  was,  too,  a bit  superstitious,  and 
this  staggered  him.  **  Oh,  you  do  wrong  to  say 
so,  madam ; it  is  the  best  boat  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. ” And  he  launched  off  into  an  eloquent  eu- 
logitun  on  her  merits,  to  which  the  lady  retorted 
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with  certain  invidioue  comparisons  with  trans- 
atlantic boats,  to  him  utterly  unintelligible. 
The  storm  abated,  tempers  grew  sweeter,  the  de- 
mand for  tea  increased,  and  the  steward  was  ap- 
peased. It  continued  to  rain,  and  ventilation  was 
impossible.  At  last  even  the  rain  ceased,  and 
those  able  to  stand  went  on  deck.  There  was  a 
call  for  the  wherewithal  for  the  morning  toilet 
Two  wash-bowls  were  placed  on  the  dining- 
table,  which  had  just  ceased  doing  duty  as  a 
bedstead,  and  some  fifty  passengers  had  the 
privilege  of  alternating  at  them,  or  going  ashore 
dirty.  We  had  entered  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
and  were  detained  some  hours  before  receiving 
permission  to  go  ashore.  Then  the  captain  de- 
• tained  us  some  time  longer  before  he  would  order 
his  crew  to  leave  off  coaling  to  find  our  baggage, 
which  they  had  stowed  away  among  the  freight 
Finally,  we  were  ready  to  be  off.  The  crew  de- 
manded something  for  delivering  to  us  our  bag- 
gage, and  the  steward,  not  content  with  his 
previous  fieeeings,  which  he  solemnly  swore  all 
went  to  the  owners,  informed  us  that  his  fee 
was  so  much  a head ; I forget  how  much,  but  it 
was  a bouncing  sum.  We  were  too  glad  to  put 
our  feet  over  the  gangway  not  to  say  Amen  to 
every  imposition. 

The  old  proverb,  out  of  the  fr}'ing-pan,  Ac., 
was  never  more  practically  realized.  Leghorn 
boatmen  are  a cross  between  New  York  hack- 
men  and  South  Sea  savages — a compound  of 
importunity,  extortion,  and  indifference.  We 
tumbled  right  into  their  hands,  of  course,  as 
their  boats  were  the  only  bridge  to  the  shore. 
We  paid  toll  accordingly.  Tiiey  delivered  us 
at  the  custom-house,  where  we  were  ushered  up 
a narrow  stair-way  into  a dirty  office,  and  con- 
fronted individually  with  our  passports.  After 
the  Grand  Duke’s  servants  were  satisfied  that 
the  Mr.  Jonathan,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  Miss  Jonathan,  j 
and  baby  Jonathan,  w'ere  the  veritable  Jona- 
thans, of  the  same  l\pif?bt,  color,  age,  form  of 
nose,  and  signature,  as  certified  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Washington,  then  we  were  gra- 
ciously informed  we  could  go  about  our  ways 
in  Leghorn  by  taking  our  passports  to  another 
office,  and  paying  the  lawful  fee  therefor.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  we  were  beset  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  runners  of  every  description.  One 
made  a dive  at  my  passport,  and  ran  off  with 
it^  saying  he  would  soon  bring  it  back,  all  right 
— for  a fee.  The  hospitality  of  the  hotel  agents 
was  beyond  all  description.  Olympus  itself  i 
never  possessed  half  the  advantage  of  their  re-  • 
spective  houses.  One  caught  me  by  the  left  j 
arm;  another  by  the  dexter;  one  swore  that  | 
the  other  was  a liar  and  would  take  me  in ; the 
other  responded  by  declaring  his  rival  to  be  the 
greatest  rogue  in  Leghorn,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  tlie  climax  of  rascality  the  world  over. 
All  offered  to  perform  for  me  every  possible 
service.  Cards  were  thrust  into  my  hands  and 
into  my  pockets.  I was  in  bodily  danger  of 
being  carried  off  by  force,  had  not  the  hackman 
overheard  me  declare  that  I would  not  go  to 


I any  hotel,  but  direct  to  the  rail-road.  This 
I created  a diversion,  for  they  rushed  forward,  en 
masse ^ vociferating  in  Italian,  French,  and  En- 
glish, like  so  many  madmen.  To  witness  Uie  ex- 
citement, one  would  suppose  that  but  one  trav- 
eler ever  arrived  at  Leghorn,  and  that  he  was 
made  of  gold.  I retreated  into  the  police  sta- 
tion, and  came  to  a parley,  selecting,  no  doubt, 
the  greatest  rogue  among  them  on  condition 
that  he  would  see  me  safe  from  the  others.  Ai 
I w(M  to  pay  him  quadruple  fare,  he  became  a 
stalwart  champion.  My  baggage  was  tum^ 
upon  the  quay,  searched,  and  found  according 
to  tariff.  Each  article  was  seized,  and  borne  off 
to  the  carriage  by  whomsoever  of  the  crowd 
the  spirit  moved.  It  was  useless  to  remonstrate. 
Every  member  of  tlie  cortege  was  bound  to 
touch  my  money  this  day.  We  were  divided 
between  two  carriages,  and  attempted  to  drive 
off.  My  coachman  urged  on  his  horses,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  There  was  still  somebody's 
claims  to  settle — ^more  bucksJuesL  I had  al- 
ready paid  enough  to  have  carried  me  through 
some  of  our  American  States,  and  had  got  only 
a few  rods  from  the  quay.  Tlie  coachman 
fought  stoutly  for  me,  the  crowd  and  he  dis- 
puting at  the  top  of  their  voices,  until  the  din 
and  excitement  became  overpowering.  The 
police  looked  on  as  indifferently  as  if  every 
thing  was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  expect- 
ed. Any  thing  was  better  tlian  being  the  centre 
of  such  a circle.  I took  out  my  purse.  The 
sight  of  it  was  like  oil  on  water.  **How  much 
does  the  beggar  want  ?”  He  named  the  sum — 
sufficient  for  him  to  have  lived  on  for  a week. 
1 passed  it  to  him,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  go 
on.  He  drove  rapidly  to  escape  a fresh  assault, 
for  he  wanted  me  entirely  to  himself  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  be  too  late  for  the  train,  and 
then  he  had  a proposition  to  make.  He  would 
take  me  to  Pisa  himself  for  a consideration,  put 
me  through  all  the  sights,  and  see  me  safely  in 
the  afternoon  train  for  Florence.  I cut  down 
his  price  one  third,  and  told  him  yes.  He 
moved  about  it  with  an  alacrity  that  convinced 
me  that  he  respected  the  depth  of  my  purse, 
and  therefore  he  Jewed  me.  1 was  more  glad 
to  get  out  of  Leghorn  than  I had  ever  been  to 
get  out  of  the  Castore,  an  amount  of  pleasure 
not  often  condensed  into  the  experience  of  one 
morning.  But  my  baggage  had  all  to  be  re- 
opened, searched,  and  sealed  up  to  avoid  e.xam- 
ination  at  Pisa,  and  another  at  Florence.  Tlie 
charge  for  this  was  cheap  in  comparison  with 
the  trouble  saved.  1 have  been  in  many  sea- 
ports in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  them 
all  combined  I never  met  with  so  much  annoy- 
ance and  imposition  as  were  condensed  into 
two  hours  at  Leghorn.  Not  so  remarkable 
either,  when  we  consider  that  at  J.eghom  a 
galley-slave’s  suit,  that  has  upon  it  the  mark  of 
a murder  or  assassination,  commands  a premium 
among  the  criminals  who  sweep  the  streets,  W- 
cause  it  attracts  notice  and  alms,  as  the  badge  of 
a dashing  fellow,  while  he  who  is  only  distin- 
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gnithed  simply  by  the  stamp  of  a thief  is  con- 
sidered bot  a pitiful  chap,  and  is  but  too  glad  to 
obtain  the  right  to  wear  the  suit  of  deeper  hue. 

Was  I wrong  to  be  grateful  to  ni}’  coachman 
for  having  at  last  got  me  fairly  out  of  the  gates 
of  Leghorn  f He  was  a jovial,  coraraunioative 
fellow,  and  I mounted  the  box  to  chat  with  him. 
There  was  nothing  worth  looking  at  on  the 
road,  not  even  the  Arno,  which,  where  we  cross- 
ed it,  1 should  have  mistaken  for  a ditch  of 
dirty  water  if  the  driver  had  not  explained  its 
oonaequcnce.  He  loved  America,  the  driver — 
he  was  thinking  of  his  prospective  “ pour  boire” 
when  he  said  it,  and  wished  he  could  go  there. 
He  was  a republican  himself.  lie  had  about  as 
adequate  an  idea  of  the  institutions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  he  hiid  of  Timbuctoo.  The  Aus- 
trians he  hated;  the  Grand  Duke  was  a fool; 
the  stiletto  was  his  idea  of  a ballot-box,  and  the 
good  time  was  coming  when  republicanism 
would  avenge  its  recent  humiliations.  There 
were  many  like  him  all  over  the  country,  but 
they  could  do  nothing  so  long  as  AuBtrian  bay- 
onets were  in  sight  I asked  him  about  the 
brigands  on  the  roads.  “They  call  them  brig- 
ands,*’ he  replied,  “ but  they  are  republicans.” 
I should  not  like  to  rely  upon  their  spirit  of 
^ ft^aternite”  to  spare  my  puree. 

We  amved  at  Pisa  punctual  to  the  coach- 
man’s promise,  and  he  drove  us  to  an  inn  of  his 
own  selection  to  dine.  I had  given  myself  un- 
reservedly to  him  for  the  day  for  two  re;isons; 
first,  to  save  tenq>er  and  trouble,  and,  secondly, 
to  let  its  experience  be  a tost  for  future  opera- 
tiona  The  lesson  would  be  worth  its  cost.  One 
roust  pay  an  initiative  fee  on  entmnee  into  so- 
ciety any  where,  and  my  plan  was  to  condense 
all  possible  varieties  of  Italian  tricks  upon  trav- 
elers into  this  one  day,  that  I might  start  upon 
the  morrow  with  clean  eyesight  For  the  din- 
ner— a shabby  affair — we  paid  just  trelde  the 
ordinary  price,  but  it  was  economical  at  that, 
as  it  taught  me  how  to  deal  with  tricky  hosts. 

Jdiu  procured  us  a fresh  coach,  and  drove  us 
to  see  the  lions.  1 always  had  an  inclination 
for  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  now  was  gratified 
to  see  that  it  had  an  inclination  toward  me  of 
thirteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular — so  they 
say  who  have  measured  it  As  it  has  preserved 
tiiis  leaning  toward  mankind  with  impartial 
precision  for  six  centuries,  it  is  to  l>e  presumed 
that  no  fiitnre  generation  will  he  favored  w’itli 
any  closer  intimacy.  Its  proportions  are  very 
beautiful,  so  light  and  elastic  that  if  it  should 
tumble  over,  I believe  it  would  pick  itself  up  as 
sound  as  ever.  From  the  Tower  we  passed  to 
the  Duomo.  Here  descended  upon  ns  one  of 
the  plagues,  not  of  Egypt,  but  of  Italy,  in  the 
shape  of  a cicerone,  a race  who  seem  to  think 
that  a traveler  witliout  their  presence  is  as  mis- 
erable an  object  as  Peter  Schlcrnihl  without  bis 
diadow.  My  Genoa  guide  was  a jewel,  for  be 
^poke  only  when  he  w^as  spoken  to.  answered 
questions  briefly  and  sensibly,  and  told  only 
what  he  knew ; but  the  tribe  that  waylay  trav- 
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elers  on  the  thresholds  of  monuments  are  in 
general  as  great  nuisances  as  were  the  money- 
changers on  the  steps  of  the  Temple.  However, 
as  I was  bent  on  learning  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
I let  him  pass  me  along  in  his  own  way.  We 
got  through  the  ranks  of  the  maimed,  leprous, 
blind,  and  vermin-infested  horde  which,  in  Italy, 

1 cluster  about  the  entrances  of  churches,  nour- 
I ished  there,  as  toadstools  grow  in  the  same  soil 
: that  gives  life  to  the  monarch  oak,  without  much 
^ depletion  of  the  purse.  They  were  reserving 
their  flual  onset  for  our  departure.  After  enter- 
ing the  magnificent  church,  worthy  itself  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  see,  it  was  amus- 
ing to  detect  the  brethren  of  our  cicerone  dart- 
ing at  the  sight  of  our  party  from  behind  col- 
umns and  altars  toward  us,  like  spiders  from 
their  holes  on  their  prey,  and  slinking  reluct- 
antly back  upon  seeing  that  we  were  already 
bought  and  sold.  I inw^ardly  chuckled  over 
each  disappointment,  and  formed  plans  how  for 
the  future  I would  examine  churches  unmolest- 
ed, calling  for  a guide  only  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity. There  was  here  an  ancient  statue  of  Man 
baptized  into  a Saint  Eph^se,  but  my  cicerone 
W’os  too  good  a Catholic  to  call  my  attention  to 
this  transformation,  thougli  the  ehureh  that  can 
convert  even  the  stones  should  be  acknowledged 
to  possess  miraculous  powers. 

From  the  church  we  passed  into  the  baptis- 
tery, where  the  guardian  was  by  no  means  dis-. 
posed  to  allow  us  to  be  monopolized  by  ovr 
I lawful  owner.  I was  obliged  to  pay  him  some- 
thing to  let  us  alone.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  because  a scaffolding  totally  eclipsed  the 
dome,  the  building  being  tlien  in  that  interest- 
ing state  called  restoration. 

I Next  in  order  was  the  Campo  Santo,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  monuments  that  consti- 
tute an  (U'chitectural  group,  unique  even  in  Ita- 
ly in  beauty  of  location,  artistic  wealth,  andhis-^ 
torical  souvenirs.  Other  cities  possess  edifices 
of  equal  or  greater  pretensions  than  any  ooo 
of  these,  but  none  can  boast  four  such  gems  as- 
sembled in  one  inclosure.  Formerly  the  dead 
were  admitted  into  the  Campo  Santo  by  pay 
j ing  a fee,  but  of  course  they  never  left  it ; thai^ 

I was  nothing  more  to  be  made  out  of  thenL 
' Now  the  living  enter  gratis,  but  the  custods’s 
i hand  must  be  crossed  with  silver  before  they 
can  leave  its  sepulchral  walU. 

I This  cemetery  dates  from  1218,  but  was  not 
' finished  until  1283.  It  is  a vast  rectangle, 
surrounded  by  porticoes  with  sixty-two  semi- 
Gothic  arches.  The  interior  walls  are  cohered 
with  frescoes  by  the  old  mnstere,  taken  from 
scriptural  subjects.  The  guide  pointed  oaty 
with  particular  zest,  a fancied  resemblance  be- 
tween the  portrait  of  Napoleon  and  tlie  head 
of  one  of  the  damned  writhing  in  the  flkmcs 
of  hell.  If  this  were  accidental  it  vras  singular, 
as  the  resemblance  was  striking;  but  if  the- 
work  of  some  restoring  artist,  it  displays  at 
once  his  ingratitude  and  bigotry,  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  monument  is  due  to- Napoleon.. 
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The  earth  which  forma  the  field  that  fills  the 
hollow  square  inclosed  by  the  porticoes  was 
brought  from  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  in 
fifty  galleys  of  the  Republic  of  Pisa  in  1228. 
It  is  now  covered  by  a rich  crop  of  grass  of 
uniform  height,  like  a mantle  of  green  velvet 
It  has  been  long  disused  as  a burial-place;  but 
when  used,  it  is  said  to  be  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  acids  as  to  entirely  decompose 
the  fleshy  portions  of  corpses  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  their  burial.  One  of  these  frescoes 
illustrates  this  statement  in  a somewhat  pain- 
fully  grotesque  style.  The  magistrates  of  Pisa 
are  assembled  to  witness  the  disinterment  of 
three  bodies  that  have  lain  in  the  earth  longer 
or  shorter  periods  of  that  time.  The  coffins 
are  placed  side  by  side  and  uncovered.  The 
first  two  display  Afferent  stages  of  decompo- 
sition too  repulsive  to  describe.  In  the  third 
appeared  only  the  skeleton,  the  earth  having 
picked  the  bones  clean. 

The  floor  and  sides  of  the  arcades  are  crusted 
with  tablets  and  monuments  of  deceased  Pisans ; 
the  records  of  virtues  and  talents  are  as  bounti- 
fully accorded  the  dead  as  they  are  scantily 
awarded  to  the  living.  Master  chisels  of  all 
ages,  from  John  of  Pisa  to  Bartolini  and  Thor- 
waldsen,  have  helped  to  perpetuate  the  flatter- 
ing tale  of  ancestral  virtue  and  beauty.  It  is 
an  interesting  spot  as  a museum  of  epitaphs, 
and  a chronological  exhibition  of  painting  and 
sculpture  for  six  hundred  years,  but  for  a 
burial-place  far  less  beautiful  and  appropriate 
than  the  rural  cemeteries  of  our  own  land 

I had  almost  forgotten  the  little  church  of 
the  Holy  Mary  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a fan- 
tastic piece  of  architecture,  beautiful  in  its  way, 
but  so  prolifically  spired  as  to  correspond  very 
well  with  its  name. 

On  leaving  the  Campo  Santo,  the  beggars 
made  a final  and  desperate  charge  upon  us. 
Two  women  in  the  very  last  stage  of  filth  and 
rags  seized  me  by  the  elbow’’a,  and  by  the  love 
of  that  Virgin,  of  the  neglect  of  whose  worship 
they  l>ore  in  their  arms  living  evidence,  de- 
mattded  charity.  Aside  from  any  motive  of 
benevolence,  a few  coins  were  well  applied  in 
stopping  their  tongues  and  sending  them  in 
pursuit  of  fresh  pre\'.  The  guide  proved  the 
greatest  beggar  of  all  lie  had  forced  himself 
upon  me  in  the  outset,  followed  mo  about  for 
an  hour,  sold  me  a number  of  engravings  of  the 
monuinents  from  his  portfolio  at  double  the 
shop  price,  and  now,  when  1 handed  him  a sum 
that  would  have  drawn  out  of  any  Parisian 
showman  a profusion  of  “merci  biens,”  and  an 
avalanche  of  bows,  he  bluntly  said  that  his 
services  were  not  half  paid.  Tlie  beggars,  think- 
ing iheir  right  to  a stranger  as  good  os  his,  re- 
lic ved  their  importunities,  I jumped  into  the 
car'  i.igc,  threw  him  another  piece  of  silver  to 
siltMice  his  tongue,  and  ordered  Jehu  to  cut 
bhori  all  further  claims  by  driving  to  the  rail- 
way station  for  Florence.  As  we  passed  the 
inn  Ht  wliieh  w^e  had  dined,  the  landlord  rushed 


out  to  demand  a new  contribution  in  the  shape 
of  a bill  for  water  furnished  for  washing  handa 
Our  driver  thought  this  a little  too  strong  even 
for  an  Italian  Boniface,  and  summarily  told 
him  to  go  about  his  business,  and  be  content 
with  his  first  exactions.  He  then  completed 
his  contract  by  delivering  us  safely^  and  in  sea-* 
son  at  the  cars,  and  went  back  to  I^ghom  with 
a weightier  pocket  than  he  had  had  for  many 
a day,  but  not  without  attempting  to  demon- 
strate to  me  that  he  had  not  individual!}"  made- 
much  out  of  the  operation.  But  a laughing 
eye  and  profusion  of  thanks  were  better  evi- 
dence than  his  tongue. 

There  are  certain  days  in  a traveler’s  calen 
dar  in  which  no  amount  of  previous  experience 
will  keep  him  on  the  right  track.  He  is  doom 
ed  to  be  hurnbuggCMl  and  cheated  from  sunrise 
to  sunset — to  be  annoyed  and  crossed  in  every 
thing  he  undertakes — to  have  the  weather  all 
wrong,  and  to  be  the  special  mark  for  every 
specioB  of  pickpockets.  At  leghorn  there  is  no 
escape  on  any  day.  The  onljr  w"ay  is  to  quiet- 
ly abandon  yourself  to  your  fate.  Tlie  fewer 
struggles,  the  fewer  scratches.  On  the  morrow 
one  can  laugh  lieartily  over  the  storms  of  its 
predecessor.  It  is  usually  the  ease,  w"heu  one 
most  wishes  to  indulge  in  quiet  and  sentiment, 
that  he  finds  most  noise  and  distraction.  It  is 
not  until  one  is  at  “ home”  in  Italy  that  he  can 
profitably  pursue  his  various  tastes,  free  from 
the  interruptions  of  the  galli nipping  gentry  that 
pursue  strangers  with  such  relentkAs  fury.  It 
was  amusing,  after  arriving  at  a comfortable 
hotel  at  Florence,  to  sum  up  the  day’s  experi- 
ence. We  had  had  to  satisfy  six  stewards,  two 
boatmen,  two  sailors,  three  coaohraen,  and  as 
many  “pour  boires” — a sum  which  every  trav- 
eler knows  has  no  limit  in  a “ whip’s”  imagina- 
tion— two  landlords,  six  fees  for  baggage  and 
passports,  to  have  six  trunks  opened  and  search- 
ed twice  within  an  hour,  four  guides,  ten  p<ir- 
ters,  rajl-road  charges  and  beggars  not  included ; 
some  thirty  odd  disbursements  on  a distjinee 
which,  in  America,  would  have  been  traveled 
over  in  two  hours  and  a half,  at  a very  moder- 
ate proportion  of  the  same  expense.  And  this 
was  not  all.  Our  progress  through  I.,eghorn 
was  one  continual  street-row.  Insatiable  por- 
ters demanding  more,  and  quarreling  among 
themselves — commissionaires  yelling  in  our  ears 
in  different  tongues  the  praises  of  their  sever- 
al hotels — beggare  whining  their  wants — the 
coachmen  disputing  w’ith  every  body,  and  in 
vain  endeavoring  to  whip  a way  through  the 
crowd.  Our  baggage  did  not  belong  to  us — 
our  paasporta  were  not  our  own — we  did  not 
even  belong  to  ourselves;  and  it  was  not  until 
we  promised,  on  our  return  to  Leghorn — which 
God  forbid — that  we  would  put  uj)  at  os  many 
different  hotels  as  there  were  runners  in  tiie 
crowd,  tliat  wq  could  get  clear  of  this  gentTy. 
Even  then  they  returned  to  refresh  our  memo- 
ries by  thrusting  fresh  cards  into  our  bands. 
To  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  landing,  one  of 
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tusoflf  WAS  established  there  with  a strong  army  i 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French.  As 
Napoleon  left  the  city,  he  said  to  Mortier,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Moscow,  and 
who  was  superintending  its  evacuation, 

" Pay  every  attention  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed. Sacrifice  your  baggage,  every  thing  to 
them.  Let  the  wagons  be  devoted  to  their 
use ; and,  if  necessary,  your  own  saddles.  This 
was  the  course  I puj*8ued  at  Jean  d Acre.  The 
officers  will  first  relinquish  their  horees,  then 
the  sub-officers,  and  finally  the  men.  Assemble 
the  generals  and  officers  under  your  command, 
'and  make  them  sensible  how  necessary,  in  their 
circumstances,  is  humanity.  The  Romans  be- 
stowed civic  crowns  on  those  who  preserved 
their  citixena.  I shall  not  be  less  grateful” 
During  the  month  in  which  Napoleon  was  at 
Moscow,  the  army  had  been  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  repaired  dwellings,  and 
in  houses  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration. 
Many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  healed, 
so  that  Napoleon  left  Moscow  with  more  than 
a hundred  thousand  effective  men,  fifty  thou- 
sand horses  of  all  kinds,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  thousand  artillery  wag 
ons,  and  an  immense  baggage  train. 

The  rear  of  the  army  consisted  of  a confused 
crowd  of  about  forty  thousand  stragglers,  Rus- 
sian serfs,  who  desired  emancipation,  recruits 
without  uniforms,  valet^  wagoners,  and  a large 
number  of  women  and  girls,  wives  of  the  sol- 
diers, or  abandoned  followers  of  the  camp. 
Calashes,  carriages,  trucks,  and  wheelbarrows 
followed,  filled  with  bales  of  the  richest  mer- 
chandise, costly  articles  of  furniture,  precious 
furs  and  robes,  and  various  trophies  of  the  con- 
quest of  Moscow. 

Napoleon  was  still  a victor.  He  had  ad- 
vanced with  resistless  tread  to  the  very  heart 
of  his  enemy’s  empire.  He  was  now  marching, 
with  banners  floating  in  the  breese,  to  attack 
Hie  foe  at  Kalouga,  thence  to  retire,  with  dig- 
liity,  to  Poland,  where  he  intended  to  establish 
himself  in  winter  quarters,  and  to  resume  his ! 
operations  in  the  spring.  Tremendous  as  was  j 
the  peril  which  surrounded  him,  he  had  been  | 
aurrounded  with  still  greater  peril  befora  ‘ 

It  was  the  19th  of  October,  1812.  The  dawn 
of  the  morning  had  not  yet  appeared  as  Napo- 
leon left  the  Kremlin.  The  stars  shone  brilliant- 
ly in  the  unclouded  sky.  The  air  was  cold  and 
aerene.  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  a division  of 
his  faithful  guard,  had  just  passed  out  from  the 
gates  of  Moscow,  when  the  sun  rose  in  cloud- 
less  splendor  over  the  froaen  hills.  He  pointed  I 
to  it  and  said, 

“There  you  behold  my  protecting  star.  We 
will  advance  upon  Kalouga.  Woe  to  thcMie  who 
attempt  to  obstruct  our  progress.” 

For  several  days  the  interminable  throng  was 
pouring  out  of  the  gates.  Like  a prodigious 
caravan,  the  army  extended  for  many  leagues 
along  the  road.  The  head  of  the  column  could 
afford  no  protection  to  the  centre  or  the  rear. 


Vast  aTmi<«  had  been  assembled  to  cut  off  its 
retreat  Swarms  of  Gosseoks,  on  fleet  and  wolf- 
ish horses  were  every  where  hovering  around. 
The  casualties  which  interrupt  and  embamas 
such  a march,  are  innumerable. 

For  two  days  the  head  of  this  column  prised 
unassailed  along  the  road,  drawing  after  it  its 
enormous  serpentine  train.  To  Mortier,  with  a 
band  of  but  eight  thousand  men,  was  assigned 
the  perilous  task  of  remaining  behind  to  suj^- 
intend  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  The  Russian 
army  had  accumulated  in  such  strength,  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  rear- 
guard would  be  destroyed.  Tliere  were  vast 
quantities  of  powder  and  military  stores 
which  could  not  be  removed,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Napoleon 
embraced  his  devoted  marshal  in  taking  leave, 
and  said  to  him  frankly  yet  sadly, 

“I  rely  on  your  good  fortune.  Still,  in  war 
we  must  sometimes  make  part  of  a sacrifice,  ’ 
The  heroic  soldier,  without  a murmur,  as- 
sumed his  allotted  task.  His  companions  in 
arms  bade  him  adieu,  never  expecting  to  we 
him  again.  The  Cossacks  crowded  uj)on  him 
in  vast  numbers.  For  four  days,  while  the 
enormous  mass  of  men  and  carriages  were 
retiring.  Mortier  defended  liimself  within  the 
massive  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  keeping  the  ene- 
my at  bay.  In  the  vaults  over  which  he  stood 
and  fought  he  placed  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Barrels 
of  powder  were  also  deposited  in  all  the  halls 
and  apartments.  He  was  compelled  to  do  this 
even  while  tlie  flames  of  war  were  blaring 
fiercely  around  him.  It  might  be  necessary  at 
any  hour  to  retire  before  the  accumulating 
nuUil’K'i’s  and  to  touch  the  torch.  A single 
spark  from  one  of  the  enemy’s  guns  would 
have  blown  the  heroic  soldier  and  his  whole 
division  into  the  air  together. 

Having  successfully  protected  the  march  of 
the  army  from  the  city,  Mortier  placed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mines  of  powder,  a lighted 
fuse,  whose  slow  combustion  could  be  nicely 
calculated.  With  rapid  step  he  hurried  from 
the  volcano,  which  was  ripe  for  its  erU|ition- 
The  Coseacks,  eager  for  plunder,  rushed  within 
the  deserted  walla  Suddenly  the  majestic  fab- 
ric was  raised  into  the  air.  The  earth  shook 
under  the  feet  of  Mortier.  The  explosion,  in 
most  appalling  thunder  peal,  startled  the  army 
in  its  midnight  bivouae.  From  the  darkened 
and  sulphurous  skies  there  was  raioed  down 
upon  the  city  a horrible  diower  of  fragments 
of  timber,  rocks,  shattered  weapons,  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  mangled  bodies.  Na- 
poleon was  thirty  miles  distant  from  Moscow. 
That  terrific  peal  roused  him  from  sleep,  and 
told  him  that  the  Kremlin  had  fallen,  and  tliat 
his  rear-guard  had  commenced  its  march.  Mor- 
tier hastened  his  flight,  and  succeeded  in  rejoin- 
ing the  army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28d  Napoleon  slei>t  at 
Borowsk,  about  sixty  miles  from  Moscow.  Eu- 
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gene,  with  eighteen  thoueand  French  and  Ital< 
lane,  was  encamped  some  twelve  miles  in  ad> 
vance  of  head-quarters.  At  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  as  the  soldiers,  exhausted  by  their 
march,  were  soundly  sleeping,  fifty  thousand 
Russians,  with  loud  outcries,  burst  upon  the 
encampment,  spearing  and  sabering  all  they 
met  Prince  Eugene  rallied  his  troops.  After 
a desperate  conflict,  w'hich  lasted  many  hours, 
the  Russians,  though  vastly  outnumbering  their 
foes,  were,  with  immense  slaughter,  driven  into 
the  wooda  The  next  morning  the  Emperor 
advanced  to  the  scene  of  battle.  The  plain  was 
still  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded, 
the  Russians  having  lost  more  than  two  to  one. 
Napoleon,  with  paternal  pride,  embraced  Eu- 
gene, exclaiming, 

“ This  is  the  most  glorious  of  your  feats  of 
arms.” 

He  was  here  informed  that  the  Russians,  in 
great  numbers,  were  occupying  positions  in 
defiles,  tlirough  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Napoleon  to  force  his  way.  Bessieres  was 
sent  to  reconnoitre.  He  reported  that  at  least 
a hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Russians  were 
established  in  positions  quite  unassailable.  Na- 
poleon, for  a moment,  seemed  struck  with  con- 
sternation. 

“Are  you  certain?”  he  eagerly  demanded. 
“Did  you  see  rightly?  Will  you  vouch  for 
the  fact?” 

The  marshal  repeated  his  statement  The 
Emperor  crossed  his  arms,  his  head  fell  upon 
bis  breast,  and  he  paced  the  room  slowly  and 
heavily,  absorbed  in  the  moat  intense  and 
gloomy  thought  He  slept  not  that  night,  but 
lay  down  and  rose  up  incessantly,  examined 
the  maps,  and  asked  a thousand  questions. 
His  restlessness  indicated  intense  anxiety.  Not 
a word,  however,  escaped  him  to  betray  his 
distress. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  though  in- 
formed that  bands  of  Cossacks,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  were  gliding  between  his  advanced 
posts  and  the  main  army,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  proceeded  forward.  In  passing  a wide 
plain  a band  of  mounted  Cossacks  came  sweep- 
ing along,  like  a pack  of  wolves,  making  the 
sombre  morning  hideous  vrith  the  wild  w^ar- 
ery  of  their  country.  The  Emperor,  dis<laining  | 
to  fly,  drew  his  sword,  and  reined  his  horse  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  when  the  phantom-like 
troop  dashed  past,  and  within  spear’s-length 
of  the  imperial  party.  Rapp  and  his  horse 
were  wounded  by  the  sov^e  lancers. 

A moment  after,  Bessieres  and  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard  came  up,  pursuing  the  Cossacks 
as  the  whirlwind  pursues  the  chaff.  A council 
of  war  was  held  in  a dark  and  comfortless  hovel. 
It  was  deemed  impossible  to  advance  upon  Ka- 
louga.  The  Russians  were  so  posted,  and  in 
such  strength,  that  to  march  into  these  defiles, 
bristling  with  batteries,  seemed  to  insure  the  | 
annihilation  of  the  army.  | 

With  anguish  unutterable,  Napoleon  decided  j 


to  retreat,  and  to  strike  across  the  country  to 
the  war-scathed  road  through  which  he  had 
proceeded  to  Moscow.  Until  this  moment, 
Napoleon  had  been  every  where  during  the 
campaign,  and  at  all  times,  a victor.  He  left 
Moscow  in  triumph,  not  retreating  before  his 
foes,  but  to  scatter  them  from  his  path,  that  he 
might  establish  his  winter  quarters  in  Poland. 
But  here,  before  the  defiles  of  Kalouga,  for  the 
first  time,  he  found  the  Russians  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  fiH)m  them. 
And  now  commenced  that  Iliad  of  woes,  to 
which  history  presents  no  parallel  Along 
line  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there 
were  but  two  points  at  which  Napoleon  could 
halt  and  refresh  his  troops.  At  Smolensk  and 
at  Minsk  he  had  establish^  immense  magazines, 
and  had  left  a strong  guard. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon was  however  then  unimpaired;  and  it  is 
a singular  fact,  that  at  the  same  hour,  the  Rus- 
sians also,  alarmed  by  the  extraordinary  vic- 
tory of  Eugene,  and  by  the  bold  front  of  the 
approaching  army,  had  decided  to  abandon 
their  positions  and  retreat  Thus  each  army, 
leaving  a rear-guard  to  conceal  its  motions, 
turned  its  back  upon  the  other  and  sullenly 
retired.  Had  Napoleon  been  informed  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  he  would  have  ad- 
vanced rapidly  andytriumphantly  onward,  and 
the  disasters  of  the  retreat  fi‘om  Moscow  would 
never  have  occurred.  Upon  what  casualties, 
apparently  so  slight,  are  the  great  destinies  of 
earth  suspended. 

The  retreat  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  October.  Every  soldier  shared  the 
anguish  of  his  chieftain.  Gloomy  and  silent, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  they 
turned  from  that  foe  whom  they  had  never  met 
but  to  vanquish.  The  moment  the  Russians 
heard  that  the  French  were  retiring,  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  they  commenced  a pursuit. 
The  most  shocking  barbarities  ensued.  Napo- 
leon made  strenuous  efforts  to  infuse  more  huo 
manity  into  the  struggle.  He  issued  a decree, 
stating  that  he  had  refused  to  give  orders  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  country  he  was 
quitting. 

“ I feel  a repugnance,”  said  he,  “ to  aggravate 

I Ihe  miseries  of  the  inhabitants.  To  punish  a 
Russian  incendiary  and  a few  wretches,  who 
make  war  like  Tartars,  I am  unwilling  to  ruin 
nine  thousand  proprietors,  and  to  leave  two 
hundred  thousand  serfs,  who  are  innocent  of 
all  these  barbarities,  absolutely  destitute  of  all 
resources.” 

I’h rough  Bcrthier  he  wrote  to  Kutusoff,  pro- 
posing “to  regulate  hostilities  in  such  a man- 
ner that  they  might  not  inflict  upon  the  Mus- 
covite Empire  more  evils  than  were  insepar- 
able from  a state  of  war,  the  devastations  that 
were  then  taking  place,  being  no  less  detri- 

I mental  to  Russia,  than  they  were  painful  to 

I Napoleon.” 

j Kutusoff  returned  an  insolent  reply,  -stating 
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that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  restrain  Rua- 
aian  patriotism.”  Tliis  was  the  signal  for  the 
demon  of  war  to  run  riot  The  barbarian  Cos- 
sacks, practiced  every  conceivable  atrocity. 
The  French  retaliated  with  frightful  devasta- 
tion. 

On  the  28th,  the  retreating  army  passed  over 
the  field  of  Borodino.  Thousandis  of  unburied 
corpses,  half  devoured  by  wolves,  still  deformed 
the  ground.  Even  the  veteran  soldiers,  were 
appalled  by  the  sickening  spectacle,  and  silently 
hurried  by.  On  the  29th,  Napoleon  came  to  a 
large  and  gloomy  monastery,  which  had  been 
used  as  an  hospital  To  his  surprise  he  found 
that  many  of  the  most  desperately  wounded 
had  been  left  under  the  pretense  that  there 
were  not  sufiicient  carriages  for  tlieir  convey- 
ance. He  gave  instant  orders  that  every  car- 
riage, of  whatever  d^ription,  should  furnish 
room  for  at  least  one  of  the  sufferers.  Those, 
whose  wounds  were  in  such  a state  that  they 
could  not  be  removed,  he  left  under  the  care 
of  wounded  Russians,  who  had  been  healed, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the 
FrencL 

He  halted  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  this 
order  was  carried  into  effect  As  he  stood 
warming  himself  by  a fire,  kindled  from  the 
fragments  of  his  wagons,  he  heard  repeated  ex- 
plosions. They  proclaimed  to  him  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
blow  up  many  ammunition  and  baggage  wag- 
ons, which  the  horses,  diminished  in  numbers 
and  enfeebled  by  famine,  could  no  longer  drug 
along. 

Napoleon  had  thus  far,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  retreat  at  Kalouga,  kept  with  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army.  On  the  81st  he  reached 
Yiasma,  where  he  remained  for  two  days,  to 
rest  his  weary  troops,  and  to  concentrate  his 
forces.  Here  the  perilous  command  of  the  rear- 
guard was  a.^signed  to  Marshal  Ney.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  the  retreat  was  rbcoramenced. 
The  Russians,  sixty  thousand  strong,  fell  up>on 
the  rear-guard  of  the  French,  but  thirty  thou- 
sand in  number.  The  Russians,  abundantly 
supplied  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  anticipated 
an  easy  victor}'.  Many  of  the  French  were  still 
covered  with  bandages,  or  bore  their  arms  in 
slings,  on  account  of  w’ounds  received  at  Boro- 
dino. They,  however,  fought  w'ith  desperation 
for  seven  hours,  repelled  their  foes,  and  leaving 
four  thousand  of  their  comrades  dead  upon  the 
ground,  having  slain  also  an  equal  number  of 
the  Russians,  in  good  order  pressed  on  their 
way.  For  three  days  the  retreat  was  rapidly 
continued  with  but  little  molestation. 

Napoleon  had  now  traversed,  in  ten  days, 
about  three  hundred  miles.  Still  he  had  many 
weary  marches  before  him.  The  pursuing  foe 
was  gathering  strength  and  confidence ; and 
the  weather  was  becoming  very  inclement.  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  November,  dense 
clouds  commenced  forming  in  the  sky.  The 
wind  rose  and  howled  through  the  forests,  and 


swept  freezing  blasts  over  the  exhaust^  host 
At  midnight  a furious  snow-storm  set  in,  extin- 
guishing the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  and  covering 
houseless  troops  in  cheerless  drifts.  A dread- 
ful morning  dawned.  No  sun  could  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  dense  atmosphere,  swept 
by  the  tempest  The  troops,  blinded  and  be- 
wildered by  the  whirlwinds  of  sleet,  staggered 
along,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  going. 
The  wind  drove  the  snow  into  the  soldiers* 
faces,  and  penetrated  their  thin  and  tattered 
clothing.  Their  breath  froze  and  hung  in  icicles 
from  their  beards.  Their  limbs  were  chilled 
and  stiffeoed.  The  men  could  no  longer  keep 
tlieir  ranks,  but  toiled  on,  in  disordered  masses. 
It  was  an  awful  day.  Many,  stumbling  over  a 
stone,  or  falling  into  concealed  cavities  by  the 
wayside,  were  unable  to  rise  again,  and  were 
soon  covered  with  a winding  sheet  of  snow ; a 
small,  white  hillock  alone,  marked  their  cold 
graves. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  above  and  around  but 
desolation  and  the  storm.  A few  gloomy  pines, 
surging  in  the  gale,  added  to  the  bleakness  and 
the  desolation  of  the  scene.  Innumerable  men 
and  horses  fell  and  perished.  The  muskets 
dropped  from  the  benumbed  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, while  many  had  their  hands  frozen  to 
their  weapons  of  war.  Flocks  of  ravens  emerged 
from  the  forest,  mingled  their  shrieks  with  the 
uproar  of  the  elements,  and,  with  bloody  fangs, 
tore  the  flesh  of  the  prostrate  soldier,  almost 
before  life  was  extinct 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  clouds 
of  Cossacks  hovered  around  the  freezing  host 
making  frequent  attacks.  These  barbarians, 
stripped  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  cut  them 
i with  their  sabres,  goaded  them  with  their  bay- 
' oneU,  and  with  .shouts  of  laughter,  derid^ 
them  as  they  reeled  and  staggered  in  convulsive 
agonies,  expiring  naked  in  the  snow. 

Night  came;  a dreadful  night  There  was 
no  shelter.  There  was  no  dry  wood  to  kindle 
I a fire.  The  stonn  still  raged  with  pitiless  fury, 
j One  wide  expanse  of  snow  spread  every  where. 

I The  wretched  soldiers,  exhnnsted,  supperlsss^ 

[ and  freezing,  threw  themselves  upon  the  drifts, 
from  -which  thousands  never  arose.  During  the 
long  hours  of  that  stormy  night,  they  moaned 
and  died,  and  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
a righteous  God.  The  horses  perished  as  rap- 
idly as  the  men.  The  soldiers  stripped  off  the 
reeking  skins  of  t he  horses  os  they  fell,  and  used 
them  as  cloaks,  for  protection  against  the  storm. 
Many  horses  were  killed,  that  the  perishing  sol- 
diers might  obtain  a little  nutriment,  by  drink- 
ing their  warm  blood.  The  Russians  offered 
thanksgivings  to  God,  and  to  their  saints,  for 
the  potent  alliance  of  the  wintery  tempest,  and 
prayed  for  its  continuance. 

This  awful  night,  of  sixteen  hours*  duration, 
at  last  passed  away.  A cold,  bleak  winter's 
morning  dawned.  The  scene  of  horror  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  appalled  the  stoutest  hearst. 
Circular  ranges  of  the  soldiers,  stiff  in  death. 
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and  covered  with  the  drifted  snow,  marked 
the  sites  of  the  bivouaea.  Thousands  of  snowy 
mounds,  scattered  over  tlie  plain,  showed  where,  i 
during  the  night,  horses  and  men  had  perished, 
while  the  storm  had  wrapped  rudely  around 
them  their  winding  sheet. 

Winter  was  now  enthroned  in  all  its  msyesty. 
Marshal  Ney,  with  herculean  struggles,  and 
through  unequal ed  sufferings,  protected  this 
awful  retreat  Slowly  retiring  before  an  ene- 
my, by  whose  countless  hordes  he  was  often 
surrounded,  he  disputed  every  mile  of  the  road 
— with  extraordinary  genius  availed  himself  of 
every  chance,  and  often,  turning  back  upon  the 
foe,  plunged  into  their  dense  masses  with  su- 
perb uman  energy.  The  heroism  with  which 
Marshal  Ney  conducted  this  retreat,  has  exci- 
ted the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  indomitable  army  again  resumed  its  line 
of  march,  through  scenes  of  woe  which  can  nev- 
er be  told.  Muskets  dropped  from  the  frozen 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  At  every  step  guns  and 
baggage  wagons  were  abandoned.  With  the 
younger  soldiers,  all  subordination  was  lost 
Officers  and  men,  in  a tumultuous  mass  of  con- 
fusion, struggled  along.  The  Imperial  Guard 
alone,  retoined  its  discipline,  and  its  character.^ 
The  fierce  Cossacks  followed  close  in  their  rear. 
They  picked  up  the  exhausted  and  the  dying, 
and  tortured  them  to  death  with  savage  bar- 
barity. 

Marshal  Ney,  shocked  at  the  wild  disorder 
and  ruin  into  which  every  thing  was  plunged, 
sent  an  aid  to  Napoleon  with  a soul-harrowing 
recital  of  disasters.  Napoleon,  conscious  that 
there  was  now  no  remedy  for  these  woes,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  the  anny  but  a suc- 
cession of  the  most  terrible  sacrifices,  interrupt- 
ed the  aid  in  his  narrative,  by  saying  mournful- 
ly, “ Colonel,  1 do  not  ask  you  for  these  details.” 
Through  all  this  awful  retreat,  Napoleon  ap- 
peared grave,  silent,  and  resigned.  He  seemed 
quite  insensible  to  bodily  sufferings,  and  utter- 
ed no  complaint.  It  was,  however,  at  times  ev- 
ident to  those  about  his  person,  that  his  mental 
anguish  was  extreme. 

On  the  9th  of  November  Napoleon  reached 
Smolensk.  He  had  hoped  to  find  here  shelter, 
clothing,  and  provisions.  He  found  only  rain 
and  famine.  There  was  brandy  in  abundance. 
Tlie  soldiers,  in  despair,  drank  to  utter  stupe- 
faction, and  during  the  night  perished  miserably 
in  the  icy  streets.  In  the  morning  the  pave- 
ments were  covered  with  the  frozen  bodies  of 
the  dead.  Enormous  quantities  of  provisions 
bad  been  accumulated  here.  Tlie  most  gigantic 
efforts  had  been  made  for  transporting  these 
provisions  to  scattered  divisions  of  the  army. 
But  by  the  casualties  of  war,  the  magazines 
were  now  found  nearly  empty. 

Just  at  that  time  a convoy  of  provisions  reach- 
ed Napoleon.  lie  immediately  forwarded  it  to 

* For  the  organization  and  discipline  of  this  extraordi- 
oaiy  body  of  men,  see  the  admirabls  work  of  J.  T.  Head- 
ley  on  the  Old  Guard  of  Ntipoleon. 


• Marshal  Ney,  saying,  those  who  are  fighting 
; mast  eat  before  the  rest.”  At  the  same  time 
I he  sent  word  to  Ney  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Russians  for  a few  days,  tliat  he  might  have 
time,  in  Smolensk,  to  refresh  and  reorganize  hia 
army.  The  indomitable  Marshal  immediately 
faced  abouty  and  attacked  the  Russians  with 
such  determined  courage,  as  to  compel  them  to 
retreat  The  French  had  lost  nearly  all  their 
artillery.  But  the  Marshal  seized  a musket; 
and  exposed  himself  in  the  ranks  like  a common 
soldier  I While  thus,  under  these  circumstances, 
exhibiting  the  reckless  valor  of  a private  in  the 
ranks,  he  also  displayed  in  his  arrangements, 

I the  genius  of  the  consummate  general  His 
skillful  manoeuvres,  and  the  impetuosity  of  bis 
men,  so  effectually  thwarted  and  overthrew 
the  multitudinous  foe,  that  the  army  obtained 
a respite  of  twenty -four  hours. 

Just  before  Napoleon  entered  Smolensk,  an 
express  reached  him  upon  the  road.  It  was  a 
stormy  day.  Clouds  of  sleet  and  snow  were 
sweeping  both  earth  and  sky.  A circle  of 
vedettes  immediately  formed  about  the  Em- 
peror, as  he  opened  the  important  dispatches. 
Troubles  were  indeed  multiplying.  A conspir- 
acy had  been  formed  in  Paris,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disasters  in  Russia,  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  government,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Jacobin  mob. 

An  officer,  by  the  name  of  Mallet,  forged  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Napoleon.  Availing 
himself  of  the  panic,  which  ^c  announcement 
caused,  he  gathered  around  him  a few  hundred 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  made  the  most 
audacious  attempt  to  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  reins  of  power.  The  conspirator  was  soon 
however  arrested  and  shot  But  the  event 
alarmingly  showed  how  entirely  the  repose 
of  France  depended  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon. 
It  seemed  very  evident  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was  by  no  means  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  death  of  the  Emperor  would  be  but 
the  signal  for  a strife  of  parties. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  agitated  when  he  read 
the  dispatches.  He  saw  that  the  tidings  of  hia 
death  was  the  signal  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  bloody  struggle  of  rival 
parties;  that  the  government,  which  he  had 
organized  with  such  toil  and  care,  to  be  a per- 
manent blessing  to  France,  and  his  memorial  to 
posterity,  was  nil  suspended  upon  his  personal 
supremacy,  and  could  not  survive  his  death.  It 
had  been  the  object  of  his  constant  study,  so  to 
establish  and  consolidate  a government,  as  to 
secure  the  repose  of  his  beloved  country  after 
his  death.  To  accomplish  this,  he  had  made 
the  tremendous  sacrifice,  and  had  committed 
the  sin,  of  separating  himself  from  the  noble 
Josephine,  and  had  married  a daughter  of  the 
degenerate  house  of  Ilapsburg.  He  now  found, 
to  his  inexpressible  chagrin,  that  the  king  of 
Rome  had  no  more  been  thought  o^  than  if  he 
had  never  been  born.  He  now  saw,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  the  repudiated  Josepiiiae, 
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Would  baTO  been  a far  more  potent  ally  for 
himself  and  for  France  than  the  daughter  of 
the  Csesara.  It  is  clear  that  Napoleon  had  no 
intention  of  doing  wrong  in  the  divorce  of 
Josephine.  It  was  a **sin  of  ignorance.”  Bat 
it  was  none  the  less  a sin.  It  was  committe*!  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  And  before  the  whole 
world  he  received  his  fearful  punishment.  In 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings  at  this  time,  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  presence  of  his  generals. 

“ Does  my  power  then  hang  on  so  slender  a 
thread?  Is  ray  tenure  of  sovereignty  so  frail, 
that  a single  person  can  place  it  in  jeopardy  ? 
Truly  my  crown  is  but  ill-fitted  to  my  head,  if 
in  my  very  caj>ital,  the  audacious  attempt  of 
two  or  three  adventurers  can  make  it  totter. 
After  twelve  years  of  government,  after  my 
marriage,  after  the  birth  of  my  son,  after  so 
many  oaths,  my  death  would  have  again 
plunged  the  country  into  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tionary horrors.  Napoleon  II.  was  forgotten.” 

He  immediately  formed  the  resolution  to  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  he  could  honorably  leave  the 
army,  to  Paris.  Retiring  to  his  chamber,  he 
said  to  General  Rapp, 

“ Misfortune  never  comes  singly.  This  event 
fiOs  up  the  measure  of  evil  here.  I can  not  be 
every  where,  but  I must  absolutely  return  to 
my  capital.  My  presence  there  has  become  in- 
dispensable, to  restore  public  opinion.  W e have 
need  of  men  and  money.  Great  successes  and 
victories  will  repair  all.”  This  intention  was, 
however,  communicated  to  but  few,  lest  it 
should  increase  the  prevailing  disorders. 

Napoleon  remained  at  Smolensk  five  days, 
collecting  his  scattered  forces,  receiving  reports 
from  those  divisions  of  the  army  which  were 
traversing  different  roads,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  rendering  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
treat less  disostroua  Eugene,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  retreat  by  way  of  Witepsk,  had 
suffered  dreadfully  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
was  now  struggling  along,  having  abandoned 
all  hie  artillery  and  baggage.  Swanns  of  Cos- 
sacks were  also  prowling  about  the  divisions  of 
Davoust  and  Ney,  afraid  to  venture  upon  an 
open  attack,  but  breaking  down  the  bridges, 
and  burning  the  villages;  taking  advantage  of 
Woods,  forests,  defiles,  and  heights,  to  attack 
the  French  in  flank  and  rear,  cutting  off  the ! 
rtragglers,  and  precipitately  retreating  before  i 
any  blows  could  be  returned.  | 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  i 
November,  the  retreat  was  resumed.  It  was 
dark  and  bitter  cold  as  the  troops  gloomily  de- 1 
filed  from  the  ruined  city  of  Smolensk.  The  array  j 
was  now  reduced  to  about  forty  thousand  effect- 
ive men.  It  was  divided  into  four  corps,  com- 
manded by  Murat,  Eugene,  Davoust,  and  Ney. 
Thirty  thousand  stragglers  hung  upon  them, 
encumbering  their  march.  The  Emperor  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  first  column,  which  j 
was  under  the  command  of  Murat.  Marshal  ] 
Ney,  who  was  to  remain  in  the  city  until  it  was  j 
evacuated,  was  ordered  to  drive  idl  stragglers  | 


before  him,  to  saw  off  the  trunnions  of  the  can- 
non he  would  be  comjielled  to  abandon,  and  to 
blow  up,  in  the  towers  of  the  city,  the  munitions 
of  war  which  could  not  be  removed. 

The  horses,  with  their  shoes  worn  smooth,  or 
lost  from  their  feet,  continually  fell  beneath 
their  riders.  With  incredible  toil  the  men  were 
obliged  to  drag  the  cannon  and  baggage- wagons 
up  the  icy  hills.  Frequently  in  the  uarknesa, 
men,  horses,  and  artillery  were  rolling  down 
the  slippery  declivities  together.  The  camion- 
balls  and  the  grape-shot  of  the  enemy  were 
often,  at  the  same  time,  plowing  their  ranks. 
The  days  were  short,  the  nights  were  long  and 
dreadful  The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  were 
awful  beyond  description.  The  first  day  the 
artillery  of  the  guard  advanced  but  fifteen 
miles  in  twenty-two  honra 

Kutusoff,  with  an  army  of  ninety  thocttand 
men,  well  clothed  and  armed,  and  with  abund- 
ant supplies,  was  marching  on  a line  parallel  to 
that  of  the  French.  He  soon  outstripped  the 
exhausted  fugitives,  and  took  a strong  position 
in  their  advance,  across  the  road,  planting  bat- 
teries upon  the  adjacent  heights,  and  attempted 
to  dispute  the  passage ; but  the  Imperial  Guard 
sternly,  proudly,  desperately  advanced,  and 
swept  their  assailants  before  them.  The  Rus- 
sians retired  to  their  batteries  on  the  bills,  and 
showered  innumerable  bullets  upon  their  foe. 
As  Napoleon  marched  through  this  storm  of 
iron  and  of  lead,  which  was  scattering  death 
on  every  side,  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  closed 
in  a dense  circle  around  him,  that  they  might 
prot.ect  him,  by  their  own  bodies,  from  harm, 
and  the  band  commenced  playing  the  air, 
“Whei*e  can  one  be  happier  than  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family?”  The  Emperor,  considering  this 
exclusively  applicable  to  himself,  requestcti 
them  to  play  instead,  *'Let  us  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  empire.”* 

The  first  division  of  the  army  having  forced 
its  pa.ssage,  the  Russians  made  an  effort  to  stop 
Eugene,  who  w'as  several  miles  behind.  They 
intrenched  themselves  in  great  force  in  the  road 
before  him,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender. 

* Sir  Archibald  Alison  thus  deoeribes  Napoleon's  habit 
of  passing  through  the  corps  of  the  army  : “ The  imperial 
suite,  like  a whirlwind,  swept  through  the  colimins,  loo 
fast  for  the  men  cither  to  fhll  into  the  ranks  or  to  present 
arms  ; and  helbrc  the  astonished  crowd  could  find  time  to 
gaze  on  their  beloved  chief,  the  cortege  was  disappearing 
in  the  distaiiro.  Hoorn,  however,  was  always  cleared ; 
the  outriders  called  out  to  make  way,  and,  at  the  magic 
words,  the  Emperor,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  were, 
pell  niell,  hurried  to  the  side,  oHeii  in  frightful  conAisjoa, 
and  with  flruclures  of  legs  and  arms.” 

It  is  curious  to  witness  the  coniplncency  with  which 
hostile  historians  represent  Napoleon  as  a monster  of  de- 
pravity, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compelled  to 
coiifosH  that  he  was  loved,  almost  to  adoration,  b>  all  who 
approached  his  person.  In  the  above  absurd  t alumny,  Mr. 
Alison  .'•eprescnls  the  soldiers  as  looking  up  with  gratitude 
to  their  **  bflivt'eti  ckir^  even  while  squirming  in  mutila- 
tion beneath  his  chariot  whocls.  We  may  well  inquire 
with  (Colonel  Napier,  to  what  un«1isc(>ruing  men  do  ihe<« 
w'litors  venturi'  to  make  such  representations.  Napoleon 
is  represented  as  a demon  in  character,  who  won  almoot 
superhuman  love  (Yoin  all  who  knew  him. 
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A terrible  battle  encnied.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
Eugene’s  division,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
eorpe,  for  an  hour  resisted  the  onset  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  Russians,  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  Repelling  all  demands  to 
eapitulate,  they  resolved  to  cut  their  way  back 
again  through  the  Russian  lines  to  join  the 
viceroy.  They  formed  themselves  into  a solid 
square,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy’s  columna 

The  Russians  opened  their  ranks,  and  allowed 
this  feeble  and  almost  defenseless  band  to  ad- 
vance into  their  midst  Then,  after  they  com- 
prehended their  object,  either  from  pity  or  ad- 
miration, the  enemy’s  battalions,  which  lined 
both  sides  of  the  road,  entreated  them  to  sur- 
render. Tliey  seemed  reluctant  mercilessly  to 
shoot  down  such  brave  men;  but  the  only 
answer  they  received  was,  a more  determined 
march,  stern  silence,  and  the  presented  bayonet 
The  whole  of  the  enemy’s  fire  was  then  poured 
in  upon  them  at  once,  at  the  distance  of  but  a 
few  yards,  and  the  half  of  this  heroic  column 
was  stretched  lifeless  or  wounded  upon  the 
ground.  The  survivors  instantly  closed  up  into 
another  compact  square.  Not  a man  wavered. 
Thus  they  marched  on  through  this  awful  fire, 
until  nearly  every  individual  had  fallen.  A few 
only  of  these  resolute  men  saw  the  advancing 
divisions  of  Eugene.  They  then  ran  and  threw 
themselves  into  those  feeble  ranks,  which  open- 
ed to  receive  them. 

Eugene  had  now  to  fight  his  way  through 
more  than  double  his  own  numbers,  while 
breasting  batteries,  which  plowed  his  ranks 
with  grape-shot.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a single  man  escaped.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
position  which  swept  the  road.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  hope  unless  that  wooded  height,  brist- 
ling with  cannon,  could  be  carried.  Three 
hundred  men  were  selected  to  ascend  to  the 
forlorn  assault  The  battery  opened  upon  the 
devoted  band,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  every  in- 
dividual was  weltering  in  blood.  Not  one  sur- 
vived those  terrific  discharges. 

Eugene  had  now  but  four  thousand  men  left 
Night,  cold,  long,  and  dark,  came  roughly  to 
his  aid.  Leaving  their  fires  burning  to  deceive 
the  foe,  these  indomitable  men,  with  noiseless 
step  and  almost  suspended  breath,  crept  at 
midnight  along  the  fields,  and  passed  around 
the  unassailable  position,  'fhere  was  a moment 
of  frightful  peril  in  this  critical  march.  The 
moon  suddenly  burst  from  the  clouds,  revealing 
the  retreating  band  to  the  Russian  sentinel. 
He  immediately  challenged  them.  They  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost  A Pole  ran  up  to  the 
Russian,  and  speaking  to  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, said,  with  great  composure,  ® Be  silent! 
We  are  out  on  a secret  expedition.”  The  senti- 
nel, deceived,  gave  no  alarm.  Eugene  thus 
escaped,  and  early  in  the  morning  rejoined  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  been  waiting  all  the 
preceding  day  for  the  viceroy,  in  intense  anx- 
iety, on  the  plains  of  Erasnoi. 

Napoleon  now  became  extremely  anxious  for 


the  safety  of  Ney  and  Davoust  Notwithstand- 
ing the  peril  of  his  position,  in  the  midst  of  ac- 
cumulating hosts  of  Russians,  he  resolved  to 
await  their  arrival  For  two  days  that  little 
band  stood  upon  the  plain,  bidding  defiance  to 
the  hostile  armies  which  frowned  upon  them 
from  all  the  adjacent  heights.  The  name  of  : 
Napoleon  was  such  a terror,  that  the  Russians 
dared  not  march  from  their  encampments. 

“Kutusoff,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “seems  to 
have  acted  toward  Napoleon,  and  the  Grand 
Army,  as  the  Greenland  fishers  do  to  the  whale, 
whom  they  are  careful  not  to  approach  in  his 
dying  agonies,  when  pain,  fury,  and  a sense  of 
revenge,  render  the  last  struggle  of  the  levi- 
athan I'tculiarly  dangerous.” 

Still  no  tidings  could  be  heard  respecting  the 
lost  marshals.  Napoleon  now  adopted  the  most 
extraordinary  resolve,  to  turn  back  for  their 
rescue.  A bolder  or  more  magnanimous  deed 
history  has  never  recorded.  Napoleon,  with  his 
little  band  accompanying  him,  was  now  safe. 
He  had  forced  his  way  through  the  last  barrier. 
An  unobstructed  retreat  through  Lithuania  was 
open  before  him.  By  delay,  he  was  enabling 
the  enormous  forces  of  the  enemy  to  get  pos- 
session of  rivers  and  defiles  in  his  advance,  and 
cut  off  his  retreat.  He  distinctly  saw  all  this. 
And  yet  he  determined  to  fight  his  way  back 
into  the  wilds  of  Russia,  to  deliver  his  friends, 
or  to  perish  with  them. 

England  and  America  have  wondered  why 
those  who  knew  Napoleon  loved  him  with  such 
strange  devotion.  It  was  because  he  was  wor- 
thy of  their  love ; because  he  was  one  of  the 
most  generous,  magnanimous,  and  self-denying 
of  mortals.  Could  Davoust  and  Ney  forget  this 
man,  who,  regardless  of  famine  and  the  blasts 
of  winter,  and  of  a retreat,  still  before  him,  of 
more  than  a thousand  miles,  could  turn  back, 
into  the  snow-drifted  wilderness,  for  their  res- 
cue, and  in  face  of  an  army  outnumbering  his 
own  almost  ten  to  one!  With  but  nine  thousand 
men^  half  famished,  exhausted,  and  almost  with- 
out arms,  he  resolved  to  assail  eighty  thofusand 
of  the  enemy.  By  plunging  into  the  very  midst 
of  their  batteries  and  their  thronged  intrench- 
ments,  he  would  draw  upon  himself  the  sabres 
and  the  shot  of  the  foe,  and  thus  might  produce 
a diversion  in  favor  of  Davoust  and  Ney.  By 
so  doing  there  was  a chance  that  his  friends 
might  be  enabled  to  break  through  those  de- 
files which  barred  their  escape  from  the  wilds 
of  Russia.  Such  traits  of  character  reaistlessly 
command  the  love  and  homage  of  all  generous 
hearts, 

Napoleon  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Russians.  Unintimidated  by  those  ])erils,  he  vig- 
orously adopted  measures  for  breaking  through 
the  foe. 

“I  have  acted  the  Emperor  long  enough,” 
said  be,  as  he  left  his  miserable  quarters ; it 
is  time  I should  again  become  a general.” 

A powerful  division  of  the  enemy  occupied 
an  important  position  on  his  left.  He  culled 
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orders  ordinary  time!  ordinary  time,  sol- 
diers !’*• 

Napoleon,  with  a bcechen  stick  in  his  hand, 
toiled  along  on  foot:  He  proceeded  slowly  and 
hesitatingly,  as  if  still  half  resolved  to  turn  back 
again  in  pursuit  of  Ney.  As  he  advanced,  he 
manifested  the  deepest  grief  for  the  lost  Mar- 
shak He  spoke  of  him  incessantly,  of  his  cour- 
age, of  his  genius,  his  true  nobility  of  charac- 
ter. Tlie  twilight  of  the  short  winter’s  day 
soon  disappeared,  and  another  dismal  night 
of  woe  and  death  darkened  over  the  wasted 
and  bleeding  army.  In  the  night  Napoleon 
was  overheard  saying  to  himself, 

**  Tlie  misery  of  my  poor  soldiers  cuts  me  to 
the  heart  Yet  I can  not  relieve  them,  without 
establishing  myself  in  some  place.  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  stop  without  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, or  artillery  f I am  not  strong  enough 
to  halt  1 must  reach  Minsk  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  when  an 
officer  entered,  and  informed  him  that  Minsk, 
where  he  had  centred  his  last  hope,  with  all 
its  magasines,  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
enemy.  For  a moment  Napoleon  seemed  over- 
powered by  the  blow.  But  instantly  recover- 
ing himself,  he  said  firmly,  yet  sadly, 

**Very  well!  we  have  now  then  nothing  to 
• do  but  to  force  our  way  with  the  bayonet*’ 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  sent  for 
General  Rapp. 

“My  affairs,'*  said  the  Emperor,  “are  going 
very  badly.  These  poor  soldiers  rend  my 
heart  1 can  not,  however,  relieve  them.** 

At  that  time  an  alarm  of  attack  was  made 
upon  the  encampment  The  silence  of  mid- 
night was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  the  rattle  of  musketry.  A scene 
of  indescribable  confusion  and  clamor  ensued. 
Napoleon  seemed  as  tranquil  as  if  seated  on 
a sofa  at  St  Cloud. 

“ Go,”  said  he  gently  to  General  Rapp,  “ and 
•ee  what  is  the  matter.  I am  sure  that  some 
of  those  rogues  of  Cossacks  want  to  prevent 
our  sleeping.” 

The  midnight  alarm,  like  the  rapid  sweep  of 
the  whirlwind,  soon  passed  away.  The  ex- 
hausted troops  again  threw  themselves  upon 
the  snow-covered  ground,  where  the  freezing 
blast  was  even  more  merciless  and  fatal  than 
the  bullet  of  the  foe. 

The  extreme  sufferings  of  the  French  army, 
during  this  period,  were  faithfully  narrated  to 
France  by  Napoleon,  in  his  twenty -ninth  bulle- 
tin. In  this  celebrated  document,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  measurelessness  of  the 
disaster. 

“The  cold,”  says  the  bulletin,  “suddenly  in- 
creased after  the  7th.  On  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th,  the  thermometer  was  16  and  18  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  and  the  roads  were  cover- 

* For  a more  fVill  account  of  this  extraordinary  enter- 
prise, see  *' Napoleon's  Russian  Expedition,  by  Count 
Philip  de  Segur.” 


ed  with  ice.  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage 
horses  died  every  night,  not  by  hundredsi.  but 
by  thousands,  especially  those  of  Germany  and 
France.  The  cavalry  were  all  on  foot  The 
artillery  and  baggage  were  without  means  of 
conveyance. 

“ The  array  which  was  so  fine  on  the  6th,  was 
very  different  on  the  14th,  almost  without  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  and  transports.  Without  cav- 
alry we  had  no  means  of  reconnoitering  a quar- 
ter of  a league,  while,  without  artillery,  we 
could  not  firmly  await  or  risk  a battle.  It 
was  requisite  therefore  to  march,  in  order  not 
to  be  forced  into  an  engagement,  which  the 
want  of  ammunition  prevented  our  desiring. 
It  was  necessary  for  us  tb  occupy  a certain 
space  of  ground,  and  that  without  cavalry  to 
lead  or  to  connect  our  columns.  This  diffi- 
culty, added  to  the  immense  frost,  rendered 
our  situation  miserable.  Those  whom  nature 
had  not  sufficiently  steeled  to  be  superior  to 
fate  or  fortune,  lost  their  gayety  and  good- 
humor,  and  dreamed  only  of  misfortunes  and 
catastrophes.  Those  whose  constitutions  ena- 
bled them  to  brave  vicissitudes,  preserved  their 
spirits  and  ordinary  manners,  and  saw  new 
glories  in  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 
The  4nemy,  finding  upon  the  road  traces  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  the  French  army, 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  them.  They 
surrounded  all  the  coluiqns  with  Cossacks,  who 
carried  off,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the 
trains  and  carriages  which  for  a moment  di- 
verged from,  or  loitered  on  the  march.  This 
contemptible  cavalry,  which  can  only  make  a 
noise,  and  is  incapable  of  penetrating  through 
a company  of  voltigeurs,  was  rendered  formid- 
able by  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the  ene- 
my had  to  repent  of  all  the  serious  attempts 
which  he  made.” 

The  enfeebled  anny  soon  crossed  the  Dnieper 
and  entered  the  town  of  Oroha.  Here  they 
found  bouses,  fire,  and  provisions.  For  the  first 
time  since  leaving  Moscow,  the  soldiers  enjoyed 
shelter,  comfort,  and  abundant  refreshments. 
“Napoleon  enticed  Orclia,”  says  Segur,  “with 
six  thousand  guards,  the  remains  of  thirty-five 
thousand;  Eugene  with  eighteen  hundred  sol- 
diers, the  remains  of  forty-two  thousand ; and 
Davoust  with  four  thousand,  the  remains  of 
seventy  thousand.”* 

The  heroic  Marshal  had  lost  every  thing. 
He  was  emaciate  with  toil,  sleeplessness,  and 
fasting.  His  clothes  were  in  tatters.  He  had 
not  even  a shirt  Some  one  gave  him  a hand- 
kerchief with  which  to  wipe  his  face,  which 
was  white  with  frost  He  seized  a loaf  of  bread, 
and  devoured  it  voraciously,  exclaiming,  “None 
but  men  of  iron  constitutions  can  sup|>ort  such 
triaia.  It  is  ph3’sically  impossible  to  resist  them. 

* The  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  nunibera  which 
are  (Veqnenily  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  ariscH  fVuin  ihe 
fhet  that  each  day  thousands  wvre  pcn"hinK»  while  other 
thousands  w'ere  joining  the  army,  from  divisious  posted 
along  the  line  of  retreat. 
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discharged.  Far  off  in  the  distance  they  heard 
the  faint  response  of  a volley  of  musketry.  The 
Marshal  had  not  a single  piece  of  artillery  left 
Eagerly  the  two  corps  hastened  to  meet  Eu- 
gene Beauharnaisi  one  of  the  noblest  of  men, 
whom  no  perils  could  daunt,  and  whom  no 
sufferings  could  subdue,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  rescued  friend,  and  wept  for  joy. 
Soldiers,  officers,  generals,  all  rushed  together, 
and  mingled  in  affectionate  embraces. 

Hie  reunited  bands  returned  rejoicingly  to 
Orcha.  As  Marshal  Ney  related  to  the  Empe- 
ror tlie  perils  through  which  he  had  pass^, 
Napoleon  grasped  his  hand,  and  hailed  him  by 
the  proud  title  of  “Bravest  of  the  Brave.”  The 
unconquerable  Marshal  had  infused  his  own  en- 
ergy into  the  bosoms  of  his  troops.  In  view  of 
these  extraordinary  achievements,  accomplished 
by  the  genius  of  one  man,  Napoleon,  in  charac- 
teristic language,  remarked,  “ Better  is  an  array 
of  deer  commanded  by  a lion,  than  an  army  of 
lions  commanded  by  a deer.” 

Ney  had  left  Smolensk,  about  one  hundred 
mfles  distant,  on  the  17  th  with  but  six  thousand 
soldiers.  He  arrived  at  Orcha  with  but  fifteen 
hundred,  and  without  a single  cannon.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  all  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  road  over 
which  he  passed,  he  found  strewed  with  the 
traces  of  the  dreadful  rout  of  his  friends  who 
had  preceded  him.  Every  where  were  to  be 
seen  broken  muskets,  and  sabres,  overthrown 
carnages,  dismounted  cannon,  and  the  frosen 
bodies  of  men  and  horses. 

He  passed  the  battle-field  of  Krasnoi,  where 
the  Emperor  had  halted,  and  had  so  heroically 
fought  for  the  rescue  of  his  lost  companions. 
It  was  covered  with  the  icy  bodies  of  the  dead. 
On  tlie  ensuing  day  a wintery  mist  enveloped 
them,  so  that  they  could  see  but  a few  feet  in 
advance.  Suddenly  they  found  them.selve8  di- 
rectly in  front  of  a Russian  battery,  where  the 
enemy,  in  vastly  superior  numbers,  disputed 
their  passage.  A Russian  officer  presented 
himself,  and  demanded  the  sword  of  Ney,  The 
commander  of  the  Russian  forces  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  valor  of  this  extraordinary  roan, 
that  with  the  demand  for  surrender,  he  sent  an 
apology  for  making  such  a summons. 

“Field-marshal  Kutusoff,”  said  the  envoy, 
**  would  not  have  presumed  to  make  so  cruel  a 
proposal  to  so  great  a general,  to  a warrior  so 
renowned,  if  there  remained  a single  chance  of 
safety  for  him.  But  there  are  eighty  thousand 
Russians  surrounding  Marshal  Ney.  If  the 
Marshal  doubts  this,  Kutusoff  will  permit  him 
to  send  a man  to  pass  through  his  ranks,  and 
count  his  forces.”  Ney  gave  the  noble  re- 
sponse, “ A Marshal  of  France  never  surrenders.” 

Even  while  this  scene  was  passing,  the  ene- 
my, either  fhrough  treachery  or  by  mistake, 
discharged  a battery  of  forty  guns  loaded  with 
grape-shot,  directly  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
French.  The  carnage  was  awful.  A French 
officer  darted  forward  to  cut  down  the  Russian 


messenger  as  a traitor.  Ney  restrained  him, 
and  the  man,  who  was  probably  innocent  of 
all  guile,  was  disarmed  and  made  prisoner.  The 
enemy’s  fire  was  now  poured  in  upon  the  French 
without  mercy  and  without  cessation.  “All 
the  hills,”  says  an  eye-witness,  “ which  but  a 
moment  before  looked  cold  and  silent,  became 
like  so  many  volcanoes  in  eruption,”  But  these 
perils  did  but  fan  into  increased  intensity  the 
ardor  and  the  courage  of  Ney. 

“ Kutusoff,”  says  Segur,  “ had  not  deceived 
him.  On  his  side  there  were  indeed  eighty 
thousand  men,  in  complete  ranks,  well  fed  and 
in  double  lines,  full  and  deep;  a numerous  cav- 
alry; an  immense  artillery,  occupying  a formid- 
able position ; in  short,  every  thing,  and.  for- 
tune to  boot,  which  is  alone  equal  to  all  the 
rest  On  ours,  five  thousand  half-famished  sol- 
diers— a straggling  and  dismembered  column, 
a wavering  and  languid  march;  arms  defective 
and  dirty,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  mute, 
or  shaking  in  enfeebled  hands.  And  yet  the 
French  leader  had  no  thought  of  yielding  or  per- 
ishing, but  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy.” 

Ney,  undaunted,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a column,  and  rushed  upon  the  hostile  in- 
trenchments.  With  five  thousand  men  he  un- 
dertook to  force  a passage  through  eighty  thou- 
sand. With  six  pieces  of  cannon  he  ventured 
to  march  upon  batteries  bristling  with  two 
hundred  pieces.  The  unequal  combat  was  main- 
tained until  night  enveloped  the  field.  Ney,. 
then  finding  it  impossible  to  break  through,  and 
leaving  half  of  his  little  army  dead  upon  the 
field,  ordered  a retreat  back  again  into  the  in- 
hospitable wilds  of  Russia,  toward  Smolensk. 

His  troops  hoard  this  strange  command  with 
utter  amazement  They,  however,  instantly 
obeyed.  Turning  their  backs  upon  their  com- 
rades who  had  preceded  them,  upon  their  Em- 
peror, upon  France,  they  retraced  their  steps 
into  those  frozen  regions  from  which  they  were 
BO  anxious  to  escape.  For  an  hour  or  two  they 
hastily  traversed,  in  the  darkness,  an  unknown 
and  savage  road,  until  they  came  to  a small 
river.  Ney  broke  the  ice  to  see  which  way  the 
current  ran. 

“This  stream,”  said  he,  “flows  in  to  the 
Dnieper.  It  shall  be  onr  gfuide.”  Cold,  hun- 
gry, weary,  and  bleeding,  the  feeble  band  strug- 
gled along  the  frozen  banks  of  the  stream,  until 
they  came  to  the  Dnieper,  the  Borysthenes  of 
the  ancients.  A lame  peasant,  the  only  inhab- 
itant whom  they  encountered,  informed  them 
where  they  might  probably  pass  on  the  ice. 
A bend  in  the  river  had  at  this  point  clogged 
the  floating  ma^es.  The  cold  had  cemented 
them.  Above  and  below,  the  stream  was  still 
filled  with  movable  fragments.  In  this  spot 
only  was  a passage  possible ; and  here  it  was 
full  of  danger. 

Ney,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  threw  himself 
' upon  the  snow,  and  slept  while  the  troops 
pressed  across  in  single  file.  The  ice  was  thin, 
and  bent  and  crackled  under  their  feet  The 
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wagons,  laden  with  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers, next  attempted  to  pass,  but  the  frail  sur- 
face broke  beneath  the  weight  Many  of  the 
wagons  sank.  A few  faint  shrieks  were  heard 
as  the  mutilated  sufferers  were  submerged  in 
the  icy  wavess  their  cold  and  silent  sepulchre. 
Tlie  Cossacks  tracked  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
and,  keeping  beyond  the  reach  of  musket-shot, 
fired  incessantly  upon  their  helpless  victims 
with  artillery.  Ney  pressed  vigorously  on,  by 
day  and  by  night,  without  rest,  and  a little  after 
midnight,  on  the  20th,  the  wrecks  of  the  Grand 
Army  were  sadly  united  at  Orcho. 

During  this  retreat,  an  unnatural  mother 
abandoned  her  child  in  the  snow.  Marshal 
Ney  took  the  little  sufferer  in  his  arms,  soothed 
it  with  tenderness,  and  carried  it  back  to  its 
parent.  Again  the  w'retchcd  woman,  rendered 
fiend-like  by  misery,  cast  the  poor  child  from 
the  overladen  sledge.  Again  the  Marshal,  as 
tender-hearted  as  he  w^os  brave,  rescued  the 
child.  The  indignant  soldiers  threw  the  moth- 
er from  the  sledge,  to  perish  in  the  ice.  They 
covered  the  friendless  child  with  furs  and  blank- 
ets. They  subsequently  watched  over  him  with 
great  care.  Tliis  little  orphan  was  afterward 
seen  at  the  Beresina,  tben  at  Wilna,  and  again 
at  Kowno.  He  finally  escaped  all  the  horrors 
of  the  retreat. 

Napoleon  could  now  muster  but  about  twelve 
thousand  effective  men.  Still,  a vast  and  un- 
counted train  of  stragglers  encumbered  the 
array.  For  the  next  three  days  the  suffering 
band  pressed  on,  defying  all  the  efforts  of  their 
multitudinous  foes  to  arrest  them.  When  Na- 
poleon left  Moscow  to  attack  Kutusoff,  wdth  his 
assembled  army,  at  Kalouga,  General  Wittgen- 
stein, with  a large  army,  was  three  hundred 
miles  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon’s  left  wing.  Six 
hundred  miles  farther  off.  General  Tchitchagoff 
was  returning  with  his  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  which  liad  just  been  released  from  war- 
fare with  the  Turks.  Both  of  these  w’ell-ap- 
pointed  hosts  were  marching,  to  unite  their 
forces,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Beresina.  Three 
armies  were  thus  crowding  upon  the  Emperor. 
The  passage  of  the  Beresina  had  now  become 
the  great  point  of  peril* 

* “ A secret  treaty  of  peace  bad  been  signed  at  Bueba- 
resi  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  This  peace 
was  the  work  of  England,  and  was  secured  through  the 
Instrumentality  of  a false  document,  which  the  cabinet  at 
London  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  It 
was  a forged  letter  (Tom  Napoleon,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  Alexander  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Joseph  Fonlon,  who  for  a long  time  had  been  a stipendia- 
ry of  England,  being  consulted  by  Galib  Eflendi,  testified  j 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  When  the  Sultan 
learned  of  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Russia,  he  re-  ! 
ftised  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  was  only  induced  to  do  so  ' 
by  the  menacing  attitude  of  England.  This  delay  of  the  | 
ratiflcaiion  delayed  the  Russian  army  in  Moldavia,  and  ' 
did  not  release  it  until  October.  It  consequently  was  un- 
able to  oppose  the  French  army  at  any  time  during  the 
retreat,  until  it  encountered  the  French  at  the  famous  I 
passage  of  the  Beresina.’^ — Histoire  de  Napoleon^  par  M i 
DC  Noevins. 

Thus  Russia  became  hostile  to  Napoleon  because  be  , 


Napoleon  had  left  a strong  force,  with  abund- 
ant magazines,  at  Borisoff,  an  important  town 
which  covered  the  passage  of  the  stream.  At 
this  place  he  was  sanguine  in  his  expectation 
of  finding  refreshment,  repose,  and  powerful 
additions  to  his  army  in  men  and  in  the  en- 
ginery of  war. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Napoleon  received 
intelligence  that,  through  the  great  negligence 
of  one  of  his  generals,  Borisoff  had  been  cap- 
tured, and,  with  all  its  stores,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  quite  unprepared  to 
hear  of  this  terrible  disaster.  For  a moment 
he  was  silent;  then,  raising  his  hand  toward 
heaven,  he  sighed  heavily,  and  said, 

**l8  it  written  there  that  we  shall  cmnmit 
nothing  but  erroi*8?” 

“ Nevertheless,”  says  Napier,  **  these  first 
words  of  impatience  were  the  only  ones  which 
escaped  him,  and  the  valet-de-chambre  who  as- 
sisted him  was  the  only  one  who  witnessed  his 
agitation.  Diiroc,  Daru,  and  Berthier  nil  said 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  it — that  they  saw 
him  unshaken.  This  was  doubtless  so  as  to 
outward  appearance,  for  he  retained  sufficient 
command  over  himself  to  avoid  betraying  his 
anxiety.” 

The  path  of  the  army  seemed  now  entirely 
hedged  up.  Escape  was  apparently  impossible 
Napoleon  was  still  nearly  seven  hundred  miles 
from  where  he  had  crossed  the  Nieineri,  at 
Kowno.  The  officers,  who  were  with  him,  ex- 
pressed their  earnest  wishes  that  their  sov- 
ereign, by  abandoning  the  army,  might,  him- 
self reach  France,  “were  it  even  through  the 
air,”  said  M.  Darn,  “since  the  passage  of  the 
earth  seems  barred.  Your  Majesty  could  muck 
more  certainly  serve  the  army  in  Paris  than 
here.” 

Napoleon  carefully  studied  the  maps,  ex- 
amine the  situation  of  Borisoff,  and  suggested 
one  or  two  other  points  of  passage.  It  was, 
i however,  found  that  the  Russians  had  strongly 
! defended  all  those  placea  The  weakened  army, 

I freezing  and  starv'iiig,  could  not  force  the  stream 
in  the  face  of  such  formidable  hostile  batteries. 
He  finally  determined  to  attempt  a passage  at 
I Studzianca,  a village  a little  to  the  right  of 
Borisoff,  The  river  was  here  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  six  feet  deep.  It  was  a 
desperate  venture.  There  was  no  bridge.  The 
stream  was  filled  with  fioating  ice.  The  land- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  was  in  a marsh,  sur- 
rounded by  heights,  occupied  by  a powerful  and 
well-organized  army.  Napoleon,  however,  re- 
lied firmly  upon  the  resources  of  his  genius, 
and  upon  the  courage  and  devotion  of  his  fol- 
lowers. With  alacrity  he  made  preparations 
for  the  fearful  enterprise. 

Ho  collected  all  the  remaining  Eagles  of  the 

vxtuld  not  consent  lo  the  diamembennent  of  ihc  Turkish 
Empire  ; and  the  Turka  became  hia  foe  becauae  England 
had  convinced  them,  by  fblec  documenta,  that  Napoleon 
was  co-operating  with  Alexander  ibr  the  eonqueat 
staniioople. 
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several  regiments,  and  caused  them  to  be  burn- 
ed. All  the  unnecessary  carriages  were  de- 
stroyed. Eighteen  hundred  of  his  dismounted 
guard  were  formed  into  two  battaliona  He 
assembled  around  his  own  person,  all  the  offi- 
cers w ho  had  been  able  to  save  their  horses. 
Tljis  corps,  being  fonned  into  a company  of  five 
hundred  officers,  was  denominated  “ the  sacred 
squadron.”  Generals  of  division  performed  the 
functions  of  captains,  and  inferior  officers,  with 
cordial  good-will,  shouldered  the  musket,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  The  spirit  of 
this  feeble  band,  animated  by  the  indomitable 
energy  of  Napoleon,  still  remained  unbroken. 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  the 
troops  again  commenced  their  march  through 
the  dark  pine  forest,  which  there  covers  the 
country.  The  retreating  army  presented  a mot- 
ley array,  of  about  forty  thousand  men,  wom- 
en, and  children.  As  they  approached  Borisoff, 
loud  shouts  were  heard,  which  they  supposed 
arose  from  the  exultant  and  defiant  Russians. 
A party  was  sent  forth  to  reconnoitre.  They 
soon  returned  with  the  almost  blissful  news, 
that  the  corps  of  Marshals  Victor  and  Oudinot 
had  retaken  Borisoff,  and  were  waiting  for  Na- 
poleon. 

The  joy  and  the  anguish  of  this  meeting  of 
the  French  soldiers  can  not  be  described.  Vic- 
tor’s men  w^ere  ignorant  of  the  disasters  which 
the  Grand  Army  had  encountered  since  its  evac- 
uation of  Moscow.  They  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  such  a spectacle  of  misery.  Their 
comrades  presented  themselves  clothed  in  rags, 
pieces  of  carpet,  and  uiitanned  horse  skins. 
Their  feet  were  covered  with  wretched  substi- 
tutes for  shoes.  They  were  emaciate,  haggard, 
frozen,  and  bleeding.  The  veterans  w-ept  to- 
gether over  the  recital  of  hitherto  unheard  of 
woes ; ftiul  all  w ere  horror-stricken,  when  in- 
formed that  this  skeleton  band  of  fugitives  was 
all  that  remained  of  that  triumphant  army, 
which  had  recently  been  proclaimed  through- 
out Europe,  as  the  conquerors  of  the  capital  of 
Russia.  With  the  addition  of  the  divisions  of 
Victor  and  Oudinot,  Napoleon  had  now  twen- 
ty-seven thousand  troops,  and  forty  thousand 
Btragglers. 

Through  all  these  disasters  the  attachment  of 
the  soldiers  to  Napoleon  continued  unbroken. 
“Thus,  amidst  so  many  persons,”  says  Segur, 
“ who  might  have  reproached  him  wdth  their 
misfortunes,  he  nuvrehed  on,  without  the  least 
fear,  speaking  to  one  and  all  without  affectation, 
certain  of  being  respected  as  long  as  glory  could 
command  respect  Knowing  perfectly  that  he 
belonged  to  us,  as  much  as  we  to  him,  his  re- 
nown being  as  it  were  a common  national  prop- 
erty, we  should  have  sooner  turned  our  arms 
against  ourselves,  which  was  the  case  with 
many,  than  against  him,  as  being  the  minor 
suicide. 

“ Some  of  them  fell  and  died  at  his  feet ; and 
though  they  were  in  the  most  frightful  delirium, 
their  suffering  never  gave  its  wanderings  the 


turn  of  reproach,  bnt  of  entreaty.  And,  in  foot, 
did  he  not  share  the  common  danger  ? Who  of 
them  all  risked  so  much  as  he  I Who  had  suf- 
fered the  greatest  loss  in  this  disaster?  If  any 
imprecations  were  ever  uttered  it  was  not  in 
his  presence ; for  it  seemed  that,  of  all  misfor- 
tunes, that  of  incurring  his  displeasure  was  the 
greatest” 

The  river  Beresina  fiows  rapidly  along  its 
channel  a few  miles  beyond  Borisoff.  The  re- 
treating Russians  had  destroyed  the  bridge. 
Upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  they  had 
planted  very  formidable  batteri^  Napoleon 
remained  two  days  at  Borisoff  refreshing  his 
troops..  On  the  26th  a variety  of  movements 
were  made,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  as  to  the 
point  at  which  he  intended  to  cross  the  river. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  secrecy,  arrangements 
were  made  for  constructing  a bridge  where  a 
dense  forest  would  conceal  their  operations  from 
view.  The  Russians,  in  vast  numbers,  occupied 
the  adjacent  heights.  Toe  French  troojis  were 
secret^  all  day  in  the  woods,  ready  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  the  bridge  the  mo- 
ment night  should  come.  Hardly  had  the  win- 
ter’s sun  gone  down  behind  the  frozen  hills,  ere 
they  sprang  to  their  work.  No  fire  could  be 
allowed.  They  worked  through  the  long  and 
I dark  night,  many  of  them  often  up  to  their 
necks  in  water,  and  struggling  against  immense 
masses  of  ice,  which  were  floated  down  by  the 
stream.  The  tires  of  the  wheels  were  wrench- 
ed off  for  cramp-irons,  and  cottages  were  tom 
down  for  timber. 

Napoleon  superintended  the  work  in  person, 
toiling  with  the  rest  He  uttered  not  a word 
which  could  indicate  any  want  of  confidence  in 
this  desperate  adventure.  He  was  surrounded 
by  three  annies,  constituting  a mass  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  “In  this  sit- 
uation,” says  the  Russian  historian  Boiitourlin, 
“ the  most  perilous  in  which  he  had  ever  found 
liimself,  the  great  captain  was  in  no  way  infe- 
rior to  himself  Without  allowing  himself  to 
be  dismayed  by  the  imminence  of  his  danger, 
he  dared  to  measure  it  with  the  eye  of  genius, 
and  still  found  resources,  when  a general  loJS 
skillful  and  less  determined  would  not  even  have 
suspected  its  possibility.” 

Tlie  French  generals  deemed  the  passage  of 
the  river  utterly  impracticable.  Rapp,  Mortier, 
and  Ney,  declared  that  if  escape  were  now  ef- 
fected, they  should  forever  after  believe  in  the 
Emperor’s  protecting  star.  Even  Murat,  con- 
stitutionally bold  and  reckless  as  he  was,  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  army. 
He  urged  that  it  was  time  to  relinquish  all 
thoughts  of  resouing  any  but  the  Emperor,  on 
whose  fate  the  salvation  of  France  dei)endod. 
The  soldiers  in  the  ranks  expressed  siniilar  fears 
and  desires.  Some  Polish  officers  volunteered 
to  extricate  Napoleon,  by  guiding  him  through 
obscure  paths  in  the  forest  to  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia.  Poniatowski,  who  commanded  the  Po- 
j lish  division,  offered  to  pledge  his  life  for  the 
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success  of  the  enterprise ; but  Nspoleon  prompt- 
ly rejected  the  suggestion,  as  implying  a cow- 
i^ly  and  dishonorable  flight  He  would  not 
fors^e  the  army  in  this  hour  of  its  greatest 
periL 

“Napoleon,”  says  Segur,  “at  once  rejected 
this  project  as  infamous,  as  being  a cowardly 
flight;  he  was  indignant  that  any  one  should 
dare  to  think,  for  a moment,  that  he  would 
abandon  his  army,  so  long  ns  it  was  in  danger. 
He  was,  however,  not  at  all  displeased  with 
Murat,  either  because  that  prince,  in  making 
the  proposition,  had  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  firmness,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  because  he  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a 
mark  of  devotion,  and  because,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sovereign,  the  first  quality  is  attachment  to  his 
person.” 

At  last  the  day  faintly  dawned  in  the  east 
The  Russian  watch-fires  began  to  pale.  Napo- 
leon, by  the  movements  of  the  preceding  day, 
had  effectually  deceived  his  foes.  The  bewil- 
dered Russian  admiral  consequently  coruinenced 
withdrawing  his  forces  from  Studziauca,  just  as 
Napoleon  commenced  concentrating  his  army 
there.  The  French  generals,  who  were  anxious- 
ly, with  their  glasses,  peering  through  the  dusk 
of  the  morning  to  the  opposite  heights,  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw  the 
Russians  rapidly  retreating.  The  Russians  had 
received  orders  to  hasten  to  a point  some  eight- 
een miles  down  the  river,  where  the  admiral 
was  convinced,  by  the  false  demonstrations  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  French  intended  to  attempt 
the  pa.s8age. 

Oudinot  and  Rapp  hastened  to  the  Emperor 
witli  the  joyful  tidings.  Napoleon  exclnimed, 
“Then  I have  outwitted  the  admiral.”*  A 
squadron  of  horsemen  swam,  on  their  skeleton 
steeds,  through  the  icy  waves,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  opjwsite  bank,  llie  bridge  was  soon 
iiaiblicd,  and  two  light  rafts  were  constructed. 
The  passage  of  the  troops  was  now  urged  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  In  the  course  of  a few 
hours,  the  engineers  succeeded  in  constructing 
another  bridge  for  the  transportation  of  the 
baggage  and  the  cannon.  During  the  whole  of 
that  bleak  winter’s  day,  and  of  the  succeeding 
night,  the  French  army,  with  its  encumbering 
multitude  of  stragglers,  were  crowding  across 
these  narrow  defiles.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Russians  began  to  return.  They  ])hinted  their 
batt<*ries  upon  the  adjacent  heiglits,  nTi<l  swept 
the  bridges  with  a storm  of  cannon-balls.  I'ar- 
ly  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  foe  Imd  ac- 
cumulated in  such  numbers,  as  to  be  ]tre|)ared 
to  make  a simultaneous  attack  upon  tin*  French 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Naj)o!e<Mi  b i 1 ••ross- 
ed  with  the  advanced  guard.  On  nttnif  ’ / the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  he  e.\'claimed.  ‘ \ rtar 

still  reigns.” 

An  awful  conflict  now  ensued.  'I'li'  )'  ins 
were  iinjjclled  by  the  eonfiderico  of  s i • ’'  e 
French  were  nerved  by  the  enenrie  * ' • . 

* Adniiral  Tcliiichagofl*. 


In  the  midst  of  this  demoniac  scene  of  horror, 
mutilation,  and  blood,  a fearful  tempest  arose, 
howling  through  the  dark  forests,  and  swee^ 
ing  with  hurricane  fury  over  the  embattling 
hosts.  One  of  the  frail  bridges  broke  beneath 
the  weight  of  artillery,  baggage,  and  troops 
with  which  it  woe  burdened.  A vast  and 
frenzied  crowd  were  struggling  at  the  heads 
of  the  bridges.  Cannon-balls  plowed  through 
the  living,  tortured  mass.  They  trampled  upon 
each  other.  Multitudes  were  crowded  into  the 
stream,  and  with  shrieks,  wdiich  pierced  through 
the  thunders  of  the  battle,  sank  beneath  the 
floating  ice.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  nev- 
er more  conspicuous  than  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  the  testimony  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  that  no 
other  man  could  have  accomplished  what  he  ac- 
complished in  the  awful  passage  of  the  Beresina. 

Undismayed  the  terrific  scene  and  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  peril,  he  calmly  studied  all  his 
chances,  and,  with  his  feeble  band,  completely 
thwarted  and  overthrew'  his  multitudinous  foea 
It  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  precise  numbers 
in  this  engagement  According  to  Segur,  who 
is  perhaps  the  best  authority  to  whom  we  can 
refer,  Napoleon  had  but  twenty-seven  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  these  w'ere  exhausted,  half 
famished,  and  miserably  clothed  and  armed. 
There  w’ere  also  forty  thousand  stragglers  and 
wounded,  embarrassing  his  movements  and 
claiming  his  care.  Sixty  thousand  Russians, 
well  fed  and  perfectly  armed,  surrounded  him. 
General  Wittgenstein,  with  forty  thousand  ef- 
fective men,  marched  upon  the  portion  of  the 
army  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the  stream. 
Marshal  Victor,  with  but  six  thousand  men, 
baffled  all  his  efforts,  and  for  hours  held  this 
vast  force  at  bay.  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  attacked  the  columns 
which  had  crossed.  Ney,  with  eight  thousand 
troops,  plunged  into  the  dense  mass  of  foes, 
drove  them  before  him,  and  took  six  thousand 
prisoners. 

Through  all  these  awful  hours  the  engineers 
worke<l  in  preserving  and  repairing  the  bridges, 
with  coolness  which  no  perils  could  disturK 
The  darkness  of  the  night  put  no  end  to  the 
conflict.  The  Russians,  trained  their  guns  to 
bear  upon  the  confused  mass  of  men,  horses, 
and  wagons,  crowding  and  overwhelming  the 
bridges. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
a little  boat,  carr3ing  a mother  and  her  two 
children,  was  overturned  the  floating  ice. 
A soldier  plunged  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river,  and,  b}'  great  exertions,  saved  the  3-oiing- 
est  of  the  two  children.  The  poor  little  thing, 

; in  tones  of  despair,  kept  crjdng  for  its  mother. 
The  tender-hearted  soldier  was  heard,  endeav- 
oring to  soothe  it,  saying,  “Do not  cry.  I will 
not  abandon  you.  You  shall  want  for  nothing. 

1 will  be  your  father.” 

Women  were  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
struggling  against  the  floating  ice,  with  their 
cliiUiren  in  their  arms.  And  when  the  mother 
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was  completely  snbmefged  in  the  cold  flood,  her 
stiffened  arms  were  seen  still  holding  her  child 
abore  the  wayea  Across  this  bridge  the  sol- 
diers bore  tenderly  the  orphan  child,  which 
Marshal  Ney  had  sayed  at  Smolensk. 

Many  persons  were  crushed  and  ground  to 
pieces,  by  the  rush  of  heayy  carriages.  Bands 
of  soldiers  cleared  their  way  across  the  bridge, 
through  the  encumbering  crowd,  with  their 
bayonets  and  their  swords.  The  wounded  and 
the  dead  were  trampled  miserably  under  their 
feet  Night  came,  cold,  dark,  and  dreaiy,  and 
did  but  increase  these  awful  calamities.  Every 
thing  was  covered  with  snow.  The  black  mass 
of  men,  horses  and  carriages,  traversing  this 
white  surface,  enabled  the  Russian  artillery 
men,  from  the  heights  which  they  occupied, 
unerringly  to  direct  their  fire.  The  howling 
of  the  tempest,  the  gloom  of  midnight,  the  in- 
cessant flash  and  roar  of  artillery,  the  sweep 
of  cannon  balls,  through  the  dense  mass,  and 
the  frightful  explosion  of  shells,  the  whistling 
of  bullets,  the  vociferations  and  shouts  of  the 
soldiers,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  of  the 
despairing,  the  wild  hurras  of  the  Cossacks,  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  which 
demoniac  war,  has  ever  exhibited.  The  record 
alone,  one  would  think  enough  to  appal  the 
most  selfish  and  merciless  lover  of  military 
glory.  At  last  Victor,  having  protected  the 
passage  of  all  the  regular  troops,  led  his  val- 
iant corps  across,  and  set  fire  to  the  bridges. 
The  numbers  lost  on  this  occasion,  has  never 
been  ascertained.  When  the  ice  melted  in  the 
spring,  twelve  thousand  dead  bodies,  were  drag- 
ged from  the  river. 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  Emperor  resumed 
his  march.  Each  hour  brought  an  accumula- 
tion of  horrors.  For  four  days  the  army  pass- 
ed along  the  icy  road,  marking  their  path  by 
an  awful  trail  of  frozen  corpses.  On  the  8d  of  De- 
cember they  arrived  at  Molodeczno.  Here  they 
were  met  by  convoys,  sent  to  them  from  Wilna, 
and  found  provisions  and  forage  in  abundance. 
The  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  every 
thing  which  could  embarrass  the  movements 
of  the  army,  were  sent  forward  under  an  es- 
cort to  Wilna.  Several  thousand  fresh  horses 
were  obtained,  and  the  cavalry  remoimted. 
The  artillery  was  repnired ; and  the  troops, 
refreshed  and  reorganized,  were  placed  in 
marching  order. 

But  inteUigenca  was  also  brought  to  Napo- 1 
Icon  that  portions  of  Prussia,  taking  advantage 
of  his  reverses,  were  arming  against  him ; and 
that  even  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  deeming 
this  a favorable  hour  to  put  down  democracy 
in  France,  were  assuming  a hostile  attitude. 
Napoleon  called  a council  of  all  his  ofiicers,  re- 
late to  them  these  new  impending  perils,  and 
informed  them  of  his  consequent  determination 
to  return  speedily  to  Paris.  The  Generals  unan- 
imously approved  of  this  design.  Ha,  however, 
remained  with  the  army  two  days  longed.  On 
the  6th  the  troops  arrived  at  SmorgonL 
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They  were  new  within  the  borders  of  ancient 
Poland  Though  still  within  the  dominions 
of  Russia,  they  here  met  with  sympathy  and 
friends.  The  great  difilculties  of  the  retreat 
were  now  surmounted.  Napoleon  invited  all 
his  Marshals  to  sup  with  him.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  repast,  he  informed  them  that  he 
should  set  out  that  night  for  France.  He  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  soon  return  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  re- 
peat the  conquest  which  the  frost  had  retarded. 

“I  leave,”  said  he,  “the  command  of  the  army 
to  the  King  of  Naples.  1 hope  that  you  will 
obey  him  as  you  would  me,  and  that  the  most 
perfect  harmony  will  reign  among  you.  He  then 
embraced  them  all  and  took  leave.  It  was  ten 
o’clock  at  night  Two  sledges  were  drawn  up 
before  the  door.  The  officers  gathered  sadly 
and  affectionately  around  the  Emperor.  Na 
poleon  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  sledges,  with 
Caulaincourt  by  his  side.  Duroe  and  Lobau 
followed  in  the  other  sledge.  Their  only  escort 
consisted  of  a few  Poles  of  the  Royal  Guard. 

For  leaving  the  army  under  these  circum- 
stances, Napoleon  has  been  severely  censured. 
It  has  been  called  a shameful  and  a cowardly 
abandonment  A Russian  historian  has,  how- 
ever, been  more  just  General  Boutourlin,  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  says, 

“Various  judgments  have  been  formed  re- 
specting this  departure.  Yet  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  justify  it  Napoleon  was 
not  merely  the  general  of  the  army,  which  he 
left ; and  since  the  fate  of  all  France  was  depend 
ent  upon  his  ‘person,  it  is  clear  that,  under  ex 
isting  circumstances,  his  first  duty  was,  less  to 
witness  the  death-throes  of  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  than  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  great 
empire  which  he  ruled.  Now  he  could  not  per 
form  that  duty  better  than  by  going  to  Pari% 
that  by  his  presence,  he  might  hasten  the  or- 
ganization of  new  armies,  to  replace  that  which 
he  had  lost” 

Even  Bourrienne,  though  nnable  to  conceal 
the  hostility  with  which  he  was  animated,  ex- 
claims, “It  is  not  without  indignation  that  I 
have  heard  that  departnre  attributed  by  some 
to  cowardice  and  fear.  Napoleon  a coward! 
They  know  nothing  of  his  character  who  say 
BO.  Tranquil  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  was 
never  more  happy  than  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  reference  to  this  astonishing  retreat,  Col- 
onel Napier  says,  with  candor  which  honors  his 
character,  and  which  proves  him  to  have  been 
indeed  a magnanimous  foe, 

“To  have  struggled  with  hope  under  such 
astounding  difficulties,  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  greatest  minds.  But,  like  the 
Emperor,  to  calculate  and  combine  the  most  stu- 
pendous efforts  with  calmness  and  acenraoy; 
to  seize  every  favorable  chance  with  unerring 
rapidity ; to  sustain  every  reverse  with  undis- 
turbed constancy,  never  urged  to  rashness  by 
despair,  yet  enterprising  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  daring,  consistent  with  reason,  was  a display 
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of  intellectiud  greatneai^  so  surpassing,  that  it 
is  not  without  justice  Napoleon  has  been  called, 
in  reference  as  well  to  past  ages  as  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  foremost  of  mankind.*’ 

**  During  fourteen  days  and  nights,*  says 
Caulaincourt,  **  which  followed  the  disasters  of 
Moscow,  1 am  enabled  to  affirm  that  neyer, 
under  any  circumstances,  did  1 see  him  manifest 
such  heroic  magnanimity.  Seated  by  my  side 
m a narrow  sledge,  exp(Dsed  to  every  kind  of 
danger,  suffering  severely  from  cold,  and  often 
(nun  hunger,  for  we  could  not  stop  any  where ; 
leaving  behind  him  the  scattered  wrecks  of  his 
army,  Napoleon’s  courage  never  forsook  him. 
Yet  his  spirit  was  not  buoyed  by  any  illusory 
hope.  He  had  sounded  the  depth  of  the  abyss. 
His  eagle  eye  had  scanned  the  prospect  before 
him.” 

** Cauiaincourt,”  said  he,  "this  is  a serious 
state  of  things;  but  rest  assured  my  courage 
will  not  flinch.  My  star  is  clouded ; but  all  is 
not  lost  In  three  months  I shall  have  on  foot 
a million  of  armed  citizens,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  fine  troops  of  the  line.  I,  the  Em- 
peror, am  only  a man.  But  all  Frenchmen 
know  that  on  that  man  depend  the  destinies  of 
their  country,  the  destinies  of  their  familiei^  and 
the  safety  of  their  homes.” 

After  a very  narrow  escape  from  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians,  Napoleon  passed  rapidly 
through  Wilna ; and  on  the  10th  of  December 
entered  W arsaw.  The  Abb4  de  Pradt,  who  was 
then  the  French  embassador  at  Warsaw,  has 
given  a very  singular  account  in  his  **  Embassy 
to  Warsaw  in  1812,”  of  an  interview  he  had,  at 
that  time,  with  the  Emperor.  It  is  regarded 
by  Napoleon’s  friends  as  a gross  caricature,  in- 
tended to  represent  him  in  an  odious  light. 

Napoleon,  at  St  Helena,  referring  to  tiie 
Abb4  de  Pradt,  said,  "But  the  Abb6  did  not 
<folfill,  at  Warsaw,  any  of  the  objects  which  had 
(been  intended.  On  the  contrary  he  did  a great 
ideal  of  mischief  Reports  against  him  poured 
lia  from  every  quarter.  Even  the  young  men, 
the  clerks  attached  to  the  embassy,  were  sur- 
pnised  at  his  conduct,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
aoense  him  of  maintaining  an  understanding  j 
wiith  the  enemy,  which  1 by  no  means  believed. 
3u€  he  certaifdy  had  a long  talk  with  me,  vfhich 
he  mierepreienU,  as  might  have  been  expected; 
and  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
dslKrering  a long  prosing  speech,  which  appear- 
ed to  me  a mere  string  of  absurdity  and  imper- 
tinence, that  I scrawled,  on  the  corner  of  the 
chimney-piece,  the  order  to  withdraw  him  from 
hk  embassy,  and  to  send  him,  os  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  France ; a circumstance  which  was  the 
^sause  of  a good  deal  of  merriment  at  the  time, 
and  which  the  Abb4  seems  very  desirous  of 
concealing.* 


* The  AbM  de  Pradt  subsequently  wrote  of  Napoleon 
tn  a (kr  more  appreciative  tone.  Las  Cases,  in  his  Memo- 
nal  of  St.  Helena,  says,  At  this  part  of  my  journal  were 

inaerted  several  pages,  AiU  of  details,  very  disereditaMe  to 
the  Arehhisliop  of  Mallnse  (tbs  Abhd  de  Predt)  which 


I It  will  be  found,  in  a aoeeeeding  ^ip4g?, 

; that  the  Abbd  subsequently  paid  a noble  Unb- 
I ute  to  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  in- 
dignantly repelled  the  insulta  which  the 
heaped  upon  their  (alien  foe.  Napoleon,  who 
I is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  <Nse  of 
the  most  forgiving  of  men,  was  much  graUfied 
by  this  virtual  amende, 

Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  the  perfidy  of 
his  feudal  allies.  The  celenty  of  his  move- 
ments alone  prevented  his  bei^  made  a pris- 
oner, as  he  passed  through  Bavaria.  He  wa% 
however,  reserved  for  a more  melanchdiy  fate 
than  that  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Earth 
could  have  no  heavier  woes  for  him,  than  the 
lingering  torments  of  St  Helena,  llie  Empe- 
ror drove  forward,  without  intermission, 
night  and  by  day.  At  one  o'clock  m the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  December,  his  solitary  sledge 
entered  the  streets  of  Dresden.  But  a few 
months  before,  Napoleon  had  left  that  city,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificence  such  as  no  earthly 
monarch  has  ever  equaled.  He  immediately 
held  a long  private  conference  with  the  king 
of  Saxony,  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  all 
his  allies.  Again  entering  his  sledge,  and  out- 
stripping even  his  couriers  in  spe^  in  four 
days  he  reached  Park. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December. 
The  Empress,  sick,  anxious,  and  extremely  de- 
jected, had  just  retired  to  rest,  at  the  Tuileriea 
She  supposed  that  the  Emperor  was  still  strug- 
gling with  his  foes,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds 
of  Russia.  Suddenly  the  voices  of  men  were 
heard  in  the  ante-chamber.  A cry  from  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  made  the  Empress  aware 
that  something  extraordinaiy  had  happened. 
In  her  alarm  she  leaped  from  the  bed.  At 
moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a man,  en- 
veloped in  furs,  rushed  in  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms.  It  was  the  Emperor. 

The  news  of  the  Emperor’s  arrival  api«ad 
rapidly  through  the  metropolis.  Napoleon  had 
issued  a bulletin,  frankly  communicating  the 
whole  extent  of  the  disaster,  which  had  been 
encountered.  He  had  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever at  concealment  Though  the  bulletin  had 
been  dispatched  from  the  army,  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor,  it  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  until  the  morning  after  his  return.  The 
important  document  was  immediately  publish- 
ed. A calamity  so  awful  and  so  unexpected, 
fiUed  Paris  with  amazement  and  consternation. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Emperor 
held  a levee.  It  was  numerously  attended 
Gloom  and  anxiety  pervaded  every  counte- 


were  received  from  the  Emperor’s  own  mouth  or  coUeoted 
Arom  the  individuals  about  him.  I,  however,  strike  them 
oot  in  consideration  of  the  satisfkction  which  I was  ia- 
rornied  the  Emperor  subsequently  expertsneed  in  iwnislas 
M.  do  Pradt’s  Coneordats.  For  my  own  part  I am  per- 
fectly satiafled  with  numerous  other  testimonies  of  the 
same  nature,  and  derived  Aom  the  same  source.  An 
honorable  and  voluntary  aeknowledfment  is  a thoitsiisl 
timea  better  than  all  the  racana  that  eaa  ha  haapei  an  m 
ollhnder.’* 
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nai»e«.  The  Emperor  eppeered  eehn.  He  made 
DO  attempt  to  erade  the  questions,  which  all 
Were  so  anxious  to  ask.  Frankly  and  fuUy  he 
eemmunicated  the  details  of  the  retreat. 

^'Moecow/*  said  he,  **had  fallen  into  our 
power.  We  had  surmounted  everv  obstacle. 
The  conflagration  eren,  had  in  no  way  lessened 
the  prosperous  state  of  our  affaire  But  the 
rigor  of  winter  induced  upon  the  army  the 
most  fnghtfhl  calamitiesb  In  a few  nights  all 
was  changed.  Cruel  losses  were  experienced. 
They  would  hare  broken  my  heart,  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  I had  been  accessible  to 
any  other  sentiments,  but  the  welfare  of  my 
people  I desire  peace.  It  is  necessary.  On 
four  different  occasions,  since  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  I have  solemnly  made  offer 
of  it  to  my  enemies.  But  I will  never  conclude 
a treaty,  but  on  terms  honorable  and  suitable 
to  the  grandeur  of  my  empire.” 

After  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  from  the 
army,  the  cold  increased  in  intensity.  As  they 
approached  Wilna,  the  mercury  sank  to  86*  be- 
low xero,  Fahrenheit  The  misery  which  en- 
sued can  never  be  told.  Sixty  thousand  men, 
troops  and  stragglers,  had  crossed  the  Beresina. 
Twenty  thousand  had  since  Joined  them.  Of 
these  eighty  thousand,  scarce  forty  thousand 
reached  Wilna.  This  destruction  was  caused 
almost  entirely  by  the  cold.  The  Russians  who 
were  in  pursuit^  perished  as  miserably  as  did 
the  French.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  but  well 
attested,  that  the  soldiers  from  a more  southern 
clime  endured  the  cold  better  than  did  the 
native  Russians. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  French  arrived 
at  Kowno,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  On 
the  13th  they  crossed  the  bridge,  but  about 
thirty  thousand  in  number.  The  “Old  Guard” 
was  now  reduced  to  three  hundred  men.  They 
still  marched  proudly,  preserving,  even  unto 
death,  their  martial  and  indomitable  air.  The 
heroic  Ney,  through  miracles  of  suffering  and 
1 alor,  bad  covered  the  rear,  through  this  awful 
retreat.  The  march  from  Viasma  to  the  Nie- 
men, had  occupied  thirty -seven  days  and  nights. 
During  this  time,  four  rear  guards  had  melted 
away,  under  his  command.  Receiving  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  the  number  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  two  thousand,  then  to  one  thousand, 
then  to  five  hundred,  and  finally,  to  fifty  or  six- 
ty. He  would  then  obtain  a fresh  supply  to  be 
strewn  in  death,  along  the  road.  Even  more 
perislied  from  fatigue  and  the  cold,  than  from 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  way  he  conducted  the  re- 
treat Each  afternoon,  at  about  five  o’clock, 
he  selected  some  commanding  position,  and 
■topped  the  advance  of  the  Russians.  His  sol- 
diers then,  for  a few  hours,  obtained  such  food 
and  rest  as  was  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances. At  ten  o’clock  he  again  resumed,  un- 
der cover  of  the  night,  his  retreat  At  day- 
break, which  was  about  seven  o’clock,  he  again 
took  position,  and  rested  until  ten  o’clock.  By 


this  time  the  enemy  usually  made  bis  appear- 
ance. Cautiously  retiring,  Ney  fought  them 
back  all  day  long,  making  as  much  progress  as 
he  could,  until  five  o’clock  in  the  evening;  when 
he  again  took  position. 

In  order  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  Goo- 
sacks,  powder  and  shells  were  placed  in  the 
wagons,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  aban- 
don, and  a long  lighted  fuse  attached.  The 
Cossacks,  observing  the  smoke,  dared  not  ap- 
proach until  after  the  explosion.  Thus,  ISot 
more  than  a month,  by  night  and  by  day,  Ney 
struggled  along  against  blinding  storms  of  snow, 
and  freexing  gales,  with  his  ranks  plowed  by 
the  shot  and  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 

At  Kowno,  Marshal  Ney  collected  seven 
hundred  fresh  troops,  and  planting  a battery 
of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  beat  back  the 
enemy  during  the  whole  day,  while  the  army 
was  defiling  across  the  bridge.  As  these  troops 
melted  away  before  the  fire  of  the  foe,  he  seked 
a musket,  and  with  difficulty,  rallied  thirty  men 
to  stand  by  his  side.  At  last,  having  seen  every 
man  safely  across  the  river,  he  slowly  retired, 
proudly  facing  the  enemy.  The  bullets  flew 
thickly  around  him.  Still  he  disdained  to  tom 
his  back  upon  the  foe,  or  to  quicken  his  pace. 
Deliberately  walking  backward,  be  fired  the 
last  bullet  at  the  advancing  Russians,  and  threw 
his  gun  into  the  stream.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
“ Grand  Army,”  who  left  the  Russian  territory. 

General  Dumas  was  seated  in  the  house  of  n 
French  physician,  on  the  German  side  of  the 
river,  when  a man  entered,  enveloped  in  a large 
cloak.  His  beard  was  long  and  matted.  His 
emaciate  visage  was  blackened  with  gunpow- 
der. His  whiskers  were  singed  by  fire.  But 
his  eyes  beamed  with  the  lustre  of  an  indomi- 
table mind. 

^ At  last  I am  here,”  said  he,  as  he  threw  him- 
self into  a chair.  ” What!  General  Dumas,  do 
you  not  know  meP 

“No,”  was  the  reply ; “ who  are  youf” 

“ I am  the  rear  guard  of  the  Grand  Army,  Mar- 
shal Ney.  I have  fired  the  last  musket-shot  on 
the  bridge  of  Kowno.  I have  thrown  into  the 
Niemen  the  last  of  our  arms ; and  I have  walk- 
ed hither,  as  you  see  me,  across  the  forest* 

* Dorinf  the  Russian  canpalgn,  France  is  believed  to 
have  lost  about  three  hundred  and  HAy  thousand  soldiprs  ; 
a hundred  thousand  were  killed  in  the  advance  and  retreat, 
a hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  died  fVom  hunger,  flitigne,  and 
the  severity  of  the  cUnute,  and  about  a hundred  thoaaand 
remained  priaonera  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruaeiana,  not  more 
than  half  of  whom  ever  returned  to  France.  The  account 
has  been  swollen,  by  Including  the  Jews,  snttlers,  women 
and  children  who  Ibllowed  the  army,  and  by  those  who 
joined  it  in  its  retreat  ftom  Moscow,  amounting  to  about 
AAy  thousand  persona.  U pwsrd  of  sixty  thousand  horses 
were  destroyed,  a thousand  cannon,  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  wagons  and  carriages. 

**  Alexander’s  losses  have  never  been  well  ascertained : 
but  including  the  papulation  of  the  abandoned  cities,  who 
perished  A>r  want  of  food  and  shelter,  they  must  have  Air 
exceeded  those  of  the  invaders.  In  commemoration  of  hit 
deliverance,  the  Cxar  caused  a medal  to  be  struck,  remark 
able  for  the  simplicity  and  literal  truth  of  the  inscription 
^Nottous^nottomi^MtoTkynanu.  January^  ' 
->M.  I.AUiBNT  Di  L’Anokevx,  vol.  ii.  p IH* 
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JOHN  PALLISER,  by  birth  an  Iriahman,  by 
edacation  an  Oxford  man — «ix  feet  four  in 
height,  with  inexhaustible  spirits  and  humor,  a 
taste  for  the  polka,  a talent  for  singing  and  mak- 
ing himself  agreeable  in  all  company,  a fearless 
horseman,  a tolerable  cook,  and  a de^  shot,  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  excitement  of  European  game, 
panting  for  fresh  Adds  and  pastures  new^^leter- 
mined  to  take  himself  to  the  prairies,  and  to  have 
a shot  at  the  buffalo  and  the  grizzly  bear.  In 
his  voyage  out  to  America  he  had  for  one  fellow- 
traveler  General  Tom  Thumb,  whose  great  amuse- 
ment was  climbing  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tall 
Irishman,  and  then  making  a perilous  descent  at 
one  leap  to  the  bottom  of  his  shooting-jacket,  un- 
til by  repeated  droppings  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
ment gave  way.  At  New  Orleans,  he  commenced 
operations  in  the  marshes  by  waging  war  on 
snipe  to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  brace,  and  the 
following  day  took  the  solo  parts,  first  of  Goliah, 
and  then  of  Saul,  in  the  oratorio  of  David,  per- 
formed by  amateurs  to  purchase  a new  organ  for 
an  Episcopalian  church. 

In  Arkansas  Mr.  Palliser  shot  deer  by  night, 
with  a fire-pan,  and  carried  ofif  seven  deer-skins 
for  buck-skin  clothes,  as  trophies.  Here,  too, 
he  met  his  first  experience  of  the  hospitality  of 
American  sportsmen,  and  tried  his  first  experi- 
*nont  in  camping  out.  He  remarks  It  is  only 
when  left  to  our  own  resources  that  we  sportsmen 
feel  how  very  helpless  we  are  rendered  by  our 
civilization.  Very  delightful  is  the  refinement 
of  sport  in  England,  rising  not  too  early,  shaving 
with  hot  water,  and  tea  cream-soften^  waiting 
for  you  in  the  breakfast-room,  guns  clean  as  if  | 
not  used  the  day  before,  the  gamekeeper  follow- 
ing with  the  load  of  shot,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
awaiting,  without  any  stint  in  consequence  of  the 
birds  being  wild,  or  your  phooting  nervous.  Such 
were  my  thoughts  as,  for  the  first  time,  I sat  soli- 
tary by  my  fire ; but  they  presented  themselves 
much  more  forcibly  on  subsequent  occasions 
when,  tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  I encamped  after 
a day’s  unsuccessful  hunting  on  one  of  the  wild 
plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  His  first  night’s 
lonely  camp  was  marked  by  the  stealthy  approach 
of  something  in  the  dark ; which  something  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a panther.  He  became  tired  of  tame 
life  in  Arkansas,  and  joined  a fur  party  traveling 
ncross  the  prairies  from  Independence  to  the  Yel- 
low Stone  River.  On  this  journey,  daily  before 
•unset,  they  unsaddled  and  unpacked  the  horses ; 
formed  with  the  pack  a circular  inclosure  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  hobbled  out  the  horses 
with  straps  and  chains  to  prevent  their  straying ; 
then  cut  and  gathered  wood,  kindled  fires,  fetched 
water  in  kettles,  put  meat  on  to  cook,  roasted 
cofieo-berries,  pounded  them  in  deer-skins  on  the 
stump  of  a tree  with  the  back  of  a hatchet,  put 
them  in  the  cofTee-pot  and  boiled  them ; then, 
the  meat  being  cooked,  set  to  work  to  eat,  made 
beds  of  saddle-cloths  ^md  bufialo  robes,  then 
smoked  their  pipes,  and  so  to  sleep,  as  only  trav- 
alers  in  the  prairie  can  sleep. 


One  day  they  arrived  at  a lake,  and  camped 
when  their  meat  was  exhausted  and  they  had 
nothing  but  beans  to  eat ; so  our  sportsman  wan 
set  to  work  to  kill  ducks  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Pai- 
liser  naively  observes : **  I bad  to  work  hard  fur 
my  ducks  that  evening.  They  all  fell  into  the 
water  and  I had  to  swim  for  them,  but  they  fbnneri 
a great  addition  to  the  bailed  beans  we  had  been 
reduced  to.” 

After  a long  journey,  eometimes  **  struggling 
through  immense  wastes  where,  feeling  my  own 
insignificance,  I seemed  carried  back  to  some 
long  past  age,  and  as  though  encroaching  on  the 
territories  of  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon,” 
Mr.  Palliser  reached  Fort  Vermilion  and  found 
it  surrounded  by  a camp  of  six  hundred  Sioux 
Indians  just  returned  from  a successful  foray; 
so  he  witnessed  a scalp  dance,  and  then  bought 
the  scalp  and  the  **  poor  devil’s  head-dress  made 
of  the  scalp  of  a bla^  bear,  for  fifteen  rounds  of 
ammunition.  ’ ’ He  also  got  up  a subscription  and 
purchased  a poor  woman  prisoner,  whom  the 
Indians  were  about  to  put  to  death  with  great 
solemnity,  and  set  her  free  at  night.  She  finally 
esc^ied : running  all  night,  guiding  her  course 
by  the  stars  and  concealed  all  day ; ao  that  in 
two  days  and  nights  she  reached  her  husband  and 
children,  “half  starved  but  very  happy.” 

In  spite  of  savage  Indians,  who  sometimes 
shot  at  him  by  mistake,  and  nights  in  the  prairie 
— where  he  woke  in  the  morning  and  found  him- 
self lying  in  a pool  of  water— on  he  went,  now 
starving,  now  feasting  on  the  spoils  of  his  gun, 
until,  as  the  winter  set  in,  he  reached  Fort  Union. 
There  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  were  one  after 
another  laid  up  with  the  mumps ; until,  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  meat  depended  entirely  on  the  travd- 
er.  One  day  he  set  out  covered  with  a white 
blanket,  and  “stalked”  a herd  of  buffalo  in  the 
snow  so  successfully,  that  he  crept  about  unde- 
tected for  an  hour  and  laid  five  of  the  fattest  low ; 
“ then  the  herd  bolted  in  a body,  tossing  their 
shaggy  heads  and  plowing  up  the  snow,”  He 
cut  out  the  tongues  of  those  he  had  killed  ; and, 
leaving  a blanket  on  one  animal,  a cap  on  another, 
a pocket-handkerchief  fioating  from  the  head  of 
a third,  to  scare  the  wolves,  “ set  off  full  speed 
for  the  fort ; for  it  was  pudding  day,  and  worth 
while  to  make  haste.”  He  entered  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve  and  feasted  on  bufifalo  and 
venison  of  his  own  providing,  “ dressed  in  deli- 
cious bear’s  grease  and  buffalo  marrow,  by  a 
capital  cook.” 

Listen  to  that,  ye  Norfolk  pheasant-slaughter- 
ers, and  hide  your  humbled  heads!  Practice 
makes  perfect.  After  a time  Mr.  Palliser  flayed, 
cut  up,  and  disposed  of  his  game  as  neatly  as  any 
Indian  hunter,  and  congratulates  himself  on  driv- 
ing a good  trade  as  a dead  shot,  by  earning  whits 
wolf-skins  worth  two-and-a-half  dollars  eadi. 
But  he  was  not  destined  to  slay  buffaloes  scath- 
Icss.  After  firing  four  times  at  an  old  bufiUo, 
our  hunter  walked  up  and  lodged  a final  riioC, 
when  the  old  brute  charged,  pursued,  and  over- 
took him.  “ I swerved  suddenly  on  one  side  Is 
escape  the  shock,  but  to  my  horror,  I ^led  in 
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dodging  him;  ha  bolted  roond  quicker  than  I 
did,  avoiding  me  barely  time  to  protect  my  stom- 
ach with  the  stock  of  my  ride,  and  to  turn  side- 
ways in  hopes  of  getting  between  his  horns,  when 
he  came  plump  upon  me  with  a shock  like  an 
earthquake ; one  horn  shivered  my  ride-stock,  the 
other  tore  my  clothes.  I dew  in  mid  air,  scat- 
tering the  prairie  hens  that  hung  from  my  belt  in 
aJ  directions,  and  fell  unhnit  in  the  snow,  while 
iny  dying  victim  subsided  not  quite  over  me  in  a 
snowdriR.*’ 

Some  time  after  tins  adventure,  Mr.  Palliser 
purchased  from  an  Indian  woman  a magnidcent 
dog,  whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  of  his 
volume — “Ismah.**  When  purchased,  it  took 
time  and  trouble  to  reconcile  the  animal  to  its 
white  owner;  but  eventually  Ismah  became  a 
liuthful  efficient  servant,  drawing  a small  sledge 
called  a **  travail,**  during  the  day,  and  sleeping 
W his  master’s  bosom  saving  him  from  being 
froaen  to  death  at  night.  With  Ismah  as  sole 
companion,  he  set  out  on  a solitary  winter’s  jour*^ 
ney  along  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Ismah  dragged  ail  the  spare  clothing,  dry  food, 
and  the  desh  of  the  deer  last  shot,  as  they  trav- 
eled along  the  ice.  **  When  I stood  and  looked 
about  to  choose  a convenient  spot  to  camp,  Ismah 
used  to  gase  into  my  face,  and  whine,  as  much 
as  to  say,  * I am  tired  too.*  W^'hen  I trampled 
down  the  snow,  cut  and  strewed  the  willows,  and 
proceeded  to  collect  wood,  he  used  to  watch  me 
eagerly,  and  prick  up  his  ears  when  he  saw  me 
lake  the  dint  and  steel  from  my  pouch,  and  the 
dry  inner  bark  of  the  cotton-wood  tree  from  my 
chest,  in  order  to  kindle  a spark.  The  fire  secure, 

I turned  my  attention  to  him,  unpacked  his  trav- 
ail, and  placed  it  aloft  against  the  side  of  a tree 
to  protect  the  leather  straps  from  the  voracity  of 
wolves.  This  done,  I spread  my  bed  and  filled 
my  kettle,  took  a bandfiiil  of  coffee  berries  from 
my  bag,  washed  them  in  the  cover  of  the  kettle, 
then,  pounding  them,  put  them  in  the  smaller 
kettle,  and  the  meat  in  the  larger  to  boil.  These 
operations  Ismah  used  to  regard  with  intense  in- 
terest. When  sapper  was  over — and  his  share 
was  often  very  scanty — ^he  sat  up  close  beside 
me  as  I smoked  my  pipe  and  sipped  my  coffee. 
When  at  last  I got  into  bed,  he  used  to  lie  down 
with  his  back  close  against  my  shoulders,  and  so 
we  slept  until  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  day- 
light we  rose ; Ismah  submitted  patiently  to  be 
harnessed,  and  we  resumed  our  march. 

**  Ismah’s  relationship  to  the  Lupus  [he  was 
of  the  wolf-dog  breed]  family  was  often  incon- 
venient to  me,  as  he  used  to  run  off  and  play 
with  the  young  Luperkins.  One  day,  after  a 
long  inarch,  while  looking  out  for  a camping 
place,  a she  wolf  crossed  the  ice,  and  in  spite  of 
coaxing  and  threats,  Ismah  set  ofiT  to  join  her. 
I shouted  to  the  wolf,  the  wolf  ran  off,  and  away 
ran  Ismah  after  her,  with  his  travail  behind  him 
loaded  with  every  thing  I possessed  in  the  world. 
1 followed,  shouting,  until  he  disappeared,  and 
then  followed  the  tracks  upon  the  snow,  until 
darkness  obliged  me  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  and 
I found  myself  alone  'bn  a vast  waste  of  snow, 


stretching  around  me  on  every  side,  a hundred 
miles  from  any  human  habitation,  without  warm 
covering  for  the  night,  with  very  little  powder  in 
my  horn,  and  only  two  bullets  in  my  pouch ! I 
turned  back  and  fortunately  made  the  way  to  the 
river  again,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  collected 
fallen  wood,  lighted  a fire,  and  sat  down  to  con- 
sider what  to  do  next  if  Ismah  did  not  return 
The  cold  north  wind  froie  the  perspiration— 
which,  in  the  hot  pursuit,  had  run  down  my  face 
— a&l  formed  icicles  on  my  beard  and  whiskers, 
that  jingled  like  bells  as  I shook  my  head,  and 
dismissed  one  project  after  another.  I took  out 
my  pipe  to  console  myself  with  a smoke;  alas, 
on  feeling  for  tobacco,  that  was  gone  too.  I 
looked  at  the  North  star,  and  calculated,  by  the 
position  of  the  Plow,  that  it  must  have  been 
about  ten  o’clock — the  time  in  England  when  we 
discuss  a bottle  of  the  best  with  our  knees  under 
the  mahogany,  awaiting  the  summons  to  the 
drawing-room.  I endeavored  to  trace  familiar 
faces  in  the  glowing  embers,  till  I almost  heard 
the  rustling  of  fresh  white  er^e  dresses  round 
me;  when  hark!  I did  hear  a rustle — ^it  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer,  and  I recognize  the 
scraping  of  Ismah’s  travail  on  the  snow ; another 
moment  and  the  panting  rascal  was  at  my  aide ! 

Nothing  of  the  load  missing  or  injured.  I laughed 
aloud  from  sheer  joy  at  the  cringing  movements 
by  which  he  showed  how  well  he  knew  that  he 
had  behaved  very  ill,  but  I was  too  well  pleased 
to  beat  him.  I had  nothing  more  to  do  but  un- 
pack, make  my  bed,  cook  our  sapper,  and  go  to 
sleep.” 

On  the  same  journey  the  hunter  again  fell 
short  of  meat ; for  one  day  he  sought  game  in 
vain,  without  coming  on  a single  track.  On  the 
second  day  he  saw  Wapiti  deer,  but  was  unable 
to  get  near  them.  That  night,  tired  and  hungry, 
he  dreamed  continually  of  delicious  feasts  and 
hospitable  friends,  and  waked  all  the  more  hun- 
gry and  disappointed.  On  the  third  day,  having 
had  no  solace  but  a pipe,  he  huntf’d  hard  with- 
out success,  and  suffered  less  from  hunger  than 
on  the  second  day.  He  was  upheld  by  the  con- 
fidence that  sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  in  with 
game.  At  length  he  came  upon  the  fresh  tracks 
of  deer,  zig-zagging,  as  they  do  before  lying 
down.  He  says : **  I remained  perfectly  still, 
looking  intently,  with  eyes  sharpened  by  hunger, 
at  the  copse ; something  stirred  in  the  willows— 
it  was  a deer  going  out  to  feed ; most  fortunately 
he  came  on  toward  me,  slowly  feeding,  until  he 
approached  to  within  about  one  hundred  yards  and 
stopped.  I drew  up  my  rifle ; but  he  came  stiD 
nearer,  feeding  slowly  forward,  until  scarcely  sixty 
yards  off,  when  I took  a steady  deliberate  shot 
as  he  turned  his  flank  toward  me.  I heard  the 
bullet  crack  against  his  shoulder;  he  rushed  a 
short  distance  back,  and  rolled  over  in  the  snow. 

Wood  was  close  at  band.  I made  a fire,  cut, 
broiled,  and  eat  sparingly  of  a little  venison ; fed 
my  dog.  Then  made  a rope  of  the  deer-skin,  and 
dragg^  the  carcass  to  my  camp  of  the  previotw 
night,  cooked  and  eat  an  enoimous  supper,  smoked 
my  pipe,  and  slept  comfortably.” 
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At  length  Mr.  Pallieer  reached  a hunter’s  para- 
dise on  the  Yellow  Stone  River ; built  himself  a 
boat  of  bulls’-hide,  with  willow  frames  to  carry 
his  baggage,  spoils,  and  attendants;  manufac- 
tured a shirt  and  breeches  of  deer-skin,  and  en- 
camped and  enjoyed  himself.  **  If  I wished  to 
shoot  from  horseback,  a ride  of  a few  miles  af- 
forded sport  after  buffalo ; if  to  stalk  Wapiti  deer, 
or  black-tailed,  there  were  plenty  to  be  had,  with 
enough  toil  and  labor  to  afibrd  sport;  grosseM 
corves  (wild  sheep)  were  to  be  seen  balaifting 
themselves  on  the  tops  of  cliffs  as  I sat  in  my 
own  camp ; lots  of  pheasants  were  handy  on  the 
prairie,  antelopes  were  constantly  bounding  past, 
and  many  a prowling  wolf  received  a bullet  while 
feeding  on  offal,  cunningly  disposed  to  tempt  him. 
The  dinners  of  this  Yellow  Stone  camp  would 
make  a European  epicure’s  mouth  water — buf- 
fido  tongues  and  humps,  elk  meat  and  venison, 
antelopes’  livers,  wild  mutton,  and  cat  fish,  which 
is  a sort  of  miniature  fresh-water  dolphin,  white, 
firm,  and  rich,  marrow-bones  of  buffalo  bulls, 
with  a fair  supply  of  coffee  and  sugar bread  is 
not  mentioned. 

But  our  hunter  could  find  no  grizzly  bear.  Their 
fresh  tracks  were  found,  but  the  monsters  were 
gone.  This  grizzly  bear,  when  full  grown,  meas- 
ures eight  feet  six  inches  from  muzzle  to  stem, 
and  about  that  size  round  the  body,  with  feet 
eighteen  inchea  in  length,  armed  with  claws 
five  inches  long-— a lion  can  not  be  more  formid- 
able. 

One  day,  having  shot  a fine  buck,  he  heard 
Dauphin,  a French  Canadian,  one  of  a party  he 
liad  joined,  cry  loudly,  “ Monsieur^  venez  id  V' 
(Gome  here,  sir),  and,  looking  up,  saw  him  dis- 
appearing at  his  best  pace  over  the  brow  of  a hill ; 
Polliser,  following  with  his  loaded  rifle,  beheld  a 
bear  standing  on  his  hind  legs  staring  about  while 
Dauphin,  concealed  behind  a rock,  was  industri- 
ously snapping  a pistol  that  would  not  go  off. 
First  master  and  then  man  took  a shot  with  the 
same  rifie ; and  then  Mr.  Palliser,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Dauphin,  followed  the  enemy 
into  a clump  of  trees,  and  finished  him.  “ He 
was  young,  only  in  his  third  year  ; but  he  meas- 
ured five  feet  four  inches  from  the  rump  to  the 
muzzle,  and  had  he  been  full  grown,  it  would 
certainly  have  fared  badly  with  us.” 

The  next  grizzly  bear  adventure  was  with  a five 
year  old  female  with  two  cubs,  who  chased  Bon- 
charville  as  he  was  washing  his  carbine  at  a river. 
**  I at  first  ran  to  assist  my  companion ; but,  see- 
ing the  bear  at  fault,  I rushed  back  to  secure  my 
horse,  fearing  that,  on  smelling  the  bear,  he  would 
gallop  off  and  be  lost  on  the  prairie  forever. 
Seeing  me  run  the  bear  charged  afier  me;  I 
rolled  the  halter  round  my  arm  and  prepared  to 
face  her — had  my  horse  flinched  I had  been  lost 
— -she  rose  on  her  hind  legs,  then  turned  aside, 
and  followed  her  cubs.  I fired  through  the  bushes, 
but  only  hit  her  far  back  in  the  flank,  on  which 
•he  stopped,  wheeled  round  and  round,  tore  at 
her  side  with  her  teeth  and  claws,  and  allowed 
me,  fortunately,  suflkient  time  to  load  again ; my 


ball  was  hardly  down  when  Boncharvifie  cried 
out,  ^Gardez  wms,  gsrdez  eons,  MomUmr^  eUe 
fonce  encore  V'  (Take  care,  take  care,  sir,  she  is 
after  us  again !)  and  on  she  rushed.  1 had  barely 
time  to  put  on  my  copper  cap  as  she  rose  on  b^ 
hind  legs ; I fired,  and  sent  my  bullet  through 
her  heart.  She  doubled  up,  and  rolled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope ; but  we  did  not  venture  to 
approach  until  we  had  ascertained  she  was  dead 
by  pelting  her  with  sticks  and  stumps.  After 
this,  Dauphin,  with  a stick  and  a coil  of  rope,  set 
out  to  catch  the  young  sucking  bears ; but  Uiey 
fought  BO  hard  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  one, 
and  the  other  bit  and  scratched  so  that  the  ^ 
hunter  was  glad  to  let  him  go.” 

Mr.  Palliser  was  not  content  until  he  had  shot 
three  more  of  these  grizzly  monsters,  of  the  largest 
of  which  he  says,  with  his  usual  candor,  ” He 
rose  up  displaying  such  gigantic  proportions  as 
almost  made  my  heart  fail  me.  I crimed  again 
like  a bull  calf:  he  came  cantering  up  slowly. 
I felt  I was  in  for  it,  and  that  escape  was  impos- 
sible, so  cocking  both  barrels  of  my  firelock  I 
remained  kneeling  until  he  approached  very  near, 
when  I suddenly  stood  up ; upon  which  the  bear 
with  an  indolent  roaring  grunt  raised  himself  once 
more  upon  his  hind  legs.  Just  as  he  was  bal- 
ancing before  springing  on  me,  I fired,  aiming 
close  under  his  chin ; the  hall  passing  through 
his  throat,  broke  the  vertebrs  of  the  neck,  ai^ 
down  he  tumbled  floundering  like  a great  fish  out 
of  water,  until  at  length  he  reluctantly  expired. 
1 drew  a long  breath,  and  felt  right  g^d  at  the 
successful  issue  of  the  combat.” 

And  here  we  may  as  well  end  the  hunting  ad- 
ventures, of  which  we  have  given  only  a few. 
Many  amusing  and  pleasing  traits  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  author  are  unconsciously  scattered 
through  the  narrative.  The  self-possessed  man- 
ner in  which,  at  New  Orleans,  having  forgotten 
the  name  and  street  of  his  hotel,  and,  having 
wandered  into  a house  by  mistake,  he  receives  a 
candle  through  a narrowly-opened  door  from  a 
white  jeweled  hand,  and  retires,  to  be  awakened 
the  next  morning  by  an  offer  of  ivory-backed 
hair-brushes  from  a lady  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
wife  of  a friend — such  is  the  hospitality  of  New 
Orleans — is  delightful.  So  is  the  ball  at  St 
Louis,  where  he  rushed  into  a kitchen  and  made 
pretty  Madame  Zoller  leave  the  cooking,  and 
come  up  and  dance  the  Sturm  Marsch  Gallop 
with  a pair  of  shoes  that  kept  continually  comixig 
off. 

If  he  has  the  toothache  and  can  not  eat  venison, 
he  goes  down  and  kills  a buffalo  bulU  and  feasts 
off  his  marrow  bones.  Then  he  will  catch  ali- 
gators  at  Cairo ; and  finally  embarks  for  England 
with  a menagerie  of  one  black  bear,  two  bi5W)ris. 
two  bison  calves,  a deer,  and  antelope,  after  brinj* 
indebted  to  the  bear  for  defending  his  chum,  the 
antelope,  against  the  attacks  of  a great  mastiff  in 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans. 

And  so  we  take  leave  of  John  Palliser — a good 
sportsman ; who  does  not  gloat  over  his  victims 
with  half  savage  exultation. 
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AMT,  THE  CHILD. 

I FOUND  the  story  of  Amy,  the  Childs  in  ad 
old  GermMi  pocket-book. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  in  summer-time,  the 
Tillage  children  went  into  the  church  to  be 
taught  their  catechism.  Among  them  was 
Amy,  the  shepherd’s  step-daughter,  some  seven 
years  old.  She  was  a tender-hearted  child; 
and  when  the  clergyman,  after  speaking  of  our 
du^  toward  our  neighbor,  said,  **A11  people 
who  would  please  G<^,  must  do  good  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  be  those  means  ever  so  lit- 
tle,” she  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 

For,  Amy  was  very  poor,  and  felt  innocently 
penuaded  that  she  had  no  power  whatever  to 
gladden  by  her  love  or  kindness  any  earthly 
creature ; not  even  a lamb,  or  a young  dova 
She  had  neither,  poor  child. 

So,  Amy  came  out  of  church  with  sadnem  in 
her  heart,  thinking  that  God  would  take  no 
pleasure  in  her,  because  (but  that  was  only  her 
own  idea)  she  had  never  yet  done  good  to  any 
one. 

Kot  willing  that  her  eyes,  now  red  with 
weeping,  should  be  seen  at  home,  the  went 
into  the  fields,  and  laid  herself  down  under  a 
wild  rose  bush.  There,  she  remarked  that  the 
leaves  of  the  shrub,  taruished  with  dust,  were 
dry  and  drooping,  and  that  the  pretty  pink 
blossoms  looked  pale  and  faded ; for  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  a very  long  time. 

She  hastened  to  a brook  that  flowed  by  at 
no  great  distance,  drew  water  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand  (for  cup  she  had  none),  and  thus 
toilfclly  and  by  slow  degrees,  often  going  and 
as  often  returning,  she  washed  the  dust  away 
firom  the  languishing  rose  bush,  and  so  refresh- 
ed its  roots  by  the  timely  moisture,  that  soon 
it  reared  itself  again  in  strength  and  beauty, 
and  joyfully  and  fragrantly  unfolded  its  blos- 
soms to  the  sun. 

After  that,  little  Amy  wandered  on  by  the 
side  of  the  brook  in  the  meadows,  whence  she 
had  obtained  the  water.  As  she  gazed  upon 
it,  she  almost  envied  the  silver  stream  because 
it  had  been  able  to  do  good  to  the  rose  tree. 

On  what  she  herself  had  done,  she  did  not 
bestow  a single  thought 

Proceeding  a little  way  further,  she  observ- 
ed a great  stone  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  narrow 
brook,  and  so  choking  up  the  channel  that  the 
water  could  only  struggle  past  it  slowly ; and, 
as  it  were,  drop  by  drop.  Owing  to  this  ob- 
stacle, all  the  merry  prattle  of  the  stream  was 
at  an  end.  This  grieved  Amy  on  the  water’s 
account;  so,  with  naked  feet  she  went  into  the 
stream,  and  shook  the  heavy  stone.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  she  could  move  it  from  its  place ; 
but,  at  length,  by  tasking  all  her  strength,  she 
rolled  it  out,  and  got  it  to  remain  on  tlie  top 
of  the  bank.  Then  the  streamlet  flowed  mer- 
rily by,  and  the  purling  waves  seemed  to  be 
murmuring  thanks  to  the  gentle  child. 

And  onward  still  went  Amy,  for  at  home  she 


knew  there  was  no  <me  who  cared  to  inquire 
after  her.  She  was  disliked  by  her  step-iather, 
and  even  her  own  mother  loved  the  younger 
children  much  better  than  she  loved  her.  This 
constituted  the  great  sorrow  of  Amy’s  life. 

Going  far  about,  and  ever  sad  l^ause  she 
bad  done  good  to  no  one,  she  at  last  returned 
to  the  village.  Now,  by  the  very  first  cottage 
she  came  to,  there  lay,  in  a little  garden,  a 
sick  child  whose  mother  was  gone  to  glean  in 
the  neighboring  fields.  Before  she  went,  how- 
ever, she  had  made  a toy — a little  wind-mill 
put  together  wiUi  thin  slips  of  wood — and  had 
placed  it  by  her  little  son,  to  amuse  him,  and 
to  make  the  time  appear  shorter  to  him  during 
her  abeenee. 

Every  breath  of  air,  however,  hod  died  away 
beneath  the  trees,  so  that  the  tiny  sails  of  the 
wind-mill  turned  round  no  more.  And  the 
sick  child,  missing  the  playful  motion,  lay  sor- 
rowfully upon  the  green  turf,  under  the  yellow 
marigolds,  and  wept. 

Then,  Amy  stepped  quickly  over  the  low 
garden-hedge,  he^less  ^at  it  tore  her  only 
Sunday  frock,  knelt  before  the  little  wind-mill, 
and  blew  with  all  her  might  upon  its  slender 
sails.  Thus  impelled,  they  were  soon  in  merry 
motion,  as  at  first.  Then  the  sick  child  laugh- 
ed, and  clapped  his  little  hands ; and  Amy,  de- 
lighted at  his  pleasure,  was  never  weary  of 
urging  the  sails  round  and  round  with  her 
breath. 

At  last  the  child,  tired  out  by  the  joy  which 
the  little  wind-mill  had  given  him,  fell  fast 
asleep ; and  Amy,  warned  by  the  evening  shad- 
ows which  began  to  gather  round  her,  turned 
her  steps  toward  home.  Faint  and  exhausted 
was  she,  for  since  noon  she  had  eaten  nothing. 

When  she  reached  the  cottage  door,  and 
stopped  there  for  a moment  with  beating  heart, 
she  heard  her  step-father’s  voice,  loud  and 
quarrelsome,  resounding  from  within.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  ale-house,  and  was  in 
his  well-known  angry  humor,  which  the  least 
cause  of  irritation  might  swell  into  a storm. 
Unfortunately,  as  Amy,  trembling,  entered  the 
room,  her  tom  frock  caught  his  eye.  His  pas- 
sion was  kindled  at  the  sight.  Housed  to  fury 
in  a moment,  he  stumbled  forward,  and,  with 
his  powerful  fist,  struck  the  poor  little  child 
on  the  forehead. 

Then,  Amy  bowed  her  head  like  the  wither- 
ed roses  in  the  field,  for  the  blow  Imd  fallen 
upon  her  temple.  A3  she  sank,  pale  and  dying, 
to  the  ground,  her  mother,  with  loud  lamenta- 
tions, sprang  forward  and  kneeled  beside  her. 
Even  the  stern  and  angry  man,  suddenly  sober- 
ed by  his  own  deed,  became  touched  with  pity. 

So,  both  the  parents  wept  and  mourned  over 
Amy,  and  laid  her  upon  her  little  couch  in  the 
small  inner  chamber,  and  strewed  round  her 
green  branches,  and  various  kinds  of  flowers, 
such  as  marigolds  and  nuiny-colored  poppies; 
for  the  child  was  dead! 

But>  while  the  parents  bitterly  reproached 
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th^oiwelr^^  wialied  tha^  hmH  bcaq  kiis^r 
to.  piKi^  Amj.i  Mhtilfl  0 wtobdetf  f 
The  oif  tii«^  chamber  gerrtlj'  openoit  fktui 
of  the  Broot  which  JUn^:  hftd  «et 
/Vec,  »^hm  ^fently  nppii^jt  the  liiiUaeii^, 
epnahlwl  lh4  aoif  tjm  pf  tfee)}imid 

»'hild^  Tlii^j;  ei»ol  ilro^  flo^  her  wn«» 

rtfid  oiiic^j  aiire^ted  ih  thtv- 

.rihd,  / ' ; 

Th^'nV.^h^  h©f  eya?;  which  so 

hitfJy ; litMl  and  TObiioifiess,  aiid 

tiear^f.  like;  ^ftiUe  V piece,  jn>ir^ 

Xor  ihe 

j^iK^  tlmh  dJiisfc  ttrito  m*‘  : 

Yet  a IVttfc  whfle.  ahd.  diamfc  was 

«ti>rcd  hy  thi^  pr)&sei>5e;^t 

'[^Wv!T;.-:  ■'.,  ■•  ',  ■■, ■■  •,;■.  ■'.,■■  ■■' 

Thift  t inic  it  Wee  a #h5cli  Cu- 

(i  ttid  it  till  eofKl y ^ 

ly  it  kissed  fpreJi>)5iiV  nf  ih 
lovaigly  it.  breathed  iU 
Amhvu,  . ' ' , -;.■  /' 

‘Thcii,.Ahiy"^  he^  ^>cgan  tiy  thrill  with 
»c  Iftci , Aftd  .iih»|i  eti^  out  ht^r  hand  W the 
ilow  ers,  and  rejoiced  in  their 

t "hrihj>  thae  back  Ihc  hr^kth  which  thpa 


4n^j  ytutn  it  ia  now,  byA  it  tnjif  nnry 
U«j^  after:!  wan  made  cte;ik-^ia 
poor  (Joitby)  toid  mb  h«. 
pjdiiLy  about  :th»  akaluttla  bPing^ 

the/TC  would  he  nil  one  to  tttif^  ihis  tieiiii. ; I 

sdwa^e  a,  point  Pf  kifttng  wp  with  >W 
on  cimi  and  hikiHg  a hofed  tfe  ^ 
t cotthi  nhg  (hem  pii^tiy 
me  piily  a proper  to  |h© 

oi^ir  takcep  turn  txMtiparrf  in  kqch  a Jaijoly  plawy^. 
Hr  ^ rmieh  otdet  mati  tli&n  I tnia.  arid  -i.  know 

l(e  waa  gbM  of  xtiy  ^tchtf  Wh  iiked  ‘ tsr;  ha«^  a 
iollti  to  «p  ijff  the  W%, 

^eedt  an  hour  or  two  itfter  midnig^.  tka 
time  to  Msxtcti  waa  ili^  x^nd  t to  rWH«w 

at  once  that  1 wouhi  riog  to  belia  ^ luid  ah  hi  ww 
agreed  that  i «h«ui(i.  ■ ; ■■■’.'M/  : ’ 

I tod  to  after  my  company  to  >nld-  itto  ^ 
caiiae  I kpew  tot  fe:  waa  tiisshi  s>yf  ^ toh?  ^fwr- 
litttioiie  ^ hut,  far  tayw^ii  I did  not  at  all 
there  ajotie*  At  etaoWy  half-pa^ 
wu  ihAt  pv«*  ] keys, 

aod  kUrto  I'jmin  my  house  to  iuiftil  roy  promto. 
it  wae  very  dark  that  night,  and  w\n%;,  ami  Wy- 
oral  x^f  oHt  old  iara|ie  hiid  ekhinr  drcfjpod  -mA  fp^ 
oil,  or  to  f 

cojtild  to  Aoe  jwiy  pm  m to  Sirwft ; tot  I left 
my  dodtvf  touted  iupil  I 

hfeliimt  i should  to  have  noticed  itt  (toi»  if 
U h&d  to  toa  ih^  un  nigiibil  prea  toady 


lidAt  .-ilwiiA  ut^titt^  mkpiMb  t;  . I 

Amy  as  A ^she  Ml  | Wo4  B^„a*  I wew  ,l«,ut  the  t<wa.  t ap 

to  n ifttie  band  of  carol  imgPra  boou  auftrk 


blilj!*. 

When  the  Breceu  had  c*?a»esl  “tcf  rourmuk 
i*oft  wards,  iin  Angel  cpmc  gljdvnirln,^^^^^ 
ihc  lo  w dto  p,f  tlip  Vdtle  chamhe^ri  add  jn  h.i^ 
hviVid  he;  Ihdd  u. fda'ek 

T!tc$B:  he  Inid  iigai?i«it  th^  chcfA 
"sdVild;  And;  }iVf  fhey  ti 

Wid  toy  Agkin;  '^kd  to  flow- 

■ crS'^oenied  to  \vdiiftperi;;;;;;',;'._;'‘/;'' 

’iThfS  rye  dk  upro  tok.  & to 

'i?'?t>d;lh,ou  did$t-'U0tti 'uk-!? ': ' ’y  • ' •; 

And  the  Ang/?1  kiftBed  pn  ihe  fonelvead, 
giuf  muktliv  hud  ii/o  hack  to 

her  in  i$A'-Kirrc»l^k:-  \ ; 'i  '/; ’A ■';'■• 
Aixd^hh;Anto  '■'  ■ ' 

^ ‘ l^rasimich  kdf  ton  h ftst  4on«^  gx»od  accord- 
lug'  to  to>"  ^heans^  mid;.lhod  not, 

therflihre  Bhail  0 icptto; upon 
thttur'v  '-  ;• . 


A L£AJ?  PARISH 

The  Tihiry  r am  gwrig  tp  Irll  you  m womtcrful 
Enough;  ihough  ther^  to  no  ghosts  m It^  1 
dp  to  Intoyc  irt  ghosts.  H any  lusn  ought  ab' 
toc:  mm  ghoto^  1 ^ ^ **^5^  ] 

okt  any  oftkto  to  .my  ib'n^  friends  of 
all  inf  tnto  Mp}  oldest  fricndii  awf  gone  to  the 
ghoabland;  mul  I am  sure  they  Wchht  pay  me  a 
yifiit  if  they  copld.  Htoto,  X h«to  ih  to 
W;ilk  about  an  old  bouw  ih  the  dark  at  midnight, 
nr  to  go  ut  tototo^  toe  thtol-l*  to  church^ 
yard  Where  most  of  my  ftonds  lie,  or  even  into 
to  r^tch  if  I had^^ 

On  Chnjrtdias  cannot  say  exactly  how 


.Stood  liitfticning  ttvtheiu  a minute  or  t to.  A\lj«n 
1 bade  thtnn  gooii  rrighl  and  a merry  C<hfi^tai!te, 
I had  wraMS  Mrik- 

'ikg^  tov  'pusBcd  ^ey  tlie.  UkUle.  ' 

iklo  I cmsghi 

a ■«ouu,d;.n^k*i'  tto  . 1 luMked  b»/'k,' 

ohd  Wskto  u wuik  ; hut  I could  hear  nothing 
morUv  t W8»  afiharoed  to  waik  hark  ^ lifclln  Way, 
tor  1 begite  te  tolk  that  I was  Iwscomiog  a cow  to, 
and  conjuring  up  things  to  of  my  tto-  ^ t w a# 
tfuu  1 ha4  fatopd-  this  before  tod  night;  bui  4 
Ito  never  ttoublcHi  toj  then,  lUtd  1 diU  mA. 
•dpubt  it  wiPf  tkrnic  to«n.  ray 

htsk  iliat  was  at  to  htopjca  pf  it.  Wliat  obto 
could  any  one  havp  hf  to  )ui^  Me 

uie,  niglit  hlghtp’  .f  qskedf  myself  So  I 
Vrent  on  through  the  pathway  bfHwne^Ahc  gra? o- 
stones,  kii  old  ditty.  - ■ , i V . 

r had  resolv^  to  budeSi  sQ 
tlioaghtof  Un?  «up}m»cfi  footsteps  from  my  mind, 
J could  help  just  tamin]^  baif  mund  as  } st^sid 
with  to  gmst  key  in  the  lock  and  looking  ak^t 
in  the  directien  f had  ctmie.  t own.  I wpi  frigtit- 
to«»  for,  at  about  thiity  ytos'  totaii^  I 

sow  dwtmrUy,  as  1 helirwed,  the  ikHc  tod  of  a 

man  jieeping  iti  me  oyer  the  tep  pf  to 

tombstones.  I stootl  in  the  shadow  of  to  cKtob 
jNirch,  so  that  ix  would  W fw  wy  cm^  ai 

that  diatance  to  observe  I Was  Ipokijig  *hat  WCf. 
'Hie  tomlartone  Was  «otne  wsy  fnwm  the  jgikr^ 
path,  ftheofany  cme  pcpwhigthroa^ 

the  phufch*yani,  umd  indto,,  aa  ywi  kpewTA  ^ 
one  would  have  iKcaaion  to  pass  thrtusgh  the 
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uulw  wero  the  ibiK  and  abut  it  op  in  it  & <^^917 

myiftelf.  I b<^wtatfd:  ait\d  tben  woait  light  ond  th«  nktew  ©f  tbi»  luntem  srf 

yraliuMl  hmlJ^  toward  it :;  tnti  the  lieod  aceineil  to  thick  ytHlo w honii  y^ety  dittj  *a«i  duety  wAb  1j mg 
inthdxttw  diitoft  Whol  ixi  the  cioan ; toe  1 taindy  had  acca«(km  !<>  go  into 

waa  niari^  C waCkad  roupd  the  chorah  aiter  datk^. 

and  orniid  «c.e  m atner  n^ar;;  narMiki  Swinging  thii  ii&ntiam,  th^n^  in  caotr  hand  and 

ttfiovemcott.  A iitd^>  htiatov  was  muth  huidlrig  aoioa  tagciia  onde^t  ihA  otiiaf  ami  to  %bt 

atone;  ftotiaewlutl  bighoif  and  with  a carted  top,;  my  hre  wUK,  I went  up  ther >tcp«  again  into  the 
and  ltwl'  pimuiadf?^  d waaihta  top  dark:  aide  oiala^  Juat  at  that  zUoafE^t  aa  I 

coming  cioMr  behind  iha  taher  atone  which  had  was  abocting  tiar  realty'  vootn  doof^  j tanlcieniy 
dccA^irtd  me  flat  Iftiii  could  noi  he  i ahuid  felt  a heavy  Itand  laid  upon  inyjvmi.  1 atarlad, 
how  t wouM  in  the  ehuveh  percht  I cmild  r$ol  ‘ and  cried  ^*Who''athcrt  r*  fett'tognty(^^ 
taring  the  aocotid  tombatone  exactly  in  3 hno  with  ao  that  the  liglu  went  pot-  Nobody  aciftwerrtll 
Ihe  hnit«  tu  my  aye.  I felt  a iiitle  uheaay  at  Lhsa  but  some  one  itniuediataly  bekl  me  <rto9v  behiruly 
afrango  fancy;  imt  jt  would  Aot:  ^ go  tMck,  trying  to  keep  back  toy  aima  with  eilFadtdinary 
J6*t  it  ■’mm  iwm  iwcivev  and  i h44  promted  the  KtrengUi.  I waa  not  a weak  uiaii  fhen«  uitSioagb 
rrttur  to  be  tn  the  hc(f^4  ready  10  mg  out  a I abort ; but  { aami gjiciVlong  to  get  naand  and 
du  iferdoor  face  w ! wax  goUing  a 

•quiekiyx  it  behind  Wadeed  feeUiig  inoT**-  came  lo  hw,  aBUitiance.  I 

tlftp  auUe^^  called  aioud  fer  )i«lpC  bot  they  eiufled  ^y  tnoolb 

' 1 wac  ipdtc  id  tilt  /lark;  |br  my  Witem  wran  xu  with  emnething^  wul  wotw  wT  t calfed  they  w)(niid 
the  tsmfer^fe/x  and  ahoot  nsa  tferougb  tbe  bea^lf^  Upon  ibie  iJbcy 

mafcubea  there  to  light  it.  I bad  lo  grope  about  boand  my.  aims  tightly/  and  fed  me  ba^l  inco^  ^ 
j&u*  ibc  key  boic  of  the  hcjrry  inttU-plaicd  i^al  y^try-itaain,  wbert  1 aat  on  chsir^  while  they 
again  to  ladiblu  asttmig  my  huitch  of  keys  (b  And  iigbb^  a Oaiidlo  they  ba^  With  ihmi. 
the  tight  one.  I am  ndi  n ‘man,  of  weak,  tierte ; ^ was  a little  frigbtenedf  on  you  may  suppose^ 

but  a stmige  aensaUon  os  1 wora  only  tliioves,  who  hod 

there  in  the  dark*  feeling  ibrwij^'  nil  life  buxfeb  followed  and  got  into  the  eburd(^»  through 
k>r  the  key-  The  dr  of  t£c  tbur^  wm  ctose,  ami  m jr  furgoiling  iri  fey  fdi^t  nboqt  the  touduUme, 
bad  0 fkibt  smell  of  mouldering  leoiber,  »nch  as  fe  fasten  tim  church  dour ; and  bs  1 knew  llutA 
.y<H*  mneli  in  some-  librancs.  J Gf:ifere  jt  fettde  n>e  tbero  wOs  ircry  Hltiu  of  valtfe  in  flfe  Vciidty- feum, 
fijHfl  iafetv  for  I was  mUier  gUd  .tl^  tbey  would  bn 

fei  'tfe>  kaeSf  th«ii  I seemed  to  Iteat  fee  bells  already  hoflledw  ' W’  bici/  tfife  feey 

fer^feufe^  fetth  fe  belhy.  1 1 b toned  / bad  half  vs^/: 

I itcMxd  dfelinctiy  Oisi  ronfuacii  jingle  /alchciigb  ttiey  ewons  at  ojck  if  was  etiilenx  ibnt 
which  precedes  a lull  peatl,  The  fency  terribed  j they  wiire  not  ceaiifeon  baTglars : I surfed  tell  ibat 
me  fur  ilie,  trsamenl,  ibr  f kne^  fern  I haii  seen  i from  Iheit  longuagb^  One  laid  a tong  shining 
the  vtertUm  ill  in  bed  that  dnyf  ami  ihaC  cy^  be  f pair  df  piatula  on  boixe  feat  irimirrd  the  icblcy 
«etikl  be  Um^  tmJesB  hk  bod  got  the  key  | out  of  rny  reach.  I knew  he  did  it  to  kntiniidato 
feum  feft.  Hot  when  lhi«  notion  punwd^  I [ 010;  for  osbod  Imfnedliafeiy  far  my  twy*, 
syt  ft  down  for  onotkar  In  ventfen  of  mine^  ajhil  in  a load  coicC/  It  fiw  fese  my  relusing  tliein; 
to  ihinlt  the  toxnbMoae  afTair  no  motv  i was  f^ude  bedptos*/ aaad  nothing  to  do 

of  bcUcf  fean  feU.  So  | turned  fee  g^al  bat  to  uImt  few  oiii  pf  jaay  feufes  i toid  them 
ki^-  with  botli  my  banda;  ahfe  dpoivfeg  an  that  fee  rector  kept  4II  fee  plate  an  Ids  house,  and 

fwrvprciof  dwjt,  1 let  myaelf  hito  the  vi(^tfy>foom.  feat  fecnr  was  uothfeg  In  auy  of  Ihe  cloeeta  ioU 
When  I wax  once  to  I kJixrw  w t few  botiU^  of  and  acme  Wax  widlns..; 

iStod  my  bintrtn  and  tfeder-lifei;  fe  a feom^  The  uldsist  mdii,  I ihfek^  aobed  tjoc  them  wberd’ 

oNrxys  kepi  feeui  on  thi!  secufid  shelf  frata.  the  ib©  Us)ka  were  k«td ; but  I w ouW  not  tefl  him. 
graunfe  in  fee  closet  just  behind  where  fee  plan  I ivfafti  t jM?y  h^gbt 

of  tl^  ^iiartah  c^l4^  si  Haydocke  fe  Jm/ I 

ibiinrd  anil  gisxed.  flut  the  pew  opener  kept 

her  dosteis  suad  hrushes  fesm  Ciul  we  Ui  tolliiy  my*  but  dndttig  thol 

to  Kays  words  shout  brt  tlmnsing  iti\  things  out  did  not  do,  the  eldoif  eTur,  wbd.  was  the  principii) 

«f  order  wmwatwwai.  Thk  tone  I Inand  ibst  she  in  esery  tldng«  put  J^a  p^ol:  id  siiy  ybd  do* 
had  scattered  say  txaUeheSf  and  1 hatt  10  stoop  elated  he  would  $ao^  fe  and  sRst  lbe 

down. and leel  afa^  k>r  titooi  amcoig  ad  fe^  ibml  time,  6r0'.-  grritt  tismslf  et 

at  the  bottom  of  fee^eset,  whkh  cook  s<>tim  (ime/^  feiST  and  never  ijM^rwy^  myaelf  rvt-iJr  death  as 
I btond  1 stfttife,b^^  pght  w 1 did  feon  ; but  Tbcd  inadc  a kirti  of  rnw  tpt»y> 

ikidex  wife  I tow  fee  sexton  do  ex^  self,  oiwi  Mug  > eburtb',^ 

acliy  same-  ib  fee  -i  ;.  fe  jt  IwW  ipy 

dsih,  wgbi  at  3t^  end  fee  wslcr  and  i««  &ce | v aiplf  ybj^  was  tea,  instosy;  ^ 

yeHectod  fee  iirt  at  <yvrty  puff  kiok^  Ufihg  !«<,  : 

diTTbife  a#  »i  sltoist^  laded  away  U*  \rj  oil  fee  kxks  he 

agn.in.  1 eutt^on.  this  be^ato  | have  feought  ef  could  lind  feuus  t^  toum  With  Qtt  k^S  he  had 
Ui  rtnecy  Aod  i tiefiets>  it  bed  somelhfeg  to  do  with  taken  from  me,  la  thiS  wsy  he  Boon  ibtUid  fee 
what  befell  me  that  night.  I hghted  my  candls.«  books  he  wanted  in  a fiio'proof  safe. 
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And  now  both  of  tham  bogan  lo  pon  over  the 
books  by  fcho  light  of  the  candle.  They  choee 
two  with  vellum  coven,  which  I knew  to  be  the 
marriage  regiaten^^he  old  and  the  new  on^— 
containing  all  the  marriages  that  had  taken  place 
at  old  Chorlej  church  for  seventy  yean  back.  1 
heard  one  ask  the  other  if  there  was  no  index ; 
for  they  did  not  understand  our  way  of  indexing, 
which  was  merely  to  write  down  all  the  letten 
of  the  alphabet,  with  the  numbers  of  the  pages  at 
which  names  beginning  with  each  letter  could  be 
found — taking  the  fint  letter  from  the  bride- 
groom’s name,  of  course.  So  they  had  a long 
search,  each  of  them  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
one  book  and  examining  it  page  by  page.  I 
wafedied  their  faces,  and  tried  to  bear  in  mind  at 
what  pari  of  the  book  they  were,  in  case  they 
should  stop.  The  one  who  had  the  old  book  came 
to  a place,  at  last,  which  seemed  to  contain  what 
he  was  looking  for.  He  showed  it  to  his  com- 
panion, and  they  conferred  together  for  a moment, 
in  a whisper.  Immediately  after,  the  older  one 
tors  out,  1 thought,  some  half-dozen  leaves.  He 
was  going  to  bum  them  in  the  flame  of  the  candle 
at  first ; but  his  companion  stayed  him,  and  he 
tore  them  up,  and  put  them  in  hia  pockets.  As 
soon  as  they  had  done  this,  they  turned  hastily 
to  depart,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  be  gone  now 
their  business  was  done.  The  older  one  took 
some  more  cord  from  his  pocket,  and  bound  me 
fast  in  the  great  vestry  chair,  drawing  the  cords 
round  my  wrists  and  ankles,  till  I cried  out  with 
the  pain.  Then  threatening  again  to  return,  and 
blow  my  brains  out  if  they  heard  my  voice,  they 
went  out  down  the  aisle,  leaving  the  vestry-room 
door  open.  All  this  happened  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour;  for  the  clock  chimed  the  two- 
quarters  after  midnight  at  this  very  moment. 

1 sat  there  two  hours  alcme ; but  it  seemed  to 
me  so  long  that,  if  I had  not  heard  every  quarter 
chime,  I should  have  expected  to  see  the  day 
dawn  through  the  stained  glass  window.  It  was 
the  dreariest  two  hours  that  ever  I passed  in  my 
hfo.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  sitting  there  helpless- 
ly in  one  position,  my  limbs  grew  frozen,  and  the 
cords  seemed  to  get  tighter  and  tighter,  and  stop 
the  movement  of  my  blood.  It  is  no  wonder  I 
felt  nervous  after  such  a scene.  Where  I sat, 
with  my  back  to  the  wall,  I looked  right  into  the 
church,  and  the  door  was  left  open.  I could  feel 
a cold  wind  rushing  from  it  into  the  room ; and, 
as  I sat  staring  into  the  darkness,  strange  fiuicies 
troubled  me.  I saw  dark  shapes  floating  about, 
as  I thought,  and  peeping  at  me  from  the  sides 
of  the  doorway;  and  now  and  then  I noticed 
something  like  little  flakes  of  light,  moving  in  the 
gloomy  space  beyond.  I would  have  given  any 
thing  for  the  power  to  close  the  door.  I fancied 
strange  noises,  and  began  to  think  of  the  people 
I bad  known  who  lay  in  the  vaults  just  below  me 
or  in  the  graves  about  the  church ; and  several 
times  a heavy  hand  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  my 
arm  again,  just  in  the  spot  where  the  man  had 
first  seized  me.  Once  I could  not  persuade  my- 
self but  that  1 could  hear  a low,  deep  tom  ftom 
the  organ ; and  again  the  supposed  jangfing  of 
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the  bells  annoyed  me.  So  1 sat, 
tenfcly,  when  the  whistling  of  the  wind  pmmeed 
out  of  doors,  and  hearing  uid  soemg  all  kinds  of 
strange  things,  till  the  chiines  went  the  quarter 
after  two. 

Soon  after  that,  I aaw  alitUa  ahinkig  light 
moving  about  at  lha  bottem  of  the  church.  It 
came  nearer  to  me,  and  I heard  a footstep.  I had 
fencied  so  many  things,  that  I was  not  sure  yet 
whether  I was  deceiv^  ng&in,  but  now  I hmsd 
some  one  call  ^^Abiaham  Stedman!  Abraham 
Stedman!”  three  times.  It  was  the  rexstor’s 
voice,  and  I answered  him ; but  he  did  not  know 
where  I was  till  I called  to  him  to  come  into  the 
vestry-room.  He  held  up  his  lamp,  and  was 
much  surprised  to  find  me  as  I was.  1 related  to 
him  what  had  happened,  and  he  unbound  ma. 
He  told  me  he  had  lain  awake  since  midnight 
wondering  to  hear  no  bells  ringing,  and  had  grown 
uneasy  ; for  he  thought  I could  not  have  foiled  lo 
keep  my  word,  and  he  knew  that  I was  in  tha 
church  alone.  So  at  last,  ha  had  determiiiad  lo 
come  in  search  of  me. 

This  affair  made  a great  stir  in  Chorley.  But 
we  could  get  no  clew  to  the  parties ; nor  to  their 
object  in  mutilating  the  register.  They  had  taken 
out  so  many  leaves  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  particular  entry  they  had  wanted  to  destroy ; 
but  it  was  a curious  thing,  that  on  examining  the 
skeleton  index,  we  found  that,  although  there 
were  as  many  as  thirty  entries  in  those  six  leaves, 
every  one  of  them  began  with  one  of  three  letters. 
This  was  a very  smaU  clew,  and  the  marriages  at 
that  part  were  all  of  many  yean  back ; so  that  no 
one  could  ever  tell  what  the  names  were.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  we  could  get  no  trace  of  the  two 
men.  Before  the  next  year  came  round,  Chorley 
people  had  got  some  new  thing  to  talk  about ; 
and,  as  no  one  came  for  a copy  of  the  misaiag 
entries  in  the  register,  they  began  to  forget  all 
about  my  adventure. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  night  which  I was 
bound  in  tha  vestry-room,  old  Mr.  Godby  sent  for 
I me  one  night,  and  told  me  he  thought  he  migbl 
! yet  be  able  to  trace  the  two  strangers.  He  had 
got  a copy  of  a London  newspaper,  in  which  tliers 
was  an  advertisement  addressed  to  parish  cleiks, 
inquiring  for  the  marriage  register  of  a Mr. 
Maclean,  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  be* 
fore.  The  initial  of  that  name  was  one  of  our 
three  letters  ; but  as  the  advertisement  mentimied 
no  place,  that  would  seem  a very  small  matter  to 
go  upon.  But  I had  always  thought  that  tha 
entry  which  the  two  strangers  had  searched  for 
was  on  the  first  of  the  leaves  which  they  tore  out, 
and  that  it  was  the  other  leaves  underneath  which 
were  tom  with  it,  to  put  us  off  the  scent.  Now, 
on  this  first  page,  we  found  there  were  two 
entries,  both  beginning  with  M ; w'hich  was  some- 
thing more.  Besides,  Mr.  Godby  reasoned,  that 
a register,  about  which  the  parties  interested  wers 
so  uncertain,  was  the  very  one  which,  any  persoti 
knowing  of  its  existence,  and  having  an  intereet 
in  preventing  its  appearance,  might  endeavor  to 
destroy.  These  thrM  reasons  seemed  to  him  sa 
gaod,  that  ha  went  up  to  Londoft  about  it ; and  a 
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6sir  pt  tVFo  iM  me  la  jofis  bim, 

iKWy  ; Ibr  Mr.  Oodbi* 

full  [H*f»tio«i  bbeff  fca  b» 

Wraw  i^  in  iw 

w>  iti4 ^oncmiHl  ihli 
i^i)> . f ime,  of  tlmu,.  I .usfsf^i^ed 

liim  iititJjVf4^iefyr  aUbrotigb  he  hal  ^5*rn  A msuik  m 
<he  eHitnth  l .fcnew  him  by  hv^  appeiTAnc©,  hoi 
fvh<ni  he  ccWiiO  nWrarr  lbai(  he  «raui  the 

,itmi  ami  tho  oflficiif  ifcftocrtiJmijiy  Atrwrtrti  hiftiA 
'*V'e  ^ot  «ucb  a^oiit  him  aftof^oj,  as 

eleaify  to  pKow  PeOfjie  mere  huTig 

infit  aiicb  a cntof'  tboti  .^:  a St  wa*  miih  gri^t 
libdfkitilcy  that N he  !l!Hc^pe4.  wjitfer  tra&spcfrtatioh; 
etmicfireed  aiS  abbot  it  ah,iwattJ,  aiti  said  his 
had  ifensr  abroad  «i«w,  fcb  .dbi  ttot 
kjcH>tf  ^ ai«i  I bbbe«y  eaii^bc 

hwtt  His  you  may  ta 

4efbmir«^ditreh  ^ropet^, 

fbr  |nroo^;  0^^  their  5 by*  yfbfelr  hn 

b«oei6tod  iM  the  |^ 

odfT : hilt  ihb  iaiifyoi^  Ml  lo  tiigtitr 
s^  of  4t«r 

U)iip  sROc^^mAM 

Men  b^k ibe 
■ ibb  fj^Trai,  the  Kttra*^ 
otdjfisryt  ,'th«  O^fir  ^ Kosttw^iev 

the  MediO«;f«rtha  the  and  the  |)tti|L 

'fiTsC,  iheft?  Hte  'hi?  ierdi  whieb  tvill  he- 

oome  tnmslatr  it  into  tbc 

'irord  ^ Vbtd«  f----ths  iwaty  great  a»r  all  •"  whole 
mles/^ct0^^nV|lf  talent,  colturK  and 

4idEre0|H‘«5t  l wkh  and 

vifttirfi  N khp  homw  cf  their  ample 
natufei'  We  namp  Willftmf  Burkev  and 
wprdb,  as  the  fcctit 
tww^dW  of  tfe  ratv.  dr^eir  Of 

'wm  jk,  linte  loiiSer  llian  the  bngeK''* 

The  wymd  'Class  <kmsl«ta  of  fhe  J3#traind4fi«ry^ 

toen  in  whom  some  one  or  lerq, 

Abeuitke  of  mipd  «re  pronouiwbd  diwoft^ped' 
is  it  woOdmhii  decree,  bat  whodo  tmt  ethiUtidf^ 
rme  stxfuwie  compl^dwwss  and  hamiony  of 
jpcfittf^ — nay, . in  who«^  sottidf  mofo}*  mture, 
thrre  is  oRw  some  sital  defici  wy^-nktinp  g^ic^ 
l»ap-^which  serves  hi  nwjtrjithio,  fit  a meaiitirpt 
the  effeet  «if  t|iP  whole.  Such  an  ono  wasJuUoa 
Caonnr,  laich  was  Napoletid^  sorb  WnS  Mjr»b«air^ 
sijrb  w«»  Merkfgs  (who*  witijrjk,  b^ev4n  havu 
berome  the  greati^  ^ i^be  aors  of  to#^n),  #uch 
sros  Byroti  i The  IhfnJ— ^tho  rlii#ii  tbs  Od«1-^ 

s«>nsiMs  oTihese  in  whon).  AhHoOgh  th»\V  piwshw 
Koa&f  gyiwi  ^oaiitles  and  facubieifH  ihp  (jftosi 
kf^ni  k r rieit y (f  a dr«irmn^rmeni of 

pmirefs  and  IviMemtfer,  rcndfm  hit  their 

'IM^iona  abniply  angohjr*  ttrtceftum/<|aeier^  Sneh 
wtust  RoUiMisaH^  eueh:  w»#  Shelb^y  v*i>rh  was  t.anih, 
iKieh  arte,  HatfRty  Stieh  Lsit- 

dor  and  Pmfeeeor  AViystm.  The  fborth  coiutisis 
. ' . of  ■•  thnsT  original 

isne  gi  Rod  ■ power, 

«p  liviwp  xif  and  0kh  tnix^fcmg- 

bitihi^  whh  too  native  lioik.  or  thOI  note  a iwt?TWkm,. 
c&n  imitats,  and,  by  imitation,  ean  tie  m haatxumy 


kith  «?iyry  S^fotw  in  tbs  grow  Shetidan  ws» 
one  of  due  class  f Mtw^  Hrotatis  md  Mtss  Lorv* 
■dow  t ' W'illie,  of  Ahn^rku,  atui  it 

huh^bkd  ihoie  -M  boms  and  aA*  dving  «► 

ptsawtttsdflftei  Uif  k hftli,  we  elaes 

thiws  tif  gtRs, 

jpovrses  ky  ' pfM^tpiiiter^^  is  an; 

bwi  will,  t)ie»  jfsw  k d decided  chararxei  t tkty 
W botTi  with  s iftnm  on  idwk  fowlftjatkf.  «nd 
that  thi^  push  f!OstwtMd^^^l^  and 

lYortliWa^,  wrid  scftitbwatd.  BabfVipretTe  and 
Joseph  H tome  mar  be  claseod  togstber  w th» 
oategOty  . There  is  » sbtlh  clita«,  and  their  nttaie 
is  Whff  ate  what:  ie  called  rs^ediable 

pertMina;  and  who  aiw  Ibutid  in  li»w»-e»)tinciljfc. 

In  sjTiodit,  ami  rn  psrtiamciits,  and  in  calnnets^ 
:W*^  stump  of  jttu*dioefil&yv 

effkpw,  highest  Mights,  and 
»orf?ne!?t  iAtwfru.  ane  cntamly  nimWe  ro 
Othf?»;  with  fine  powera,  afre  ipfey:ted 
e^?Tlahi  gewtid  kohionBO*— fasbrsd  Wf  d warfe^ 
^iMT  ; ihi?y  atiras  Welkhiimie^I 

end  as  wah  as  airndowe;  their  limlor,  like  those 
«f  m^r  dW?«r«  imagsa,  •escit  to  sink  from  below 
tltcm  in  eyety  me  t and  in  brrry  battle  tb«r 
arms  sink  dovrn,  ns  If  omit  by  sndilen  and  view- 
less imoimd*  Othw  an?  inteliec^Ily  elegant 
mwiftttiivw  of  mtn  : they  would  be  perfecit  woir; 
they  tool  »o  amulf,  aUhoiigh  somolimrs  a lowly, 
lovky  Irghti  shed  like  a ^kljrr  day  over  iheir 
minate  propcritioris,  M^ems  to  ilic  woiitcd 

•tr*mgt,h4‘  and,  W'igbt,  and  dignity  The  ninth 
and  last  dmiitm  is  tlWt  0^  • but  on  thw 

we  . must  not  dwell,  tesl.  first,  we  ahowld  hurt  the 
feolme«  «f  a vast  nnroher of  writers  in;  bur  period- 
ical and  mw^apor  pres*,  and  ket,  m the  c^rse 
of  ^Iwmg  oJT  t)k  iwibi<K?t;,  ww  shemW  bffccime  ouf- 

sekksthe  * grt'^t  ^ 

draw  f Wo  p!9iuf  In  iclamify  oingniw  and 
illtrshioae  suk*^  Vrf  irpr  following  tkeick 
I Now,^^  W^^  be.  I)c  w 

nmth<?r  a.  nor  a feeble, 

noti  tottliocfe  man*  if  not^  he  is  strung  ^ 
li  not  vri«i%  he  4»  poweorRili  «f  not  ewn  in  the 
highrsl  sOftSCva  Timu  of  geiuub  he  poesesiws  vast 
and  varifd  talonta  j,  if  ntto  hracmedt  h«  Wtu^ 

fe«  knowledge 4*  if  not  cniripjole^  bo  is 
If  imver  tnspired,^  has  oftyn  been  monied  itito 
snmeihtng  like  iiirfpirBtiori  ^ hTlkie  •‘  gods  haw  lUit 
made  him,  they  him  gw«rt 

tfrttdhrt,  and  e-tobeirtthaty  mosre  woftiierfoi- 
sUli.  In  shoit,  he  aeems  to  us  a eUrtem*  ruin. 
poiinJ  of  th«  arM  the  Odd— ^he 

Eomordiimiy  eatlier,  and 

the  fldil  in  the  bOty  stagos  of  hw  weer.  - 
WhM  a Hfi?  jVa.s  ^bviett  y ind 

were  he  gi>ing)k'^‘'*b4te^^4 
what  a wont  it  were  of  stuify  end  of  pteashn), 
of  jest  and  of  wtrirst,  of  rDf^gvHc  action 
WTehuouslrdleTress ; of  horif readme?,  trUvel.^  hdliol 
dikwipatino^  of  AVicfcs  m^ntttl^xe  i}tHiH.  kpent  m 
high  iionVcrse  with  the  miBhly  dead^;  <and  of 
NoiH^  AmhfiYif^iKne^.  psiMed  in  joyoue  iiitrmyiirito* 
With  the  mightjr  Mviug  - There  is*  )ht< t ene  rrum.* 

tofihie  grnmrion  whose  hu>gni|diy  shall  be  Tf**^ 

j wHh  even  greatec  inUiTeat  thin  Bwugham*4jr— w© 
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wi%u  mee  M 

not  j>  onvD 

iacU  or  hf  ^tj^t 
^w^/or^ 

Jbuur4>rG»dth 


' ttad  panehriiimiiN 

hii»  nod  leapiog^  .racini^  np 

izMicilttauiii,  ^tl  boating  on  iari^taj,  rtAiiuxg 
miiimf ht  utiUf  amoo^  tiu^  tfiauntairifi^  ^tid  dtaisf^g 
ihidaigftt  Mid  on  i to  aiweak  ctri^ 

Wmnge  eimsio^>^9(  wrUh^^  miW-’ 

l 9!^  ijtrfsir i^oteh 

j^t^fUaism^u  o^osUu  H tbo  pf  si<jfn«i 

^oni  bU  mt«i- 


(r4^tgy)  eI<^aeoe«^^  W holdiietm  with  whfoib  bit 

Hft  vtood  Mhto 
ii:  apt  j^  M.  ihu  h^t»  i)m^  -at  Mat 
a Warihnfoi^  ibtifbt  mib  tooih 

and  fiaija  Ui^rdf!«par«fte  UiUi«>  Tbm  coamoototi 
f^ftpopaUritjf  ^idi  C^duag,  oonCuMt^ 
till  ‘mlhiik  « nhitii  iimo  ol  tUa  im&c"*  denUi 

tbeseii  with  thja  oatr^nt^  oi  lfc«  Grey  iwloia^ 
iiaof  tonm  ike  bhda 

Wku  ^ iwwv  itiaUiad 

Viimi  tbo;t#4v^.4  mii^ 

.'wfewi  ■ M'  Mf;  Ifev.-.  |;shitf;%%  dimoctmcf  of 

t>n<5  baiki 


IvotuaT  ^liU^i^m^Jita  I Ala*  V wa  li&ar  ihal  | IfM  !^w  x4 

itone  tiailuM  cpra  ^^^m  rmil4  Iwadone 


kokofi  li»  bia  fii»le  hj  a r.c»riventiaiw]  iie^  «hai2  br/j.%  i*> 

pertmtlafi  td  insult  Ipo  cold,  [his  4}»'it?y^;i 

biogf^hiM  hast  i^f  ilua  ongi^  )j  c^ft%  Jii.  im 

iuJ.  wh4sn  iia  has  dei>a^^' fWi^bi  to  1 fluxifrvt?d  luuHK-lf.  ilV  ife 

owjrjnincs  qf . faiet^jiy ^ wkI  it  b M*  >}  hi<0#rs»5i 
diantt^tr  iiiajt  wo  pLOpo&s  hmit  I9 
f'toapw  wa  abail  hot 
am'«  prrme^l 

aUirtniod  by  tiuaa  mmiM^ring 
tocn;  prdmptttdde^,  .)  1 1 1 d*  5w 

fh«f  hftjad  pi  4 pnp^otttui  . ay  -xj 

mspiri^  pdai,  ibot  oi  dr^d 

lawyer.  Ha  doaa  not,  »v;^  ^-v  ti^ 

intighl  ^ ,.'  ii4-*  >*«>/>;:  r 

ligbl  of  ^\wtKd  Uvp.  ijt*  ' 

day  ;y^  to  Ugbt  H 

Uisritt  ■l'*^'fl»l.  4,ct  fitt  d:;a  li  .io^LWr.  i]l’>i'i)' 


whan  lia  has  depa^Un  to  U«  , 

We  anc  wJt  writing  > 

any  iivire  iUan  ot'  Cfatoto*^®^ 
thqy  fim}:>iy 

task*  tha  Ito  tota  in  hia  futtofy  '9¥&toto;no^ 
ous.  By  hia  father,  an  Bngliahtaan^  bo  wna.  in 
Ibr  ptoo  of  to  birth,  and  Ihrough  to  mothegr^  A 
Scpcchiuan.  Hbwasbtoin''Auiii  Hnkii^-  thm^ 
aj  toil  fka  novr^  trtif^  dtocibodt  aUhottglj 
darkcined  atill  rnort^  af  that  day  by  the  dimbi^ 
foto  of  a legal  and  a pbiltMi^pbie  >*  ibroug^ 
wtob  Boms  ihcn  (a»  did  WUaon  ftBenrdurd) 
bof^  lik<^  a sunbeam,  to  to/ixo  and  to  «cAtti<Kr  it 


to  hiniself  first  a|mtoded  | 


and  to*'  ahdaeil  to  bis  paiiiji-  He  beemue^  after 
a alioftr  auctopfid  'Jareer,  a lawyer,  and 

4 t^fiewcr.  He  wds  aw  of  tb«  thiite  wto  pro^ 
to  eattoUsbed  to'*  ^dmlmargb  Katvieww" 
Tindmg  jETdinbuigh  4 fifeid  too  aarrow  to  him-— 
perlmps,  ato  b pitoe  too  hoi  to  hold  Ifim’ 
toain?d  to  Loi^utr,  cpnyuig  fn  his  band,  im  a 
^ftmendition  and  pemre  offering,  tpfo  big  votuinos 
to  out  Colotoal.  Fi&Ucy^*^  He  rode  ratoir alowly 
enm  too  Ho  lmdto^gwKd  with 

to  Editdnjtgfi*  aniial  Caxtondge , 

a«d  to  aicn  who  laoddle  with  those: prim,  ADoient, 
tolate,  sqnAfertcto  to  *smt  »ooti  ?o- 

wnrdto  -^fth  onheoto  to  *•  totr  fueccaa  always? 
of  mtito  whftn  obuLnod.  Ho  thtoy 

fhtriMV^t^hoWf^er^  ptUl  more  decidedly  tflidpobticy, 
to  4t  last  gQk  into  There,  ^ hu 

'to  ^ m we  find 

hoekhurt^  Ja  i!^  ^ WUet^e-  tot«r»/'  ^tofihg  «f 
the  ^thnthii^n  to'tibiioii  Bto^bw  (to  **' 

' V thP  toi^u-u  «to  xn  t to«  wbi^i  M 
naafl)^  •dcthroito  to^  “tui  %\xme4  ^tow* 
to  ^ ^town  bimto  of  to  Unhod  iitalas,  to 
the  makbtg  of  Qmtighhioct  It  fi4artol»  tndeetl, 
hi*,  prtifgws  toward  ibe  woolsack,  but  if  greptly 
inorroesd  hia  pAptiWity  in  to  country , ai»f 
who  liad  ttorwe  hnani  of  hioi  jm  ihe 
harriatot  and  the  teiriewec,^  wow  etartled  by  to 


sky*  m 

and'  !»lair»t  defijved  -ifi’  e^n 
elutfpDeki ; end  ^ ■Jk  epocto^r  t/ooi  Out 
diine^ ':  wm^  \ all,  ■ -to® 

toctfi'to 

9000. 

pt 'm- wwj  -■. , ''.Be'/iflowii' 

, hie  ooryoffrr^ 

yrA  AJt^vtov  Hiejdpatimi  iiiu*  only  hremjito  ilto 
ibr  buelneiisr  Itot  to  only  umod  to  aocsiemto 

to  niofio*'-  to 

toil,  end  ovmi^dlH&aotff 
‘■**'mswafiL’*‘‘  .KU 'life' 'to 
oUf  a fuiloug{i---’0  i*.  -f  WPr 

wttbchit  wlider*c  iquaxters^ra 
wiihAUi  a i^'ocaiion,  Hk  tonhiec,  bodily  atal 
mental,  like  eaibi/e  on  hti>» 

oUm  by  tart3(e>  and  TiO^  haw  h>r  eA jr 

lengib  of  iinm  slumtoed  ami  alept.  baoi 

oian  for  «wy  iliing.^*'  Moat  trtdy  *wd  nof  wn 
hto  to  ^^*****^1  Kofb^l;,.  cto  we  tssay  eatoM 
to  uppitoto  ei  to  woto  HTtmgbam  ba4  ha^^ 
■toh  ■far  toity  thing  A for 

rtobbg  nlai^s ; ac^uivoig/  noooirtoif  ca  Xoto 
touihum,  a little  law  ito^ptong  Immwjri 
toufo  m all  iU  phasea ; de&tmihjg  ik  touaatod 
tiUeto  7 wrtung  a komdfWt  wdbeaes^  toiudtojg 
piioqjibk-la  end  «rtklOA;  making  epnedina,  Kbs# 
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immhmr  of  which  HO  ariihmetiGal  ratio  known 
aiBong  men  can  compute ; gaining  and  losing  the 
highest  of  honors ; making  and  marring  the  most 
triumphant  of  names.  And  all  this»  and  far  more 
than  this — for  time  would  fail  us  to  speak,  be- 
sides, of  his  joumejs,  his  political  intrigues,  his 
correspondence,  his  schemes,  his  anonymous  pro- 
ductions—*he  has  edected  without  much  apparent 
straining  of  the  powers  either  of  his  body,  or  his 
brain,  or  his  nervous  energy ; done  with  as  little 
effort  and  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
giant  forces  of  the  universe,  which  move  because 
they  can  not  help  it,  and  which,  if  they  never  rest 
an  hour,  never  baste  a moment. 

Fm,  besides  indomitable  perseverance.  Brough- 
am has  been  distinguished  by  his  amazing  prompt- 
itude. This,  indeed,  even  more  than  his  perse- 
verance, accounts  for  the  quantity  of  work  he  has 
gone  through.  He  has  not  only  done  what  he 
could,”  but  he  has  done  it  immediately,  and  on 
the  spot.  Almost  all  indolence  and  (Scottice) 
f€ckUs9ne9M  spring  from  procrastination.  While 
thinking  about  what  we  shall  do,  and  doubting 
whether  we  can  do  it  or  not,  we  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity of  action  to  slip  through  our  hands.  What 
thou  doest,  do  quickly,  is  the  maxim  of  human 
aa  well  as  of  divine  wisdom.  Ledyard  was  a 
driveler,  when,  in  reply  to  the  question,  when 
he  would  be  ready  to  start  for  the  interior  of 
Africa,  he  answer^,  To-morrow he  should 
have  said  To-day.”  Brougham  always  said  so, 
and  hence,  by  using  every  spare  moment,  by  em- 
bracing every  available  opportunity  of  gaining 
or  spreading  information,  by  leaving  no  stone 
unturned,  by  weighing  moments  against  hours, 
and  finding  that  they  were  oilen  vastly  more 
valuable,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  feats  of  in- 
tellect and  industry,  which  appeared  to  common 
men  magical,  but  which  were  miraculous,  not 
from  the  preternatural  power,  but  from  the  pro- 
digious promptitude  of  their  author.  But  why 
dilute  ^out  mere  words  1 Promptitude  is  pow- 
er, and  power,  too,  of  the  rarest,  most  enviable, 
and  most  useful  kind. 

* Add  to  this,  that  fierce  and  mighty  flame  of 
paaaion  which  burned  in  Brougham^s  breast,  and 
which  was  wont  to  shine  out  from  his  eye,  like 
the  lightning  glaring  from  the  clouds,  withering, 
scorching,  and  blasting  all  before  it.  Many  look 
upon  passion  with  contempt  or  indifference,  and 
are  for  trusting  all  to  pure  intellect.  Here,  again, 
lei  us  have  done  with  mere  words  and  critical 
niceties.  Passion  is  power ; it  is  a certain  amount 
of  Hide  native  feral  force,  which,  in  many  minds 
where  it  is  paramount,  has  no  intellectual  outlet 
or  restraint,  but  which,  whenever  it  finds  this, 
moves  the  world.  Who  ever  heard  a great  orator, 
such  as  Chalmers,  speaking,  without  feeling 
**  that  energy,  had  it  not  been  intellectualized  and 
sanctified,  would  have  made  him  who  is  now  the 
gieatest  of  orators  the  strongest  of  nifiians ; a 
mighty  murderer  upon  the  earth  1”  Passion, 
wl^h  has  found  the  restraint  of  intell^t  or  of 
grace,  reminds  you  of  a lion  in  his  cage,  or  a 
cataract  curbed  by  bis  strong  keepsr-eragt.  Des- 
titute of  this,  you  trsmbls  at  ka  nnmessiued  fury. 


Yet,  without  it,  we  may  venture  to  say,  tbat  no 
man  ever  reached  true  power  over  the  minds  of  . 
his  fellow-men,  whatever  were  his  intellectual 
pretensions.  To  Brougham^s  dark  and  tcnible 
passions,  at  least,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  mme 
than  one  half  of  his  influence,  and  to  find  in  it 
the  principal  reason  alike  of  his  rise  and  of  his 
falL 

We  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  any 
of  his  oratorical  exbibi^ns,  yet  we  have  so  often 
read  and  realized  descriptions  of  them,  that  he 
seems  even  now  present  before  us,  as  he  was  in 
the  heyday  of  his  parliamentary  glory.  JLet  us 
catch  the  image  ere  it  fade  from  our  vision.  Can- 
ning, we  shall  suppose,  is  finishing  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  harangues,  and,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  success,  ventures  to  point  to  his  principal 
opponent,  and  to  dare  him  to  contradict  his  state- 
ment or  meet  his  argument,  if  be  can.  Ail  eyes 
are  instantly  directed  to  the  bench  where  sits 
Henry  Brougham,  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  face  wearing  one  of  its  most  inscrutable 
aspects.  The  orator  closes  amid  a tempest  of 
applause,  which  is  succeeded  by  cries  for  Brou^- 
am.  Brougham.”  After  sitting  still  for  a minute 
or  two,  till  the  uproar  is  hushed,  he  begins, 
slowly,  reluctantly,  inch  by  inch,  to  rise  from  his 
seat.  Carefully,  as  though  he  were  Joseph  Hume, 
he  takes  off  his  hat,  and  adjusts  his  papers.  He 
then,  with  great  deliberation,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  House,  advances  to  the  table,  and 
prepares  to  speak.  Mark  him  there  as  he  stands, 
and  ere  he  has  opened  his  lips,  with  that  high, 
much-marked,  strong-lined  forehead,  that  dark, 
swarthy  visage,  that  short  yet  shaggy  hair,  that 
nose,  twitching  with  nervous  passion,  those  eyes 
full  of  slumbering  fire,  vailed  in  artificial  dark- 
ness ; those  harsh  but  expressive  features ; that 
air  of  subdued  yet  perfect  self-possession,  and 
that  figure,  twisted  into  the  attitude  of  the  couch- 
ing cougar ; the  taut-efuembU,  exciting  intense 
interest,  and  saying  to  his  friends,  expect,”  to 
his  enemies,  “beware,”  to  all,  “attend.”  He 
hangs  over  the  House  like  a thunder-cloud,  still 
retentive  of  its  lightnings,  rolled  together  in  its 
mysterious  darkness,  collected  in  its  massivs 
might ; glooming  impartially  on  all  its  opponents, 
but  giving  no  indications  on  whose  head  the 
special  fury  of  his  ire  is  to  alight  first,  although 
conveying  to  all  the  impression  that,  when  once 
the  blaze  bursts  forth,  none  can  expect  to  escape. 
He  begins  in  rather  a low  tone,  and  with  a few 
rather  commonplace  compliments  or  apologies, 
uttered,  too,  in  a hesitating  manner,  and  in  round- 
about terms.  He  then  hurries  into  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  proceeds,  with  great  force,  but  with 
some  effort,  and  many  repetitions,  to  bring  its 
merits  before  the  House.  At  this  stage  of  the 
speech  he  is  perhaps  interrupted  by  a “ No,  no,” 
or  an  ironical  cheer,  or  a contemptuous  laugh. 
He  pauses  a moment,  his  eye  looks  out  from  un- 
der its  environment  of  lids,  like  the  point  of  a 
sword  from  a sheath ; he  fixes  a withering  glance 
upon  the  interrupter,  and  throws  at  him  some 
molten  saicasm  mr  stem  rebuke,  like  a hand-gren- 
ade, and  piocsodt  with  his  argument.  The  in- 
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iernffnion,  ha*  iotie  hm  gooA^-4t  Itftfr  my  t *1;  cimc«^  ]!>«mndL  xiui  UAAUicky  ao- 

hka  ^ anA  «h»a  of  lua  ntmoainf , cuxaUs  in  i ih/ff  in  .oenm*  ^<1  in 
parmrbuaiy  «urti  and  4Mxii}«  hmjgMia  to  glow  and  celo^o  twill  and  ».  fmslF*  toi 

htfm  Ho  oppeal*  jrom  to  laeio,  and  porcohi  ex^Mdingiy  tifmi«>rOil»»  and  tHetiiAi^y 

thim  ti»nt&^jir«  &eU  teito  feolingot  and  th«  marked.  .Ki}4  o mtati 

Hoaac  tv^xmafonUy  spphuidt  th«  ftmietfigiiiiition.  otof  prmo  horviaier^  ^ docv  not  wajEhcirntiy 
He  next)  oiUnUt  h?ej4hioe4  atienoe,  ctoaunerurea  ohroad  into  tiitirorlMlAy  He  oeidom  0«et  tiie 
to  reply  to  hi*  brilEaoit  opponent.  He  &et  pnuMra  large  in  the  liiiiiev  :t>a^  indife^  in  the-  AiiW«v 
the  Bpriech  witii  a epocMw  of  pottentoae  j the  dew-dro|ei  of  hi#  ^Wty  tw  oaKo  twCte 

whici^  without  helof  cUtigedier  ixomxnkt,  ptodort'*  odnif  in  iWm.  fiO£,;  timib,  of  Midi  dwoc^irnp* 
ah  the  oitoote  of  Initef  inmy^  He  then,  tbers  ani  not  rmudi  tftihet 

tor  apply  a ioghnd  rtce  in  4^amietni<i,  of  fkn^ij  or  hid#g^aM'ionV  Hi*  i» 

fism  o^ich  thny  ipcmte  aot^ly  often  Ttvidtf  di*^ 

bruieal  He  htHLi  aioai^  Ibem  with  th#  inattea-  litenU  pAwlinf >.  ywt  ef  Oafehe  v twiistr 

doiiM  j%tt:hr  of  **  ad  aheardum;”  Ihj  of  Che  tiiglt 

fmoheti  tlie^m  to  rertatn  unagtw«y  eonwsi^uenc^,  i&  ^ Hiv^invi  ?*♦  th» 

a»si,  whik  d^ing  #«>»  lo?  ttsea  now  yenialtto  iwny^  V v;\^5»^W0 

mud  #mii4.  the  wUik,  hiio  voto0  into  a rmfvtng  line.  H.^^ro  in  » 

whteperi  wtwnh  goe#  in  it*  oi.rQ  picreihg  cur-  forciWy  !♦' 

iitnii  like  » eepa^bte  #xti^enc«^  «mki«l  the  wars  aepec^,  wlpve#  fwwinwr 

of  Uoghter  6n«i  all  sttlew  w tdch  it  ium  provoked  through  the  Wy ;•  w hA>>.  )4«^r  itit  ^JtuaM 

And  then  he  reeiomi  silonoifr  Hke  iikt  of  liie  with  the  af  •♦Si'' 

grave,  whett  the  rHsttig  of  hie  micje  proei&iine  Tiik  i»  tfOe^dwf  ik^* 

tha£  he  is  about  to  gwJ*p  the  ipiickmi  i:iid  or  giihp  it  any  If  h0  ntf  4tt(# 

«•  .ijf  mtreoliwf-  Hie  l»trw  hag  fki» not  p^ur^ 
a -utivalleii  to  its  ptMike  depth*,  I terrify  How  diJTpwmtiy  Hulwer  tBanagetf  ism 
whi^k  see  Chund  to  be  illled  wirh  dame;  hUjmie  • 
rihndie  irtd  trdmbk,  not  With  weakncmi,  but  with  Egyp#!a«-  if w 

excese  of  power hie  lip*  <|uim ; h«  has  b«ic<anf^  describe,  we  »ball  euppmew  a vbuK  helW^  gntmod 
jjs  ibe  eig^  e^f  ai4  a:#  Ac«cnaing  Kjpirit.  Hie  w^ide  in  the  wtee,  aiUtf  thn  ftret  dehige 

against  tytMwhi  tabled,.  i4id  thwk  ejeophontt  fU  t»f  tkrkn#^  ^ of  th«; 

homr^  ae^  tdbHtHW  tnmp  diorn;  and  i come  rkltm;^  the  diW 

hb  ennmi'es,  coirotlag;, . ^hireiriag^  yet  admiring,  | remam* 
with  the  ofithuf^m  of . d^epeitv.  are  (emptod  to  j hHiit-. 
murmur  mjit  the  awfol  wn&e,  **  Fire  goee  before  1 nem  lor  ynata, 
him,  a/ni  it  b iwiy  rotimi about  him.- ^ i 

THb  fitotmn  may  appmf^  itowadayiCv  i*rk#fhiW-i'  j^w, 

whei  exaggereied;  bot\tt  f#  n ibwr  erawhittg  vwtv  hi#  Umhe  WtA  h«Wid 

4i)ta  oiiu  awn  lat^piege  aiu!  irite^ry  onUftrtipiipi)*  and  cotttoriieo*  wf  on 

by  irhciv  wiilere  m,  Hthlw^ 

Who'  were#  df  |h#-' 

am'ft  oratoty  pmducyd  '^d;ayy  ■ of  Qnoea  j-  and 

Caroline  and  the  Holy  AUMm<N5  /No 

the  ezoaia  of  PsHiament  ewer  JWiejkJcd  Itfoe  him  } Tet  wt?  |p^t,  theh 

the  weapeme  of  wuicwrtnv  tod-hot  ajrgriiii^nt  and  I love  Ihr  -c^ 

botrible  iTiv^irvc,  w^pona  t^oindth]^  yo^  of  1 bm^  whll  eehAnrent 

iho»e  which  MoJoch'e  gttu^ihy  kiid  1 hterdnam,  gvete,  de* 

^iginaljipn  «fmghi  to  tlkunder^’f  scribed  llik  lO 

**  Tartarean  xulphixr,^'  ^aofid;  htaok  ftre  axul  hor>  I AoggiRg  in 

■ ' \ •’i’ba 'detect* ■ of  Uii*  e^lTao^iilutiiw^  ,W»em ' are  noz  i poor,  and tik ■’❖^‘ 
kea  con.Mpif»ou*  liiun  hi*  cnerihL  Hi*  liliinkwigr  j !n#---if  gcwinii  wegrent 
%3  binlediibuirR,  t.**e^  phiiutiophtcal.  A ilaA  | pdinlcd  with  doveVv^jvw  r)ir;d 
ol  the  laarycf  joingles  With  k ai3  EveW  in  hb  ! tug  aver  mheidHig  water* ',  ncfr:^#  an  esagW.  eonr- 
diseuadMOioi  ^Hn  the  beibg  xskT  a.  Gpd.,.  prnftxhd  fo  j mg  In  the  aim;  and  iaiLm  the  broad  eoxth  br» 
P^c\\  we  ««;*  ilttis  TWd.(k|4$i  ior  irnhilkCr  of  re- 1 low  at nd#  itxnpeml  glance;,  but  as  a re^exi,  bent 
AtKXbsn,  Hir  i«  aiway«,  mAM,  lus  {teiite  and  ami  briwHfing  over  eareswao*,  with  a lt>n^  a*  in- 
drat,, but  eetdom a prefouM  thiiihiir/  On*  proof  ke»an,  and  '. 

thia  is,  thaf  few  of  hi*  aistgle  fm  Ibp*'  hideous,  anti 

^ »vpr  quoted. diffuse,  rloqneot,  nud  Brpngfi^ini miact* iS^t^  U.'p-Rir->^ 

eneigi^ii:  p.a»aaga#  abonznd  m hie  iqiCiejtdioe  ^ Milo  I ft»l  ’ Wt  d#^  w>y^^ 
eotnpacl  e ie^tehnc*v  fike  rbaU  fpll  of  eiM^enre*  are  onl.  one  psuwag?»  in  hi# 

ecam.  . Cdmpi^  htmimib^^  can  ije  lilied  raftned.  or  in  which 

whose  piaj^  epwitE*  with  msiims,  like  a J^no-  gsntleniw#  rwAi»i^?^  i^>?^ni=: 

#^cy  hcjaL'frrtn  urth  etarev  Bubj  ecta  nertrer  it*e  upan  ♦*  Tlw  aeft  of  an  angw^*  mag** 

Bfoui^haiifg  mindnii  whotc#-'’Hftk|gdobaiir(«bail  we  upon  a marble  coltuon  or  a rock  of  gtaobre. 

Go  glc  “ 
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Bitit#  ^ utA  mmixl,  wl  cc>fiM 

#Oj  illt«  cekktm  trim 

6«i>ts4  .<iii;<!iMed«:.  He  om  Arf «»  cia»cly . 

in  in- 

b:tii  ^bi^nuiri^  ii>  a jtoett'ik^  of 
htmyt  aijain  V 1*^  b« 

Hie  w<Mrk  1^  iMct 
v3b  jc«ii»ua  set-to  jbunpUcitj  ifiil  ««bUoj^5( 

' imA'  jiat  W.  «ODt],4«.Wj^ 

Jdtl: . 

. jj^ammig  WkJiuw  . !R  ie  a. 

■• , tof:  ep«iA# , 

■ • (iiei^ju.  idkii'  ; 

ii^o  jwiajc*  ^ 

.vi  ict  iiOUloet  |>€tii;<Sf^ 

AU^.'fV;  .\>^  TfiV  U U * gttf^ 

- >«^  >^Hifvu  ^te  tjouixledf  eyijiUiee, 
It  >B  a mlonia] 

. r*>j4)#ti*>^f  1 wreeiha^'ieitlt  e^ipenu^ 

honmdm'-  Ui  the.  dky , 
^(  ii»«  a^ody  of  Pcywet- — oot 

>>>uivo^,  ii^a  H it  ^ f]^^ 

■ ■HVjufi».  '.3ii;i-  . ,'bufc':|j5f.  ,:Hl.,tli'it-  'citfft-  j 

, , ;Mi‘w<i>)|^*./.*i‘iv  ^ ttylo,,  .: 

■ ‘HWijj ;'V->* ity tlun^'id"  I 

Vvjv^4 

iki^Vv  aW  lUUlmteJDil,  'jjh'C  -iWy  M 

u ilii^f&,  hjat  h >dimiy  ttiisr-s 
iHj<htX.'  '6o;  aimly '- 

-y^^:  tuf  liK:  gntanc^  ^ 

ill  tf flf  Bi»u]|lilimi 'm . 
'cit>.*yt4J\xyi5:y'^  'tl^;-,^-ii4  WB.  Hvmg  'in  ’. 

'pQgr>Jui  tttc(Uof!7e  id 
migtxugy  sue  Idit 

Sbt  whole*  aw?  tithcf  lawe  W etiUftl  Bci](tij|hat», 
toijcied,  uithou^h  Weiiur  OH  Ihe  Wiiiteii  jp(ag<e  isr 
wbai  tw)  teemed  in  tbe  iifioken  ^ectaidalio^ 
of  ihe  few  wh#«i«  inumphant  art  legi- 

bie  ttf  ajl*  ^dfter  Um  mi  excitenseni  of 

at  wt; 

me^ni  to  siiow  buwiy  part*  oi’ifeem  art 

. • ■ ■ >N  »«d  jwaiiiy  ■ tm  m ,cail^  '■ 

fMtti  a grtal  Wnrt^  aft  WU  at  e gte«^  yminZt 
\ Hrt  iooltin^  to  his  jf|»eoch«#  delimit  ide  hiw« 

ttffflcttjtliatg  %a  ifiiy  aJiout  lu«  cteiirs«;Ut^  as  a sreview- 
1^  v^p«icii  he  hue  gem« 

tbdmjgn  a fiioipilat  }z)ukf)tgH,  T he  tfifinsydent  Hslir* 
md  fierce  UbeleiP^  the  ssKm  arho  wrtie  ihe 
rjcviewa  of  Walkei^B  '^^'^.Defejnrio  of  Onief.^*  Hjyroh  V 
H^urt  of  LileiiesAf^V  mki^  Ge»ailo«,*’ 

<(Su:  .,  who  praised  dof  one  if  lie  cdhW  help  U:,  axU 
principa^ties  and 

fte  if  tiiey  v?trrt  hwdten'-dowft  haeil^y  creeled  chiefly 
^r  ihfi  |ii»po«6  of  proving  fljw  mettle  of  his  wh^ 
iHicaow,  latteriy^  m (he  *•  Bdmbqrgh  Rerw^^  aa 


the  ’whole,  oiie  hf^nuidi^t  add 
!£;»  > and  show^dMl  ihdii^ 
lion  «p<tti  mosi  of  his 

9yeHew9yorhis;|Mllil«I^S«^  We 

must  le^y  lha^^  prt^’r  liinii  m 

'1^  hituh0  ' . 

He  has  dpi  siihisdei^ 

Hi*  l^rshMr  edseioa  eoinekht^  ^ eoMpd  bphov^ 
ahA  is  oiteheluKuiij  ia  its  fs|a^esstfm>  Hie  Got- 
jerjr  of  HUkle»iO0U^  is,  irt)iise,v  mterte^uig  frtrt 

liiii  Crotti  the  amoufii  of 

is^tti^im  epnttiinii,  ikmi  iba  prolific  fields 
GWiervf^iHch  kiirinidtmtssu  I huim 

10  judgmesirt.  Tiffdruue  unnax^' 
of  Mis  pofisaUs  are*  ifieid  is  nows  of  theta  of  whidi 
ytilb.'  patv.ThiB.  h ;,*,  p^ioct  ■ ■ 

type  of  the  uiwa:  Li^  mbst  ciiiics,  lie;  bos  hi« 
pels  anil  fondlings,  and  iaie  oi  twti,  sjL  IoiWIm, 
wtun^  ho  cxempb.’  ftvm  Ids  hiyii*h  prusc,,  Iwe 
'hardly  trenis  wHKju^ioe^  He  seeiuSrioc 
gp*8Uy  to  oi^errtttf  Mis  wheed  of.  slo^ 

^nenon^  in  •dsttBpaiteen 

ip  hks  **XaoUjgujca)  Discimrto  lo  the  of 

GJaa^w/’  ho  says,  ^ Addison  niay.  Itswr  been 
pnm  and  elegaiit  ; Di^^den  airjr  and  tiorvouw^ 
!f^ylor  wdly  send  fiui£:trtMi^  Hookes  Mti 

%arimrt y but  oonp  «>(  them  u^ted  ion.'©  with 
htsmly  i^'  the  pe^lbctioii  of  Viiiih  tbs  most 

refitH^  sad;  chisrthbit  sty fe.  A nd  then  he  spsolui 
of  the  '4ii.pmiontir  of  ifie  tfiuiAn^  %iig6fou». 

maidy  stylo  of  Mie  GioeV  AVe  just  ad- 

vice ihi?  studont  Me  rtetd  this  to  take  up  lb© 
best  BngUMi  and  to 

eiompar*.  it,  fot  tXsoii^bt^^  foji  ii»^ig©rr-  Jht^  0 
ho  iwggestif a taatier,  with  Jwmy  Taylor’^  / 

mona^’  or  with  ® aG0^^  or  with  Bsi’’* 

ipw©  dr  With  MdlAn***  •^AtebM'* 

giMrt;,’v  had  eoMolenMoaeljr  declare  the  sf 
iM  Away  with  duMie^r  aiioia  srtki 

tVhethdr  drtii  the  Oreuk  oi  my  mse  «f  tbnae 
KtigUahmfm  diswrer  m^  iPknd,  « thfill  ymi, 
wiiihpii.dburt^r^maMi^  Conytei  witlum&tutidii 
difMvIty  tesd  ihrotigh  t ‘ joa 

Aynid  is^smrrin^  again  ami  afTiin  o>  the  modems! 
WIiaips»fng>^  in  iht  Gr<«h  orator  i«  thew  t®  M 
nauned  Nfside  MUhm'S  drtcnpiioH  of ^ ^sfle 

ifl  Ihe  "^  Ars^pwgiMia^’^  ll  may  he  said,  ind©^, 
Uuf  Hewoeihenes  t^nSen  fiwn  trtnsMkm ; yM 
why  he  suffer  more  than  Hootet  ot  iha 

Bible  V And  yni  you  can  read  both  tbetts*  or 
riM he^  tuA  help  reading  hr  Pide 

and  pWK  trsxialatimis ; hot  Wft  def5'  yM  tb  read 
Desnostheneii^,  in  the  Iwst  rcpdeHbg,.  wiifebwt  t«4i‘ 
um  ortUsgusl.  OrriMl}  wo  prvpose^ 
slilf  T J,€t  the  siiNlnot  rtad  j^oUglMro’s  owd  ; 
speetibes,  wtoh  ore  toeitnl  ha  he  tOrO^  iipM 
Grfsuaa  mpdei©i,  ©long  with.  Burbs  e/'  w^oh^^k^ 
accuses  of  diiTui^tOi^s  and 
wairiiig  idi  eocipajisort  ^s  tb  Rie  gjsn^ns  cz{d!wul 
of  tlie  two  mim,  a*  M© 

j shnnk,  we  s>k,  wJMiii  of  iM  ; 

fins  prti<hiCfid  idisL  yBsPp 
composhions !— wyefi 
you  yawrt  Iessii;;or  does  ©ye  $ip[Aridt  xopiP 
oleoflyl  W'e  bsn^wh  fear  MM 
with  tloQ  inost  demed  Grtclkh  aUm- 
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Brougham  has  carped  at  Burke’s  picture  of  the 
**  Cloud,”  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s 
Debts,  and  prefers  to  it  the  single  word  of  De- 
mosthenes **as  a cloud”  applied  to  the  passing 
away  of  a danger  in  the  history  of  Athens.  He 
says,  **  Demosthenes  uses  but  a single  word,  and 
the  work  is  done.”  Yes,  his  work  is  done ; but 
not  such  work  as  Burke  has  performed.  What 
schoolboy,  in  his  first  exercise,  could  not  have 
compared  a great  calamity  to  the  gathering  of  a 
eioud ; and  this  is  all  Demosthenes  has  done. 
But  Burke  has  taken  up  this  every  day  figure, 
and  has,  by  elaboration  and  genius,  expanded  it 
into  one  of  the  noblest  of  pictures.  With  De- 
mosthenes it  is  a commonplace  of  the  flattest  sort 
^with  Burke  it  is  a glorious  image.  He  has 
impregnated  the  cloud  with  poetry  ; and  those 
epithets  to  which  Brougham  objects — **  menacing 
meteor,”  and  blackening  the  horizon,”  dtc. — 
serve  to  deepen  the  suspense,  to  magnify  the 
skyey  preparation,  and  to  swell  the  grandeur  of 
the  burst  of  the  whirlwind  of  fire  which  it  at 
length  pours  over  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 
How  many  a preacher  had  prated,  and  prates 
still,  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  glory  of  sun- 
rise, dec. ; but  it  was  reserved  for  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  compare  his  rays  to  the  horns  of  glory  which 
i4>peared  on  the  head  of  Moses  when  he  came 
down  from  the  Mount.  Thus  Genius  often  seizes 
upon  a hackneyed  thought  or  image,  and  surprises 
it  into  new  and  unheard-of  brilliance.  It  **  touches” 
a barren  hill,  and  it  smokes.  The  dull  stone  be- 
comes a lump  of  gold  in  its  radiance. 

We  did  not  hear  Lord  Brougham  deliver  this 
Inaugural  Discourse ; but  we  remember  that,  com- 
ing to  Glasgow  College  shortly  after,  we  found 
many  of  the  students  raving  about  it ; and  not  a 
lew  whom  it  had  set  to  re^  Demosthenes,  with 
a resolute  determination  to  admire  him.  The  re- 
sult was  rather  amusing  than  edifying.  Some 
had  the  honesty  to  confess  that  they  saw  little 
beauty  or  merit  in  his  orations,  but  the  humility 
to  grant  t^t  it  might  be  their  own  fault.  Others 
read  on,  muttering  **  celestial,”  while  all  the  time 
it  was  evident  that  they  thought  the  heaven  rather 
a dry  and  dreary  one,  and  were  sick  of  it  in  their 
hearts.  Others  (like  Drs.  Hutton  and  Gregory 
over  their  dish  of  snails)  were  waiting  anxiously 
till  one  of  their  fellows,  or  till  some  person  of 
reputation,  should  cry  out,  Don't  you  think 
tbm  speeches,  eht  a little  green,  ehV*  But 
Brougham's  influence  was  then  paramount,  and 
ten  years  had  to  elapse  ere  one  quite  qualified, 
by  scholarship  as  well  as  by  taste  (De  Quincey), 
ventured,  in  “ Tail’s  Magazine,”  openly  to  avow 
himself  a doubter  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Demosthenes,  and  an  assertor  of  the  superiority 
of  some  of  the  modems. 

Next  to  Demosthenes,  Lord  Erekine  is  Brough- 
mn's  great  favorite.  Now,  that  a number  of 
sparkling,  splendid  passages  are  to  be  found  in 
Erskine’s  speeches,  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  as  Hazlitt  justly  remarks, 
his  **  general  matter  is  quite  flat  and  dead.”  And, 
secondly,  the  gorgeous  passages,  which  occur  new 
and  then,  are  the  very  fcvesse  of  those  Brougham 
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admires  so  much  in  the  Grecian  orators.  They 
are  flowery,  dififuse,  exaggerated,  and,  had  they 
occurred  in  Burke,  would  have  been  called  by  bin 
extravagant.  Erskine’s  real  forte  lay  in  those 
animat^  impromptus^  those  passionate  retorts, 
which  broke  from  him  in  the  course  of  his  plead- 
ings, and  which  proved  him,  if  not  a man  of  gen- 
ius, a man  of  high  spirit,  ready  intdlect,  and  grsal 
moral  courage. 

Brougham,  we  repeat,  exods  most  in  severi^ 
of  criticism.  Even  his  collected  speeches  con- 
tain nothing  so  racy,  so  thoroughly  hearty,  so 
sincere  and  pointed,  as  some  of  his  early  diatribes 
in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review.”  We  remember, 
with  especial  gusto,  his  assaults  on  poor  Georgs 
Rose,  on  the  author  of  **  Calumnies  against  0^ 
ford,”  and  the  tunning  fire  of  commentary  he 
kept  up  for  so  many  years  upon  the  bad  minin* 
tries  which  preceded  the  rise  of  Canning.  Hs 
went  to  this  kind  of  work  with  a savag^  satisfiro* 
tion — ^like  a cannibal  rushing  to  his  feast  of  blood. 
He  hacked  and  hewed  at  his  adversaries  till  they 
were  down,  and  then  "he  trampled  them  in  tbs 
mire;  raising  now  subdued  chuckles,  and  now 
loud  shouts  of  laughter  over  their  discomfiture. 
It  was  said  of  Canning,  that  he  never  made  a 
speech  without  making  an  enemy ; so  Brougham 
never  wrote  a review  without  either  making  a 
new  foe  or  increasing  the  exasperation  of  an  old 
one.  We  have  been  told,  upon  good  authority, 
that  he  often  forced  Jeffrey  to  insert  some  of  his 
savage  papers  sorely  against  his  will.  This  was 
true  of  Us  bitter  ironied  attack  on  Walker’s  D^ 
fense  of  Order.”  Mr.  Walker,  afterward  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  Glasgow,  if  not  a giea 
poet,  was  a most  amiable  and  accomplished  man; 
but  Bnmgham,  finding  the  poetry  mediocre,  and 
knowing  the  author  to  be  a Tory,  and  connected 
with  the  revenue,  made  him  the  object  of  Ins 
vengeance,  although  the  more  amiable  Jeflivy 
tried  to  get  him  to  withhold  the  article.  Now, 
every  author  of  any  mark  expects  attacks,  and 
laughs  at  them  when  they  come.  They  are  just 
lefl-handcd  certificates  of  his  emineirce.  It  vras 
otherwise  in  these  days,  when  a cut-up  in  ths 
**  Edinburgh”  was  equivalent  to  a literary  ruin, 
if  not  also  to  pecuniary  bankruptcy.  Brougham, 
too,  was  the  author  of  the  review  of  the  **  Hoora 
of  Idleness,”  and  might  thus  be  called  Byron’s 
stepfather.  He  tickled  the  dlumbering  lion  hy 
the  hair,  and  he  roused,  and  rose,  and  began  to 
roar  for  revenge ; and  seldom  was  there  heard 
**  So  musical  s discord  such  sweet  thander.** 
Brougham  and  Byron,  unlike  Jeffrey  and  Byron, 
were  never  reconciled;  but  continue«l  to  hat# 
each  other  mortally,  till  the  close  of  the  poet’s 
life.  They  were  too  like  each  other,  not  indeed 
in  genius,  but  in  ambition  and  in  fierce  passioiis;, 
tobecome  friends.  Once  or  twice,  too,  Bronghaaa, 
we  believe,  went  out  of  his  way  to  assail  sonie 
of  the  finest  poets  of  the  time ; such  as  James 
Montgomery,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.  As 
might  have  been  exposed  from  his  prosaic  iiatme 
and  peculiar  training,  his  criticism  on  their  poetiy, 
although  clever  and  caustic  in  style  and  mannas, 
lie  in  Mibataiioa  cold,  tuqpial,  and  worthless. 
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A PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  » 

“ His  rising  heart  betrayed 

Remorse  tbr  uU  the  wreck  it  made. 

ller  tola  uutoid—hcr  uuth  too  deeply  proTod.’*>-BTmoir. 

**  VOU  here,  mon  ami  ! Who  would  expect  to 

i find  you  in  such  a place  as  this  T’ 

The  scene  was  the  cemetery  of  P^rc  la  Chaise ; 
the  exclamation  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
youn^  min  whom  I encountered  suddenly  in  a 
shady  spot,  closely  bordering  on  the  tomb  of  Abe- 
lard and  Hcloise,  whore  I had  been  standing  in 
sentimental  mood  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Now, 
there  was  no  doubt  he  had  as  much  right  in  the 
pretty  barying-ground  as  I.  The  pleasant  May- 
breeze  was  as  free  for  him  as  for  me  ; the  sun- 
shine was  common  property;  the  soft  willow- 
leaves  had  not  opened  themselves  exclusively  for 
my  enjoyment ; nor  had  the  scented  violets  bloom- 
ed for  me  alone.  Nor  should  1 have  exclaimed 
thus  had  I met  him  any  where  else,  in  possession 
of  these  sweet  spring  privileges ; but  here — ^in 
P^rc  La  Chaise — that  was  the  wonder ! and  there- 
lore  I exclaimed — 

Who  would  expect  to  find  you  in  such  a place 
as  this  1 ’’ 

He  smiled — not  the  smile  that  electrified  the 
audience  every  evening  in  the  theatre,  but  a mel- 
ancholy smile,  tinctured  with  satire,  that  I should 
share  the  common  prejudice — ^thal  comic  actors 
must  be  comic  fellows. 

Pardon  me,”  I said,  answering  this  look. 
**  I am  aware  1 have  no  right  to  inquire ; but  con- 
fess a god  of  mirth  is  not  often  seen  wandering 
among  the  tombs !” 

“Not  often  sought  there,  at  any  rate,”  said 
D . “ But  do  you  think  this  place  sad  ?” 

**  On  the  contrary,  to  me  it  is  cheerful  as  the 
gayest  promenade  in  Paris.  The  dead  are  so 
cared  fur,  their  tastes  so  minutely  consulted, 
their  tombs  so  prettily  decked,  that  one^s  thoughts 
are  pleasantly  sobered  down,  but  by  no  means 
oppressed,  as  in  our  English  burying-grounds.” 

**  Ah  ’.  every  thing  is  sad  in  your  country,” 
said  the  Frenchman,  raising  his  eyebrows  pite- 
ously. 

**  While  here,”  I said,  laughing,  only  the 
comic  actors  are  so.” 

D passed  his  arm  through  mine. 

“You  shall  see  why,”  he  said,  briefly;  and 
led  me  back  along  the  narrow  path  by  which  ho 
had  come. 

Presently  we  stood  beside  a tomb,  hung  with 
wreaths  of  everlastings,  and  planted  with  choice 
flowers. 

On  the  simple  cross,  of  purest  marble,^  was 
written : 

“ Estelle  de  B , 

Aged  eighteen  years.** 

The  words,  “ To  my  daughter,”  wore  also  in- 
scribed below;  and  among  the  garlands  were 
many  in  wliich  the  words,  **  A ma  Fillc**  had 
been  interwoven.  One,  evidently  freshly  placed 
among  the  rest,  bore  this  motto,  “ Regrots  etcr- 
nels,**  in  black  and  white  immortelles. 

I stood  looking  at  this  last  resting-place  of  somo 
cherished  child,  who  had  just  budded  into  woman- 
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hood,  to  be  culled  by  death,  and  wondering  how 
many  there  were  in  the  circle  that  once  idolized 
her,  who  still  brought  flowers  to  her  grave,  when 
D , laying  his  hand  lightly  on  my  arai,  point- 

ed to  a seat  near  us.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  the  soul,  too  weak  to  bear  alone  the 
sorrow  that  weighs  it  down,  turns  to  the  first 
comer,  and  finds  relief  by  the  mere  utterance  of 
its  woes. 

“ Sit  down,”  ho  said ; “ I will  tell  you  her 
tale.” 

“ You  know  herl”  I asked. 

“ Or  she  would  not  be  there,”  he  replied.  His 
voice  was  broken.  I did  not  look  at  him,  but 
waited  till  his  emotion  had  passed  away.  Prea* 
ently  he  continued : “ A year  ago  she  was  pure 
and  beautiful  as  an  angel.  We  met,  wo  loved« 
and  she  is  there !” 

“ You  were  faithless  t”  I asked,  reproachfully. 

“ Faithless  !”  he  repeated.  “ No ; men  are 
not  faithless  to  women  like  Estelle,  especially 
when  they  stoop  from  a high-born  sphere  to  lovs 
one  infinitely  below  them.  Unworthy  as  I was 
of  her  innocent  love,  I returned  it  with  as  sincert 
a passion  as  my  soul  is  capable  of.  How  often 
have  these  quiet  spots  witnessed  our  glad  mecU 
ings  ; how  often  has  the  solemn  shade  of  cath- 
edral pillars,  or  the  glitter  of  a masked  ball,  con- 
cealed oiir  love  from  those  who  watched  over  he^^ 

Enough ! she  was  mine — mine  forever,  M I 
fondly  thought ; but  love  bad  mingled  poiooH  with  ^ 
his  sweets.  Can  angels  fall,  and  forget  the  heav- 
en they  have  lost  1 Estelle's  remorse  was  stronger 
than  her  love  ; the  one  w'ould  have  given  her  im- 
mortality— the  other  planted  death  in  her  bosom. 

“ Suddenly  I lost  sight  of  my  beloved.  In  vain 
I sought  her  in  our  former  haunts : she  no  longer 
visited  them ; in  vain  placed  letters  in  the  hands 
of  our  confidante:  ^he  never  came  to  roceive 
them. 

“ Fool  that  I was  to  doubt  her ! to  fancy  any 
thing  could  shako  her  fmth,  or  make  her  ftdse  to 
her  vows  of  constancy.  Had  she  not  sacrificed 
all  for  me  1— T-forgotten  family  and  parents,  nay 
heaven  itself  I and  yet  I mistrusted  her ! 

“ I ceased  my  inquiries — I sought  to  forget  her. 

'*  One  evening  I was  disturbed  while  at  dinner, 
by  the  announcement  of  a stranger.  It  was  ths 
medical  adviser  of  Estelle’s  family.  Ho  came  to 

tell  me  that  Madllc.  Do  D was  dangerously 

ill ; and  in  consequence  of  mental  aberration,  as 
her  friends  supposed,  bad  for  many  days  been 
calling  on  my  name,  and  entreating  that  she  might 
see  me  once  more  before  she  died.  By  tho  doo- 
tor’s  advice,  and  as  a last  resource,  her  parents 
had  consented  to  this  strange  request,  and  now 
sent  to  invite  my  presence  in  their  house,  hoping 
the  sight  of  me  would  bo  suflicient  to  dispel  tEa 
dying  girl's  delusion.  There  was  an  intelligent 
look  in  Dr.  L.’s  face  as  ho  told  me  this,  which 
gave  mo  intuitive  confidence  in  him,  and  con- 
vinced mo,  when  I afterward  recalled  it,  that  ho 
had  a strong  suspicion  of  the  real  slate  of  tho  case, 
which  was  doubtless  confirmed  by  ray  overwhelm- 
ing  grief. 

**  I flew  to  the  dwelling  cf  my  beloved  ; and  * 
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the  doctor  inflisting  that  only  he  and  1 should 
enter  the  sick  room,  scarcely  a moment  elapsed 
ere  1 stood  in  her  presence. 

**  Her  open  arms  received  me,  her  eyes  flashed 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  of  yore ; but  oh ! how 
changed — Estelle,  Estelle.” 

The  unhappy  man  bent  his  head  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

I did  not  attempt  to  comfort  him ; I knew  re- 
morse was  mingled  with  his  grief,  and  that  it  was 
better  so. 

He  went  on  after  a while : 

**  At  seven  o’clock  I was  compelled  to  be  at  the 
theatre,  to  perform  in  the  first  and  last  pieces.  It 
was  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time. 

**  She  suffered  me  to  go  with  difficulty. 

•♦‘You  will  come  back — will  you  notV  she 
aaked,  as  [ held  her  once  more  in  my  arms.  ‘ I 
■hall  not  sleep  till  I have  seen  you  again.’ 

**  I promised,  and  tore  myself  away  from  Uiat 
clinging  embrace.  I reached  the  theatre,  I dress- 
ed, and  played  my  part.  Yes,  played  it,  laughed, 
jested,  mocked  at  love,  and  was  cheered,  doubly 
cheered  ! The  applause  delayed  me.  Impatient 
to  have  done,  1 hurried  on  with  my  part ; the 
piece  seemed  the  livelier  for  it — the  applause  be- 
came greater.  In  the  interval  between  the  pieces 
I rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  along  the 
Streets,  toward  Estelle’s  home.  I knew  I could 
not  reach  it — it  mattered  not.  It  seemed  to  me 
some  miracle  must  be  worked  in  my  favor ; that 
some  one  would  meet  me  with  news  of  her;  that 
time  itself  would  stand  still  in  my  behalf.  The 
night  air,  the  exercise,  recalled  me  to  my  senses ; 
I stopped,  and  conscious  of  my  madness,  re- 
traced my  steps. 

“Enough;  it  was  over  at  last!  both  pieces; 
end  at  midnight  I reached  her  house.  I had  rush- 
ed from  the  stage  without  changing  my  dress ; I 
knew  she  would  not  reproach  me  for  such  haste. 

“ The  entrance-door  stood  open  ; the  concierge 
was  absent.  I remember  even  then  noting,  as  I 
flew  by,  how  her  candle  was  dying  fitfully  away 
in  the  socket.  There  was  no  one  on  the  stairs  as 
I bounded  up  them — no  one  watching  in  the  ante- 
room beside  her  bed-room  door.  The  silence  that 
reigned  in  the  house  was  frightful.  I entered, 
gasping  and  horror-struck  ; I knew  not  why. 
Ix)ng  tapers  were  burning  beside  her  couch ; two 
priests  kneeling  in  prayer — but  she  had  not  kept 
her  promise ; she  slept  before  I came— never  to 
wake  again. 

“I  was  one  of  those  who  followed  her  here. 
The  white  garland  lay  upon  her  coffin ; I alone 
knew  that  she  who  slept  beneath  it  had  no  right 
to  boar  that  snowy  wreath.” 

A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Barely,  indeed,  had  a more  lovely  evening 
been  known,  even  in  the  fairy-like  land  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  than  that  of  the  last  day  of  Dc- 
c*embcr.  The  bright  genial  weather  of  the  mon- 
soon months  following  copious  rains,  had  brought 
every  product  of  the  earth  to  its  fullest  perfection 
and  beauty ; the  rich  stores  of  the  vegetable  world 
vied  with  the  glories  of  the  animal  kingdom ; and 


while  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants  put  forth  their 
greatest  powers,  insects  innumerable,  and  birds 
of  gayest  plumage,  hummed  and  sang  their  rich- 
est notes  in  gentle  harmony,  through  grove,  and 
wood,  and  mossy  dell — and  this  on  New-year’s 
eve. 

The  day  had  been  a glorious  time  of  sunshine 
— the  sky  all  clear  and  radiant,  like  a sea  of  hqiiid 
blue,  seemed  wedded  to  the  ocean.  No  cloud 
was  there  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  one,  no  breath 
of  air  to  stir  the  glassy  face  of  the  other.  Fruits, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  thick  as  they  were  over  field 
and  garden,  hung  listlessly  ; and  even  busy  man 
forgot  to  toil,  lost  in  his  admiration  of  that  golden 
eve.  All  nature  seemed  at  rest,  as  though  ths 
world  had  willed  the  year  should  die  so  briiliartly, 
so  peacefully,  that  not  one  sound  or  sight  unwel- 
come might  cross  its  latest  hours 

The  sun  was  sinking  fast,  transforming,  as  it 
did  so,  the  lovely  azure  of  the  sky  to  a rich  golden 
hue,  tinted  with  softest  hlushcss  A gentle  breeze 
was  springing  up,  and  played,  as  though  in  very 
wantonness,  among  the  broad  leaves  of  the  green 
bananas,  the  feathery  foliage  of  the  lofty  palms, 
and  the  thick  groves  of  orangc-trccs.  Many  a 
wide  and  cool  veranda  in  Port  Louis  was  filled 
with  fair  and  youthful  forms,  listening  to  the  idle 
gossip  of  the  day  ; many  a wealthy  merchant 
leaned  back  on  downy  ottoman,  enjoying  his  pipe, 
and  casting  up  the  profits  of  the  year ; many  a sun- 
burned planter  reposed  on  matted  couch  with  long- 
necked  bottles  in  his  company,  listening  to  his 
neighbors*  talcs  of  sugar-canes,  slaves,  and  rum. 

Within  a mile  of  the  Port,  on  the  road  leading 
toward  the  Paniplcmousses,  stood,  and,  for  aught 
I know  to  the  contrary,  stands  at  this  moment,  a 
most  picturesque-looking  rilla,  delightfully  placed 
among  palm-trees  and  mango-groves,  with  a per- 
fect paradise  of  a garden  and  lawn,  studded  with 
the  richest  fruit-bearing  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  As  is  the  case  with  all  tropical  dwell- 
ings, an  ample  veranda  encircled  the  house  ; and 
to  render  the  place  still  more  enjoyable,  a shady 
avenue  of  bananas,  figs,  and  rose-apples,  led  the 
way  to  a pretty  bridge,  over  which  the  passenger 
found  himself  conducted  to  a miniature  island  laid 
out,  like  the  garden,  with  lawn  and  flowering- 
plants,  and  round  which  ran  a rippling  stream, 
washing  its  mossy  banks. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  abode  were  clusters  of 
neat  thatched  cottages,  each  with  its  knot  of 
palms  and  bananas,  and  a small  patch  of  garden 
in  the  rear.  These  were  the  dwellings  of  ths 
slaves,  vrho  cultivated  the  many  fields  of  sugar- 
canes  that  stretches  for  miles  along  the  skirts  of 
the  mountain-land  in  the  rear  of  the  road — tbs 
property  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  of  the 
island,  M.  Durant. 

This  enchanting  spot,  seen  on  such  a lovely 
evening  as  1 have  attempted  to  describe,  may  w^ 
have  been  deemed  the  resting-place  of  happy  mor- 
tals. It  seemed  the  home  of  tranquil  happy 
hearts,  where  nothing  sorrowful  might  find  a cor- 
ner ; where  men  might  have  been  content  to  end 
their  days  on  earth.  Y'et  this  was  not  so.  Ths 
apple  of  the  desert,  all  beauty  to  the  eye,  was  not 
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more  bitter  at  the  core  than  this  same  planter's 
homestead.  Watching  the  parting  sunlight  from 
the  front  veranda,  sat  the  young  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Reclining  on  a couch  of  ebony,  gar- 
nished with  richest  drapery,  with  the  incense  of 
sweetest  flowers  alK>ut  her,  with  a crowd  of  slaves 
to  obey  her  every  wish,  with  all  that  physical  life 
could  demand,  this  wife  was  unhappy. 

Alas ! the  one  thing  needed  to  make  a jc^ful 
home  was  wanting — domestic  sympathy  No 
man  could  be  more  thoughtful  for  his  wife’s  com- 
fort, no  one  more  liberal  in  his  arrangements  for 
her  household ; but  his  heart,  though  not  against 
her,  was  not  with  her.  Ambition  was  his  bane, 
reckless  speculation  his  sole  enjoyment.  For 
such  he  seemed  to  live,  and  wondered  why  his 
Fiorence  drooped,  and  pined,  and  wept,  while  he 
was  wrapped  in  giant  schemes  of  wealth.  Warm- 
hearted as  a woman  can  truly  be,  yearning  vainly 
far  a return  of  the  love  that  dwelt  in  her  own 
breast,  Florence  Durant  cared  little  for  the  East- 
ern splendor  that  encircled  her  in  this  little  earthly 
paradise,  while  she  saw  her  husband  giving  up 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  business,  with  but 
seldom  a word  or  look  for  herself 

The  disappointed  wife  was  pondering  over  all 
this  on  the  evening  in  question,  casting  her  eyes 
alternately  from  the  setting  sun  to  the  infant  that 
lay  sleeping  at  her  feet,  fanned  gently  by  a little 
elave-girl.  The  planter  had  been  absent  for  many 
days,  and  yet  had  not  seen  this  last  addition  to 
Ilia  family  ; but  Florence  promised  no  pleasure  to 
herself  from  their  meeting  She  knew  too  well, 
from  past  experience,  that  he  would  look  upon 
her  new-born  infant  as  ho  would  on  a piece  of 
furniture  just  added  to"  their  drawing-room.  He 
would  show  no  unklndness,  use  no  harsh  words  ; 
but  there  would  be  that  utter  disregard,  that  ab- 
straction from  all  but  business,  which  sinks  into 
the  heart  of  a wife  of  sensitive  mind  almost  as 
deeply  as  actual  wrong. 

ft  was  in  vain  the  slave-girl  chanted  her  pret- 
tiest Indian  love-song ; as  vainly  did  the  little 
infant,  by  its  very  muteness  and  helplessness,  ap- 
pear to  solicit  sympathy  and  protection  Flor- 
ence felt  that  she  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
her  wealth  and  station  for  the  humble  lot  of  any 
poor  slave-girl  on  their  estate,  to  have  enjoyed 
requited  love. 

The  sun  had  sunk  full  deep  below  the  many- 
tinted  horizon ; the  birds  had  sought  their  leafy 
homes ; the  infant  had  been  laid  to  rest  on  downy 
pillows  i the  moon  had  flung  its  first  soil  rays 
upon  the  distant  hill  tops,  and  on  the  waving 
leaves  of  the  lofty  palms — ^yct  Florence  still  sat 
there,  gazing  in  deep  thought  upon  the  opening 
prospect  of  another  year  so  like  the  last  that  her 
heart  fainted  within  her,  and  forced  out  bitter 
tears. 

But  let  us  look  elsewhere.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  toward  the  little  stream,  that  fed  by  gurgling 
mountain-brooks,  8pce<l8  mcrily  past  the  planta- 
tions of  M.  Durant,  toward  the  Port,  we  shall  sec 
how  many  cane-fields  it  refreshes,  and  how  many 
sugar-works  it  supplies  with  water.  Along  this 
little  river  a light  canoe  was  floating,  half  paddled, 


half-homo  upon  the  stream.  Seated  m the  stem 
of  the  little  craft  was  a young  planter,  who,  with 
folded  arms  and  darkened  brow,  seemed  lost  td 
all  that  was  passing  around  him.  As  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  disappeared,  the  canoe  touched 
the  mossy  bank  of  the  little  island  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  awaking  to  consciousness,  Durant 
— for  it  was  he — sprang  to  shore. 

Instead  of  hastening  to  his  house,  as  usual,  the 
planter  began  to  pace  the  lawn  in  the  island  with 
rapid  and  unsteady  strides.  To  and  fro  the  gloomy 
man  walked  in  the  deepest  excitement,  as  though 
uncertain  or  careless  of  what  his  course  should 
be.  The  speculations  he  had  been  so  long  en- 
gaged in,  and  which  had  accumulated  about  him 
until  they  had  assumed  enormous  magnitude,  had 
broken  down  in  hopeless  ruin , and  now,  crushed 
and  oppressed  beneath  this  sudden  weight,  the 
ambitious  man  felt  maddened  with  disappoint- 
ment. What  he  might  have  determined  upon,  or 
whither  he  might  have  bent  his  steps  had  he  been 
left  to  his  own  meditations,  matters  not  to  our 
present  purpose.  But  the  sound  of  many  merry 
voices  came  floating  down  the  rose-apple  avenue 
toward  the  bridge  ; nearer  and  nearer  the  boister- 
ous throng  approached  ; louder  and  quicker  the 
bursts  of  laughter  fell  upon  his  car.  They  were 
the  voices  of  his  own  children,  whom  he  could  see 
approaching  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  the 
slave-children,  and  a gray-headed  negro  in  char^ 
of  the  party.  In  no  mood  to  encounter  all  thts 
merry-making,  the  planter  turned  aside  from  the 
little  lawn,  and  diving  into  a mass  of  evergreen 
behind  a sort  of  grassy  mound,  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  ground  among  rushes  and  lotus-leaves, 
compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  listen  to  the 
childish  talk  of  the  merry  group 

Such  a happy  party  they  were?  There  wa» 
Rose,  a dark-eyed  girl  of  eleven,  full  of  thought 
and  kindliness ; Edward,  the  eldest  boy  of  nine , 
with  Ernest  and  little  Minnie,  and  old  Pierre,  a 
negro  of  sixty  years,  who  had  in  his  early  days 
nursed  their  mother ; and,  besides  these,  there 
were  Peto,  and  Caspar,  and  Lugo — ^young  slaves 
bora  and  bred  on  the  estate.  There  w'as  also 
Brutus,  the  old  brown  goat,  with  his  long  silvery 
hair,  and  his  great  hard  horns,  and  his  quiet  gen- 
tle eyes  Why,  bless  you ! he  would  not  have 
hurt  one  of  those  dear  little  children — though 
they  did  climb  on  his  back,  and  stick  all  sorts  of 
odd  things  on  his  horns — he  would  not  have  trod- 
den on  one  of  their  dear  toes  for  any  quantity  of 
green  sugar-cane,  and  he  was  remarkably  fond  of 
it  too ! 

How  delighted  they  were  to  romp  and  dance 
on  that  nice  green  lawn,  and  tumble  the  old  negro 
among  the  pomegranates,  and  make  the  goat  quite 
giddy  with  dancing  a waltz  on  his  hind-legs, 
while  little  Minnie  stuck  his  horns  full  of  garlands 
and  green  boughs  ? Happy  children ! The  world 
was  as  yet  all  sunshine  to  them.  The  New  Year 
that  was  about  to  visit  them  had  no  cares  or  griefs 
for  their  young  hearts  They  could  see  nothing 
but  flowers  in  their  path,  and  heeded  n*ot  the 
thorns. 

When  they  had  romped  to  their  hearts* 
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tent,  some  one  asked  what  fete  they  were  to  have 
..on  the  morrow,  which  set  them  all  guessing  and 
thinking.  Each  one,  from  the  laughing  Rose  down 
to  black-skinned  Peto,  opened  up  sonic  especial 
source  of  delight  for  New-year’s  Day  ; while  the 
good-natured  goat  strolled  from  one  to  the  other, 
rubbed  his  shaggy  coat  against  them,  licked  Uieir 
hands,  and  looked  up  in  their  faces,  as  though  to 
guess  what  they  were  debating. 

The  most  favored  idea  was  that  of  a grand  ball 
on  the  island  to  the  whole  establishment ; and  as 
there  was  yet  a good  half  hour  till  supper  time, 
they  agreed  to  try  a little  rehearsal  of  what  they 
would  wish  for  the  morrow.  In  a moment,  every 
one  set  to  work.  Green  boughs  were  torn  down  ; 
brood  leaves  were  stripped  from  branches  ; palm- 
blossoms  and  rosc-applcs  were  twined  into  chap- 
lets and  garlands ; and  leaves,  and  fruit,  and 
flowers,  were  so  transformed  by  their  many  sldll- 
ful  little  fingers,  that  in  a short  time  there  was 
a goodly  array  of  festal  ornaments,  quite  enough 
for  their  rehearsal 

Brutus  helped  them  as  well  as  he  could,  by 
carrying  branches  and  garlands  in  his  mouth,  and 
depositing  thorn  on  the  little  mound  that  was  to 
serve  them  as  a sort  of  natural  ottoman.  Having 
hung  their  garlands  and  bouquets  on  the  ncarcsi 
shrubs,  and  twined  flowers  and  branches  of  young 
limes  among  the  leaves  of  stately  laurels.  Rose 
desired  her  companions  to  imagine  as  well  as  they 
could,  that  the  most  beautiful  festoons  of  palm- 
leaves  and  show-flowers  were  hanging  the  whole 
way  from  the  house,  with  cocoa-nut  lanterns 
blazing  away  at  intervals.  They  were  told,  like- 
wise, to  picture  an  arch  of  triumph  at  either  end 
of  the  bridge,  with  an  altar  of  flowers  and  fruit  in 
the  centre  ; and  lastly,  that  they  must  fancy  tbem- 
selves  looking  at  the  green  mound  as  a most 
beautiful  throne  of  moss,  lotus-flowers,  jambo- 
blossoms,  and  talipot-leaves,  with  a bower  by  its 
side  full  of  wine,  and  cakes,  and  fruit,  and  all  the 
estate  people  assembled  about  them,  with  Ton- 
chee,  the  old  blind  harper,  and  the  two  horn- 
blowers,  who  could  play  any  thing  from  cathedral 
music  dowq  to  an  Indian  war-dance. 

They  all,  as  in  duty  bound,  fancied  what  they 
were  bid,  wliereupon  Rose  led  hei  elder  brother 
to  the  imaginary  throne,  and  bade  the  rest  range 
themselves  about.  Then  the  child,  in  a voice  of 
grave  earnestness,  told  them  that  the  New-year’s 
fete  was  to  begin,  that  she  would  act  Miunma,” 
while  Edward  would  take  the  part  of  “ Papa.” 
At  this  proposal,  the  rest  of  the  children  raised 
such  a shout  of  laughter  os  quite  astounded  the 
goat.  The  idea  of  their  papa  taking  part  in  any 
festivities,  seemed  to  their  iufant  minds  a joke  of 
such  stupendous  absurdity  as  to  bo  heypnd  their 
small  comprehensions 

Why  Rose,  silly  child,  might  as  well  have  voted 
him  to  be  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  even  the  governor 
of  the  island  ! I3ut  she,  taking  her  brother  by  the 
ll^d,  bode  liini  act  the  part  allotted  him ; whereon 
boy  said  lie  would  try  and  look  as  grave  and 
nwappy  as  ho  could,  hut  he  was  sure  he  could 
Met  took  or  feci  like  his  papa. 

Rose  chided  him,  and  said  that  she  was  sure 
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their  papa  was  very  good,  and  loved  them  all,  and 
would  not  make  one  of  tlicm  unhappy  for  the 
world,  if  he  knew  it.  Edward  inquired,  if  that 
were  the  case,  why  did  ho  go  away  so  often  and 
leave  their  mamma  alone  ibr  so  many  days  arxj 
nights : when  she  was  ill  too,  it  was  ail  the  saoie. 

But  Rose  was  not  going  to  be  put  down  in  that 
manner ; not  she.  To  be  sure,  she  did  wish  that 
dear  papa  would  not  leave  them  so  often  as  he 
did ; she  wished  he  would  give  up  those  long 
journeys,  bum  the  nasty  canoe  cm  their  imaginary 
altar  of  flowers,  and  slay  at  home  to  take  care  ol' 
the  canc-pieccs  and  the  people,  and  so  make  dear 
mamma  and  all  of  them  quite  happy.  Then  she 
added,  if  Edward  would  not  act  Papa,  she  wouki, 
and  tell  them  what  she  would  do  and  say  on  the 
morrow.  She  would  first  kiss  mamma  and  the 
new  baby,  and  wish  them  a happy  New  Y car,  and 
say  that  she  had  resolved  to  give  up  every  thing 
but  home  from  that  day  ; that  there  was  to  be  xm> 
more  traveling  in  the  canoe ; that  mamma  and 
the  sugar-works  should  have  all  her  time.  Then 
she  would  give  a grand  fete  to  every  body  on  the 
plaiitatinn  ; and  to  crown  all,  and  begin  the  New 
Year  well,  old  Pierre  should  have  bis  liberty,  and 
Bmtus  the  goat  be  decorated  with  a new  set  of 
I ribbons.  Saying  this,  Rose  embraced  her  brother, 
and  the  whole  party  raisc^l  such  a shout  of  appro- 
bation as  might  have  been  heard  at  the  Louse. 

Perhaps  it  was , for  at  that  moment,  just  as 
they  were  going  to  dance,  the  coqch-shcll  was 
blown,  as  a signal  for  their  return  to  supper  and 
bed.  They  started  away  home  as  rapidly  and 
joyously  as  they  had  come ; and  in  a few  minutes 
more  the  island  w^as  as  stUl  as  the  night  that  wss 
closing  fast  over  it. 

Again  the  planter  paced  that  quiet  lawn^  but 
this  time  calmly,  slowly,  and  thoughtfully,  until 
the  moon  had  risen  high  above  the  palm-lroes. 
Then,  by  that  pale  light,  one  might  have  seen  how 
changed  he  seemed ; how  something  had  been 
busy  in  his  mind,  and  still  was  working  there ; 
how  heavy  wintcry  clouds  had  passed  away,  aiid 
summer  calm  reigned  gently  in  their  place.  Each 
word  and  syllabic  of  those  dear  children’s  talk  had 
found  its  way  and  done  its  work  within.  A 
sweeter  sermon  man  clad  in  priestly  robes  bod 
never  spoken. 

The  New*year*s  Day  broke  brilliantly  as  man 
need  wish  to  see  it.  The  early  morning  breeze 
from  off  the  hill  tops  came  loaded  with  the  breath 
of  forest-flowers ; birds  caroled  merrily  from 
groves  of  shady  trees ; the  insect  world  broke 
forth  in  one  great  universal  hum  of  happiness ; 
the  little  river  rippled  cheerily  past  the  wooded 
island ; and  then  the  sun  came  gently  over  tbs 
mountains,  heralded  by  gorgeous  rays  of  rainbow 
quality,  sipping  the  dew-drops  from  myriad  buds 
and  blossoms.  The  household  of  the  planter  liad 
jurit  begun  to  stir ; dogs  shook  their  shaggy, 
drowsy  heads,  and  negroes  rubbed  their  heavy 
eyes,  and,  in  their  Oriental  apathy,  groaned  that 
the  night  had  fled.  The  earliest  sunny  rays  of 
morning  light  that  stole  through  lattice  door  and 
window  found  Florence  still  asleep : a little  nnire 
light,  a liUJe  more  u$armth,  a little  more  warbling 
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of  the  birds  without,  and  the  sleeper's  eyes  were 
opened.  Was  it  a vision  of  the  night,  stM  hover- 
ing about  her,  that  she  saw  t — It  was  her  husband, 
indeed,  and  with  their  new-born  infant  in  his 
arms ! He  laid  it  gently  by  her  side,  and  bending 
softly  over  her,  as  though  she  still  had  slept,  and 
he  had  feared  to  wake  her,  kissed  her  a score  of 
times,  called  her  darling  wife,  and  wished  her  and 
all  beneath  that  roof  a happy  long  New  Year. 
Blessed  wife  ! It  seemed  as  though  a now  world 
had  opened  before  her  with  a fresh  existence. 
And  when  he  took  her  hand  in  Ins,  and  asked  her 
to  forgive  him  all  the  past,  to  look  only  to  the 
future,  rich  in  each  other's  love,  Florence  could 
not  speak ; but  tears  of  happiness,  more  eloquent 
than  words,  told  all  she  had  to  tell. 

That  was  a busy  bustling  day  for  all  the  house- 
hold. As  usual  upon  the  ftrst  day  of  the  year  in 
that  island,  the  slaves  crowded  in  after  tlic  inorn- 
ing-mcal  with  their  simple  gifts  of  fruit,  flowers, 
or  cakes.  Pomegranates,  oranges,  limes,  citrons, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  jambos,  and  tn  iny  other 
tropical  fruits,  came  pouring  in,  as  though  all  the 
comers  of  the  earth  had  been  robbed  for  the  occa- 
sion. If  some  fairy,  reversing  the  story  of  Cin- 
derella, instead  of  transforming  fruit  into  carriages 
had  converted  all  the  vehicles  of  the  island  into 
fruit,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a greater 
abundance  than  was  heaped  in  the  planter's 
ample  veranda  on  that  morning. 

Every  one  perceived  how  changed  was  the 
manner  and  tone  of  the  master;  and  many  were 
astounded  to  see  how  he  worked  at  something 
that  was  evidently  in  preparation.  Under  various 
pretences,  he  contrived  to  dispatch  the  children 
upon  errands  all  day  long ; then  the  dinner-hour 
came,  and  then  eveniiig,  and  then  they  were  told 
to  prepare  for  the  New-year's  fete.  As  the  whole 
family  walked  down  the  avenue  of  bananas  and 
rose-apples  toward  the  bridge,  one  long  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  and  delight  burst  from  the  chil- 
dren’s lips.  Pretty  festoons  of  bright  green  leaves 
and  flowers  of  many  colors  drooped  across  their 
path  from  tree  to  tree  ; at  intervals  hung,  swing- 
ing in  inid-air,  small  cocoa-nut  lanterns  ; further 
on,  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  was  an  arch  of 
evergreens  and  fruit ; while  midway  between 
thezii  stood  the  very  altar  that  Rose  had  the 
cVening  before  wished  to  see  placed  there ; and, 
stranger  still,  upon  its  summit  lay  burning,  like 
some  sacrificial  monster,  the  identical  canoe,  the 
detestable  canoe,  that  had  so  <yflcn  robbed  them 
of  their  dear  papa! 

Wonder  seemed  never  ending  upon  that  event- 
ful evening.  Well  might  the  children  feel  aston- 
ished at  all  they  saw,  and  ask  inwardly  if  it  were 
not  a dream.  Why,  there  w^as  the  little  mound 
on  which  Rose  and  Edward  had  stood  the  previous 
night,  decked  and  ornamented  as  they  had  pictured 
in  their  play  ! Some  wizard  of  the  woods  hatl 
transformed  ihe^ simple  spot  to  a festive  throne. 
While,  stranger  stili,  there  was  the  identical 
bower  by  it«  side  that  Rose  had  conjured  in  her 
mind,  full  of  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  l>oi!ing  over 
with  wine  and  cakes ! And  there,  too,  were  the 
hora-playcm  and  the  blind  old  negro  harper.  And 


as  the  party  approached  from  the  bridge,  survey- 
ing all  this  work  of  fairyland,  the  brass  and 
stringed  music  welcomed  them  with  such  a vol- 
untary, as  quite  took  away  the  children’s  breath. 

It  would  need  some  time  to  relate  one-half  of 
what  occurred  on  that  joyful  evening  ; but  I may 
Yciilurc  to  tell  Iiow  happily  every  thing  passed 
off:  how  old  Pierre  was  mode  a free  man ; how 
the  goat  was  decorated  by  Rose’s  hand  with  a new 
garland  of  ribbons  and  flowers  ; and  how,  in  the 
very  midst  of  some  intricate  piece  of  dancing, 
Brutus  insisted  on  joining  In  the  amusements, 
tripping  up  many  a vigorous  dancer  by  the  force 
of  bis  horns,  and  utterly  perplexing  and  bewilder- 
ing every  kind  of  figure  that  was  attempted. 

The  last  of  the  guests  had  disappeared,  the 
little  island  was  once  more  quiet,  and  again  the 
moon  shone  brightly  upon  tapering  leaves  and 
quivering  grass  ; but  this  night  two  walked  there. 
How  dilfcreiitly,  how  happily  did  their  hearts  beat 
then  ! As  they  gently  strolled  toward  their  home, 
the  planter  whispered  to  his  wife  that  there  was 
yet  one  thing  left  untold,  which  he  would  break 
to  her.  He  had  not  done  so  earlier,  lest  it  should 
have  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
ruined  man — a beggar ! He  had  been  follow'mg  a 
deceptive  bubble ; it  had  burst,  and  all  was  lost  save 
home,  and  that  was  won.  The  loss  of  fortune 
had  been  a gain  to  lum  and  amidst  the  struggle 
which  had  then  to  come,  the  memory  of  that 
happy  New-year’s  Day  would  lighten  many  a task. 

The  sequel  of  their  fortune  is  soon  told.  A fe'W 
years  of  steady  application  made  the  planter  onca 
more  a thriving  man  ; a few  more  years  on  that, 
and  all  was  safe.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  many 
New-year's  Days  they  passed  together  you  must 
multiply  twenty  years  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  ; for  every  day  in  their  life  was  to  them  a 
New-year's  Day,  and  a happy  one ! 

STORY  OP  A MOTHER.  C 

A MOTHER  sat  watching  her  little  child  : sho 
was  sad,  so  afraid  lest  it  should  die.  For  the 
child  wa.s  very  pale ; its  eyes  had  closed ; its 
breathing  was  faint ; and  every  now  and  then  It 
fetched  a deep  sigh,  and  the  mother’s  face  grew 
sadder  and  sadder  as  sIjc  watched  the  little  tiny 
creature. 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door,  ai:d  a poor  old 
man,  wrapped  up  in  a great  horse-cloth,  came  in. 
He  had  need  of  warm  clothing,  for  it  was  a cold 
winter’s  night;  the  ground  outside  the  house 
was  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  wind 
blew  keen  and  cutting  into  the  wanderer's  fai  c. 

And  as  the  old  man  was  shivering  w^ith  cold, 
and  the  little  child  seemed  just  at  that  moment  to 
have  fallen  asleep,  the  mother  rose  up  and  fetched 
some  beer  in  a little  pot,  placing  it  inside  Ibo 
stove  to  warm  il  for  her  guest.  And  the  old 
man  sat  rocking  the  cradle ; and  the  mother  sat 
down  on  a chair  beside  him,  still  gazing  on  her 
sick  child,  listening  anxiously  to  its  hard  breath- 
ing, and  holding  its  tiny  hand. 

“ I shall  kt!ep  him,  do  not  you  think  so!”  she 
inquired.  “ God  is  good.  He  will  not  take  my 
darling  away  from  me !” 
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And  the  old  man — it  vras  Death  himself — 
bowed  his  head  so  strangely,  you  could  not  tell 
whether  he  meant  to  say  “yes”  or  “no.”  And 
the  mother  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  tears  stream- 
ed over  her  cheeks.  She  felt  her  head  grow  ing 
so  heavy,  for  three  whole  days  and  nights  she 
had  not  closed  her  eyes,  and  now  she  slept — ^but 
^ only  for  a minute ; presently  she  started  up,  shiv- 
ering with  cold.  “ What  is  this she  exclaimed, 
and  she  looked  around  her.  The  old  man  was 
gone,  and  her  little  child  was  gone;  he  had  taken 
it  with  him.  And  yonder,  in  the  corner,  the  old 
clock  ticked  and  ticked  ; the  heavy  leaden  pen- 
ciulum  svyung  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  it  fell 
on  the  floor,  and  then  the  clock  stood  still  also. 

But  the  poor  bereaved  mother  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  cried  for  her  cliild. 

Outside,  amidst  the  snow',  there  sat  a woman, 
dad  in  long  black  garments,  who  said,  “ Death 
has  been  in  thy  room ; I saw  him  hurry  out  of 
it  with  thy  little  child ; ho  strides  along  more 
swiftly  than  the  wind,  and  never  brings  back  any 
thing  that  he  has  taken  away !” 

“Only  tell  me  which  way  he  has  gone!”  en- 
treated the  mother.  “ Tell  me  the  way,  and  I 
will  find  him.” 

“ I know  the  way,”  replied  the  woman  in  black 
lobes ; “ but  before  I show  it  thee,  thou  must 
first  sing  to  me  all  the  songs  thou  hast  ever  sung 
to  thy  child.  I am  Night,  and  I love  these  songs, 
I h^ye  heard  thee  sing  them  many  a time,  and 
have  coutiteJ  the  tears  thou  hast  slied  while  sing- 
ing them.” 

“ I will  sing  them  all,  every  one !”  said  the 
mother;  “ but  do  not  keep  me  now,  let  me  hasten 
after  Death,  let  me  recover  my  child !” 

But  Night  made  no  reply ; there  she  sat,  mute 
and  unrelenting.  Then  the  mother  began  to  sing, 
^weeping  and  wringing  her  hands  the  while.  Many  ' 
were  the  songs  she  sung,  but  many  more  were ' 
the  tears  she  wept!  And  at  last  Night  said, 
**  Turn  to  the  right,  and  go  through  the  dark  fir- 
grove,  for  thither  did  Death  wend  his  way  with 
thy  cliild.” 

But  deep  within  the  grove  several  roads  crossed, 
and  the  poor  woman  knew  not  in  which  direction 
she  should  turn.  Here  grew  a thorn-bush,  with- 
out leaves  or  flowers,  for  it  was  winter,  and  icicles 
clung  to  the  bare  branches. 

“ Oh ! tell  me,  hast  thou  not  seen  Death  pass 
by,  bearing  my  little  child  with  him!” 

“Yes,  I have,”  was  the  Thorn-tree’s  reply; 

but  I will  not  tell  thee  which  way  he  has  gone, 
unless  thou  wilt  first  warm  me  at  thy  bosom.  I 
am  freezing  to  death  in  this  place — I am  turning 
into  ice.” 

And  she  pressed  the  Thorn-bush  to  her  breast 
so  closely  as  to  melt  all  the  icicles.  And  the 
thorns  pierced  into  her  flesh,  and  the  blood  flowed 
in  large  drops.  But  the  Thorn-bush  shot  forth 
fresh  green  leaves,  and  was  crowned  with  flowers 
in  that  same  bitter-cold  winter’s  night ; — so  warm 
is  the  heart  of  a sorrowing  mother!  And  the 
Thorn-bush  told  her  which  path  she  must  take. 

And  the  path  brought  her  on  to  tho  shore  of  a 
large  lake,  where  neither  ship  nor  boat  wa.s  to  be 


seen.  Tlic  lake  was  not  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  hcrjsveight,  not  shallow  enough  to  be  waded 
through,  and  yet  cross  it  she  must,  if  she  would 
recover  her  child.  So  she  lay  down,  tlnnking  to 
drink  the  lake  dry.  That  was  quite  impossible 
for  one  human  being  to  do,  but  the  poor  unhappy 
mother  imagined  that  perchance  a miracle  might 
come  to  pass. 

“No,  that  will  never  do!”  said  the  Lake. 
“ Rather  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  come  to  some 
agreement.  I love  to  collect  pearls,  and  never 
have  I seen  any  so  bright  as  thine  eyes  ; if  thou 
wilt  weep  them  into  my  bosom,  I w'ill  bear  thee 
over  to  the  vast  conservatory  where  Death  dwells, 
and  tends  his  trees  and  flowers — each  one  of 
them  a human  life.” 

“ Oh,  what  would  I not  give  to  get  to  my 
child  !”  cried  the  mother.  And  she  wept  yet 
again,  and  her  eyes  fell  down  into  the  lake,  and 
became  two  brilliant  pearls.  And  the  lake  re- 
ceived her,  and  its  bosom  heaved  and  swelled, 
and  its  current  bore  her  safely  to  the  opposite 
shore,  where  stood  a wondrous  house,  many  miles 
in  length.  It  were  hard  to  decide  whether  it 
were  really  a house  and  built  with  hands,  or 
whether  it  were  not  rather  a mountain  with  for- 
ests and  caverns  in  its  sides.  But  the  poor  mo- 
ther could  not  see  it  at  all ; she  had  wept  out 
her  eyes. 

“ Where  shall  I find  Death  that  T may  ask  him 
to  restore  to  me  my  little  child!”  inquired  she. 

“ He  has  not  yet  returned,”  replied  a hoary- 
haired  old  woman,  who  was  wandering  to  and 
fro  in  Death's  conservatory,  which  she  had  been 
left  to  guard  in  his  absence.  “ How'  didst  thou 
find  thy  way  here ! who  has  helped  thee !” 

: “ Our  Lord  has  helped  me,”  she  answ'rred  ; 

“ He  is  merciful,  and  thou,  too,  wilt  be  merciful. 
Where  shall  I find  my  little  child  !” 

“ I do  not  know,”  said  the  old  woman  ; “ and 
thou,  I perceive,  const  not  sec.  Many  flowers 
and  trees  have  withered  during  this  night — Death 
will  come  very  soon  to  transplant  them.  Thou 
must  know  that  every  human  being  has  his  tree 
or  flower  of  life,  as  is  appointed  for  each.  They 
look  like  common  vegetables,  but  their  hearts 
beat.  So  be  of  good  cheer,  perchance  thou  may’s! 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  heart -beat  of  thy  child ; 
but  what  wilt  thou  give  me  if  1 tell  thee  what 
else  thou  must  do!” 

“ I have  nothing  to  give,”  said  the  moummg 
mother.  “ But  I will  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
at  thy  bidding.” 

“ I want  nothing  from  the  end  of  the  world, ** 
said  the  old  woman;  “but  thou  canst  give  me 
thy  long  black  hair.  Thou  must  know  well  lhaP 
it  is  very  beautiful ; it  pleases  me  cxcecdinglj  ! 
And  thou  canst  have  my  white  hair  in  exchange, 
even  that  will  be  better  than  none.” 

“ Desircsl  thou  nothing  further!”  returned  the 
mother;  “I  will  give  it  thee  right  willingly.” 
And  she  gave  away  her  beautiful  hair,  arid  n>- 
ceived  instead  tho  thin  snow-white  locks  of  the 
old  woman. 

And  then  they  entered  Death’s  vast  conserva- 
tory, where  flowers  and  trees  grew  in  wonderful 
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•rder  and  Tariet j.  There  were  delkatc  hyacinths, 
protected  by  glasses,  and  great  healthy  peonies. 
There  grew  water-plants,  some  looking  quite  fresh, 
some  sickly ; water-snakes  were  clinging  about 
them,  and  black  crabs  clung  fast  by  the  stalks. 
Here  were  seen  magnificent  palm-trees,  oaks,  and 
plantains  ; yonder  clustered  the  humble  parsley, 
and  fragrant  thyme.  Not  a tree,  not  a flower, 
but  had  its  name,  each  corresponded  with  a hu- 
man life ; the  persons  whose  names  they  bore, 
lived  in  all  countries  and  nations  on  the  earth ; 
one  in  China,  another  in  Greenland,  and  soforth. 
There  were  some  largo  trees  planted  in  little  pots, 
mo  that  their  roots  were  contracted,  and  the  trees 
themselves  ready  to  break  out  from  the  pots ; on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  many  a weakly,  tiny 
herb  set  in  rich  mould,  with  moss  laid  over  its 
mots ; and  the  utmost  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  its  preservation. 

And  the  grieving  mother  bent  down  over  all 
the  tiniest  plants,  in  each  one  she  heard  the  pulse 
of  human  life  ; and  out  of  a million  others  she 
distinguished  the  heart-throb  of  her  child. 

** There  it  is!'*  cried  she,  stretching  her  hand 
over  a little  blue  crocus-flower  which  was  hang- 
ing down  on  one  side,  sickly  and  feeble. 

** Touch  not  that  flower!**  said  the  old  woman. 
**  But  place  thyself  here  ; and  when  Death  shall 
come — I expect  him  every  minute — then  suflfer 
him  not  to  tear  up  the  plant ; but  threaten  to  do 
the  same  by  some  of  the  other  flowers — that  will 
terrify  him ! For  he  will  have  to  answer  for  it 
to  our  Lord : no  plant  may  be  rooted  up  before 
the  Almighty  has  given  permission.** 

Suddenly  an  icy-cold  breath  swept  through 
the  ball,  and  the  blind  mother  felt  that  Death 
bad  arrived. 

**  How  hast  thou  found  the  way  hither  V’  asked 
he.  **  How  could*8t  thou  arrive  here  more  quickly 
1!*’ 

**  I am  a mother,**  was  her  answer. 

And  Death  extended  his  long  hand  toward  the 
tiny  delicate  crocus-flower ; but  she  held  her  bands 
clasped  firmly  round  it,  so  closely,  so  closely ! 
and  yet  with  such  anxious  care  lest  she  should 
touch  one  of  the  petals.  Then  Death  breathed 
upon  her  hands,  and  she  felt  that  his  breath  was 
iDors  chilling  than  the  coldest,  bitterest  winter 
wind ; and  her  hands  sank  down,  numbed  and 
powerless. 

** Against  me  thou  hast  no  strength!**  said 

**  But  our  Lord  has,  and  He  is  merciful,’*  re- 
plied she. 

**  I do  but  accomplish  His  wilt  !**  said  Death. 
**  I am  His  gardener.  I take  up  all  His  plants 
and  trees,  one  by  one,  and  transplant  them  into 
the  glorious  Garden  of  Paradise — into  the  Un- 
known Land.  Where  that  lies  and  how  they 
thrive  there,  that  I dare  not  tell  thee  !** 

**  Oh,  give  me  back  my  child !”  cried  the  mo- 
tlier,  and  she  wailed  and  implored.  All  at  once 
■he  seized  firm  hold  of  two  pretty  flowers,  one 
with  each  hand,  exclaiming,  I will  tear  oflf  all 
thy  flowers,  for  I am  in  despair  !'* 

**  Touch  them  not  !**  commanded  Death.  **  Thou 


say *st  that  thou  art  vory  unha{q>y ; and  wonld’ot 
thou  therefore  ma&e  another  mother  as  anhapp|r 
as  thyself t*' 

**  Another  mother  !*’  repeated  the  poor  womant 
and  she  immediately  loosed  her  bold  of  both  the 
flowers. 

**  There  are  thine  eyes  again,"  said  Death.  **  I 
Ashed  them  out  of  the  lake,  they  glistened  so 
brightly ; but  1 did  not  know  that  they  wore 
thine.  Take  them  back;  they  are  now  even  bright- 
er than  before;  now  look  down  into  this  deep 
well.  I will  tell  thee  the  names  of  the  two  flowers 
which  thou  wert  about  to  pluck,  and  thou  shall 
see  pictured  in  the  well  their  whole  future,  the 
entire  course  of  their  human  lives.  Thou  shah 
see  all  that  thou  hast  yearned  to  destroy.** 

And  she  gazed  into  the  well ; and  a lovely  sight 
it  was  to  see  how  one  of  these  lives  became  ■ 
blessing  to  the  whole  world,  to  see  what  a suiir 
shine  of  joy  and  happiness  it  diffused  around  ik 
And  she  beheld  the  life  of  the  other,  and  there 
was  sin  and  sorrow,  misfortune  and  utter  miseip* 

**  Both  are  God's  will  !**  said  Death. 

“ Which  of  them  is  the  flower  of  unhappiness^ 
and  which  the  blessed  and  blessing  one!"  iis- 
quired  she. 

“That  1 will  not  tell  thee,"  returned  Death; 
“ but  this  shalt  thou  learn  from  me,  that  one  of 
those  two  flowers  was  the  flower  of  thine  own 
child.  Thou  host  seen  the  destiny,  the  futum 
of  thine  own  child  !** 

Then  the  mother  shrieked  out  with  terror, 
“ Which  of  the  two  is  my  child  1 Tell  me  that! 
Save  the  innocent  child ! Release  my  child  from 
all  this  misery ! Rather  bear  it  away — bear  it 
into  God’s  kingdom ! Forgot  my  tears ; forget 
my  entreaties  and  all  that  I have  done !" 

“ I do  not  understand  thee,"  said  Death.  “ Wik 
thou  have  thy  child  back  again,  or  shall  I carry 
him  away  to  that  place  which  thou  knowest  not  1** 

And  the  mother  wrung  her  hands,  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and  prayed  to  the  AU-wisc,  A.il-nie^ 
ciful  Father,  “ Hear  me  not  when  T pray  for  what 
is  not^Thy  will — Thy  will  is  always  best ! Heat 
me  not,  Lord,  hear  me  not !" 

And  her  head  drooped  down  upon  her  breast 

And  Death  depart^,  and  bore  away  her  child 
to  the  Unknown  Land. 

FLORENCE  MAY— A LOVE  STORY.  - 

The  golden  light  of  evening  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  a young  girl  who  stood  upon  a stile  watch- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  London  coach. 

It  was  about  a hundred  miles  from  London— 
no  matter  in  what  direction — at  the  bottom  of  a 
green  valley,  down  the  western  slope  of  which 
the  road  came  winding  here  and  there  concealed 
by  trees.  A well-beaten  path  led  to  a village  a 
few  fields  distant,  embowered  in  orchards,  and 
leaning,  as  it  were,  against  the  massive  oaks  and 
elms  of  a park,  that  shut  in  the  view  in  that  di- 
rection. The  square  steeple-tower  of  the  old 
church  scarcely  overtopped  this  background  of 
leaves. 

Florencs  May  was  waiting  for  her  mother 
who  hod  been  absent  some  we^  in  London,  and 
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who  had  been  compelled  to  lea^e  her  all  alone  in 
their  humble  cottage — all  aion9«  unless  her  recti- 
tude and  her  sense  of  duty  may  be  counted  as 
companions. 

They  were  poor,  humble  people.  Mrs.  May 
was  the  widow  of  a country  curate,  who  had 
died,  leaving  as  curates  sometimes  do  not,  a slight 
provision  for  his  family.  It  was  like  a Provi- 
dence. Having  fought  the  fight  of  life  nearly  out 
on  £50  or  £60  a year,  some  distant  relation, 
whom  they  had  never  seen  and  scarcely  ever 
heard  of,  put  the  curate  in  his  will  for  £1000. 
This  sum,  invested,  was  sufficient  to  support  both 
mother  and  daughter  in  that  out  of  the  way  place. 

A letter  had  arrived,  when  Mrs.  May  had  been 
a widow  for  three  years,  requesting  her  to  come 
op  to  London,  to  hear  of  **  something  to  her  ad- 
vantage.” This  was  vague  enough;  but  she 
resolved  to  comply ; and  not  being  able  to  afiford 
tlie  expense  of  a double  journey,  hod  left  her 
daughter,  then  about  seventeen,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  neighbors,  her  own  character,  and 
a mother’s  prayers 

She  has  been  absent  more  than  a week.  What 
haa  happened  in  the  mean  time  Why  does  Flor- 
ence wait  with  more  than  the  impatience  of  filial 
sfiTection — ^with  a countenance  in  which  smiling 
lips  and  tearful  eyes  tell  of  a struggle  between 
joy  and  sadness  ? She  is  troubled  with  the  bur- 
of  her  first  secret— -a  secret  which  she  nurses 
^ith  uneasy  delight,  and  which  she  is  anxious  to 
pour  into  the  ears  of  her  only  confidante — her 
mother.  How  many  maidens  of  seventeen  arc 
still  in  this  dream  of  innocence ! 

The  sun  had  set  before  the  roll  of  wheels  came 
sounding  down  the  valley ; and  when  the  coach 
began  to  descend,  nothing  could  be  distinguished 
but  the  lights  that  glanced  occasionally  behind 
tfia  trees.  The  time  seemed  prodigiously  long 
to  Flo:*«nce.  She  even  once  thought  that  some 
&nta8ticat,  ghostly  coachman  was  driving  a phan- 
tom vehicle  to  and  fro  on  the  hillside  to  mock 
bor.  Young  people  in  her  state  of  mind  would 
sunihilate  time  and  space.  However,  hers  it 
comes,  the  Tally-ho^  sweeping  round  the  last 
corner — lights  glancing — horses  tossing  their 
heads  and  steaming — a pyramid  of  luggage  sway- 
ing to  and  fro.  That’s  a gal’s  voice  as  scream- 
ed,” said  a man  to  the  Whip  as  they  passed. 
•‘Full,  inside  and  out!”  was  the  reply,  and  on 
went  the  Tally-ho  along  the  level  lap  of  the  valley. 

“She  is  not  come,”  murmured  Florence,  after 
waiting  in  vain  some  time,  to  see  if  the  coach 
would  stop  lower  down ; but  it  pursued  its  inex- 
orable course,  and  the  young  girl  retnmed  by  the 
dim  path  to  her  cottage  ^on  the  outskirts  of  the 
alllage. 

That  was  a critical  period  in  her  life.  For 
■Dfne  days  after  her  mother’s  departure,  she  had 
qwnt  her  time  cither  at  her  needle,  or  with  one 
or  two  old  neighbors,  who  wearied  her  with  their 
gossip.  To  escape  from  the  sense  of  monotony, 
she  had  wandered  one  morning  into  the  fields,  as 
it  was  indeed  her  custom  from  time  to  time  to 
do ; and  there,  with  the  scent  of  wild-flowcra  and 
now-mown  hay  around,  she  allowed  her  mind  to 
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be  ruiiled  by  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
at  that  age  breathe  upon  us  from  I know  not  what 
region— sparkling  and  innocent  stirrings,  that 
scarcely  typify  the  billowy  agitation  of  succeeding 
years. 

Across  the  meadows  that  occupy  the  lowest 
portion  of  that  valley,  meanders  a stream,  over 
which  the  willows  hang  their  whip-like  branches 
and  slender  leaves.  Near  its  margin,  Florence 
used  often  to  sit  with  her  work  ; first  diiigentij 
attended  to,  then  dropped  occasionally  on  her  lap, 
that  she  might  watch  the  little  fish  that  flitted  like 
shadows  to  and  fro  in  the  shallow  current ; then 
utterly  forgotten,  as  she  herself  went  wafting 
down  the  stream  of  the  future,  that  widened  as 
she  went,  and  flowed,  at  her  unconscious  will, 
through  scenes  more  magical  than  those  of  fairy- 
land. The  schoolmen  have  sought  for  the  jdace 
of  Paradise — did  they  peep  into  a young  lieait 
that  is  waiting,  without  knowing  it.  lo  love  ? 

It  was  during  her  first  walk  since  her  mothers 
absence,  that  a stranger  came  slowly  down  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream  ; and  seeing  this 
lovely  young  girl  entranced  in  a reverie,  paused 
to  gaze  at  her.  His  glance  at  first  was  cold  and 
critical,  like  that  of  a man  who  has  trodden  many 
lands,  and  has  seen  more  such  visions  than  cue 
under  trees  in  lonely  places — visions  that,  when 
neared  and  grasped  at,  hardened  into  reality,  vul- 
gar and  bucolic.  In  a littletime.  however.  thcLrow 
of  this  stranger  unbent,  and  his  lip  uncurled  ; and 
there  came  a strange  fear  to  his  heart,  that  what 
he  saw  of  grace  and  beauty  beneath  that  archway 
of  willow-boughs,  was  a mere  optical  illusion — s 
phantasm  painted  on  the  exhalations  of  the  mead- 
ow by  the  sun’s  beams.  There  is  a certain  pride 
in  disappointed  natures,  which  makes  them  be- 
lieve that  all  the  loveliness  of  the  outer  world  is 
of  their  own  imagining,  as  if  tre  could  imagine 
more  perfect  things  than  God  has  imagined  and 
thrown  on  this  canvas  of  the  universe. 

The  man  was  of  the  south  by  travel,  if  rot  hy 
birth,  and  muttered  some  “Santa  Vergincs!” 
more  in  surprise  than  devotion.  He  did  not 
move  or  speak  to  attract  the  young  girl’s  atten- 
tion, hut  waited  until  .her  eyes,  which  he  saw 
were  restless,  should  chance  to  fall  upon  him. 
Her  start  of  alarm,  when  she  found  herself  to  be 
not  alone,  was  repressed  by  the  grave  politeness 
of  his  bow. 

“ Young  lady,”  he  said,  in  a low  musical  voice 
when  he  had  leaped  the  stream  and  stood  by  her 
side,  “ I am  on  my  way  to  Melvyn  Park.  Per- 
haps I may  learn  from  you  in  what  direction  to 
turn.” 

“ The  roof  of  the  mansion  shows  above  the 
trees,!’  replied  she,  rising  and  stretching  out  her 
pretty  hand. 

“ I might  have  guessed  so,”  said  the  stranger, 
whose  accent  was  but  slightly  foreign  ; and 
this  is  but  a bad  excuse  for  speaking  to  you.  It 
is  more  frank  to  say,  that  I was  surprised  at  see- 
ing so  much  beauty  and  grace  buried  in  this 
sequestered  valley,  and  could  not  pass  on  without 
learning  who  you  may  be.” 

Flatterv  flies  to  the  heart  ae  swiftly  as  electri- 
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city  along  the  wire.  The  maiden  bluehod,  and 
drew  olK  but  aiightiy.  “ Florence  May/’  said  she, 
“ is  known  to  the  whole  valley,  and  will  not  be 
made  sport  of  nor  molested  without  finding  de- 
fenders.’’ 

Was  tliis  affected  fsar  a cunning  device  for  tell- 
ing her  name  without  seeming  to  answer  an  un- 
aii:horlzed  question ! 

“ Child,”  replied  the  stranger,  who  perhaps 
to:)lv  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  he  smiled,  though 
ktnd  iy,  **  you  may  count  on  ms  os  one  of  the  de- 
fenders. For  the  present  let  me  thank  you,  and 
eay  farewell.” 

With  these  words,  and  a smnewhat  formal 
bow,  he  turned  and  went  across  the  fields,  leav- 
ing Florence  bewildered,  almost  breathless,  with 
surprise  and  c.xcitemcnt,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
not  a little  piqued  that  her  ruse,  if  ruse  it  was, 
had  brought  the  dialogue  to  so  abrupt  a termina- 
tion. She  had  no  wish  to  parley  with  strangers. 
Her  mother  had  expressly  warned  her  not  to  do 
so.  What  a famous  opportunity  thrown  away  to 
exhibit  the  rigidness  of  her  sense  of  duty  ! In- 
dL*eJ,  there  had  been  so  little  merit  on  her  part, 
that  the  stranger,  if  he  had  rightly  read  her  coun- 
tenance, might  pretend  that  the  forbearance  had 
been  ail  on  his  side.  Of  course,  she  would  have 
gained  the  victory  in  the  end ; but  how  much 
more  dramatic  if  her  prudence  had  been  put  to  a 
severer  test ! 

These  wore  not  exactly  her  thoughts  but  the 
translation  of  them.  She  followed  the  retiring 
figure  of  the  stranger,  as  he  kept  by  the  path 
along  the  willows  ; and  slightly  bit  her  lip.  Then 
8 id  l?niy,  as  if  ro.mcmbcring  that  the  singleness 
of  mind  which  her  attitude  expressed  was  more 
beautiful  than  becoming — what  an  odious  euphon- 
isin  is  that  word  for  heartless  acting — she  turned 
with  something  like  a flout,  .and  sat  down  again, 
with  her  face  averted  from  the  now  distant  stranger 
—averted  only  a moment ; for  soon  her  attitude 
would  havo  reminded  a sculptor  of  that  exquisite 
group  in  which  the  girl  turns  to  bill  the  dove  that 
has  fluttered  down  on  her  shoulder. 

Now,  take  it  not  as  an  article  of  faith  that 
Florence  hod  “ fallen  in  love,”  as  the  saying  is, 
with  that  tall  handsome  stranger,  with  tno  black 
cyc3  and  sun-painted  complexion.  We  would 
have  you  more  careful  in  the  construction  of 
your  credo  than  that.  But,  at  any  rate,  an  im- 
prc,ssion  had  been  produced ; this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. When  a man  falls  into  the  water,  he 
may  not  bo  drowned,  but  is  sure  to  be  wet.  Flor- 
ence hid  never  seen  any  members  of  that  cate- 
gory of  “ lovable  persons,”  which  is  of  so  little 
political  and  so  much  social  importance,  except 
two  or  three  six-foot  farmers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simmer,  their  pale-faced,  sandy-whiskered  young 
bachelor  vicar  of  fifty.  Should  we  bo  astonished, 
then,  that  after  her  first  agitation  had  subsided, 
there  remained  something  more  than  memory  of 
the  compliment  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  and 
been  ratified  by  the  eyes  of  that  distinguished- 
looking  stranger  1 

Need  it  be  smd,  moreover,  that  while  she  re- 
mained by  tho  margin  of  the  stream,  and  during 


her  sauntering  walk  home,  and  all  the  evening, 
she  thought  of  little  else  save  this  very  simple 
meeting.  As  to  her  dreams,  wc  shall  not  inquire 
into  them ; but  tho  moonbeams  tell  us  that  they 
shone  all  night  between  the  ivy-lea ves  upon  a 
smile  as  sweet  and  Bcif< satisfied  as  ever  lived  on 
the  lips  of  a maiden  on  her  wedding-eve. 

Next  day,  it  was  rumored  in  the  village  that  a 
foreign  painter  hatl  come  to  occupy  one  of  tho 
wings  of  Mclvyn  House,  by  permission  of  tbo 
family,  which  had  remained  many  years  abroad. 
His  name  was  simply  Angelo  ; and  a mighty  fine 
gentleman  he  was.  One  could  not  gues.s,  to  look 
at  him,  that  ho  had  ever  lived  on  frogs ; or  waa 
**  obligated  to  hexpress  hissclf  in  a barbarious 
lingo,”  as  the  laii^ady  of  tho  Jolly  Boys*  Inn 
phrased  it. 

Florence  was  proud  to  say  casually,  to  some  old 
spectacled  lady — who  observed  “ indeed  she  nev- 
er,” and  told  her  neighbor  that  “ Mias  May  seem- 
ed very  forward” — that  she  had  held  a minute’s 
conversation  with  this  said  painter.  Wc  take 
this  as  a proof  that  she  was  only  dazzled  by  him ; 
and  that  she  had  not  really  experienced  one  pang 
of  love.  So  much  the  better.  We  must  not  be- 
stow the  only  treasures  of  our  hearts  on  the  first 
interesting  person  wc  may  happen  to  meet  under 
a willow-hedge. 

And  yet  there  she  is  at  her  place  again,  thinking 
of  yesterday’s  meeting ; and — by  the  bow  of  Eros ! 
— there  is  ho,  too,  wandering  accidentally  in  the 
same  direction  with  his  sketch-book  under  his  arm. 
We  had  no  business  to  be  eaves-dropping ; but  “ a 
concealed  fault  is  half  pardoned.”  We  were  in- 
visible, and  heard  every  word  they  said.  It 
should  all  be  set  down  here,  but  it  was  dreadful 
nonsense,  at  least  what  he  said ; for  she,  partly 
in  coquetry  perhaps,  and  partly  in  pride  and  pru- 
dence, intrenched  herself  behind  the  rampart  of 
her  maiden  modesty,  and  answered  only — list- 
ening. 

The  young  man  was  in  a state  of  temporary 
insanity ; at  least,  if  one  might  believe  his  words. 
Like  all  lovers,  he  professed  to  have  skill  in  physi- 
ognomy. He  asked  no  information  about  Flor- 
ence, did  not  care  who  she  was  or  where  she 
came  from  : all  he  wanted  to  know  was,  whether 
she  was  free.  He  spoke  eloquently  and  with 
sufficient  respedt.  Tho  young  girl  more  than 
once  felt  her  heart  melt ; and  it  was  a great  ex- 
ertion for  her  at  length  to  reply,  that  her  mother 
was  away,  and  that  she  could  not  listen  to  an- 
other word  without  her  knowledge  and  sanction. 

She  did  listen,  however,  for  he  went  on  talk- 
ing interminably.  According  to  his  account,  ho 
was  an  artist  who  had  studied  many  years  at 
Rome ; but  he  did  not  say  whether  he  was  of 
English  origin  or  not,  and,  of  course,  Florence 
could  not  ask  the  question.  This  would  havo 
been  to  avow  a stronger  interest  in  him  than  con- 
sisted with  her  views.  Wo  should  havo  liked 
her  better,  perhaps,  bad  she  been  more  frank  and 
artless.  Yet,  after  all,  her  conduct  was  not  at 
this  time  an  imago  of  her  character,  hut  arose 
from  a struggle  between  her  own  simplicity  and 
her  recollection  of  her  mother’s  warnings. 
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HARPEll^E  t ¥ M AO 


I V laj  Uv  .^s^y  IJiiJi^,  ailci  liimy  iteailo- 

tior^,  »h<e  uvv;in<kbiy  we4U  ijvic  iUy'4^  liftt 
ac<;uaU)ix«Kl  Tliia  uaJgiu  1»c  mitt 

giving  n'a^exVoui ; bui  i^c;  hinj  « jirTtfcri|;iiTe 
Tight  plaiitt,  .ai)d  wh^’  ebiisiW  ©hivhc  tliivim 

from  it  by  an  mtTUSive* 

l-ifiip^jrU  ttfiikt  Xiiy'y  o*3t  caJii J Imj 

more  ici»TTc#J  itftki  itspocUtjIlhBn  Iri» 
unfi  IT  he  w aa  njiiliy  in  find  if  he  hirtied 

oai  Uv  bKv  a dii'v^  i=rb3r*-^»erlca|j»^^^ 

vvouiil  he  4 ciQtter  of  ^h4y  j»  ht^?  uot  to  repuKse 
bis  acIvanoBJi.  Mattiioony  v^ofid»  1ip^y  h^ 
tohi  lier^  ah  avv^ut  rv%^fi6ihifuy  ; but  ii\  uiv- 
dergxiiog  bvi  fib#!:  cquld  jqiuie  lior  mibi^r  Ut  a sxiaTc 
«#>atibrtaiilti  ptvHiUgn,  would  it  laut  Jtu  h*:r  doty  to 
ihiJ 

in  thia  «j^a7  for  Vy^riil  doyfe, 
jiind  ;Fi«riWi0  wait  LmpdtieoUy  for  tba 

^ tvhuiii  wsJui  iaright  roJatt 

aJi  ibM  ;bad  Augeio  afcastomfid.  puT- 

tiM  "Wai  by 

beFcoid  Uui 

byptw^dwy  of  duty  * H«  «jT>isc  cv«u  w*^ttt  so  ftir  aa 
to  «ay,  UuU  iic  hUuucd  liimwjif  for  wastiog  tiine 
Widi  0 cSDiquottc^  and,  riamg, 

4eparCt?d  wilb  u Jfbimal  salixlT^.  Flur^uct'«  boafOii- 
bt^vtal  wUb  emoUut^  lTajr&  atwlcj  td  be/  fiye». 
b'/r  Jjpa  jCcc^rubicdVuud  >»hi  waa  mi  tho  |x>uU  of 
penUng  ali  proape/.ta  by  .<*dltag  hini  back 
But  by  a pfodigiuu*  ic^ort  of  wjib  ^be 
hemlf*  uwi  beyi  box  oyeMi  hrndy  fi^ed  oti  fbl? 
ground  untki  the  fiOiiniJi  df  Ub  ssi*;|»  liaiiui«id  aWay 
siaiii  tUbft  eiaiiig;  (im  not  ta  !»<• 
b^jitty  wuft.  Tbewi  liwvc  j?ivbju  mo  #sxperi 
once  He  in 

but  1 Uunk  41»fd  o)tt?  Thiiiuenf  w^k 

nt  fis  oi)  aiy  part^’’  Aiid  ifo  tliuugbt  of  the  fete 
of  Liu^y  LiglufoGl,  who  hail  boon  lcl\  to  wear  llio 
wijloyfy  uflor  wiying  *' Yes*‘ too  s6i»ts- 

In  thi;AftcfrJ»uoth  5L  letter  came  nnhouhumg  her 
ipotW  s aniyai  far  ibaf  duy  ^ iind  it  wad  m 
the  et/nUnuifiit  that  fbllmyed  tluo  liUfe 
aUndilig  that  uhe  wttiied  .for  tl»o  ^rrivaJ  of  thu 
coach,  ishe  wanted  4i«  ^>ii?er  Should 

iihe,  atW  what  h‘ul  ttmth  nr.xi  day  to 

tin?  meadmv,  or  tihoulU.  sbo  W m 

meiauebuiy  Tho  ^aeiition  tvaa  raorts 

ihipi»nanl^  »v«u  shfe  hu^fcghud.,  Ti»t  we  will 
pat  waderwkji?  b>  aay^  ijbyfAtft  Mr'  lofty. 

«e.uiinieuts  fhait  bi«  faiOi  war  irtwmg  aa  hu 
pf ufoasi^d  Miglit  he  not  « WhtttI  io-.  trj*fc  th^ 
virtue  tlu«  beauliful  girl*  wbotti  he  hutl  rounds 
it  weye,  by  the  lyayaide  1 Men  of  the  wruhi 
*1^  not  avcwie  to  ihcsh  tridts  v and  if ilieir  unfor-^ 
tncfate  viciiiu  tali,  they  gn  away  oo  the  voyage 

r>f  fife,  leaving  to  tepCJit  lli  te^e;  Htwl  huji^giug 

thcdieclve#;  with  the  hi<^  th^k  b'Vt  b^ien 

"iak«n  irk-  ' ThVy  forg:cttlial  uo?  ntbiit  A^nent 
CinWiiJUi  doca  not  venture  to  uak  for  sinfingrii  lo 
maiat  tmiitaUcm,  bqi  crriiy  if?  be  kepi  fputu  U, 
andthfli  efery  one  of  ut,  p»<fliap6.  wr^ttid  feraughi, 
if  iho  Evil  Airgffirknew  Wj*At  b'*il  ta  {Hit  gu  bia 
hovik. 

; . FluTcnce  had  jutft  plac^  hot  hand  hu-  the  lalcb 
of  thc  door,  when  «he  ii  %tire.  tom*  out  fnim 
4 deep  Jhaae  of  j^hadow  ^oi»a  by^  a*iid  hudkij  ajp- 


pnVacii  tuef.  It  Was  Angeio.  Shr  acreanMd 
aii^htiy,  but  60  •hglxtiy  that  irvicn  he  sGottfiy 
hVard;  ‘♦^Do  tiot  bealamted,  Mbsa  May,'" h» «»*]; 

i lujte  iia  boptxit  ti»  tneet  you  yen  emar- 

ti/E  T could  tuDt  bat  e ^(cpi  to-night  wUbuiit  ink- 
yoinr  forgh  enfsa  for  the  rude  manaef  ut  wbkh 
1 kft  you,  and  fot  iny  utuiuiboraf^  dccuaaUooa 
Du  finj  that  ymi  ai^  no 

‘'.0/  noUijie — of  couw ;;  I bave,  no  right  t<f  be 
ioE  Heaven**  sahtV  : 1 

nfiiist  not  bn  aeon  bv  the  nejghbow  iniktu^  bv  * 
at  tliU  hour-''' 

■ ‘*  Them  is  no  one  in  tlm  atteet.  '^nd- 1 will  **ot 
(IcUin  joQ  a ininuto;  Caji  not  you  find  m y^ywr 
heart  to  givu  me  mip  word  of  hope,  one  look  c*f 
cnct^vintgcmcnl!  . 1 :aia  bfiwUd4ir€?d,.iKadd^^ 

ybuT  coM  indiiTmence.^^  ' ^ 

Y<ni  htive  no  rights  Afr.  Angelo,  to  caij  mt. 
coW  or  indittercnl  f 1 havi^  blamtyi  ^ 

too  great'  rfrhipbciiy  M f ttiothet  wili  b<  to- 
mofit'w ; 1 will  tell  her  whm  W ^ 

But  I Jflittet  go 

‘ ‘ This,  vct  mo  ' erted  he ; • ' T aatk  no 
more.  FlorcriC€r^C44*  Fior^^ 

He  toot  bur  bond,  .4n»i  efter 

: ^ruggl^i " 'be-  jgi^  K 

; ‘').>'v.;v  ' ' tltdi  '^0/) : 

;;  h'  ;vl^rteVftib<y:j&’;'  ajud 

; tv  tar 

'lsyv;,'s  tV.  if 

i >‘!!As-.  r,"‘I  b vjp  ri'uh^li^  ; : 5 !>  . o 

*.  •' .‘Vb-"''*'/ ' iO 

aui»i  ii£»,  rather  contemptuou^iyV  ta  -U 
and  annoynd  ar  hi*  omi  tfucerm*  ihni  eycjtiictj. 
Bat  Flo/viitre  did  YYith  ita 

live  percfipftion  w''’  iii  which  soi^caly  60p^e^:wp- 
men,  ahe  felt  ttat  the  irtmngot  had  hbi 

ei|wKna)ExU6  on  her  jcharacter  ion  The  fob 
lowtog  day  wmt  6fNsnt  -at  home  in  intiigiiattl  Adb 
exanunat4on.  What  had.  *he  done  to 
t tat  ireedotD;  ami  authorize  what  ita^hsird  aV'tuo- 
thing  like  inHOit  V Coti^doua  ot  ianiwre'isoTv  'wf**' 
firoudly  ataVra^re^  ‘‘ But,  ab  1 Fipr- 

Were  not  tboac  tacit  r&ndfszifw^  ,a  faidi  * 
Atm.  May  wrted  in  the  e^eiving  with  a wh^ 
imdgt't of newft  andromplaiat^.'  ^ wtatf** 

mffrey  liy  her  vouchs^kfod  to  ibe  inodcru  Biiylonw 
a den  of  ibiove«  iy&;a(  fimh'ujg  lo  it  The  KjniK 
tliiiig.  lo  he/  ^dvomUgo  •'  if  at  a prtjpot al  lo  invf>t 
her  iDOni^y  in  a cisnc/tii  ibat  would  rKuni  6ky 
per  She  tad  otpnaatxl  hocst'^f  * ‘ tno^ 

obligi^'Vio  beT\^fm*^Vm4t'nt  V adding.  How'rvcr^ 
that  ^oine  people  iv  oidd  cotifidcT  iihu  a vmu- 
dter*  iiidaail  she  6up|kitird  be  wee.  P-{Tiiap«»  ta 
would  iaide#?l  td  pay  iho  rttpeiise  he  tad  ^#01  hvs 
to-  Of  con  w-  pejzoura  nem 

in/linetl  to  pay  ..  Sta  wi/htsi  hiiri  gl^xi•C;oofmftJ^, 
tad.  he  ta^'uid  bt’ffta  at 

Bulvuy  Dayv^^"  Having  dciaiM  taw  ttsid  many 
other  brave  whiish  eho  r<<wnU\rv:l45»t  twtav6 

6Uiil,  pii0<i  Mn?  tagan  to  ji*y  aurmtat  4c 
] tat  i#ta  allowed  Floroc<>o  raialo  ail  that 
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she  had  said,  done,  thought,  and  felt  during  the 
time  of  her  mother's  absence. 

**  Bless  me !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  May  at  length, 
setting  down  her  tea-cup,  **  1 do  not  wonder  the 
house  looks  rather  untidy  You  have  been  doing 
nothing  else  but  making  love  ever  since  my  back 
was  turned.  There's  proper  conduct  for  a cler- 
gyman's daughter !” 

Florence  expressed  her  regret  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  in  trying  to  excuse  herself  was  com- 
pelled to  dilate  considerably  on  the  fine  qualities 
of  Mr.  Angelo.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that  she  sup- 
pressed all  allusion  to  the  last  interview. 

Well,  child,”  quoth  Mrs.  May,  after  listening 
to  what  by  degrees  warmed  into  a glowing  pane- 
gyric— “ I think  this  is  all  nonsense ; but  you 
know  I have  always  promised  never  to  interfere 
with  any  sincere  attachment  you  may  form.  Are 
you  quite  sure  this  gentleman  is  not  merely  mak- 
ing a pastime  of  you  1” 

Florence  turned  away  her  head,  and  her  mother 
went  on.  **  I shall  make  some  inquiries  into  his 
position  and  prospects,  and  character,  of  course. 
If  all  turn  out  to  bo  satisfactory — loc  shall  see ; 
hut  I confess  to  having  a prejudice  against  for- 
tignsra.” 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Mrs.  May  to  gain  the 
information  she  required.  The  whole  village,  it 
is  true,  was  up  in  arms  about  the  young  stranger 
who  had  arrived  at  Mcivyn  Park,  and  who,  as 
every  one  knew,  had  long  ago  been  betrothed  to 
Miss  Florence ; but  nobody  could  say  one  word 
on  the  subject  that  was  not  surmise.  Poor  Mrs. 
May  was  highly  indignant  when  she  learned  that 
all  those  visits  to  the  meadows  had  been  watched 
and  commented  on  by  every  gossip,  that  is  to  say, 
•very  woman  in  the  place,  and  returned  home  to 
scold  her  daughter,  and  pronounce  the  mystery 
unfathomable. 

**You  must,*’  said  she,  **  forget  this  person, 
who  evidently  has  no  serious  intentions.'* 

“ I will  try,”  replied  her  daughter,  with  an  arch 
look ; “ but  there  he  is  coming  down  the  street 
toward  our  house.** 

The  stranger  had  heard  of  Mrs.  May’s  return, 
and  was  hastening  to  beg  permission  to  renew 
the  interviews,  the  interruption  of  which  had 
taught  him  how  deeply  he  was  moved.  The  el- 
der lady  received  him  with  formal  politeness,  as 
a distinguished  foreigner,  while  Florence  endeav- 
ored to  keep  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Angelo 
found  it  necessary  to  break  the  ice  by  declaring, 
that  he  was  no  Italian,  but  an  Englishman  by 
origin  though  not  by  birth. 

“ My  name,”  he  said,  “ is  Angelo  Mcivyn,  and 
I am  now  the  owner  of  Melvyn  Park.  Sorrowful 
circumstances,  you  will  perhaps  have  heard  by 
tradition,  induced  my  father  to  go  abroad  many 
years  ago.  When  I became  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, I naturally  felt  a desire  to  behold  the  mansion 
of  my  ancestors,  which  was  not  invested  to  me 
personally  with  melancholy  associations.  It  was 
my  fancy  to  explore  the  neighborhood  without 
making  myself  known.  I met  your  daughter ; 
and — may  I hope  that  sho  has  related  to  you  all 
I have  ventured  to  say  of  my  feelings  toward  her  V* 


This  explanation  **  made  all  things  straight,” 
as  Mrs.  May  afterward  said.  Angelo  might  have 
told  a good  deal  more ; for  example,  that  his  heart 
was  only  just  recovering  from  the  pain  of  a bitter 
disappointment,  when  the  lovely  form  of  Florence 
appeared  to  console  and  indemnify  him.  But  few 
words  in  these  matters  are  wisdom ; and  there  is 
always  time  to  be  confidential.  Within  a month 
from  that  period,  every  one  had  heard  that  Mr, 
Angelo  Melvyn  was  about  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Florence  May,  with  whom  those  who  had  learned 
their  geography,  and  were  not  conversant  with 
the  facts,  insisted  ho  had  fallen  in  love  in  Tus- 
cany. **  In  those  southern  climes,”  said  Miss 
Wiggins  to  Miss  Higgins,  it  is  the  custom  for 
cities  to  stand  godfathers  to  children.”  The  wed- 
ding took  place  in  due  season  \ and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  it  turned  out  a happy  one,  for  the 
last  news  we  have  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn 
was,  that  they  have  been  seen  walking  along  the 
meadows  near  the  willow-strcain,  while  two 
bright-eyed  children— one  named  Angelo,  and 
the  other  Florence — were  running  to  and  fro, 
gathering  daisies  and  buttcr-cups,  to  make  wreaths 
and  nosegays  withal. 

STORY  OF  THE  DAISY,  s 
ISTEN  to  my  story  ! 

In  the  country,  close  by  the  road-side,  there 
stands  a summer-house — you  must  certainly  have 
seen  it.  In  front,  is  a little  garden  full  of  dowers, 
inclosed  by  white  palings ; and  on  a bank  out- 
side the  p^ings  there  grew,  amidst  the  freshest 
green  grass,  a little  daisy.  The  sun  shone  as 
brightly  and  warmly  upon  the  daisy  as  upon  the 
splendid  large  flowers  within  the  garden,  and 
therefore  it  grew  hourly,  so  that  one  morning  it 
stood  fully  open  with  its  delicato  white  gleaming 
leaves,  which  like  rays  surrounded  the  little 
yellow  sun  in  their  centre. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  little  flower  that  ne 
one  saw  her,  hidden  as  she  was  among  the  grass ; 
she  was  quite  contented ; she  turned  toward  the 
warm  sun,  looked  at  it,  and  listened  to  the  lark 
who  was  singing  in  the  air. 

The  daisy  was  as  happy  as  if  it  were  the  day 
of  some  high  festival,  and  yet  it  was  only  Monday. 
The  children  were  at  school ; and  while  they  sat 
upon  their  forms,  and  learned  their  lessons,  the 
little  flower  upon  her  green  stalk  learned  from 
the  warm  sun,  and  every  thing  around  her,  how 
good  God  is.  Meanwhile  the  little  lark  expressed 
clearly  and  beautifully  all  sho  felt  in  silence  !— 
And  the  flower  looked  up  with  a sort  of  reverence 
to  the  happy  bird  who  coudd  fly  and  sing ; it  did 
not  distress  her  that  sho  could  not  do  the  same. 

I can  SCO  and  listen,”  thought  she ; “ the  sun 
shines  on  me,  and  the  wind  kisses  me.  Oh ! 
how  riclily  am  I blessed.” 

There  stood  within  tho  palings  several  grand, 
stiiT-looking  flowers ; the  less  fragrance  they  had, 
the  more  airs  they  gave  themselves.  The  peonies 
puffed  themselves  out  in  order  to  make  themselves 
larger  than  the  roses.  The  tulips  had  tlio  gayest 
colors  of  all ; they  were  perfectly  aware  of  it, 
and  held  themselves  as  straight  as  a candle  that 
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Ihr-y  i)B  tbe  l^csttiir  ftt’cfi  Th*^  Xa6k  do 

iill^f  tbe  Htlle  oiU^iilc  the  jinling^J 
hot  ali  the  upwt  illietu^  ttiinking, 

:*♦  liJivr  nch  atirf  hcauJUiit  *fht'y  ^re ' Ye»,  that 
jMibb  bmJ  ijnjl  «ujrtAly  t!y  liotyrt  atul  vTi^t  ihcjn. 
H'jvr  fitnx  I,  ht^o  fic»  nc:;r  thera  aii<l  od 

JiiiirAt  Ujjat  Trtcjftdtnt,  quir* 
mit  th»*  jiirfc  4id  % ilcx^n  ; he  taerw?  ndl 
trt  the 

frigUteiwHl 

ih'io^,  irhc  ^'^8  ec>  nir|rni5i«d: 

The  lis-ilc  hini  t»t>(>p^l  {iiv4  Oh^; 

bew  Hoti  ia  fliir  gT3»»^  ? 'u'Dii  ii  ywiTct;, 

0»:»^cr  bioeioft  bctK^  jgoiycrt  iiiihi^,  nud 

for  the  yrdlaXT  ooiiUc  df 
d^iuwy  Jiiijt  liKc  gclJ,  and  t]>c  Uttli?  |i»2b4.l^ 

arotifitl  gU'iO^med  tnvef^vbito 

flow  tbo  ijttie  dvi#y  \ta3  ’ , no  ^nct 

togine  bo«r  hA|)py.  The  l>in!  kbised  h^  Vlih 
bii  he^k,  K brii  fTf  nud  ih**H  llw  up 
mto  the  bhi^  R & iuh  ij jartor  ef 

hoivf  dfe  the  rofomnd  lierfinU*-  Half 

and  yet  complap^'  phe  took:<^; 

ail  the  in  the  ; tlic^  iiiufrt 

l«?  dtriite  of  ihet  honor  b^^ppine^  tiiat  hod 
tvKN^d  confcrrc^l  iipou  ttri.#  rnutt  know  W\> 
iU’siigliU'd  wcii.  But  tht!  ditdd  ^ 
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THE  FIRST  AERONAUT. 

PILATRE  DES  HOSIERS  wa.  the  first  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  lonj;  list  of  individuals 
^ho  have  fallen  victims  to  their  desire  to  advance 
the  art  of  aerostation.  He  may  be  looked  upon 
the  incarnation  of  that  feverish  love  of  scien- 
tific adventure  and  excitement  which  the  progress 
of  the  physical  sciences  developed  in  certain 
minds  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
laurels  gained  by  Blanchard  hindered  him  from 
sleeping;  by  night  and  day  they  were  always 
before  his  eyes. 

His  first  attempts  were  made  in  the  year  1783. 
In  France,  every  month  of  that  year  saw  a new 
•tap  taken  in  advance  by  the  aerial  Argonauts. 
The  first  five  of  those  months  were  devoted  to 
•xpctimental  essays ; the  sixth  witnessed  the  first 
public  ascent  ever  made  in  France.  This  took 
place  successfully  at  Annonay,  the  balloon  being 
one  of  the  primitive  sort,  filled  with  heated  air. 
In  July  and  August  the  first  ascents  were  made 
in  Paris  by  means  of  balloons  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas ; and  in  September,  at  Versailles,  the  first  bal- 
loon freighted  with  living  animals  made  its  ascent. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Montgolfier  set 
lumself  to  work  to  make  a balloon  which  should 
be  capable  of  carrying  travelers.  He  worked  for 
this  purpose  in  the  gardens  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine.  The  machine  which  he  con- 
sUncted  was  not  less  than  twenty  yards  in  height, 
by  as  many  as  sixteen  broad.  Its  exterior  was 
richly  painted  and  embroidered ; there  being  rep- 
resented upon  it,  on  a blue  ground,  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  numberless  fieurs-de-lis ; and  also,  lower 
down,  amidst  a crowd  of  grotesque  heads  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  a flock  of  eagles  ivith  ex- 
tended wings,  that  seemed  to  be  flying  and  sup- 
porting the  huge  machine  upon  their  shoulders. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  balloon,  somewhat  In  the 
lashion  of  our  modern  **  cars,**  was  constructed 
a circular  gallery  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
silk,  which  was  destined  to  receive  the  aeronauts. 
This  gallery  was  much  larger,  however,  than 
balloon-cars  nowadays  are,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a balustrade  to  prevent  the  travelers  falling 
OQt,  and  to  permit  them  to  circulate  freely  in  the 
interior.  In  the  middle  of  the  gallery  was  an 
opening,  under  which  was  suspended  by  chains 
the  iron  stove  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rarefying  the  air  in  the  balloon.  In  one 
comer  of  the  gallery  was  a magazine,  intended 
ier  the  storing  up  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
straw,  by  means  of  which  the  aeronauts  should 
be  able  to  elevate  themselves  at  will,  by  increas- 
ing the  activity  of  their  fire. 

By  the  fifleenth  of  October  every  thing  was 
finished,  and  upon  that  and  the  three  following 
iaj.  attempts  were  made  to  make  the  balloon 
serve  as  a kind  of  aerial  ship.  At  twenty-three 
dififerent  times  Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  generally  alone, 
hot  once  accompanied  with  the  Marquis  of  Arlandc 
snd  once  with  M.  Girond  de  Vilette,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  elevated  in  the  car  of  the  balloon  as  high 
as  could  be  done  without  cutting  the  cords  which 
held  it  captive,  namely,  to  a height  of  about  430 


yards.  Elevated  to  that  height,  **  the  balloon,*' 
says  an  eye-witness,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  diminished,  but  the  men  in  the  gallcxy  ap- 
peared so  small  that  they  could  not  be  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other  w'ithout  the  aid  of  a teles- 
cope.*’ Ail  the  world  paid  homage  to  the  sa/i^- 
froid  and  courage  of  Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  as  also 
to  his  address  and  the  intelligent  manner  in  which 
he  increased  or  damped  his  firo  according  as  be 
wished  cither  to  ascend  or  descend.  On  ons 
occasion,  hardly  had  he  ascended  twenty  feet  ere 
his  balloon,  driven  by  the  wind,  threatened  te 
become  entangled  among  the  branches  of  a neigh- 
boring clump  of  trees.  A loud  cry  of  terror 
unanimously  escaped  the  assembled  multitude, 
who  feared  to  see  the  tissues  of  the  balloon  tom 
and  the  aeronaut  dashed  to  earth.  But  Pilatre 
des  Rosiers  was  less  moved,  perhaps,  than  any 
one  in  ail  the  crowd  below,  and  taking  a pottle 
of  straw  with  the  utmost  possible  safi^-froid,  ho 
threw  it  cleverly  into  the  tire,  and  then  poured  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  oil  over  it.  Immediately  the 
balloon  began  to  ascend  again,  amidst  a shout  of 
triumph  such  as  seldom  hat  been  heard  even  in 
Paris,  and  instantly  it  was  out  of  danger. 

But  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Pilatre  des  Ros- 
iers was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  such  partial  ascents 
as  these.  To  his  ardent  imagination,  aerial  nav- 
igation appeared  now  perfectly  practicable,  and 
he  longed  impatiently  to,  at  any  rate,  make  the 
attempt.  But  the  boldness  of  the  project  intimi- 
dated the  hearts  of  even  the  most  intrepid,  and 
for  a time,  all  the  world  set  its  face  determinedly 
against  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
should  have  done  so,  for  the  balloon  liad  only  been 
invented  a few  months,  and  the  idea  of  a man's 
suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  it  wher- 
ever it  might  choose  to  take  him,  was  enough  to 
make  even  the  boldest  hesitate.  Permission  to 
do  so  was  therefore  for  a time  denied  to  the  ad- 
venturous aeronaut,  the  French  king  opposing 
the  project  himself  with  the  utmost  warmth.  He 
admired  Des  Rosiers,  and  was  afraid  of  losing 
him.  In  his  solicitude,  therefore,  since  ho  could 
seo  no  other  means  of  quieting  Pilatre,  he  sent 
Elm  word  that  if  he  would  promise  to  renounce 
his  project,  he,  the  king,  would  consent  to  give 
full  pardon  to  any  two  condemned  criminals  who 
would  consent  to  take  upon  themselves  the  risk 
of  ascending  in  bis  balloon  instead  of  him.  Bui 
Pilatre  des  Rosiers  refused  tliis  offer  with  indig- 
nation. “What!**  exclaimed  he,  “shall  vile 
criminals,  foul  murderers,  men  rejected  from  the 
bosom  of  society,  have  the  glory  of  being  the  first 
to  navigate  the  field  of  airl  Never,  while  Pilatre 
des  Rosiers  draws  breath  !**  He  demanded,  ho 
invoked,  he  supplicated,  but  for  a time  it  was  all 
in  vain.  He  agitated  the  whole  court  and  the 
whole  city ; but  for  a long  and  weary  time  be  did 
so  vainly.  At  last,  he  bethought  himself  of  ad- 
dressing his  petition  to  the  Duchess  do  Polignac, 
then  governess  to  the  royal  children,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a kind  of  omnipotence  over  the  mind  of 
Louis  XVI.  She  pleaded  his  cause  warmly  to 
the  king,  and  brought  to  her  aid  also  the  Marquis 
of  Arlandes,  a gentleman  of  Languedoc,  who  was 
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a major  in  a regiment  of  infantry,  and  who  de- 
clared that  he  was  so  confident  that  Pilatre  would 
run  no  risk  in  liis  intended  voyage,  that  if  the 
king  would  give  him  permission  to  perform  it,  he 
himself  would  gladly  accompany  him. 

Vanquished  by  so  many  entreaties  and  so  much 
obstinacy,  the  king  at  last  gave  the  necessary  au- 
thorization of  the  project,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1783,  every  thing  was  ready  for  its 
being  put  into  execution.  On  that  day,  however, 
the  wind  and  the  rain  were  so  very  violent,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ascent  should 
be  postponed.  On  the  morrow,  the  21st,  the 
weather  was  more  favorable,  and  at  half-past  one 
in  the  aflernoon,  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin 
and  his  suite,  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  and  the  Marquis 
d’Arlandcs  set  out  together  from  the  Jardins  dc 
la  Mnette  upon  the  first  aerial  voyage  ever  per- 
formexl.  The  wind  was  still  very  rough  and  the 
weather  stormy ; but,  in  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages, the  balloon  rose  rapidly.  Arrived  at  a 
certain  elevation,  the  aeronauts  waved  their  hats 
to  the  assembled  multitudes,  who  were  all  struck 
at  the  same  time  with  admiration,  fear,  and  inter- 
est. Soon  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish 
these  new  Argonauts,  and  their  balloon  itself  ap- 
peared no  larger  than  a crow.  It  was  obseiv’ed 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  the  He 
des  Cygnet.s,  and  then  to  cross  the  river  and  sail 
over  the  city,  but  at  such  a height  above  it  as  to 
be  observable  from  all  parts  of  it,  even  from  the 
pavements  of  the  narrowed  streets.  The  towers 
of  all  the  churches  were  covered  with  curious 
lookers-on,  who  observed  the  balloon  pass  bctw’cen 
them  and  the  sun,  and  thus  produce  a momentary 
eclipse  of  a novel  kind.  Having  passed  over 
Paris,  and  become  free  from  all  fear  of  getting 
entangled  among  the  buildings  of  the  city,  the 
aeronauts  suffered  themselves  to  descend  consid- 
erably, till  they  found  themselves  in  a fresh  cur- 
rent of  air,  which  bore  them  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion. When  they  had  thus  proceeded  for  another 
mile  or  tw^o,  the  Man]ui8  d’Arlandcs  cxclauncd  to 
his  companion,  “Pied  d terreV’*  thinking  that 
enough  had  been  done  and  experienced  for  a first 
attempt,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  descend  be- 
fore they  were  out  of  reach  of  help.  Immediately 
Pilatre  ceased  to  feed  the  fire,  and  the  balloon 
slowly  descended  about  five  miles  beyond  Paris. 
As  soon  as  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  touched  the 
earth,  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes  leapt  lightly  out 
of  it,  but  Pilatre  des  Rosiers  lingering  behind, 
the  now  collapsed  balloon  blew  over  him,  and 
buried  him,  as  it  were,  in  its  silken  folds.  In  the 
course  of  about  ten  minutes  the  machine  was  put 
to  rights,  packed  up,  placed  on  a vehicle,  and 
started  for  the  place  it  came  from.  The  Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes  leaped  upon  horseback  to  repair 
thither  also ; but  Pilatre  wras  obliged  to  proceed 
first  to  his  own  house,  in  consequence  of  his  coat, 
which  he  had  pulled  off  while  in  the  air,  fh  order 
to  enable  him  to  feed  the  fire  more  easily,  having 
been  stolen  out  of  the  ear  immediately  upon  its 
descent.  Still  he  arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  la 
Muette  within  a few  minutes  of  his  companion, 
and  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the 


assembled  crowds,  consisting  almost  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Benjanun 
Franklin  was  a witness  of  the  whole  spectacle, 
and  when  asked  by  a stander-by  what  he  thought 
of  it,  he  replied,  **  I have  seen  a child  bom,  which 
may  one  day  be  a man.” 

Soon  after  this  it  was  announced  that  Blanchard 
had  formed  the  project  of  crossing  the  Channel 
in  a balloon.  He,  however,  found  a rival  in 
Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  who,  jealous  of  the  success 
of  this  competitor  for  fame,  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  beforehand  with  him.  But  while  PiJa- 
tre  was  constructing,  at  a great  expense,  a couple 
of  large  balloons  near  to  Boulogne,  with  the  in- 
tention of  passing  from  thence  into  England, 
Blanchard,  more  fortunate  in  his  arrangements, 
outstripped  him  in  the  race,  and  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1786,  crossed  over  from  Dover  to  Calais 
in  a balloon.  Pilatre  was  only  spurred  on  by 
Blanchard’s  success,  to  endeavor  to  achieve  a 
greater,  and  immediately  caused  a public  an- 
nouncement to  be  made  of  his  intention  to  cross 
the  Channel  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  en- 
terprise offered,  as  may  be  imagined,  many  perils; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  endeavored,  by 
pointing  to  them,  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  il. 
He  would  hear  nothing.  He  pretended  to  have 
discovered  a new  method  of  arranging  his  appar- 
fitus,  by  means  of  which  he  declared  that  he  should 
be  able  to  insure  perfect  security,  together  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  himself  in  the  atmosphere 
for  almost  any  length  of  time. 

Placing  reliance  upon  these  declarations,  and 
forbidden  to  doubt  by  Pilatre’s  air  of  confidence, 
M.  de  Calonne  gave  him  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  for  the  construction  of  his  ma- 
chine, which  he  called  an  Aero-niontgo!phier,  and 
expected  wonders  from  it,  but  which  turned  out 
to  be  in  reality  as  deplorable  an  invention  as  could 
well  be  conceived.  It  consisted  of  an  immrnFe 
balloon  of  hydrogen  gas,  with  a large  cylinder 
placed  under  it,  the  use  of  which  was  to  cnabls 
him,  by  rarefying  at  will  the  air  contained  in  it, 
to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure,  and  thus  make 
use  of  the  currents  of  air  which  were  most  favor- 
able to  his  purposes,  without  losing  gas.  Had  il 
not  been  that  hydrogen  gas  was  so  highly  in- 
flammable, this  combination  of  the  two  systems 
of  ballooning  might  have  been  pronounced  an 
admirable  invention.  As  it  was,  however,  and 
as  several  eminent  physicians  declared  to  Pilatra 
at  the  time,  it  was  like  placing  a fire  under  a 
barrel  of  powder.  Still,  persist  he  would  in  his 
unfortunate  idea,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said 
to  him.  Even  the  elements  seemed  to  be  de- 
sirous of  prevailing  on  him  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise ; for,  after  his  machine  was  ready,  conlraiy 
winds  prevailed  for  five  whole  months,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  him  even  attempting  an 
ascent.  Moreover,  a whole  army  of  rats  set  to 
work  to  devour  his  machine  by  bits,  nor  could 
their  ravages  be  wholly  stopped,  notwithstanding 
the  united  efforts  of  another  array  of  cats  and 
dogs,  aided  by  those  of  a band  of  sixteen  nieii, 
who  were  employed  during  the  whole  of  each 
night  to  scare  them  away  by  beating  dnuns.  At 
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last,  tired  of  waiting,  and  determined  to  effect 
his  purpose,  happen  what  would,  he  made  prepar> 
atiou  for  ascending  in  the  midst  of  a violent  storm. 
The  magistrates,  however,  interfered  to  prevent 
the  ascent  actually  ^king  place,  and  compelled 
Pilatre  to  wait,  at  any  rate,  for  fairer  weather. 
At  last  the  long  expected  day  arrived,  and  in  the 
midst  of  what  could  be  nothing  else  but  trans- 
ports of  delirium,  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  for  the  last 
time  made  his  preparations.  In  these  he  was 
assisted  by  a Boulogne  physician,  named  Romain, 
who  be  agreed  should  become  the  companion  of 
his  voyage  ; and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  1 5th  of  June,  1785,  he  and  Romain  stepped 
into  the  gallery.  A superior  officer,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Maisonfort,  had  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  them,  but  had  been  refused.  At  the 
last  moment  he  threw  a rouleau  of  200  iouis  d'or 
into  the  car,  and  placed  one  foot  in  it,  as  though 
to  enter.  Pilatre  gently  pushed  him  back  and 
threw  out  the  louis  d’or,  saying,  “ Monsieur,  in 
our  present  enterprise  we  are  sure  of  nothing. 

I can  not  accept  you,  if  I would  have  my  con- 
science be  at  peace.” 

The  balloon  rose  with  the  utmost  majesty  from  | 
the  earth,  making  with  it,  as  it  did  so,  an  angle 
of  sixty  degrees.  An  unquiet  gloom  was  depicted 
upon  the  countenance  of  almost  every  spectator, 
but  joy  and  security  were  alone  painted  upon 
those  of  the  two  voyagers.  Every  one  was  as- 
tonished, and  almost  every  one  afraid. 

When  the  balloon  had  risen  about  two  hundred 
feet,  it  found  itself  in  a fresh  current  of  air,  which 
took  it  still  more  directly  toward  the  sea.  In  the 
course  of  a few  minutes  it  was  some  distance 
from  the  land,  but  it  suddenly  got  into  another 
current,  which  rapidly  carried  it  back  again.  At 
that  moment  it  was  doubtless  the  wish  of  Pilatre 
to  descend,  and  endeavor  to  find  a more  favorable 
current  of  air,  for  he  opened  the  valve  which  was 
appointed  to  let  in,  when  needed,  the  cold  air  into 
his  cylinder,  and  by  so  doing,  in  consequence  of 
Che  awkwardness  of  the  contrivance  by  means 
of  which  the  valve  was  opened,  he  unfortunately 
made  a rent  in  his  balloon.  The  consequences 
were  immediate  and  horrible.  At  the  time  that 
Pilatre  des  Hosiers  opened  tlie  valve,  he  and  his 
companion  were  1700  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  A moment  afterward  they  were  both 
dashed  to  the  ground,  dead  and  mutilated  in  a 
frightful  manner. 

Pilatre  was  buried  near  the  monument  which 
bad  just  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  almost 
miraculous  crossing  of  the  sea  by  Blanchard, 
upon  the  exact  spot  of  earth  on  which  that  in- 
trepid aeronaut  descended.  He  had  become  for 
France  a hero,  and  more  than  twenty  inscriptions 
to  his  memory  are  still  visible. 

LIFE  IN  ABYSSINIA.* 

The  lire  which  consiAned  our  Table,  unseated 
our  Chair,  and  rifled  our  Drawer,  relieved  us 
in  a very  summary  manner  from  the  necessity  of 

* Lift  In  Abyssinia ; being  Notes  collected  during  Three 
Tears*  Rsaidenoe  in  that  Country  (1843-45).  By  Mass- 
nsLO  Pabktms.  London:  1653. 


examining  and  passing  judgment  upon  a couple 
of  bushels  or  so  of  manuscripts  submitted  for  our 
inspection.  The  few  days  of  unexpected  and  un- 
welcome leisure  thus  gained  have  been  devoted  to 
a voyage  to  Abyssinia — on  paper — in  company 
with  one  of  the  most  racy  travelers  with  whom 
we  have  met  for  many  a day.  The  voyage  thus 
performed  was  quite  as  profitable  as  though  un- 
dertaken in  person,  and  far  more  pleasant. 

Some  things  that  are  very  agreeable  in  descrip- 
tion are  quite  the  reverse  in  experience.  Fore- 
most among  these  we  place  African  traveling, 
unless  indeed  a man  have  a natural  fondness  for 
bad  quarters,  poor  fare,  and  upon  occasion  no 
fare  at  all.  “ Of  course,”  says  Mr.  Parkyns,  “a 
man  who  cares  a straw  about  what  he  cats  should 
never  attempt  to  travel  in  Africa.  His  life  would 
be  any  thing  but  one  of  pleasure  ; it  would  indeed 
be  a matter  of  hardship.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  ‘ I can  eat  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  whole- 
some.* Ho  will  often  have  to  cat  things  that  are 
far  from  being  either — especially  the  former.  The 
proverb,  * What  does  not  poison  fattens,’  is  much 
nearer  the  mark.”  Ho  then  goes  on  to  give  a 
preliminary  hint  as  to  liis  own  experiences  in  this 
respect,  premising  that,  from  a child,  he  “ never 
knew  a good  dinner  from  a bad  one,  so  long  as 
there  was  plenty — a taste,  or  rather  want  of  taato, 
almost  es.scntial  to  a traveler.”  In  the  course  of 
his  travels  of  nine  years  he  has  eaten,  he  says, 
“of  almost  every  living  thing  that  w'alketh,  fly- 
eth,  or  creepeth — lion,  leopard,  wolf,  cat,  hawk, 
crocodile,  snake,  lizard,  locust,  and  so  forth  ; and 
I should  be  sorry  to  say  with  what  dirty  messes  I 
have  at  times  been  obliged  to  put  up.”  Yet  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  a man  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere;  and  he  frankly  acknowledges 
that  he  can  not  manage  game  “just  properly 
kept,”  nor  are  hyasna  and  vulture  altogether  to 
his  fancy. 

The  climate  of  Africa,  moreover,  is  far  from 
salubrious,  and  the  traveler  is  ccmstantly  exposed 
to  malaria^  which  brings  on  “ terrible  infiammar 
tory  fevers,  of  which  four  cases  out  of  five  are 
fatal ; and  even  in  case  of  escape  from  death,  the 
efifects  on  the  constitution  are  such  that  it  will  be 
years  before  the  suflerer  recovers  from  the  shock, 
if  indeed  he  should  ever  do  so  entirely.**  Yet, 
he  adds,  by  way  of  consolation,  one  need  not  usu- 
ally travel  in  the  “ bad  season,**  but  may  lie  by 
“for  a few  months  in  some  comfortable  place.*' 
Or  if  obliged  to  travel,  he  must  take  special  pre- 
cautions about  sleeping,  for  the  night  is  the  time 
of  danger.  One  of  these  precautions,  which  ho 
liirnseif  made  use  of  for  a whole  season,  is  to 
light  two  large  fires,  and  sleep  between  them. 
“ W’hen  I say  I lay  between  two  fires,**  ho  ex- 
plains, “ I mean  that  they  were  so  cIo.se  together 
that  I was  obliged  to  cover  myself  with  a piece  of 
hide,  or  a coarse  woolen  native  cloth,  to  prevent 
the  sparks  or  embers  from  setting  fire  to  my  cot- 
ton clothes.  This  plan,  though  a capital  prevent- 
ive of  disease,  not  very  agreeable  till  you  are 
used  to  it.**  Decidedly  unpleasant,  one  would 
imagine,  especially  when,  as  in  our  author’s  case, 
it  was  quU^possiblc  that  the  equator  may  some- 
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the  etony  and  almost  precipitous  rocky  path  which  ' 
leads  to  the  March,  I struck  rny  hare  foot  against 
van  edge  of  rock  as  sharp  as  a razor,  and  a bit  of 
fosh,  with  the  whole  of  the  nail  of  niy  little  toe 
was  cut  oIT,  leaving  only  the  roots  of  the  nail. 
This  latter  I suppose  to  have  been  the  ease,  as  it 
has  grown  all  right  again.  I could  not  stop 
longer  than  to  polish  olf  the  bit  that  was  hang- 
ing by  a skin,  for  v/c  wore  in  chase  of  a party  of 
Barea,  who  had  cut  the  throats  of  three  of  iny 
host’s  nephews  the  night  before.  I was  obliged 
to  go  on  running  for  about  twenty  miles  that  af- 
teriuwn,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  up  to  the 
ankles  in  burning  sand.  Whether  this  cured  it, 

I know  not ; hut  I scarcely  suffered  from  it  next 
day,  and  forgot  it  the  day  after.  Another  day  I 
was  running  after  an  antelope  which  I had  w'ound- 
cd,  and  in  my  eagerness  jumped  over  a bush,  and 
on  to  tlie  tnink  of  a fallen  tree.  Now  it  so  Inap- 
pened  tluat  a bough  hv?d  once  stood  exactly  where 
luy  foot  now  lighted,  hut  hvaving  been  broken  off, 
hvod  left  a jagged  stump,  one  splinter  of  which, 
aljout  the  thickness  of  a tenpenny  nail,  entering 
the  ball  of  my  foot,  passed  so  far  through  that  the 
point  appeared  like  a black  spot  immediately  un- 
der the  skin,  an  inch  above  the  junction  of  the 
third  and  fourth  toes,  toward  the  instep,  and  then 
broke  ofi’.  I got  iny  game,  butchered  it,  and  car- 
ried it  home,  some  tw'O  miles,  with  the  splinter  in 
my  foot,  v/hich  I then  drew  out  with  a nail- 
wrench.  A quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the 
wound ; but  with  the  exception  of  a little  stiif- 
Rcss  for  a day  or  two,  which  however  nowise 
prevented  my  Wvalking,  I suffered  no  pain  at  all. 
Now,  had  tills  occurred  in  Europe,  and  under  a 
good  European  diet,  I should  have  been  at  Icvist 
a fortnight  laid  up  with  a bad  foot.  As  for  thorns 
in  the  feet,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  in  a 
country  where  there  i.s  scarcely  a tree  unfurnish- 
ed with  these  appendeges,  and  some  of  them  of 
the  length  of  three  cr  four  inches,  the  wdiole 
ground  must  be  strew’ed  with  them  ; and  conse- 
quently that  the  feet  of  a person  going  barefoot 
must  frequently  act  the  part  of  pin-cushions.  Y ct 
I may  truly  sny  that,  after  some  time,  such  is  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  thickness  of  skin  that  one 
gets  by  use,  I thought  no  more  of  picking  half  a 
dozen  thorns  out  of  my  feet,  than  an  English 
sportsman  v/ould  of  kicking  away  the  clod  of  clay 
he  may  have  accumulated  on  his  shooting-boots 
in  crossing  a soft  plowed  field.’’ 

From  Maspawa  Mr.  Parkyns  set  out  for  the  in- 
terior. His  immediate  destination  was  Adoua, 
the  capital  of  Tigr6  the  most  eastern  of  the  three 
kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  empire  of  Abys- 
sinia is  now  divided.  The  way  lay  for  the  most 
part  across  a fine  table  land,  of  great  fertility, 
Taried  with  beautiful  hill  and  valley  scenery.  But 
long  and  bloody  civil  wars  have  reduced  the  w'hole 
country  almost  to  a desert.  Every  where  ap- 
peared the  traces  of  ruin  and  devastation.  Whole 
villages  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
surrounding  fields  laid  waste.  The  train  made 
quite  a respectable  caravan,  loaded  with  amuni- 
tion,  baggage,  provisions,  and  various  articles  as 
presents.  By  night  the  whole  party  usually  pian- 


agod  to  find  quarters  in  some  village  hut,  reeking 
with  filth,  overrun  with  vermin,  and  redolent  of 
all  mvanner  of  unsavory  sights  and  smells.  At 
la.st  they  came  in  sight  of  Adoua,  during  a heavy 
shower  of  rain.  The  capital  is  thus  described  : 

“ When  we  arrived  in  sight  of  Adoua,  I gal- 
loped on  ahead  of  the  party,  anxious  to  obtain 
shelter  as  soon  as  possible.  But  being  mounted 
on  a weak  and  tired  mule,  and  the  road  being  of 
a Btift*  and  greasy  clay,  and  in  many  places  very 
steep,  I gained  but  very  little  by  my  haste  ; for 
the  mule  slid  down  the  hills,  and  stumbled  or 
tum])lcd  over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  plain.  My 
attention  being  thus  occupied,  and  the  rain  driv- 
ing in  my  face,  I had  not  leisure  to  enjoy  a di»- 
tant  view  of  the  city  we  were  approaching.  Nor 
could  I,  till  within  a short  distance  of  it,  see 
enough  to  dctcnninc  whether  Adoua  w'as  built  in 
the  Grecian  or  Moorish  taste.  I own  I rather  ex- 
pected to  see  columns  or  obelisks,  if  not  an  acro- 
polis on  some  of  the  neighboring  hills.  Judge 
then  of  my  astonishment  when  on  arriving  at  this 
great  city — the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  of  Ethiopia. — I found  notliing  but 
a large  straggling  village  of  huts,  some  flat-roofed, 
but  mostly  thatched  with  straw',  and  the  walls  of 
all  of  them  built  of  rough  stones  laid  together  with 
mud,  in  the  rudest  possible  manner.  Being  wet, 
moreover,  with  the  rain,  the  place  presented  th® 
most  miserable,  dirty  appearance.  Before  enter- 
ing the  town  we  had  to  cross  a brook,  and  to 
scramble  up  a steep  bank,  in  ascending  which 
more  than  one  of  our  party  had  to  nioasuro  his 
length  in  the  mud,  to  the  extreme  delight  of  sonw 
young  gentlemen  collected  on  the  top,  who  laughed 
and  yelled  at  carh  successive  mishap.  This  rather 
annoyed  me,  especially  as,  when  T took  my  turn 
to  rise  from  the  recumbent  posture,  with  my  nioe 
white  trowsers  considerably  darkened  by  the  dirt 
collected  in  this  and  several  previous  falls,  I was 
w’cleomed  by  a double  allowance  of  shouting.  It 
was  explained  to  me  that  I should  only  get  mors 
if  I took  any  notice  of  it ; and  I afterward  dis- 
covered that  it  W’as  the  fashionable  amusement, 
during  the  rainy  season,  for  the  young  men  about 
town  to  collect  in  tlio  vicinity  of  any  slippery 
place,  and  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
any  passers-by.” 

They  found  that  Oubi,  the  ruler  of  Tigrfe,  wa* 
not  in  the  capital  but  at  a stationary  camp,  som® 
days  further  in  the  interior.  Some  difticulty  aros® 
with  the  “ Negadiras”  or  chief  custom-house  offi- 
cer, who  would  not  believe  that  the  fifteen  porters’ 
loads  of  baggage  were  the  personal  effects  of  a 
single  traveler,  but  insisted  that  they  contained 
merchandise  for  sale,  and  so  must  pay  duty.  In 
vain  was  it  represented  to  him  that  this  was  do 
unrca.sonable  allowance  for  one  who  had  to  brin^ 
f a supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  shot,  and  lead  for 
tw'o  or  three  years’  consumption,  in  addition  to 
sundry  bales  containing  articles  designed  for  pres- 
ents to  the  Prince.  The  officer  refused  to  bo 
convinced,  and  persisted  in  his  determination  to 
examine  the  packages.  Our  traveler,  consider 
ing  the  proceeding  “ highly  unconstitutional,”  sm 
firmly  resisted ; and  determined  to  set  off*  for  tbo 
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r..ir:ip,  in  order  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Prince 
in 

Arrivin-r  at  the  crimp,  they  presented  tliem- 
solvcs  to  llic  Balderabba,”  an  ofTiccr  appointed 
to  procure  for  stran^^ers  an  audience  with  the 
Pririi  c,  and  to  act — for  a consideration — as  their 
ajenl  and  general  adviser.  This  onTiccr  at  once 
undertook  to  procure  lodgings  for  t!io  party,  by 
fiumniarily  turnitig  tin*  oc«Mipants  of  a sufiicient 
number  of  huts  from  their  dwellings.  As  a heavy 
rain  was  pouring  down,  the  owners  were  not 
ovor-!iappy  in  being  thus  ejected ; hut  a trifling 
present  made  it  all  right.  None  of  the  huts  re- 
joicing in  a water-tight  roof,  little  wa.s  gained  or 
lost  by  tlic  exchange  tVom  out.side  to  inside,  or 
the  reverse.  But  the  bad  lodgings  were  not  their 
only  annoyance.  As  they  knew  it  to  be  cus- 
tomary for  the  King  to  send  provision.s  to  travel- 
ers imrnedi.itely  on  their  arrival,  they  liad  brought 
none  witli  them.  Nothing  eatable,  however,  made 
its  appearance ; nor  could  a s iithcicnt  quantity 
be  pro,nired  by  purcha.se  ; so  that  tlicy  were  half 
starved.  They  had  plenty  of  v i.sitor.s,  who  showed 
the  utmost  politcnes.s,  and  a.sked  for  pre,sents  in 
the  most  insinuating  manner  ; hut  one  good  lady 
only  o!P‘red  them  any  tiling  to  eat.  On  the 
fourth  evening,  however,  the  Prince  sent  them 
a supply  of  food.  It  consi.sted  of  forty  cakes  of 
bread,  accompanied  by  a couple  of  pots  of  sauce 
compo.scd  of  oil,  dried  peas,  and  red  pepper : it 
happening  to  be  a fa.st-day,  no  animal  food  was 
allowed.  There  was  also  sent  an  cnonnous  horn, 
two  feet  or  more  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inclies 
broad  at  the  liase,  filled  with  honey-beer,  to  wash 
dow’n  the  ficr)'  compost. 

A couple  of  days  after,  they  were  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  the  pui.s.sant  Oubi,  Prince  of 
Tigr^ ; and  collecting  their  presents,  they  set 
out  for  the  royal  hovel.  “ We  had  to  wait  a con- 
siderable time,”  writes  our  author,  “ in  the  outer 
court  and  doorway  before  his  Maje.sty  was  pleased 
to  admit  us.  A crowd  of  soldiers  collected  round 
us,  and  amused  themselves  with  many  facetious 
remarks  at  our  appearance  : such  as,  ‘ Cat’s  eyes,’ 

• Monkey’s  hair,’  ‘ What  nice  red  morocco  their 
skin  would  make  for  a sword-sheath,’  and  so  on. 
These  expressions  were  afterward  matle  known  to 
me ; for  in  those  days  I was  in  a state  of  igno- 
rance as  regarded  their  language ; and  having 
a tolerably  good  opinion  of  my  appearance,  I 
judgeil  that  their  remarks  must  be  highly  com- 
plimentary. But  I must  own  that  our  appear- 
ance was  calculated  to  excite  much  amusement. 
We  had  only  recently  adopted  the  Abyssinian 
costume,  and  as  yet  W’erc  not  altogether  well 
practiced  in  the  mode  of  putting  on  the  cloth. 
B resides  which  our  straight  hair,  not  yet  long 
enough  to  be  tressed,  was  plastered  back  with 
butter,  and  the  faces  of  those  of  our  party  who 
were  encased  in  a thin  skin,  were  as  red  as  capsi- 
cum. At  last  wc  entered  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Oubi.  ft  was  a round  hut  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a large  wood  fire 
burning  on  the  floor,  which  had  not  even  a carpet 
of  grass  strewed  to  hide  the  dirty  fhee  of  the 
orl  ginal  earth.  Having  been  previously  instructed, 


I wc  each  of  us,  on  entering,  made  a polite  but 
vaguely  directed  bow.  I have  said  that  our  bow 
was  vaguely  directed,  because  that  in  pa.ssing 
from  the  glare  of  a tropical  sun  at  noon  into  a 
large  apartment  lighted  only  by  a small  door,  over 
which  was  su.spende(l  a curtain,  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  we  could  not  so  much  as  dibtinguis!i 
a single  object  within.  Oubi,  in  a very  patron- 
izing tone,  asked  us  how  wc  were.  A humble 
bow  was  the  answer.  He  then  desired  us  to  be 
seated ; and  we  accordingly  sat  ourselves  down 
on  the  ground,  there  being  no  .seat  in  the  hut,  ex- 
cept the  one  appointed  for  his  Highness's  throne. 
My  sight  was  just  beginning  to  accustom  itself 
to  the  darkness  when  wc  reccival  this  permif:- 
•bion ; but  my  place  being  directly  under  the  lee 
of  the  horrible  wood  fire,  and  sitting  as  I did, 
w ithin  a yard  of  it,  I was  nearly  sutlbcated,  and 
in  a moment  my  eyes  began  to  stream  from  the 
cfTect  of  the  smoko,  which  nearly  blinded  me.  I 
bore  it  with  the  utmo.st  fortitude  till  I could  ei>- 
durc  it  no  longer,  and  then  started  up  with  an 
exclamation  something  like  ‘ Oof!’  Oubi  laughed 
amazingly.  Great  men,  I suppose,  require  more 
heat  than  others  in  the.se  countries  ; as  I can  not 
otlicrwise  account  for  Oubi’s  taste  in  having  a 
large  fire  in  the  middle  of  August,  especially  in 
a tropical  climate.” 

The  great  monarch  was  a small,  rather  good 
looking  man  of  forty-five  or  thereabouts,  with 
bushy  hair,  which  had  begun  to  turn  gray.  He 
received  their  presents  with  very  great  favor^ 
making  a compl'micntary  remark  upon  «Bch 
article,  aa  it  was  presented.  They  were  not,  in 
truth,  very  magnificent,  consisting  merely  of  a 
Turkey  rug,  a couple  of  swords,  four  {pieces  of 
muslin  for  turbans,  and  two  or  three  yards  of  red 
cloth  for  a cloak.  When  all  had  been  presented, 
he  said,  ‘‘  Govl  return  it  to  you,”  and  ordered  iiis 
steward  to  give  them  a cow.  After  which  the 
visitors  received  pennission  to  retire.  Toward 
evening  the  promised  cow  made  her  appearance — 
the  very  shadow  of  a cow — as  thin  as  a cat — a 
mere  hag  of  bones.  But  such  as  she  was,  sha 
had  f illcri  into  hungry  hands,  and  was  immediate- 
ly slaughtered,  and  before  night  not  an  eatable 
morsel  remained. 

Mr.  Parkyns  remained  in  the  Tigr^  country  for 
nearly  three  years,  living  precisely  as  the  natives 
lived,  and  so  accommodating  himself  to  their 
habits  and  prejudices,  that  they  began  to  look 
upon  him  much  in  the  light  of  one  of  their  owi. 
chiefs.  Two  of  Oubi’s  own  household,  in  (act, 
became  his  “ Tout-lid^c*^ — Sons  of  the  Breast,  or 
a<loptcd  sons.  The  ceremony  of  adoption  is  some- 
what singular.  When  a man  wishes  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  some  one  superior  to  him  in  power  or 
station,  he  places  one  of  the  superior’s  fingers  in 
his  mouth,  and  sucks  it,  as  though  he  were  a 
child.  By  this  symbolical  action  he  indicate.! 
that  the  other  is  his  father ; and  the  newly  adopt- 
ed parent  is  bound  to  afford  the  self-made  son  all 
thte  protection  in  his  power. 

Our  traveler’s  head-quarters  were  at  the  capita^ 
whence  he  made  excursions  into  all  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces ; and  on  pne  occasion  passed  niae 
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months  at  Roliabaita,  a little  town  far  up  on  the 
frontiers,  where  the  sway  of  Oubi  was  only  par- 
tially acknowledged.  It  was  in  fact  impossible 
for  him  to  leave,  for  want  of  the  i.icans  of  getting 
away.  The  remittances  which  Ir;  expected  from 
home  failed  to  reach  Iiim  for  a c/  uple  of  years, 
and  his  only  source  of  supply  v.  :*^  a temporary 
loan  sent  him  by  the  English  K*  sident  at  Aden, 
£ir  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  spent 
his  time,  however  very  pleasantly  collecting  speci- 
mens, and  acting  the  part  of  gentleman  of  leisure 
and  leader  ot  the  ton.  He  thus  sums  up  his  way 
of  life; 

**  As  for  the  mode  in  which  I spent  my  time  in 
Adoua,  it  will  be  gleaned  from  the  notes  on  man- 
ners and  customs  that  I was  leading  the  life  of  an 
Abyssinian  ‘ gentleman  about  town,’  my  hair  well 
tressed,  my  pantaloons  always  of  the  new^est  cut, 
frequently  quite  originally  ; in  dull  weather  setting 
fasliions,  disputing  and  deciding  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  shields  and  spears ; in  line  weather 
swelling  about  the  tow'ii  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  button  melting  on  my  head,  face,  neck,  and 
clothes,  and  with  a ‘ tail’  of  w’ell  got  up  and 
equally  greasy  soldiers  at  my  heels ; doing  the 
great  man,  with  my  garment  well  over  my  nose, 
at  every  festival  and  funeral  worth  attending ; 
‘hanging-out’  extensively  when  I had  a few 
shillings  to  spend ; sponging  on  my  neighbors 
when,  a.s  was  oftencr  the  case,  I had  nothing  : in 
fact,  living  a most  agreeable  life  on  a very  limited 
income.  I can  not  deny  that  I look  back  to  those 
times  with  a certain  feeling  of  regret.  It  was 
the  only  period  of  my  life  in  which  I ever  felt 
myself  a really  great  man.  I ‘ cry  very  small*  in 
England  with  a much  greater  expenditure.  The 
men  will  not  look  after  me  with  admiration,  nor 
the  girls  make?  songs  about  me.  Like  all  happy 
moments  those  years  passed  over  very  quickly, 
and  now  appear  to  me  more  hke  a dream  than 
any  thing  else.” 

Upon  no  part  of  his  Abyssinian  life  docs  our 
author  dwell  with  more  fondness  than  upon  the 
nine  months  passed  at  Rohabaita.  It  is  a wild 
district  far  up  on  the  northeastern  frontier — a sort 
of  debatable  land,  exposed  on  the  one  hand  t o the 
constant  incursions  of  the  Barea,  a tribe  of  savage 
negroes  ; and  on  the  other  open  to  the  periodical 
visitations  of  the  Abyssinian  tax-gatlierers.  The 
inhabitants  are  always  in  a state  half  of  subjection 
to,  and  half  of  rebellion  against,  their  Abys.sinian 
conquerors,  whom  they  hate  most  religiously. 
Our  traveler  was  domesticated  with  their  chief 
Wady  Hil,  a fine  old  fellow,  though  a little  given 
to  drinking ; and  began  in  course  of  time  to  !)e 
himself  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  chief.  In  fact, 
he  very  nearly  became  the  actual  chief  of  the 
country  by  the  consent  of  all  parlies.  King 
Oubi,  or  rather  his  son,  offered  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
m certain  number  of  guns  by  way  of  tribute  ; and 
the  inhabitants  were  anxious  that  he  should  un- 
dertake it.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  select  the 
site  of  his  stronghold,  and  to  form  his  plans  of 
administration.  Of  the  sum  of  X300,  which  he 
daily  expected  to  receive  from  England,  a portion 


was  to  be  invested  in  plows,  oxen,  and  secd-corn, 
and  let  out  to  cultivators,  who  were  to  repay  it  in 
two  years.  In  the  mean  while  all  the  men  were 
to  be  armed,  and  drilled,  and  tl.us  they  would 
easily  be  able  to  repel  the  prowling  bands  of  the 
Barca.  Guns  and  ammunition  were  to  be  fur- 
nished to  hunters  who  were  to  go  into  the  woods 
in  search  of  ivory  arid  hides ; and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  half  the  spoils  were  to 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  cijuiprncnls  ; and  thus 
ho  would  be  able  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  ex- 
penditures. Though  this  plan  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  our  author  was  yet  looked  upon 
as  a great  man  ; and  the  inhabitants  being  at  that 
time  rather  more  rebellious  than  submissive,  he 
was  consulted  upon  all  important  occasions. 

“ For  my  part,”  says  he,  I fell  myself  as  one 
of  thcin,  and  entered  with  the  greatest  sympftlhj 
and  zeal  into  all  their  proceedings.  At  a feast 
no  one  enjoyed  the  song  and  the  dance  more 
than  I did.  I had  the  most  guns  discharged  at 
every  funeral.  No  hunting  party  or  foraging  ex- 
pedition but  I w'as  in  it.  I took  my  turn  in  scoul- 
ings  and  out  lyings  ; and  I am  afraid  I must  add, 
that  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  though  I had  no 
hand  in  the  act,  I was  privy  to  the  getting  rid  of  a 
few  disagreeable  soldiers,  who  came  to  annoy  our 
village,  and  rob  the  poor  peasantry  of  what  liltic 
their  predecessors  had  left  them.  The  truth  is,  I 
did  not,  and  do  not  now,  consider  these  as  any 
other  than  justifiable  homicides.  Be  it  always  re- 
membered that  the  Amhara  are  not  the  lawful 
rulers  of  the  country  ; but,  having  conquered  it 
partly  by  force,  but  principally  by  trcacher}',  they 
hold  it  under  an  iron  rod,  and  pillage  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  utmost.” 

The  Barca,  like  all  savages,  manifest  no  liltk 
cunning  in  their  predatory  expeditions. 
they  approach  a place  which  they  intend  to  attack, 
they  halt  in  some  convenient  sj>ot,  and  every  mau 
digs  a little  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  he  builds 
a lire,  which  he  keeps  alive  by  fanning  it  now  and 
then  with  his  sliicld.  Over  this  fire-bole  he  squats, 
spreading  his  blanket  around  him  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  hide  the  light.  Thus  ever)'  man  keeps 
comfortably  warm,  and  no  light  gives  the  viclims 
warning  that  the  foe  are  at  hand.  Their  attacks 
arc  always  made  about  a couple  of  hours  befon.? 
sunrise,  when  the  morning  air  begins  to  breathe 
chilly,  and  men  sleep  the  .soundest.  They  are. 
however,  great  cowards,  and  arc  easily  driven  off 
by  a resolute  front  presented  toward  them. 

; But.  as  has  been  said,  our  traveler's  hcail-qn^ 
ters  were  at  Adoua,  the  capital.  Tlie  house  which 
he  inhabited  was  a fair  sjwcimen  of  the  better 
class  of  dwellings.  The  main  entrance  was  b) 
a single  gate  leading  from  the  street  into  a large 
court.  In  the  front  part  of  the  court  are  sundry 
“ straw  wigwams,  for  the  aceommoda- 

lion  of  the  servants.  In  one  corner  is  a small 
building  occupied  by  the  steward,  where  arc  kept 
' the  supplie.s  of  provision.s.  In  the  opposite  cor- 
ner is  the  building  oc'cupicd  by  the  master  him- 
self. The  w'alls  are  of  rough  stones  stuck  together 
with  mud,  with  a thatched  roof.  The  iiitc^ 
consists  of  three  rooms ; one  occupied  as  a sitting 
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and  recRption  room  by  the  master  of  the  house  ; 
a small  recess  is  raised  a little  above  the  level  of 
the  larger  room,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  shut 
olf  by  a curtain  ; this  servTs  as  a sort  of  private 
apartment,  and  as  a withdrawing  room  for  the 
females  of  the  family.  Lastly  comes  the  stable, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  principal  room,  without 
even  a door  between  them.  “ The  floor  of  the 
reception-hall,”  says  our  author,  “is  carpeted 
with  gra.ss,  which  in  the  first,  instance  is  spread 
nearly  half  a foot  deep  all  over  the  room,  and  af- 
terward, whenever  a visitor  comes,  a little  fresh 
grass  is  politely  strewed  for  him  to  sit  upon ; so 
that  in  course  of  time  it  accumulates  to  a consid- 
erable quantity.  Now,  as  before  and  after  meals, 
and  on  other  occasions,  the  hands  of  every  person 
in  the  room  are  washed  by  a servant  pouring 
water  over  them,  you  are  obliged,  from  the  want 
of  a basin  to  receive  the  water,  to  scratch  a small 
hole  in  the  grass  to  prevent  it  from  splashing  you. 
To  this  add  the  beer  and  other  liquids  spilt  there 
every  day,  the  manure  left  by  the  mules'  feet  in 
passing  to  and  from  the  stable,  and  that  dropped 
in  cleaning  out  the  stable  itself,  which  must  be 
done  two  or  three  times  a week,  for  the  sake  of 
the  mules'  feet,  which  would  otherwise  become 
sotleued  by  rcm.iiniiig  in  the  wet.  This  last  oper- 
ation makes  a goo  I deal  of  dirt ; for,  having  no 
buckets,  they  carry  out  the  filth  in  any  sort  of 
basket  or  disli  they  can  lay  their  hands  on — drop- 
ping, of  course,  a good  deal  on  the  way.  Thus 
the  beautiful  carpet  becomes  in  time  nothing  less 
than  a manure-heap  in  a high  state  of  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction.  Its  surface,  from  the  con- 
tinual supply,  keeps  an  appearance  of  freshnc.ss  ; 
but  though  the  eye  may  be  deceived,  the  no.se  can  j 
not  be.”  The  furniture  of  the  room  consists 
simply  of  a couch  for  reclining  upon.  Around  j 
the  walls  are  cows’  horns  fixed  as  hooks  upon 
which  to  hang  the  shields,  guns,  lances,  and  va- 
rious sorts  of  weapons  and  trophies.  j 

Until  within  comparatively  modern  times,  the 
whole  of  Abyssinia,  stretching  southward  from 
Sennaar,  nobody  know's  exactly  how  far,  formed 
an  extensive  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
claimed  to  be  descendants  in  a direct  line  from 
King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ; for  the 
admiration  of  that  lady  for  the  magnificent  He- 
brew', they  say,  was  not  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Platonic  friendship.  Civil  wars,  and  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  neighboring  savages,  have  dismem- 
bered the  empire  into  three  distinct  kingdoms, 
Iiesides  a number  of  semi-independent  hordes.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  even  the  sover- 
eign of  the  central  and  nominally  paramount  king- 
dom of  Amliara  does  not  venture  to  as.sume  the 
title  of  *‘  Negous,”  or  Emperor,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  appellation  of  “ Has” — Head,  or 
Chief — and  maintaining  a puppet  Emperor,  of 
the  royal  line  of  Solomon  and  his  queenly  ad- 
mirer. The  present  Negous,  as  Mr.  Parkyns 
was  informed,  though  perhaps  upon  doubtful 
authority,  is  so  poorly  off  as  to  be  oblifrod  to 
make  parasols  for  sale.  Oubi,  the  ruler  of  Tigr(\ 
the  sovereignty  of  whose  family  is  of  recent 
date,  docs  not  even  arrogate  the  title  of  “ Has,” 


but  styles  himself  merely  “ Dcsjasmatch” — Gov- 
ernor. 

The  Kingdom  of  Tigr^  is  divided  into  “ Shoum- 
at,”  or  provinces,  a few  of  which  are  fiefs  held 
free  of  taxation  ; the  remainder  are  governed  by 
chieftains,  some  of  whom  arc  hereditary,  the  oth- 
ers appointed  by  the  Dcsjasmatch  from  among  hia 
followers.  These  latter  pay  a regular  tribute  or 
tax.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  parishes 
or  villages,  over  each  of  which  is  a “ Chikka,”  or 
tax-gatherer.  The  taxes  arc  of  two  kinds  ; ono 
payable  in  corn,  the  other  in  ready  money,  or 
cloth,  which  passes  as  such  at  a fixed  valuation. 
The  chiefs  have  also  a revenue  derived  from  fines 
and  blood-money.  For  instance,  if  a man  is  killed 
in  a quarrel,  his  rclation.s  liave  the  right  to  take 
the  life  of  the  slayer.  This  right  they  can  com- 
mute for  a certain  ransom,  half  of  which  goes  into 
the  coffers  of  the  chief  Oubi  shows  no  little  in- 
genuity somctiinc.s  in  stretching  his  prerogative 
in  the  matter  of  revenue.  Thus,  just  about  the 
time  of  Mr.  Parky  ns’s  visit,  the  Prince  found 
himself  rather  “ short.”  He  thereupon  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  residence,  and  caused  it  to  be  an- 
nounced that  he  was  dangerously  ill.  The  report 
soon  spread  that  he  was  dead,  and  there  was  no 
little  rejoicing  among  his  Subjects.  One  daj', 
while  the  rejoicings  were  at  their  height,  he  made 
his  appearance,  in  excellent  condition,  and  caused 
a proclamation  to  be  issued  to  the  effect  that, 
“ Oubi  .says  : I am  well,  thank  God.  But  since 
rny  good  people  have  thought  fit  to  m«akc  me  dead 
and  buried,  it  is  but  just  tliat  they  should  provide 
me  a teskar.”  The  te^jkar  is  a sort  of  funeral 
feast,  when,  charities  arc  bestowed  on  the  poor 
and  the  priests.  Ho  fixed  his  tcbkar  at  such  an 
exorbitant  amount  that  not  a few  of  the  villagers 
ran  away  rather  than  pay  it.  In  such  cases  the 
“ Chikka”  arc  hchl  responsible  for  the  whole ; 
and  not  a few  of  them  were  utterly  ruined  in  con- 
sequence. There  is  a method  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment which  seldom  fails  to  bring  out  the  money 
if  the  delinquent  has  it.  He  is  put  into  prison, 
and  a chain  is  affixed  to  his  arm  by  a stout  iron 
hoop  bent  around  the  limb.  If  the  money  is  not 
fortlicoming,  the  hoop  is  hammered  tighter  and 
tigliter,  until  all  circulation  is  stopped,  the  nails 
drop  off,  the  hand  withers,  and  the  victim  is 
maimed  for  life,  or  even  dies  in  consccjucncc. 
Oubi,  however,  resorts  to  such  measures  only  in 
e.Ktrcme  eases. 

The  Ahyssinians  arc  not  properly  negroes,  al- 
though many  of  them  arc  as  black  a.s  jet.  The 
prevailing  color  is  brown  or  a light  copper  or  nut 
color.  Their  cast  of  feature  is  much  more  Eu- 
ropean than  negro.  Tluw  arc  of  middling  stature 
— say  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches — with  com- 
paratively few  variations  from  the  average  stand- 
ard. Both  sexes  arc  remarkably  well  formed  ; 
and  the  females  as  a class  are  decidedly  hand- 
some. Our  author,  indeed,  says  that  they  arc 
among  the  most  beautiful  women  on  the  earth. 

The  dress  of  the  males  consists  of  three  princi-» 
pal  articles.  First,  a pair  of  tight  trowsons,  mad<i 
of  cotton  ; of  this  garment  there  arc  two  sorts, 
one  reacliing  only  to  within  two  or  three  iuchca 
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of  the  knee,  while  the  otlier  c.xteiicls  half  w-ay  f heat  of  the  Kun,  and  trickle  down  over  the  neck 
down  the  calf.  Our  travelt*r,  w ho  rather  set  up  | and  forehead.  In  order  to  prevent  it  from  ente:- 
for  a dandy,  introduced  a style  reaciiing  to  the  | ing  the  eyes,  a gcntlcinaii  use.s  one  corner  of  hjs 
ankle,  ami  lilting  as  tightly  as  the  famous  pair  of  | quarry  hy  w ay  of  handkerchief ; so  that  in  course 
“the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,”  to  don  which  of  time  that  garment  assumes  an  olcaLunous  ap- 
required  the  assistance  of  live  stout  valets.  These  pearance,  and  hecoincs  suscej)tiblt*  of  a high  poi- 
touk  amazingly  with  the  last  young  men  of  the  ! ish.  Ladies  of  extreme  delicacy  perfume  the 
capital,  but  were  in  great  dhsfavor  with  staid  eld-  j butter;  but  this  appears  to  be  regarded  rather  a* 
crly  gi  iiticmcn.  yin  fu-t,  Prince  Shetou,  the  son  a mark  of  aiTectation.  In  order  that  tin  so  cial)- 
of  Ouhi,  once  making  his  appearance  before  his  orate  tresses  may  nut  ho  disarranged  at  night,  a 
august  sire  in  such  a pair,  was  incontinently  | Mock  of  wood  is  used  for  a pillow.  It  Is  live  or 
turned  out  of  the  royal  lent  as  a ridiculous  cox-  | six  inches  high,  sliglitly  hollow  cd,  so  as  to  retain 
comb.  Next  comes  the  belt,  made  ol  a piece  of  the  head,  and  the  hair  hangs  over  behind.  Mr. 
cloth  a yard  wide,  and  varying  in  length  from  | Parkyns's  European  hair  was  tlie  occasion  of 
llflcen  yards  upward,  according  to  the  wi’ailh  of  mucli  dilliculty  in  his  cllbrts  to  niainlain  his  posi- 
thc  wearer.  Our  author’s,  which  may  taken  lion  as  leader  of  the  Urn  at  Adoua.  “ In  the  first 
as  a Piir  average  of  those  wmrn  hy  gentleincii  in  phu  c,’’  he  complains,  “ it  required  twice  as  much 
e.isy  circumstances,  measured  thirty-five  yards;  pulling  as  any  body  else’s,  otherwise  it  would  not 
while  some  great  chiefs,  W'ho  were  fond  of  a little  have  remained  a moment  in  its  place  ; and  then 
exercise  when  they  put  them  on,  wore  them  of  i it  had  to  be  tied  at  the  ends  and  stuck  with  a 
sixty  yards  long.  So  many  folds  of  cloth  about  I ‘fixature’  of  boiled  cotton  seeds;  and,  after  all, 
Uie  breast  form  a very  adequate  defensive  armor  it  mner  lasted  in  plait  for  more  than  a week.” 
against  their  native  weapons.  Above  all,  is  worn  The  weapons  of  the  Abysslniam*  are  the  sword, 
the  “ quarry,”  a piece  of  cotton,  of  three  or  four  spt  ar,  and  shield.  Fire-arms,  being  of  recent  in- 
thicknesses,  nine  feet  long,  by  sevt  n and  a half  I troduction,  arc  not  generally  used.  The  shields 
broad,  with  a colored  border  at  the  liottom.  This  I are  round,  nearly  a yard  in  diameter,  made  of 
serves  as  an  upper  garment  by  day,  and  as  a bed-  i Imliaio’s  liidc,  ornamented  w illi  lion’s  skin,  or  the 
covering  by  night.  Groat  warriors  wear,  on  sol-  paw  or  tail  of  the  “king  of  boasts”  set  in  silver, 
emn  occasions,  the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers,  Their  spears  are  neatly  m ule,  and  they  use  them 
richly  ornamented,  in.^^tead  of  the  oniinary  quarry,  j with  no  liltic  dexterity.  Tlioir  national  wcapcjn  is 
The  attire  of  a married  woman  consist.s  mainly  i the  “ sliotcl.”  It  is  a very  long  sword,  almost  as 
of  a long  loo.se  garnieiit,  much  like  a very  full  | crooln'd  as  a sickle  toward  the  point,  with  two 
shirt,  with  large  sleeve.s,  tightening  toward  the  | sharp  idges.  It  is  used  principally  by  striking, 
wrists.  It  is  made  of  fabric  s more  or  less  costly,  ; w ith  the  point  downward,  over  the  adversary’s 
according  to  the  station  of  the  wearer.  To  this  , guard,  for  which  its  form  is  w ell  adapted.  It  is, 
is  added  a quarry  and  a parasol  for  “ jirorncnade  | however,  a very  clumsy  weapon  to  manage,  some 
costume.”  The  dress  of  young  females  is  sliglUcr  i of  them  being  nearly  four  feet  long,  measured 
and  more  picturesque.  It  consists  merely  of  a | around  the  edge. 

long  piece  of  cotton  wrapped  around  the  waist;  j Not  withstanding  ihrlr  longeivilwarr.,  llie  Alws- 
oarc  end  hanging  down  in  front,  while  the  other  ' sir.ians  can  not  be  l onsidereil  a brave  or  a vvarhko 
is  thrown  over  the  left  slioulder,  leaving  the  riglil ' pc'cqde.  Their  fights  have  usually  been  skiimishes 
arm  bare.  Gloves  and  hosiery  are  as  yet  un-  | ending  in  mas.'.acrcs  ; for  very  early  in  the  action 
known  articles  in  Abyssinia.  By  way  of  orna-  one  paity  is  apt  to  ho  struck  with  panic  and  take 
raent  arc  added  as  many  armlets,  bnrcelets,  ank-  ! to  fight,  atid  be  cut  olV  almost  without  resistance 
lets,  cliains,  and  rings  as  the  wearer’s  means  will  hy  tin;  jmrsuers.  They  arc,  moreover,  firm  be- 
permit.  lievers  in  signs  and  omens  ; and  any  expedition, 

. For  head-dress  both  sexes  confine  themselves  however  well  planned,  is  liable  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  covering  which  nature  has  provided.  This  j if  llie  cry  of  a bird  is  heard  on  the  left  baud,  in  a 
is  woni  long,  arranged  in  tresses,  and  thickly 
plastered  with  butter.  Their  hair  is  precisely 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  “ coiiTure,”  being  neither 
short  and  woolly  like  that  of  the  negroes,  nor  soft  ' [>ULn)a(.ity,  and  a bystander  would  sup[iose  that 
and  clastic  like  that  of  the  Europeans,  but  a happy  j th«'  di.-pntants  were  eager  to  rush  at  each  other, 
inedium  betw'ccn  the  two.  Yet,  in  sjuto  of  these  j But  it  is  not  unfi(aju»‘ally  to  be  obser\ed  that  u 
natural  advantagivs,  the  operation  of  dressing  the  I requii  es  a very  ^iiiall  amount  of  force  to  keep 
l)oad  is  no  trifling  aflair.  It  can  not  be  accom-  j tliCiii  apart.  A woman  will  often  w ith  gaa/c 
plishcd  in  less  than  an  hour  or  two;  and  is  con-  I parent  ea.<c  hold  a very  stn^ng  man,  wiio  yet  ai- 
«equently  repeated  a.s  seldom  as  possible.  Great  p.ears  frantically  struggling  to  get  loose  and  dath 
dandic.s  undergo  the  operation  every  fortnight;  j .at  the  enemy. 

others  are  satislied  wit.h  having  it  done  once  in  a i In  relinion  the  great  body  of  the  Abysslni-ans 
month  or  two.  In  the  interim  the  butter  is  froth-  I are  C’hristians,  though  snme  Mohaniniedaiis  and 
ly  apjilied  at  every  convenient  opportunity.  The  I dews  are  scattered  through  the  country.  They 
heiglit  of  the  fashion  is  to  lay  a pat  of  butter,  ' are  at  present  divided  into  three  leading  j»arlics, 
weighing  a couple  of  ounces  or  so,  upon  the  top  | each  of  which  anathematize.s  the  others  with  the 
of  the  head,  when  one  sallies  out  to  make  his  [ utmost  devotitin.  The  single  dogma  upon  which 
morning  calls,  allowing  it  to  melt  gradually  in  the  | the"  difiTcr  is  quite  as  refined  as  the  hornoovsian 


ea.se  where  it  should  have  been  heard  on  the  right 
in  order  to  be  an  augury  of  good  fortune.  Li  their 
di.'^jiiites  tliey  frequently  inanife.st  a great  show  of 
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and  ho)h>  io,is\an  disputes  of  old  liiiics,  or  the 
miblafsinan  and  stipraJapsarian  quarrels  of  later 
days.  Il  relates  to  what  is  styled  the  “unction 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  One  party  inuintaiiis  that  when 
the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  “ anointed  with 
the  iSpirit,”  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  term 
Holy  Spirit  sl^nilios  merely  the  divinity,  of  tlie 
Redeemer,  wliich  then  bccaine  united  with  liis 
human  nature.  The  true  and  orthodox  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  doctrine,  according  to  them,  is  to  say 
tliat  “ he  has  anointed,  and  has  been  aiioiuted  with 
an  unction  which  he  himself  ia.”  The  second 
opinion  is  that  the  .Spirit  accomplished  t!ic  union 
between  the  two  natures.  The  third  view  is  that 
though  Christ  as  a man  was  united  to  the  God- 
head from  the  moment  of  conception,  yet,  in  the 
human  part  of  his  nature  he  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a gift  of  the  Father,  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  his  foilowers  do. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  their  religion 
is  the  great  number  of  fast-days,  and  the  c.^treme 
rigor  with  whicli  they  arc  observed.  Every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  is  a fast-iiay  ; in  addition  to 
tliese,  there  are  154  other  such  days  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ; making  in  all  nearly  ”00  days  ; to 
pay  nothing  of  special  fasts  prescribed  by  the  con- 
fessor by  way  of  penance.  Nor  is  the  fa.?ting  a 
mere  slia.n.  It  docs  not  sufiicc  to  abstain  from 
animal  food  merely.  They  must  alisolutcly  re- 
frain from  both  eating  and  drinking  till  a late 
hour  in  tlie  afternoon.  Nor  can  this  abstinence 
during  the  day  be  made  up  for  by  gormandizing 
at  night,  as  the  Mohammedans  do  during  their 
long  fast.  The  Aby.s.sinian,  during  fasts,  is  al- 
lowed to  eat  little  except  dried  peas,  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  nasty  vegetable  oil,  more  like  boiled  lin- 
seed oi!  than  any  thing  elsewhere  considered  cd- 
ililc  ; besides  this,  they  are  allowed  to  cat  a kind 
of  spinach.  Butter,  as  an  animal  product,  is  of 
course  strictly  forbidden.  During  Lent,  which 
with  them  lasts  fifty-five  days,  the  fast  must  not 
be  broken  till  sunset.  The  time  when  the  major- 
ity of  the  fasts  cease  is  determined  by  the  length 
of  a man's  sh.uiow,  measured  by  tlie  length  of  his 
foot.  Tlie  most  usual  period  of  its  close  for  the 
day  is  in  the  afternoon,  when  tlio  shadow  is  nine 
times  the  length  of  his  foot.  A tall  man  with  a 
aliort  foot,  therefore,  possesses  no  slight  advant- 
age over  his  less  flivorcd  neighbors. 

The  frequency  of  fast-day.s  is  somewhat  com- 
pensated by  the  number  of  feasts.  Many  of  these 
arc  observed  with  special  rites,  and  by  partaking 
of  particular  kinds  of  foo  1.  Holy  Thursday  is 
kept  as  a sort  of  pic-nic,  all  cooking  and  rating 
being  performeil  out  of  door.3.  On  Good  Friday 
the  hoys  parade  the  streets  demanding  presents 
of  food.  If  any  one  refuses  them  they  make  a 
sham  corpse  out  of  a bundle  of  clothes  and  bear  it 
through  the  streets  in  solemn  procession,  going 
through  all  I ho  ceremonies  of  a real  funeral,  wail- 
ing out,  “ Wai,  wai,  wai,  Mr.  Sucli-a-one,  son 
of  Mr.  So-and-so  is  dead.  Wai,  wai,  wai,  the 
great  and  good  and  generous  man  !”  much  to 
the  del  •'•tat ion  of  all  the  loungers.  St.  John’s 
day  is  observed  by  a general  making  of  presents, 
like  Christmas  with  us.  On  the  Anniversary 


day  of  one  of  their  saints,  Gabro  Menfus  Koudr- 
do.s,  every  body  eats  peas  which  have  been  mado 
to  sprout  by  being  soalvod  in  water.  Some  say^ 
that  these  beardml  peas  are  calcii  to  do  honor  to 
the  saint’s  ble.ssed  beard,  which  was  very  long  and 
very  wliite. 

If  the  legend  which  is  told  of  him  is  true,  this 
Gabro  was  a wonderful  saint.  The  moment  be 
w'as  born  he  stood  straight  i:p  on  his  feet.  At 
the  very  early  ago  of  three  liays  he  had  formed 
remarkably  sound  theological  opinions,  which  ho 
evinced  by  crying  in  a loud  voice,  “ Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost !”  He  never  ate  a morsel  of  food,  or  drank 
a drop  of  any  liquid  during  his  whole  life.  Yet 
he  throve  wonderfully  upon  lhi.s  abstinence,  lived 
to  a very  great  age,  and  enjoyed  his  life  hugely, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  didiculty  lie  made  when 
summoned  to  leave  it.  At  last,  Azracl,  the  An- 
gel of  Death  was  sent  to  take  his  spirit.  But  the 
saint  bullied  the  angel,  told  him  he  had  come  for 
the  wrong  person,  for  since  his  saintship  had 
neither  eaten  nor  drank,  there  was  no  reason  wliy 
he  sliould  die.  The  angel  wished  to  avoid  disj- 
turbance,  and  to  exhaust  all  fair  means  before 
resorting  to  foul  ones  with  so  eminent  a saint. 
He  therefore  brought  the  saints,  one  by  one,  to 
intercede  with  Gabro  to  give  up  the  ghost  peace- 
ably. Among  the  others  came  John  the  Dajitist, 
who  reminded  Gabro  that  he  had  submitted  to  the 
common  lot,  notwithstanding  the  trials  and  pri- 
vations he  had  undergone.  But  Gabro  snubbed 
the  Baptist  most  decidedly,  remarking  that  it  was 
quite  proper  for  him  to  die,  a poor  .slick  of  a 
saint,  who  was  not  at  all  good  at  fa.sting,  hut  had 
to  keep  gormandizing  on  loctist.s  and  wild  honey  ; 
but  he,  Gabro,  was  quite  anotlier  sort  of  t>erson, 
and  was  not  subject  to  such  carnal  vanities.  How- 
ever, the  saint  was  forced  to  yield,  and  Azracl 
took  possevssivin  of  his  life.  But  the  aiigel’s  trou- 
bles w'cre  but  just  begun.  What  should  lie  done 
with  the  body  I Nunc  of  the  clemer.t.s  h;ul  any 
claim  to  it.  The  earth  could  not  think  of  taking 
it,  for  the  saint  had  never  eaten  of  her  pro- 
(luce.  The  wat(>r  was  equally  senipuloiis,  for  it 
had  never  passed  his  lips,  and  perhap.s  Inul  never 
cleansed  his  body.  The  fire  had  ohjcetiou.s  equally 
cogent.  There  was  nothing  to  he  done  but  to 
restore  him  to  life,  and  take  him  up  to  hcaveri, 
body  and  all.  Before  he  left,  liuvvever,  one  of, 
his  ribs  was  taken  out  and  deposited  in  his  tomb, 
which  is  sliowii  to  this  day. 

The  day  after  Epiphany  is  pa.s.sed  in  fasting 
by  the  priests.  As  simset  appio;iche.s  they  par- 
take of  the  sacrarne.nt,  and  then  go  in  procession 
down  to  the  river  bank,  where  tents  have  been 
pitched  and  abundance  of  eatahie.s  and  drinkables 
providc'd,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
parishioners.  Tlie  scene  vvliich  follows  is  thus 
described  by  our  autlior : 

“ When  the  wished-for  sunset  ha.s  arrived,  the 
feasting  begin.s,  and  it  is  fearful  to  heliold  with 
what  vigor  the  half-famished  divines  set  Ifo  work. 
There  is  abundance  for  thorn  ; for  the  food  being 
begged  as  a supply  for  tlie  ark,  the  sujU'rstitious 
people  think  that  they  arc  doing  a very  godly  act 
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in  providing  vast  quantities,  iwhiie  in  reality  the 
only  result  is  that  the  priests  make  beasts  of  them- 
selves. The  whole  night  is  often  passed  in  al- 
ternate prayer,  singing,  dancing,  and  drinking. 
The  songs  and  dances  are  both  of  a religious 
kind ; the  latter  being  merely  a peculiar  sort  of 
shrugging  of  the  body  and  stamping  with  the 
feet.  The  end  of  these  orgies  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the.  sacrariK^iit  before  sunrise  ; but  it  nut 
unfrequently  happens  that  long  before  that  time 
many  of  the  priests  arc  not  in  a very  fit  state  to 
partake  of  it — disgraceful  scenes  of  drunkenness 
often  disturbing  these  religious  festivals.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  of  Tinkat^  or  Epiphany,  that  I 
passed  at  Adoua,  several  of  the  holy  priests  were 
found  to  have  tumbled  into  the  neighboring  brook, 
Assam,  overcome,  as  charitably-di.sposcd  j)ersons 
may  have  said,  by  their  religious  fervor ; though 
some  sinful  scolVcrs — myself  included  I fear,  sug- 
gested that  liquor  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
their  overthrow.’* 

In  fact,  feast-days  and  saints'-days  are  apt  to 
take  a convivial  turn  among  the  Abyssinian 
priests  who  appear  to  be  a jolly  set  of  fellows  ; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  way  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  the  country  was 
‘‘kept  up,”  among  our  author’s  frontier  friends 
at  Kohabaita: 

“ It  was  my  host  Waddy  Hil’s custom  to  ‘hang 
out*  in  honor  of  St.  Michael.  Accordingly  for 
a day  or  two  before  his  anniversary,  all  hands 
were  busy  in  erecting  a largo  ‘dass*  or  booth, 
made  of  green  houghs  ; and  much  beer  and  mead 
being  prepared,  bread  baked,  and  animals  got 
ready  for  slaughter,  on  the  day  appointed  the 
guests  arrived — a motley  group  of  priests  and 
scribes,  soldiers  and  women.  I had  been  out  all 
the  morning,  and  when  I arrived,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  guests  had  been  some  time  assembled. 
On  my  entering,  the  spoony  sentimental  way  in 
which  1 was  welcomed  by  all  the  party — men 
and  women  coming  forward  by  dozens  to  em- 
brace me — was  at  once  a proof  that  they  were  all 
very  drunk.  I went  and  sat  down  by  Waddy 
Hil.  He  said  little  ; but  from  the  peculiarly  face- 
tious smile  whieli  accompanied  whatever  he  did 
say,  even  when  discussing  the  most  serious  sub- 
jects, I soon  saw  he  w'as  but  little  better  than  his 
neighbors.  An  old  priest  came  up,  and  olTered, 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  to  per- 
form if  I pleased,  the  religious  dance  and  song 
uaed  by  them  on  such  occasions.  As  they  seemed 
anxious  to  do  so,  I consented,  though  few  of 
them  appeared  to  be  in  a state  even  to  w'alk,  much 
less  to  dance.  I shall  never  forget  their  ludicrous 
eftbrts  to  appear  graceful,  at  the  same  time  stag- 
goring  every  step  ; while  the  expre.ssion  of  devo- 
Lon  they  allected  to  assume  was  reduced  to  a 
languid  smile  and  thickening  eyelids,  expn*ssivc 
of  nothing  hut  liquor.  A hiccup  or  tw'o  occasion- 
ally interfered  with  the  solemn  words  they  were 
chanting;  and  the  stately  movements  they  had 
began  with,  changed  gradually  to  a merry  tune  ; 
and  by  degrees  the  dance  hecanie  a reel,  or  rather, 
reeling  movement,  the  words  only  which  accom- 
panied it  remaining  solemn.  At  last  an  old  priest, 


suddenly  forgetting  the  original  chant,  changed 
its  words  to  those  of  a jovial  drinking  ditty  ; 

‘ Don’t  you  slop  the  liquor,  and  I will  dance  forever.* 
Instead  of  the  marks  of  disapprobation  which 
any  one  would  have  expected  him  to  receive  frern 
his  fellow’-priests,  they  only  burst  into  a loud 
laugh,  and  declaring  the  entertainment  to  be 
changed  for  the  better,  all  with  one  consent  fol- 
lowed his  example  and  his  tunc.** 

Among  the  most  singular  superstitions  of  the 
Abyssinian s arc  those  connected  with  supposed 
demoniac  possessions.  Blacksmiths  are  held  in 
evil  repute,  the  members  of  that  profession  being 
held  to  be  cx  officio  sorcerers.  They  arc  tenned* 
by  way  of  opprobrium  “ Bouda,”  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  transforming  thenv- 
selvea  into  hya:nas,  and  in  this  shape  taking  pos- 
session of  people.  It  is  customary  to  conceal  the 
real  name  by  which  persons  arc  baptized,  and  to 
call  them  by  some  nick-name,  which  is  bestow’cd 
by  the  mother  as  she  leaves  the  church  after  the 
ceremony.  The  reason  ior  this  is,  that  the  Bou- 
da has  no  power  over  a person  whose  baptismal 
name  he  does  not  know.  When  the  Bouda  ha« 
discovered  the  real  name  of  a person  who  has 
offended  him,  he  takes  a certain  kind  of  straw, 
and  muttering  a charm  over  it,  bonds  it  into  a 
circle,  and  then  places  it  under  a stone.  The 
person  is  taken  ill  at  the  moment  w’hen  the  bend- 
ing begins  ; and  should  the  straw  chance  to  break, 
the  victim  dies.  Any  unusual  form  of  illness  is 
attributed  to  the  malignity  of  the  Bouda,  and  tho 
only  remedy  is  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  victim. 
The  most  usual  way  is  to  bribe  him  to  go,  by  thm 
promise  of  fiod.  During  his  residence  in  Abys- 
sinia, Mr.  Parkyns  saw  more  than  a hundred 
cases  of  this  sort ; some  cf  which  presented  phe- 
nomena quite  inexplicable,  while  others  weia 
evidently  mere  trickery. 

The  first  case  that  came  under  his  observation 
was  one  of  his  ow'n  sen'ants.  She  spoke  ot  lan- 
^^lor  and  a feeling  of  heaviness  about  the  head. 
Not  long  after,  she  burst  out  ii;lo  hysterical 
laughter,  and  complained  of  violent  pain  in  iho 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  other  sor>rii.ts  now 
began  to  suspect  the  Bouda.  By-and-by  she 
sunk  into  a state  of  lethargv',  amounting  almost 
to  insensibility.  “ Either  from  excellent  acting 
and  great  fortitude,  or  from  real  want  of  feeling,** 
says  Mr.  Parkyns,  “the  various  exj)eriinentg 
which  wc  made  on  her  seemed  to  have  no  more 
effect  than  they  would  have  had  on  a mr.smeria 
somnambulist.  Wc  pinched  her  repeatedly  ; hut 
pinch  as  hard  as  we  could,  she  never  moved  a 
muscle  of  her  face,  nor  did  she  otherwise  expresj 
the  least  sensation.  I held  a bottle  of  strong  sal- 
volatile  under  her  nose,  and  stopped  her  mouth ; 
and  this  having  no  effect,  I steeped  a rag  in  Ll 
and  placed  it  in  her  nostrils.  It  had  no  more 
effect  on  her  than  rose-water.  She  held  her 
thumbs  tightly  bent  inside  her  hands,  as  if  to 
prevent  their  being  seen.  A hy-standcr  fold  m® 
that  the  thumbs  w'orc  the  Bouda’s  pnrticulr.r  per- 
quisite, and  that  she  would  allow  no  person  to 
take  them.  Consequently  several  persons  tried 
to  open  her  hands  and  get  at  them ; but  she  re- 
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•Uted  with  what  appeared  to  me  wonderful 
strength  for  a girl,  and  bit  their  fingers  till  in 
more  than  one  instanco  she  drew  blood.**  He 
had  been  told  that  a great  clTect  was  to  be  pro- 
duced by  certain  amulets ; he  pretended  to  have 
one  very  powerful  against  the  Bouda,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  her  without  the  least  cllect.  In  the 
meanwhile  several  persons  had  gone  in  search  of 
a talisman  proper  for  such  cases,  but  only  one 
was  found.  “ On  its  being  applied  to  her  mouth 
■he  for  an  instant  sprang  up,  bit  at  it  and  tore 
it,  but  then  laughed,  and  said  it  was  weak,  and 
would  not  vex  him.’*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Bouda  is  always  supposed  to  speak  through  the 
organs  of  the  victim,  so  that  the  masculine  gen- 
der is  always  u.sed  by  the  medium,  and  also  when 
he  is  addressed  by  others.  Bucketfuls  of  water 
were  thrown  over  lier  without  producing  any  ef- 
fect. During  the  night,  by  an  odd  coincidence, 
a hyaena  kept  howling  through  the  village.  It 
was  in  a part  of  the  country  where  the  animal 
is  but  rarely  seen.  The  natives  of  course  con- 
nected it  with  the  Bouda  and  the  w'oinan’s  sick- 
ness. At  night  the  door  was  closed,  the  girl 
tightly  bound,  and  a strong  guard  kept  up.  The 
|>alient  lay  still  enough  except  when  the  voice 
of  the  hvffina  was  heard.  Oiicc  when  the  guards 
were  asleep,  and  our  author  was  pretending  to 
be  asleep  also,  the  howl  of  the  herist  was  heard, 
and  the  girl  crept  stealthily  on  all  fours  toward 
tlie  door.  But  some  one  stirring,  slic  went  hack 
to  her  place.  The  natives  say  that  the  Bouda 
endeavors  to  draw  his  victiin.s  into  the  woods  in 
order  to  devour  them.  The  next  day  she  appear- 
ed somewhat  better,  and  was  allowed  to  go  out 
alone  under  a necessary  pretext.  But  not  re- 
turning as  soon  as  was  expected,  search  was  set 
on  loot,  and  she  was  found  more  than  a mile 
aw.iy,  making  for  the  thickest  part  of  tlic  jung’e. 
In  a day  or  two  the  attack  passed  oT,  and  she 
slowly  regained  her  health.  “If  this  were  a 
trick,”  says  oar  author,  “as  doubtless  all  rny 
readers  will  declare  it  to  have  been,  1 would  only 
ask  what  slie  gained  by  it  1 For  beyond  making 
■ little  bread  and  occasionally  a dish  or  two  of 
cookery,  she  had  no  work  to  do — at  any  rate,  no- 
thing that  could  induce  her  to  preder  three  days’ 
corifmernent,  with  plenty  of  pincln*s,  cords,  and 
drencuings  with  cold  water,  and  total  abstinence 
from  food  and  drink.” 

Another  case  presented  some  still  more  singu- 
lar features  : A poor  weakly  girl  w'as  lying  in  a 
hou.se,  and  lie  had  vainly  tried  to  alTcct  her  by 
certain  charms  and  amulets  with  which  lie  was 
provided.  All  at  once  she  started  up,  soreainintj, 
and  slriiLr^icd  with  so  much  violence  that  our 
aullior  and  three  or  four  other  stout  men  could 
scarcely  keep  her  down.  Sojiie  one  said  that  he 
was  siiri*  somebody  present  had  a [powerful  charm. 
All  denied  it;  but  at  that  moment  a stranger  en- 
tered from  tiio  court -yard,  when  the  girl  cried 
out,  “ Let  me  alone,  and  I will  speak.”  The 
new-rorner,  who  was  a soldier,  and  unknown  to 
all  the  ennipany,  ackriowleflged  that  he  had  in- 
deed an  amulet,  and  olTcre<l  to  test  its  etricney. 
When  it  was  placed  near  her  she  yelled  and 


screamed  horribly.  The  owner  asked  her — ^ad- 
dressing her  as  a woman — if  she  would  declare 
herself  if  ho  would  take  the  amulet  away.  She 
howled  at  this  insult,  as  she  called  it,  and  de- 
clared that  she  was  no  woman.  She  was  then 
addressed  in  the  masculine  gender.  At  fir.st  no 
direct  reply  was  given  ; but  finally  she  exclaim- 
ed, as  if  worn  out,  that  she  would  tell  all,  if  the 
amulet  was  removed.  This  was  done,  and  the 
girl  sank  down  as  though  totally  c.xhaustcd.  If 
this  was  all  acting,  Mr.  Parky  ns  declares  that  the 
whole  scene  was  more  admirably  performed  than 
any  thing  he  ever  saw  upon  the  stage.  By-and- 
by,  after  some  attempts  at  evasion,  and  having 
been  threatened  witli  another  application  of  the 
amulet,  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  “ I arn  So-and- 
so,  the  son  of  So-and-so,”  naming  a reputed 
Bouda  in  a neighboring  village.  After  a whila 
he  was  forced  to  tell  why  hg  troubled  the  woman, 
and  what  was  the  remedy  which  would  expel 
him.  This  remedy  was  procured,  and  then,  goes 
on  the  narrative,  “ the  Bouda,  anxious  to  delay 
his  exit  as  long  as  possible,  demanded  food  (a« 
he  always  does)  before  leaving.  A basin  wa» 
brought,  in  which  was  put  a quantity  of  any  filth 
that  could  he  found  (that  of  fowls,  dogs,  etc.), 
and  mixed  up  with  a little  water  and  some  ashes. 
I took  the  basin  myself,  and  hid  it  where  I wa* 
positive  she  could  not  sec  me  place  it,  and  cov- 
ered it  up  with  some  loose  stones  which  were 
heaped  in  the  comer.  The  Bouda  was  then  told 
that  his  supper  was  prepared,  and  the  woman 
rose  and  crawled  down  the  court  on  all  fours, 
smelling  like  a dog  on  cither  side,  till  passing 
into  the  yard  whore  the  basin  was,  she  went 
straight  up  to  it,  and  grubbing  it  out  from  the 
[ilace  where  it  was  hidden,  devoured  its  abomin- 
able contents  with  the  utmost  greediness.  Tho 
Bouda  was  then  snppo.sed  to  leave  lier,  and  slio 
fell  to  the  ground  as  if  fainting.  From  this  stato 
she  recovered  her  health  in  a lew  days.” 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  ein^umstanccs 
connected  with  the  Bouda  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  supposed  talismans  act.  Mr.  Parkyns,  as  wo 
have  seen,  endeavored  to  palm  olf  a spiiriouo 
amulet  upon  the  patient  without  producing  any 
cflcct.  But  the  ca.se  was  quite  dilVerent  with 
the  genuine  ones.  “ I have,”  says  he,  “ more 
than  once  concealed  one  under  my  clothes,  and 
going  behind  the  patient’s  head,  touched  her  writh 
it.  No  sooner  wa.s  this  done  llian  she  started  up 
frantically,  although  dozens  of  persons  were  pull- 
ing her  about  in  every  dirccliuii  at  the  same  mo- 
ment.” 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  many  ca.ses  of  tho 
Bouda  whicli  came  within  our  author'.s  observ'a^ 
tion  were  evidently  impostures.  One  of  these 
was  that  of  a stout  servant-girl  in  hi.s  own  house, 
who  had  taken  the  sulks  at  .something.  Some 
inquiries  which  he  made  convinced  liim  that  she 
was  shamming,  and  he  preparetl  himself  to  act 
accordingly.  “I  proposed,”  .says  he.  “to  try  a 
very  elT’icacious  remedy,  which,  as  I said,  the  son 
of  Oubi  had  given  me.  Acc<v,(lingly  going  to  my 
room  I pulled  two  or  tlircc'  l)ils  of  dry  bamboo- 
roots  from  the  hut,  and  wrapped  ihcin  carefully 
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ill  a piece  of  paper,  togi-rhcr  with  an  old  leaf  or 
two,  some  ]}ipe-a;slu  s,  arul  a bit  of  hair  which  I 
cut  from  llu;  tail  of  my  faithful  dog-.  Procreding 
then  to  tlic  place  w Leie  llie  suiVc  rer  lay,  I ordered 
a lavge-muutl.cd  jar  to  be  filled  wdth  dry  mule- 
dung,  and  lighted.  When  this  Iiad  been  done, 
and  the  ^ inokc  het.ain  to  ariee  in  clouds,  I j ut 
into  it  a sinali  qiianiity  of  uy  charm,  with  eve  ly 
appearance  ofeautioii  ami  care  ; which  done,  we 
seized  the  imfoituiiate  viclirti,  and  witli  some  dif- 
ficulty fjrcet!  her  head  c\o^c  to  the  jar’.s  mouth, 
ojid  then  roiled  a thick  c lotii  round  it  ami  I lie  jar, 
80  as  at  (^I'.ce  to  keep  her  fast,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  smallest  c’naiitity  of  smoke.  As 
may  he  imagined,  in  a moment  she  becran  to 
cougli  violently,  aiul  at  Iasi  being  almost  .sulio- 
cated,  cried  out,  ‘ I at  me  oil',  for  jiity’s  sake;  I 
nin  not  iil,  but  oidy  sliammiiig.’  I solemnly  as- 
serted this  to  be  only  a dexiee  of  tlie  Evil  One  to 
get  away  from  the  ebartn,  and  licid  on,  tiii  her 
cries  for  pity,  for  the  sake  of  the  Virgin,  of  Oiihi, 
and  all  the  Saints,  In  roini/  g more  confused,  and 
her  cough  uiore  violent,  I f(  ared  lest  she  might 
suffer  too  iiiiich  if  kept  longer.  On  being  liber- 
ated she  presented  a deplea  able  appearance.  Her 
cough  eontimn’d  for  seme  tiTno,  her  eyes  were 
bloodshot  and  streaming  wdth  tears.’’  The  inarrlo 
ve.ssel  was  thercalier  !:ept  in  a conspicuous  jdace 
in  his  house,  and  the  attuv  ks  of  the  Ilouda  among 
the  S(Tvanis  ware  less  frequent  afterward  than 
tliey  had  previously  been.  Mr.  Parkyn.s  is  dearly 
of  the  opinion  tliat  many  of  the  cares  which  he 
saw'  are  not  to  be  a;  eribed  to  conscious  and  will- 
ful deception. 

The  Ilouda  are  PU])porrd  to  possess  magical 
powers  of  varioius  sorts,  among  which  arc  tho.'^c 
of  casfir.g  penj-lc  into  a trai'ce  of  apparent  death, 
and  then  of  trau:  formiuL' them  into  boasts  of  bur- 
den. Ilerides  tlii.s,  they  ean  transform  thcmselve.s 
into  the  ap.pearaiH'e  of  domestic  animals  ; and 
two  confederates  sometime.',  drive  a very  profitable 
business  by  one  of  tliem  assuming  the  form  of  an 
animal  and  In'infr  sold  Iw  the  other.  After  the 
money  has  been  p aid,  he  reas.snmes  his  human 
fonn,  and  the  pair  dis  ide  the  proeecds. 

The  Tigriii;,  a i.s  an  .'idi'ciion  very  siinilar  tn 
the  Idoud  i,  but  mt>re  ; even'  and  of  less  frequrnt 
oeeurreneo.  Neither  arc  coi'fmcd  to  fcmale.s, 
though  tlie  vietli.is  arc  ruorl  frequently  of  the 
weaker  sex.  Tlie  liiTt  symptoms  arc  an  inex- 
plicable wasting  ;i\v.iy  of  the  p»cr.son  affected.  As 
soon  a.s  the  demoniac  possession  is  susprctofl, 
the  patient  inu.rt.  be  daintily  fed,  nently  clotlied, 
and  have  exanv  tiiiiig  she  de.^ires — .and  her  desire.s 
arc  n',t  imfreqneiiily  (’xafting  enough.  Tlie  ob- 
ject seems  to  h(‘  to  put  the  demon  into  good 
humor,  so  that  lie  rn.iv  be  indnei  d to  lea\o.  In 
tlie  mean  time  dniins  and  otlrer  music.:il  instru- 
ments arc  provided,  a -id  ail  at  onec  struck  upclo.se 
to  the  door  of  the  rne.m.  If  the  illness  he  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  the  p.a.t  ieiit  w'ill  )><  g them  to  desist  ; 
but  if  tlic  di'iuou  b('  at  tlie  bottom  of  it,  she  will 
start  up  a.!al  hegin  moving  lier  body  anrl  jerking 
her  ln'ad  in  lime  with,  tlic  rnmie,  inerenh'.hig  tlie 
violeuev*  of  I;C’r  muvomciit.s  till  it  seems  that  she 
must  jerk  lier  head  oil*  “ It  is  truly  w'onderful,” 
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says  our  author,  “ to  see  a sick,  pcrsi.n  w’hom 
you  have  just  beheld  stretched  on  a bed  a weak 
einacialed  bag  of  bones,  apjiarer.tly  without 
strength  to  rise,  keeping  up  this  very  faliguing 
I motion  with  a velocity  and  ])Ower  of  enduram  e 
; that  W’ould  bo  astonishing  even  in  a person  of 
ordinary  strength.”  When  the  music  ct  a.^cs  g!.c 
j rests,  and  then  begins  to  speak,  telling  who  her 
' jiossessor  is.  Or  rather  the  demon  speal  s tliroiigii 
I lier,  and  begins  to  drive  a hard  la.rgain,  as  the 
condition  ol  leaving.  When  the  jirf  dminarics 
I arc  arranged  he  fixes  a day,  geiuTaily  a week 
j ahead,  when  lie  will  lake  his  departure.  A feast, 

: with  plenty  of  music  and  dancing,  is  apqioinlcsl 
1 for  the  (lay  ; and  when  the  demon  has  enjoyrd 
! himself  enough,  he  gives  notice  that  he  is  about 
I to  be  off.  The  victim  thereupon  lays  aside  the 
I borrowed  finciy  which  she  has  bet  n wearing, 
kisses  her  hand,  and  sets  off  at  great  speed.  After 
running  fifty  or  a hundred  yards,  she  fails  sense- 
less ; at  this  moment  the  devil  i.s  .supj  osod  to  have 
left  her.  Lest  he  sliould  return,  tlie  nun  sur- 
round her  with  brandished  weapons  to  frigliten 
him  off.  The  woman  all  the  while  lies  powcricst 
and  o.xhaiisted,  a.s  though  she  had  pa.s.scd  through 
a severe  illness.  A sheep  or  fowl  is  tin  n killed 
and  eaten  ; the  fragment.s  being  buried  in  the 
ground,  so  tliat  .should  the  demon  i<  tuiii  he  may 
stop  and  feed  upon  tbem,  and  not  go  cm  and  rco- 
j le.st  the  woman  further.  The  cure  is  then  sup- 
i posed  to  be  complete,  and  the  nt.  by  time 
land  repose,  recovers  her  Btrcngili.  What  ren- 
* ders  ibe  affair  more  puzzling,  liovx  cvrr,  is  that 
the  sulVerer  not  unfrcqucntly  dit's  duiing  the 
sujq'osed  posses.sion. 

Marriages  in  Abyssinia  arc  not  rensidcred 
‘ indi.'^soiuble  unless  fioleninizcd  in  ebun  h,  and 
follow'ed  by  a participation  in  the  s o r.amcr.t. 

'I'his  is  rarely  done  excc])t  in  ib.e  c;o  e of  (heso 
who  having  long  been  married  in  t;  c ordinary 
way,  and  having  lived  happily  tc-gctb.er,  conclude 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  .suit  thrms«  Ives  belter. 

The  mere  civil  marriage  can  be  di.*'S(.]\ed  on  the 
shortest  notice.  Parties  jinst  e.xprr^s  a wish  to 
.separate,  and  divide  the  prop.eity  aTul  chiltlrrn 
! between  them.  Both  parties  are  then  at  perfcit 
liberty  to  take  new  partners.  It  is  no  uncciamcn 
tiling  for  a man  thins  separated  from  h s wife  to 
continue  to  supjiort  licr ; and  for  them  to  rciiia  n 
OH  terms  of  tliO  most  perfect  friends'l.'j’,  tij<-n>gh 
he  has  taken  another  wife  in  her  pl.a  e Mar- 
riagi'.s  usually  take  place  at  a ve^y  c.ir’y  aic 
W’ljcn  a lad  wi.shes  to  lake  a w if:'  be  mala.s  }. re- 
pos iks  to  tbe  father  of  a girl  who  is  su[‘posoti  to 
I be  al)!e  to  give  the  largest  dcnvrv  ; cud  tl'.e  matter 
I i.s  arraiiiicd  without  consulting  tlie  I ridi'-i lecL. 
i I'rom  the  moment  when  betrothal  Jak  's  pl.tce,  he 
; is  never  allow  ed  to  see  Iiis  intrndi  d v' i e for  a 
moment;  unless  Bomehow  he  man' ees  to  rntch 
a glimpse  at  her  by  stealth.  W la  n llie  wedding 
day  rirrivcns,  ever)'  body  comes,  whetl.er  invitcil 
or  not,  who  has  nothing  better  to  do,  rr  who  is 
anxious  to  fill  his  stomach.  Tb<  re  i.*?  usually 
vjuile  a .struggle  at  the  door  hrlween  t)  e In.ngry 
idlers  and  the  door-keepers,  who  are  set  to  keep  a 
place  for  the  invited  guests.  After  alJ  have  eaten 
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their  fill,  the  bride  is  brought  in  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  company,  and  a vigorous 
dance  i.s  struck  up.  This  is  at  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father.  A similar  scene  has  been  going 
on  at  the  bridegroom's.  In  both  places  tlie  sports 
arc  kept  up  all  night.  At  sunrise  next  morning, 
the  groom  and  iiis  attendants  set  out  for  the 
bride’s,  tricked  out  in  all  the  finery  tliey  can 
borrow.  Arrived  there,  he  takes  his  seat  on  the 
post  of  honor  prepared  for  him,  which  is  a couch 
covered  with  a carpet  and  cushions,  and  a canopy 
of  white  cloth  over  his  head.  Here  he  sits  in 
state,  his  nose  and  mouth  covered  with  his  gar-  j 
ment,  to  look  dignified.  He  and  his  friends  keep 
to  one  side,  the  bride’s  family  and  friends  remain- 
ing on  the  other.  The  ceremonies  of  course, 
commence,  as  usual,  with  a voracious  devouring 
of  raw  meat  and  its  accojnpaiiiineiits.  'When 
ail  have  eaten  and  drank,  the  place  i.s  cleared  of 
strangers,  and  the  bride  is  brought  in,  covered 
with  a large  clotli  held  over  lu'r  like  a pall,  and 
placed  Oil  a stool  in  front  of  the  principal  persons 
as.seiii!i‘L\l.  The  bridegroom  is  then  called,  and 
asked  if  he  wishe.s  to  marry  lier ; to  which,  he 
of  course  replies  in  the  alfinnative.  They  then 
crook  tlicir  little  fingers  togotiier  under  the  cloth,  ; 
and  the  ceremony  is  concluded.  Certain  wise  i 
admonitions  are  added  by  a prle.st,  should  one  be  , 
present ; and  the  marriage  settlement,  or  the 
ar<:  11  merit  as  to  what  each  of  them  is  to  bring,  is 
tiion  entered  upon.”  | 

A fk‘  V days  afterward,  the  friends  of  the  groom 
peranibiil  ite  tlie  town  with  music,  asking  don.a-  ; 
tions  for  the  now  couple.  Tiiey  a’-.*  ludd  at  per- 
fect liiierly  to  i;iy  huji  o’.i  any  ariicle  they  can  ' 
find  without  being  caib  d lo  acciiunt ; but  if 
person  misses  any  article,  and  olfers  a small 
ransom  for  it,  th*'y  are  held  bound  in  honor  to 
restore  it.  But  to  obviate  the  necrs.sity  of  this  , 
restitution,  wdien  any  tiling  eatable  is  taken,  it  is 
devoured  as  soon  a.s  pos.sible.  | 

A lover  of  good  cheer  would  find  little  gratifica-  i 
tion  in  Abys.sinia.  There  appears  to  he  a total  | 
absence  of  those  luscious  fruits,  which  we  are  apt  , 
to  associate  with  tropical  clirnatc.s.  They  have 
small  quantities  of  wdicat  and  Indian  com,  millet,  ^ 
a few  sorts  of  peas,  beans,  and  vetches.  Onions 
arc  a great  delicacy.  Their  yiriiicipal  grains  arc  j 
c.allcd  •*  telT”  and  “ dagou.slia”  of  which  the  former 
Is  reckoned  the  best.  Those  are  ground  by  hand  , 
between  a pair  of  stones,  with  which  a stout  ^ 
gervant  will  grind  eight  or  ten  (piarls  a day,  be- 
sides attending  to  other  matters.  The  bread,  like 
that  of  all  oriental  countries,  consists  rather  of 
cakes  th  in  loaves,  bakeil  upon  a kind  of  griddle. 
It  can  hardly  be  very  palatable,  since  in  order  to 
get  an  idea  of  that  which  i.s  considered  the  best, 
our  author  directs  Iris  reader  to  fancy  himself 
chewing  a bit  of  sour  .sponge.  He  speaks  of  a 
kind  prepared  by  travelers  for  immediate  eating, 
in  a somowlyat  original  way.  “You  take,”  he 
■ays,  “of  Hour  a suHTicient  quantity;  this  you 
mix  wit  h water  to  make  a stiff  dough,  which  you 
kncid  up  well  in  your  hands  into  halls,  each  the 
size  and  form  of  a nine-pound  shot.  Then  take 
a round  pcbhlt,  heated  previou.sly  in  the  fire,  and 
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I making  a hole  in  your  loaf,  poke  it  in,  and  close 
the  mouth.  Then  put  the  loaf  on  the  embers, 
turning  it  around  so  that  it  may  nut  be  done  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  In  about  ten 
I minutes  it  will  be  baked,  and  ready  for  eating,  so 
I that  you  will,  if  hungry  and  clc\er,  have  made, 
I baked,  and  eaten  your  bread  in  n<.)t  much  more 
j than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  which  all  will  allow  to 
be  suflicicnlly  quick.  Tiie  only  faiili  to  be  found 
j with  bread  thus  made  is,  that  seidom  more  than 
the  outside  and  inside  surfaces  at  all  are  baked.” 

For  drinks,  besides  water,  vvlricli  is  tolerably 
abundant,  the  Abyssiirians  have  moad  and  beer. 
The  former  which  they  eall  “ tedge”  or  “ inesc,” 
is  made  of  honey  and  water,  Havored  with  bitter 
herbs,  and  fermented.  They  are  e.vtravagantly 
fond  of  this  and  imbibe  it  in  fabulou.s  quantities. 
The  beer  is  merely  a kind  of  fcrimujtrd  toast  and 
water,  made  liy  sleeping  cakes,  baked  from  sour 
dough,  for  a few'  hours  in  wuiter. 

A regular  Abyssinian  feast  is  a somewhat 
formidable  aifair,  although  not  quite  so  disgusting 
as  might  be  inferred  from  Bruci  ’.s  d-  scription. 
The  impression  left  by  his  nciraiive  is,  tha\ 
steaks  cut  from  t!;e  living  aiiimnl  are  the  favorite 
dish  of  ilic  country  ; and  tliat  the  gn  at  art  of  the 
butckiT  is  not  to  kill  the  animal,  but  to  keep  it 
alive  until  almost  every  particle  of  its  Hesh  has 
1'  I II  dcvoLiicd.  After  having  salislicil  what  they 
si’.ppo.^e  to  be  the  reipiireineiits  of  llie  Mosaic  law 
by  shedding  a few  drops  of  the  blood,  he  says 
tliat  “two  or  more  of  lliem  fall  to  work  : on  the 
back  of  the  beast,  and  on  each  side  of  the  .spine, 
they  cut  skin-deep,  then  putting  tlu  ir  lingch's  bo- 
tween  the  He.sh  and  the  .skin,  tlicy  begin  to  strip 
the  hide  of  tlie  animal  half  way  down  its  ribs, 
and  so  on  to  the  buttock,  cutting  the  skin  w’her- 
ever  it  hinders  them  coinmodiously  to  strip  tk<j 
poor  animal  bare.  All  the  Hesh  on  tlie  buttocks 
is  then  cut  olV,  and  in  solid  squan*  pirt'cs,  with- 
out bones  or  much  eftusion  of  blood.  As  long 
as  they  can  cut  off  the  Hesh  from  the  l>ones,  they 
do  not  meddle  with  the  thighs  or  the  parts  whore 
the  great  arteries  are.  At  la.st  they  fall  upon  the 
thighs  likewise,  and  soon  after  the  animal  bleed- 
ing to  death,  l^ccomes  so  tough  tliat  tlie  cannibala 
who  have  the  rest  of  it  to  cat,  find  it  very  hard 
work  to  separate  tlie  Hesh  from  tlie  lioiics.”  Now, 
although  during  hi.s  whole  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Parkyns  saw'  notliing  of  the  kind,  he 
does  not  doubt  that  Bruce  did  ; although  very 
probably  he  fell  into  the  common  traveler’s  error 
of  describing  a very  rare  occurrence  as  a common 
practice. 

When  an  Abj'ssinian  gentleman  gives  a dinner 
party,  the  room  is  prejiared  by  .spreading  fresh 
grass  upon  the  floor.  The  tables  are  then  ar- 
ranged. These  are  of  various  sorts  and  heights, 
but  none  so  high  as  to  cause  inciuivenieiicc  to 
the  guests,  who  all  sit  upon  tlie  floor — chairs 
being  an  unknown  article.  The  bread  is  then 
brought  in  by  the  servants,  and  ai  ranged  in  piles, 
iii’such  a manner  that  the  better  .sort  are  at  the 
top.  The  reason  of  this  is  tliat  tlu'  guests  of 
higher  rank  arc  helped  first,  and  then  tlie  remain- 
ing pieces  are  passed  down  to  tho.se  ol  iri  erior 
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rank.  The  guests  are  ranged  with  great  puuc* 
tiliousness,  and  with  the  utmost  regard  to  the 
rig!its  of  precedence. 

First  come  the  cooked  dishes,  brought  in  by 
waiters,  who  dip  a bit  of  bread  in  the  sauce,  and 
liand  it  to  each  guest.  These  in  the  mean  while 
are  busy  rolling  the  bread  and  sauce,  mixed  into 
a sort  of  paste,  into  rounded  masses,  sometliing 
like  small  samsages.  It  is  a mark  of  politeness 
and  high  breeding  to  poke  these  liim[)8  into  the 
mouth  of  your  neighbor.  “ If  you  happen  to  be 
a distinguished  character,  or  a stranger  to  whom 
Uiey  w'lsh  to  pay  attention,  which  was  often  my 
case,”  says  otir  author,  “you  arc  in  a very  dis- 
agreeable position;  for  your  tw’o  neighbors,  one 
on  each  ride,  cram  into  your  mouth  these  large 
and  pepper\"  proofs  of  their  esteem  so  quickly, 
one  after  the  other,  that  long  tu’fore  you  can 
chew  and  swallow  the  one,  you  are  obliged  to 
make  room  for  the  next.  They  geneially  succeed 
in  half  choking  you  ; and  if  you  b el  you  are 
losing  the  skin  of  your  mouth,  lips,  and  throat, 
from  the  fi^ry  el]Vc(.s  of  the  pepper,  you  dare  not 
ask  for  water,  as  that  would  be  conriderf'd  nide. 
and  tlic  mead  is  seldom  serxed  till  the  dinner  is 
over  ” 

While  the  first  roiirsc  is  thus  bring  dirposed 
ef,  the  animal  is  being  killed  at  the  il  ^ r,  fer  the 
main  course.  This  is  the  “broundo”  or  raw 
meat,  eaten  while  yet  warm  and  (}ui\  ering.  “ In 
tliis  state  it  is  considered,  and  justly,”  Mr.  Par- 
kyn.s  assures  us,  “to  be  very  siip(!rif»r  in  taste  to 
what  it  is  when  cold.  Raw  meal,  if  kept  a little 
time,  gets  tough  ; whereas,  if  eaten  fresh  and 
warm  it  is  far  t(U'(’crrr  than  the  most  tender  joint 
tliat  ha.s  l)orn  ‘hung’  a week  in  England.  The 
taste  is,”  he  acknowledges,  “jauhaps  from  im- 
agination, ratlier  disagreeable  at  first ; Irut  far 
otherwise  W'hen  one  gets  accustomed  to  it ; and 
1 can  readily  lielicve  that  raw  meat  would  be  [de- 
ferred to  rooked  meat  by  a man  who  from  child- 
hood had  hern  accustomed  to  it.”  M’e  can  hard- 
ly reconcile  oursehes  to  this;  altliougli  perhajes 
in  view  of  our  own  consumption  of  raw  oysters 
•*  on  the  half-.shell,”  wc  liave  little  riglit  to  be 
over- fast  iilioijs  in  the  matter  of  “broundo.” 

Put  the  niiimal  having  hern  killed,  and  the 
warm  tli  sh  hrourrht  in,  the  rhoieest  j)i(Tcs  arc 
tiiken  to  the  liiglu  st  table.-,  where  are  seated  the 
clile  of  tlie  eonqiany.  There  is  usually  a piece 
of  nieat  lur  each  fi\e  or  six  })e;sons  ; and  a very 
ceremonious  contest  ensues  as  to  wlio  sliall  first 
help  him.srlf.  “ This  being  at  lenglli  derided,  the 
person  cho.vrn  takes  bold  of  the  nn'at  with  his  h’ft 
hand,  and  with  his  sword  or  knife  cuts  a strip  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  long  fnun  the  p-.rt  which 
appears  t!io  nicest  and  Icnderest,  The  others 
then  help  themselves  in  like  manner.”  Our 
author  recpiesls  the  aid  of  the  reader's  imagination 
to  complete  the  picture.  “ Let  him  imagine,” 
Bays  he,  “thirty  or  forty  Abyssinians,  stripjied  to 
(he  waists,  squatting  round  the  low  tables,  each 
with  his  sword  or  knife  or  ‘ shotei’  in  his  hand, 
Bome  eating,  some  helping  tliem.Kolves,  and  some 
waiting  their  turns;  but  all  briring  in  their 
features  the  expression  of  tliat  fierce  gluttony 


which  one  attributes  more  to  the  lion  or  leopard 
than  to  the  race  of  Adam.  The  imagination  may 
be  much  assisted  by  the  idea  of  the  lumps  of  raw 
pink  and  blue  flesh  they  arc  gloating  over.  But 
I have  yet  to  describe  how  they  cal  the  strip  of 
meat  which  I have  just  made  one  of  the  party 
cut  off.  A quantity  of  ‘ dillikh^  ” — (a  paste  made 
of  rrd-pepfier,  onions,  and  sundry  other  pungent 
and  odoriferous  herb!*) — “ being  laid  on  his  bread, 
be  dips  one  end  of  the  meat  into  it,  and  then 
.seizing  it  bctw’cen  his  teeth,  while  he  holds  tho 
other  end  in  his  left  hand,  he  cuts  a bit  off  closo 
to  his  lips  l)y  an  upward  stroke  of  his  sword,  only 
just  avoiding  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  so  on,  liil 
he  has  eaten  the  whole  strip.  The  cakes  of  bread 
which  arc  piled  before  the  guests  supply  the  jf.acB 
of  najikins,  as  the  fingers  arc  frequently  w iped  on 
them  after  being  dipped  in  the  cooked  dishes  or 
rendered  bloody  by  the  raw  meat.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  in  the  least  aflVet  the  appetites  of 
those  who,  coming  after,  have  to  cat  them.” 

Among  gourmands  there  is  a great  choice  in 
the  hits  of  “ broundo.”  Seme  great  men  w ho  are 
Nory  fa.stidious  will  eat  only  a particular  piece; 
and  they  not  iin frequently  change  their  lavoriie 
j'arts.  Thus  Ouhi  at  one  time  would  not  touch 
any  thing  hut  the  “ tannash'’  or  rump;  suhse- 
(puntly  he  changed  his  taste,  and  refused  every 
thing  but  the  “ ing.adye,”  a piece  from  the  in.-ide 
of  the  thigh.  Another  preferred  the  “chiekunna** 
or  outside  piece  from  the  thigh-bone  dow nw  ard  ; 
while  still  another  authority  decided  in  faver  of 
the  superior  flavor  of  the  “ shiiil’’  or  strips  along 
the  spine. 

The  “broundo”  is  eminently  the  fitcf  dt  re- 
sii.tanc€  at  a set  dinner  in  Aliyssinia.  After  thia 
has  I ren  disposed  of,  the  “ tibsy”  is  hroi.ght  in. 
This  consists  of  the  rib-bones  broiled,  with  tho 
meat  cut  in  strips  and  hanging  down  like  a tas.scl. 
The  servant  holds  the  hone  in  hi.s  hand,  and  tl;e 
gmesls  cut  oft’  strips  and  eat  thtm  with  prpjer- 
saucc,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  “ hioundo  ” is 
tlispo.'^rd  of.  After  the  “tibsy”  disajqnars.  tho 
cloth  is  removed — metaphorically  Fj,eakir  i: — the 
mead  or  beer  is  inlvoduced,  and  “potntiens  j ottle 
deep''  close  the  feast,  much  as  they  do  in  ccuntrico 
nearer  home. 

But  wc  must  bring  to  a close  our  r^vtrncts 
illustrative  of  “ Life  in  AKssinia.”  After  wait- 
ing a couple  of  years,  Mr.  Parkyns  iceei\ed  in- 
telligence that  a couple  of  large  boxes  h r If  m had 
made  th.eir  apjiearanee  at  Massawa.  He  had  r^nce 
or  twice  been  deceived  by  similar  reports,  which 
had  proved  erroncons.  This  time,  h»  wever.  all 
w'as  right.  M’lion  the  boxes  were  l>r(>i:gl.t  up.  he 
found  that  after  paying  his  debts,  and  m:  king 
what  presents  he  deemed  requisite,  he  would  hate 
barely  enough  left  to  take  him  to  Sennaar.  in 
Nubia.  Tho  rainy  season  was  jinst  conimencing, 
and  there  was  no  lime  to  lose.  Prepnralions  for 
speedy  de  parture  were  made.  “ Like  all  hn[.py 
inoinents,”  says  he,  “ those  years  had  passed  o-*cr 
very  quickly.  I had  no  annoyanres  of  any  kind; 
‘ was  fortunate  enough  to  leave  the  country  w itb- 
■ out,  I believe,  a single  per.‘^onal  enemy  ; ar.d 
yoiid  having  received  a lance  through  my  clolhcj 
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between  my  ri^rht  arm  and  side,  when  endeavoring 
to  separate  some  coiiibatants  vvlio  liad  gut  drunk 
at  a wedding,  and  on  another  occasion,  having 
been  rather  badly  hurt  with  a blow  on  tlie  back 
from  a club  or  stone,  I may  say  that  neither  my 
life,  limbs,  nor  health  were  in  danger.”  When 
he  departed  there  was  “ a very  moist,  unpleasant 
leave-taking  ; a crowd  of  both  sexes  came  to  see 
me  oir,  although  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence  I 
had  secretly  fixed  my  departure  for  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  Sutficc  it  to  say,  I was  nearly 
wet  through  before  I left  my  own  doors.  For 
myself,  I confess  to  having  experienced  a very 
queer,  indescribable  feeling  about  the  nose,  tliroat, 
and  pit  of  the  stomach  ; and  1 !)clicve  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  I wish- 
ed I had  a pocket-handkerchief.” 

A journey  of  four  or  fr  e hundred  miles  through 
a waste  and  unknown  African  country  in  the 
rainy  sea.son,  is  no  holiday  trip,  and  can  not  be 
accoiiiplished  without  some  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. At  one  liiiie  he  was  laid  up  for  ten  days 
by  an  attack  of  ophtlialinia,  which  ho  thus  men- 
tions ; **  When  this  disca  jo  reaches  the  heiglit 
which  it  generally  dot'.s  in  Africa,  those  useful 
orgams,  the  eyes,  are  completely  glued  up,  so  that 
tliey  can  not  be  opened  till  they  have  been  bathed 
a considerable  time  in  warm  water ; and  when 
tlioy  are  opened,  which  is  only  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  in  some  coliyriuin,  nothing  is 
distinguishable  of  what  should  be  white,  and  blue, 
gray,  or  black,  but  a blood-red  mass.  It  will  be 
easily  guessed  that  to  he  laid  up  for  a few  days, 
or  a.s  it  often  happens,  for  weeks  or  months, 
stone-blind,  and  with  the  agreeable  sensation  of 
having  yaur  eyes  filled  with  sharp,  coarse  sand, 
rcil-hot,  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  situation. 
Well,  such  was  my  case  at  Devra  Abbai  for  about 
ten  days.  While  on  this  subject,  I may  as  well 
*ay  how  I treated  myself — who  knows  but  it  may 
be  of  usel  I ate  next  to  nothing,  took  plenty 
of  jalap,  had  some  blood  taken  from  behind  the 
wirs,  and  a few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  dropped  into  each  eye  three  or  four  times  a 
da}’.  I must  say  that  the  dropping-in  part  of  the 
busines.s  is  not  agreeable.  the  eye  is  open- 

ed, as  I have  befbre  de.^eribed,  an<l  then  it  must 
1)0  held  open — for  the  faintest  glimmer  of  light 
Ls  unbearable — while  an  assi-tafit  drops  in  col- 
lyriura  by  means  of  a bit  of  rolled  paper,  or  a 
small  reed.  I can  not  make  up  my  mind  whether 
this  operation  or  poking  in  hits  of  rcd-liot  wire 
would  ])c  the  most  dirvigreeahle  ; but  I should 
guess  that  the  sensation  would  be  nearly  the 

We  can  well  imagine  that  traveling  tlirough 
Fuch  a country  in  the  rainy  season  would  not  bo 
a pleasant  promenade  for  a barefaot  pedestrian  ; 
but  should  hardly  have  thought  of  reckoning 
among  tlie  annoyances  that  the  “ moisture  soft- 
ened tlie  skin  of  the  feet,  and  made  it  more  pen- 
etrable by  thorns.”  The  following  might  have 
boon  more  likely  to  have  suggested  itself.  It  is 
in  answer  to  a supposed  inquiry  put  to  tlic  au- 
thor • “ How  did  you  manage  to  sleep  on  the 
Floppy  bosom  of  a bog,  such  as  tliis  must  have 


been  I”  He  replies  that,  “ Wc  every  night  mado 
ourselves  mattresses  of  pieces  of  wootl,  largo 
stones,  and  the  like,  which  wc  collected  and  laid 
together  till  of  sullicient  height  to  keep  us  well 
out  of  the  mud  and  wot.  A tanned  hide  spread 
upon  this  formed  our  bed,  and  when  it  came  on 
to  rain,  our  covering  also.  Now  it  may  appear 
an  uncomfortable  .sort  of  couch  ; and  indeed  it  is 
not  altogether  luxurious  till  you  get  used  to  iU 
It  requires  a little  knack  and  some  turning  round 
and  round  like  a dog,  to  adapt  the  risings  and 
hollows  of  your  body  to  those  of  your  bed.  A 
man  would  not  sleep  w ell  if  he  rested  his  hip-bono 
on  the  apex  of  a conical  pebble ; but  with  pa- 
tience, a little  management,  and  a hard  day’s 
work,  a good  night's  rest  is  not  a difficult  thing 
to  obtain  under  any  circumstanc^s.  I trust  I 
shall  not  lx?  deemed  efTcrninatc,  if  I suggc.st  that 
a few  green  boughs,  if  such  can  be  obtained  rea- 
sonably dry  and  tolerably  free  from  thorns,  may, 
with  advantage,  be  added  as  a substitute  for  a 
frather-bed.  In  this  journey,  however,  we  sel- 
dom obtained  such  luxuries.” 

Patience,  perseverance,  and  resolution  will,  in 
tune,  wear  through  every  thing.  In  a few  weeks 
the  journey  across  the  desert  was  accomplished, 
and  our  traveler  reached  Khartoum,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile,  wdierc  hi« 
narrative  ends.  He  gives  a half-promise  to  pul)- 
lisli  an  account  of  his  travels  during  the  succeed- 
ing four  years  in  Nubia  and  Kordofaii.  A promise 
wliich  all  the  readers  of  the  present  work  will  bo 
anxious  to  have  speedily  fullilled. 

GUAND-DA.MF  AND  CHILD. 

BY  MACK  CARGY. 

The  maple's  lirul».s  of  yellow  flowers 
Made  .si>ot8  of  sunshine  here  and  there 
In  tho  bleak  woods  ; a merry  pair 

Of  blue-birds,  which  the  April  showers 
Had  softly  called,  w ere  come  that  day  ; 

Another  work  would  bring  the  May, 

And  all  the  meadow-grass  would  shine 
With  strawljcrnes  ; and  all  the  trees 
Whi.spcr  of  coming  blooms,  and  beo.s 
Work  busy,  making  golden  wine. 

The  white-haired  grand-dame,  faint  and  sick. 

Sits  fretful  in  her  chair  of  oik  ; 

The  clock  is  nearly  on  the  stroke 
Of  all  the  day’s  best  hour,  and  quirk 
The  dreary  house  will  glimmer  bright — 

No  caudle  needed  any  more — 

For  Miriam's  smile  is  so  like  light, 

The  moths  fly  with  her  in  the  door. 

The  lili(>s  carved  in  her  chair 

The  grand-dame  counts,  but  can  not  tell 
If  they  be  three  or  seven  ; the  pair 
Of  merry  blue-birds,  singing  well, 

She  docs  not  hear ; nor  can  she  see 
The  moonshine,  cold  and  pure,  and  bright. 
Walk  like  an  angel  clothed  in  w hite, 

The  path  where  Miriam  should  bo. 

Almost  she  hears  the  little  feet 
Patter  along  the  path  of  sands  ; 

Her  eyes  arc  making  pictures  sweet, 

And  every  breeze  her  check  that  fans. 

Half  cheats  her  to  hrlicve,  I wis, 

It  is  ler  pretty  grandchild's  kiss. 
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Thft  dainty  )i(X)d,  her  fancy  too 
Sce.s  flanging  on  the  cabin  wall, 

And  from  her  modeat  eyes  of  blue, 

Fair  Miriam  putting  back  the  fall 
Of  her  brown  hair,  and  laughing  wild — 

Jl-ir  darling  merry-hearted  child — 

Then  with  a step  as  light  and  low 
As  any  wood-bird's  in  the  snow, 

She  goes  al)out  her  household  cares. 

‘‘The  saints  will  surely  count  for  prayers 
The  duties  love  doth  sweeten  so,” 

Says  tlu;  pleased  grand-darae  ; but  alas  ! 

No  feet  are  puttering  on  the  grass. 

No  hood  is  hanging  on  the  wall — 

It  wa.s  a foolish  dreaming,  all. 

The  morning-glories  winding  up 
The  rustic  pillars  of  the  shed, 

Open  their  dark  bells,  cup  by  cup, 

To  the  June’s  rainy  clouds  ; the  bed 
Of  rosemary  and  meadow-sweet 

Which  Miriam  kept  with  so  much  care. 

Is  run  to  weeds,  and  everywhere 
Across  the  paths  her  busy  feet 

W’ore  smooth  and  hard,  the  grass  has  grown — 
And  still  the  grand-dame  sits  alone, 

Counting  the  lilii-s  on  her  chair — 

Her  aiK  ient  chair  of  carved  oak — 

And  fretful,  listening  for  the  stroke 
Of  the  old  clock,  and  for  the  pair 

Of  bluc-hirds  that  have  long  been  still; 
Saying,  a.s  o’er  the  neighboring  hill 
The  shadow  s gather  thick  and  dumb — 

*Tis  lime  that  Miriam  w ere  come.” 

And  now’  the  spiders  cease  to  weave, 

And  from  between  the  corn’s  green  stems 
Drawing  after  her  her  scarlet  hems. 

Dew -dappled,  the  brown-vested  Eve 
Slow  to  her  purple  pillows  drops  ; 

His  tired  team  now  the  plowman  stops  ; 

In  the  dun  woods  the  ax  is  still. 

And  sober,  winding  round  the  hill. 

The  cows  come  home.  “ Come,  pretty  one, 
I’m  'Watching  for  you  at  the  door,” 

Calls  the  old  grand-darnc  o’er  and  o’er, 

“ ’I'is  lime  the  working  all  were  done,® 

And  kindly  neighbors  come  and  go. 

But  gently  piteous  ; none  have  said, 

Your  pretty  grandchild  slccpeth  so 
We  can  not  wake  her  but  instead  ** 

Piling  the  cushions  in  her  chair. 

Carved  in  many  a rpiaint  design 
Of  leaves  and  lilies,  nice  and  fine. 

They  tell  her  she  must  not  despair 
To  meet  her  pretty  child  again — 

To  see  her  wear  forever  more, 

A smile  of  brighter  love  than  when 
The  moths  flew  with  her  in  the  door. 

LIVES  OF  PLANTS. 

r'  is  unfortunate  for  the  general  dififueion  of  the 
great  truths  of  science,  that  learned  men  have 
always  amused  themselves  by  throwing  dust  in 
Uie  eyes  of  the  unlearned ; clothing  the  history 
of  their  investigations  in  pedantic  and  technical 
language.  \V^ c c^an  comprehend  why  the  medical 
man  chould  wish  to  conceal  the  nature  of  his 
remedies  from  the  nervous  patient  by  using  a 
hieroglyphic  to  w’hich  only  the  profession  possess 
the  key  ; but  it  is  quite  indefensible  that  interest- 
ing and  elevating  subjects  should  be  rendered  un- 


intelligible and  repulsive  to  the  mass  of  readers 
who  have  not  time  to  master  the  slang  of  each 
branch  of  science,  by  the  adoption  of  an  arbitrary 
vocabulary,  itself  requiring  special  study.  Al- 
though in  nature,  every  thing  is  sublimely  siinplc, 
the  initiated  render  every  thing  coniplicaled  by 
overlaid  expilanation,  concealing  their  ignorai:c€ 
by  formiJahle  word>. 

As  science  advances,  the  tangled  web  is  grad- 
ually unraveled.  M'hat  appeared  to  he  confused 
and  unconnected,  i.s  seen  to  blend  harnionious^!? 
in  a general  action  regulated  by  a con.nion  law 
Formerly,  as  the  botanist  looked  arouiid  upon  the 
infinitely  varied  vegetation  of  the  world,  and  saw 
plants  clothing  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  in 
endless  wealth  of  difieriiig  forms  ; the  mighty 
oak  and  the  minute  duckweed,  the  baobab  count- 
ing six  thousand  years  of  life,  and  the  fungus 
springing  up  in  a night ; all  varying  in  conforDi.> 
tion,  in  color,  in  size,  in  duration,  in  every  appi- 
rent  particular;  it  appeared  to  him  altogctlicr 
hopeless  to  bring  these  manelously  dilTercnt 
stnicturcs  under  one  general  law  of  pircducticn 
and  of  grow  th  ; or  to  trace  the  harmony  of  their 
functions.  But  the  microscope  has  brought  new 
eyes  to  man  ; and,  after  years  of  patient  invcsii- 
gation,  the  great  result  was  obtained  ; that  iIk* 
basis  of  all  the  vegetation  of  the  world  is  a littla 
closed  vesicle,  composed  of  a membrane  usually 
transparent  and  colorless  as  water ; — the  vege- 
table cell.  At  first,  perhaps,  this  idea,  so  novel 
to  the  botanist  of  the  old  school  and  aj.parentiy 
so  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  unassisted 
vision,  is  difficult  to  grasp;  but  when  we  hare 
satisfied  ourselves,  as  wc  easily  may,  that  oven  the 
hardest  portions  of  vegetables — such  as  w ood — 
arc  capable  of  being  resolved  into  cells  no  kvs 
than  tl|g  softest  vegetable  slime,  and  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  nutrition  are  regulated 
in  both  by  the  same  great  law^s,  wc  begin  to  com- 
prehend how  marvelously  this  ajihorisni  of  the 
universality  of  the  cell  simplifies  botanical  re- 
search. 

The  simple  relation  thus  established  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  enables  us  to  reduce  our 
investigations  to  the  simplest  form,  at  tlie  same 
time  that  we  include  m them  the  w hole  vegetable 
world.  As  the  hulk  of  eveiy^  plant,  whether  great 
or  small,  is  only  an  aggregation  of  the  separata 
I cells ; so  the  life  of  tlie  whole  plant  is  hut  the 
! sum  of  the  vitality  of  each  individual  cell.  Every 
cell  being,  in  itself,  a distinct  structure,  carryirg 
on  independent  vital  processes,  possesses,  neces- 
sarily, an  independent  vitality  ; and  thus  in  study- 
ing the  life  of  a plant-cell  individually,  wc  shall 
also  be  contemplating  the  life  of  the  whole  plant. 
The  first  necessity  of  cell-life  is,  of  course,  nutri- 
tion, and  before  the  cells  can  be  agjjlutinated 
together  or  uicrcascd  in  size,  they  must  receive 
nouri.shmcnt  from  without.  The  material*  for 
this  nourishment  arc  chiefly  gzFes  ; — carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  of  which  the 
philosophical  Schiller  sings — 

Four  elements  in  one  firm  band 
Give  form  to  life,  build  sea  and  land. 

These  four  great  organic  elements  the  plant- 
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coll  receiver  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
atmospheric  air,  water,  and  ammonia ; togctlicr 
with  these  it  takes  up  certain  saits  and  metals. 
The  qucslioii  whlcli  here  prc.scnts  itself  is,  how- 
does  this  g’.obiiiar  vesicle,  which  has  no  aperture, 
ohtain  these  materials  of  nutrition  ; or,  in  other 
words,  how  do  they  arrive  at  the  interior  of  the 
ceil  ? The  first  fact  to  be  observed  in  solving  this 
important  problem  is,  that  the  coil  receives  no 
food  which  is  not  dissolved  in  \vatcr.  All  its 
nourishment  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  a 
nutritive  fluid — an  aqueous  solution  of  the  materi- 
als mentioned.  This  function  can  not  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  ; the  passage  of 
nutritive  fluid  tlirough  the  vvalb  of  the  coll  is  the 
universal  moans  of  growth  in  both  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom ; it  is  a process  with  the  due 
performance  of  which  the  existence  of  the  whole 
animal  and  vegolable  creation  is  intimately  con- 
nected. It  depends  upon  a physical  law,  w’ith  ex- 
amples of  which  every  one  is  familiar.  If  one  end 
of  a piece  of  sponge  be  immersed  in  water,  the 
fluid  w'ill  ascend  throughout  the  cells  of  tlie  | 
sponge,  and  will  moisten  that  part  which  is  not 
so  immersed.  The  same  operation  may  be  seen 
still  more  rapidly  exemplified  on  dipping  a lump 
of  white  sugar  into  water  at  one  extremity.  This 
law  hold.s  true  of  gases  ; and  it  explains  t1ie  pro- 
cess by  which  the  plant  receives  its  nourLshment. 

The  nutritive  fluid,  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  external  wall  of  the  cell,  passes  in 
hy  a proces.s  precisely  similar  to  that  which  Avas 
seen  in  the  sponge  and  the  sugar — traveling 
from  one  cell  to  the  other  until  it  permeates  the 
whole  plant.  And,  since  the  same  hold.s  true  of 
gases,  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  no 
less  active  in  aiding  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant  than  the  liquid  w^ater  which  i.s  absorbed 
by  the  roots.  The  plant  cell  is  acted  upon 
by  the  sun,  and  wo  know  that  it  rapidly  and 
largely  exhales  watery  vapor.  Tlic  proccs.s  of  nu- 
trition is,  consequently,  continually  rencw'cd  ; 
heat  drawing  off  a great  part  of  the  water,  and 
leaving  in  the  cell  the  substances  w^hich  it  brought 
with  it.  So  that  the  ccll-mcmbraiic  being  k«.*pt 
dry  by  the  action  of  heat  while  the  atmosphere 
and  earth  arc  charged  with  moisture,  it  i.s  perpet- 
ually absorbing  fresh  nutritive  fluid.  This  is  the 
r(5ason  why  the  life  of  most  plants  is  only  active 
daring  the  summer,  when,  the  heat  being  great- 
est, evaporation  is  also  greatest,  the  exhaling 
organs  of  the  plant  arc  put  forth,  and  the  pro- 
ce.s.scs  of  nutrition  arc  vigorously  carried  on.  It 
has  been  shown  that  for  every  grain  of  the  salts 
deposited  in  the  plant,  two  thousand  grains  of 
water  must  be  c.xhaled ; and  for  every  grain  of 
other  substances  two  hundred  grains  of  water 
i;iu.st  be  driven  off.  Now,  as  this  is  cflcctcd  by 
the  agency  of  heat  and  light,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  in  summer  the  plant  is  actively 
nourished,  old  cells  perfected,  the  secretions  of  the 
oell  produced,  and  new  cells  formed.  Tiic.se  new 
cells  spring  up  between  the  cortex  or  bark  and 
the  first  layer  of  cells  internal  to  this  cortex.  It 
ifl  by  their  agency  that  the  process  of  absorption 
is  so  rapidly  carried  on.  They  receive  the  raw 


I nutritive  flunk  a.id  exert  such  a chemical  influ- 
ence over  it,  that  whatever  remains  in  the  cell  is 
' converted  into  a more  higf)!y  orga:ii/.ed  fluid — the 
sap  of  the  tree — :uk1  is  ab.-^orbed  by  tbe  inner  and 
i dry  cells,  which  form  out  of  thi.s  the  secretions  of 
I the  plant.  It  is  this  fresh  layer  of  cells  which 
springs  up  evci-y  suinincr  in  the  trees  of  all  but 
I tropical  climates,  wdiich  enables  the  woodman  to 
name  with  unerring  accurat:y  the  age  of  the  for- 
! est  tree. 

I Until  the  discovery  of  the  cell  as  the  basis  of 
all  vegetation,  and  the  investigation  of  the  phys- 
ical law’s  by  which  it  is  governed,  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  w'as  formerly  quite  iiioxj[)licable.  liot- 
i anists  conceal  their  ignorance,  hy  talking  Icarn- 
j edly  of  a mysterious  vital  action — words  without 
meaning — and  by  speaking  of  the  ascent  of  tho 
sap  through  certain  vc-ssels,  and  its  circulation 
through  the  plant,  and  descent  by  other  vessels, 
just  a.s  the  blood  is  circulated  in  the  body  of 
animals.  In  plants,  this  involvcil  a contradiction 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  w-hicli  W'as  got  over  by 
calling  it  a vital  action.  We  no  longer  acknowl- 
edge tlic  possibility  of  any  operation  in  naturo 
which  contravenes  tlic  law.s  established  by  na- 
ture's great  Master.  '\'hc  life  of  the  Plant-ccil  is 
but  a fact  of  the  life  of  the  entire  material  w’orld, 
and  is  subjected  to  the  same  organic  laws.  Tho 
discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cell  absorbs 
its  food,  and  its  relations  to  heat  and  light,  havo 
harmonized  wliat  had  been  observed  of  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  during  spring  with  the  action  of  tho 
great  pliysical  laws.  Look  out  from  the  w'indow 
this  wintery  day,  and  observe  both  plants  and 
trees  stripped  of  their  leaves,  w ith  nothing  but  tho 
stems  and  branches  covered  by  bark  or  rind  re- 
maining. No  evaporation  is  taking  place,  and, 
consequently,  no  ab.sorptioir ; or  these  processes 
arc  carried  on  to  so  very  sli<d]t  an  extent,  as  only 
to  sutficc  to  prcscrv'c  the  vitality  of  the  la.st-forrn- 
cd  cells.  The  plaVt  is  hybcn\ating.  Its  life  is 
dormant.  With  spring  eoinc  light  and  lieat— tho 
twm  great  agents  in  tiie  chemical  actions  of  the 
cell.  Evaporation  commence.^,  and  with  it  the 
ab.sorption  of  nutritive  fluid  ; fresh  cells  are  rap- 
idly formed,  to  carry  on  actively  the  processes  of 
primary  cell-life.  Buds  sprout  forth,  leaves  aro 
unfolded  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  These  act  chemically  upon  the  raw  fluid  as 
it  passes  through  them,  and  thu.s  the  interior  cells 
receive  a more  highly  elaborated  juice — the  sap. 
It  is  the  passage  of  this  sap  through  the  wails  of 
the  Plant-cells  that  constitutes  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  w'^hich  takes  place  in  spring,  for  reasons  wo 
can  now  easily  appreciate.  The  descent  of  the 
sap  was  a clumsy  fiction  intended  to  complete  the 
old  theory  of  its  circulation.  If,  after  tlie  water 
has  risen,  in  the  experiment  described,  to  the  top 
of  the  sponge,  and  saturated  its  wmIIs,  and  filled 
its  interstices,  wc  cut  off  the  upper  part  and  sus- 
pend it,  the  fluid  will  trickle  away — dropping 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  sponge.  And  if  wc  cut 
ofl’  the  part  of  a branch,  of  which  the  cells  are 
filled  with  sap,  and  allow  the  cut  end  to  depend, 
tho  sap  will  exude.  But  is  this  a “vital’’  pro- 
cess either  in  tbe  spongo  or  the  tw^g,  or  is  it  not 
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merely  an  instance  of  tiic  ordinary  gravitation  of 
Huids  1 

For  the  alteration  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
plant  into  the  sap,  and  their  further  conversion, 
by  chemical  changes,  into  the  secretions  of  tlie 
plant,  not  only  heat,  but  light  is  necessary.  Heat 
appears  only  to  act  in  driving  olf  the  water,  de- 
positing the  dissolved  substances.  Light  seems  to 
give  rise  to  the  chemical  processes  by  which  these 
substances  are  made  to  undergo  changes  which  fit 
them  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  If  a plant  be  placed  in  a dark  cellar, 
although  it  may  be  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere well  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  nu- 
trition, it  will  not  be  nourished ; for  the  processes 
of  ceil-life  will  not  be  carried  on.  Carbonic  acid 
will  not  be  decomposed,  nor  oxygen  given  off. 
The  plant  will  not  grow.  But  admit  the  light, 
and  it  will  grow.  Deprived  of  a due  supply  of 
light,  the  plant  languishes,  and  the  cell  carries  on 
but  feebly  all  its  vital  functions  ; it  becomes  pale 
and  colorless,  neither  developing  its  coloring  mat- 
ter, nor  any  of  its  special  secretions.  The  gar- 
dener has  availed  himself  of  this  fact ; and  by 
moderating  the  supply  of  light  to  the  growing 
parsley  or  celery,  checks  the  development  of 
otherwise  poisonous  secretions.  Light  is  the 
great  agent  by  which  is  cflcctcd  the  chemical 
diango  of  the  materials  of  the  Plant-cell  into 
starch,  and  sugar,  and  albumen,  and  librine. 

Science  has  divided  the  rays  of  the  sun  into 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  to  each  of  which  different 
actions  aro  ascribed.  To  these  inllucnccs  the 
term  Actinism  has  been  given.  The  relations 
which  they  have  been  shown  to  hold  to  the  Plant- 
cell  arc  very  simple  and  very  beautiful.  Exper- 
imental research  has  proved  that  the  blue  rays  arc 
those  most  favorable  to  germination,  the  yellow 
rays  to  the  production  of  leaves,  and  the  red  rays 
to  the  perfection  of  tlio  fruits.  Further  experi- 
ments have  shown  that,  in  accordance  wdth  these 
requirements  of  the  plant,  it  is  in  spring,  when 
germination  is  taking  place,  that  the  blue  rays 
abound  ; it  is  in  summer,  when  the  plant  is  cloth- 
ing itself  with  leaves,  that  the  yellow  rays  are 
mcKst  abundant ; and  it  is  in  autumn,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  that  the  red  rays  j)rcdoniinate. 

We  must  guard  ourselves  from  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  this  is  ordained  with  a s];ccial 
view  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant  only.  "We  sec 
here  only  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  which 
nature  alford-r,  of  the  marvelous  harmony  of  all  the 
great  operations  of  the  world’s  forces,  unanimous- 
ly hearing  witness  to  the  omniscience  of  the 
Mighty  Designer. 

Tracing  the  history  of  ccll-llfc,  wc  have  seen 
that  the  first  function  of  the  cell  is  to  a])sorb  the 
raw  nutritive  fluid ; the  second  is  to  form  out  of 
tlie  sap  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant.  At 
this  stage  man  enters  the  field ; he  converts  the 
plant  to  his  uses ; feeds  on  the  materials  it  pre- 
pares for  him,  and  thus  builds  up  the  structure  of 
his  body  ; and  not  only  man,  but  all  the  gramin- 
ivorous division  of  the  animal  world.  The  num- 
ber of  vegetable  feeders  can  hardly  be  estimated ; 
the  insect  world  alone  has  been  calculated  to  con- 


tain five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  species  of 
insects,  of  which  the  greater  nuiiibcr  feed  on 
plants.  Thus  man  and  the  whole  animal  world 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  elements  ab- 
stracted by  the  Plant-cell  from  the  air.  \V€’rc  not 
the  elements  so  abstracted  in  some  way  restored, 
this  enormous  drain  of  certain  materials  must 
speedily  Iiavc  w orked  a change  on  tl.c  face  of  the 
earth  such  as  would  have  unfitted  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  ample 
provision  is  made  ; when  life  ceases  in  the  an- 
imal, his  organism  becomes  resolved  into  the 
original  materials  out  of  which  the  plant  first  was 
formed,  and  througli  it  the  animal.  Carbonic  acid 
gas,  ammonia  and  water,  are  given  off,  again  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  Plant-cell,  again  to  become  the 
food  of  the  animal  and  form  part  of  his  .structure, 
again  to  pass  through  the  never-ending  changes 
of  material  existence,  revolving  through  all  earth- 
ly time  in  ceaseless  circles  of  vital  action.  The 
truth  thus  arrived  at  throws  a new^  light  nj.’on  the 
I words,  From  dust  hast  thou  come,  and  to  dust 
shalt  thou  return.”  It  adds  fresh  sublimity  to 
them.  We  return  to  dust ; our  ashc.s  aro  scat- 
tered abroad  to  the  winds,  over  the  surface  of  tho 
earth;  but  wc  know  now  that  this  du.st  is  not 
inactive  : its  term  of  existence  ends  not  here.  It 
rises  to  walk  the  earth  again ; to  aid  j erhaps  in 
peopling  the  globe  with  fresh  forms  of  beauty ; to 
assist  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  vital  processes  of 
the  universe  ; to  lake  a part  in  the  world’s  life. 
In  this  sense  the  words  of  Goethe  are  strictly  ap- 
plicable— “ Death  is  the  parent  of  life.” 

“ Nothing  of  us  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a slow  rhangc 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

Regarding  the  action  of  the  cell  from  lliis  wid« 
point  of  view,  wc  arrive  at  a true  estimate  of  tho 
nature  of  its  functions.  We  sec  that  the  only 
power  wdiich  it  possesses,  as  tho  artificer,  under 
God’s  great  laws,  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  or- 
ganism, is  a capability  of  altering  and  modifying 
the  forms  and  combinations  of  already  existing 
matter.  Wc  see  that  neither  plant  nor  animal 
can  create  any  thing,  neither  can  they  annihilate  : 
lliey  can  add  nothing  to  the  world’s  materials,  nor 
can  they  take  away  the  minutest  particle.  By  a 
marv'clous  power,  wliich  we  admire  without  being 
able  to  imitate,  the  vegetable  produces  its  appro- 
priate secretions  by  modifying  certain  matiriala, 
and  the  animal  organization  con.'^tructs  from  ihc^ 
its  own  li.ssucs  ; but  neither  plant  nor  animal  can 
make  or  destroy  one  single  atom  of  oxygon*  or 
hydrogen,  or  carbon  ; they  have  no  power  beyond 
modification. 

Wc  must  tread  here  with  reverential  step  ; for 
wc  have  reached  the  utmost  boundaries  of  human 
science,  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
Pdaker  of  all  tilings,  with  whom  alone  rests  ths 
power  of  creation  or  annihilation. 

THE  ROBBERS  OF  LE  MALWAIS  PAS. 
E lounged  about  in  the  hotel  of  Lans-le- 
hourg  during  the  hot  hours  of  a summer 
day,  wliilc  men  and  horses  were  taking  Iheir 
rest ; and  so  far  as  any  movements  of  anixnaW 
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nature  were  concerned,  it  might  have  been  mid- 
night. In  the  evening,  however,  the  world  seem- 
ed to  come  alive,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
our  journey  over  Mont  Cenis.  With  the  addi- 
tional guides,  postillions,  and  cattle,  we  formed 
a respectable  cavalcade.  The  moon  slione  brightly 
upon  our  path,  with  a light  so  clear  and  soft,  so 
silvery  and  so  chastened,  that  it  contrasted  most 
pleasantly  with  the  dazzling,  scorching  heat  of 
the  past  day.  The  atmosphere  was  as  calm  as 
Nature's  rest  could  be  ; and  the  purity  of  the  air 
gave  an  elasticity  and  freshness  to  our  spirits 
that  we  could  scarcely  have  imagined.  Fire- 
flies sported  around  us  like  animated  diamonds, 
and  the  side  of  the  road  was  sometimes  bespan- 
gied  with  glow-worms.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, one  feels  what  is  the  pleasure  of  mere 
animal  life,  where  there  is  the  height  of  corpo- 
real enjoyment  without  the  aid  of  any  stimulant 
but  that  which  heaven^s  pure  breath  aifords.  It 
appeared  almost  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
nature,  to  disturb  the  silence  which  reigned 
through  her  dominions ; and  when  we  spoke,  it 
was  in  a subdued  tone.  Wo  walked  on  foot  the 
greater  part  of  the  ascent,  up  three  long  windings 
made  in  the  face  of  the  mountain.  Then  the  extra 
horses  were  turned  adrift,  to  find  their  own  way 
back  to  the  stables,  and  we  entered  the  carriage  to 
gallop  down  the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  declivity. 

My  nearest  companion,  an  elderly  Frenchman, 
who  was  usually  very  garrulous,  bad  been  on 
this  occasion  much  absorbed  in  thought,  and  had 
preserved  silence  for  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time,  though  the  twitchings  of  his  countenance 
and  the  shrugs  of  his  shoulders  plainly  told  that 
he  was  holding  an  interesting  conversation  with 
his  own  heart  and  memory.  At  length  I asked 
the  cause  of  his  musings  and  frequent  ejacuhi- 
tions.  “Ah,  sir!”  said  he,  “how  diflerent  arc 
the  circumstances  of  this  night  from  those  I ex- 
perienced thirty  years  ago,  when  I traversed  this 
mountain.  It  was  on  a wintery  day,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow%  which  lay  in 
some  places  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  filled 
Hp  many  of  the  ravines,  so  that  we  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  going  over  a precipice.  The  wind 
blew  the  snow-drift  so  fiercely  as  to  blind  our 
eyes,  and  the  guides  were  frequently  at  a loss  to 
discover  the  right  track.  Six  men  were  obliged 
to  hold  up  the  carriage  with  ropes  fixed  to  the 
top.  to  prevent  its  being  blown  over ; and  the  pa- 
tient horses,  poor  brutes ! often  turned  their 
tsLcea  from  the  dreadful  storm,  Wc  were  almost 
frozen  with  cold,  although  we  opened  our  port- 
manteaus, and  put  on  all  our  warJrodc.  Heaven 
defend  me  from  such  another  journey,  and  the  hor- 
rible night  that  followed  in  that  murderous  inn  !” 
Perceiving  him  to  be  much  excited,  I felt  the 
more  anxious  to  know  the  strange  events  to  which 
be  alluded,  and  asked  what  could  have  tempted 
him  to  travel  in  such  dismal  weather,  and  what 
horrible  cifcumstances  had  occurred  on  the  way. 
He  then  gave  me  the  following  narrative  : 

I was  then  young,  an  officer  in  lha  army,  in 
the  time  when  Napoleon  carried  on  his  last  wars, 
and  all  this  count^  was  in  a very  troubled  con- 
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dition.  At  the  period  referred  to,  I was  sent 
with  an  older  officer  to  bear  some  dispatches  of 
importance  to  Italy.  He  was  an  Italian,  who 
had  once  been  in  the  service  of  Austria,  but  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Marengo,  and  had  joined 
the  army  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  a clever  per- 
son, in  whom  much  confidence  seemed  to  be 
placed,  but  so  very  wary  and  suspicious  in  his 
disposition,  as  sometimes  to  amuse  and  sometimes 
to  frighten  me.  He  seemed  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  my  youth,  and  seldom  checked  my  ardent 
spirits,  for  I was  gay  and  thoughtless  ; but  I was 
likewise  brave  and  skillful  in  tiic  use  of  arms,  for 
which  reason,  1 suppose,  the  captain  took  me 
with  him  on  that  journey.  These  iriountaine 
were  greatly  infested  by  robbers,  chiefly  disband- 
ed soldiers  of  Italy,  so  that  few  persons  could  travel 
in  safety.  In  a short  time  wc  shall  pass  by  a 
place  called  Le  Mauvais  Pas,  well  known  for  the 
murders  which  have  been  there  committed.  A 
woody  marsh  lies  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road, 
and  the  ruins  of  some  buildings  destroyed  in  the 
war  on  the  right — I shall  point  them  out  to  you 
— and  among  these  the  bandits  lurked,  and  sud- 
denly pounced  upon  a passer-by,  or  shot  him  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  his  danger.  A little  further 
on,  where  two  roads  meet,  you  will  sec  some 
large  houses,  which  were  once  inns,  and  the  land- 
lord was  in  communication  with  the  robbers  of 
Lc  Mauvais  Pas,  so  that  the  traveler  who  es- 
caped Irom  Seylla  fell  into  Charybdis.  Well, 
sir,  I have  told  you  about  the  dreadful  w’-eathcr 
in  which  we  w-ero  obliged  to  cross  Mont  Cenis, 
the  passage  of  which  occupied  the  wliole  day  ; 
and  as  our  orders  were  peremptory,  wc  pushed 
forward  at  all  hazards  till  nearly  midnight,  when 
wc  reached  the  door  of  the  inn  I have  mentioned, 
where  we  were  to  pa.ss  the  night.  I .suppose  ws 
escaped  all  previous  dangers  by  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  as  no  gentlemen  were  expected  to  travel 
on  these  roads  after  dark. 

Glad  wc  were  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel ; 
the  very  thought  of  a warm  fire  and  hot  soup 
gave  me  life.  We  knocked  long  and  loud  be- 
fore the  gate  w'as  opened,  and  the  carriage  passed 
into  the  court.  The  captain  told  our  servant,  who 
was  also  a soldier,  to  bring  his  little  portmanteau 
and  a small  canteen  of  provisions  into  the  room 
where  we  w^erc  to  sit ; the  other  baggage  was 
left  in  the  caliche.  I saw  the  landlord  narrowly 
eye  the  portmanteau,  but  he  said  notliing,  and 
hastened  to  get  ready  for  our  entertainment.  A 
small  stove  was  lighted  at  one  end  of  a largs 
room,  the  other  end  of  wdiich  I could  scarcely 
sec ; so  that  it  was  far  from  comfortable,  but  it 
was  not  for  us  to  complain  after  what  we  had 
sulferetl  in  the  cold.  A thin  candle  was  placed 
on  a table,  a cloth  was  spread,  and  some  bouillott 
was  soon  served  up.  But  the  captain  could  not 
eat  it,  and  ordered  Giuseppe  to  bring  some  con>- 
pote  out  of  the  canteen,  from  which  ho  made  a 
savoury  soup.  The  host  then  brought  us  a fri- 
cassee ; Imt  it  also  was  rejected,  and  a cold  fowl 
substituted  for  it.  This  rather  displeased  me, 
and  I was  beginning  to  intimate  that  I should  pra- 
fer  the  hot  dish,  when  a scowl  of  the  captain's 
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made  me  shrink  into  insignificance,  and  I let  him 
do  as  he  pleased.  As  he  doggedly  refused  to  eat 
any  tiling  furnished  by  the  landlord,  on  the  plea 
of  a weak  stomach,  which  I hatl  never  known  him 
to  complain  of  before,  for  he  was  a great  gour- 
mand, I guessed  that  he  was  afraid  of  poison,  and 
secretly  execrated  his  suspicious  temper,  rejoic- 
ing that  I was  not  a jealous  Italian. 

“ Have  you  any  other  guests  here  to-night  1” 
asked  the  captain,  appearing  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  prying  curiosity  of  the  landlord,  who  in  vain 
tried  to  ascertain  who  and  what  we  were. 

“ Only  a priest  on  his  way  to  Turin.  Poor 
man,  he  has  been  stopped  here  ibr  two  days  by 
the  stonn,  as  he  travels  on  foot.” 

“ And  what  may  be  the  reverend  father’s 
nameV’  asked  my  companion. 

“ Fra  Carlo  Benevoluto.”  replied  the  other. 

Ah  ! that  is  a distinguished  name.  I think 
I have  met  with  some  padres  of  the  name.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  innkeeper.  “There 
are  others  of  the  family  in  high  orders : he  had  a 
brother  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  as  ho 
went  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
some  dying  soldiers.  They  arc  a devout  family.” 

“ Ha ! is  Padre  Carlo  gone  to  bed  ? Perhaps 
he  would  do  us  the  honor  to  drink  wine  with  us.” 

The  host  replied,  that  he  had  retired  to  say  his 
prayers  and  count  his  rosary,  which  he  did  sev- 
eral times  a day,  holy  man ! but  he  might  not  yet 
be  gone  to  sleep. 

Presently,  the  padre  made  his  appearance,  w’^ith 
an  air  of  meek  devotion,  crossed  himself,  and 
blessed  us  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Virgin  and 
his  patron  saint  Carlo.  The  captain  gave  him  one 
searching  glance,  so  piercing  as  almost  to  dis- 
compose him  ; but  it  passed  over,  and  we  entered 
into  friendly  conversation.  A couple  of  bottles 
with  facetious  talk  warmed  us  thoroughly,  and 
we  proposed  retiring  to  rest.  The  captain  was 
shown  into  a bed-chamber  whicli  he  did  not  at  all 
fancy.  We  had  before  conversed  about  the  Italian 
inns,  and  he  had  cautioned  me  always  to  lock  and 
barricade  tlio  door  at  niglit.  Now,  he  was  him- 
self put  into  a room  which  had  three  doors  be- 
sides the  one  by  which  we  entered  from  the  stair, 
and  none  of  them  could  be  locked,  as  the  chamber 
was  a perfect  tlioroughfare.  He  looked  much  dis- 
com[)08ed,  and  asked  which  of  the  rooms  I was 
to  occupy.  The  landlord  apologized  for  taking 
me  a little  way  off,  as  the  neighboring  beds  were 
already  occupied,  and  it  was  too  late  to  make 
alterations.  One  of  the  adjoining  rooms  was 
taken  by  the  priest ; another  belonged  to  himself, 
and  his  wife  was  in  bod  ; and  the  other  door  led 
to  a paF.sage  and  small  apartment  to  which  his 
daiiglUer  and  maid  8cr>'ant  luid  gone,  giving  up 
their  beds  to  the  company.  I was  then  conducted 
to  a rwm  on  the  other  side  of  the  padre’s,  but 
had  E^('arcely  got  inlo  bed,  when  the  cajvtain  came  < 
in,  brmging  his  little  portm::ntrau  and  candle. 
He  broke  out  into  a furious  invective  against  the 
vermin  which  were  in  his  bed,  which  wouM  render 
it  inipoF.^ible  for  liim  to  sleep  there.  As  this 
misfortune  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  these 
oountrics,  it  excited  in  me  no  surprise  save  that 


an  old  soldier  should  be  daunted  by  such  diminu- 
tive enemies.  Upon  my  instantly  offering  to  re- 
sign my  couch,  and  try  if  I could  not  sleep  among 
those  Liliputian  marauders,  he  imperatively  de- 
clined, and  said  that  he  would  repose  in  a chair 
heskie  me.  He  then  examined  the  door,  and 
found  that  it  had  no  fastening,  and  as  it  opened 
into  the  padre’s  chamber,  it  could  not  be  barricaded 
on  our  side.  Ho  was  terribly  disconcerted,  and 
walked  about  in  considerable  emotion  ; then  set- 
ting the  lighted  candle  on  a marble  commode 
near  the  door,  he  seated  himself  near  me  and  be- 
side a table,  on  which  he  placed  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a carbine,  which  he  examined  and  cocked, 
and  laid  my  sword  upon  my  bed. 

A number  of  curious  thoughts  passed  through 
my  brain,  tickled  with  the  idea  of  a hero  of  many 
fights  being  dislodged  from  his  encampment  by 
a few  insects ; and  my  imagination  suggested  a 
glowing  picture  of  this  wonderful  campaign,  which 
would  form  the  subject  of  an  excellent  farce. 
And  then  his  timidity — to  be  afraid  of  a lonely 
landlord,  with  three  w'omcn  and  a holy  priest ! 
He  would  make  another  Don  Quixote  lighting 
with  a windmill  or  a flock  of  sheep.  I so  relished 
the  thought  and  the  sight,  that  I was  unwilling 
to  yield  to  Moq)heus,  whose  magic  influence  had 
become  heavy  ; but  was  beginning  to  doze,  w hen 
I thought  I iieard  the  creaking  of  the  door,  and 
looking  through  the  curtain,  I saw,  or  dreamed  I 
saw,  a faint  shadow  dunly  reflected  upon  the 
wall.  Turning  to  the  captain,  I perceived  him 
eying  the  door,  with  a pistol  graspecl  in  his 
hand,  which  he  w'as  just  raising,  w hen  the  door 
quietly  closed,  and  ail  was  giicnt,  Alxjut  an 
hour  afterw  ard,  the  same  was  repeated,  and  sleep 
vanished  from  my  eyes.  I dared  not  speak  to 
the  captain,  who  did  not  close  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant, hut  kept  them  fixed  willi  sentinel  kernnefs 
upon  the  door,  and  his  hand  upon  a pistol.  He 
called  us  early,  ordered  horses  to  be  put  to  th# 
carriage,  and  told  Giuseppe  to  make  coffee  in  the 
mode  lie  liked  it.  Giuseppe  looked  in  an  inquir- 
ing way,  caught  his  eye,  and  immediatciy  obevi'd. 

The  ])adre  joined  us,  and  veiy^  meekly  asked 
permission  to  occupy  a seat  in  our  cal^he,  which, 
to  iny  surprise,  wa.s  courteously  granted,  and  he 
wii.s  invited  to  partake  of  our  early  rei^ast.  The 
captain  kept  him  in  constant  conversation,  and 
although  he  changed  his  seat  once  or  twice,  .il- 
w’ays  managed  to  rise  for  something  and  sit  op- 
posite to  him,  and  never  to  be  beyond  re.arh  of 
his  pistols.  I was  confounded,  for  they  seemed 
to  be  playing  a game  at  movements.  At  length 
the  W’ord  was  given,  “Let  us  go!”  and  I was 
curious  to  sec  howr  the  game  would  now*  be  play- 
ed, especially  as  some  additional  pieces  had  ap- 
pe.ared  on  the  board,  in  the  shape  of  the  land- 
lord’s w’ife,  daughter,  and  chamber-maid . all  big 
buxom  dames,  whose  tall  figures  I much  admired, 
but  of  whom  my  companion  seemed  as  suspicious 
as  of  the  holy  father.  He  passed  no  compli- 
ments, and  appeared  much  chagrimxi.  Yet  he 
managed  matters  most  adroitly,  his  object,  as  I 
thought,  being  to  let  nobody  w'alk  behind  us.  “ Sig- 
nor, mn  and  tell  the  postiUion  to  mount  the  white 
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horsp,  for  the  black  one  sometunes  kicks.  Sig- 
norc«  please  take  these  cloaks,  and  spread  them 
on  the  seats  of  the  carriage.  Girl,  take  the  can- 
dle. Father  Benevoluto,  be  kind  enough  to  take 
charge  of  thi.s  bottle  of  eau-de-vie,  and  put  it  into 
the  far  pocket  of  the  carriage.  Giuseppe,  bring 
this  portmanteau.  Andiamo  !”  said  he,  pushing 
ail  of  us  before  him  as  he  followed  with  his  fire- 
anns.  In  a trice  we  Wore  at  the  carriage-door. 

Father,  don’t  get  out  again ; pray  be  seated.  O 
signor,  pray  hold  that  black  horse ! Up,  Giu- 
seppe, and  keep  this  carbine  in  your  hand,  and 
look  alx)ut  you  for  robbers.  It  is  a bad  road. 
Ladies,  addio!  Va!” 

We  were  otT  before  we  knew  where  "we  were, 
and  the  captain  urged  the  postillion  forward  ; hut 
we  had  not  proceeded  a quarter  of  a mile  when 
he  called  out  to  stop ; and  in  a hurried  tone,  ad- 
dressing Fra  Carlo,  said;  ^‘Pardon  me.  Father 
Benevoluto ; I have  left  some  papers  of  import- 
ance on  niy  bed — do,  pray,  go  and  fetch  them : 
we  await  your  return and  without  stopping  for  i 
his  reply,  opened  the  door  and  helped  him  to  de- 
scend. I \vas  just  l)eginning  to  offer  my  own 
services,  when  a grinding  oath,  half  emitted, 
silenced  me.  ■“  Good  father,  do  bo  quick  ; for  I 
ran  trust  nobody  with  those  papers  on  this  vile 
road  but  yourself:  no  thief  would  rob  a priest.” 
It  was  impo3.siblc  to  refuse;  and  Fra  Carlo  set 
oft*  at  greater  speed  than  I had  deemed  him 
c,apahle  of  using.  When  he  was  out  of  sight, 
my  companion  ordered  the  postillion  to  drive  on 
quickly.  He  replied  that  we  were  to  wait  for  the 
padre;  but  the  captain  thundered  out:  “Hark 
you  ! make  no  noise  with  your  whip,  but  spur 
your  horse-s  to  a gallop,  and  keep  them  galloping 
till  I bid  you  go  slower.  The  moment  you  stop 
or  crack  your  whip,  I shall  send  a bullet  through 
your  head.  Va!”  Off  we  went,  slap-dash  ; how 
long  I know  not,  for  I was  overwhelmed  with 
eurpriHc,  afraid  that  the  captain  had  become  de- 
ranged, and  that  I might  be  the  first  victim  of 
his  violent  temper.  At  length  he  called  out  : 

Piano  ! piano!”  and  we  instantly  passed  through 
St.  Antonin,  where  we  met  a military  patrol,  to 
whom  the  captain  sliowed  his  passport,  and  said 
that  there  were  suspicious  characters  on  the  road 
between  this  and  Lc  Mauvais  Pas.  The  officer 
bowed  low,  and  ordered  his  men  to  keep  a sharp 
look-out.  As  we  proceelod,  he  smiled  and  ex- 
rlaimed  : “ Now  we  arc  safe  and  can  take  breath 
a little — thanks  to  the  holy  Virgin  and  all  the 
guardian  saints  for  our  deliverance  !”  I ventured 
to  say,  that  though  some  things  did  look  rather 
mispicious  in  the  inn,  5'ot  I could  not  fix  upon 
any  tiling  really  villainous,  and  should  not  have 
imagined  any  harm,  unless  I had  perceived  him 
to  be  so  much  on  his  guard ; that  I did  not  much 
like  the  landlord,  yet  the  women  w’cre  haRdsomc, 
and  I was  much  pleased  with  Fra  Carlo;  hut  the 
priest  .and  himself  seemed  to  be  playing  a game 
at  scats  and  places,  and  he  bad  certainly  chock- 
mated  him  at  l.nst. 

“ Yes,”  Slid  he ; “ it  was  a game  for  life.  So 
Carlo  Benevoluto' has  assumed  the  padre  now! 
methinks  he  will  not  long  wear  the  cowl.  That  man 
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was  in  my  regiment  when  I was  with  the  Aus- 
trians, and  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  theft 
and  murder,  but  escaped  through  the  artifices  of 
his  brother,  a priest,  who  wa.s  shot  at  Marengo, 
as  he  deserved.  He  has  forgotten  me;  but  I 
well  remember  hiai,  and  that  gjish  on  his  fore- 
head, which  I gave  him  w’hen  I cut  him  down, 
but  missed  splitting  his  skull.  And  yon  bed — 
there  has  been  foul  play  there.  You  are  yet  a 
young  dog  of  war;  but  I can  smell  blood  any 
where:  I instantly  smelled  it,  and  traced  it  to  the 
mattress,  which  1 found  all  stained  with  gor& 
Had  I fallen  asleep,  we  should  both  have  slept 
there  our  last  sleep,  as  many,  I fear,  have  done 
before ; but  we  shall  hear  if  Captain  Bocci,  who 
passed  last  week  has  arrived  safely  ; if  not,  they 
shall  all  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  Those  hand- 
some women!  I will  wager  a thousand  scudi 
they  were  men  in  disguise:  I never  saw  such 
women  in  Italy  before.  In  such  times  as  these, 
young  man,  you  must  be  always  watching,  if  you 
value  your  life  and  love  Mademoiselle  Fouchette; 
and  remember  that  walls  have  ears,  and  eyes 
too.”  I intimated  that  I thought  so  when  I saw 
him  pointing  a pistol  at  a shallow  twice  during 
the  night  “ A shadow ! it  was  the  shade  of  Fra 
Carlo,  and  such  shadows  play  with  stileltot's  ; I 
saw  one  when  his  cloak  was  off  as  I passed 
through  his  room  to  come  to  you.  Ghosts  do 
not  flinch  from  a leveled  pistol  as  he  did.” 

At  this  moment  the  Frenchman  bade  me  look, 
for  we  were  approaching  the  dreadful  spot.  There, 
indeed,  stood  two  ruinous  houses,  forming  a large 
mass  of  building,  with  small  grated  windows  and 
a high  court,  all  shut  up,  and  going  to  decay.  He 
looked  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  con- 
tinued : “ The  cursed  bandits  1 they  met  with  a 
deserved  fate.  The  manner  of  their  capture  I 
have  heard  only  by  report,  for  we  returned  to 
France  by  another  route.  One  evening,  at  dusk, 
two  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  inn ; but  when  the 
large  gate  was  opened,  one  of  the  beasts  became 
frisky,  and  refused  to  enter.  This  frightened  the 
other,  and  they  capered  about  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  the  landlord  and  liis  people,  who  could 
not  come  into  the  gateway  or  shut  the  door  be- 
cau.se  of  their  antics.  As  they  were  licconting 
more  quiet,  a posse  of  gendarmerie  dashed  in  and 
took  possession  of  the  premises.  A search  was 
instituted,  and  the  remains  of  200  or  300  human 
bodies  were  found  in  the  grounds,  besides  a great 
deal  of  concealed  plunder.  I need  scarcely  say 
that  Italian  justice  did  dreadful  work  with  the 
murderers ; and  the  inrt  has  been  shut  up  ever 
since.  No  one  will  venture  into  it — it  is  haunt- 
ed ; but  the  Mauvais  Paa  is  still  a dangerous 
place  for  lone  travelers.”  A carbinier  at  this  mo- 
ment rode  up,  anil  asked  our  party  if  we  had  seen 
any  person  on  tlic  road,  for  a robbery  had  been 
committed  a few  days  ago  in  that  place.  . 

PHARLSEES  AND  SINNERS. 

He  was  the  saint  of  the  family,  and  the  model 
man  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  not  a 
charity  that  he  did  not  subscribe  to,  not  a deputa- 
tion that  he  did  not  entertain— and  they  were 
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hungry  fellows  generally,  who  knew  the  comfort- 
ing virtues  of  his  choice  Madeira — ^he  founded 
Sunday-schools  and  Chapels-of- Ease  as  other  men 
would  build  bams,  and  he  was  the  public  purse 
of  all  the  ten  parishes  round.  The  poor  called 
him  a real  gentleman,  and  the  ungodly  a fine  fel- 
low ; while  the  elect  looked  solemn,  and  spoke  of 
‘•that  pious  man,  Jacob  Everett through  their 
noses  for  the  most  part.  No  one  had  an  ill  word 
for  him;  excepting  the  landlord  of  the  Grapes, 
who  declared,  with  a mighty  oath,  that  he  was 
the  “ pest  of  the  place,  and  would  ruin  all  Green 
Grove  if  ho  was  left  to  do  as  he  liked.”  Not- 
withstanding this  Bacchic  judgment,  Jacob  Ev- 
erett was  a good  man ; weak,  perhaps,  but  lova- 
ble in  his  very  wcEikness ; sincere,  gentle,  gen- 
erous, merciful ; puritanical  in  principle,  but — as 
his  younger  brother,  the  archdeacon,  once  said  in 
full  vestry,  when  Jacob  opposed  him  about  the 
penance  of  Hannah  Brown — “ sadly  latitudinar- 
ian  in  practice.”  Jacob,  however,  who  loved 
mercy  and  hated  condemnation,  w'ent  on  his  own 
way,  opening  a wide  door  of  forgiveness  to  all 
tinners  ; closing  to  a narrow  chink  the  yawning 
gates  of  destruction  which  his  brother  swung  back 
wide  enough  for  all  mankind  ; saving  the  small 
band  of  the  elect  to  which  he  and  his  belonged. 

The  family  was  proud  of  Jacob.  He  was  an 
•Id  bachelor  and  rich ; and  the  Everetts — albeit 
of  the  rigidest — liked  wealth  and  honored  pedi- 
grees. They  were  grand  people,  who  practiced 
hmnility  in  coaches,  and  self-abasement  in  velvet ; 
who  denounced  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  at  state  din- 
ner-parties, over  champagpie  and  pine-apples ; but 
who  believed  that  eternal  punishment  was  the 
doom  of  all  who  entered  a theatre  or  a ball-room. 
They  went  to  morning  concerts  of  serious  music, 
and  patronized  oratorios.  They  thought  it  sinful 
to  be  in  love,  and  called  it  making  idols — so  they 
married  their  children  comfortably  among  godly 
families  with  money,  and  told  them  that  esteem 
was  better  than  romance.  Miss  Tabitha  Everett 
was  once  suspected  of  a tender  partiality  for  young 
Mr.  Aldridge  of  Aldridge  Park ; but  the  family 
hushed  it  up  as  a scandal,  for  unconverted  Mr. 
Aldridge  kept  a pack  of  hounds.  Afterward, 
they  married  her  to  the  Rector  of  Green  Grove, 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Humdrummle  Hib- 
bert,  eldest  son  of  the  Dean,  and  heir  to  an  un- 
apostolic  fortune.  The  Everetts  were  exceedingly 
undemonstrative.  Miss  Tabitha  accepted  her  bus-  | 
band,  and,  concealing  her  feelings,  made  a very 
good  wife.  For  marriage  w'as  not  their  forte. 
Not  an  Everett  was  ever  known  to  stoop  down  to 
kiss  a husband’s  forehead  as  lie  sat  before  the  fire 
reading ; not  an  Everett  was  ever  known  to  talk 
nonsense  in  the  nursery — neither  to  ride  a-cock- 
horse,  nor  to  bewail  the  fate  of  Humpty  Durapty, 
neither  to  rock-a- by-baby  on  a tree  top,  nor  to 
perform  a monody  in  A minor,  all  about  “ Kiddlis, 
Coosie,  Coosie,  Coo” — a song  I once  hoard  from 
a dear  j^oung  mother,  and  whieh  I thought  the 
most  beautiful  of  songs.  The  Everetts  were  not 
given  to  any  such  follies  ; excepting  Jacob,  who 
loved  children  as  they  would  be  loved,  and  who 
used  to  play  al  bo-poep  with  the  cottagers*  babies.  | 


Some  years  ago — just  at  the  time  when  prrttj 
Anna  Fay,  the  Sunday-school  mistress,  so  sud- 
denly left  Green  Grove — a strange  alteration  took 
place  in  Jacob  E>crelt.  His  cheerfulness,  which 
had  been  his  strongest  characteristic,  was  rx- 
changed  for  the  most  painful  depression.  He 
talked  frequently  of  his  sins,  and  gave  more  lib- 
erally than  ever  to  missions  and  charities.  His 
friends  could  not  understand  this  depression; 
w'hich,  at  last,  became  habitual.  He  gave  them 
no  clew  to  it ; but,  with  scarcely  a day’s  warning, 
he  left  home  to  travel  in  the  south  of  Euroj^c. 

He  had  been  looking  ill,  and  more  than  ever  har- 
assed of  late  ; and  every  one  said  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  do,  great  as  would  be  every  bod/i 
loss.  His  sister  Tabitha  alone  objected,  on  the 
score  of  the  Jesuits.  However,  Jacob  went ; dis- 
charging all  his  scn’aiits,  and  shutting  up  the 
beautiful  old  Hall.  To  the  infinite  surprise  of 
every  body,  he  openly  and  unblushingly  took 
from  the  neighboring  village  a certain  Betty 
Thorne,  a fine,  handsome,  Roman-looking  wo- 
man, a farmer’s  sister,  aged  about  forty.  And 
Betty  Thorne  traveled  with  him  in  his  own  car- 
riage. 

Five  years  passed  away,  and  Jacob’s  letters 
became  rarer  and  more  rare.  He  wrote  ever  in 
the  same  dcpre.ssed  condition  of  mind ; spoke 
often  of  “ Good  Betty  Thome,  who  had  been  such 
a blessed  comfort  to  him,’’  and  hinted  vaguely  al 
some  unforgiven  sin.  Then  for  two  years  more 
no  letters  came,  even  in  answer  to  business  in- 
quiries ; and  all  trace  of  the  traveler  was  lost. 

His  very  bankers  did  not  know  his  address,  and 
“ Sardinia”  left  wide  margins.  Mrs.  Hihhert  one 
day  grew  quite  warm  wdien  she  spoke  of  his  neg- 
lect with  Paul  and  Jessie,  her  two  children; 
almost  agreeing  that  Paul,  poor  child — who,  W 
the  way,  was  three-and-twenty,  dc.slined  for  the 
church,  but  preferring  the  army,  and  so  making 
a compromise  by  studying  for  the  bar — that  Paul 
should  go  to  Italy  in  search  of  his  Uncle  Jacob. 

But  the  Jesuits  and  the  Signoras  frightened  her 
And  while  their  deliberations  went  on,  a letter 
came  to  Mrs.  Hibbert  sealed  with  black  and  writ- 
ten with  copper-colored  ink ; which  letter  was 
from  Betty  Thome,  telling  her  “ that  her  honored 
master  had  gone  to  rest  the  seventh  of  this  Sep- 
tember last  past,  and  that  the  letter  would  tell 
her  gracious  mad:Un  all  about  it.’’ 

The  letter  inclosed  was  from  Jacob  Everett 
himself,  revealing  the  mystery  of  his  life. 

Oh,  Anna  Fay  ! with  your  nut-brow'n  hair  and 
quakcr-eyes,  and  dove-like  ways,  who  would  have 
believed  that  you,  so  gootl  and  so  demure,  with 
Jacob,  the  best  man  of  Green  Grove,  would  have 
given  such  a hostage  as  that  round,  red,  laughing, 
loving  little  being — that  floweret  plucked  in  a for- 
bidden forest ; that  unauthorized,  unsanctioned, 
unlawful  little  liege — Estella,  “starofyourmoune 
ing  !”  God  forgive  you  both.  You  sinned,  and 
you  sulfcred ; you  fell,  and  you  repented ; per- 
haps your  burning  tears  and  your  prayers  of 
penitence  and  grief  may  have  effaced  the  dark 
record  in  the  Great  Book  above.  You  are  both 
cold  in  your  tombs  now — Heaven’s  mercy  rest  on 
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you,  and  Heaven's  angels  restore  you!  There 
are  enough  in  this  hard  world  to  cast  stones  at 
you  both ; for  us,  we  will  but  water  the  flowers 
on  your  graves,  and  pluck  up  the  weeds,  and 
place  a head-stone  where  ye  lie,  with  “ There  is 
joy  am^ng  the  angels  of  God  over  the  sinner  that 
repenteth,”  engraven  thereupon. 

In  this  letter  to  his  sister,  Jacob  made  a full 
confession  ; telling  her  that,  shocked  and  terrified 
at  his  crime,  he  had  sent  away  Anna  Fay,  who 
refused  to  marry  him  as  he  wished,  and  how  she 
had  lived  in  Italy  ever  since — he,  Jacob,  feeling 
that  entire  separation,  though  they  loved  each 
other  well,  was  the  only  reparation  they  could 
make  to  Heaven ; and  how,  five  years  ago,  she 
had  died,  leaving  their  child  without  a friend  or 
protector  in  the  world.  How  he  had  then  gone 
over  with  Betty  Thorne,  to  whom  he  had  confided 
his  secret,  to  guard  and  educate  his  girl ; wliich 
he  had  done  carefully.  He  then  ended  by  ap- 
pointing Tabitha  guardian  and  sole  trustee  of  his 
daughter,  now  seventeen  years  of  age  ; for,  to  his 
child  he  left  all  his  property,  excepting  a gener- 
ous donation  to  Betty  Thorne,  He  further  said 
that  a bequest  made  so  solemnly  as  this  of  his 
orphan  child  on  his  deathbed,  would,  ho  was  sure, 
be  regarded  as  sacred  ; and  that  Estclla  would  be 
nurtured  carefully  for  his  sake.  All  his  usual 
subscriptions,  and  a certain  yearly  allowance,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently,  were  to 
be  continued  until  Estclla  would  be  of  age,  when 
she  would  consult  her  father's  memory  and  her 
own  feelings  only. 

It  took  but  little  time  for  Mrs.  Hibbert  to  reflect 
on  her  course  of  action.  Paul  and  Jessie,  im- 
pulsive as  all  young  people  are,  pleadt^d  instant 
adoption  of  the  child,  and  of  Betty  Thorne,  too ; 
but  Tabitha  Hibbert,  wounded  in  her  family  pride, 
in  her  religious  conscience,  and  in  her  worldly 
ambition,  turned  coldly  to  her  children,  saying, 
**The  girl  who  has  robbed  you  and  your  cousins 
of  your  rightful  inheritance ; who  is  a stain  on 
an  unspotted  name,  and  who  damages  our  relig- 
ious character  forever,  shall  never  darken  my 
threshold.  I refuse  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 
Entreaty  is  useless,  Jessie ! I am  a Christian 
woman  and  a mother,  and  I understand  my  du- 
ties." 

S.>  Betty  Thome  was  written  to,  and  “all  rec- 
ognition of  that  unhappy  girl"  distinctly  declined  ; 
coupled  with  a severe  warning,  which  sounded 
very  like  a threat,  to  “sell  the  Hall  when  she 
came  of  age,  and  never  dare  to  intrude  herself 
among  the  members  of  a family  which  disowned 
her  as  a disgrace."  After  Mrs.  Hibbert  had 
written  this  letter,  she  read,  as  was  her  daily 
wont,  the  lesson  of  the  day.  It  chanced  to  be 
the  history  of  the  Magdalene,  her  sins,  and  her 
pardon.  But  she  made  no  comment,  though  Paul 
and  Jessie  looked  at  each  other — ^thc  girl's  pale 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  the  youth's  cheek  crimson. 

Months  and  years  roiled  by  ; and  Jacob’s  name 
was  never  mentioned,  neither  was  his  sin,  neither 
were  his  good  works.  The  beautiful  old  Hall  was 
•till  shut  up,  until  Estelia  should  be  of  age,  and 
the  donations  and  subscriptions  were  pui^ualiy 


remitted ; Betty  Thome  writing  all  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  Master’s  Heiress. 

There  was  a certain  yearly  allowance  made  by 
Jacob  to  a certain  widow  with  five  children — a 
Mrs.  Malahide,  relict  of  Captain  Malahide,  of  the 
Fourth  Engineers.  She  was  an  Everett — Miss 
Grace  Everett— who  had  eloped  one  day  with  a 
scampish  young  officer  with  nothing  but  his  pay, 
and  who  had  consequently  been  disinherited  by 
her  father.  She  was  the  youngest,  and  had  been 
the  darling ; but  she  had  lost  herself  now,  they 
said  ; and  so,  though  not  wholly  dead  to,  .she  was 
partially  excommunicate  by,  the  family.  Jacob, 
as  head  of  the  house  since  his  father’s  death,  had 
always  given  Mrs.  Malahide  an  allowance,  with 
the  consent  of  Mrs.  Hibbert  and  the  archdeacon ; 
to  whom  it  was  a matter  of  pride  rather  than  of 
love  that  an  Everett  should  not  starve.  But  for 
themselves — Grace  had  married  a poor  man  and 
an  unconverted  one,  and  what  claim  had  she, 
therefore,  on  themi  So,  the  archdeacon  drove 
his  prancing  bays,  and  Mrs.  Hibbert  bought  her 
Lyons  velvets,  and  they  both  said  that  Mrs.  Mala- 
liide  was  only  too  fortunate  in  having  such  a de- 
voted brother  as  Jacob,  and  that  her  sins  had 
merited  her  suiferings.  Tliis  was  the  allowance 
. which  Jacob  had  desired  in  his  will  should  be 
continued  until  Estelia  was  of  age,  hut  which 
then  she  was  free  to  discontinue  or  keep  up,  as 
she  liked. 

Mrs.  Hibbert  had  not  remembered  this  clause 
when  she  refused  to  accept  the  tmst  confided  to 
her.  Perhaps  if  she  hatl,  she  would  have  acted 
differently,  from  family  interests.  For  the  Ever- 
etts dare  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  world’s  opinion, 
wholly  desert  a sister  of  their  house  ; and  if  Ja- 
cob’s five  hundred  a year  were  withdrawn,  they 
must  either  support  Grace  themselves,  or  suffer 
an  additional  family  degradation  in  her  poverty. 
N either  of  which  alternatives  pleased  them.  How- 
ever, the  matter  as  yet  was  in  abeyance ; but 
soon  to  be  settled ; for  the  year  wanted  only  six 
or  seven  months  of  completion  which  would  see 
Estclla  of  age,  mistress  of  the  Hall,  and  of  her 
father’s  wealth.  And  Mrs.  Hibbert  groaned,  and 
the  archdeacon  shook  his  stick,  and  somethbig 
very  like  an  anathema  flew  across  the  seas  to  rest 
on  the  bright  head  of  the  young  girl  sitting  in  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice, 
thinking  of  the  mother  she  had  loved,  and  of  the 
father  she  had  lost. 

This  young  girl,  leading  the  secluded  life  of  a 
foreign  damsel ; seeing  no  one  but  her  faithful 
English  nurse  and  the  various  mistresses  of  such 
accomplishments  as  her  father  had  desired  her  to 
learn,  and  her  own  artistic  taste  had  directed  her 
to ; living  in  a world  of  poetry  of  her  own  crea- 
tion, her  full  heart  yearning  for  love,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  companionship ; her  imagination  filled 
with  great  visions  of  her  mother’s  home,  of  that 
large,  strong  England,  whose  voice  sounded 
through  the  whole  world,  and  whose  sons  held 
sway  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; this  young 
girl  stored  up  large  treasuries  of  poetry  and  af- 
fection, all  the  purer  because  of  their  depth,  all 
the  more  enduring  because  of  their  unuse. 
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Mrs.  Malahicle  lived  at  Brighton,  in  a pretty 
little  house  on  the  sea-shore,  occupying  herself 
with  the  education  of  her  four  daughters — her 
only  son  was  at  Cambridge — in  quite  a natural 
and  un-£verett  fasliion.  Not  that  she  w as  wholly 
naturfil,  either;  for  inlieritcd  reserve  and  early 
education  wore  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  even 
by  the  freer  life  she  had  led  since  her  marriage. 
There  were  still  traces  of  Green  Grove  in  the 
precise  slow  manner  in  which  she  spoke;  and  in 
the  still*  hand  held  out  like  a cleft  bar  of  iron, 
wluch  formed  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Ev- 
erett world.  But  she  was  a good  creature  at 
heart,  and  had  been  sollcncd,  tirst  by  love  and 
then  by  sorrow,  into  more  real  amiability  than 
her  rigid  manners  would  give  one  to  believe. 

It  was  to  Mrs.  Malahide  that  all  Estclla’s  foel- 
ings  turned.  She  knew^  the  secret  of  her  birth, 
poor  child  ; and  though  too  ignorant  of  the  world 
to  undcFLUaud  it  in  ail  its  social  bearing,  yet  she 
was  aware  that  a stain  of  some  kind  rested  on 
her,  which  made  her  grateful  for  any  love  as  for 
an  act  of  condescension.  She  knew  that  her  fa- 
ther’s family  had  disowned  her,  and  that  the  very 
woman  who  had  lived  on  her  father’s  bounty,  and 
who  now  expected  to  live  on  hers,  had  written  in 
a letter  to  her  law'yers,  thus  : “ No  one  can  feel 
more  strongly  than  I the  sin  and  the  shame  which 
the  existence  of  Miss  Fay’s  daughter  entails  on 
our  family ; still,  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  I 
trust  that  she  may  continue  the  allowance  made 
to  mo  by  my  brother  in  reparation  of  my  lather’s 
injustice,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  she  will  not  feel 
she  is  conferring  a benciit,  but  simply  doing  her 
duty,  in  repairing,  so  far  as  she  can,  the  wrong 
which  her  birth  has  done  to  us  all.” 

But,  although  EstelJa  knew  that  these  w'erc 
the  proud  and  hostile  feelings  with  which  the 
whole  Everett  world  regarded  her,  yet,  as  she 
used  to  say  to  herself,  whom  else  had  she  to  love! 
— whom  else  to  benefit ! Her  father  had  left  her 
his  fortune  and  liis  name ; she  must  sec  the  old 
Hall  at  Green  Grove ; she  must  some  day  go 
down  there  as  mistress,  sole  and  unzk'countablc, 
of  all  the  farms  and  lands  around  ; and,  do  what 
they  would,  they  could  not  keep  it  secret  from 
the  world  that  Jacob  Everett  had  left  his  property 
and  his  name  to  the  child  of  his  unmarried  wife. 
She  pitied  them;  she  would  liave  pitied  them 
more  liad  she  understood  the  matter  more ; but 
she  knew  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  win 
Iheir  love  and  conquer  their  esteem,  and  so  make 
them  forgive  her  for  her  unintentional  wrong  to- 
w^ard  them. 

She,  therefore,  determined  to  go  to  Brighton, 
wlicrc  she  knew'  Mrs.  Malahide  resided  ; to  find 
some  means  of  introduction  to  her  ; and,  she  said, 
kK)king  on  to  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  iorce 
her  aunt  lo  respect,  to  Jovo,  and  in  the  end  to 
acknowledge  her.  The  scheme  W'as  romantic 
enough  ; but  it  did  not  promise  badly.  Estella 
and  Betty  Thorne  left  beautiful  Italy,  and  went, 
in  the  dull  autumn  nionth.s,  to  Brighton. 

It  took  a little  time  before  she  and  her  faithful 
nurse  settled  themselves,  and  then  a little  time 
longer  before  she  discovered  Mrs.  Maiahide’s  ad- 


dress. Then  she  had  to  make  her  plans  and  de- 
termine on  her  point  of  attack ; for  a thing  of 
such  gravity,  she  thought,  was  nut  to  be  done  in 
a hurry.  She  felt  frightened  now,  that  the  time 
had  really  come  when  she  was  to  sec  and  be  seen 
by  her  father’s  family,  and  she  almost  wishi'd  she 
had  remained  iu  Italy.  She  felt  strange  too  in 
Englaud.  Eveiy'  thing  w-as  cold  arid  formal. 
The  language  sounded  harsh,  spoken  all  round 
her  with  grutl^  rough  voices  and  ungrateful  ac- 
cents ; the  houses  looked  small  and  mean  after 
the  glorious  marble  palaces  of  Italy  ; and  the 
people  were  strangely  dressed  in  shabby  finery — 
dirty  bonnets  in  place  of  the  white  vail  of  Genoa., 
the  simplo  flower  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
the  picturesque  hcitd-drcsscs  of  Italy  ; trailing 
gowns,  with  flounces  dragging  in  the  mud,  worn 
by  women  who,  in  her  own  coiinlry,  would  have 
been  dressed  in  peasant's  costume,  graceful  and 
distinctive — all  was  so  strange  that  Estella  felt 
lost  and  misi  r^iblc,  and  wislicd  bi  rself  back  among 
the  orange  trci  o again,  far  away  from  a land  with 
which  siuj  liad  not  learned  lo  be  familiar  in  its 
familiar  fcature.s,  and  whose  imluslrial  grandeur 
seemed  to  diudnish  as  she  approached  it.  For. 
ideal  admiration  does  not  go  vciy  far  in  daily  life. 

At  last,  Estella  took  heart  and  courage,  and 
one  day  boldly  went  to  Mrs.  Malahide 's  house 
She  knocked  at  the  door,  which  a prim,  r.cat-look- 
ing  servant  girl  opened.  To  her  inquiry  if  “ >lre. 
Malaliklc  was  in  her  o\vn  house” — lor  Estella  did 
not  speak  English  with  a perfect  knowledge  of 
its  idioms — the  servant,  with  a broad  stare,  said 
‘‘  yes,”  a vague  be  lief  that  slie  was  Eomebody  vtn 
improper  crossing  her  brain. 

Estella  was  ushered  into  a prim  room,  with  the 
chairs,  and  the  sofa,  and  the  curtains,  done  up  in 
brown  holland ; no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  giri's 
work  all  about— Berlin  w orsted  mats  netted,  kiik- 
icd  and  crocheted,  and  embroidered  blotting-books 
of  faded  colored  flowers,  and  other  things  of  llie 
same  kind,  all  ver)'  stifT  and  formal,  and  with  no 
evidence  of  life  or  artistic  taste  among  th<'in 
Estella’s  heart  sank  wlu  n she  lo43ked  rouiul  this 
cold  lifeless  room,  so  dilfercnt  to  the  Iialian  homes 
of  pictures,  .and  birds,  and  living  gems  of  art ; but 
she  resolved  to  bear  up  against  Vbc  cliiiling  influ- 
ences ytressiiig  on  her,  and  to  be  brave  and  con- 
sUant  to  her.'idf ; no  little  merit  in  .a  girl  brought 
up  in  Italy,  where  but  little  of  the  moral  stead- 
fastness of  life  is  braided  in  witli  its  iKJctry.  Id 
a short  while  a liuly  entered,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  her  focc  fixed  into  a mask,  of  gevere 
grief,  but  still  with  a certain  w'omanly  tenderness 
lurking  behind,  like  the  light  through  a darkcnetl 
window.  She  bowed  ; lo«)king  susjiii  icus  and  a 
little  stern,  standing  erect  by  the  door. 

You  do  not  know  me,  Madam  ■”  raid  Estella, 
her  soft  voice,  with  its  pretty  foreign  accent, 
trembling. 

*^‘1  do  not,”  answ'ercd  Mrs.  Malahide,  coldly. 

The  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  ‘‘And  I am 
afraid  I shall  not  be  w elromc  when  you  do  know 
me,”  she  said  timidly.  *■*  I am  Esleila  Everett.” 

Mrs,  Malahide  started.  “Impudent ! forwani  1 
presumptuous here  in  my  very  house  she 
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thought  this,  strongly  agitated,  and  moved  to 
the  fire-place,  to  ring  the  bell. 

Esteiia  went  nearer  to  her,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  her  arm.  Do  not  send  me  away  without 
hearing  me,”  she  said  plaintively  ; “ for,  indeed, 
I have  only  come  in  kindliness  and  love.” 

Her  pure  young  voice  touched  the  woman’s 
heart  in  spite  of  herself.  She  dropped  the  hand 
ouUlretched,  and,  pointing  to  a chair,  said,  What 
is  it  you  have  to  say  I”  in  a voice  still  cold,  yet 
with  a shade  less  sharpness  in  it. 

“ I have  conic  t6  you,  Madam,”  began  Estella, 
**  that  I might  see  some  one  who  knew  my  father, 
and  some  one  that  he  loved  and  belonged  to.  I 
am  very  lonely,  now  that  he  has  gone,  with  all  of 
you  disowning  me  ; but  I thought  that  you,  who 
had  seen  more  sorrow  than  the  others,  would  have 
more  sympathy  with  me  than  they ; for  sorrow 
brings  hearls  very  near!  And  so,  Aunt  Grace, 
I came  to  Brighton  from  Venice  on  purpose  to 
see  you  and  the  children,  that  I might  make  you 
love  and  adopt  me  among  you.  And  now,”  she 
adiied  her  full  heart  swelling  with  its  old  hope  of 
love,  “you  will  not  turn  me  aw'ay  from  your 
heart?  You  will  not  forbid  my  cousins  to  love 
MIC  ? If  I have  injured  you  by  my  birth — and, 
dear  Aunt,  it  was  not  my  own  fault — I will  make 
up  for  it  in  the  best  way  I can,  and  prove  to  you 
my  love  for  my  father  by  loving  you.  I want 
4iomc  one  to  be  kind  to  me,  and  some  one,  Aunt, 
that  I can  be  kind  to  and  love.  I arn  rich,  and  I 
want  some  near  one  to  share  rny  riches,  and  not 
strangers  ; I want  one  of  my  own  blood,  one  of 
my  own  kindred.  I want  you  and  your  children, 
Aunt  Grace,  and  you  w ill  give  them  to  me !” 

This  simple,  unworldly  outpouring,  softened 
Mrs  Malahide  into  almost  a smile — a smile  whicli, 
when  just  born  around  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
Estella  caught  like  a ray  of  light.  Y'oung  and 
impulsive  she  ran  up  to  her  Aunt,  and,  flinging 
herself  on  her  knees  by  her  side,  putting  her  anii.s 
round  her,  said,  “You  are  going  to  love  me.  Aunt 
Grace  ? And  you  will  let  me  love  you  and  the 
children?”  holding  up  her  flice  to  be  kissed. 

She  looked  so  lovely,  w'ilh  her  beautiful  gray 
eyes  which  had  their  mother's  depth,  and  softness, 
and  lu.stre — with  her  bright  brown  hair  braided 
o.T  her  low  white  brow — with  her  small  red  lips, 
like  little  ro.so-bud.s  parted — her  caressing  wavs, 
which  had  all  the  grace  and  warmth  of  Italy — her 
voice  so  .soft  and  musical — that  the  frozen  Everett 
soul  was  thawed  in  Mrs.  Malahide,  and  the  iron 
bond  of  reserve  which  had  so  long  unnaturally 
held  it  prisoner,  gave  way.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  the  girl’s  shoulder,  .she  looked  her  frankly  in 
the  eyes.  Tears  came  into  her  own.  She  re- 
inem!)en'*d  the  time  when  she  was  young  and  im- 
pulsive— when  love  formed  her  life  too,  and  when 
loneliness  and  want  of  love  wer«  death.  She 
iftooped  down,  half  unconsciously,  and  kissed  the 
fare  upturning  to  her.^,  murmuring,  “ My  poor 
dr^solate  child  !” 

Estella  felt  as  if  a volume  had  been  said  be- 
tween them — as  if  a life  had  been  written  in  one 
motherly  care.ss.  She  cried  for  joy — she  sobbed 
—she  kis.sed  her  Aunt's  cold  hand.'i,  called  her 


caris9ima  and  carin§.,  and  poured  out  a flood  of 
gratitude  and  love,  half  in  Italian  and  half  in  bad 
English,  sweeping  away  all  power  of  resistanca 
in  the  living  force  of  her  own  tenderness.  Att 
was  over.  Little  impulsive  as  was  any  true  bora 
Everett,  there  was  that  in  E.stella  which  no  ono 
could  withstand — such  depth,  such  gentleness, 
such  fervor,  such  childish  faith  ! And  although 
she  was  by  birth  so  highly  objectionable,  and  al- 
beit she  had  been  brought  up  abroad,  and  was 
therefore  only  half  an  Englishwoman,  the  truth 
and  trust  of  her  nature  were  stronger  than  even 
Mrs.  Malahide’s  prejudices ; so,  giving  way  for 
once  to  her  own  instincts,  she  folded  the  girl  to 
her  heart  and  kissed  her  again  and  blessed  her. 

Jessie  Hibbort  was  delicate.  She  was  ordered 
to  the  sea-side;  and  Brighton  being  convenient 
on  many  accounts,  .Mrs.  Hibbcrt  took  her  there, 
notwithstanding  the  pre.sencc  of  Mr.s.  Malahide; 
who  was  rather  “cut”  than  sought  after  by  the 
family.  So,  she  packed  up  a carpet-bag  hill  of 
tracts ; and,  it  being  Paul’s  vacation  time,  they 
all  w^ent  down  tonuher — poor  Jc.ssio  growing 
paler  and  paler  ev(‘ry  day.  Mrs.  Hibbert  had 
hoard  notliing  of  EstcUa.  The  corrcspondenco 
bctvvccn'her  and  her  sister  was  too  slight  and 
formal  to  suffer  them  to  enter  into  details ; and 
wlu  n she  arrived  at  Brighton  with  her  daughter, 
and  saw  a tall,  graceful,  foreign -looking  girl 
among  the  Malahide  girls,  teaching  one  Italian 
and  another  singing,  showing  the  rules  of  per- 
spective to  a third,  and  explaining  the  meaning 
of  architecture  to  a fourth,  she  neither  asked  her 
name  nor  dreamed  of  her  condition  ; but  treated 
her  a.s  the  Hibbert  world  in  England  does  treat 
governcs.ses — with  .silence  and  contempt,  passing 
her  by  as  something  too  low  t(»  demand  the  rights 
of  courtesy.  E.stella  friglitened  at  Mrs.  Hibbcrl’s 
iron  severity,  prayed  that  her  real  name  Jiiighl 
not  be  told — a prayer  Mrs.  Malahide  was  only 
too  glad  to  comply  with.  Once,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Hibbert  conde.sccndcd  to  .say,  “ You  seem  to  Imvs 
rather  a superior  kind  of  govcrnc.s3  there,  Mrs. 
.Malahide,”  in  an  acid  tone,  that  seemed  to  end 
the  matter  and  ask  no  confirmation.  So,  Mrs. 
Malahide  made  no  reply,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped- 

Estclla  sat  among  the  children  like  a young 
Madonna — ^with  such  a prodigality  of  generous 
giving — both  of  love  and  mental  wealth,  both  of 
worldly  gifts  and  intellectual  .advantage.^ — she 
w’as  so  fond,  so  devoted,  so  happy  in  the  joys  of 
others,  so  penetrated  with  love — ‘.hat  even  Mrs. 
Hil)bert  w’atchcd  her  with  a strange  kind  of  in- 
terest, as  if  a new  experience  were  laid  out  before 
her.  Jessie  clung  to  Estella  a.s  to  a sister,  happy 
only  in  her  society,  and  seeming  to  feel  for  th« 
first  time  in  her  life  what  was  the  reality  of  affec- 
tion ; and  Paul  treated  her  now  as  a princess  and 
now  SLfi  a child,  now  with  a tender  reverence  that 
was  most  beautiful  and  touching,  and  now  whtli 
a certain  manly  petulance  and  tyranny.  They 
both  loved  her  with  all  their  hearts,  and  were 
never  happy  away  from  her. 

Jessie  grew  paler  and  paler  every  day ; she 
was  thin,  and  had  a transparency  in  her  flesh 
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painfully  eloquent ; her  slight  hands  showed  the 
daylight  alinost  purely  through,  and  her  eyes 
were  largo  and  hollow — the  white  of  them  pearl- 
colored  and  clear.  She  complained  little  : suffer- 
ing no  pain,  and  dying  away  one  scarcely  knew^ 
why.  There  was  a general  look  of  fading,  and 
a show  of  lassitude  and  weakness,  as  if  the  es- 
sence of  her  life  were  slow’ly  evaporating ; as  if 
she  were  resolving  back  to  the  ethereal  elements 
which  had  met  together  for  a brief  season  in  her. 
She  was  dying,  she  offen  said,  from  the  desire 
to  die  ; from  Uie  want  of  motive  of  life  ; she  had 
mothing  to  live  for. 

Mrs.  Hibbert  nursed  her  daughter  as  any  such 
woman  would  nurse  a fading  girl — with  con- 
scientiousness, but  with  hardness ; doing  her 
duty,  but  doing  it  without  a shadow  of  tendt'rness. 
She  had  the  best  ail  vice  Brighton  could  afford, 
and  she  took  care  that  the  medicines  were  given 
at  the  exact  hours  prescribed,  and  without  a frac- 
tisn  of  dilFercncc  in  the  mode  prescribed.  Fruit 
and  good  books  were  there  in  abundance ; but 
all  wanted  the  living  spirit. 

On  Estclla  the  weight  of  consolation  fell,  and 
no  one  could  have  fulfilled  its  duties  better.  It 
was  the  spring  time  now,  and  she  would  go  out 
into  the  holds  and  lanes,  and  bring  home  large 
bunches  of  forget-me-nots,  and  primroses,  and 
daisit's,  with  sprays  of  the  wild  rose  and  of  the 
honeysuckle ; and  she  sang  to  the  dying  girl, 
and  sometimes  brought  her  sketching-book  and 
sketched  the  costumes  of  Italy,  the  palaces  of 
Genoa,  and  the  glorious  water-streets  of  Venice; 
and  she  would  sit  and  talk  to  her  of  Italy,  and 
tell  her  all  that  would  most  interest  her,  being 
most  unlike  the  life  of  home.  And  she  would 
tell  her  anecdotes  of  Italian  hi.story  and  wild 
stories  of  Italian  romance ; and  then  they  would 
talk  of  graver  things — of  the  poetry  of  the  Old 
Church,  of  its  power  in  the  past,  of  its  marvelous 
union  of  wickedness  and  virtue ; and  then  they 
would  speak  of  the  angels  and  of  God  ; and  both 
(bit  that  one  of  them  would  soon  be  face  to  face 
with  tlie  great  mysteries  of  the  future,  and  would 
soon  know  of  what  nature  were  the  secrets  of 
the  world  to  come.  And  all  of  poetry,  of  warmth, 
of  glorious  vision,  and  high-souled  thought — all 
of  the  golden  atmosphere  of  religion,  in  which 
art  and  spiritual  beauty,  and  spiritual  purity,  and 
poetry  and  love  w'erc  twined  a.s  silver  cords  set 
round  with  pearls — all  that  lightened  Jessie’s 
death-l)ed,  and  seemed  to  give  a voice  to  her  own 
dumb  thoughts,  a form  to  her  own  unshaped  feel- 
ings, Estclla  shed  there. 

It  was  impossible  that  even  the  Everett  world 
could  reject  her  forever.  It  was  impossible  that 
even  Mrs.  Hibbert  could  continue  indifferent  to 
the  beautiful  young  woman  who  gave  peace  to 
her  dying  child  ; and  though  the  fact  of  Miss 
Estc,  as  she  was  called,  being  her  disowned  niece 
Estclla,  never  struck  her,  something  that  was  not 
ail  confessed  admiration,  but  w'hich  afterward  she 
believed  to  be  natural  instinct,  drew  her  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  girl,  and  made  her  at  last  love 
her  with  sincerity  if  not  with  warmth.  And  when 
Jessie  grew  paler  and  w'cakcr  hour  by  hour — 


when  every  one  saw  that  she  was  d)ing,  and  that 
only  a few  days  more  stood  like  dusky  spirits  be> 
tween  her  and  the  quiet  future — when  Estclla’* 
prayers  were  for  peace : no  longer  for  the  restora- 
tion which  had  become  a mockery — when  sleep- 
less eyes  and  haggard  looks  spoke  of  the  shadow 
of  the  death  that  was  striding  on — ^then  Jessie, 
taking  Estella's  hand  and  laying  it  in  her  mot  her’ a, 
said,  Mamma,  you  have  another  daughter  now 
to  fill  luy  place ! Estclla,  your  nicce  and  my 
sweet  sister  and  consolation,  will  comfort  you 
when  I am  gone,  and  will  take  the  place  in  your 
heart  where  I have  lived.” 

It  was  too  solemn  a moment,  then,  for  Mrs. 
Hibbert  to  fall  back  into  her  old  fortress  of  pride 
and  hardness.  By  the  side  of  her  dying  ehild, 
she  became  womanly  and  Christian ; althougrh, 
even  then,  the  struggle  was  a hard  one,  and  the 
effort  cost  her  dear.  She  bent  over  Esteila^ 
kneeling  there  and  w^eeping,  and  saying  slowly 
and  with  a still  gravity  not  wholly  ungentle,  *•  1 
accept  the  trust  now,  Estclla,  and  forgive  j*our 
father  for  the  sin  he  committed  and  for  the  shame 
that  he  wrought.  Your  place  shall  be,  as  niy 
dear  child  has  said,  in  my  heart ; and  we  will 
mutually  forgive,  and  pray  to  be  forgiven.” 

Jessie  smiled.  “That  is  all  I have  hoped  and 
prayed  for,”  she  said  faintly  ; “he  a mother  to 
her  as  you  have  been  to  me,  and  let  the  future 
make  up  for  the  short-coming  of  the  past  !**  And 
she  turned  her  face  toward  the  last  rays  of  the 
sunlight  streaming  in  through  the  open  window. 

A bird  sang  on  a tree  just  opposite  ; the  waves 
murmured  pleasantly  among  the  shells  and  sea- 
weed on  the  shore  ; the  sun,  sinking  down  in  his 
golden  sleep,  flung  one  last  stream  of  glory  on 
the  marble  brow  and  long  locks  of  the  dying  girl 
It  was  a word  of  blessing  for  the  past,  and  of 
baptism  for  the  future.  Jessie  held  her  mother’s 
hand  in  one  of  hers  ; the  other  clasped  Paul’s 
and  Estella’s  held  together.  “ Blessed  by  love,” 
she  murmured,  “redeemed  by  love — 0 God,  save 
those  who  trust  in  thee,  and  for  thy  sake  pardon 
others — Thou,  w^hosc  name  and  essence  arc  love 
and  mercy  !” 

ruiTldiaic^ 

CAR.:VZAN,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  em- 
iiiont  throughout  all  the  Fast  for  his  avar- 
ice and  wealth.  It  was  remarked,  that  when 
lie  was  diligent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous; 
and  he  was  still  acknowledged  to  be  inexorably 
just.  But  whether  in  his  dealings  witli  men 
he  discovered  a perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion 
as  he  aecuimilated  wealth  ho  discovered  his 
own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan  prizeii  it 
more  a.s  he  hoarded  it  up;  he  gradually  lost 
the  inclination  to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the 
power;  and  ns  the  hand  of  time  scattered  the 
snow  upon  hia  head,  the  freezing  influence  ex- 
tended to  his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never 
opened  by  hospitality,  nor  his  hand  by  com- 
passion, yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to  lha 
mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer ; he  per- 
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formed  all  the  rites  of  devotion  with  the  most 
Bcnipulous  punctuality,  and  had  thrice  paid  his 
vows  at  the  temple  of  the  Prophet  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  love  of  God,  and  neces- 
aarily  includes  the  love  of  man,  as  it  connects 
latitude  with  beneficence,  and  exalts  that 
which  was  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dig- 
nity upon  goodness,  and  is  the  object,  not  only 
of  affection  but  of  reverence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one 
wishes  to  be  inflicted,  or  to  insure  it  by  the 
complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Ca- 
razan,  therefore,  when  he  had  locked  his  door, 
nnd,  turning  round  with  a look  of  suspicion, 
proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  follow' ed  by  every 
eye  with  silent  malignity ; the  poor  suspended 
their  supplication  when  he  passed  by;  and 
though  he  was  known  by  every  man,  yet  no 
man  saluted  him. 

Buch  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and 
ffuch  was  the  character  which  he  had  acquired,  j 
when  notice  was  given  by  proclamation  that  | 
he  was  removed  to  a magnificent  building  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be 
spread  for  the  public,  and  that  the  stranger  | 
should  he  w’elcoined  to  his  bed.  The  multi- 
tude soon  rushed  like  a torrent  to  his  door,  I 
where  they  beheld  him  distributing  bread  to 
the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked — his  eye 
softened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glow- 
ing wuth  delight.  Every  one  ga7.cd  w'ith  aston- 
ishment at  the  prodigy,  and  the  murmur  of  in- 
Hunierable  voices  increasing  like  the  sound  of 
approaching  thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  ! 
his  hand;  attention  suspended  the  tumult  in  a 
moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity 
which  had  procured  him  audience: 

“To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and 
they  smoke,  the  Almighty  and  the  most  Merci- 
ful, be  everlasting  honor.  He  has  ordained 
sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his 
visions  have  reproved  me  in  the  night  As  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  my  harem,  with  my  lamp 
burning  before  me,  computing  the  product  of 
my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  increase 
of  my  w'ealih,  I fell  into  a deep  sleep,  and  the 
hand  of  Him  who  dwells  in  the  third  heaven 
was  upon  me.  I beheld  the  Angel  of  Death 
• coming  forward  like  a whirlwind,  and  he  smote 
me  before  I could  deprecate  the  blow.  At  the 
same  moment  I felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rap- 
idity through  the  regions  of  the  air.  The  earth 
was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath;  and  the 
stars  glowed  round  me  with  a lustre  that  ob- 
scured the  sun.  The  Gate  of  Paradise  was  now 
in  sight,  and  I was  intercepted  by  a sudden 
brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  boliold: 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pro- 
nounced ; my  day  of  probation  w'as  pass(?d ; 
and  from  the  evil  of  my  life  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to 
the  good.  When  I reflected  that  my  lot  for 


eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  powers  of 
nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally 
forsook  me;  and  while  I stood  trembling  and 
silent,  covered  with  confusion  and  chilled  with 
horror,  1 was  thus  addressed  by  the  Radiance 
that  flamed  before  me : — ‘ Carazan,  thy  w'orship 
hi^  not  been  accepted,  because  it  was  not 
prompted  by  lw)€  of  God;  neither  can  thy 
righteousness  be  rewarded,  because  it  was  not 
produced  by  love  of  man : for  thy  own  sake 
only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his 
duo ; and  thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty 
only  for  thyself  Thou  hast  not  looked  up 
with  gratitude,  nor  round  thee  with  kiudnesa 
Around  thee  thou  hast,  indeed,  beheld  vice  and 
folly ; but  if  vice  and  folly  could  justify  thy 
parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn  the  bounty 
of  heaven  ? Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thy  heart,  and  grasped 
thy  treasures  with  a hand  of  iron;  thou  hast 
lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  henceforth 
for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone  1 From  the 
light  of  heaven  and  from  the  society  of  all 
beings  thou  shalt  be  driven ; solitude  shall  pro* 
tract  the  lingering  hour  of  eternity,  and  dark- 
ness aggravate  the  horrors  of  despair.’  At  this 
moment  1 was  driven  by  some  secret  and  irre- 
sistible power  through  the  glow’ing  system  of 
Creation,  and  passed  innumerable  w'orlds  in  an 
instant  As  I approached  the  verge  of  Nature 
I perceived  the  shadow  s of  total  and  boundless 
vacuity  deepen  before  me — a dreadful  region 
of  eternal  silence,  solitude,  and  darkness.  Un- 
utterable horror  seized  me  at  the  prospect,  and 
this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire, — * O that  I liad  been  doom- 
ed for  ever  to  the  common  receptacle  of  im- 
penitence and  guilt  1 There  society  would  havs 
alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rags 
of  fire  would  not  have  excluded  the  comfort 
of  light  Oh,  if  I hod  been  condemned  to  re- 
side on  a comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in 
a thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and 
life,  the  hope  of  these  periods,  however  distant, 
would  cheer  mo  in  the  dreary  interval  of  cold 
and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitude  would  divide 
eternity  into  time  1’  While  this  thought  passed 
over  my  mind,  I lost  sight  of  the  remotest  star, 
and  the  last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every 
moment  increa.sed,  as  every  moment  augment- 
ed my  distance  from  the  habitable  W'orld.  I 
reflected,  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
10,000  3'eai*s  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I 
should  look  forward  into  an  immense  abyss  of 
darkness,  through  wrhich  I should  still  drive 
without  succor  and  without  society,  further 
and  further  still,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  I then 
stretched  out  my  hands  toward  the  regions  of 
existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awakened  me. 
Thus  have  I been  taught  to  estimate  society, 
like  every  other  blessing,  by  its  loss.  My  heart 
is  warmed  to  liberality;  and  I am  zealous  to 
conunnnicate  the  happiness  I feel  to  those  from 
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whom  it  is  derived;  for  the  society  of  one 
wretch,  whom  in  the  pride  of  prosperity  I 
would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  iu 
the  dreadful  solitude  to  which  I was  condemn- 
•d,  hove  been  more  highly  prized  than  the  gold 
of  Afric  pr  the  gems  of  Goiconda.’* 

At  this  rellection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan 


became  suddenly  silent,  and  looked  upward  in 
an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion.  The 
multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept 
and  example;  and  the  Caliph,  to  whom  the 
event  was  related,  that  he  might  be*  liberal  be- 
yond the  power  of  gold,  comiuanded  it  to  be 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 


Jfinntlilq  iRttnrit  rf  Cunnit  fDtnts. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  topic  of  debate  in  Congress  during 
the  past  month  has  been  the  bill  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  reported  on 
the  lih  of  January  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
from  the  Committee  on  Territoric.s.  On  the  23d, 
Mr.  Douglas  reported  a substitute  for  the  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  two  territories,  one 
to  be  called  Nebraska  and  the  other  Kansas,  and 
extending  over  both  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws 
of  the  United  States,  except  the  eighth  section  of 
the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
passed  in  1820,  which  section  is  declared  to  have 
been  “superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1850,  commonly  called  the  Compromise 
Measures,  and  is  declared  inoperative.”  On  the 
tame  day  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  previ- 
ously moved  an  amendment  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  terms,  withdrew  it,  saying  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  bill  us  modified  by  the  Coin- 
mitlee.  He  said  that  he  had  never  approved  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  nor  did  he  believe  that  it 
was  approved  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  advocated  and  se- 
cured its  adoption.  Mr.  Douglas  said  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill,  as  amended,  was,  not  to  introduce 
or  to  exclude  slavery,  but  to  remove  whatever  ob- 
stacles Congress  had  placed  in  the  way  of  it,  and  to 
apply  to  the  territories  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion. Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  31st,  spoke  at  some  length 
in  vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  bill  ; and  on 
the  3d  of  February  Mr.  Chose,  of  Ohio,  spoke  in 
reply — insisting  that  the  repeal  of  the  Comj>romisc 
of  1820  would  he  a violation  of  the  good  faith  by 
which  the  North  and  South  had  pledged  themselves 
to  abide  by  that  act,  as  an  adjustment  of  the  con- 
troversy to  which  it  put  an  end.  On  the  4th,  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Ky.,  spoke  in  defense  of  the  bill,  urging 
that  Southern  slaveholders  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
omigrntc  to  the  new  territory  with  their  property, 
and  that  the  Missouri  act,  the  operatidn  of  which 
would  be  to  forbid  them,  was  unconstitutional.  He 
went  on  to  show  the  importance  of  slaver}'  to  the 
various  interests  of  the  United  Slates,  particularly 
to  manufactures,  which,  he  said,  could  not  exist 
without  it.  On  the  Cth,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  s|K)ke 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  mainly  in  reprobation  of 
slavery,  and  of  any  attempt  to  extend  it  into  terri- 
tory now'  free.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  replied. 
On  the  7lh,  Mr.  Douglas  moved  a still  further 
amendment,  striking  out  the  amendment  he  had  re- 
ported on  the  23d,  and  inserting  instead  of  it  a clause 
declaring  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  act  being 
“ inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and 
Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1850, 
commonly  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is 
hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void,  it  being  the 


true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  nca,  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  Stale,  nor  to  exclude 
it  lliercfrom,  hut  to  leave;  lac  people  llit  rrof  porN  cL- 
ly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  douies-a*  insiuu- 
lions  in  their  ow'n  way,  subject  only  to  l!»e  eoasti- 
tiition  of  the  United  States.”  On  the  8-h,  Mr. 
Everett,  of  Mass.,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Mil. 
The  condition  of  the  territory  over  w hir  li  thi.s  bill 
proposed  to  extend  a government,  be  .said,  w as  novr 
wild  and  barren  ; but  it  would,  U fore  many  yeans, 
become  the  seat  of  a large,  enterprising,  and  indus- 
trious population  ; still  he  doubted  the  necessity  of 
organizing  for  it  a full  territorial  govrriiinent  at  the 
present  time.  At  the  higliest  t stiinatc,  ll.e.-r  are  not 
now  over  six  hundred  inliabitnnis  in  the  wh.olc  re- 
gion of  which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  tw  d i?t:itrs, 
and  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  on  the  recent 
election  of  a delegate  to  Congress  diii  not  exceed 
two  hundred.  As  this  objection,  iiowevcr,  was 
simply  a question  of  time,  he  did  not  know'  that  it 
would  of  itself  iftducc  him  to  vote  agmiust  the  hilL 
Its  effect  upon  the  righl.s  ofllie  Indians  was  a mors 
important  mailer.  He  thought  the  go*,  t rnment 
ought  not  to  drive  iheni  from  the  grouiuls  they  now 
occupied  without  treating  them  with  :!.c  utmost 
liberality  ; and  whether  the  bill  did  vliis  or  not  he 
could  not  say.  He  objected  also  to  the  prnp/isfd 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  anfl  deir.f  d ihiil 
it  was  in  any  respect  inconsistent  w ith  th  • provis- 
ions or  principles  of  the  Compromise  of  Thai 

Compromise  referred  exclusively  to  the  territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  e.s*ahli.^h(.  d no  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  any  others.  It  jso  under- 
stood by  all  its  friends  at  the  time — by  Mr.  ’\Vcb.<lfr 
and  by  all  at  the  North  who  with  him  irnve  il  their 
support.  He  declared  his  approval  of  tiu  Ir  risla- 
lion  of  1850  upon  this  suliject,  but  denied  that  it 
involved,  or  required,  the  Tej>eal  of  the  previous 
legislation  concerning  other  territory.  He  recrtited 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  bccausr  .t  could  tlo  no 
good,  and  would  renew  the  agitation  and  ronlro  , 
versy  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  th«  I'Jth,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  commenced  a i c!i  winoh 
he  concluded  on  the  10th,  warmly  oppo.sin^  the 
pa-ssage  of  the  bill,  mainly  on  the  irrMund  that  the 
population  and  character  of  the  territury  did  not  re- 
quire an  organized  government,  and  that  tiic  r.  f*cal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  w ould  be  a breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Slates.  'I'ia  de- 
bate was  still  in  progre.ss,  and  no  actn.n  ii.ui  Men 

taken  at  the  time  of  closing  lliis  record. On  the 

23d  of  Januar}'  a di.scussion  of  some  in*,  r.  si  t.v  k 
place  on  a re.solulion  olfcrcd  by  Sen.n’er  Cn.s.s,  rail- 
ing on  the  President  for  copies  of  correspondenec 
showing  the  oflieial  character  and  p<'sitii»n  of  Arch- 
bishop Bedini,  generally  understood  to  lx*  Nuncio 
from  the  Pope,  whose  visit  to  some  of  the  Western 
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eities  had  l>ccn  the  occasion  of  popular  luinulls, 
growing  out  of  his  alleged  connection  with  tiic  ex- 
ecution of  distinguished  champions  of  Itidian  inde- 
pendence during  the  Revolution  of  18.  hieveral  of 
the  Senators  spoke  warmly  in  condomn^ition  of  all 
personal  assaults  upon  a foreign  visitor,  and  in  vin- 
dication of  the  right  of  peaceable  asseinblnges,  and 
of  the  free  expression  of  popular  opinion.  'I'he 
President,  a few  days  after,  sent  in  a comniiiiiiea- 
tion  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  covering  the  cor- 
respondence called  for.  The  Pope,  under  date  of 
March  Jl,  1853,  wrote  to  the  President,  stating  that 
Monsignor  Bcdini  had  l)een  aeercdifed  Nuncio  of 
the  Apostolic  See  in  Brazil,  and  that  he  had  been 
directed  to  vi  dt  the  United  States,  to  express  to  tlie 
President,  in  the  wannest  language,  tho  Hontimf  uta 
•nterlaincd  toward  him  by  the  Pope.  Ho  further 
certified  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  in  lari  and  heart 
for  which  M.  Bcdini  was  •listingui'<!i( d.  and  earn- 
estly entreated  tho  President  to  e.xtend  his  protec- 
tion to  the  Catholics  inhabiting  the  I'niti  d Si. ties, 
and  to  siiicld  them  at  all  times  with  lus  power  and 
authority.  On  llic  same  day  Cardinal  Anlonflli 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  l.eggini:  him  to  re- 
ceive the  Apostolic  Nuncio  with  kindness,  and  to 
extend  to  him  whatever  assistance  he  r.iiiiht  need. 
On  the  7th  of  December  Mr.  Cavg,  V.  S.  Clirnge  at 
Rome,  wrote  to  Mr.  Marcy,  inlonning  liire.  ed  an  in- 
ter.'icw  he  had  had  with  the  Cardinal  Seerrtary  of 
State,  and  of  the  evident  desire  eiiiorhui  'd  by  the 
Papal  government  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 

with  the  I’ ailed  States. The  Cornnntlec  to  which 

had  been  refi^rrrd  the  subject  of  cxpressiii'i  the  pub- 
lic thanks  to  the  otfieers  and  others  eneageil  in  res- 
cuing the  survivors  of  tho  Sail  Francisco,  submitted 
a report,  rehearsing  the  circumstance.s  of  the  case, 
and  recommending  the  passage  of  a resolution,  re- 
questing the  President  to  procure  thrt'C  valiialde 
gold  medals,  with  suitalile  devices — one  to  lie  pre- 
aented  to  Captain  Crr*ighton,  of  tho  ship  'fliree 
BclLs,  of  Glasgow;  one  to  C'aptain  Low,  of  the 
barque  Kilby,  of  Boston  ; and  one  to  Captain  StiiufF- 
cr,  of  the  ship  Antarelie,  as  testimonials  of  national 
gratitude  for  tlwur  gallant  conduct  in  rescuing  about 
five  hundred  Americans  from  the  wreck  of  the  steam- 
ship San  Francisco  ; and  appropriating  'SP>0,<XX)  to 
reward,  in  such  nnnner  as  he  might  deem  most  ap- 
propriate, the  ofTicers  and  crews  of  lliose  vessels 
that  aided  in  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  said 
wreck,  and  such  other  persons  as  di.  tineuishcd 
themselves  by  offices  of  humanity  ami  hemism  on 

that  occasion.  The  resolutions  were  ador»tcd. 

Id  the  llnu.se  of  Representatives,  on  th(*  31st  of 
January,  Mr.  Richardson,  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  reported  a bill  for  organiziag  the  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  siinil.ir  to  the  one 
pending  in  the  Senate.  After  a confu  -^ed  (lcl)ate,  it 

wa.s  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  VN  hole. -On 

the  3il  of  F(d)ruary  a communication  w :i.s  received 
from  the  President,  in  reply  to  n resolution,  con- 
taining information  coneerning  the  eh.ru  made  by 
one  Simon  Taussig  upon  the  Amerier.n  (’.barge  at 
Vienna  for  protection,  as  he  had  1m*<  n arre.-^ted  by 
the  Austrian  governinenl  while  in  that  ernn. try  tem- 
porarily on  business.  It  seems  tint  lie  wa:;  an  Au.s- 
trian  by  birth,  and  that  although  he  had  lived  for 
fome  years  in  the  United  States,  he  iiad  neverbeen 
naturalized.  As  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Austria,  the  President 
gays  he  ran  not  interfere  to  relieve  liirn  from  res- 
ponsibility to  Austrian  law  for  acts  done  in  viola- 
tion of  it. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Colonization  So- 


ciety was  held  at  Washington  on  the  17lh  of  Jan- 
uary. The  receipts  of  the  year  have  been  i?82,454 ; 
the  expenditures  have  been  still  larger,  so  that  the 
Society  is  now  upward  of  $20,000  in  debt.  The 
numlier  of  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  during  the  year 
was  78:1.  I’hc  history  of  the  colony  at  Liberia 
during  the  year  has  been  highly  encouraging  : peace 
with  the  natives  has  been  maintained,  schools  have 
U'en  established,  and  the  commerce  of  tlic  republic 
has  steadily  incrca.scd.  England  has  established  a 
line  of  steamers  to  trade  between  her  ports  and  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  so  that  Liberia  has  a 
steamer  from  England  twice  a month.  The  indo* 
pendence  of  Liberia  has  been  acknow  lodged  by  En- 
gland, France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Brazil.  Tho 
report  of  the  ISociefy  earnestly  urges  the  recognition 
of  the  new  republic  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales.  'I’hc  President  of  the  Society,  John  H.  B. 
Latrobc,  Es(|.,  delivered  a very  interesting  address 
on  the  progress  and  aims  of  the  Society,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  liberal  policy  adopted  by  England 
in  contrast  w nh  that  hitherto  pursued  by  the  United 
States.  Judge  Wayne,  of  the  United  Stales  Su- 
premo Ctuirt,  ul.«:o  made  some  remarks,  de.signed 
chiefly  to  show'  that  Cougre.ss,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  full  power  to  appropriate  money  to  aid  in 
colonizing  free  blacks  to  Liberia. 

The  Rus.sian  Minister  at  Washington,  M.  d« 
Bodiseo,  di«*d  at  his  residence  in  Georgetown  on 
the  23d  of  January,  having  filled  the  po.«t  of  Russian 
Envoy  in  the  United  Slates  for  about  seventeen 
years.  He  was  in  Vienna  in  1814,  during  the  fam- 
ou.s  CimgrcHs  which  settled  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  was  afterw  ard  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Stock- 
holm. 

it  is  understood  that  the  project  of  u treaty  con- 
cluded with  Mexico  by  General  Gadsden,  our  Min- 
ister, has  lu  en  sent  in  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. 'I'he  provision.^  of  this  treaty  have  not  yet 
been  officially  made  known,  but  it  is  said  that  Santa 
Anna  abandons  all  claim  to  indenmity  under  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  which  requires 
us  to  prevent  Indi.'n  incursions  upon  Mexican  ter- 
ritory ; that  he  yii  lds  the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  cedes 
to  us  ill  addition,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  an  immense  region,  embracing  part  of  Chi- 
huahua and  about  one  third  of  Sonora,  including 
the  gold  region,  and  covering  in  all  about  thirty-nins 
millions  of  acres.  This  cession  embraces  also  ihs 
route  for  the  Pacific  railway  running  through  thm 
valley  of  the  Gila.  Of  the  twenty  millions  to  be 
paid  by  us  for  this  accession  of  territory,  we  are  to 
reserve  five  millions  to  extinguish  all  claims  of  our 

citizens  on  the  Mexican  government. In  several 

of  tho  State  Legislatures,  Ohio,  New  York,  Masa- 
ach\iseti.s,  and  Rhode  Island  being  of  the  number, 
resolutions  h-ave  been  adopted  protesting  in  strong 
terms  against  tho  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, as  proposeil  in  the  bill  for  the  organization 

of  N€bra.skn,  ponding  in  the  Senate. A bill  has 

been  reported  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  the  public  works  of  that  State 
for  a sum  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  following  are  the  prices  named  for  the  respect- 
ive works  : for  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  $2,5(X),000 ; — for  the  main  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  $12,000,000; — for  tho 
Susquehanna  and  North  Branch  division  $i>,0(X),- 
000;~for  the  West  Branch  $500,000. 

From  California  wc  have  intelligence  to  the  15th 
of  January.  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  3d, 
and  the  Governor’s  message  was  sent  in  on  the 
next  day.  The  news  of  most  interest  rolatea  to 
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the  movements  of  the  expedition  against  Lower 
California.  The  accounts  are  somewhat  confused, 
but  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  invaders 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position  at  £n- 
einada.  The  Anita  steamer  from  San  Francisco 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  November,  with  two  hundred 
and  thirty  recruits,  a part  of  whom  proceeded  on 
the  next  day  and  took  possession  of  San  Tomas. 
President  Walker  still  remained  at  Encinada — no 
enemy  having  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy. 
Various  reports  of  desperate  engagements  are  given 
in  the  California  papers,  but  on  examining  them 
closely,  they  are  simply  rehearsals  w'ith  variations 
of  the  events  which  took  place  on  the  first  landing 
of  the  invading  force.  President  Walker,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  issued  a proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Lower  California,  declaring  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  new  government  was  to  relieve  them 
from  the  manifold  evils  they  had  suffered  under 
Mexican  rule,  and  to  extend  to  them  full  protection 
for  life  and  property.  He  promises  to  repress 
crime,  to  encourage  industry,  to  insure  them  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  worship,  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  for  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
fare. Colonel  Ncquetc,  a Mexican  officer  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Lower  California,  had  gone  to 
San  P'rancisco  to  oppose  the  fitting  out  of  any  more 
expeditions.  The  tide  of  public  feeling  has  turned, 
and  there  is  but  little  disposition  to  favor  the  inva- 
sion. In  Stockton,  the  leaders  of  a movement  to 
send  re-enforcements  to  Captain  Walker  were  ar- 
rested by  the  police. The  farming  interests  of 

the  State  had  suffered  considerably  from  heavy 
rains,  which  had  been  proportion  ably  serviceable  to 

the  mines. The  Governor’s  message  reports  the 

total  State  debt  at  $3,464,815.  The  estimated  rev- 
enue of  the  year  is  $780,000;  the  expenditures 
$960,000. 

From  New  Mexico  w'e  learn  that  the  Legislature 
assembled  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  5th  of  Decemlicr. 
The  message  of  Governor  Merriw  ether  recommends 
to  their  attention  the  subjects  of  taxation  for  revenue 
purposes,  of  a criminal  code,  the  selection  of  funds, 
the  creation  of  a Board  of  Land  Commissioners  to 
adjust  and  determine  titles,  a geological  survey  of 
the  territory,  appropriations  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  roads,  and  of  the  location  of  the 

Pacific  Railroad. In  the  United  States  District 

Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  the  Territory,  the 
presiding  judge  charged  the  jury  that  they  were  to 
consider  the  Mesilla  Valley  as  belonging  to  the 

United  States. The  silver  mines  near  Las  Cni- 

ees  are  attracting  a good  deal  of  attention. The 

approach  of  winter  has  reduced  the  Indians  to  a 
condition  of  such  extremity  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  renew  their  depredations,  in  order  to 
procure  the  means  of  escaping  starvation. 

From  the  Sandwich  Itlandt  our  news  is  to  De- 
cember 24th.  The  new  Commissioner  from  the 
United  Slates,  Mr.  Gregg,  arrived  and  was  pre- 
sented at  court  on  the  22d.  The  small  pox  still 
prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  islands.  Trade  and 
business  generally  were  unusually  prosperous. 

From  the  Isthmus  we  had  intelligence  of  some 
interest  concerning  the  steps  taken  to  facilitate  the 
transit.  The  Panama  Railroad  has  been  so  far 
completed  as  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Cruzes  River,  which  has  always  been 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  route. 
The  trip  from  ocean  to  ocean  can  now  be  made  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours. An  exploration  of  the  Isth- 

mus of  Darien,  with  a view  to  cutting  a ship  canal 
across  it,  has  been  made  by  a party  under  command 


of  J.  C.  Prevost,  Es^.,  commander  of  the  British 
steamship  V^irago,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  Pacific 
The  parly  was  twenty-three  in  number,  and  com- 
menced on  the  Pacific  side,  traveling  northward  to 
reach  the  Atlantic.  The  first  day  they  pushed  in 
their  boats  some  twenty  miles  up  the  Savana  River; 
two  miles  further  on  the  next  day  carried  them  as 
far  as  their  boats  could  ascend.  Then  for  ten  days 
they  prosecuted  their  journey  overland,  much  of  ths 
time  through  a dense  forest,  w'hich  was  a fine,  fer- 
tile, well-watered,  and  nearly  level  plain,  at  no 
time  rising  over  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sec 
On  the  eleventh  day  they  came  to  a large  river,  and 
three  miles  farther  they  reached  another,  lx>lh  flow- 
ing eastward.  From  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  they  saw  the  Atlantic,  distant  but  five 
or  six  miles.  Their  provisions,  however,  l>eing  ex- 
hausted, one  parly  was  sent  back  to  the  Iwala,  which 
were  reached  in  two  days,  and  by  twenty-two  miles 
traveling  : another  party  was  left  on  the  spot,  w hers 
they  slept  on  the  tenth  night,  to  guard  the  supplies 
— w'hilo  the  commander  and  officers  proceeded  t«> 
ward  the  Atlantic.  The  next  day  they  struck  a 
river  which  they  were  convinced  would  lake  them 
directly  to  the  ocean  ; but  being  short  of  provisions, 
they  returned.  To  their  horror,  they  found  ihallhe 
party  they  had  left  on  guard  had  been  murdered  and 
robbed  by  Indians,  their  mangled  bodies  Wing  found 
near  where  they  had  slept  on  the  ninth  night  of  their 
journey.  This  hastened  their  return,  and  they 
reached  the  Virago  in  eighteen  hours  from  the  tirat 
they  started.  This  exploration,  believed  to  l>€  ih® 
first  ever  made  of  the  Isthmus,  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  William  Kennish,of  New  Vork,  who  expresses 
no  private  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  constnict- 
ing  a ship  canal,  but  is  believed  to  be  favoraiiU 
to  it. 

From  the  several  Stales  of  South  America  our 
intelligence,  though  considerably  later,  has  no 
special  importance.  From  Buenos  Ayres  our  dates 
are  to  December  27.  No  new  political  movements 
have  taken  place  ; the  city  continues  quiet.  From 
the  Chilian  provinces  it  was  reported  that  Congress 
was  busy  framing  administrative  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  The  Committee  appointed 
for  the  pacification  of  the  Northern  provinces  had 
reached  Santiago  del  Estcro.  A contract  has  been 
concluded  with  the  government  fora  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Chili  and  Great  Britain  via  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  At  Valparaiso  trade  was  depressed. 
The  country  was  quiet,  and  generally  prosperous. 
In  Bolivia  internal  tranquillity  prevails,  the  govcn> 
ment  quietly  awaiting  the  movements  of  Peru.  In 
Peru  an  engagement  is  reported  to  have  taken  placo 
on  the  7th  of  January,  at  Ica,  between  the  govcn>- 
ment  forces  and  the  troops  of  Domingo  Elias,  in 
which  the  latter  w'ere  defeated.  In  Ecuador  peacs 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  giving  special  attention  to  internal  reforms 
and  improvements.  A law  had  heen  passed  de- 
claring .all  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  territories 
of  that  State,  and  fall  into  the  Amazon,  open  to  ths 
free  trade  of  all  nations. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Public  attention  throughout  England  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  impending  w ar  with  Russia.  Them 
seems  to  be  a concurrence  of  opinion  in  all  quarters 
that  hostilities  are  inevitable,  and  vigorous  prepara- 
tions are  on  foot  for  such  an  emergency.  Special 
attention  is  given  by  the  government  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  coast  defenses.  Rear  Admiral  Dua- 
das,  on  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  Thetis  aflcr  a long 
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oniiso,  informed  the  crew  that  the  country  could 
not  just  now  dispense  with  their  services  as  it  w’as 
on  the  eve  of  a war  with  Russia,  and  that  they  con- 
sequently would  not  be  discharged  at  present.  The 
British  and  French  funds  had  fallen  considerably 
in  prospect  of  a war.  Parliament  had  been  sum- 
moned for  the  3 1st  of  January.  Public  mmol'  has 
charged  Prince  Albert  with  undue  interference  in 
the  politics  of  the  country,  and  c.spccially  with  in- 
sisting on  being  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  with  opening  and  reading  foreign  dis- 
patches before  they  reach  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  with  carrying  on  privale  correspondence  with 
British  ministers  at  other  Courts.  These  allega- 
tions, though  unsupported  by  any  published  facts, 
have  been  widely  circulated,  and  liave  created  a 
general  and  bitter  popular  feeling  against  the  Prince. 
The  subject  of  public  education  is  attracting  gen- 
eral attention.  At  a conference  of  the  Public  School 
Association  in  Manchester,  Messrs.  Colxlcn  and 
Bright  recently  made  very  able  speeches  in  favor 
of  establishing  sch<x)ls  for  secular  education  apart 
from  religious  instruction,  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  difiicullies  arising  out  of  sectarian 
differences.  They  both  adduced  the  e.xample  of 
the  United  States  as  proving  the  utility  of  such  a 
system,  and  the  feasibility  of  carry  ing  it  into  prac- 
tical effect.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  wjus  in- 
augurated on  the  18th  of  January  into  thcjoffice  of 
President  of  the  Associated  Literary  Societies  of 
Edinburgh  University,  with  highly  imposing  and 
largely  attended  public  ceremonies.  He  delivered 
on  the  occasion  a most  eloquent  and  impressive  ad- 
dress—of  which  the  leading  topics  were  the  neces- 
sity of  conscientious  toil  to  excellenec  in  any  call- 
ing and  the  importance  of  elas.sical  learning.  In 
slosing  he  introduced  an  allusion  to  current  politics 
by  saying  he  felt  sure  the  sons  of  Scotland  were 
not  the  men  who  could  contemplate  with  folded 
arms  the  return  of  the  dark  ages,  and  quietly  render 
up  the  haven  that  commands  Asia  on  the  one  side 
and  threatens  Europe  on  the  other,  to  the  barbaric 
ambition  of  some  Alaric  of  the  North.  A great 
meeting  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  held 

Sheffield  on  the  17th  of  January. 

THE  CONTINExNT. 

In  France  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  the 
Opera  Comique  and  the  Hippodrome  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  concluded.  Only 
four  of  the  accused  were  acquitted  : the  remaining 
thirty-six  were  found  g^iilty  of  belonging  to  a secret 
society.  Five  were  convicted  of  having  establish- 
ed it,  and  w ere  sonlcnccd  to  three  years’  imprison- 
ment ; the  rest  to  one  year’s  confinement.  All  are 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  for  five  years.  Ex- 
tensive naval  preparations  are  going  on  in  France. 
A levy  of  all  the  seamen  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  of  age  w ho  have  not  passed  through  four  years 
of  service,  has  been  ordered.  Steam  frigHtcs  are 
directed  to  be  fitted  out : the  store-houses  and  ar- 
•enals  arc  replenished : armaments  are  going  on 
with  unusual  activity  in  all  the  French  ports,  and 
several  new  ships  arc  to  be  launched.  M.  Arriiand 
Berlin,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Dchata,  died  on 
the  12lh.  Mr.  Mason,  the  newly  appointed  Ameri- 
can minister,  presented  his  credentials  on  the  22d. 
In  his  address,  on  the  occasion,  he  assured  the  Em- 
peror of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
their  wishes  for  his  w'clfare,  and  said  he  was  in- 
structed constantly  to  give  his  attention  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  both 
nation.s.  He  could  not  forget  the  aid  extended  by 
France  to  the  United  States  during  their  war  of 
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independence,  and  would  always  strive  to  consoli- 
date the  bonds  of  reciprocal  interest  and  durable 

peace. In  Sj)ain  a disruption  of  the  ministry  has 

taken  place.  Generals  Manuel  de  la  Concha  and 
O’Donnel  have  been  exiled  to  the  Canary  Islands^ 
General  Jose  de  la  Concha  to  the  Balearic  Islands^ 
and  General  Arracro  to  Leon.  Senor  Zaragoza  has 
been  replaced  as  Governor  of  Madrid  by  M.  Quitow 
Still  more  serious  changes  are  believed  to  be  im- 
pending.  The  government  of  Denmark\iSLa  issued 

a circular  note  declarative  of  neutrality,  addressed  to 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  stating  the  position 
which  the  Danish  government  will  endeavor  to 
maintain  during  the  European  war  which  seems  to 
be  impending.  The  King  states,  that  as  he  desires 
to  preserv'e  the  good  understanding  which  prevails 
at  present  between  himself  and  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  apprise  them  of  his 
intentions.  He  had  first  arranged  with  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norw'ay,  that  the  two  kingdoms 
might  act  in  concert.  The  Danish  government, 
during  the  war,  would  abstain  from  taking  any  part 
in  it — admit  the  vessels  of  war  and  trading  vessels 
of  the  belligerent  pow  ers  into  the  harbors  of  the  monr 
archy,  except  at  Christiania — furnish  them  with 
whatever  articles  they  might  require,  except  contra^ 
band  or  w ar — and  close  their  harbors  against  prizes, 
except  in  case  of  distress.  Danish  ships  would  ex- 
pect every  facility  and  security  from  the  belligerent 
pow'crs,  on  condition  of  observ  ing  the  rules  which 
regulate  blockades. 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  still  con- 
tinues, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  ofthe  Western  Pow- 
ers to  end  it,  and  the  probability  is  greater  than  ever 
that  it  will  involve  the  rest  of  Europe  in  its  pro- 
gress. The  negotiations  mentioned  in  our  last  have 
been  more  accurately  made  known,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  prove  successful.  On  the  12lh  of  De- 
cember the  representatives  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  addressed  a note  to  the  Sul- 
tan, stating  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  regard  the  thread  of  ne- 
gotiations as  broken  by  the  w ar,  and  that  he  only 
desired  to  be  assured  of  a perfect  equality  of  rights 
and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Sultan  to  hij 
Christian  subjects,  and  proposing  a fresh  negotiation 
to  be  based  upon  (1.)  the  most  speedy  evacuation 
possible  of  the  Principalities  : (2.)  the  renew'ul  of 
ancient  treaties  : (3.)  the  communication  to  the  Four 
Powers  with  suitable  guarantees  to  each,  of  the 
finnans  relative  to  the  spiritual  privileges  secured 
by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  all  its  subjects  not  Mussul- 
mans : and  (4.)  the  definite  adoption  of  the  arrange- 
ment already  made  to  complete  the  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  Holy  Places.  The  Porte  w'as  also  to 
declare  its  readiness  to  appoint  a plenipotentiary  to 
establish  an  armistice,  and  to  negotiate  on  this  basis, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  powers  in  some  neutral 
town,  and  to  engage  to  develop  more  efficaciously 
the  internal  refonns  required  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  just  expectations  of  its  subjects  of  all  classes. 
On  the  5th  of  January  the  Sultan  replied  to  this 
note,  saying  that,  as  he  waged  war  in  self  defense 
for  the  protcclion  of  the  sacred  rights  and  sover- 
eignty of  his  dominions,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
in  the  propositions  of  the  allied  pow’crs  to  affect 
them,  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  them,  in 
deference  to  the  advice  of  his  allies  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  ardent  desire  to  confonn  to  their  wishes. 
He  declares  his  readiness  to  confirm  to  all  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  their  rights  and  franchises,  and  to  in- 
troduce into  all  departments  of  his  govemment  the 
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requisite  reforms  and  ameliorations.  Intelligence 
of  the  assent  thus  given  created  a ()opular  commo- 
tion in  Constantinople,  where  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
that  conditions  of  peace  had  been  accepted  incom- 
patible with  the  honor  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
quiet  this  disturbance  the  Sultan  on  the  22d  issued 
a proclamation  declaring  that  nothing  had  been  done 
except  to  say,  in  reply  to  a question  from  the  Four 
Powers,  that  a peace  w'hich  should  maintain  the 
rights  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
for  the  present  a^d  the  future,  would  not  be  reject- 
ed : and  that  so  far  from  having  agreed  upon  any 
peace,  there  was  not  even  any  talk  of  an  armistice, 
and  the  state  of  war  was  still  in  permanence.  On 
the  30th  of  December,  M.  Drouyn  dc  Idiuys,  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a 
circular  note  to  the  different  French  legations  in 
Europe,  intended  to  define  the  actual  fmsition  of 
the  controversy  and  the  line  of  conduct  which 
France  and  England  would  pursue.  He  states 
that  if  France  had  not  been  animated  by  a sincere 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  mission  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constantinople  would  have 
been  immediately  the  object  of  a conflict.  The  affair 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  having  been  settled, 
the  Czar  nc.xt  demanded  additional  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  privilege  of  the  Greek 
Church,  though  it  was  not  shown  that  they  had  been 
violated  in  any  particular,  and  though  the  Porte  sol- 
emnly confirmed  them.  The  French  government 
again  interposed  its  friendly  offices : and  in  the 
midst  of  these  negotiations,  the  Russian  armies 
crossed  the  Pmth,  and  invaded  in  full  peace  two 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Although  this 
act  would  have  given  the  F rencli  and  English  squad- 
rons a jterfect  right  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so,  they  preferred  to  regard  this 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a pledge  for  the 
future,  and  to  believe  that  the  Russian  government 
would  not  any  where  take  the  offensive  in  the  con- 
flict which  it  had  thus  commenced.  The  presence 
of  the  flag  of  the  allied  squadrons  in  the  waters  of 
Constantinople,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient 
to  atte.st  their  purpose  to  protect  the  capital  from  a 
sudden  danger  without  ninning  the  risk  of  a provo- 
cation. ft  was  supposed  that  this  caution  and  re- 
serve w'oiild  be  imitated  by  Russia,  and  that  she 
would  alistain  from  proccv*ding  to  measiires  of  ag- 
gression in  presence  of  the  allied  fler  t.s.  The  affair 
of  Sinope  took  place  contrary  to  all  these  previ- 
sions, and  modified  the  attitude  which  the  allied 
powers  desired  to  maintain.  The  acctird  recently 
effected  at  Vienna,  between  France,  England,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  had  established  the  European  char- 
acter of  the  difference  belwTcn  Russia  and  the 
Porte  : — the  four  Courts  had  solemnly  recognized 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Emidre  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  political  equilibrium, 
which  had  been  attacked  by  the  occupation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Under  these  circum- 
atances  it  was  necessary  that  France  and  England 
aliould  have  a pledge  that  would  secure  to  them 
the  re-establishmenl  of  peace  in  the  East,  on  condi- 
tions which  should  not  change  the  distribution  of  the 
respective  strength  of  the  great  states  of  Europe. 
They  had  therefore  decided  that  their  squadrons 


should  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  combine  their  mova- 
rnents  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  Ottoman 
territory  or  flag  from  being  the  object  of  any  fresh 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  naval  forces  of  Russia. 
Assurances  were  repealed  that  the  French  Goverxi- 
ment,  in  this  proceeding,  had  no  other  object  than 
to  contribute  to  effect,  on  honorable  conditions,  a re- 
conciliation between  the  belligerent  parties. 

The  allied  squadrons  had  accordingly  entered  tb« 
Black  Sea — there  being  fourteen  English,  twelve 
French,  and  five  Turkish  vessels  of  war — makings 
force  of  thirty-one  in  all.  The  admirals  had  been 
instructed  to  protect  all  Turkish  vessels  of  convoy 
which  were  to  keep  along  the  Turkish  coast.  Thi 
French  and  English  embiissadors  had  apprised  the 
Russian  Governor  of  Sebastopol  of  this  movement, 
expressing  their  hope  that  measures  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  collision  between  their  re.specliv# 
squadrons.  On  the  Danube,  meantime,  fresh  en- 
gagements have  taken  place,  which  have  resulted 
favoraldy  for  the  Turk.s.  On  the  6th  of  January 
the  Turks  attacked  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  near  Citalc,  and  followed  up  the  advant- 
age there  gained  for  three  days  in  succession, 
finally  rouling  the  Russians  entirely,  and  driving 
them  back  upon  Krajova  with  a loss  of  several 
thousand  men.  The  Turks  then  n tired  to  KalafiL 
The  object  of  this  movement  is  said  to  have  hcra 
to  preveat  a combined  attack  upon  Kalafat,  which 
the  Russians  were  meditating,  and  for  which  their 
forces  w'crc  being  gradually  collected. 

The  answer  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  to  the  note 
of  the  Four  Powers  w as  awaited  with  anxiety  a: 
the  time  this  record  closed,  as  the  final  question  of 
peace  or  w’ar  for  the  whole  of  Europe  was  felt  to 
rest  upon  its  decision.  Unofficial  intelligence  had 
readied  London  that  it  had  hern  peremptorily  and 
indignantly  rej<*cted,  Imt  no  authentic  advices  on 
the  subject' had  been  received. 

CIIIN.\. 

From  China  we  have  additional  news  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion,  but  no  very  accurate  intelli- 
gence of  the  actual  condition  of  the  movemenL 
Amoy  ha.s  been  retaken  by  the  Imperialists,  wlio 
butchered  an  immense  number  of  the  rebels,  men, 
w’omen,  and  children,  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
Shanghai  continues  in  possession  of  the  in.surgents, 
although  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  it- 
capture  it  by  the  government  forces.  The  irnpe.’-ial 
flfM't,  early  in  November,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
vessels  of  the  insurgents,  nearly  all  of  wl  ieh  were 
(lest  roved  ; the  affair  w as  attended  with  grt'al  .slaugb- 
t.T  on  both  .sides.  When  Shanghai  was  taken  l*T 
the  rebels,  the  Chinese  Custom  House  was  of 
course  closed,  and  the  collector  of  duties  was  driven 
out  of  the  city.  The  American  merchants  trading 
there  w^ere  'nformed  by  the  United  States  Consul 
that  they  make  payment  to  him  of  the  charges 
due,  lieforc  they  could  receive  permits  for  their 
ships  to  leave.  In  this  decision  he  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  United  States  Commissioner.  A good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  by  the  Amer- 
ican merchants,  especially  as  the  representatives  of 
England,  France,  and  all  nther  p<nvers,  have  re- 
fused to  require  the  collection  these  duties  until 
the  imperial  authority  shall  have  been  rc-cstablisb- 
cd  in  Shanghai, 
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POLITICAL  REGENERATION,  if  it  ever 
takes  place  at  all,  except  through  a national 
crisis,  must  be  by  means  as  gradual  in  their  opera- 
tion as  those  that  have  brought  on  the  corrupt  and 
venal  tendency.  Wc  speak  now,  of  course,  of  hu- 
man means,  and  human  influences.  Divine  Om- 
nipotent grace  may  suddenly  change  the  character 
of  a nation,  as  it  changes  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual. There  may  be  a rapid  and  supernatural 
quickening  of  the  minds  of  me  n to  the  perception 
and  vital  acknowledgment  of  Iwglier  truih.s.  The 
stagnation  and  corruption  of  centuries  may  be 
stirred  and  vitalized  by  a new  energy  commencing 
with  religion,  and  thence  diffu.sing  itself,  as  in  the 
age  succeeding  the  Protestant  Hefonnation,  through 
every  other  department  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
politics.  There  have  been  such  land-marks,  or 
rather  time-marks,  in  history — remarkable  periods, 
standing  out  from  all  others,  when  the  human  race 
has  grown  more  in  one  generation  than  it  had  before 
in  previous  centuries— when  the  spiritual  has  be- 
come strikingly  predominant  over  the  material — 
when  the  nobler  elements  of  the  soul,  although,  it 
may  be,  in  their  wilder  and  more  turbulent  aspects, 
have  been  brought  into  action,  while  the  groveling, 
the  mean,  the  more  selfish  trails  of  our  humanity, 
were  for  a season  thrown  into  the  back  ground. 
There  have  been  such  periods,  wc  say,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  made  to  present  them  as 
ihc  product  of  natural  or  of  ideal  causation,  mani- 
fest unmistakably  the  presence  of  a Divine  Spirit, 
“blowing  when  it  listeth,”  and  working  when  and 
where  “it  willeth.”  They  arc  the  times  whose 
solution  can  alone  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
written  revelation.  The  philosophy  of  history 
which  ignores  this  can  give  no  account  of  them. 
They  bafile  the  naturalist,  they  puzzle  the  idealist, 
they  resist  every  alteinpt  of  the  man  of  development 
to  bring  them  fairly  w ithin  the  laws  ho  ha.s  invent- 
ed or  deduced  for  the  organic  grow  th  cither  of  the 
Church  or  the  World.  But  a true  faith  finds  here 
the  ground  of  its  sublimest  triumphs.  'Fhe  Bible 
Christian  exceedingly  rejoices  in  such  historical 
periods,  as  evidence  that  “ the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent rcignelK  and  that  “ lie  who  hath  no  coun- 
selloT,”  yet  “docth  his  pleasure,  not  only  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  above,  but  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  beneath.” 

Some  such  means  of  regeneration  may  be  in  store 
for  us.  In  philosophizing,  however,  on  the  subject, 
we  are  confined  to  the  sphere  of  know  n human  in- 
fluences. These  may  sometimes  exhibit  a rapid 
renovating  cnergy^as  tran.'^ient,  how’cver,  as  it  is 
boasting  and  vehement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
enormous  excess  of  political  corruption,  as  it  breaks 
out  in  some  intolerable  aspect,  may  give  ri.se  to 
sudden  effort-s  at  reform.  But  such  will  be  mostly 
of  a spasmodic  character.  Called  out  by  some  im- 
mediate mischief  directly  affecting  tha  more  selfish 
or  tangible  interests  of  the  innnediate  community, 
this  sudden  display  of  public  virtue  will  be  as  quick 
in  its  decay  as  in  its  growth.  It  flames  up  against 
some  corrupt  scheme  for  a railroad  in  Broadway, 
while  its  selfish  stupidity  utterly  ignores  the  fact, 
that  the  immense  patronage  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment has  l>acome  openly  and  avowedly  the  the- 
atre of  a political  stock-Jobbiivg  as  much  worse  than 
the  former  as  the  interests  affected  arc  more  import- 
ant in  their  nature,  and  the  corrupt  example  more 
deeply  and  extensively  demoralizing.  The  munic- 


ipal agents,  against  whom  its  wrath  is  especially 
directed,  are  not  worse  than  the  mass  of  active 
politicians.  They  have  only  acted  on  the  same 
principle  that  underlies  the  universal  political  cor- 
ruption. It  has  been  their  fault,  or,  it  might  be  saul, 
their  imprudence,  that  w hilc  working  in  some  lesser 
sphere,  and  more  exposed  to  the  nearest  observa- 
tion, they  have  given  to  that  princi])le  what  seems 
a premature  and  startling  development.  The  evil 
lies  deeper  than  this,  arid  is,  therefore,  beyond  th« 
reach  of  any  such  temporary  and  spasmodic  ^remo- 
dies. 

When  all  offices  in  the  National  and  State  gov- 
ernments arc  bought  and  sold — when  they  are  open- 
ly regarded  as  the  rew  ards  of  partisan  services,  and 
this  partisan  service  itself  sinks  down  until  it  be- 
comes nothing  else  than  efforts  made  to  pmeure  for 
the  chief  manai^ers  of  the  gambling  concern  that  power 
of  distribution  from  which  the  highest  stations  ara 
supposed  to  derive  their  main  or  only  value — when 
the  sentiment  reigns  triumphant,  as  though  it  wera 
the  national  motto,  “ To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,'*  and  a place  in  Congress  is  distinctly 
sought  because  it  is  one  in  which  a man  “ cun  maka 
a great  deal  of  money,”  why  should  we  think  it 
strange  if  a Common  Council  of  a city  present  a 
miniature  picture  of  the  same  vilcne.ss,  and  seek  lo 
turn  to  some  similar  corrupt  account  the  opportu- 
nities and  influences  which  their  stations  may  confer 
upon  them.  A sudden  fit  of  reforming  zeal  may 
check  this  lesser  evil,  or  even  put  it  down  for  ono 
or  two  years,  but  as  long  as  the  more  remote  and 
universal  cause  is  not  removed,  will  these  munici- 
pal mischiefs  grow  up  again,  in  spite  of  all  spas- 
modic efforls  to  the  contrary.  They  arc  but  symp- 
toms of  the  general  disease,  and  it  is  only  an  egre- 
gious quackery  that  would  profess  to  cure  these 
pustules  w hile  the  old  plague  remains  unhealed.  In 
spile  of  salves,  and  blisters,  and  caustics,  or  ampu- 
tations even,  the  old  sore  in  the  bones,  the  “ rotten- 
ness under  the  scar,”  as  Socrates  styles  it,  will 
break  out  again.  We  may  even  fear  that  all  dab- 
bling with  them  will  only  make  them  worse,  unless 
in  some  W'ay  the  whole  system,  or  blood  of  the  body 
politic,  can  be  purged  and  purified. 

As  achief  remedy,  how'cver,  not  only  for  municipal 
but  for  national  evils,  some  would  earnestly  urge 
upon  all  “respectable  citizen.s”  the  duty  of  attending 
the  “ primary”  political  meetings,  a.s  they  are  called. 
All  the  immediate  mischief,  it  is  maintained,  and 
W’ith  some  truth  too,  comes  from  the  class  of  men 
who  may  be  said  to  make  politics  their  trade  ; or  who, 
at  least,  are  not,  in  general,  known  to  have  any  other 
— the  men  w ho  get  up  conventions  and  manage  therui 
who  prepare  circulars,  who  nominate  committeea, 
who  draw  up  resolutions,  who  arrange  the  order  of 
business  for  primary  meetings  j who  are,  in  a word, 
and  lo  give  them  their  most  descriptive  title,  the  Prv- 
fessors  of  Political  Kngineering,  ever  employed  in 
keeping  smoothly  oiled  all  tlie  wheels  and  machinery 
of  political  parties.  These  men  abound  in  our  cities  j 
they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  chief  country  towns  ; 
they  have  their  representatives  in  every  vilbige  that 
can  maintain  a porter-house  with  a screened  bar,  or 
a back  room  for  private  as  well  as  political  gam- 
blers. Wc  all  know  them,  and  how  actively  they 
arc  ever  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the  country,  while 
the  great  mass  of  our  sober  citizens  arc  occupied 
with  their  professional  or  domestic  concerns,  only 
giving  to  politics  the  time  necessary  for  going  to  tbs 
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polls  and  depositing  their  voles.  Now,  as  a rem- 
cdy  for  this,  it  is  quite  common  for  some  of  our 
journals,  of  llic  belter  class,  to  come  out  annually 
with  a warm  exhortation  to  the  “ respectable  citi- 
zens” to  attend  the  primary  meetings,  and  by  their 

respectability”  and  their  numbers  to  abate  this 
growing  nuisance.  Nothing  would  seem  fairer, 
nothing  more  plausible,  notliingmore  likely  to  prove 
an  easy  and  effectual  remedy.  Let  then  the  “ re- 
spectable men”  turn  out,  and  thwart  the  demagogues, 
or  else  forever  after  hold  their  peace. 

There  is,  however,  a small  practical  difhculty 
which  we  wonder  that  some  of  the  zealous  advo- 
cates of  this  remedy — experienced  as  they  must  be 
— have  not  foreseen.  It  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  our  popular 
bodies,  and  the  unavoidable  methods  of  procedure 
in  our  popular  elections.  Our  own  conviction  of 
this  was  derived  from  an  experience  that  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  We  once  concluded  to  comply 
with  one  of  these  annual  recommendations.  Re- 
garding ourselves  as  fairly  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination, “ respectable  citizens,”  wc  resorted, 
on  the  evening  advertised,  to  the  place  designated 
in  the  ward  (one  of  the  most  respectable  w ards  in 
the  city),  expecting  to  find  that  others  of  the  same 
respectable  class  had  been  induced,  perhaps  by  the 
same  earnest  exhortation,  to  adopt  a similar  course. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  give  the  details  of 
that  meeting,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  acts  and  charac- 
ters of  those  who  were  its  self-constituted  man- 
agers. Sufficient  to  say,  that  we  left  it  with  the 
strongest  conviction  that  in  this  quarter,  at  least, 
the  evil  was  irrernedialile  w ithout  an  entire  idxilish- 
ment  of  the  system,  and  that,  even  in  that  case,  the 
probabilities  w ere  that  something  to  tlic  full  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  would  soon  grow  up  in  its  place.  On 
our  way  home  from  this  primary  cradle  of  lil'crty, 
the  question  came  up — What  would  be  the  probable 
result  if  all  the  “respectable  people”  of  our  ward, 
and  belonging  to  our  respectable  party,  had  take  n 
the  advice  of  the  journal,  and  repaired  to  the  porter- 
house in  which  the  meeting  was  advertised  to  l>c 
held,  thus  niindiering  hundreds,  and  p(?rlirip9  thou- 
sands, instead  of  the  dozen  young  men  who  actually 
composed  it  ? What  would  be  the  consequence  if^, 
in  some  spasmodic  fit  of  reljprming  enthusiasm,  this 
had  been  the  case  throughout  our  city  and  land  ? 
Why,  certainly,  on  such  a supposition,  these  priinaiy' 
meetings,  as  far  as  the  party  is  concerned,  would 
lake  the  place  of  the  formal  election.  II(  nee,  for 
tlic  practical  dispatch  of  business,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  a like  machinery  back  of  the  primary 
caucus,  having  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  ward 
meeting  sustains  to  the  city  and  State  conventions, 
and  these  to  the  final  result  through  the  ballot-box. 
In  ather  words,  there  must  be  a meeting  provisioaal 
to  the  primary  meeting,  and,  therefore,  still  more 
primary — if  the  [laradox  may  be  allowed.  There 
must  be  a caucus  for  the  caucu.s,  an  esoteric  or  more 
interior  conclave  to  prepare  business,  to  get  up  reso- 
lutions, to  arrange  nominating  committees,  & c.  dec. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  all  the  “ res pf^ct able 
citizens”  without  should  ejaim  to  have  a sliare  in 
these  primary  prorre  dings,  what  a mo.st  clumsy,  not 
to  say  paradoxical  and  utterly  impracticable  affair 
that  would  l>c.  We  think  of  the  Athenian  Ecclesiop  ; 
but  they  were  not  caucuses  for  nominating  candi- 
dates, or  for  contriving  platforms.  They  were  as- 
■emblies  to  decide  directly  on  public  measures,  to 
declare  war,  to  vote  public  works,  to  ostracise  polit- 
ical offenders.  They  were  the  enthusiastic  gather- 
ings of  an  enthusiastic  people,  having  nothing  ebe 


to  do  because  the  poorest  democrat  among  them  had 
slaves  enough  to  perform  all  his  w'ork,  and  hence  ever 
engaged,  during  the  very  transient  period  of  their 
democratic  prosperity,  in  some  measure  of  foreign 
or  domestic  policy  which  had  an  immediate  and  ex- 
citing interest  for  every  member  of  that  little  repub- 
lic. They  were  not  at  all  like  our  caucuses ; and 
yet  we  have  no  obscure  intimations  that  these  larger 
collections  had  other  meetings  behind  them,  in  the 
porter-house  committee  rooms  of  Athens,  in  which 
the  Cleoiw,  the  Alcibiadcs,  or  other  rheiores  of  the 
day,  prepared  business  for  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  masses. 

The  thing  is  inevitable.  There  must  he  an  ante- 
chamber to  the  large  hall  of  meeting.  There  must 
be  a caucus  back  of  the  caucus,  and  where  would 
the  management  of  all  this  fall,  but  into  the  hands 
of  those  of  w hom  wc  have  so  often  and  so  freely 
spoken — the  class  w hom  w e have  styled  **  politicians 
by  trade  ” the  men  w'ho  so  kindly  give — what  honest, 
indu.slrious,  useful  citizens  can  not  give — their 
whole  time  and  whole  souls,  what  souls  they  have, 
to  the  public  interest — the  men  so  unselfish  as  to 
neglect  every  other  ordinary  mode  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  while  watching  over  the  nation,  and  pro- 
viding with  sleepless  vigilance  for  the  performance 
of  that  important  trust  w^hich  the  masses  are  so  apt 
to  overlook — the  right  selection  of  the  right  kind  of 
men  to  fill  the  public  offices.  The  thing,  we  say, 
is  inevitable.  Wc  must  stop  somewhere  at  a secret 
and  irresponsible  caucus  of  a few'  managers,  or  there 
must  be  primary  meeting  back  of  primarv'  meeting 
and  primary  meeting  back  of  that,  and  so  on,  to  what 
some  philosophers  have  styled  a regrtssus  ad  infini^ 
turn. 

A reform  party  of  any  kind,  a native  American 
[)arty,  a Liberty  party,  even  a Maine  Law  party,  is 
just  as  likely  to  fall  into  this  course  of  proceeding 
as  any  other.  Indeed  it  can  not  help  it ; if  it  would 
be  a party  having  any  thing  more  than  the  most 
transient  influence,  it  must  have  its  managing  par- 
tisans. Let  it  start  ever  so  pure,  or  Ik*  ever  so 
conservative  in  its  inception,  it  w ill,  in  time,  furnish 
a place  for  these  disinterested  patriots.  The  spon- 
tancou.s  and  universal  enthusiasm  that  in  the  be- 
ginning requires  so  little  concert  of  organization, 
will,  eventually,  cool  dowm  to  a state  where  the 
managing  machinery  becomes  a necessarj’^  pKiwcr 
wdlbout  which  every  such  political  combinatioa 
must  inevitably  cease  to  exist. 

I'hc  truth  is,  and  we  might  as  well  admit  it  at 
once — the  political  action  of  every  government, 
w'hatevcr  may  be  its  form,  whether  openly  oligarch- 
ic, or  professedly  more  or  less  popular,  i.s  ever  con- 
ducted l>y  a few'.  Wc  mean  not  now  the  ostensible 
holders  of  its  offices,  but  the  |K>w-er,  be  it  open  or 
concealed,  on  which  the  tenure  of  those  offices  de- 
pends. The  few  have  ever  ruled,  as  the  frwr  do  yet 
rule,  or  all  history  is  false.  No  forms  in  themselves 
can  effectually  guard  against  the  oligarchical  ten- 
dency. Even  the  press  may  be  so  constituted  as 
to  conduce  to  this  end  more  than  the  physical  pow- 
er of  standing  armies.  What  is  called  public  seiv- 
tirnent  may  be  notliing  more  than  a part  of  the 
artificial  machinery  hy  which  tVie  managing  few 
direct  not  merely  the  action^  as  in  despotic  states, 
but  the  very  thinking  of  the  managed  many.  Wc 
see,  as  yet,  no  signs  of  any  thing  in  the  state  of  the 
human  family  which  is  likely  to  do  away  with  this 
tendency,  or  to  dispense  with  this  apparent  law  of 
the  political  relations.  How  then  shall  this  small 
portion  be  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  most  purity 
a^d  intclligenoei  to  be  most  free  from  the  inffuenot 
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who  takitfe  Ui*!jtr  stohd  upon  the  editor iar  waiteli  peraiciOUs.  It  would  not  l)e  wordi  f«bu|Urt|^  wrrv^i^ 
low  Of  ? Wbo^art  ihem  u{M)n  ihia  im^wttant  pOat,  not  ku  goncrral,  and  oftontirrtftj  ao  eiptrwVni^^^iy 
liTul  what  aerunty  i»  there  for  ihctr  j<>5Mi easing  the  forth.  What  ^ditionsl  wij^dom  can 
poopor  qualifieatiwia  for  so  responsihle  an  o^.e?  acqaita|iy  getting  Wbind  an  iviitorial  feaWo^^ 

Now  th«rc  ia  hurdty  a denominotion  of  religionists  there  is  aomrboW)  in  theao  in*^ampliohay  w t 
fch?it  does  not  present  some  pipd|.c  in  this  Teapect,  ^r  granted  that  there  ia  acniallyv  aotiwr  jsjaitA  iA- 
qf  which  the  press  is  entirely  dealitwtft*  Almoai  cftease  tif  aapifttce,  and  that  many  att  tn<i«ride,*l. 
nll  oftheuij  in  some  way^olFejr  to  the  poWicft  primn  vrboac  opinions,  under  other  «)fcnltosiaffi^^ 
facie  etfrtiiicttOt  derrring;  more  or  jas$  table  from  would  rtol  stoplo  hoar.  becomii^s  jiUrldrnfjr  Wft^^^ 
erTiam  puliljc  fhfma^  ot  inodea  of  appointment,  nf  prnfupdiiy,  and  clodicd  with  AjDipi?  tind 
through  wbeh  tfo  c^tnn^  person  may  add  sentatitfe  authority,  when  h«  the  c^t2r- 

the  sanction  of ^ wisdom  to  his  tn-  rial  tripod.  v . • 

dividual  teachfw.  But  of  anyinch  guarrantce,l^to  Wa  might  mention  anciihef  liung  tfes' 

tiiH  hi^f  pr  how<^er  ftrti-hlo  it  may  we  ciin  not  trlcnca!  older  have  the  adrantigi?  of 
detect  the  teast  t race  in  the  editorial  orderi  Self-  Of  the  presa.  It  is  the  mistfertiinis  of  th«r 

eleetod,  %clf*coraTnisai(>n€Ki,  self 'educated,  at  least  they  can  hold  ofliecr.  Theii  fct^ 

as  fsif  M Iheif  pmfeasfontil  dotici  are  ccmccmed>r—  wete  kindly  npUcfed  fiom  tins  s»*  t fcrnnAittm  ^ 
for  we  h*Ve  rio  etiitorml  seimnaries  like iWsrhitola  many  of  our  SiWe  oa  the  gronwd uf 

of  the  ptiesthoofl^teir-ordained,  »elf-inst»yed)  sell*  their  hut  the  cure  of  nouls.  ^ Nctw"  ibe  ediUw , 
consecnited,  they  come  hefore  the  putdic  dc*  guardka  at  onr  cird  and  tnligiovi^ 

mand  to  received  as  the  ag  wouhi  ho  »Mpjw«t?d  ij^y  many  to  have  a iw&«dr 

wRlifioneii  on  the  wails  of  the  -AiKu/.  as  ulkjge  r rmrf  strangely*  bappi4nb«:d< 

being  iu  fact  specikOy  chai^odv  among  iMr:  of jtcr  Hybkftt  they  we^;  the  each 

most  importntit  diiltea,  With  the  ardtierjitif.^  hr  tr  is  the  misAxrinti’ertb^^ 

archiepmcopnl  ofHoc  of  **  wnVcIvimj  the.  shepherd’s*''  say,  oiTeti'itoirSr  iJtey  nwiy  hold  o€Sco,  <h«i  tbey  * 
themiwtlves..  Sven  the  mettoest  among  lh;eiD~4tnd  may  hdhOTne  errgafis,'*  Umt  they  may  H«v»  a.sture 
certsiBly  ttfert*  5«Te  home  to  whom  the  epithet  may  of  ihp.piihlio  printing.  Butiotake  likher  ^i^d  inere. 

«ppiied?--^flriU  ifrite  frothy  pjwagraidia  | \ if  the  Church  has  fail^^  iM  some 

press  jts  in  the  state,  fwinitt  fjpIf'Otdained  ediKiri^  apw- 

of  iwogiittss,  this  security  ngninsl  tl^v  a compt  ntttion,ora  uatiari 

rver  going  tkdk  b /harharism.  'I^ey  newspaper^  nepresemtiT^  whsl  it  jrrih 

u|H»n  the  vn**  im^  of  the  newspaptfr  as  j fei»ei  to  rt?pre»cntv  may  iui  the  most  porps^rbil  air- 

art  educsi^«r  of  the  people*,  Its  incrutiip^i^  a tcndoivcy  'f’he  tka^t 

irr  the  fmnily,  the  grea^  light  U many  upright -emd  honorsible  t^ditorii;  striv- 

out  the  land,  the  darkness  it  k cha.>r*u  iu  chartge  and  «vert  it,  doets  rmi 

tlusiigh  they  were  in  fsei  a separate  poslrion.  We  may  sey  a( eome  thiaf  they  hare 

fcntiwledge  and  virtue,  insiead  of  being  mcteir  in-  r i«?e«  learned  fro  inSat^eK^^  tp  iheirver? 

dividfoal  men  hariqg  metal  types  against  {Hjliticai  ronupti^ii^  nni^ 

crpuiions  which  others  are  content  to  ViXih^  in- 

VTe  arc  not  afraid  cf  licing  mistakCri  ^ ^he  cuidfufisifttt  ‘T^rey  mua; 

of  thc4ie  reuirtrks,  Thj^  lictref  pAf  t i\e  caption  of  etery  refotming:  cditq^n’Si),  (W 

profossion  mnst  see,  «t  bnec^  thift  v political  homily,  that  the  pfsople  .w 

well  a«  their  pertinency,  Thi^y  t*A^  the  mesaea  nbithe^as  virt«««q* 

bury  and  yveri  absunJiiy  of  the  they  atc^  represiSite^I  tp  W: 

toe:frpoee.  They  must  fCel,  top,  tho;  howvirer.  will  not  be  likely  to  fe;^ 

which  they  thetnselvrs  are  made  to  suffer,  wfien  officc^f  or  eiieit  influence  in  any  polUical  party 
dulluess,^  or  iguofani^c,  Of  4»ehoncsty,^^^^  hides  its  the  one  they  will  he  denounced  ns  open 
own  imUridual  defleicneiss*  and  tkfortnitics  under  by  the  other  aa  indtstreer  and  dang crwiai 
whal  may  bir  called  the  cpllcctiTc  or  profnssinnat  They  will  not  he  dwtinguiahed  s-s  ft#e  l«n£(deis  mi 
^riicc.  There  oare  wewspapemyrnong  tisv  dail^  platforms  i they  will  ha»'c little  or  no  Tspiftxikm  (oft 

Athfdily,  that  might  with  alljusucd  W^c^^  \h«l  wonditm*  oratory  which  is  display^rd  Wa  the 

public  lights  and  pnifUc  guiditv.^  They  stumpvUt  the  poliumil  dinner,  ot  ut  those  xnrwt  dis- 

vynly  the  vehicles  al  new's  Collected,  at  grtat  inh&rwsierl  mc4ting>  wfeirh  arc  hfld  to  biouet  of 

piittac  from  aU  porta  Imi  of  moral,;  hiit  italian 

pbUtical,  and  phiiowpWcal  discussions  Aif  rure  Besidi«,theini^ely  {ioliliOa(tnewspa]kffitii^^ 
merit,  We.  hs  vn  read  leading  aiticlua  in  lome  of  magnifies  the  veiy  tendcnry  ftom  which  rtwruptwa  , 
the  Kew  Ybrli  papers  that  migbl  be  ranked  among  lakes  iu  origin,  and  irnisi  fomipf  nwiufy  ilow . We 
liwary  age.  Such  can  mean  the i^riidepc^y  to  nmke  the  polU^  the  bsghw^ 

nor  have  tht-rr  waiiie  o veriated  m rich  aoufces  of  life , a sMbjpot  to  w'ldif.h  wi*  haro  jairwtdy  uBoM,  as 

insimcixon  lo  the  family  and  the  aohool,  A sim-  one  to  whibh  w«  faopfHi  to  w^unj  etr  itotoe  diiber  ots 

ilar  pmiac  might  be  awarded  to  well  conducted  easion.  0ui  we  havic  lrespa;«sj^d  ilm 

journals  in  tn;ahy  of  our  ocmnlry  towns.  Bat  when  ial  limito.  There  are  yet  ihs  ictpics'  uf  Sflbinauir^ 
a Ukf  clklm  te  put  in,  us  we  frequently  find  H andtheGnspel-Hlhe  SchcwljKudthcCbujadi-^ 
done;  by  some<if  the  flash  papers  of  the  city,  or  by  have  almudy  been  Vp>g  upotj  our  Bdriio^s  Taldr 
ev.{‘iy  Batons wilf1>aaetto  Or  Btons will  Indepcndeul  nearly  as  lorig  as  the  tale  pf  the  Bnde 
Ihkl  fights  ihe  haWles  of  the  Buffs  tm»lt  Blues  in  the  reTiiained  rrtthe  pi^on-hohMi  of  the  Drawv*r.  tf  ^ 
rural  di!rtriOto>ihA  a become  simply  ludt-  ruedeTu  tony  nm  hnif*  become  uf  ouir 

crfriiM,  if  ^uW  only  riew  it  aside  from  the  mis-  iq  tbns  mattor,  they  may  lonU  Alic  topmof 
chief  ahdVdi^iOraliiMrioii  ihui:  flow  from  this  itwpii-  editoriftl  notes ; Or  an  mtownitig  -uauiber  muf  V 
dent  :asjatm|pgioa  of  phcriTesaionsl  wisdom  of  orderiy  oifkmpifed  with  scienrifle  or  lifcvary  - 

grttoe,  of  moty  riffetteit,  m 

ttis,  infaut*thto YoVy elwmagainsi whichweA^n-  condirion  of  oUr  (tounl'iy  ^4ia  bt-  ctf  htghrt 
tend,  OB  not  only  fahe,  but  politimlUy  snd  mumUy  value  thmxx  thove  on  which  we  Hava  been  dwaUio^ 
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Even  as  we  lake  our  seat,  and  clear  a spot  upon 
our  tabic,  whereon  we  may  place  squire  of  Bath 
paper,  and  our  olfice  ink-horn,  we  fall  to  moralizing 
upon  that  wonderful  progress  of  modern  times,  which 
we  call  civilization,  and  which  brings  to  our  view, 
each  month,  through  this  mixed  mass  that  lies  strew- 
ed around  us,  the  actions  and  the  thought  of  the 
furthermost  countries  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Think  of  it  for  a moment,  my  gentle  lady  or  my 
breakfasting  broker,  that  what  you  are  now  reading, 
and  are  to  run  through,  with  your  hot  roll,  or  your 
purse-netting,  is  gleaned  from  a score  of  journals,  in 
four  different  tongues,  printed  in  ten  different  coun- 
tries, and  wafted  hither  on  floating  palaces,  that 
travel  by  dint  of  great  iron  muscles  moved  by  steam, 
and  all  within  the  month,  in  which  you  have  been 
living,  and  gossiping,  and  trading,  as  if  no  such 
great  agencies  were  at  work,  and  no  such  comer 
pen-driver  to  catch  the  breath  of  ruAor  under  his 
office  cobwebs,  and  weave  it  out  into  two,  three,  or 
four  pages  of  careless  chit-chat ! 

Pray  \)e  grateful,  and  kindly,  and  patient,  and  we 
will  hold  up  our  budget,  in  changing  fashions,  so 
that  you  may  see,  one  afler  another,  the  action  and 
the  thought  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  as  they 
labor  and  talk  in  the  journals  at  our  feet.  What  can 
we  call  it  better  than  Our  Kaleidoscope? 

Date  yourself  back  then  several  weeks  (for  when 
you  read  this,  our  informing  journals  will  bear  that 
date)  and  look  first  upon  foggy,  noisy,  gloomy  Lon- 
don. 

The  lamps  are  lit  at  mid-day,  so  dense  is  the 
cloud  of  smoke  and  mist ; and  the  omnibuses,  toiling 
slowly  along,  never  venture  out  of  a trot ; and  (he 
oabmen  are  shouting  on  every  side,  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  own  cabs  from  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  steamers  on  the  Thames,  arc  lying  pant- 
ing at  the  docks,  not  venturing  in  the  gloom  to  make 
their  trips  along  the  river.  The  Queen  is  away  from 
it  all,  in  her  snug  country-house  of  Osborne,  where 
the  fog  indeed  follows  her,  but  without  the  smoke. 
She  can  not  see,  even  with  her  best  Dolland  glasses, 
the  ships  that  lie  in  the  dock  of  Portemouih,  and 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Solent  a thick  cloud 
rests,  out  of  which  come  the  sound  of  ships’  bells 
striking  the  watches,  or  shrill  whistles  of  warning 
from  some  leviathan  steamer,  bound  home  from 
Gibraltar  or  from  the  West  Indies.  The  little 
prince,  a stout  boy,  maybe  in  the  sailor  costume, 
which  both  he  and  the  Queen-mother  admire,  is 
frolicking  in  the  Home  Park ; and  the  demure  prin- 
cess, juAt  entering  upon  the  middle  of  her  teens,  very 
innocent  of  the  political  gossip  which  even  now 
assigiis  her  as  a bride  to  die  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  is  at  her  drawing  lesson  in  the  Osborne 
Ubiary. 

Prince  Albert  may  possibly  be  taking  a morning 
drive  through  the  grounds,  when  a message  recalls 
him,  and  the  news  arrives  that  Palmerston  has 
thrown  up  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  Aberdeen  has 
oome  down,  to  bring  his  resignation,  and  to  talk  over 
with  the  Queen,  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  East. 

Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  crisis  in  England ; nor, 
if  report  speaks  true,  is  the  Queen  insensible  to  the 
weight  of  even  slight  influences,  but  shows  an 
anxious  air  that  does  her  honor.  She  knows,  as 
well  as  the  steadiest  reader  in  the  North  and  South 
American  Coffee-room  by  the  Bank,  that  the  people 
of  are  very  mu^  queatioaing  if  the  Atwr- 


deen  Government  hai«i  siiown  the  proper  iiei  ve  ai  d 
resoluiion  in  this  Eastern  matter;  and  she  knov..» 
that  all  of  the  members  of  her  cabinet  are  holding 
office  in  the  face  of  more  abuse  and  scandalous 
violence  of  language,  than  has  been  poured  on  any 
ministry  since  the  days  of  the  old  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

She  knows  that  the  strongest  naval  armament 
since  the  days  of  Trafalgar,  is  floating  in  the  Bos- 
porus; and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  a Turkish 
squadron,  which  was  nominally  at  least  the  ally  of 
this  great  naval  armament,  has  been  cut  in  pieces 
almost  under  their  guns.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
she  is  beginning  to  feel  that  her  gray -headed  coun- 
selor Aberdeen,  has  shown  himself  too  languid  in 
this  affair,  and  that  a bold  push  of  the  fleet  at  a much 
earlier  day  would  have  saved  inunense  anxiety  and 
cost.  She  recalls,  perhaps  with  regret,  the  recollec- 
tion of  a letter  written  in  her  own  hand  to  Lord 
Rcdcliffc,  begging  him  to  leave  no  means  untried  for 
avoiding  the  necessities  of  war.  Aberdeen  himself 
wears  a look  of  trouble  ; and  though  anxious  to  per- 
suade himself  and  the  Queen,  that  Palmerston  has 
resigned  solely  on  account  of  objection  to  the  new 
Reform  Bill  of  the  ministry,  he  can  hardly  avoid  a 
secret  conviction  that  Palmerston,  with  his  proclivi- 
ty toward  quick  and  energetic  action,  and  love  of 
popular  applause,  is  very  tired  of  connection  with  a 
cabinet  which,  however  firm  it  may  be,  has  shown 
no  vigorous  resolve,  and  is  losing  every  day  the 
hearty  support  of  the  country.  Even  the  old,  sub- 
stantial men,  who  represent  that  vast  commercial 
interest  to  which  war  would  give  so  great  a shock, 
are  beginning  to  perceive  that  nerve  and  vigor  would 
perhaps  have  brought  matters  to  a termination  ear- 
lier, although  at  the  risk  of  a little  blood-letting. 
And  humanitarians  themselves,  who  would  have 
periled  every  thing  for  the  immunities  of  peace,  are 
now  half  persuaded  that  submission  is  not  the 
surest  way  to  elude  hostilities. 

Therefore  (for  these  are  surely  reasons  sufficient), 
an  air  of  joyous  entertainment  does  not  reign  over 
the  circle  at  Osborne  ; and  the  shadow  of  some  great 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  England,  may  possibly  be 
foretokened  in  that  murky  cloud  which  stretches 
from  London  to  the  Isle  of  W ight,  and  which  wraps 
people  and  prince  in  its  folds. 

The  pleasant  theories  started  not  many  years 
ago,  and  oldy  illustrated  by  the  wood-cuts  of  Punch, 
wherein  Kings  were  playing  cards  and  drinking 
wine  together,  while  their  armies  were  slaughtering 
each  other  by  thousands ; — the  theories  that  wan 
were  destructive  and  needless,  and  must  go  by, 
w'ere  based  unfortunately  on  the  hypothesis  tl^ 
men  were  more  Christian  and  honest,  and  possess- 
ed of  more  common  sense,  than  they  really  prove 
to  be. 

Ambition  seems  to  be  of  the  same  stalking,  and 
un-church-like  habits  as  ever : and  before  Europe 
has  smoked  the  thought,  an  alliance  of  the  Russian 
Czar  brings  upon  the  field  of  Asian  warfare,  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  Persian  soldiers.  This 
thought  is  not  a pleasant  one,  either  for  the  count- 
ing-rooms of  Lombard  Street,  or  for  the  boudoir  of 
her  Majesty  at  Osborne  House.  England  has  a 
bad  aspect  in  the  Persian  capital,  and  her  Eastern 
possessions  touch  too  nearly  upon  the  realm  of  the 
infidel  Caliph,  to  permit  any  growth  of  friendliness. 

While  resting  our  eye  upon  the  present  phase  of 
English  thought,  it  may  not  be  wholly  unwise  to 
direct  attention  to  that  severe  tone  of  denunciation 
which  Just  now  shows  itself  in  the  columns  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Standard ; and  to  compare  it  with 
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the  lectures  which  ihe  Londaii  journals  occasion- 
ally favor  us  with,  upon  our  side  of  the  water.  We 
feel  very  sure  that  such  epithets  as  “abandoned 
men,”  “wretched  hirelings”  would  surprise  even 
the  most  earnest  opposition  newspaper  reader  in 
America,  if  applied  to  a party  in  power:  and  yet 
the  courteous  press  of  London  is  neither  ashamed 
to  employ,  and  to  repeat  them,  with  respect  to  the 
acting  cabinet  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  only  in  London  and  at  Osborne  House,  is  the 
war  anxiety  seen  and  felt ; but  all  over  England, 
wherever  reading  men  arc  found— not  so  plentifully 
as  with  us — ^tho  talk  and  the  feelings  centre  upon 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  affairs.  The  opera-house, 
as  well  as  the  counting-room  and  country  villas, 
are  alive  with  the  inquiries  which  each  day’s  mail 
excites  : and  thousands  of  mothers  in  England  are 
regarding  very  tearfully  the  time  when  the  sons, 
who  float  now  very  safely  in  the  Bosporus,  will 
be  perhaps  under  the  guns  of  Sebastopol. 

Meantime,  while  half  the  thought  of  the  British 
world  is  centred  in  the  seas  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  giant  habit  of  their  life  paces  on  in  its  old 
ways : the  dull,  dim  Court  of  Chancery,  w^hich 
Bleak  House  has  brought  to  the  vengeful  thoughts 
of  thousands  who  have  never  put  foot  in  London, 
sits,  and  idles,  and  prevaricates,  and  absorbs,  and 
defends  itself.  The  untaught  millions  of  country- 
workers  are  trimming  their  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  threshing  the  wheat  they  can  never  feed  upon ; 
and  shivering  under  mud-walls  which  they  have  not 
the  means  to  renew  ; and  bidding  adieu  to  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  sail  for  a foreign  exile — more  for- 
lunate,  perhaps,  if  they  die  in  going.  The  “ hounds 
meet,”  and  the  criinson-cor^'-d  huntsmen,  in  the 
frosty,  bracing  weather  of  o auary  (for  there  the 
journals  date),  forget  the  war  topic  in  the  glee  of  a 
“ good  run.”  The  country  parsons  join  in  the  hunt, 
or,  lacking  a good  firm  seat,  they  appear  at  the 
smoking  dinner  which  comes  after ; and  on  Sunday, 
in  the  Parish  church — ^hung  now  with  the  linger- 
ing holly  and  mistletoe  of  Christmas — pray  Heaven 
to  spare  us  **from  all  inordinate  and  sinful  affec- 
tions, and  from  battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudden 
death.” 

Boys,  gay  and  rollicking — if  they  have  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  and  of  park-rambling ; but  thin  and 
pale-faced,  if  they  grow  up  by  the  mines  of  Wigan, 
or  the  dark  factories  of  Stockport — are  just  recov- 
ering from  their  carousals  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, or  with  sullen  faces  slipping  gloomily  back  to 
the  spindles  or  the  pits  of  coal. 

And  as  the  country  reader  runs  his  eye  over  this, 
let  him  bless  God,  that  no  such  strange  and  mocking 
contrasts  belong  to  the  system  of  American  society  ; 
and  that  where  they  occur  they  are  but  the  acci- 
dents of  fortune,  which  are  incident  to  the  lot  of 
humanity  every  where.  Nor  shall  the  captious 
reader  retort  upon  us  here  any  belying  hint  of  our 
negro-labor : which,  through  all  the  Christmas  sea- 
OOA  is  exuberant  with  an  outburst  of  frolic  and  of 
eamusing,  that  once  seen  or  heard  lingers  in  the 
memory  as  the  very  type  of  mirth. 

Laying  aside  all  talk  of  the  system  of  negro-servi- 
tude—which  has  no  place  in  our  Kaleidoscope  view 
of  things  European — we  do  believe  that,  judging  by 
outward  tokens  of  cheer  and  of  content,  there  exists 
nowhere  in  America  a laboring  population,  whose 
merriment  would  not  put  to  the  blush  the  sordid, 
miserable  air  of  the  colliers  or  miners  of  England. 

But  even  with  this  word  of  rejoicing  on  our  pen, 
we  are  eompelled  to  trace  one  other  turn  of  the 
Britiah  thought,  «t  the  date  of  the  opening  yeev, 


which  in  the  mentioning  calls  up  a little  tingling 
of  shame.  Mississippi  has  repudiated,  as  it  were 
afresh,  her  bonds.  'l'h«  name  of  Mississippi  it 
quoted  in  all  British  journals,  and  requoted  all  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  the  State  which  has 
voted  not  to  pay  her  debts.  At  least  so  runs  the 
rumor  in  the  papers ; and  we  find  little  squibs  of 
invective,  rendered  into  French,  in  the  Journals  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  into  Italian,  in  those 
of  Genoa  and  of  Milan. 

This,  if  untrue,  is  unpleasant : and  were  we  just 
now  a traveler  in  those  regions  with  bills  to  pay,  as 
of  necessity  we  should  hare,  we  would  prefer 
writing  our  name  as  simple  American,  rather  than 
as  Mississippian. 

The  misfortune  of  a bad  name  is  all  the  worse, 
since  there  is  so  much  of  genuine  hospitality  and 
liberality  to  be  encountered  by  a stranger  all  over 
that  same  state  of  Mississippi.  This,  however, 
naturally  counts  for  very  little  with  those  who  in 
a far-away  land  bought  her  bonds,  and  now  find 
themselves  beggared  by  the  bargain.  If  our  debtor 
is  a stout,  good-humored  fellow , who  makes  a joke 
of  his  indebtedness,  and  runs  up  bills  that  he  never 
pays,  we  come  in  time  to  find  him  out,  and  listen 
to  his  jokes,  but  never  to  his  wants.  He  passes 
current,  it  may  be,  for  a long  time  in  society,  though 
appearing  in  more  shabby  clothes  than  at  the  first, 
and  subsides  into  an  inoffensive,  but  very  soaky 
kind*of  Mr.  Skimpole.  But  it  is  different  when  m 
man  of  good  family,  with  brothers  and  sisters  roll- 
ing in  w'cnlth,  and  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a large 
income,  refuses  contumaciously  to  pay  the  small 
debts  which  he  contracted  when  be  was  a poor 
man.  And  it  docs  seem  to  us  that,  under  such  cir> 
cumstances,  his  own  brothers  ought  to  try  and 
shame  him  into  more  of  manliness  ; W'hatever  claims 
he  should  set  up,  of  having  contracted  the  debt  is  s 
maudlin  fir,  when  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  be 
was  doing.  The  best  way  to  resent  the  insults  oQ 
creditors,  is  to  pay  them  what  you  owe. 

Yet  once  again  befora  easting  off  our  eye  alio* 
gather  from  the  British  capital,  we  will  give  oas 
side  glance  into  a strangely  decorated  Hall  upos 
the  right  side  of  Piccadilly,  nearly  facing  you,  as 
yon  pass  out  of  the  Burlington  Arcade.  It  has  ns- 
thing  to  do  with  war  rumtira,  or  with  the  payment 
of  American  bonds  : nnd  yet,  by  a coincidence  odd 
enough,  both  of  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  the 
Hall  referred  to,  evening  after  evening,  by  that  clever 
talker  and  song-singer — late  novelist,  reporter,  and 
medical  student — Albert  Smith. 

When  we  were  in  Paris  some  years  ago  (rrery 
body  nowadays  has  been  in  Paris  at  some  tiiiie)| 
there  was  a somewhat  shabby  looking  poison, 
dressed  in  a threadbare  style,  who  used  to  happen 
on  occasions  into  the  reading-room  of  the  Mewn 
Galignani,  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  who,  as  wo 
leimed  from  some  qMmmc  in  that  establishsaenf^ 
was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  a London  paper, 
as  well  as  the  contributor  of  sundry  articles  on  the 
state  of  Paris  politics  and  streets,  to  the  Miscelkny 
published  by  Mr.  Bentley.  His  name  was  Albert 
Smith : and  we  heard  of  him  a few  years  afterward 
os  the  writer  of  one  or  two  novels  which,  in  papei 
covers,  were  very  much  read  by  American  fact^ 
girls  generally.  The  same  person,  is  now  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hall  we  have  alluded  to — valued,  by 
a moderate  eetiraate,  at  £15,000,  and  living  in  tbs 
ei^foyment  of  his  Lafitte  and  his  coupe — in  a very 
different  manner,  in  short,  from  that  whieb  ebarae- 
tertsed  his  habiu  in  Paris— yean  ago. 

All  diio  dhangs  Iws  beon  •ffeoiaii  ia  Asaaiiflaa 
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shortness  of  time,  not  by  any  California  interests — 
or  stock,  in  the  South  Seas — not  even  by  his  books^ 
hut  simply  by  a trip  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  his  story 
of  it — told  evening  after  evening  to  u crowded  house, 
in  the  old  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

During  all  the  year  past,  idle  people  in  London 
asked  their  friends  who  had  come  up  to  town,  after 
the  third  or  fourth  question,  if  they  had  been  to  hear 
Albert  Smith  ? and  isn’t  he  droll  ? And  two  out  of 
three  who  came  up  to  town,  saving  those  who  had 
no  plain  dress  enough  for  so  common  a place,  went 
to  hear  Albert  Smith.  Even  the  Queen  herself,  not 
consulting  the  prejudices  of  her  friends  of  rank, 
ventured  to  the  entertainment,  and  (said  the  court 
reporter),  laughed  heartily.  In  short  the  affair  was 
a great  success. 

In  the  autumn,  it  may  have  been  the  last  of 
August,  Alljert  Smith  suddenly  closed  his  doors, 
and  disappeared;  no  one  knew  where.  In  a fort- 
night the  mystery  was  solved:  the  story-teller  of 
Pilunt  Blanc  had  only  slipped  his  leash  to  gather 
new  material ; and  a writer  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
announced  that  on  a certain  day  of  early  Septem- 
ber, he  had  made  successfully  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  accompanied  for  half  of  the  distance  by  the 
well-known  Albert  Smith.  It  would  seem  that  the 
reputation  of  the  adventurous  story-teller  had  gone 
before  him,  and  that  every  guide  in  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  w*as  anxious  to  do  so  much  in  his  favor, 
as  should  secure  eminent  mention  for  them  at  the 
re-opcning  of  Egyptian  Hall.  As  a consciiuencc, 
no  traveler  in  those  regions  ever  saw  so  much,  so 
easily,  and  so  thoroughly  as  the  companions  of  the 
adventurous  Mr.  Smith.  He  secured  faithful  draw- 
ings of  the  Swiss  cottages,  streets,  furniture,  &c., 
as  w'ell  us  abundant  new  sketches  of  the  wilder 
scenery.  Availing  himself  of  these  on  his  return 
to  London,  and  of  the  prevalent  taste  for  geograph- 
ical aptness,  and  pertinency  (excited,  no  doubt,  by 
the  irarispianted  gardens  and  temples  of  liie  new 
Sydonhuui  Palace),  be  has  introduced  into  his 
Egyptian  salon,  a perfect  counterpart  of  a Swiss 
locale. 

For  instance,  as  you  enter,  you  see  before  you 
aji  cud  view  of  a Swiss  chalet,  with  the  straw  peep- 
ing from  under  the  broad  sloping  roof,  the  curiously 
sculptured  beams,  the  diamond  windows,  the  cel- 
lar beneath,  &c.  &c.  At  its  side  a true  cascade 
plunge.s  dowm  from  among  fir-trees,  and  seems  to 
lose  itself  in  a rocky  gulf  below.  Turning  alxmt 
from  this  scene,  which  the  gas-lights  at  evening  make 
exceedingly  effective  and  vraiscmblant,  is  a true 
Swdss  cottage,  with  its  long  quaint  gallery  of  wood 
stretching  the  whole  width  of  the  Hall,  and  forming 
an  actual  gallery  of  the  show,  w ith  fi.xcd  prices  per 
bench.  Above  this  balcony  a double  diamond  win- 
dow, which  you  can  open  or  shut  at  w ill,  belongs  to 
the  only  private  box  of  the  establishment,  and  which, 
at  a very  exorbitant  price,  is  secured  every  night 
by  those  w ho  wish  to  see  without  being  seen ; or 
who  are  willing  to  pay  roundly  for  the  satisfaction 
of  pa-ssin^  an  evening  in  the  chamber  of  a Swiss 
Wialet,  and  look  out  therefrom  upon  a charming 
Swiss  landscape,  changing  as  the  hours  advance, 
and  illustrated  by  much  droll  story-telling,  gossip, 
and  pleasant  imitation  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
songs. 

In  short,  tlie  affair  as  remodeled  by  the  returned 
Mr.  Smith  is  more  popular  than  ever;  and  he  has 
perched  himself,  by  happy  thought,  upon  the  very 
pinnacle  of  moneyed  success,  while  he  is  giving  a 
very  rational  sort  of  entertainment  to  those  who  are 
either  too  poor  or  too  timid  to  travel. 


Giving  our  glass  now  a turn — ^not  a wine  glaaa, 
but  the  Kaleidoscope  we  spoke  of— -and  Franco 
comes  before,  as  she  stands  pictured  in  Paris  jour- 
nalism. Gossiping,  old-maidish,  thieving,  pleasant 
Gulignani  is  at  our  elbow,  with  the  dignified,  stem 
and  well-posted  Debats;  beside  the  elegant,  and 
courteous  ConstitutionneL  And  before  we  push  on 
a line  further,  we  must  remark  a change  which  haa 
come  over  not  a few  of  the  Paris  papers  within  a 
month  past,  in  reference  to  the  great  question  of  the 
East.  Whether  the  Government  has  grown  some- 
wluit  suspicious  of  the  slow  dalliance  of  the  British 
Cabinet  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Debate  has 
shown  far  less  disposition  to  agree  lino  by  line  with 
the  dicta  of  the  London  Times.  And  there  is  a|^ 
parent  an  independence  of  remark  upon  the  Oriental  ^ 
topics,  which  seem  to  imply  that  France,  if  need 
should  come,  would  Ijo  abundantly  competent  to  con- 
duct her  own  share  in  the  pending  negotiations,  and 
to  officer  her  own  fleets. 

This  tone,  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  other  papers  of  the 
Continent,  has  quickened  afresh  the  suspicions  lin- 
gering from  the  flrst,  that  France  and  England  were 
not  born  fur  great  liking  of  each  other ; and  that  a 
treaty  l>clween  them,  demanding  such  close  intimacy 
of  forces  as  is  now'  requisite  in  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
Bosporus,  should  not  be,  as  this  has  thus  far  proved, 
a dull,  stagnant  treaty,  involving  no  efficient  action ; 
but  a short  lived  treaty,  vigorously  carried  out,  and 
made  safe  by  the  vigor  of  its  provisions. 

Even  the  Swiss  and  Italian  journals,  which  at  the 
first  recognized  the  policy  and  the  decided  character 
of  the  British  and  F rench  alliance,  arc  now  throw  ing 
out  frequent  hints  of  the  possibility  and  danger  ovea 
of  a perturbation  of  the  present  nice  equilibrium; 
and  they  arc  discussing,  with  what  may  s :!cm  an 
annoying  nicety,  the  different  interests  which  are 
at  stake  on  the  part  of  England  and  of  France. 

One  thing  which  they  observe  with  a great  deal 
of  force,  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  observer, 
even  upon  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  this  : a 
French  Government  is  never  safe  and  sound  with 
temporizing:  the  quick,  impulsive  nature  of  the 
French  nation  demands  decisive,  and  if  possible, 
brilliant  action  ; at  any  rale  always  decisive.  This 
they  admire  ; and  this,  as  in  the  c .se  of  the  present 
Emperor,  they  reward.  But  the  English  action, 
from  the  first,  has  been  in  this  affair  exceedingly 
dallying  : it  has  w'ailed  to  be  forced  into  every  step 
of  importance  it  has  yet  taken ; and  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  conclude  that  Napoleon,  who  has  a very 
keen  perception  of  the  qualities  w'hich  make  up 
French  character,  should  be  worried  w iih  this  ; and 
should  be  impatient  to  make  some  brilliant  change 
in  the  programme.  And  rather  llian  allow  the  pres- 
ent system  of  small  checks  and  counter-checks  to 
go  on  under  the  Aberdeen  direction,  we  venture  to 
say  that  he  w ill  enter  upon  a change. 

The  tone  of  the  prominent  French  journals  look 
that  way ; and  they  are  warping  their  comments 
into  an  independence  of  the  Times  dicta^  that  has 
not  been  until  the  last  Christmas  very  apparent. 

As  in  London  the  salon  topic,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
papers,  is  still  the  Orient ; interspersed,  it  must  be 
said,  with  now'  and  then  a badly  received  remark 
about  the  cholera  (about  which  nobody  in  Paris  ever 
seems  frightened),  or  the  present  season  of  Carnival ; 
W'hich,  by  reason  of  the  mourning  of  the  court  for 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  will  not  be  so  lively  as  in 
years  past. 

We  go  back  to  pick  up  the  remark  which  is  drop- 
ped in  parenthesis,  and  to  call  attention  anew  to 
the  fact  that  nobody  over  seems  frightened  by  dis- 
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ease  in  Paris.  Is  it  because  their  treatment  is  so 
skillful,  or  their  diet  so  well  regulated,  or  their  phi- 
losophy so  sound,  or  their  piety  so  real  ? Can  the 
physicians  or  the  doctors  tell  us  ? 

We  no  sooner  hear  of  the  cholera  in  London,  than 
the  world  of  that  great  city  (judging  from  their  pa- 
pers) is  in  great  alarm.  City  meetings  arc  called ; 
the  ofHcials  hold  midnight  sessions ; the  journals 
are  crowded  with  physicians*  reports,  or  with  con- 
tributed nostrums  that  are  certain  to  cure.  Par- 
ticular sluice-ways  are  made  the  subject  of  indig- 
nant expostulation ; and  certain  city  officers  are  I 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  maintain 
their  character  against  all  sorts  of  slanders  and  of 
libels. 

The  reason  we  conceive  to  be  this  (and  we  note 
it  with  the  more  readiness,  that  our  own  Common 
Council  may  smoke  the  matter  slowdy  with  their 
morning  or  their  evening  pipe) ; the  municipality 
of  Paris  is  a perfect  organization,  which  works  by 
system  and  by  well-observed  rules,  both  night  and 
day,  and  month  by  month.  If  a street  is  foul,  w’heth- 
er  it  be  sea-son  of  cholera  or  no,  the  street  is  im- 
mediately brought  to  the  notice  of  a proper  officer, 
who  cleans  it.  If  a certain  manufacture  be  objec- 
tionable, by  reason  of  bad  gases  engendered,  a proper 
officer  reports  concerning  it,  and  it  is  removed. 
There  is  no  dilly-dallying,  and  counter-reports,  and 
hesitations,  while  people  are  dying  and  the  nuisance 
unabated ; but  the  thing  is  forbidden.  It  may  be 
that  all  this  partakes  somew'hat  of  a despotic  action, 
which  wc  know  nothing  of ; but,  in  the  matter  of 
city  government,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  that  a little  temporary  delegation  of  such  power 
would  be  advisable.  Or  .even  supposing  all  the 
liability  imposed  on  our  present  government,  could 
there  not  be  grafted  upon  it  a measure  of  that 
promptitude  w'hich  secures  respect,  and  promotes 
health  and  security? 

Yet  one  other  feature  of  the  Paris  confidence  is 
to  be  remarked,  w'hich  by  the  mention  ought  spe- 
cially to  shame  us.  Paris  has  beds  for  the  sick  poor. 
The  stranger  or  the  resident  in  Paris  feels  sure,  in 
the  event  of  an  epidemic,  that  houseless  and  dis- 
eased creatures  will  not  be  crow'ding  upon  his  steps 
in  the  streets,  or  frowning  at  him  from  shabby 
houses  over  the  way.  He  know's  that  airy  and  well 
situated  hospitals  are  provided  in  ample  abund- 
ance, and  that  those  too  poor  for  other  relief,  may 
there  be  sure  of  receiving  such  professional  atten- 
tion, as  not  nnotiicr  city  of  the  world  can  furnish. 

When  will  some  of  our  rich  men  of  New  York 
endow  a Heriot’s  Hospital,  or  a Guy’s  ? And  by 
so  doing,  make  their  names  be  uttered  with  bless- 
ings to  the  latest  times,  as  having  l»elongcd  to  those 
who  fed  and  clothed  and  nursed  the  poor ! 

Therefore  it  is  that  people  talk  of  the  cholera  in 
Paris,  as  they  would  speak  of  a northern  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  of  poor  Sir  John  Franklin,  at  length, 
as  they  say,  stricken  from  the  roll  of  her  Majesty’s 
navy,  as  a missing  man.  Just  now%  moreover,  they 
talk  as  we  have  said  of  the  gayeties  of  the  Carnival 
season,  in  the  full  flush  of  its  progress  in  the 
month  wc  record  this.  The  Emperor,  albeit  he  is 
m dignified  mourning,  has  paid  frequent  visits  to 
both  opera  and  theatre  : and  especially  is  commented 
upon  for  his  frequent  applause  of  the  clever  acting 
of  that  gonc-by  dame  who  made  white-haired  men 
laugh  forty  years  ago — Madame  Dejnzet.  It  ap- 
pear i tliat  she  is  yet  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
wonderful  powers,  and  makes  good  in  a comic  way, 
the  tragic,  loss  of  Paris,  in  the  absence  of  that  queen 
of  the  drama — Rachel. 


Fair  and  fresh-looking  Rose-Cheri,  now*  a bloom- 
ing matron,  having  married  the  manager  of  the  play- 
house, where  she  has  so  long  made  the  benches 
full,  and  (they  say),  given  honor  to  her  calling,  by 
an  unexceptionable,  and  virtuous  life,  still  plays 
her  part,  and  amuses  her  share  of  the  Parisian 
world. 

Opera-goers,  who  are  never  few  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  hsive  been  entertaining  themselves  latterly 
at  the  expense  of  the  manager ; and  half-read  music 
lovers  have  found  that  they  have  been  praising 
and  wondering  at  things  of  Weber,  which  were 
fearfully  and  maliciously  altered.  The  story  runs 
thus:  A Polish  prince,  very  rich,  very  xnu.sic-lor. 
ing,  and  very  charitable,  has  been  amusing  himself 
for  some  years  past  by  giving  occasional  concerts 
in  different  cities,  and  paying  over  the  receipts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  His  knowledge  of  the 
science  was  so  profound  that  all  delighted  to  hear 
him  ; and  his  benevolence  so  great,  that  all  follow- 
ed him  with  blessings. 

Finding  himself  ifi  Paris  the  present  winter,  and 
in  the  Grand  Opera-house,  on  a night  when  the 
Frcyschutz  was  performed,  he  was  scandalized  and 
indignant  to  find  the  music  of  Wclier  strangely 
altered  and  abused.  Not  content  with  showing  hi* 
disapproval,  he  made  talk  for  the  town  in  bringing 
an  action  against  the  manager,  for  villifying  and  de- 
stroying the  grace  of  a charming  German  composi- 
tion ; never  doubling,  with  his  intense,  and  exag- 
gerated estimation  of  music,  that  the  judicial  au- 
thorities would  sec  proper  justice  done  to  the  mu- 
sical labors  of  a foreign  artist. 

The  action  failed : but  the  manager,  in  a storm 
of  counter-indignation,  brought,  on  his  part,  an  ac- 
tion against  the  Polish  noble  for  defamation  of 
character,  and  for  injury  to  his  house  and  profes- 
sional reputation.  In  this  shape  the  matter  c.imc 
before  the  Court  of  the  Seine  ; the  plaintiff  charg- 
ing as  we  have  represented,  and  the  defendarxt, 
through  very  able  counsel,  maintaining  that  the  man- 
ager engaged  by  his  programme  to  represent  music, 
which  in  fact  he  did  not  do ; but  by  barbaro\is  al- 
teration so  far  changed  its  character,  as  to  disap- 
point expectation,  and  so  virtually  to  rob  people 
of  their  money.  The  plaintiff  urged  in  reply  that 
the  majority  of  comers  accepted  the  execution  as 
good  ; and  that  it  w’as  in  view'  indeed  of  their  tastes 
that  the  changes  had  been  made. 

The  defendant  alleged,  that  the  fact  that  the  in- 
novations and  changes  had  escaped  notice,  was  no 
proof  of  the  music  being  genuine ; and  in  no  way 
invalidated  his  original  charge,  that  the  managtr 
agreed  by  his  bills  to  produce  a performance  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  failed  to  do.  The  court-room  was 
crowded  with  a hilarious  company.  The  judge  dis- 
missed the  charge  ; but  the  laugh  turned  in  favor 
of  the  eccentric  Pole,  and  against  the  enraged  Ro- 
queplan.  And  in  Paris  to  have  the  laugh  against 
one,  is  quite  as  bad  as  a condemnation  of  I he  court. 

It  may  not  prove  so,  how’cver,  w ith  the  poor  young 
officer,  who,  our  readers  will  remember  (for  they 
must  have  seen  it  in  the  journals),  a short  time  ago 
shot  his  superior  officer,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, at  Chalons-sur-Saonc.  The  trial  w as  pro- 
gressing in  the  time  of  Christmas  : but  no  reports 
were  allowed  to  be  given  in  the  jounials  ; ow  mg, 
as  was  stated,  to  the  private  nature  of  much  of  the 
evidence. 

And  here  we  can  not  avoid  again  draw  inc  a com- 
parison, unfavorable  both  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican taste.  Newspaper  details  of  either  police  or 
law  trials,  arc  rarely  in  France  so  repugnant  to  t.aste 
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and  delicacy,  as  many  of  those  found  day  after  day, 
in  the  columns  of  both  London  and  New  York  jour- 
nals. And  this  is  the  more  observable,  since  na- 
tional characteristics,  as  they  appear  in  action, 
would  lead  one  to  form  a different  conclusion.  < 

Whut  now  shall  we  say  more  of  Paris  ? — save  that 
it  is  the  same  gay,  joyous,  cleanly,  well-ordered, 
brilliant  city  as  ever.  At  least  so  it  shines  to  us 
through  the  motley  patches  of  Galignani : there  are 
queer  wine-house  altercations  ; strange  old  men  in 
garrets,  killing  themselves  with  charcoal ; griseltes 
growing  moody,  and  throwing  themselves  into  the 
Seine  ; rank  democrats  plotting  destruction  to  every 
one  hut  themselves,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of 
unsuspicious  officers  in  black  clothes ; jewelry 
thieves  with  plaintive  stories  of  starving  children, 
who  prove  to  be  old  offenders ; ambitious  English 
people  weekly  presented  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  ; ^ 
besides  some  elegant  new  pattern  of  cloak  or  shawl, 
just  introduced  by  some  eminent  modutCf  who  ad- 
vertises in  Galignani. 

We  appeal  safely  to  those  familiar  with  that  in- ; 
trepid  buccaneer  of  journalism,  to  say  if  we  have 
not  given  a very  just  epitome  of  its  usual  contents. 

And  now,  shifting  again  the  magic  tube  through 
which  we  look  out  upon  the  other  shores,  let  us 
bend  our  observations  for  a page  more  of  news-trifles 
upon  the  Mediterranean  shores  and  the  cities  of  M id- , 
die  and  Southern  Europe. 

Vienna  is  looking  askant  upon  the  operations  at 
the  Bosporus ; and  by  its  corps  of  Austrian  con-  i 
sula  still  scattered  over  the  territories  of  both  bel- 
ligerents— professing  to  be  neutral,  but  clearly  sym- 
pathizing with  Russia — it  is  in  possession  of  the  | 
earliest  intelligence.  Hence  this  intelligence  radi- 
ates, with  just  such  and  so  dim  coloring  as  the 
officials  choose  to  give  to  it,  to  the  German  posses- 
sions of  Italy,  and  to  the  lesser  states  of  Rome,  I 
Tuscany,  and  Sardinia. 

The  English,  Prussian,  and  French  embassadors 
are  in  busy  conclave ; and  the  Austrian  foreign 
secretary  is  lending  such  ear  and  opinion  to  the 
junto,  as  will  keep  alive  the  majesty  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  make  strong  the  impression  of  Austrian 
place  and  power.  But  it  has  been  by  no  means  a 
gay  w inter  at  Vienna.  The  sunny  days  of  January 
have  shown  few'  walkers  upon  the  Glacis  : there  are 
but  few  strangers  in  Vienna,  if  we  except  indeed 
the  runaway  princes  and  governors  of  the  over-run 
provinces  of  Wallachia,  who  are  anxiously  w'alch- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  armies,  and  of  their  estates.  Nor 
is  anxiety  confined  to  them  : for  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net is  reckoning  with  great  perplexity  upon  the  pos- 
sible chance  of  such  general  war,  as  shall  light  up 
her  outside  provinces  in  rebellion. 

The  armies  of  Hungary  and  of  Lombardy  are  kept 
in  full  drill,  and  target  exercise  is  an  important  part 
of  their  present  practice.  The  old  Marshal  Radetz- 
ky,  white-haired  and  rheumatic,  is  still  dashing 
about  w ith  his  w onderful  vigor— one  time  at  Verona, 
and  another  at  Milan — inquiring  into  every  rumor 
of  an  outbreak,  and  occasionally  offering  w holesome 
example,  by  shooting  a man  or  two  upon  suspicion. 
The  Austrian  vessels  of  W’ar  are  in  full  trim,  and 
plunging  back  and  forth  along  their  miniature  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  wherever  their  presence  may  give 
a wholesome  lesson  of  the  ubiquitous  force  of  his 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  Francis.  From  time  to  time 
we  see  mention  of  state  trials,  which  make  a very 
summary  disposition  of  all  free-thinking  inhabit- 
ants. Our  eye  rests  just  now  upon  the  record  of 
the  charges  brought  against  a wealthy  noble  of 


Gallicia,  the  owner  of  four  contiguous  estates,  a 
man  of  high  education  and  endowment,  who  made 
all  the  laborers  upon  his  estates  happy,  and  sym- 
pathized, only  too  strongly,  with  humanity  every 
w'hcre. 

The  charges  were,  that  he  held  correspondence 
with  designing  democrats  in  foreign  countries,  as 
appeared  from  his  letters,  which  had  been  searched 
at  the  offices  of  the  Post.  Again,  he  had  been  heard 
to  express  open  and  free  sympathy  with  the  Italians 
in  their  late  rebellion  ; he  had  instructed,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  peasantry  upon  his 
estates  ; he  had  contributed  freely  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  liberal  sentiments,  and  of  pamphlets,  which 
had  a tendency  to  weaken  faith  in  the  Imperial  ad- 
ministration. 

For  all  these,  and  for  like  other  heinous  deed^ 
and  misdemeanors,  he  was  a^fudged  to  die  the  death 
of  the  traitor,  and  his  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  Stale.  By  some  fortunate  Providence,  or  per- 
haps the  wild  despair  of  the  man  himself,  he  died 
before  the  penalty  could  be  inflicted. 

It  is  strange  to  note  the  cool  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  the  subjects  and  the  monarchs  through 
all  the  countries  of  Austrian  Italy.  The  journals, 
indeed,  arc  managed  by  those  who,  under  the  sleek 
guise  of  the  Italian  language  and  name,  have  sold 
their  souls  utterly  to  the  dominant  power,  and  fill 
their  columns  with  wretched  flattery’,  and  foul  nus- 
statements  of  truth.  The  very  exaggeration  which 
belongs  to  their  hypocrisy  betrays  their  lack  of  char- 
acter. Thus  we  observe,  in  a recent  Venetian 
journal,  just  now'  under  our  hand,  mention  of  some 
unimportant  ship  launch,  w'ith  such  bald  preface  as 
this  ; **  Our  most  gracious  sovereign,  Francis,  has 
never  ceased  to  promote  our  prosperity,  and,  by  his 
princely  favor,  we  arc  enabled  to  record  successive 
triumphs  in  our  mercantile  marine.” 

By  the  list  of  strangers’  arrivals,  moreover,  which, 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  police,  is  published  every 
morning  in  the  Lombardy  pap^ers,  w’e  observe  that 
the  travelers  arc  few  ; and,  for  a week  together,  not 
a single  American,  or  even  English  name  appears 
upon  the  gazettes  of  Milan  or  of  Venice.  The  an- 
noyance of  passports,  which  is  sorely  aggravated 
since  the  threatenings  of  w’ar  have  become  more 
decided,  has  shut  off  the  great  stream  of  southern 
travel ; and  those  who  journey  to  Italy  would  seem 
to  have  chosen  altogether  the  sea  route  by  Mar- 
seilles. 

Florence,  indeed,  shows  some  signs  of  life  and 
gayety  ; and  they  have  just  been  honoring  there,  by 
private  f^tes,  that  great  master  of  song,  Mario. 
Among  others  who  have  whiled  awray  a w'eek  of  the 
winter  there,  has  been  Charles  Dickens,  or,  as  his 
name  appears  on  the  police  muster-roll,  Dixms 
Carolo. 

Rome  shows  a fearful  multiplication  of  private 
crimes,  and  the  severity  of  police  regulations  has 
rendered  it  less  agreeable  than  ever  as  a residence 
for  the  pleasure-seeking  stranger.  Naples,  re- 
moved as  it  seems  to  be  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
times,  and  out  of  the  great  current  of  war  news,  is 
as  placid  as  the  moonlight  on  its  bay.  Strangers 
arc  frequent  upon  its  quays,  and  within  the  pleas- 
ant w'alks  of  its  Villa  Rcale.  The  continued  ex- 
cavations, moreover,  at  Pompeii,  just  now  pushed 
forward  w'ith  new  zeal,  arc  turning  up  every  dafr 
something  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  curious. 

But  in  all  the  active  energy  which  charactcriafes 
our  age  in  this  half  of  tlie  world,  Italy,  from  top  to 
bottom,  is  still  a-laggard  and  asleep.  There  is  not, 
we  believe,  a steam  printing-press  in  all  of  Italy,  not- 
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withstanding  some  of  the  most  elegant  books  of  this 
country  hare  been  printed  at  Milan  or  at  Venice. 
A single  steam  paper-mill  puffs  out  its  reams  upon 
the  shores  or  Dalmatia,  wholly  under  English  di- 
rection, and  sustained  by  British  capital.  The 
brigand  robberies  are  even  renewed  in  frequency  the 
season  pa.st ; and  a scrap  under  our  hand  gives  rec- 
ord of  the  public  diligence,  between  Rome  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  being  waylaid  and  robbed  by  armed 
robl)er8,  at  mid-day.  The  railways  have  hardly 
progressed  these  three  years  past.  That  from  Milan 
to  Venice  stops  short  at  Verona  on  the  south,  and 
at  Treviglio  on  the  northern  end.  Twelve  years 
ago,  if  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  commenced ; 
and  the  entire  distance  between  the  two  is  less  than 
two  hundred  miles. 

In  Sardinia,  indeed,  a little  energy  has  shown 
itself,  and  the  road  is  now  complete  from  Genoa  to 
Turin;  in  truth,  we  have  hopes  that  the  active 
cabinet  which  presides  over  the  councils  of  Pied- 
mont, will  revive  again,  before  many  years,  the  old 
project  of  piercing  the  Alps,  at  Mont  Cenis,  with 
a tunnel,  and  so  secure  a level  passage  from  France 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  How  much  better 
than  a shifting  of  stage  scenes  it  w ould  be,  to  pass 
under  the  mountains,  on  the  cold,  bleak  side  of 
Savoy,  when  the  storm-w  inds  of  winter  were  blow- 
ing, and,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  dark  and  deep 
roaring  among  the  rocks,  to  emerge  upon  that  broad 
table-land,  where  lies  the  city  of  Turin,  girt  round 
its  whole  horizon  northward  and  eastward,  with  a 
glorious  chain  of  mountain  peaks  ! 

Slipping  from  this  quarter  to  the  borders  of  Sw  it- 
zerland, we  find  the  little  canton  ofTesino,  still 
stubbornly  maintaining  its  half  of  the  quarrel  against 
the  bullying  of  Austria,  and  the  nssociuted  can- 
tons half-undecided,  whether  they  w ill  assume  the 
quarrel  as  their  ow’n,  or  permit  the  parties  to  w'orry 
it  out  among  themselves.  A Zurich  paper,  with 
fair  pride,  records  the  fact  that  the  new'  French 
Admiral  Ischarrer,  just  now  promoted  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  is  of  Swiss  origin,  and  that  his  father 
emigrated  from  the  Grisons  early  in  this  century, 
and  established  himself  at  Brest  as  the  keeper  of  a 
cafe!  The  matter  is  note-worthy  as  among  the 
few  instances  in  which  an  Arncrican-like  change 
of  condition,  discovers  itself  among  the  privileges 
and  establishments  of  European  Society. 

As  for  Constantinople,  with  a share  of  its  foreign 
squadron  cruising  for  the  6rst  time  in  the  w aters  of 
the  Black  Sea,  a little  stronger  hope  appears  upon 
the  faces  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  still  trouble  is 
among  them,  and  scarcity  of  money  is  breeding  a 
terrible  spirit  in  those  narrow’  foul  streets  w here  a 
penny  is  a prize.  The  war  fever  abates  not  one 
whit  ; and  the  destruction  and  butchery  of  Sinope 
has  only  kindled  fiercer  the  rage  which  is  felt 
against  the  northern  barbarian. 

Scarce  one  pleasure-seeking  stranger  is  to  be 
seen  now’  at  the  stalls,  w'here  were  sold  attar  and 
pipes.  The  only  foreign  figures,  are  those  of  Egypt- 
ian officers  and  sailors,  or  of  an  Arab  chief,  or 
pos.sibly  of  some  French  officer  of  the  suite  of  the 
military  embassador.  Amber  mouth-pieces  arc  sold 
for  a trifle,  and  never  was  a better  occasion  for 
ladies  to  make  up  their  collection  of  car|>ets,  shawls, 
and  fans. 

People,  merchant-people,  talk  in  knots,  in  foreign 
coflcc-roorns,  and  discuss  ominously  the  last  rumor 
of  an  arriving  courier  at  Baraguay  d’Hiliers’,  or  at 
Lord  Rcdcliffe’s  ; for  from  these  sources,  more  than 
from  the  silent  court  of  the  V'izier  and  the  Sultan, 
they  look  for  true  news  of  the  war. 


We  leave  them  in  eager  groups,  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  swift  boats  which,  from  time  to  time,  splash 
across  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  w ith  a for- 
eign embassadorial  flag  at  their  prows.  We  leave 
the  sour  sellers  of  attar,  puffing  gloomily  at  their 
oily  pipes;  and  the  fierce,  turbaned  nation,  cling- 
ing perhaps  to  their  last  years  of  life,  and  persisting 
ever  that  **  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  Ilia  prophet !” 


(fltitor'fi  SnuDii. 

The  following  characteristic  and  amnsitig  anec- 
dotes of  the  late  lamented  statesman,  Daniel 
Webster,  arc  undeniably  authentic.  They  both 
proceed  from  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  first  has  never  appeared  in  print. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Webster  paid  a 
professional  visit  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  towns  in  the  State.  His 
presence  ihcnJ  was  expected,  and  being  the  political 
idol  of  a large  portion  of  the  community,  preparations 
had  been  made  to  give  him  a cordial  reception,  by 
eminent  private  citizens.  The  landlord,  loo,  of  the 
principal  inn,  had  prepared  a very  handsome  suite 
of  apartments  for  his  express  accommodation,  and 
had  made  arrangements  to  have  the  great  man  occupy 
them. 

At  length  Mr.  Webster  arrived,  and  stopped  at  the 
hotel  in  question.  He  was  .shown  to  his  qnarlcrs, 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  well  pleased,  until 
it  was  incidentally  remarked,  by  some  friend  present, 
that  “Northampton  was  a temperance  town,  and 
that  that  was  a temperance-house.” 

“ W on’t  you  ring  the  bell  for  the  landlord  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Webster  of  a gentleman  who  stood  near  the  bcll- 
pull. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  landlord  soon  came  up. 
“Mr.  Brew’ster,”  .said  Mr.  Webster,  “can  you 

direct  me  to  General  L *s  house  T I think  I will 

take  up  my  quarters  with  him.” 

The  landlord,  w’ith  great  disappointment  express- 
ed in  his  face  and  manner,  said : 

“Why,  Mr.  Webster,  I was  in  hopes  my  rooms 
w'ould  meet  your  entire  approbation.  W'e  had  taken 
great  pains  to  have  their  arrangements  such  as  should 
please  you.” 

“Your  rooms,  Mr.  Brewster,  are  excellent  every 
way.  Nothing  need  be  more  so;  and  I understand 
your  table  is  abundantly  supplied  w ith  well-rooked 
viands.  But,  Mr.  Brewster,  I understand  that  your 
house  is  conducted  upon  rigid  temperance  prinei^es. 
Now,  sir,  I am  an  old  man ; my  blood  b thin,  and 
now  and  then  1 require  a little  stimulus.  Have  you 
any  pure  old  brandy,  Mr.  Brewster?” 

“ I have  some  of  the  oldest  and  purest  in  Massa- 
chusetts, I think,”  answered  the  landlord. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Brewster,  have  the  kindness  to  bring 
me  up  a bottle,  and  place  it  on  the  little  stand  behind 
that  door.” 

Mr.  Brewster  departed,  and  soon  came  bark  with 
the  desiderated  fluid,  which  he  deposited  as  direct- 
ed. 

“ Mr.  Brewster,”  continued  Mr.  Webster,  “have 
you  any  fine  old  Madeira?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  oldest  and  best  vint- 
age.” 

“ Do  you  know  how  to  ice  it  properly,  so  that  it 
shall  be  only  just  gratefully  cool  ?” 

The  landlord  answ’cred  in  the  affirmative,  and 
went  down  to  the  cellar  for  the  bottle.  Mlien  he 
came  back,  he  placed  it,  beside  the  other  bottle,  in  a 
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graduated  cooler,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Mr.  Webster  said : 

**  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, that  this  infraction  of  the  temperance-law  of 
your  town  will  be  discovered.  I must  needs  honor 
law,  being  one  of  its  humble  ministers  ; and  would 
not  exhibit  even  a justifiable  evasion  of  its  com- 
mands. No,  Mr.  Brewster,  you  leave  those  bottles 
there,  where  they  will  be  unobserved ; and  in  a short 
time  I will  put  them  v^ere  no  human  eye  can  $ee  them  P* 

The  second  anecdote  to  which  we  have  alluded  is 
Touched  for  by  a correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Transcript : 

**  In  the  summer  of  1823,  when  I was  a mere  lad, 

1 was  at  Swift’s  in  Sandwich.  My  then  school- 
master was  there  also,  and  from  him  I had  the 
story : 

“ John  Trout  was  the  well-known  sobriquet  of  the 
fisherman  who  attended  the  amateur  anglers  on  their 
excursions.  John  w’as  not  remarkable  for  his  vera- 
city : quite  otherwise,  when  the  success  of  his  hook 
and  line  was  the  subject  of  his  story. 

“One  day  he  was  *out’  with  Mr.  Webster. 
Both  w'ere  standing  in  the  brook  waiting  patiently 
for  a bite,  when  Mr.  Webster  told  John  in  what 
manner  he  had  caught  a very  large  trout  on  a former 
occasion ; 

‘“Your  honor,’  said  John,  ‘that  was  very  well 
for  a gentleman ; but  once,  when  I was  standing  by 
that  bush  yonder,  I took  a fish  that  weighed — ’ 

(“  1 forget  how  much,  but  of  course  many  ounces 
larger  than  the  great  statesman’s  big  fish.)  I 

“‘Ah!  John!  John!*  interrupted  Mr.  Webster, 

‘ you  are  an  am-pAi^-ious  animal ; you  He  in  the 
urnter,  and  you  lie  out  of  it  P ” 

Ix  a great  metrojwlis  like  ours — busy  as  it  is  in 
the  marts  of  commerce  and  trade — in  the  shops  of 
artisans — in  the  crowded  foundries  and  manufac- 
tories, filled  with  men  whose  sinewy  arms  arc  work- 
ing good  for  themselves  and  for  others — in  such  a 
scene,  how  sad  a thing  it  is  to  see  so  many  w'ho  do 
nothings  either  for  themselves  or  others ! Spend- 
thrifts of  the  money  gained  by  the  toil,  and  preserved 
by  the  prudent  care  of  their  honored  fathers  before 
them ; enervated  by  luxury,  puffed  up  with  a foolish 
pride,  and  looking  down  upon  honest  industry,  and 
all  the  useful  pursuits  of  life.  But  not  long  shall  it 
be  well  with  such  : by-and-by, 

“ Some  graceless  mask, 

Some  symptom  ill-conccalcd,  shall  soon  or  late 
Burst,  like  a pimple,  flrom  the  vicious  tide 
Of  acid  blood,  proclaiming  Want’s  disease 
Amidst  the  bloom  of  Show 


By-the-by,  speaking  of  our  metropolis,  here  is  a 
very  quaint  description  of  it,  published  in  “ A Pros- 
pect of  New  Yorkf**  “ imprinted  for  Nat.  Crouch,  at 
the  Bell  in  the  Poultry,”  London,  in  1685. 

“ In  1664,  King  Charles  the  Second,  he  sent  over 
four  commissioners  who,  marching  w'ith  three  hun- 
dred red-cotes  to  Manhadaes  or  Manhatoesj  took  from 
the  Dutch  their  chiefe  lowne,thcn  called  New’-Am- 
sterdam,  and  on  the  August  20  did  turn  out  their 
Oovernour  with  a silver  leg,  and  all  the  rest  but  those 
who  did  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  King  of  En- 
gland, suffering  them  to  enjoy  their  houses  and  es- 
tates as  before. 

“ The  town  of  New-York  is  well  situated,  both 
for  trade,  security,  and  pleasure,  in  a small  isle 
called  Manahatan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Mohegan^  which  is  quite  commodious  for  shipping, 
and  alwut  two  leagues  broad.  The  town  is  broad, 


built  with  Dutch  brick,  consisting  of  above  five 
hundred  houses,  the  meanest  not  valued  under  an 
hundred  pound. 

“ Landward  it  is  encompassed  with  a wall  of  good 
thickness,  and  fortified  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
so  as  to  command  any  ship  that  passeth  that  way 
by  a fort  called  James  Fort.  It  hath  a Mayor,  Al- 
dennen,  Sheriff,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  Magis- 
trates. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  English  and 
Dutch,  and  have  a considyablc  trade  with  the  In- 
dians for  wild  furs  and  skins !” 

Such  was  our  city  during  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  the  “ Governor  with  the  Silver  heg'^  old  “ Hard 
Koppig  Piet !” 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  new  phases  that  ice- 
cream confections  take,  ever  andonon,  at  metropoli- 
tan parties  will,  wc  think,  enjoy  the  following : 

“ 1 hod  a strange  dream,  a remarkable  dream, 

A dream  for  a midsummer  night, 

Of  a statue  of  Niode,  made  of  ice-cream, 

Which  I gazed  on  with  awe  and  delight. 

“ But  soon  the  fair  statue  beginning  to  melt, 

Beneath  the  hot  fire  of  my  gaze. 

Such  a wild,  irresistible  longing  I felt. 

As  St.  Anthony  surety  would  craze. 

“ ‘ Adored  one !’  I cried — and  with  one  maddened  ki— 
I had  bitten  oITNiobe’s  nose  ; 

Her  bust  disappeared— nor  was  sated  my  bliss, 
’TUI  1 finished  the  last  of  her  toes !” 

He  loved  the  “ sweet  creature”  well  enough  to 
“eat  her  up !” 

Apropos  of  icc-crcam : that  was  not  a very  com- 
plimentary, nor  over-appropriate,  question  asked 
by  a novice  in  the  use  of  this  admirable  conlVction, 
of  a distant  relative,  the  hostess  of  a crowded  cily- 
“ party 

“Cousin,  your  ‘awcetened-crcam’  tastes  first- 
rate  ; but  ain’t  it  a UetU  fetched  with  frost  P' 

She  had  been  “mortified  to  death  ’ at  the  fact 
thus  blurted  out — but  this  “ finished  her  entirely.” 


Before  the  French  Revolution,  the  ubl>e8  were 
privileged  persons  in  the  fashionable  world ; a kind 
of  general  gossips  in  politics,  literature,  and  court- 
scandal.  At  the  tables  of  the  principal  noblemen 
there  would  always  be  a vacant  place  left  for  any 
abbe  w'ho  might  drop  in,  and  the  first  who  arrived 
took  it.  About  dinner-time  the  abbes  might  be  seen 
neatly  dressed,  picking  their  way  from  one  dry  stone 
to  another  along  the  dirty  streets  of  Paris,  ringing 
or  rapping  at  the  great  porlc-cochercs  of  the  lordly 
hotels,  and  inquiring  of  the  porters, 

“ Is  there  a place  at  table  f” 

If  answered  in  the  negative,  away  they  w ould  hurry, 
in  hopes  of  better  luck  at  the  next  place  of  call. 

An  abbe  of  this  springing  order  was  seated  one 
day,  in  the  blootly  time  of  the  Revolution,  at  the 
table  of  a nobleman,  where  there  w as  a large  com- 
pany. In  the  midst  of  the  repast  a cart  drove  by, 
carrying  a number  of  persons  to  the  guillotine.  All 
the  company  ran  to  the  windows  to  sec  if  they  had 
any  friends  among  the  victims. 

The  abbe,  being  a short  man,  tried  by  standing 
on  tip-toe  to  peep  over  the  shoulders  of  those  before 
him,  but  in  vain : so  he  ran  down  to  the  portc-cochdrc. 
As  the  cart  w'ent  by,  one  of  the  prisoners  who  knew 
the  abbe  bowed  to  him.  The  abbe  returned  the 
salutation : 

“What!”  cried  some  of  the  mob,  “you  are  his 
friend!  You  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking! 
Here,  citizens,  here  is  another  traitor ! Away  with 
him !” 
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The  poor  abb^  was  hoisted  into  the  cart  in  spite 
of  his  protestations!  and  hurried  off  to  the  guillotine ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  noble  company  up  stairs, 
having  satisfied  ihcir  curiosity,  resumed  their  seats 
at  table.  One  chair,  however,  remained  vacant; 
and  afler  a while  the  question  began  to  be  asked : 

“Where  is  Monsieur,  the  abW?”  “What  has 
become  of  the  abbe  ?’* 

Alas  ! by  this  time  the  poor  abbd  was  headless ! 

The  facts  here  recorded  were  given  to  an  ancient 
American,  by  Samuel  Rogers,  the  distinguished 
English  poet. 


Some  of  the  roother-readeni  of  the  “Drawer” — 
and  we  hope  there  are  a great  many  of  them — will 
perhaps  peruse  the  following  reflections  of  a West- 
ern mother  upon  worth  of  a Dolly  with  a good 
degree  of  interest.  She  took  for  her  “ sampler,”  a 
tract  entitled  “The  Worth  of  a Dollar,”  and  chose 
to  “ work”  only  the  first  four  letters ; but  in  these 
she  well  illustrates  what  is  too  often  overlooked, 
the  importance  of  providing  home  amusementy  as 
well  as  home  instruction  and  employment  for  chil- 
dren : 

“As  soon  as  my  eldest  daughter  was  able  to 
speak,  I procured  for  her  a box  of  blockgy  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  marked  upon  them.  With 
these  she  amused  herself,  and  soon  learned  the 
whole  alphabet,  and  also  to  spell  words  by  selecting 
the  proper  letters. 

#•*««*«* 

“ Last  fall  I sent  for  a DoU  for  my  youngest  daugh- 
ter. It  did  not  cost  a * dollar,'  but  it  was  better 
than  1 intended  to  get,  and  of  course  cost  more. 
But  after  she  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  six 
months,  I begun  to  reckon  up  the  worth  of  it  to  her, 
and  1 was  really  surprised  to  find  the  sum  so  great. 


**  First:  In  the  first  place,  it  had  made 
her  contented  at  home,  and  kept  her  out 
of  the  streets,  and  this  was  surely  worth  to 

her  at  least $25  00 

“ Second : It  had  learned  her  to  sew, 
cut,  and  fix  dresses,  and  make  little  hats 
and  bonnets,  without  calling  on  her  feeble 

mother  for  aid,  at  least 25  00 

“ Third  : It  had  cultivated  a cheerful, 

contented,  and  happy  disposition 25  00 

“ Fourth : It  had  furnished  self-employ- 
ment, amusement,  and  instruction,  and  so 

relieved  her  sick  mother  from  care 25  00 

“/V/VA:  It  had  helped  to  develop  those 
traits  so  amiable  and  lovely  in  a female, 
sisterly  and  motherly  affection,  and  love 

for  domestic  duties 50  00 

**  Sixth : As  a motive  to  diligence  in 
study,  and  attention  to  other  duties,  it  has 
l>een  worth,  at  least, 50  00” 


Now  this  “ foots  up”  two  hundred  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  “ benefits  unlhought  of,  or  at  least  indes- 
cribable,” w'hich  arc  reckoned  at  a hundred  more ! 
So  that  in  a short  time  our  Western  mother  found 
that  the  little  “ DoW'  had  proved  a most  profitable 
investment,  and  was  led  to  think,  as  wc  must  admit 
she  has  led  us  to  think,  that  if  all  parents  would 
furnish  their  children  with  some  appropriate  home 
amusements  and  employments,  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parents  and  children. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a doll, 
who  can  tell  the  value  of  a good  little  book,  or  a 
useful  paper  ? 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  tricks  that 
used  to  he  played  upon  the  captains  of  our  North 


River  steam-boats,  by  shirking,  swindling  persoas, 
who  wished  to  get  their  voyaging  for  notlung.  This 
was  when  the  boats  touched  at  most  of  the  promiA- 
ent  towns  on  the  river,  to  laud  such  passengers  as 
might  desire  to  disembark  at  “ way -stations.”  A 
common  swindle  was  to  pretend  to  be  going  to 
Albany,  the  end  of  the  route,  without  money,  audio 
be  set  on  shore  about  midway,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, by  the  captain  ; but  landing,  in  the  mean  while, 
at  the  very  place  where  they  wanted  to  go  to ! 

We  arc  reminded  of  this  state  of  things,  in  the 
early  history  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Hudson 
River,  by  the  following  laughable  and  wcU-told 
sketch  of  a similar  scene  on  the  Mississippi,  some 
months  since : 

“ As  the  fleet  steamer  R was  coming  up  the 

river  not  long  ago,  several  way -passengers  came  on 
board  at  Vicksburg,  and  among  others  a giant-lo<A- 
ing,  middle-aged  Kentuckian,  who  soon  became  the 
subject  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  general  remark. 
After  traveling  a short  distance,  all  the  passengers 
except  the  new  one,  made  their  way  to  the  captain’s 
office,  and  paid  their  fare  to  their  sevocal  places  of 
destination.  The  next  day  the  clerk  made  bold  to 
call  upon  the  delinquent  passenger,  who  had  taken 
no  berth,  ljut  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
sleeping  in  his  chair,  and  with  bis  usual  urbanity  of 
manner  asked  the  Kentuckian  to  give  him  his  desti- 
nation, as  it  would  aid  him  in  * making  up  his  book 
intending  his  question  also  as  a gentle  hint  to  him 
to  pay  his  fare. 

“The  stout  gentleman  roused  himself  from  his 
lethargy,  and  replied : 

“ * I’m  going  up  the  river  a piece ; it’s  all  right, 
Mr.  Clerk.* 

“ The  clerk,  not  being  much  the  wiser  for  this 
answer,  again  politely  asked  the  stranger  : 

“ ‘ At  what  point  do  you  expect  to  land,  Sir 

“ * Don’t  land  at  no  point,  Mr.  Clerk : it’s  all  right, 
though.* 

“ Here  the  clerk  left  him,  and  went  to  consult  the 
captain,  who  at  once  lost  his  wonted  good-humor  as 
the  clerk  related  the  result  of  his  interview  with  his 
delinquent  customer. 

“The  captain  proceeded  forthwith  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a focus.  Accosting  the  stranger,  he  said : 

“ ‘How  far  arc  you  going  with  us,  my  friend  ’’ 

“ * Oh,  I’m  going  up  a piece  w ith  you  : it’s  all 
right,  captain.* 

“ * But,  Sir,*  said  the  captain,  ‘you  have  neither 
paid  your  fare,  nor  given  the  clerk  your  place  of 
destination ; and  you  are  old  enough  to  know  the 
custom  of  stcam-boat-mcn,  that  when  a man  re- 
fuses to  pay  his  fare,  or  to  give  a good  reason  ior  w>r 
paying,  we  put  him  ashore  immediately.’ 

“ * W-a-11,  captain,  1 s’posc  'tis  your  custom  : but 
it’s  all  right.* 

“ Here  the  captain’s  patience  gave  out,  lie  re- 
solved to  put  him  ashore  forthwith ; and  accordingly 
he  ordered  the  pilot  to  land,  and  the  delinquent  to 
make  ready  to  go  ashore  : to  which  the  latter  re- 
plied : 

“ ‘ It’s  all  right,  captain.’ 

“The  boat  landed;  the  plank  was  pul  out;  the 
passenger  told  to  ‘ walk  ;*  to  which,  with  a peculiar 
smile  on  his  face,  he  readily  assented;  saying,  as 
he  stepped  upon  the  plank, 

“ ‘ It’s  all  right,  captain  !* 

“ After  getting  on  terra  finnathe  captain  gave  hin 
a short  ‘ blessing,*  for  giving  him  the  trouble  to  land, 
and  threatened  him  w ith  a ‘ top-dressing'  if  he  ever 
saw  him  again. 

“To  which  the  imperturbable  old  Jeremy  Did- 
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dier  re9|K>xid£d  again,  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
triumph,  pointing  to  a handsome  cottage,  just  above 
him,  on  the  river>bauk : 

“ * it’s  all  right,  capUin  ! — thaVt  my  Aoure,  cap- 
tain ! — It’s  all  Right  !*  ” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same 
8team4)o<it  traveler,  who  waa  observed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a Mississippi  steamer  smoking  a huge  cigar 
on  the  after-deck,  with  three  others  (“nine  inches 
long,  and  nine  for  a cent”)  in  his  left  hand. 

“ Don’t  you  see  that  notice  ?”  said  the  captain, 
pointing  to  a tin  afiche  nailed  up  in  sight — “ No  gen- 
tleman permitted  to  smoke  on  the  after-deck 

“ It’s  all  right,  captain,”  said  he,  puffing  into  his 
face  a full  blast  of  tobacco-smoke,  “ it’s  all  right. 
Bless  your  soul,  Pm  no  ‘ gentleman,’  but  the  way 
I like  to  smoke  is  a caution  !” 

The  excuse  seemed  so  valid,  that  the  detain  with 
a half-laugh,  turned  ou  his  heel,  and  left  the  smoker 
“alone  in  his  glory.” 


Wb  have  heard  a young  mother,  who  had  buried 
an  only  and  infant  son,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  af- 
firm, that  aside  from  the  consolations  of  religion, 
nothing  ever  so  touched  her  heart,  or  afforded  her 
so  much  consolation  os  the  following  touching  and 
beautiful  extract  from  a poem  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  nearly  thirty  years  ago : 

“ Thou  wcepest,  childless  mother ! 

Ay,  weep — ’twill  ease  thine  heart : 

He  was  thy  first-bom  son. 

Thy  first,  ihy^only  one — 

’Tis  hard  firom  him  to  part ! 

“ ’Tis  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 

Deep  in  the  damp,  cold  earth — 

His  empty  crib  to  see. 

Ills  silent  nursery. 

Once  vocal  with  his  mirth. 

“ To  meet  again  in  slumber 
His  small  mouth’s  rosy  kiss  ; 

Then  waking  with  a start, 

By  thine  own  throbbing  heart, 

His  twining  arms  to  miss ! 

“ To  (feel,  half  conscious  why, 

A dull,  heart-sinking  weight 
Till  mcm’ry  on  thy  soul 
Flashes  the  painful  whole, 

That  thou  art  desolate  I 

“ And  there  to  lie  and  weep, 

And  think  the  live-long  night, 

Feeding  thine  own  address. 

With  accurate  greediness, 

Of  every  past  delight. 

“ Of  all  his  winning  ways, 

His  pretty,  playful  smiles ; 

His  joy  at  sight  of  thee, 

His  tricks,  his  mimicry. 

And  all  his  little  wiles. 

*'  Oh ! these  are  recollections 

Round  mother’s  hearts  that  cling, 

That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  after-years. 

With  oR-awakening. 

“ But  thou  wilt  then,  (bnd  mother ' 

In  after  years  look  back, 

(Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing). 

With  sadness  not  unpleosing, 

Even  on  that  gloomy  track. 

“ Thoult  say,  * My  first-bora  blessing, 

It  almost  broke  my  heart 
When  thou  w’ert  fbreed  to  go, 

And  yet,  for  thee  1 know 
’Twas  beitt  r to  depart. 

’ * God  took  thee  in  His  mercy, 

A lamb,  untasked,  untried ; 


He  fought  the  fight  for  thee, 

He  won  the  victory. 

And  thou  art  sanctified. 

“ * I look  around  and  see 
The  evil  ways  of  men. 

And  oh  ! beloved  child ! 

Pm  more  than  “ reconciled” 

To  thy  departure  then. 

“ ‘ The  little  hands  that  clasped  me, 
The  innocent  lips  that  presl, 
Would  they  have  been  as  pure 
Till  now,  as  when  of  yore 
1 lulled  thee  on  my  breast  ? 

‘ Now  (like  a dew-drop  shrined 
Within  a crystal  stone), 

Thou’rt  safe  in  Heaven,  ray  dove ! 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love — 
The  Everlastimo  One  ! 

“ * And  when  the  hour  arrives. 
From  fiesh  that  sets  me  Aw, 
Thy  spirit  may  await, 

The  first  at  Heaven’s  gate, 

To  meet  and  welcome  me !’  ” 


SoMB  political  economist  has  been  “ figuring  up” 
to  find  who  it  is  that  the  public  pay  best ; and  the 
following  is  the  sum  total : 

First : “ We  pay  best  those  who  destroy  us— 
Generals. 

Second : Those  who  cheat  us — Politicians  and 
Quacks. 

Third:  Those  who  merely  amuse  us — Singers, 
Actors,  and  Musicians;  and, 

Lastly^  and  the  least  of  all : Those  who  instruct 
us — Authors,  Schoolmasters,  and  Editors  !” 


Borrowing  is  a bad  thing  at  the  best ; but 
“borrowing  trouble”  is  perhaps  the  most  foolish 
investmentof  “ foreign  capital”  that  a man  or  woman 
can  make.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  species  of 
“ operation”  is  set  forth  in  a down-east  newspaper, 
wherein  a man  thus  related  his  experience,  in  a 
financial  way,  on  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  a 
local  bank : 

“ As  soon  as  I heeid  of  it,  my  heart  jumped  right 
up  into  my  mouth.  ‘Now,’  thinks  I,  ‘sposin’  I 
got  any  bills  on  that  bank?  I’m  gone  if  I hev — 
that’s  a fact !”  So  I put  on  my  coat,  and  I * put’ 
for  home  just  as  fast  as  my  legs  w^ould  carry  me ; 
fact  is,  I run  all  the  way.  And  when  I got  there, 
I looked  keerfully,  and  found  that  I hadn’t  got  no 
bills  ontr  that  bank — nor  any  other!  Then  1 felt 
easier.” 

There  have  been  a thousand  instances  of  “ bor- 
rowing troubles”  when  it  was  not  a whit  better 
“ secured”  than  in  the  present  example. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  History  of  Napo* 
Icon,  by  Mr.  Abbott,  in  successive  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  will  read  this  passage  from  a resume  of  the 
incidents  which  attended  his  last  year  at  St.  Helena, 
with  no  common  interest.  It  is  taken  from  a very 
able  review  in  the  London  Times  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
recent  work,  from  the  documents  and  memoranda 
of  Sir  Hud.son  Lowe  : 

“ Alnnit  a year  before  his  death,  a sudden  change 
took  place  in  the  daily  habits  of  Napoleon.  His 
l)ettrr  angel  had  whispered  into  his  car,  and  carried 
solare  and  contentment  to  his  heart.  He  no  longer 
secluded  himself  from  the  world.  He  w’ent  out 
among  his  fellows  as  a man  should  mix  with  them, 
and  a.s  an  Emperor  might.  There  w as  work  going 
on  in  his  gardens.  The  gardeners  arc  very  busy, 
csoecially  the  Chinese — an  industrious  race.  N apo- 
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LEON  takes  his  place  among  them.  He  uses  his 
spade  with  the  rest,  and  the  children  of  Count  Ber- 
trand arc  playing  about  him  while  he  digs.  Fowls 
trespass  upon  the  grounds,  and  make  free  with  the 
favorite  flower-beds.  The  Imperial  gardener  sends 
for  his  gun,  shoots  the  trespasser  dead,  and  then 
proceeds  with  his  work — sui)erintcading  the  raising 
of  sod-walls  in  this  place,  the  formation  of  reser- 
voirs in  another. 

**  Visions  of  the  old  time  come  across  him  while 
he  labors,  and  he  traces  out  on  the  ground  of  his 
little  garden  plans  and  field-work  for  defensive 
operations,  to  the  edification  of  his  officers  and  at- 
tendants, who  group  about  him  as  he  explains  his 
ideas.  Day  after  day,  for  a brief  but  happy  interval, 
the  gardening  continues.  Every  man  in  the  house 
has  a spade  in  his  hand,  and  Napoleon  is  very  busy 
putting  in  seeds.  He  breakfasts  in  the  garden,  sends 
messages  to  the  orderly  officers  for  carts,  shovels, 
and  spades  ; and  when  the  orderly  looks  in,  late  in 
the  evening,  he  finds  the  great  man  still  busy  with 
his  innocent  and  healthy  occupation  ; and  be  sure 
he  will  be  in  good  lime  next  morning;  for  the  said 
officer  writes  to  the  Governor  (Sir  Hudson  Lowe) 
in  his  report:  ‘General  Bonaparte  has  a large 
bell  which  he  rings,  and  immediately  at  this  signal 
all  the  servants  turn  out  to  work  in  the  garden.’” 

In  less  than  a year  after  this  sentence  was  written, 
Napoleon  died ! 


In  these  days  of  “ Women’s  /Zqrfi/A,”  the  proper 
education  of  “ the  sex”  for  the  new  duties  that  they 
may  lx?  called  upon  to  discharge,  form  a mutter  for 
grave  consideration.  So  it  is,  that  every  aasumption 
oi  responsibility  !>rings  with  it  corrcsjxmding  cares. 

It  has  l>cen  proposed  to  establish  a “ College  for 
Females'*  in  several  of  the  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ducing cities  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  following 

sciences”  arc  to  be  taught,  by  competent  “ profes- 
sors 

“ Spinology^  Weavcologyy  and  Cookology." 

These  “sciences”  arc  to  be  taught  to  young  ladies ; 
Mid  after  establishing  a reputation  for  these  accom- 
plishments, they  will  he  entitled  to  receive  a regular 
diploma,  with  the  honorary  degree  of  “ F.F.W. 
**Fit  for  Whes." 

One  would  like  to  he  present  at  the  “examina- 
tion,” when  the  fair  damsels  are  admitted  to  their 
“degrees,”  or  condemned  for  non-compliance  with 
the  terms  “ nominated  in  the  bond.” 


Out  of  much  of  the  every  day  sketch-writing  of 
the  time  (a  good  deal  of  it  is  of  the  pseudo-sentiment 
cast),  the  observant  reader  is  enabled  to  separate 
the  real  from  the  elaborated.  Of  the  first  class  is 
“ The  Poor  Customer^"  which  ensues  : 

“ ‘ How  much  butter  did  you  say  V 
“ ‘ Half  a pound,  if  you  please.’ 

“ ‘ And  sugar  ?’ 

Half  a pound.’ 

**  • And  of  I hese  oranges  V 
“‘Half  a dozen.  Sir,  if  you  please.’ 

“ ‘ You  go  by  the  halves  to-day.  W ell,  what  else  ? 
Be  speedy — you’re  keeping  better  customers  wait- 
ing.’ 

Haifa  peck  of  Indian-mcal  and  one  fine  French 
roll,*  said  the  woman,  and  her  lips  quivered,  and  I 
thought  she  turned  to  wipe  away  a trickling  tear. 

“I  looked  at  her  broken  straw  Ixinnct,  her  thin 
stooping  form,  her  coarse  gannenLs — and  1 read 
poverty  on  all.  And  the  palid,  pinched  features, 
the  mournful  hut  evidently  once  beautiful  face,  told 
me  that  luxuries  w'cre  not  for  her. 


“ An  invalid  looked  from  his  n.^rrow  window, 
whose  pale  lips  longed  for  the  cool,  fresh  orange,  for 
whose  comfort  the  tea,  and  the  butter,  and  the  fine 
F rench  roll,  were  bought  with  much  sacrifice.  And 
1 saw  him  sip  the  tea,  and  tasto  the  dainty  bread, 
and  praise  the  flavor  of  that  sweet  butter,  and  turn 
with  brightening  eye  to  the  golden  fruit.  And  1 
heard  him  ask  her,  kneeling  by  the  smoky  heanh, 
to  taste  them  with  him.  And  as  she  set  the  broken 
pan  on  edge,  to  bake  her  coarse  loaf,  1 heard  her  say : 

“ * By-and-by — when  1 am  hungry  !* 

“ And  * by-and-by,*  when  the  white  lids  of  the 
sufTerer  were  closed  in  sleep,  I saw  her  bend  over 
him  with  a blessing  io  her  heart.  And  she  laid  the 
remnants  of  the  feast  carefully  by,  and  ale  her 
bread  unmoistensd. 

“ I strayed  from  my  reverie : the  grocer  s haid 
eye  was  upon  me  : 

* You  are  keeping  better  customers  wailing  !* 

“ Oh,  I wanted  to  tell  him  how  poverty  and  perse- 
cution, contempt  and  scorn,  could  not  dim  the  heart's 
fine  gold,  purified  by  many  a trial ; that  that  woman, 
with  her  little  w'anls,  and  holy  sacrifices,  w{is  better 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  many  a trumpet -longued 
Dives,  who  gave  that  he  might  he  * known  of  men.’  ” 

The  title  of  **  Biblical  RqfnUation"  is  prefixed 
to  the  subjoined  scrap,  which  we  find  in  “The 
Drawer.”  The  fact  is  declared  to  be  authentic,  and 
the  scene  is  Illinois : 

“ As  our  correspondent  was  passing  a small  hut 
by  the  road-side,  he  noticed  a shaggy -headed  boy 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  large  eyes  and 
no  hat,  dressed  in  a wom-oui  pair  of  his  father's 
trowsers,  Irj’ing  to  balance  himself  on  the  splintered 
lop  of  a hickory  stump,  and  apparently  sunumg  him- 
self. 

“ More  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  monotony 
of  riding  all  day  without  speaking,  than  to  k.ain  lu- 
formation,  Mr.  Lord  (the  name  of  the  equt^tnan 
traveler)  reined  his  horse  up  to  the  fence,  and 
asked : 

“ ‘ My  little  lad,  can  yem  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to 
Sangamon  Bottoms  V 

“ * ’Bout  six  miles,  I reckon.’ 

“ * Do  you  enjoy  yourself  out  here  in  the  woods  T 

“ * Yes — a heap.’ 

“ * What  ails  your  pantaloons  ?* 

“ ‘ Torc’d  ’em !’  was  tlie  laconic  but  sufficient  an- 
swer. 

“ Finding  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a genius  thai 
couldn’t  be  pumped,  Mr.  Lord  turned  his  horse's 
head  to  depart;  but  he,  in  turn,  was  bailed  by  the 
boy : 

“ ‘ What  mought  your  name  be  ?’ 

“ * Lord,’  w as  the  reply. 

“ The  boy  laughed  all  over,  even  to  the  wrinkles 
in  his  father’s  old  trowsers. 

“‘You  seem  pleased,’  said  Mr.  Lord  ; ‘ perhaps 
you  never  heard  the  name  before  ?* 

“‘Yes  1 have,  too,’  said  the  boy;  ‘I*vc  heard 
“ Pop”  read  about  you  !* 

“The  traveler  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  says 
that  even  the  sacred  thoughts  to  which  the  incideni 
gave  rise,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  him  from 
laughing  to  himself  throughout  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney.” 

We  must  say  for  ourselves,  however,  that  igno- 
rance so  profound,  an  intellect  of  an  American  toy 
80  benighted,  is  far  from  a “laughing  matter.” 

Ir  our  friends  in  the  country  would  know  how  we 
sleep  in  the  metropolis,  and  especially  how  we  get 
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up  in  the  morning,  let  them  careluHy  peruse  the 
following : 

“it  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  cireulation  of  a 
great  city  commence  in  the  morning — the  grefd  city 
that  roared  itself  to  sleep  last  night.  True  there 
was  a fcrMe  pulse  all  night ; the  cars  beat  to  and 
fro;  a carriage  now  and  then  gave  a flutter;  but 
after  all,  there  had  been  a quiet  hour. 

“ About  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  people 
had  been  lying  on  a ‘dead  level’  for  four  or  five 
hours  ; .some  on  pillow's  of  down,  and  some  on  curb- 
stones— some  beneath  silken  counterpanes,  and 
some  bemeath  the  great  blue  quilt  of  heaven.  Queer 
figures  they  make  in  the  ‘ mind’s  eye,’  to  be  sure — 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  * folks,*  more  or  less, 
lying  on  their  backs— lying  in  tiers  or  rows,  five  or 
six  miles  long — lying  three  or  four  deep.  In  the 
cellar — that  is  the  ‘primitive  formation;’  then  first 
floor,  second,  third,  and  so  on  up  to  the  garret. 

“ A hundred  thousand  people  snoring ! — what  a 
concert ! Fifty  thousand  people  dreaming ' Fifty 
thousand  people  in  red  night-caps — fifty  thousand 
in  white — and  here  and  there  one  trimmed  with 
lace.  Thirty  thousand  curls  twisted  up  in  thirty 
thousand  papers ; giving  their  owners  the  appear- 
ance of  having  made  a pillow  of  cigar-lighters.  Ten 
thousand  curls  hanging  over  backs  of  chairs,  or 
tossed  upon  tables.  How  gently  Time  touches 
such  people  ! — they  never  grow  gray  at  all  ? Ten 
thousand  people  w'ceping,  and  now  and  then  one 
dying — dying  in  a dream? 

“ And  then  the  getting  up  is  ridiculous  enough — 
though  going  to  bed  (should  wo  say  * retire*  in  these 
refined  time.s  ?)  is  a solemn  piece  of  business, 
whether  people  think  it  or  not.  But  the  waking 
up,  the  getting  up,  is  amusing  enough  for  a farce. 
It  is  a proce.ss — a species  of  gradualism.  There  is 
one,  who  has  * slept  like  a top’  for  nine  solid  hours, 
and  now  he  begins  to  wake.  First  it’s  a half-lurch, 
a long  breath,  and  a yawn;  then  an  arm  is  thnist 
out — then  a foot:  the  muscles  are  w'aking  up. 
Next,  the  rattle  of  the  early-going  wagons  strike 
his  car;  hearing  is  ‘coming  to;’  then  his  tongue 
moves  uneasily — taste  is  returning.  Last,  his  eyes 
open,  one  after  another — then  half  close — then  open 
again  : and  then  the  man  is  awake — awake  all  over 
— awake  for  all  day. 

There  is  another,  sonnd  asleep  this  minute ; and 
thUy  he  shakes  himself  like  a huge  Newfoundland 
dog,  springs  up  “ percussion,”  and  the  thing  is  done ; 
the  fellow  hdsn’t  a sleepy  hair  about  him.  Snowy 
quilts  that  have  just  risen  and  fallen  with  the  soft 
bosoms  beneath,  Ijogin  to  grow'  uneasy.  The  sweet 
sleepers  arc  waking — so  w'e  will  draw  the  curtains, 
and  leave  them  to  their  toilets.  Bundles  of  rags  in 
dark  comers  toss  and  tumble ; there’s  something 
alive  underneath.  Out  it  comes — more  rags?  Mis- 
ery maket  no  toilets,  and  thcr^  are  no  curtains  to 
draw  ? 


The  following  exceedingly  graphical  descrip* 
tion  of  our  entrance  into  London,  by  an  Aroorican 
traveler,  was  written  sixteen  years  ago,  by  a gen- 
tleman who  is  now  in  the  public  service  in  Cali- 
fornia : 

“ I never  shall  forget  my  entrance  into  London. 
It  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  Aliout  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  while  we  were  yet  thirty  or  fofty 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  a friend  pointed  out  to 
me  an  indication  of  its  ‘ whereabout.*  A little  above 
the  horizon,  and  as  far  in  the  distance  as  I could 
strain  my  vision,  lay  a long  line  of  w aterj  -looking 
cloud,  like  the  first  faint  distant  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  Pennsylvania,  seen  when  the  early  morn- 
ing light  touches  it  in  October.  This  w'as  the  smoke- 
cloud  that  always  overhangs  London,  be  the  day 
never  so  fine  or  clear — a cloud,  the  extent  and  ‘ vol- 
ume’ of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
vegetation  is  earlier  by  a fortnight  on  the  west  and 
southw'cst  sides  of  the  metroiwlis,  than  at  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  sides — a circumstance  alone  attrib- 
utable to  the  severity  of  the  north  and  northeast 
winds  ]>cing  mitigated  in  their  passage  over  London, 
by  the  smokes  belched  from  a million  of  coal  fires 
into  the  hazy  air.  About  ten  miles  from  London 
the  carriages,  wagons,  carls,  indeed  vehicles  of  every 
description,  began  to  thicken — and  every  eminence 
of  the  highway  that  overlooked  a long  onward  reach 
of  the  road,  showed  the  mass  denser  and  more  dense, 
as  it  neared  the  metropolis. 

“ * And  this  is  London,  is  it  not  V said  I,  aa  we 
entered  upon  a broad,  continuous  street,  and  saw 
others  commencing  on  either  side. 

“ ‘ Not  yet — ^wait  a bit,’  said  the  bluff,  alderraan- 
Uke  coachman.  * 

“We  rose  a slight  ascent:  ‘ That  is  London!* 
said  the  driver,  "with  conscioii.s  pride,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  whip — ‘ there’s  the  vi/fogr 

“ I turned  my  head — for  with  boyish  eagerness  I 
had  been  looking  right  and  left — and  before  m«  lay 
the  British  metropolis,  spread  all  round  to  the  hori- 
zon in  every  direction — a thousand  domes,  towers, 
steeples,  and  turrets  piercing  the  dim  atmosphere — 
St.  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower,  among 
them — a wilderness  of  architecture,  thirty  miles  in 
circumference  ?” 


“ Dxae  me,”  said  the  true  Mrs.  Partin^on,  when 
she  had  finished  reading  the  late  foreign  news, 
“ dear  me  ? here  they  are  going  to  war  again  over 
the  sea,  and  only  for  a Turkey,  and  don’t  say  hofV 
much  it  weighed  either,  or  w'hcther  it  was  lender! 
and  Knockemstilf  has  gone  into  a miff,  and  the  Rus- 
shan  bears  and  Austriches  arc  all  let  loose  to  de- 
vour the  people,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  when  th# 
end  of  it  will  leave  off.  War  is  a terrible  thing,  so 
destroying  to  temper  and  good  clothes ; and  men 
shoot  at  each  other  just  as  if  they  were  gutter-per- 
chas,  and  cheap  at  that  ?” 


littroni  fyim. 


A new  literary  enterprise  is  mnnotinced  by  Phil- 
lips, Sampson,  and  Co.,  in  the  publieation  of  a 
oniform  library  edition  of  the  Poetieul  Worke  of 
Campbell,  Rogers,  Lockhart,  Macaulay, 
Bulwbr,  W.  R.  Spencer,  Horacv  Smith,  and 
Hood.  The  Warke  of  Campbell  have  already  ap- 
peared, edited  by  Bpes  Saeobmt,  with  an  orig* 
inml  biography  and'notei.  The  vohiim  ooniaQie 


all  the  poems  eoUeeted  in  the  Moxon  editions,  ac- 
cording to  tho  text  and  arrangement  approved  by 
the  author.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Sargent  pub- 
lishes fifty  pieces,  which  have  not  appeared  before 
in  a collected  form,  but  some  of  which,  in  his  opin* 
ion,  are  hardly  surpassed  by  the  best  of  Campbell’s 
acknowledged  lyrics,  and  all  of  which  arc  worthy 
of  a permanent  place  ia  his  works.  The  tneiaoir. 
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which  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  gives  a w'ell-di- 
gested  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  the  poet’s 
li£i,  including  selections  from  the  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  Cyrus  Redding,  who  was  long  associ- 
ated with  Campbell  in  editing  the  New  Monthly 
Magtnine.  Mr.  Sargent  has  certainly  executed  his 
task  with  a fine  poetical  appreciation  of  his  author, 
and  w'ith  just  critical  acumen.  An  engraving  of 
Campbell,  as  he  was  in  his  early  years,  and  a full- 
length  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  his  appearance  in  ad- 
vanced life,  form  appropriate  embellishments  of  the 
work. 

The  issue  of  The  English  PoeU^  on  the  model  of 
the  celebrated  Aldine  edition,  by  Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.,  is  proceeding  steadily  toward  its  completion. 
The  last  volumes  that  we  have  received,  contain 
the  Poems  of  Swift,  in  three  volumes,  and  of  Thom- 
son, in  two  volumes,  w'ith  extended  biographical 
and  critical  notices.  We  can  hardly  give  too  warm 
commendation  to  the  typographical  beauty  of  this 
elegant  edition. 

(huUnes  of  the  Geology  of  the  Globtf  by  EdwaRP 
Hitchcock  (published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and 
Co.),  is  intended  as  a sequel  to  the  larger  work  on 
Elementary  Geology  by  the  distinguished  author. 
Exhibiting  the  main  principles  of  the  science  in  a 
singularly  condensed  form,  it  serves  as  a valuable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  geology. 

Another  volume  of  juvenile  stories,  by  the  au- 
thoress of  “The  Sunny  Side,”  the  late  Mrs. 
Phblps,  of  Andover,  is  published  by  Phillips, 
Sampson,  and  Co.  It  is  entitled  Talks  and  Tales 
for  Children^  and  is  founded  on  the  childish  ups  and 
downs  in  the  experience  of  “ Little  Mary”  from  five 
to  nine  years  of  age.  Few  juvenile  works  display 
greater  purity  of  sentiment  or  beauty  of  style,  or  can 
be  more  unhesitatingly  recommended  for  the  family 
literary  than  this  excellent  volume. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.  have  issued  a work 
of  great  practical  utility,  and  which  must  create  a 
general  demand,  in  A Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  Uni- 
ted  Statesj  by  Thomas  Baldwin  and  J.  Thomas, 
M.D.  It  claims  to  be  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive Gazetteer  of  this  country  that  has  ever 
been  published,  and,  after  a cursory  examination, 
we  have  no  rca.son  to  doubt  that  its  pretensions  arc 
well-founded.  Great  diligence  and  research  have 
evidently  been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  and  if 
minor  errors  or  omissions  of  details  may  be  detected 
in  the  description  of  certain  localities,  they  do  not 
interfere,  we  arc  persuaded,  with  the  general  ac- 
curacy or  the  substantial  value  of  the  W'ork.  Be- 
sides the  usual  matter  comprised  in  a Gazetteer,  it 
presents  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1850,  and  in 
many  instances  embraces  a mass  of  statistics  and 
populations  to  1853,  obtained  since  the  Census  was 
taken.  The  fullness  of  information  which  it  fur- 
nishes, together  with  its  trust  worthy  character,  will 
doubtless  make  it  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
the  desk  of  the  statesman,  the  editor,  the  merchant, 
and  indeed  of  all  classes,  that  need  the  aid  of  a cor- 
rect geographical  guide. 

Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Lalor  Shiel,  with  Memoir  and  N<aes,  by  R. 
Shelton  Mackenzie.  (Published  by  Rcdficld.) 
Portraitures  of  Irish  character,  if  executed  w ith  tol- 
erable skill,  never  fail  to  be  welcome  to  the  major- 
ity of  readers.  The  Irish  temperament  includes  so 
many  elements  of  humor,  good-fellowship,  dashing 
audacity,  originality  of  conception,  and  bold,  pic- 
turesque phraseology,  that  it  always  affords  mate- 
rials for  the  richest  style  of  description  and  anec- 
dote. The  papers  in  these  volumes,  which  were 


first  published  in  the  London  New  Monthly  Mags- 
zine,  attained  a rapid  popularity  on  their  original 
appearance,  some  thirty  years  since,  and  have  since 
been  familiar  to  all  readers  of  periodical  literature. 
Mr.  Shiel  was  himself  a genuine  specimen  of  a 
brilliant  and  exuberant  Irish  nature ; eloquent, 
witty,  frolicsome,  adventurous,  with  a never-failing 
flow  of  expressive  and  vigorous  language,  he  was 
equally  fitted  by  natural  genius  for  poetry  or  ora- 
tory. His  destiny,  however,  was  soon  decided  by 
an  early  plunge  into  public  and  political  life.  At 
the  immature  age  of  one-and-lwenty,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Irish' bar.  His  extreme  youth  proved 
an  obstacle  to  his  immediate  success,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  obtained  his  sustenance  chiefly  by  hU 
contributions  to  the  London  magazines  and  other 
productions  in  the  lighter  branches  of  literature. 
At  a subsequent  period,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  cause  of  Irish  Emancipation,  and,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  1829, 
became  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
this  new  position  ho  brought  a distinguished  repu- 
tation, effective  powers  of  oratory,  and  a wide- 
spread popularity.  His  career  in  Parliament  was 
n6t  marked  by  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland 
which  had  inspired  his  previous  efforts  as  a public 
debater;  and,  after  enjoying  several  lucrative  of- 
fices, he  died  at  Florence,  where  he  held  the  post 
of  British  Minister. 

In  the  present  sketches,  the  writer  has  given  de- 
lineations of  several  of  tlie  most  eminent  public 
men  of  Ireland — reports  of  interesting  criminal 
cases,  illustrating  the  practice  of  the  Irish  Bar — asd 
graphic  narratives  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  his  native 
country.  He  describes  with  brilliancy  and  poinT, 
and  relates  an  anecdote  with  inimitable  effect.  The 
editor  of  this  work.  Dr.  Shelton  .Mackenzie,  han 
not  only  shown  his  good  taste  in  the  selectifin  o.^ 
the  materials,  but  his  literary  ability  in  the  manu>  r 
in  which  he  has  |)crformed  his  task.  His  notes  arr 
copious  and  apposite.  He  gives  valuable  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  nearly  all  the  persons  alluded  to  in 
the  text.  His  familiar  knowledge  of  Irish  history 
and  social  life  is  shown  to  great  advantage.  Even 
without  reference  to  the  original  matter  of  the  vol- 
umes, the  editor’s  illustrative  notes  in  themselves 
furnish  an  attractive  store  of  anecdote,  literary'  and 
political  reminiscences,  and  pleasant  reading  in 
general.  Although  the  work  docs  not  possess  the 
gay,  rollicking  character  which  gives  such  a fresh 
interest  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  sketches,  it  is 
far  superior  to  that  production  in  point  of  important 
information  and  intellectual  power,  while  it  is  by- 
no  means  deficient  in  attractions  to  readers  who  arc 
merely  in  search  of  amusement. 

Human  Anatomy^  Physiology^  and  Hygiene^  by  T. 
S.  Lambert,  M.D.  (Published  by  Ivison  and 
Phinny.)  This  is  a useful  manual,  for  popular  use, 
by  a well-known,  successful  teacher  of  physiology. 
It  is  founded  on  the  previous  w'ork  of  the  author, 
which  has  gained  a wide  and  favorable  reputation, 
but  is  less  a revision  than  a reproduction.  The 
principal  features  of  the  volume  are  its  clear  ar- 
rangement, its  liveliness  of  style,  and  its  nuinerous 
practical  illustrations.  Dr.  Lambert  is  evidently  an 
enthusiastic  in  his  favorite  science,  but  bis  work 
betrays  no  lack  of  discrimination  or  careful  scien- 
tific inquiry. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  Db  Quincey’s  H'rir- 
ings  (by  Tiekoor,  Reed,  and  Fields),  contaiiu 
Essays  on  Pkilosophieal  IVriters,  and  other  Mem  of 
LstUrs,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mack- 
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imosh,  Kant,  Herder,  Lessing,  Richter,  Bentley, 
and  Parr,  are  the  great  names  to  which  the  essays  are 
deroted.  They  are  treated  in  the  rambling,  desult- 
ory, yet  brilliant  manner,  without  which  De  Quincey 
would  not  be  himself. 

A little  volume  of  Papera  on  American  Hiatory^  by 
Professor  A.  Davis,  containing  **  The  Hiatory  of 
New  Amsterdam,*'  **  Eventa  connected  wtk  the  Hiatory 
of  the  Revolution**  and  Philadelphia  in  the  Times 
of  William  Penn**  has  been  published  by  R.  T. 
Young.  It  presents,  in  a brief  compass  and  in  pop- 
ular style,  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
days  of  “ long  time  ago.** 

The  Old  Brewery  and  the  New  Mission  House  at 
the  Five  Points,  is  the  title  of  a volume  (Stringer 
and  Townsend,  publishers)  by  Ladies  of  the  Mis- 
sion, comprising  a brief  narrative  of  the  history  of 
the  Five  Points,  the  progress  of  missionar>'  enter- 
prise in  that  locality,  and  a variety  of  interesting 
sketches  illustrating  the  effect  of  religious  influence 
in  lifting  up  the  degraded  and  down-trodden.  The 
sketches  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  life  ; they 
are  presented  in  a simple  and  unadorned  style,  and 
do  not  aim  at  effect  by  any  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion. As  a record  of  the  methods  by  which  Christ- 
ian benevolence  has  attempted  to  redeem  one  of  the 
most  vicious  and  hopeless  quarters  of  the  city,  this 
volum^e  may  claim  a more  than  temporary  value. 

My  Uncle  Toby's  Library,  by  Francis  For REST- 
KB,  Esq.,  is  a new  serial,  announced  by  George  C. 
Rand,  Boston,  designed  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen.  The  numbers  that  have  already  ap- 
peared are  w’ell  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  give 
abundant  promise  of  the  excellence  of  the  series. 

The  London  Athenaeum  says : **  The  Grinnell 
Expedition  has  been  (jitunate  in  its  historian.  It 
would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  produce  a more  in- 
teresting stor>'  of  Arctic  adventure  than  the  present 

volume Besides  the  account  of  the  voyage, 

which  is  full  of  startling  incidents.  Dr.  Kane  enters 
at  length  into  the  physical  geogiaphy  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  His  book,  which  is  profusely  and  admir- 
ably illustrated,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  seen,  and  deserves  a place 
by  the  side  of  our  most  cherished  records  of  Arctic 
adventure.** 


The  London  announcements  of  some  of  the  ear- 
liest publications  for  1854,  include  a Hiatory  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  by 
M.  Guizot  ; a History  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Period 
of  the  Reformation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle  ; Hun- 
gory.  Past  and  Present,  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  of  1849 ; a History  of  the 
Various  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  of  the  Church ; the  third  volume  of 
Lord  John  Russell’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
tf  Fox  (to  be  completed  by  a fourth  volume) ; the 
second  volume  of  Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party  ; a Defense  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by 
its  Author,  as  a rejoinder  to  Professor  Newman’s 
Reply;  for  the  new  number  of  the  Traveler’s  Lib- 
rary, The  Russians  of  the  South,  by  Shirley 
Beooes  ; Secret  and  Unpublished  Documents  con- 
naeted  with  Russian  History  and  Diplomacy,  hearing 
am  fAe  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East,  translated 
and  edited  by  J.  Morell;  Germain  de  Laony’s 
The  Knout  and  the  Ruseians ; Memoirs  and  Cor- 
Tosfondence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Spain  ; a 
new  Memoir  of  Burhe  and  his  Times,  by  the  Author  of 
the  recent  Literary  and  Political  Memoir  of  Disraeli. 


The  public  reading  of  his  own  works  by  Mr. 
Dickens  at  Birmingham  is  a novel  event  in  the  • 
history  of  popular  instruction  and  recreation.  The 
occasion  was  the  establishment  of  a new  Mechan- 
ics’ Institute,  to  aid  in  providing  the  necessary  funds 
for  which  Mr.  Dickens  generously  offered  to  con- 
tribute his  services  in  the  form  of  these  readings. 
The  Christmas  Carol  and  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
were  the  works  selected  on  two  nights,  the  former 
being  repeated  on  a third  night,  when  the  audience 
consisted  entirely  of  operatives  and  their  families. 

On  each  occasion  above  two  thousand  persons  were 
present,  and  the  attention  of  the  crowded  audience 
was  riveted  by  the  speaker.  T o read  a work  already 
familiar  to  a large  portion  of  the  public  was  a severe 
trial,  but  the  good  elocution,  dramatic  skill,  and 
hearty  feeling  of  the  author  gave  full  effect  to  the 
delivery  of  the  stories.  The  experiment  was  alto- 
gether successful,  although  few  authors  could  at- 
tempt it  with  the  same  advantages  as  Mr.  Dickens. 


Of  Six  Months  in  Italy,  by  Hillaed,  the  Athenwum 
says : **  Why  the  Americans  as  a nation  should  espe- 
cially hanker  after  Italy,  and  eagerly  rather  than  pa- 
tiently enjoy  its  rich  though  fading  treasures  of  Art, 
w'c  have  no  need  once  again  to  point  out.  We  do  not 
recollect,  however,  any  record  of  a Transatlantic 
traveler’s  visit  to  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Bologna, 
Rome,  or  Naples,  so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Hillard’s. 
He  show's  enthusiasm  enough  without  that  sand- 
blind  leaning  on  Tradition  w hich  alw’ays  brings  ei- 
ther the  pilgrim’s  sincerity  or  sense  into  question. 
He  describes  naturally,  sensibly,  and  wannly,  with- 
out waste  of  w'ords.  He  is  national,  w'ithout  visible 
envy  or  antipathy — in  short,  his  book  ma> , and  prob- 
ably will,  circulate  widely  as  a vade  mecum  for  his 
countrymen,  while  the  tourist  of  every  other  nation 
may  use  it  with  pleasure  as  a carriage -companion.” 

A new  quarterly — The  Ethnological  Journal — has 
been  started  by  Mr.  Luke  Burke,  who  announces 
the  discovery  of  a new  inductive  science — Mython- 
omy — which  is  to  throw'  great  and  unexpected  light 
upon  all  the  old  mythologies  and  legends.  The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  this  number  is  devoted  to  the  first 
four  chapters  of  the  new  treatise.  We  must  leave 
it  to  persons  versed  in  this  subject  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  this  new  science. 


A suggestion  has  been  made  by  Prince  Albert 
of  a very  pleasing  character,  though  of  no  great 
practical  importance  : he  proposes  a portrait  gal- 
lery of  inventors.  Those  only  arc  to  be  included 
whose  inventions  have  been  generally  recognized 
as  of  service  to  mankind  at  large,  and  they  are 
to  be  historically  catalogued.  To  make  this  col- 
lection more  useful,  his  Royal  Highness  pro- 
poses that  the  catalogue  should  contain  brief  no- 
tices of  the  lives  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  the 
gallery  is  to  contain.  The  hook,  if  well  done,  would 
be  more  valuable  than  the  gallery,  especially  if  en- 
gravings of  the  portraits  were  added. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Maurice,  soon  afler  his 
dismissal  from  King’s  College,  retired  from  the 
offices  ho  held  in  the  Queen’s  College,  London,  as 
lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy  and  English  Liter- 
ature, and  Chairmen  of  the  Committee  of  Professors. 
He  retired  because  he  was  not  re-elected  tmanimous- 
ly.  The  journals  publish  the  farewell  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  his  brother  Professors ; in 
which  the  latter,  through  the  Rev.  Richard  Trench, 
express  their  affectionate  regret  at  the  loss  of  kis 
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services — services  which  had  mainly  contributed  to 
secure  lor  the  College  “the  first  charter  which  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  granted  solely  for 
the  furtherance  of  female  education.” 


Lonl  Holland,  in  his  recent  “Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,”  gives  a curious  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  George  IV.,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
Mrs.  Kitzherbert.  He  quotes  a letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  says  : 

“ My  brother  w as  one  of  the  two  unmarried  Dukes 
who  supported  the  Prince  at  the  ceremony,  and  he 
had  need  of  his  support ; for  my  brother  told  me  the 
Prince  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  scarcely  support 
him  from  falling.  He  told  my  brother  he  had  dnink 
several  ghisses  of  brandy  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
the  ceremony.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  a com- 
pulsory marriage.” 


The  demise  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  mother  of  the 
di.siinguished  author,  took  place  at  Scotsbrig,  near 
Ecclefechan,  on  Christmas-day.  Her  Iw'o  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  a doctor  residing  in  London,  and  tfhe 
author  of  various  translations  from  the  German,  were 
present  at  the  death-bed  of  their  venerable  and  be- 
loved parent.  The  doctor  had  waited  upon  his 
mother  for  a month  with  the  most  exemplary  and 
patient  love.  Thomas  Carlyle  arrived  from  his  res- 
idence at  Chelsea  a few  days  before  the  last  scene, 
and  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born  witnessed  the 
departure  of  a mother  w ho  had  the  satisfaction,  many 
years  before  her  death,  of  seeing  her  family  rise  to 
a proud  and  well-raeritcd  distinction. 


French  literature  is  at  length  giving  signs  of  re- 
covery from  the  stagnation  into  which  it  was  plunged 
by  the  establishment  of  imperial  despotism.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  months  several  original  works, 
by  authors  of  great  reputation,  have  been  brought 
out,  and  many  others  are  in  preparation.  Among 
the  latter,  we  may  mention  the  continuation  of  the 
History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  together  W’ith 
a work  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a History  of  Florence, 
by  M.  Thiers  ; a translation  oi Dante,  by  M.  Lam- 
ENNAIS  ; a continuation  of  the  Souvenirs  PoUtiques 
et  Litthaires  of  M.  Villemain,  the  first  volume  of 
which  created  a profound  sensation  in  Paris  ; more 
etudes  of  personage.s  of  the  Fronde,  and,  perhaps,  a 
volume  or  two  of  what  the  French  call  haute  philos- 
ophy and  haute  literature,  by  M,  Cousin  ; the  con- 
tinuation of  M.  dc  Barante’s  History  of  the  Con- 
vention; ditto  of  M.  do  Lamartine’s  ditto;  while 
Jules  Janin  will  give  two  or  three  other  volumes 
of  his  soi-disant  History  of  Dramatic  Literature; 
Madame  Sand  an  account  of  her  life  and  advent- 
ures, under  the  title  of  Ma  Confession,  and,  perhaps, 
a new  novel  or  two,  saying  nothing  of  her  plays ; 
PONSARD  a new'  tragedy  or  comedy  ; the  notorious 
Dr.  Veron  the  conclusion  of  his  memoirs  of  a 
Bourgeois  de  Paris,  which  grow  more  readable  the 
more  they  advance ; and  a whole  army  of  minor 
scribes  are  plying  their  pons  with  as  much  industry 
as  if  they  were  sure  to  find  readers. 


A company  has  just  been  formed  for  purchasing 
the  copyright  of  all  M.  Lamartine’s  works  already 
w'ritten,  or  to  lie  written  hereafter.  The  capital  is 
450,000fr.  M.  Ampere,  the  academician,  and  MM. 
Emile  de  Girardin,  Ponsard,  and  Pagnere  are  among 
the  promoters. 

M.  Pierre  Didc  'wmerly  a member  of  the 


great  printing  and  publishing  firm  of  Didots  in  Paris, 
has  died  in  that  city,  aged  not  less  than  ninety-three. 
The  typographic  art  in  France  is  not  a little  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  its  present  exquisite  perfection. 


" Among  the  new  books  of  solid  worth  sent  us 
by  Germany  of  late,”  says  The  Leader,  “ we  will 
name,  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  readers,  the  5yf 
tern  der  Thierischen  Morphologic,  by  V ICTOS  CiSUB, 
nephew  to  the  great  Carus,  and  one  whose  Ger- 
man tendencies  toward  abstract  speculation  are 
controlled  by  careful  study  of  concrete  realities. 
He  is  a bad  writer,  of  course  ; is  he  not  a German T 
But,  although  he  has  the  vicious  cumbrousnesa  of 
verbose  obscurity,  he  has  not  the  vicious  metaphy- 
sical tendencies  which  spoil  so  many  good  Natur- 
alists in  his  country.  His  work  is  a philosophic 
survey  of  the  Animal  Kingdom — a Comparative 
Anatomy  which  would  well  deserve  translation  if 
a skillful  translator  could  be  found,  who  should 
make  his  sentences  readable.” 


The  first  volume  of  Alexander  ton  Huu- 
boldt’s  minor  writings  has  just  appeared.  It  if 
dedicated  to  Leopold  von  Buch,  as  “ the  able  in- 
vestigator of  nature  and  the  greatest  geognist  of 
the  nge.”  The  volume  contains  M.  Humboldt’s 
w'ritings  on  geognostic  and  physical  phenomena. 


We  have  tidings  of  the  death  of  M.  G.  F.  Gbote- 
FEND,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  linguists  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  78  years  of  age.  Among  his  roost 
remarkable  publications  are  works  on  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  on  cuncifenn  in- 
scriptions, on  Phrygian  and  Libyan  inscriptions, 
and  on  eastern  numismatics. 


Mr.  William  Maltby,  librarian  of  the  London 
Institution,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  Professor 
Person,  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  having  reached 
his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  one,  and  not  the  least 
interesting,  of  that  class  of gentlcrocn  scholars  which 
scn'cs  ns  a link  of  connection  between  the  last  and 
the  present  century  in  the  field  of  polite  letters, 
then  80  highly  cuUivaled,  and  so  generally  appreci- 
ated. Altbimgh  bred  to  the  law,  and  practicing  for 
many  years  as  a solicitor,  in  copartnership  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Rowland  Maltby,  of 
Fishmongers’  Hall,  his  love  of  classical  literature 
absorbed  his  leisure  hours,  and  formed  the  object  as 
well  as  the  delight  of  his  life.  To  the  Elmsleyt* 
Sothrbys,  and  Paynes  of  bygone  days,  Mr.  Maltby 
was  especially  well  known,  and  a very  valuable  li- 
brary attests  the  industry  and  judgment  as  well  ss 
the  taste  of  the  collector.  His  oldest  and  one  of 
his  most  valued  friends  through  life  was  the  vener- 
able poet  Rogers,  with  whom  he  first  becaine  ac- 
quainted, at  the  age  of  nine  years,  at  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickboume,  of  Newington  Green. 


A new  and  elegant  translation  of  Sir  Waltbi 
Scott’s  novels  is  appearing  at  Stockholm. 


French  journalism  has  received  a heavy  Wow,  in 
the  sudden  death  of  M.  Arhand  Bbktik,  director 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  which  took  place  recently 
in  Paris.  Not  merely  was  his  rasttagensent  of  the 
journal  singularly  vigorous  and  intcliigcnt,  but  his 
political  contributions  to  its  columns  Itad  a wei|^ 
a significance,  and  an  appearance  of  convietioa, 
which  distinguished  than  amonf  similar  iinya  o( 
their  kind. 
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with  huge  rolls  of  “ sarapes*'  (a  kind  of  coarse 
blanket,  which  forms  one  of  their  principal  ar- 
ticles of  trade  with  the  adjoining  provinces,  be- 
ing lai^ely  manufactured  by  the  women  of  the  | 
country).  These  rolls  answer  the  double  pur- 1 
poses  of  beds  by  night  and  lounges  by  day.  With  ; 
the  exception  of  these  changeable  conveniences, 
the  one  apartment,  which  serves  as  kitchen,  par- 
lor, and  bedroom  for  a whole  family,  boasts  no 
other  movables,  unless,  indeed,  some  aristocratic 
“ riro”  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  a bench  or 
table  fashioned  of  native  wood,  and  so  rudely 
carved  and  put  together  that  it  would  have 
done  no  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  our  friend 
Robjpson  Crusoe,  if  found  in  his  island  habita- 
tion. 

Both  rich  and  poor,  however,  agree  in  appro- 
priating one  end  of  their  dwellings  to  a sort 
of  family  altar  or  chapel,  where  rude  engrav- 
ings of  saints,  images  intended  to  represent 
the  Saviour,  or  “La  Madre  de  Dibs,”  sacred 
relics,  and  consecrated  rosaries,  are  displayed 
around  a huge  crucifix,  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  apartment 
These  images,  particularly  upon  high  “fiestas” 
and  holidays,  are  decked  out  by  the  females 
of  the  family  with  all  sorts  of  tawdry  orna- 
ments; and  on  such  occasions  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  a doll  representing  the  Virgin 
Mary  arraj’ed  in  a muslin  frock,  trimmed  with 
artificial  roses,  and  festooned  with  ribbons  of  , 
the  gayest  hues.  Here  and  there  are  oil  paint- 
ings; a worse  copy  of  a bad  picture,  or,  it  may 
be,  a veritable  “ Old  Master,”  occupies  the  post 
of  honor,  and  portrays  saints,  angels,  and  de- 
mons in  every  possible  and  impossible  attitude, 
end  engaged  in  every  improbable  avocation. 
As  an  instance  of  the  singularity  of  these  pro- 
ductions, I need  only  give  an  example  of  one  of 
the  ludicrous  modes  of  depicting  Scripture  his- 
tory which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

In  the  “rasa”  of  a New  Mexican  “ rico**  stands, 
or  rather  hangs,  a picture  which  I was  request- 
ed by  its  owner  to  examine.  He  remarked  that 
it  was  held  to  be  uncommonly  handsome,  and 
valuable  withal.  After  some  little  difficulty,  I 
managed  to  penetrate  the  vail  of  dust,  varnish, 
and  asphaltum  with  which  time  and  the  picture 
cleaners  had  kindly  shrouded  it,  and  was  re- 
warded for  my  trouble  by  the  discovery  that 
the  artist  (whose  ideas  upon  perspective  seemed 
somewhat  celestial)  had  chosen  for  his  subject 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Abraham — who  stands 
upward  of  six  feet — ^in  a yellow  uniform  coat 
and  blue  striped  pantaloons,  with  cavalry  boots, 
•purs,  and  mustaches  to  match — is  about  put- 
ting an  end  to  Isaac  (whose  dress,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mustaches,  is  got  up  in  nearly 
tJie  same  military  stylo  as  that  of  the  patriarch)  s 
by  blowing  out  his  brains  with  an  old-fashioned 
blunderbuss,  the  muzzle  of  which  is  close  to 
Isaac’s  right  ear.  The  angel,  however,  has  ar- 
rived just  in  the  very  nick  of  time;  for  as 
Abraham,  with  averted  head,  is  pulling  trig- 
ger, the  celestial  visitor  discharges  a torrent  of 


water  from  a huge  squirt  directly  into  the  prim- 
ing of  the  gun,  thereby  saving  the  brains  of  Uie 
intended  victim.  As  regards  the  coloring  of 
this  precious  “ work  of  art,”  I will  only  obirve 
that  it  would  probably,  with  a little  smoking, 
bring  a high  price  in  the  New  York  market  a^ 
a most  undoubted  “onginaZ.” 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  Rocky 
Mountain  narrative  chronicled  the  fact  that  my 
friend  Carson  had  a wife  who  was  then  residing 
in  Taos.  Now  it  was  evident  that  Kit  fidt  dis- 
posed to  linger  by  his  own  fireside  to  the  last 
moment  which  duty  would  permit ; and  when 
we  remember  the  long  and  weary  days  of  peril 
and  fatigue  which  our  adventurous  mountain- 
eer must  necessarily  undergo  before  revisiting 
his  home,  few  of  our  lady  readers  will  wonder 
at  the  wish,  however  strange  it  raa}’  appear  to 
those  unfortunate  Benedicts  who  have  found 
tlie  silken  chains  of  matrimony  grow  heavier 
in  the  wearing.  To  carry  out  his  design,  it 
was  mutually  agreed  thal  I should  depart  for 
Santa  F6  with  the  greater  number  of  our  men, 
and  there  await  the  arrival  of  Carson,  who, 
with  fresher  animals,  purposed  accomplishing 
the  distance — upward  of  seventy-five  mib^^* — in 
about  one  third  of  the  time  which  would  be 
consumed  by  our  tired  and  foot-sore  beasU  in 
reaching  their  destination. 

It  was  a pleasant  morning  in  the  month  of 
June,  at  about  10  o’clock — judging  by  the 
shadow  of  an  old  addbe  church,  which  serves 
as  a sort  of  town  clock  or  sun-dial  to  the  deni- 
zens of  Tao9 — when  I bade  Kit  a final  good-by, 
with  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  flung  myself 
into  the  saddle,  and  turned  the  face  cf  my 
“little  gray,”  and  mine  own  in  consequence, 
toward  tliat  portion  of  our  party  who  had  al- 
ready lessened  the  distance  between  themselves  9 
and  “ La  CiudAd  de  Santa  F6”  by  a good  Mex- 
ican league — which  I take  to  be  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

I had  scarcely  cleared  the  town  by  a couple 
of  miles,  when,  while  jogging  soberly  along 
with  a greater  feeling  of  security  than  I had 
hitherto  experienced  during  ray  recent  travel, 

I made  my  mule’s  laziness  an  excuse  for  relai>^ 
ing  into  my  old  habit  of  day-dreaming;  for  the 
better  enjoyment  of  which  I got  an  easy  posi- 
tion in  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time  loosening 
the  reins.  It  was  not  long— counting  by  min- 
utes— before  my  sagacious  “little  gray”  discov- 
ered that  she  could  loiter,  for  the  time  being, 
with  impunity.  Having  settled  this  fact  to  her 
I own  satisfaction,  she  next  proceeded  to  slacken 
her  gait  from  a dead  march  to  a shuffic.  and 
finally  halted  outright,  to  devote  herself  to  the 
more  profitable  discussion  of  the  grasses  fring- 
i ing  the  roadside  below,  while  her  master  “ chew- 
ed the  cud  of  sweet  or  bitter  fancy”  above.  W c 
might  have  passed  a half  hour  in  this  stationary 
way,  the  mule  botanizing  and  I ruminating, 
when,  just  as  I had  finished  peopling  a little 
imaginary  world  of  mine  own,  I found  myself 
** brought  up  all  standing,”  nautically  speak- 
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weary  beasts,  we  received  a deputation  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  sent  a fair  representation,  in 
the  shape  of  some  half  a dozen  ichoritas^  who 
brought  eggs,  goats’  milk,  and  tortillas — the  sum 
total  of  the  products  of  the  place.  Each  and 
all  of  these  they  were  willing  to  dispose  of  to 
their  “amf^os,”  Los  Americanos,  for  a pecuni- 
ary consideration.  But,  os  their  ‘‘American 
friends”  were  just  then  decidedly  deficient  in 
funds — five  silver  dollars  being  a large  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  “circulating  medium”  in  the 
hands  of  our  party — and,  moreover,  as  we  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  same  state  of  things 
would  continue  until  relieved  by  the  pay-mas- 
ter, their  traffic  prospered  poorly. 

But.  our  inability  to  trade  seemed  in  no  wise 
to  lessen  their  sociability,  for  our  visitors  con- 
tinued to  come  in  until  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  rancho  had  favored  us  with  their 
company.  Among  others,  the  village  priest 
figured  most  conspicuously,  and,  from  his  cler- 
ical dress,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ample  rotundi- 
ty of  figure,  attracted  no  small  share  of  my  at- 
tention. Were  I to  attemj>t  a description  of 
Father  Ignatio,  I should  say  that  his  style, 
though  peculiar,  was  not  unlike  that  of  Saint 
Nicholas  of  Christmas  holiday  memory,  for 
“ He  had  a broad  chin,  and  a little  round  belly, 

That  shook  when  he  laughed  like  a bowl  full  of  jelly.” 
Indeed,  I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  worthy 
priest  was  a man  of  tlie  'world,  who  loved  bet- 
ter to  gather  life’s  roses  than  to  encounter  its 
thorns;  preferring  a good  dinner  and  a long 
afternoon  siesta,  with  other  carnal  enjoyments, 
to  the  performance  of  a penance  or  the  keeping 
of  a fast. 

By  nightfall  our  camp  would  have  furnishevl 
a rich  subject  for  Wouverman’s  pencil,  as  the 
wild-looking  figures  flitted  to  and  fro  ; now' 
strongly  marked  and  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire-light,  and 
then  growing  dim  and  shadow'y  as  they  retired 
into  the  gloom.  We  w'ere  a motley  group  with- 
al— here  a blanket-covered  Mexican,  w'ith  his 
gaudy  scrape  and  broad-brimmed  sombrero,  and 
there  a “Mountain  man,”  who,  with  his  patch- 
ed and  weather-stained  hunting-shirt,  long  hair, 
and  matted  beard,  looked  quite  as  uncouth  in 
our  own  fantastic  garb;  'W'hile  at  intervals  amid 
the  throng  laughed  a bevy  of  dark  eyed  seno- 
ritas,  with  flowing  hair  and  coquetish  scarlet 
petticoat,  just  long  enough  to  display  a taper 
foot  and  faultless  ankle;  who  chatted  and 
smoked  their  tiny  cigarritos  with  a sajig  froid 
and  freedom  from  restraint  w'hich  would  have 
rivaled  even  the  assurance  of  our  fashionable 
belles.  And  now',  though  it  be  a digression,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I like  the  style  of  these  same 
daughters  of  New  Mexico.  There  is  little  of  the 
affected  fine  lady  about  them,  it  is  true.  They 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  women;  and, 
better  still,  woman  as  she  comes  from  her  Crea- 
tor’s hands,  with  eyes,  teeth,  hair,  and  figures 
— ay,  and  for  that  matter,  luarts  too,  occasion- 
ally— founded  upon  the  very  best  models — 


Dame  Nature’s  own.  In  a word,  they  are  wom- 
en unstayed  and  unpadded,  who  have  gained 
nothing  from  conventionalism,  and  have  grown 
up  to  their  full  estate  in  blissful  ignorance  of  a 
milliner’s  modes. 

As  I stood  gazing  upon  the  busy  scene,  think- 
ing to  myself  that  it  would  have  seemed  passing 
strange  to  some  of  my  polished  city  friends,  1 
w'as  interrupted  in  my  meditations  by  the  fat 
fingers  and  unctuous  voice  of  Father  Ignatio, 
who  tapped  me  upon  the  shoulder,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  an  invitation  to  drink  a quiet 
glass  i)i,aguadihUe  with  him  at  his  own  partic- 
ular sanctum,  which  stood,  as  its  jovial  occupant 
kindly  observed  me,  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  camp,  near  the  end  of  the  cdlle. 

I have  hinted  that  the  Friar  was  a “joUj 
dog.”  I will  now  go  farther,  and  declare  that 
his  notion  of  a supper — a supper  for  two — was, 
to  a man  who  had  sj)ent  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle,  by  no  means  a bad  one.  True,  we  lacked 
deviled  turkey  and  oysters ; but  the  chocolate, 
and  the  omelette,  and  a “ hotch-potch,”  savoring 
strongly  of  red  peppers — prepared  as  my  rev- 
erend host  assured  me,  'with  an  indescribable 
roll  of  his  eye,  by  one  of  the  prettiest  nlnas  in 
the  village — proved  rather  appetizing;  nor  was 
this  by  any  means  the  ultimatum  of  the  fe.ast; 
for,  with  a sly  glance  from  the  w'iridow  to  dis- 
cover if  any  prying  loiterer  w'as  near  — not 
(as  the  good  father  explained  to  me)  “for  fear  of 
scandal ; for  a Mexican  priest — grdciasa  Lids' — 
(here  the  old  sinner  smacked  his  lips)  “ did 
pretty  much  as  he  pleased ;”  but  lest  some  thirsty 
neighbor  should  drop  in  to  share  the  liquor. 
My  host  unlocked  a hidden  closet  in  the  'wall, 
and  brought  forth  a weighty  flask,  whose  cob- 
webbed  sides  and  well-sealed  mouth  gave  fair 
promise  of  a good  thing  to  come.  1 ho  Padre’s 
Bardolphian  nose  grew  a shade  rosier  as  he  un- 
corked it;  and  his  little  black  eyes  fairly  twink- 
led as,  with  a laudable  desire  to  prevent  mis- 
takes, he  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

“ To  your  good  health,  my  sou ; may  you  live 
a thousand  years,”  said  the  Priest,  as,  after  a 
preparatory  dusting,  he  proceeded  to  teat  iU 
contents. 

I watched  my  reverend  friend’s  movements 
with  some  degree  of  anxiety ; for  the  receptacle, 
large  as  it  was,  was  well  tilted  ere,  with  a long- 
drawn  sigh  and  a look  of  fond  regret,  he  lowered 
it  to  pass  it  to  his  guest. 

And  now,  though  the  “ Brick  Lane  Branch  of 
the  Grand  Junction  United  Ebenezer  Temper- 
ance Society”  stood  in  the  breach  and  forbade 
its  utterance,  I will  say  that  that  Friar  was 
most  assuredly  a trump ; for  th*e  flask,  instead 
of  containing  the  execrable  agtuidUnte  of  the 
country,  as  my  first  invitation  had  led  me  to 
suspect,  was  fragrant  of  as  fine  old  Cogniac  as 
ever  slumbered  in  the  cellar  Of  a gouty  peer. 

But  as  “enough  is  as  good  as  a feast,”  and 
as  I did  not  desire  to  follow  too  strictly  the 
example  of  my  reverend  friend,  who  took  hit 
liquor  iu  its  primitive  state,  I poured  a portion 
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aguadihUe.  I was  the  gainer,  however,  by  his 
Burliness,  for  it  induced  me  to  make  a virtue  of 
necessity,  and  retire  at  a seasonable  hour.  As 
I pronounced  a benediction  upon  the  servant 
of  the  Church,  so  will  I record  rny  malediction 
against  the  representative  of  the  civil  authority. 
That  he  may  fall  a victim  to  the  miseries  of  his 
own  society  is  the  very  worst  evil  wdiich  1 could 
wish  iithor  Akalde  Dan  Antonio  Guerrara. 

Our  start  upon  the  third,  and,  we  hoped,  final 
day’s  travel  between  Taos  and  Santa  Fe,  was 
ail  early  one.  It  was  just  sunrise  by  the  lumin- 
ary in  question;  not  to  mention  an  authority 
which,  os  threatening  clouds  w^ere  darkening 
the  eastern  horizon,  might  have  been  consider- 
ed an  equally  reliable  sign — I refer  to  the  Al- 
calde’s chicken-yard,  a preserve  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  as  1 am  inclined  to  suspect  my  un- 
scrupulous follower  Juan  had  ascertained  during 
the  night,  or  else  whence  came  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  stew  on  which  wc  breakfasted?  j 
Perchance  it  w'as  an  inquiry  after  one  of  his 
missing  family  that  induced  an  elderly  rooster, 
of  corpulent  dimensions  and  jKunpously  martial 
air,  to  assume  so  elevated  a position  upon  the 
posts  of  the  corral,  and  vociferate  his  peculiar 
reveille  so  noisily,  asour  party  filed  into  the 
main  road.  Let  me  advise  the  reader,  if  he 
should  ever  become  a traveler  in  the  provinces 
of  Mexico,  to  instruct  his  servant  in  the  art  of 
foraging;  for  if  he  prove  an  adept,  it  shall  be  | 
well  for  his  master,  w’ho  might  otherwise  go 
.supperless  to  bed.  To  do  my  treasure”  just- 
ice. he  was  no  fool,  at  least  fn  that  respect. 

lly  noon  we  had  reached  a Mexican  village,  ' 
where,  as  Little  Gray,  my  “ultimatum”  in  the  | 
way  of  transportiition,  was  now  u])on  her  last  | 
legs,  being  scarcely  able  to  carry  hei'self,  to  say 
nothing  of  a rider,  1 concluded  to  tarry  and  dine, 
intending  to  push  on  and  overtake  the  pai’ty, 
or,  at  all  events,  reach  iSanta  Fe  that  night. 

I must  confess  that  1 was  not  a little  infiueneed 
in  this  determination  by  the  bright  eyes  of  two 
new-made  acquaintances — very  pretty  senori- 
tas,  w’ho,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  papa 
(Don  Alphabet  I shall  call  him,  for  his  names 
^eemed  legion),  were  then  busily  employ e< I in 
cooking  choice  specimens  of  the  usual  products 
of  the  country — eggs,  kid,  and  goal’s  milk. 
Apropos  to  whicli,  it  appeared  to  me,  in  trav- 
ei‘sing  New  Mexico,  tliat  the  bill  of  fare  in  this 
primitive  region  would  have  suited  Alexamhu* 
Selkirk  admirably  ; for  to  that  hard-headed  ani- 
mal, the  goat,  the  New  Mexicans  are  indebted 
nut  only  for  their  food  and  bedding,  but  occa- 
sionally for  the  very  raiment  which  they  wear. 
Having  finished  iny  repast,  wliich  1 took  sitting 
a la  Turque,  using  my  hunting-knife  and  those 
yet  earlier  inventions,  the  fingers,  as  a substitute 
for  the  ordinary  table  implements,  I lit  a cigar, 
the  sole  survivor  of  a treasured  few;  and  with 
the  aid  of  a huge  roll  of  “ mrapoi'  by  way  of  a 
lounge,  and  the  Don’s  amiable  daughters  for 
society,  I smokeil  and  oomplimented  the  young 
ladies  in  bad  Spanish,  thus  passing  the  time  until 


iihtct  in  a highly  satisfactory  manner.  Tliis 
same  ntHa — which,  by-the*way,  means  in  plain 
English  an  afternoon  nap — was  a luxury  which 
I had  been  wise  to  have  omitted ; for  I slumber- 
ed so  soundly  that  it  was  not  until  the  length- 
ening shadows  betokened  the  sinking  of  the  sun 
that  I recollected  the  weaiy  leagues  between 
mv’self  aud  Santa  Fe  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
Then,  wdth  somewhat  of  reluctance,  I ordered 
out  my  mule,  who  had  been  dining  in  the  ewro/, 

; and  now  came  most  unwillingly  to  the  door. 
Upon  offering  money  in  payment  for  the  atten- 
tion which  1 had  received,  it  was,  much  to  my 
surprise,  and  for  the  first  time  in  iny  campaign- 
ing experience,  declined  by  my  host  So  I had 
no  alternative  but  to  make  my  “ocKos,”  adding 
a “ gnicias' — thousand  thanks — as  a re- 

ceipt in  full. 

Once  more  upon  the  road,  I experienced  so 
much  of  that  chilly  uncomfortable  feeling  which 
is  connected  with  a departure  from  pleasant 
quarters,  and  the  undertaking  of  a long  and 
lonely  ride,  that  I determined  to  shorten  ita 
duration,  if  it  were  possible,  and  with  this  in- 
tention halted  to  consult  a peasant  who  was 
lazily  w’orking  upon  one  of  the  numerous  irri- 
gating ditches  which  are  the  inseparable  assist- 
ants of  New  Mexican  agriculture.  This  fellow, 
upon  understanding  that  I was  in  haste,  recom- 
mended scAor”  to  take  a certain  by-road, 
\^’hieh  he  pointed  out^  assuring  me  that  it 
would  be  the  nearest  by  more  than  a league. 
It  w’as  in  an  evil  hour  that  I listened  to  his 
advice,  and  departed  from  the  beaten  track  to 
follow  an  almost  mrused  britlle-path,  which  the 
gathering  .shadows  of  evening  rendered  yel 
more  indistinct.  But,  buoyed  up  b\"  bopeful 
anticipations  of  rcst^  and  a gay  time  in  >arjla 
F’e,  I kcj>t  jogiring  on  while  daylight  and  twi- 
light, and  the  pale  radiance  of  a cloudless  moon 
W’orkod  their  changes  in  the  aspect  of  earth  and 
sky;  cliaiigos  which  succeeded  each  other  with 
a rai)idity  best  accounted  for  by  my  own  im- 
patience and  the  solitary  weariness  of  the  w'ay. 

I By  midnight  1 had  become  a firm  believer 
I in  three  conchisions:  First,  that  1 wast  lost 
Secondly,  that  “Little  Gray”  and  myself  were 
' exceedingly  tired,  and  hungry  wuthal.  And 
thirdly,  that  the  sooner  w'e  made  camp  the  bel- 
ter. In  accordance  w’ith  this  latter  determina- 
tion, 1 halted  at  the  111*81  pool  of  water,  relieved 
my  weary  mule  of  her  saddle  and  briille,  fasU  n- 
ed  one  end  of  the  rcata  round  her  neck,  thouirh 
there  was  no  pai*tieular  fear  of  her  stampeding, 
as  she  was,  in  mountain  parlance,  “pretty  mui  b 
give  out;”  and  then,  wilh  the  rope  twisted 
round  my  arm,  for  want  of  a better  picket  pin, 
I lay  down  to  sleep,  liaving  my  sa<ldle  for  a 
pillow,  and  a sandy  piece  of  soil — I al\«ays  pre- 
fer that  kind  of  ground  for  a mattress.  How 
gloriously  1 rented  that  night!  You  may  talk 
of  your  sound  sleepers  on  feather-beds  in  well- 
ceiled  ehainbris,  you  city  bred  people,  who 
fancy  you  are  enjoying  robust  health,  and 
slumber  like  dormice  I What  do  you  know  of 
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• Nature’s  sweet  restorer  I*’  Why,  I would  not 
give  one  hour  of  that  dreamless  repose  beneath 
(Ae  open  sky,  with  the  star-lit  heavens  above, 
and  the  |^e  night  winds  as  they  come  surging 
over  the  ^w-laden  grasses — or,  perchance,  in 
lieu  of  these,  a whisper  of  pattering  leaves  for 
a lullaby,  and  the  dim  forms  of  bending  foliage, 
waving  to  and  fro  like  gigantic  plumes,  until 
Uie  whole  grows  shadowy  and  ghost-like  as  it 
fades  with  increasing  drowsiness,  for  all  your 
feverish  visions,  born  of  indigestion  and  an  im- 
pure atmosphere. 

The  sun  was  at  least  an  hour  high  ere  his 
beams  had  gained  sufficient  power  to  recall 
me  to  the  realities  of  this  wakiug  world,  among 
the  first  of  which  I realized,  as  affecting  myself 
personally,  the  facts  that  I had  neither  supped 
aor  breakfasted,  and,  what  was  worse,  stood 
little  chance  of  doing  either  until  my  arrival  at 
Santa  Fd.  Now,  as  one  idea  generally  suggests 
another,  this  latter  reflection  bi*ought  mo  very 
naturally  to  the  question.  Where  ums  Santa  Fd  f 
Was  1 in  the  right  road  or  in  the  wrong?  or — 
which  seemed  quite  as  likely — ^in  no  road  at  all  ? 
Should  I retrace  my  steps,  or  continue  on? 
All  very  proper  queries,  but  somewhat  diffi- 
€ult  to  answer,  for  the  best  of  reasons — that  I 
was  very  much  in  the  dark  myselt  I had 
pondered  tiiese  matters  without  arriving  at  any 
better  result  than  a more  intense  degree  of 
mystification,  when,  just  as  if  to  solve  them  all, 
down  came  a couple  of  Mexican  wood-cutters, 
with  a little  drove  of  “ Garros,”  alias  jackasses, 
some  of  which  were  laden  with  wood  to  an  ex- 
tent which  left  only  their  heads  and  tails  visible, 
while  othere  trotted  loose,  with  but  a saddle 
upon  their  backa 

Having  my  mule  already  for  a start,  I mounted 
and  rode  down  to  the  pool,  where  the  new- 
eoraers,  both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  were  then 
watering.  Upon  reaching  the  place,  I first 
gave  my  mule  a drink,  and  then  advanced  to 
exchange  the  usual  good-morning,  determined 
to  obtain  what  information  I wished,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  impart  as  little  as  I conveniently 
could  to  my  new  acquaintances.  But  a Mexican 
is  a shrewd  talker,  and  in  this  particular  in- 
stance they  out-Yankee*d  me  completely;  for 
in  ten  minutes  time  I had  learned  no  more  than 
1 had  guessed  at  first — that  they  were  wood- 
cutters going  to  Santa  Fe  with  their  cargo; 
while  they  had  discovered  that  1 was  an  Amer- 
ican— a stranger  in  a strange  country — and 
badly  lost  to  boot.  As  these  people  purposed 
taking  a short  cut,  or  what  they  called  a “ca- 
mino  cerc<£' — near  road — though  I would  have 
defied  any  one  but  themselves  or  an  Indian  to 
follow  it,  1 concluded  to  bear  them  company ; 
the  more  so  as  the  elder  of  the  two  was  a 
curiosity  in  his  way,  with  a spice  of  humor  in 
his  composition,  which  exhibited  itself  in  the 
caustic  speeches  which  this  dried  up  little 
anatomy  jerked  out  occasionally,  generally  con- 
cluding a remark  by  the  personal  application 
of  a pointed  stick  to  the  ribs  of  his  donkey, 
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which  never  failed  to  call  forth  an  indignant 
remonstrance  from  the  injured  beast  As  we 
journeyed  on  in  great  good  fellowship,  I tried 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  which 
was  just  then  leading  us  through  a most  unin- 
teresting region,  by  arguing  the  question  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Mexico.  Upon  this  topic 
I found  the  old  fellow  excellently  disposed 
to  agree  with  me ; for  the  money,  **  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  Saint  Joseph,  he  expected  to 
receive  for  his  cargo,  would,  Valga  me  Dios,  be 
all  expended  upon  his  return  in  the  payment 
of  a certain  debt,  due  for  religious  services 
and  iudulgences  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  village  priest,  who  would  most  probably” 
(added  my  informant,  with  a terrible  punch  of 
his  burro's  back,  who  r^ented  the  blow  in- 
stanter  by  kicking  out  with  a vigor  which 
nearly  dislodged  its  rider)  **  spend  it  at  the 
* Monte'  bauk,  or  lose  it  at  the  cockfights  after 
mass  on  Sunday  afternoon.” 

While  traveling  thus,  I could  not  but  fancy 
that  a schoolboy  fresh  from  the  wonders  of  the 
**  Arabian  Nights”  w^ould  have  likened  ray  com- 
panions to  Ali  Baba  and  his  son,  and  myself^ 
j)erchancc,  to  the  Captain  of  the  Robbers.  Even 
I,  with  no  great  exercise  of  my  ideality,  almost 
expected  that  some  rook  would  appear  before 
w’hich  we  would  stand  and  cry  “ Open,  Sesa- 
me I”  But  my  recollections  of  “ Morginna”  and 
the  “Forty  Thieves”  vanished  most  suddenly 
as  “ Little  Gray,”  fairly  “ give  out”  at  last,  came 
heavily  down,  almost  pitching  me  over  her  head 
in  so  doing.  Upon  removing  the  saddle,  I dis- 
covered that,  at  the  best,  I could  only  hope  she 
could  be  driven  along  barebacked  until  we 
reached  Santa  Fe;  and  as  her  carrying  vreight 
was  a thing  impossible,  I was  fain  to  charter  a 
jackass  (which,  for  a consideration,  Ali  Baba — 
for  so  I shall  call  him — made  over  to  me  for 
my  sole  use  and  benefit),  by  renting  him  for  the 
next  fifteen  miles.  So,  without  more  ado,  I shift- 
ed “Gray’s”  saddle  to  the  ** burro,"  an  ill-tem- 
pered, obstinate  little  brute,  who  looked  as  if  I 
could  have  transported  him  with  greater  ease 
than  he  could  have  carried  me.  Having,  by  a 
great  reduction  of  the  girths,  got  the  saddle 
upon  the  creature’s  back,  where  it  appeared, 
by  comparison,  large  enough  for  an  elephant,  I 
then  attempted  to  bridle  it  — a proceeding 
which  called  forth,  so  far  as  jackasses  could  ex- 
hibit it,  an  unqualified  expression  of  disappro- 
bation and  astonishment  from  the  assembled 
drove,  who  brayed  in  concert;  whereupon  the 
animal  more  particularly  interested,  as  though 
this  flourish  of  trumpets  had  been  intended  as  a 
signal,  locked  his  jaws  with  a tenacity  which 
defied  my  utmost  efforts  to  unclose  tliem.  Ali 
Baba,  who  had  been  hitherto  a quiet  looker-on, 
now  dismounted,  and  explained  to  me  that  jack- 
asses were  an  exception  to  all  rules,  being  sad- 
dled, but  not  bridled. 

“ But  how,”  queried  I,  “ am  I to  guide  him!” 

“ Nothing  easier,”  was  the  reply.  “ You  have 
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only  to  ase  one  of  these  here  he  exhibited  a 
stick  of  hard  wood  some  two  feet  in  length,  and 
sharply  pointed  at  one  end. 

As  I was  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  employing  it,  I took  a few  lessons  in  don- 
key-driving  from  Ali  Baba,  who  gave  me  the 
following  rules  for  my  guidance;  which  I,  alas! 
in  my  stupidity,  reversed  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication, thereby  getting  into  difficulties,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

Firstly.  I was  to  turn  the  donkey  to  the  right 
by  placing  the  stick  before  his  left  eye,  the  right 
optic  being  covered  when  he  was  required  to  go 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Secondly.  To  stop 
the  animal,  I was  to  wave  the  stick  before  both 
eyes;  while  to  urge  him  forward,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  punch  him  vigorously  about  the 
head  and  shoulders  with  the  pointed  end  of  my 
ro<L 

Determined  to  carry  out  my  instructions  to 
the  letter,  I got  under  way  with  the  remaining 
quadrupeds,  and  Little  Gray  in  front,  while  Ali 
Baba  and  his  son  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
party.  For  the  first  mile  or  two  I got  along 
remarkably  welL  But  then  my  evil  fortune 
took  the  ascendant;  for,  having  had  a slight 
misunderstanding  with  my  jackass,  who  had 
thought  fit  to  take  advantage  of  my  inexperi- 
ence by  doing  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  I 
used  ray  pointed  stick  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  the  brute  made  off  with  a rapidity  which 
fairly  astonished  me,  and  disgusted  Ali  Baba, 
who,  in  the  innocence  of  his  hearty  imagined 
that  I desired  to  run  away  with  his  property. 
Having  hailed  me,  under  the  influence  of  this 
supposition,  in  no  very  complimentary  terms, 
wHch  softened  into  a piteous  entreaty  as  they 
discovered  that  I was  increasing  my  speed,  both 
father  and  son  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
they  appeared  to  consider  a sort  of  American 
freebooter  absconding  with  felonious  intent.  1 
was  in  a passion,  of  course.  The  idea  was  too 
preposterous — a lieutenant  of  infantry  eloping 
with  a jackass.  But  my  mirth  soon  overcame 
my  rage.  It  was  a scene  which  would  have 
excited  the  risibles  of  a Stoic.  Just  picture  it 
to  yourself  Fancy  a young  man  some  six  feet 
high,  dressed  in  buckskin,  with  long  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  mounted  upon  a stiff- 
necked and  rebellious  “ Awrro,**  who  rushed  in- 
sanely on,  carrying  his  rider,  no/ens  volens,  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  pine  woods  fringing  an 
abrupt  hillside.  Confound  those  same  pines, 
say  I.  I have  not  yet  forgotten  how  sturdily 
they  stretched  out  their  long,  unbending  arms, 
as  if  to  compass  the  annihilation  of  my  devoted 
brains — a catastrophe  which  the  speed  of  my 
**  burro**  rendered  not  unlikely.  But,  with  all 
these  drawbacks,  laugh  I must,  and  laugh  1 did; 
for  in  my  rear  thundered  Ali  Baba  and  the  jack- 
asses, with  Little  Gray  in  their  wake,  whose 
familiar  face  was  stuck  knowingly  out,  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  say,  '*Qo  it^  mas- 
ter ; this  reminds  ua  of  our  old  times  in  ^e  In- 
dian country  !’* 


Verily,  it  was  a steeple  chase,  and  over  the 
roughest  kind  of  a country  at  that— a race  in 
which  1 should  have  come  off  vnnner  or  brok^ 
my  neck,  if  it  had  not  been  rather  aprupUy 
terminated  by  my  motive  powers  getting  into 
a sand-heap,  where  I came  to  anchor  vei*y  in- 
geniously by  planting  both  feet,  which  my  long 
legs  and  “ 6urroV'  short  ones  rendered  an  easy 
matter,  in  the  sand.  Here  I was  speedily  over- 
taken by  my  pursuers,  whose  ardor,  now  that 
the  chase  was  ended,  seemed  greatly  •cocked. 
Mutual  explanations  having  satisfied  all  par- 
ties, except  the  “6wrros,”  that  it  was  entirely  a 
mistake  on  their  part,  and  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  jackass-driving  on  mine,  we  once  more  pur- 
sued our  way;  though  I deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  Ali 
Baba,  whose  experience  might  prove  useful  io 
case  of  another  stampede. 

It  was  not  far  from  noon  when,  as  we  emerged 
from  the  pine-clad  hills,  I beheld  for  the  first 
time  our  long-desired  haven,  **La  Ciuddd  de 
Santa  FA”  Impatient  to  get  forward,  I per- 
suaded my  companions  to  urge  on  their  **bur- 
roSj**  until,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  their 
sharp  sticks,  they  bad  succeeded  in  punching 
them  into  a steady  trot,  which  soon  brought  ua 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Being  not  over  anxious  to  exhibit  myself  upon 
a Mexican  jackass  in  the  principalp/osa  of  Santa 
F6,  I halted  at  the  Quarter-masters  stablesv 
where  I turned  over  my  jackass,  with  a due  con- 
sideration, to  “Ali  Baba,”  who  made  his  “d  cKos” 
and  departed.  My  next  proceeding  was  to  rid 
myself  of  “Little  Gray,”  who  was,  at  my  re- 
quest, duly  insicUUd  in  the  Government  stables, 
where  both  the  accommodations  and  the  amount 
of  forage  on  hand  must  have  astonished  her  ex- 
ceedingly. Nor  was  it  without  a sigh  of  regret 
that  I thus  parted  from  the  trusty  coropanioa 
of  BO  many  weary  mil^  of  travel,  who  had  car- 
ried me  safely  from  the  distant  plains  of  Los 
Angeles,  serving  me  faithfully  amid  mountain 
snows  and  desert  wastes ; and — save  in  one  sol- 
itary instance,  where  she  left  me  afoot  among 
the  California  sand-hills — conducting  herself 
for  a mule,  with  undeviating  docility.  Poor 
“ Little  Gray,”  I wonder  upon  what  rough  road 
you  finally  laid  down  to  dSe;  for  “ Uncle  Sam” 
has,  to  his  shame  be  it  spoken,  no  retreat  for 
broken-down  animals,  worn  out  in  service — a 
“Board  of  Survey”  and  a “public  sale”  being 
their  sole  reward. 

Being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  interior 
economy  of  the  city  I was  about  entering,  I 
thought  proper  to  consult  with  one  of  the 
Quarter-master’s  agents,  whom  I found  lounging 
before  the  gate,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
principal  inn ; which  resulted  in  my  receiving 
the  information  that  the  “ United  States  Hot^” 
upon  the  “ Plaza”  provided  “ chicken  fixins  and 
corn  doins” — or,  if  a “ stranger”  wanted  “ Mex 
livin', /n/o/«s  and  tortilla*  to  boot — in  better 
style  than  any  other  establishment  in  Santa 
FA”  Thanking  him  for  his  adviee^  and 
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***  for  skorr — a diiJiinutire 
whiiili  1 .nball  ttdopt  in  allu- 
V ding  to  him. 

V • ' ^ *’ Loi)g  Eben”  a **  Dcdwn 

ffo  nnin  origtmiUy— a faiH 

• which  no  ono  w|u>  had  ever 
listened  to  hb  oraenlar  r0- 
marks  would  be  dispoeed  to 
donv.  He  had  migrated  to 
the  ^ Far  West/'  when  at  the 
se»me  hve-and-twcnty 
years — here  he  had  gained 

r - — “ By  wfuit  be  callcii  book  and 

crook,  and 

What  the  moraliaiK  call  over- 
rcacbintr, 

A coinfonable  living 

or,  in  less  pi^etic  phrase,  hod 
nilod  a country  64 nging-schotd,  edited  oprovin- 
eial  newspaper,  und  ocelipled  the  stump  ]>olitiC' 
al,  where  he  made  l>ad  gpeeclies  fur  a caiulidale 
who  was — not  elected  How  h«  got  to  Santii 
F6.  his  most  intininle  friends  l»ad  been  tinable 
to  discover.  There  was  h vogue  rumor  in  re- 
ganl  to  oeriaiu  “wildcat”  banking  operations, 
wherein  our  long  friend  had  been  an  unsiiecess- 
ful  sfKfculfttor  to  an  o^tlent  which  rendered  him 
any  tiling  but  a favorito  with  the  stockholders. 
There  were  even  whispers  of  an  indignant  but 
somew  hat  inforuiul  m«‘eting  <>f  the  etoekholdcT's 
alure«aid;  and  a moonlight  rule,  which  was 
somehow  connected  with  a rail — don’t,  mean 
an  iron  one.  But  all  this  may  have  been  a 
scandaL  Hndice  it  to  say,  that  lie  had  ‘Mooa- 
ted’’  in  Santa  F^,  where  in?  had  chartHred  the 
United  States,”  and  *'  allow  oil  to  tarry  a s^hjII 
If  it  should  pay.” 

Upon  entering  the  common  room,  I found 
‘‘Long  Eben”  ongtiged  in  the  concoction  of  a 
cunous  comjiound  beverage,  known  among  the 
initiated  as  a “giu  cocktail  r whioli  being  duly 
dbcusscd  and  paid  for  by  the  consumer,  1 beek- 
oiicd  to  mine  host,  and  calling  him  aside, 
asked — with  some  trepidation,  1 must  confess,  m 
my  blandest  tones — if  he  could  acconirnodato 
me  with  boar<l  and  a room  during  my  stay  in 
Santa  FA  After  a little  hesitation,  and  nut 
mure  than,  fifty  ihipiiries  as  to  tny  birth,  jiarent- 
age,  bufeinesA,  previous  history,  and  future  in- 
teniiuns,  he  “allowed  they  didn’t  cal kerlote  on 
havin’  boarders  t o stop  all  night,  but  if  I had  a 
blanket  ho  guessed  they  could  manage  to  fix 
some  kind  of  a shako  down.”  So  far,  then,  the 
thing  was  satisfactorily  arranged;  but  now 
ettme  the  most  important  request  of  all.  whkdi, 
as  the  dinner-hour  was  at  hand,  I felt  my- 
self called  upon  to  propound  instanter.  It  was 
an  awkward  business,  but  with  a preparatory 
hem  to  summon  up  my  courage  and  decide  upon 
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the  direction  indicated,  I walked  slowly  toward 
the  town,  holding  up  my  mraji^e  with  one  hand, 
while  I gra^jicd  niy  rific  in  the  other,  cogitating, 
as  I a.s  to  the  probability  of  the  United 

States'’  being  wiHing  to  rccciYO  m ilbdresscd  a 
customer  m mys<df.  R<?jdh^  it  seemed  more  than 
doubtful,  nor  did  a ghujcc  at  my  habiliments 
tend  to  the  relief  uf  niy  apprehensions.  I cer- 
tainly cut  ari}"  thing  but  an  insiituating  figure. 
My  boots,  between  bakings  in  the  suu  and 
drenchings  in  the  rain,  had  changed  their  con- 
ditional bbick  to  a pf»sitive  brown.  My  leathern 
brcoclu/s,  as  well  as  my  fringed  hunting-shirt, 
bore  undeniable  tnicei*  of  hard  usage,  to  my 
nothing  of  sundry  rents  which  had  been  Init  in- 
differently remetiied  by  Senur  Juanls  attempts 
at  needle-work — in  a word,  they  were  greasy, 
blooij-stniucd,  and  j<owder-soiled ; and  as  fur 
my  head-gear,  why,  the  simple  appellation  of  a 
“shocking  bad  hat”  would  Imvo  been  a com- 
plitnontary  epithet  if  ayipliod  to  rny  private  and 
p<iraooal  5<on/>Wro.  All  things  cunsidered,  rny 
rowc  looked  badly.  “AV^ell,  never  mind,”  wm 
tny  rmmtal  ejacniulion;  “ I’m  tired  and  hungry 
— thaUs  certain  ; and  if  the  proprietor  of  the 
United  States  don't  appreciate  a geutlcmau  in 
dLsguiAfts  no  ffiult  of  mine.  Fll  state  the 
cas<5,  argne  the  point:,  and  enter  into  all  proper 
explanations.  So  here  goes.” 

naving  eofruvto  this  valorous  determinat.i«m 
to  fjMW  the  enemy,  I hitched  up  my  leggius, 
and,  with  a firm  grip  of  my  rifle,  -walked  into  the 
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the  be^t  way  of  putting  it  I blundered  out  the 
following  query : 

Would  it  be  considered  decorous,  or  would  I 
even  be  permitted  to  appear  among  the  guests 
at  the  “ table  d^lioU"  in  my  present  attire ; or,  in 
other  words,  was  a greasy  buckskin  hunting- 
shirt,  with  continuations  to  match,  the  style  of 
dinner  costume  then  in  vogue  at  Santa  Fe?  and 
could  my  host  inform  me  of  the  whereabouts 
(I  had  just  one  “real”  and  two  — 

total,  five-and- twenty  cents,  federal  currency, 
in  my  pocket  at  the  time)  of  the  United  States 
Paymaster! — an  all-important  personage  to  a 
subaltern  out  of  funds.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  for  me  as  I waited  for  his  answer; 
but  ray  mind  was  speedily  relieved  by  “ Long 
Eben’s”  ready  rejoinder:  “As  fur  what  yebu 
hev  got  on,  1 calkerlate  yeour  things  is  as  good 
as  mine,  and  ef  they  warn’t,  I reckon  ycou  could 
go  to  table  in — ” (here  he  referred  to  the  nether 
extremity  of  a certain  under-gairoent,  which 
shall  be  nameless) — “w'ithout  any  body’s  kear- 
ing  ef  yedu  did;  and  as  to  the  Paymaster,  why, 
he  lives  jest  redund  the  comer  of  the  Plaza,  and 
ril  send  a young  Greaser*  with  yedu,  after  din- 
ner, to  show  yedu  the  way.’* 

Here  all  further  convereation  was  cut  short 
by  a furious  solo  upon  a bell,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  “young  Greaser”  alluded  to,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  general,  and  the  pat- 
rons of  the  “United  States”  in  particular,  that 
“corn  doins  and  chicken  hxins  w'ere  going, 
dog-cheap,  at  only  fifty  cents  per  head and  I 
may  remark  that,  had  its  tinklings  been  a spe- 
cial and  direct  call  from  the  “Evil  One”  him- 
self— had  an  earthquake  capsized  the  ‘‘  United 
States”  and  all  therein — or  had  an  elephant 
(always  supposing  he  could  have  got  under 
the  door)  walked  in  when  least  expected,  I 
verily  believe  that  each  and  all  of  these  phe- 
nomena would  have  created  less  excitement 
than  did  the  simple  agitation  of  that  brass 
dinner-bell.  Through  the  front  door  at  the 
back  entrance,  from  rooms  w^hose  existence  I 
had  not  even  suspected,  the  famished  bipeds 
came  rushing  in — the  long  and  the  short,  the 
young  and  the  old,  all  dillering  in  their  various 
externals,  but  all  in  pursuit  of  the  same  lauda- 
ble desire  to  fill  an  “ aching  void”  within.  Find- 
ing that  “ self-preservation”  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  I pushed  on  with  the  throng,  and  se- 
cured a seat  at  a long  and  not  very  clean  pine- 
table,  whose  wooden  benches,  earthenware 
plates,  and  ill-made  cutlery  might,  to  a less 
experienced  man,  have  looked  any  thing  but 
inviting.  But  I W'as  too  fully  impressed  with 
the  consciousness  of  long  fasting  to  be  over- 
mindful  of  exterioi-s,  and  for  the  first  ten  min- 
utes devoted  my  attention  to  the  edibles  belore 
rrie  with  a zeal  which  must  have  persuaded 

* The  nickname  “Greaser’^  is  very  generally  applied  lo 
Mexicans  by  the  Americans  residing  in  our  **  new  acqui- 
•ilions.”  Il  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  it  is  no 
complimentary  phrase,  being  intended  as  a set-off  to  the 
** Gringo”— plain  English,  greenhorn— by  which  they  are 
■ecaatomed  io  designate  ns. 


“ Long  Eben,”  if  he  were  a looker-on,  that  I 
should  prove  a most  unprofitable  lodger.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  my  hunger,  I yielded  to  the  dtctaiea 
of  an  awakened  curiosity,  and  entered  upon  a 
series  of  mental  note-takings  in  relation  to  the 
dress,  conversation,  and  manners  of  my  new 
messmates.  It  was,  moreover,  a favorable  mo- 
ment for  my  observations.  The  first  heat  of 
the  onslaught  was  past  The  clatter  of  knives, 
the  rattle  of  plates,  and  the  shouts  of  “ miichdcho' 
and  “ homhre,^'  with  which  they  demanded  the 
services  of  the  Mexican  waiters,  had  given  place 
to  a comparative  calm.  The  fat  German  oppo- 
site had  paused  in  his  feeding,  and  the  nervous 
little  Frenchman  on  my  right  no  longer  cursed 
the  cookery.  So  far,  however,  as  the  jargon 
of  tongues  was  concerned,  the  scene  was  a very 
Babel — French,  English,  German,  and  Spanish 
being  all  volubly  employed  to  render  the  con- 
fusion more  complete.  We  were  certainly  a 
mingling;  and  for  costume,  I felt  almost  at  ease 
in  regard  to  mine  own  as  I criticised  the  dress 
of  the  people  about  me.  There  were  men  in 
jackets,  and  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves — here  a 
black  coat,  which  w'ould  have  been  a credit  to 
its  wearer  even  on  the  right  side  proper  (going 
down)  of  fashionable  Broadway — and  there  a 
“hickory  shirt,”  which  had  gathered  the^dust 
of  five  days*  travel.  Nor  was  our  choice  in 
I occupation  or  position  in  life  a limited  one. 
There  were  old  Santa  Fe  traders,  who  counted 
their  gains  by  thousands,  and  whose  signatures 
were  good  in  St.  Louis  to  almost  any  amount ; 
there  were  rough  frontiersmen,  who  boasted 
no  “possibles”  beyond  the  good  rifle  made  by 
“Jake  Hawkins,”  which  always  “shot  centre ;** 
there  were — but 

“ rU  see  no  more ! 

For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a score.” 

“Heow  are  yeou,  stranger?”  was  my  first 
salutation  os  I re-entered  the  bar-room,  labeled 
“saloon,”  of  mine  inn,  and  on  turning  round  to 
see  who  and  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be 
who  took  so  tender  an  interest  in  my  personal 
welfare,  I beheld  a tall  Missourian,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  a chair  and  three-legged  stool, 
with  the  slight  adjuncts  of  a small  carpet-bag 
and  a large  pine-table,  was  making  himself  as 
comfortable  as  the  enoraious  length  of  his  legs 
would  permit  “Heow  are  yedu,  stranger?” 
he  repeated,  as  I continued  to  stare  at  him, 
still  mentally  wondering  who  this  quaint  spe- 
cimen of  humanity,  with  his  wonderful  legs, 
home-spun  breeches,  and  cow-hide  boots  could 
be.  Having  satisfied  my  curiosit\%  I informed 
him  that  I was  in  my  usual  health;  u}H)n  re- 
ceiving which  gratifying  intelligence  he  arose, 
and,  after  stretching  himself  until  1 thought  of 
asking  him  to  suspend  so  unnecessary  an  ojier- 
atioD,  finally  remarked  that  “he  allowed  I ha*] 
come  cdut  thar  to  see  the  elephant,”  at  the 
same  time  giving  me  an  invitation  to  “take  a 
turn  round  town.”  Before  starting,  however, 
he  sorely  tested  my  friendship  by  inviting  me 
to  join  him  in  a “ horn  of  Monongahele,”  ae  he 
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the  board  was  displayed  not  only  the  lure  in 
the  shape  of  Mexican  dollars  and  Spanish  doub- 
loons, or  “ ounces,”  os  they  are  called  in  that 
region,  but  a preventive  to  interference  (or,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  just  complaints  of  unfair 
dealings)  in  the  shape  of  Bowie  knives,  Derrin- 
gers,” and  “ six-shoiitei's,”  which  latter  weapons 
lay  prepared  for  instant  use.  being  loaded  and 
capped  so  as  to  be  ready  to  the  hand. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  op- 
erations was  certainly  much  larger  than  I 
should  have  supposed,  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars being  not  uii frequently  exhibited,  with  an 
assurance  that  even  larger  sums  would  be  forth- 
coming if  the  [dayer  should  desire  it  The  up- 
per end  of  this  “randemonium”  was  occupied 
by  a **  roulette-table,”  the  proprietor  of  which 
kept  crying  out  at  intervals,  “Come  up,  gentle- 
men I Here’s  the  game  for  your  money ! Any 
time  while  the  ball  rolls  1 £agle  by  chance,” 
and  so  on. 

Finding  that  my  new  companion  had  by  this 
time  forgotten  me,  and  almost  his  own  exist- 
ence, in  the  all-absorbing  interests  of  the  gam- 
bling-table, where,  if  I might  judge  from  his  oc- 
casional exclamations  of  “ Wfil,  neow !”  and 
Wonder  if  that’s  far  /”  ho  seemed  to  be  tempt- 
ing Fortune  with  but  indifferent  success.  1 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a young  volunteer 
oflScer,  who  was  lounging  about  the  room,  and 
as  both  were  but  “lookers  on  in  Venice,”  we 
joined  company,  and  took  notes,  which  at  that 
time  1 had  but  little  thought  of  printing. 

It  is  a wise  and  truthful  saying  that  “Death 
levels  all  things;”  and  if  there  be  a parallel  to 
that  equality,  which  is  only  found  in  its  per- 
fection when  we  lie  down  “w’ith  kings  and 
counselors  of  the  earth,”  it  is  that  born  of  the 
morally  pestiferous  miasmas  of  the  gambling- 
table,  wdiere  the  one  great  passion  absorbs  all 
minor  considerations — dignity,  posit4on,  princi- 
ple, nay,  even  honor  itself,  being  forgotten  for 
the  chances  of  a card  or  the  hazard  of  a die. 
Nor  was  it  less  so  here,  for  amid  the  excited 
throng  I noticed  more  than  one  woman — yes, 
even  child — who  was  risking  money  upon  the 
fluctuations  of  tliat  truly  Mexican  mode  of 
gambling,  “c7  monfA” 

Among  the  females  present,  I remarked  one, 
whose  face — though  she  was  by  no  means  ad- 
vanced in  life — bore  moat  unmiatakabh’  the  im- 
press of  her  fearful  calling,  being  scarred  and 
seamed,  and  rendered  unwomanly  by  those  pain- 
ful lines  which  unbridled  passions  and  midnight 
watching  never  fail  to  stamp  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  votary.  I afterward  learned 
that  this  person  was  the  most  notorious,  if  not 
the  most  accomplished  gambler  in  New  Mexico, 
w'herc  she  had  obtained  by  her  unprecedented 
successes  a famous,  or,  rather,  infamous  reputa- 
tion. As  her  history  is  a peculiar  one,  I will 
give  it  in  the  language  of  Gregg,  who  thus  al- 
ludes to  her  in  that  excellent  work,  “ The  Com- 
merce of  the  Prairies.” 

“The  following  will  not  only  serve  to  show 


the  light  in  which  gambling  is  held  by  all  class- 
es of  society,  but  to  illustrate  the  purifying  ef- 
fects of  wealth  upon  character.  Some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  lived,  or,  rather, 
roamed  in  Taos  a certain  female  of  very  loose 
habits,  known  as  La  Tales.  Finding  it  difilieult 
to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  in  that  dis- 
trict, she  finally  extended  her  wanderings  to 
the  capital.  She  there  became  a constant  at- 
tendant upon  one  of  those  pandemoniums  where 
the  favorite  game  of  tnonte  was  dealt  pro  bono 
publico.  Fortune  at  first  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  smile  upon  her  efforts,  and  for  some  years 
she  spent  her  days  in  lowliness  and  misery.  At 
lost  her  luck  turned,  os  gamblers  would  say. 
and  on  one  occasion  she  left  the  bank  with  a 
spoil  of  several  hundred  dollars.  This  enabled 
her  to  open  a bank  of  her  own,  and,  being  fa- 
vored with  a continuous  run  of  good  fortune, 
she  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
scale  of  affluence,  until  she  found  herself  in  pos- 
session of  a very  handsome  fortune.  In  1843, 
she  sent  to  the  United  States  some  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  be  invested  in  goods.  She  still  con- 
tinues her  favorite  “amusement,”  being  now 
considered  the  most  expert  monte  dealer  in  all 
Santa  FA  She  is 
openly  received 
in  the  first  cir- 
cles of  society.  I 
doubt,  in  truth, 
whether  there  is 
to  be  found  in 
the  city  a lady  of 
more  fashionable 
reputation  than 
this  same  Tulcs, 
now  known  as 
iSf/ioraDonaGer- 
triidcs  Barcold.” 

The  foregoing  particulars  were  entirel}"  con- 
firmed by  statements  made  to  me  during  my 
stay  in  Santa  Fc.  This  woman  has  since  gone 
to  render  her  final  account,  and  was,  I am  told, 
interred  with  all  that  pomp  and  ceremony  with 
which  ill-gotten  wealth  delights  to  gild  its  ol>- 
sequies.  Alms  were  given  to  the  poor,  and 
masses  performed  for  the  repose  of  a soul  which 
could  claim  but  one  mediator  between  itself  and 
its  Creator.  When  I saw  her,  she  was  rielily 
but  tastelessly  dressed — lier  fingers  being  liter- 
ally covered  with  rings,  while  her  neck  was 
adorned  with  three  heavy  chains  of  gold,  to  the 
longest  of  which  was  attached  a massive  cruci- 
fix of  the  same  precious  material. 

Another  “ noticeable”  amid  this  motley  as- 
semblage, who  attracted  no  small  share  of  my 
attention,  was  a Mexican  priest,  who,  in  the 
clerical  garb  of  his  order,  with  cross  and  rosary 
most  conspicuously  displayed,  wa.s  seated  at  one 
of  the  tables  near  me,  where  he  seemed  com- 
pletely <5igros8ed  by  the  chances  of  his  game^ 
the  fluctuations  of  which  he  was  marking  by 
the  utterance  of  oatlis  as  shocking  and  blasphe- 
mous as  ever  issued  from  human  lips.  Unlike 
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' intli  FA£/(tE  sVrXfc.  . " v' 

jdli:5;  fri^iv  Fatbt.r  m 

fbus  niuiicJ,  pntfctfia 

riV  v>ViV  ntij  «KulR^ran<ii-  orafiimah4|1ir^^^ 
lAi|.YrriJ?|  UlCif  woi-kiu^ft  of  a.in-biaok»nft*d 

ih\i<  -tt^aitX-^iif  a TiiSbifer  lit 
nH(I  ii  Y^otcotor  of  dlmai*^ 

rtbo^  V ! to  hi^  0f**7<?d,  f Uo 

Yiy >ibk(d  txf  slnivo 

y 1 1 wlia  woitlii 
" h$}r  tif  Iho  bufi^M>f 
<«<},  uod  itt  ills 


1?^  ifix)io  h iV  Ml  x/f  |k 
tbfi  I'  \ 

'Y,aVrbbt''a  and  my  \n\iii  fih  pooplei  in  j 
;ihj  iiro  liirtfivMi  tbonf;  / i 

; Aft  t (jf  J 

th.ow^Wt  in  \viij>b'  jbw  h?i4  i)  vitso* 

^y.  w iy»  ilki 

Alt^yt  f»iy  iiiskooritin  g^,ridt\  ^vbo  ^ 

bad  rtliouti  MuikHiO  ifUnk  liniit 

:'ftO  bm.  tet  didiuT'V  j febull 
' itbt.  ??oan  ]h»  ^ot>  4^on«i;<?5tf}irc^^^ 

*plxu3ft^«!  blina^^lf  «1iiX-4%  bi  /Viy^'elov 

tivtlnif  10^  Mil  1 1»  »rin  f o tli*  fd]  I • *st  i^l  ti  tiu}i>  wbfe 
bX'  ^ xvi^  goytVitiliitiiii^*  iu  tl’b  '^jY 

Fuji  in  id^‘  fiico  A^r X 
ni>i  jVk  tJni  fotli » w it^^if!ui|i  l\  ; 

;:  • t h iar>  ^ fb  t* 

iMt  J 'kind*:!' 

XHttai  i4jan  j(i'm  bMry::  b 

fool a*  A^tKbi' li  tea V ^■.  li^  at n;»t5Fl 

in  ^ 3«•-^ 

; - f a!ITo^  Xin  a iooly  fX*? « ttX 

»yiodj4  f MtmTif.i  \ 

t^^e^  otAu  tbar  iivVedli^Ait  ted  tw^  cti?k 

nff  xy-d  I?  >i  jsaity JXl  aibea  bo 

Mf  *il<^V  tle'JXAttifady  J )^^i- 

wiVjeti  he  WiU/ ; Hof  rteiXljr: M’VV'iftb 

be ' fiball y 'tl j iipa«i<jh  the  opah 

Mp«h  the  driver  * bv'H  of  n Ii»wa 
€Ti  f hrr  f iiilnmh  n»,  \vhePe»  thi  lie  Xd*Adiii:«l 
ollowed  to  timk;a  X raijn?/! 


: yf  Jm  Pli^ddil  tP  . S€i)fiH(  FT,  iij»  U ewtOtl  is 
the  >*KnnXjt  ?jf  J,84tS^  I.  can  my  Utile.  tliufeX 
.Zombie;  hut  t anl . unxeiHiiig  Jfi 
itV?nt  w Utiubvd  Ufi'  aequaiVjMtnvei;  prefix 
adbi^tint^  ff  liesie roptjon  of  tWt  biidri  Sii^ ;; 

'oy  imtK*XdtRi5^ 

4^  1 ani  iftvfiaficd  ilmir  ttX 

imiy  ibe  vtios?t  eorfyofc,  4^^*^  tho  KrhdrH  Xhb^t  t 

hayc  ilitbeetb  s<?j&in  tie  U>  1 

t)ie  enpi  Lii  I i>f  NidX  Mexico,  la  the 
dtilv  town  li?  tuiy  iriipurtfiiu‘,e  in  the  .jieuyUiuui^ 
(linl  it  xyritteri  >%>*/<f  'A?iU 
Faith  of  f^aiitl  the  lufe 

ter  Fndhd'  UX  *|‘ateuii  yp  tui^iary  Ltk*?' 

wpiit  in  iloK  oFconivtn'f  % 

Xjyinnoii  ihv. aTFe  of  nn VoMMA  Juilian 

yilkge,  whose  fop  a crci^ 

los  &iifnailVwi4i  t; 


tipw^  y yyafx 
nUkssXaatoftliyiUo  tho  w^tepn 

itfwn'  of  a anoXy^hid  roouhtMk  i»{uoi  a txSaiitjful 
\itreaiii  df  Wtnall  «uU|>)^  which  rippte* 
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in  icy  oascnd^s'.  and  joins  tikc  river  some 
twenty  miles  to  tt)e  sotith  west  ward.  The  |>op- 
Illation  of  the?  city  itself  but  little  exceeds 
yet.,  including  fteyoral  surrounding  villaces, 
which  are  embraced  in  its  eorpfjrAlo  jurisdie- 
lion,  it  nrhomits  to  nearly  OttOO  souls.  Tlie  lat- 
itude of  SnUtn  Ff?,  as  detertnined  by  vadou.s 
ohservationa,  i»  5^5’  iV  (tliougli  it  is  placed  on 
most  maps  nearly  a degree  fiutlier  iiortlil.  and 
the  longitude  about  10C»’  west  from  Greenwich. 
Its  elevation  nV>ove  ll«e  ocean  i:?  nearly  7<rtH> 
feet;  that  of  the  valley  of  Taos  i«,  no  doubt, 
over  a mile  ami  a half.  Tlu^  highest  peak  of 
the  mountain  (which  is  covered  aith  perennial 
snow),  some  ten  milcft  to  the  northeast  of  the 
capital,  is  reckoned  ahout  5WK>  feet  aI»o\'e  tikv 
town.  Those  from  Titos  northward  rise  to  n 
iRueh  greater  elevation,  The  low'ii  ts  very  ir- 
regularly laid  out,  and  most  of  the  streets  Ate 
little  belt'Crthrtri  common  highways,  lraver.4iig 
senttered  settlement/s,  whicH  arc  inUnvjH*rs(*<l 
wdth  corn-fi olds,  nearly  sufficient  to  6up|.*ly  the 
inhabifunts  with  grain.  Tlic  only  atten»|*t  at 
any  thing  like  architectural  compact and 
pfct'i-^ion  c*on^Jista  iu  four  tiers  of  hinhllngs, 
wlio^c  fronts  are  *hade-l  with  a fringe  of 
<»r  com  of  the  nnlest  possildc  deseription. 
They  stand  around  the  {mblie  square,  and  com- 
prise the  PaUiclOy  or  OovemoFs  Ilousc,  the 
Custom-liouse,  the  Bftiracks  (wuth  whmh  is  eon- 
riveted  the  fearful  OalahfiZfi),  Iho  (Man 
torial  of  the  Ai^ldea^  Cnpilla  e/e  Ian 

or  Military  Ch Opel,  besides  several  private 
residences,  as  well  as  most  of  tha  shops  of  the 
American  Iradcra.*’ 


During  my  sojourn  in  Santa  T6  I was  struck 
with  the  very  peculiar  (nste  which  the  young 
ladi^fS  of  that  city  display  in  their  fondue.^?  for 
cosmeticSi  Indeed,  when  1 first,  entered  the 
town,  it  Appeared  to  rne  that  cv«'ry  woinnn 
under  the  ngc  of  fivo-ftiid-thiriy  wiis  «filiet«d 
with  an  intlammotion  of  the  fac,e.  which  I had 
nientiilly  eoncluded  might  Is?  “ catching  :**  i n this 
Isdief  I continued  until  my  fears  'vere  rolievi  d 
l>v  the  kitulncs*  of  a frietnl,  who  ehieidcitc^l  th« 
mystery  hy  letting  me  into  the  It 

that  the  imd.  for  that  iM*>t ter. 

a/'nnroV’  too,  ocead-onaUv  arc  iu  the  hnUlt  of 
disliguring  themselve?*,  by  covering  one  or  both 
cheek*?  w ith  fioine  kin»l  of  cidorcd  paste,  which 
gives  even  to  their  village  l»«'lhs  aiiY  thing  but 
an  attrneli  vc  appe.arnnee.  This  painting'  might, 
to  the  caftufti  oliscrvcr,  w<'TT)  intended  u-s  an  or- 
nament, g'»t  up  in  iiniiAlkm  of  ibi'ir  Indian 
iieighboisi.  nr,  it  may  be,  of  onr  own  ftkihiona- 
blf  fair  oneit  Blit  it  knot  so;  for  l am  a!S^nr<s'l 
l*y  iho^e  w ho*?e  pppofltmitiii'-  of  judging  arc  un* 
deniable,  that  it  is  put  oU  as  rt  jUH^ervat  Ive  \o 
the  c<un]>lcxion.  So  thal  a New  Mexico n beauty 
is  ri*»(  only  willing  t<>  forego  the  luxury  of  ihe. 
bath,  but  even  to  appear  hidcoa^^fur  a,  month 
nt  u time,  for  the  i»ake  of  < xhibillng  a eb  an 
race  and  ruddy  chocks  while  gr.acfng  s<)n:e* 
grand  or  ficfifr/. 

There  is  y^t  «iK»th<r  custom  amoAg  thvM* 
jvoplc  which  is  wndl  AV'oiih  knowing,  indcc»l. 
a*  ivpj)Hcd  to  a b distinguhhvrl  fe\v,’"  1 would 

not  altogether  dielike  its  adoption  into  our 
owm  mote  fivili«cd  comimmity.  Itisthi?:  Uie 
New  Mc-Tieans  greet  a friend,  not  by  ooi02ir«t^ 
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vrill  ^jvo  tl^^,  o^  ibi?trpQauli#]r 

et y le  of  btifl iity"..-  * - ’ ‘ .*  ^ ' r m ;*>  ^'  ; • • ' ' 


ing  «rjd  tbtn  agitfiiiDg  bi?  hami,  but  U3 
ms\,  urirt  abtibt  hi?  b k ^rn I Uti  rii Uy  et bt*rft/:  in g 
liiiifir^a  oU-felnorjE-il,  xray. 

This  nppiioa  to  nil  n|f)^  and  g^'si's ; 

alfd  rcflily  1 iigr<6e  i;villi ""  Lo?*  .Qrini^^s’^ 
who  iijfe  thnti  A real  In^iry 
m^et.  a prMiyv  ^ffcVJciT'ifbt  a MyoH  alis^nac^’' 
J>ob;  liiic  i^^V*ry^  thn  tbiu^  baa  iu> 

di  o^hrti'k.%.  atnl  oncH  1 00  . For  inaUunjO, 

UVongb  it  riu\y  bv  a t|<di^f}»tAtV  1 bing  4o 
Jb^b4r/^//}v  or 

'fiAricn^^^aijy  otiu'i*  fW'k-j?je4  tlujn^d'  pi* 

nj** M anj"' titi Vg  bnt  abl  ♦>  lot iW*  flbUg<*»..t 

in.  exientl  tM  eoviric^V*  to  t(^<‘if  brotb^n' 
jTfuir^  -0O7i  [nO’ti<':ni4iPXK 

if  linve  dtfjbil-.  WfM^nr  a 

: tb  garitPi  V h loll  in 

M}d  IxetbrR.  Mn? 
in  Ifn  prnntnoil  arplir 
yiifion;  y<nvng' ) a<1>' 

■ ' ■.  ■ •,  ■'■ 

in  f\if{  t«v.  jvtinor^ 

iijl 

«nil  HiV*:  I t o li^slnr)^ 

to;  Jiotn^  tiritn?.  ^vldb)r.  I had  nol. 

ir{k»n  ;in6i4lbj^l»K|n>ry,d^1^  ^nrn 

^v6jo^,  1711^ 

^ iUlOf  ’ j^ndg?  ^ fw  tXOr-  rrM&vaiiHf^ 

CApi!«(»a.  An»5  otht?^  I^'X»n4y!f 
l/f etlir^  i^om  llie  ^i~t<ilt  iS. 

aiiii  U^Vi^ioity.  Ilte 


- ,iiCArr0.e; 

If  nu  fMvh  fnnri^  biT  ox 

hlbUw4  tli^  Md 

})r|q*rtf«tt  tnr  ntn*  1 tltd.  not  inakn  tha  <?fjgapa- 
it'  0»e'triitii  lur'.  |ol<h  rnV  fiNt 
ttj0ii- ib^iny  was,  ttmt  a ^laUe-up’V 

wV^nW  do  it‘  tjo  Tiinnnnr  of:  hnrtH.  RiJi  u ntoO 
w)i>»  hns  ii  out-  of  dnot?  TOrii  ninaUt  ni'  tyro 
’m\\  anat  i^ramhlf'  at  d fiOd  of  ar^  kmO  ; ^0 
I mid  iitjf  an4  tnakblod  hn  hot 

not  f f>  t?It»ep : for  fijtliff  T \yaJ» 
th lis  *^  0:110 or»l  nivl  cTyofibad^"  or  '\m  t Uni 

i\wr)ihivhcii  tin  pin  in  X5rndbh--f  nob  b 0^ 
|5\W-Tnr^iw  bvery  'l^i^sir  .5<cXiian  Itay^  j/nt  ■ 
foo.M  nil  a'-tabi^io  ihi^  fHvat’nd  wisre 
rn'nif«mn^  fot?  cHinfOrk  oil  n^f^nN,  fuf  fetun 

•;lfiitK#‘i;  ■:  : ■ • ' : ',  ' ;'  ..  ■■;;  ■ ;■ 

n.l  tunic^,  tttul  airard,  anlt  ti»mt7n 

, >V|r)i  Till  art »inni 

' Anri  tnou«hi»  tn  fl.fii«fV  - 

' * \ 

. Rib^bi  ttlad  I to  huil  iho 
wlifeh  nanin  i^f  orfH  in  tlivi>n<^  h fi  I worried  Win- 

dows fo  »Aunonnfa  the  eoifutii*  14 
|af^n?rt»l  ava#.  } ^vhnd.  upon  nifninplitt^  f"?  rt«il  « 

j^^ifTiinty  i Conn  t)^t  1 hwil  crtUgbA 

bt  ^,4rftft> 

niy  v^pitrt  a ^iijsprtr, 

FariH  In  do 

Aobfi  adijftd  fe  013’  iMuningitn  nf  «yn\pt<im^,  utid 
,pyU<i<nion  Ooii  Arti^d  nni  ftyr  th<?  I 

f]  nW,  when  li i t 0^ 

^irtanf  pf  ^on&hinni 
enttiolniiie  I> 

: -^o-,€t4%r  Tny;ioiittnh?t..,^i4;ih 
htUtrc  |•liuJ/».  VWidi  rn  ^ 

■y :;  ih?;  in^pp£^^4*oht|^ink 
ybv  i^uart^rt’-nl&^■^rbdn</h»X; 

Ukirtg  H 

(nnyi>rth---^i If  otwbi^h  tieW  to  itie^  for 

I had  nlroady  det/nahlneiFlhah  m 
IthiM^dhito  il^partn  hta  6bl|^«Hi  fiV 

pmlonjitnij^Mxy  M riv  OntiF } js-lroiiUl  h« 
stiflVwnly  ^^^y^^u^;^i!^  tOit^op^hte  jOrtfin^y 
tty  a loiiirrtf  aOd  tcjcs  expeditinn»  roiVie.  ■ Bn  1 , m 
better  nUfliV  Tint  Ipfts  pftHwd-^he  in  tiny  fren 
air  m\d>  «^crtitU3g  IrnyeT  of  .the  G>«at.Br#»irj«f, 


?*  iVAUy  lA  W4«  ; ■ : . 

»Ad  *"  fuUrloui^fhy  for  fb/  onghtjd!?.  nl  vhieh  ! 
1105  indi4d<}d  tO'tW  ^h5etbh»>«  of  XIr.  fW-ri, 
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ftnd  I to  mope  within  my  solitary  room,  with 
the  dusty  l^laza  and  its  low  adobe  walls  to 
bound  ray  prospect,  and  no  better  amusement 
than  the  study  of  character  as  1 found  it  ex- 
hibited in  the  rougher  specimens  of  humanity 
who  frequented  the  inn. 

It  was  a joyful  thing  to  me  when  that  un- 
welcome visitor,  the  “influenza,”  once  more 
permitted  me  to  go  abroad — a liberty  which  I 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of,  by  visiting 
one  of  the  principal  Santa  Fe  tradere,  w'hose 
train  was  about  returning  to  the  frontiers  of 
Missouri.  This  gentleman  received  me  kiidly, 
and  on  learning  that  1 desired  to  accompany 
his  party,  offered  me  every  facility  for  so  doing. 

As  the  train  which  I purposed  traveling  with 
was  already  en  roiUe^  having  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Mora,  the  usual  starting  point  of  the  re- 
turning caravans,  where  it  was  only  awaiting 
the  amval  of  wagons  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  Santa  Fe  for  repairs,  and  as  these  wag- 
ons were  to  leave  town  early  next  day,  I felt 
that  I had  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  for  iny 
new  start  So,  after  divers  consultations  with 
those  versed  in  this,  to  me,  novel  kind  of  travel, 
I provided  myself  with  a good  stout  mule,  a buf- 
falo horse,  which  I styled  “ Bucephalus”  forth- 
with, and  provisions  for  the  trip  in  the  shape 
of  flour,  bacon,  hard  bread,  sugar,  coffee,  and  so 
forth,  each  and  all  of  which  I found  useful  in 
their  way. 

It  was  not  far  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a sultry  July  day  that  I mounted  niy 
**  Bucephalus,”  who  had  been  airing  himself  for 
the  half  hour  previous  in  front  of  the  hotel.  As 
1 had  but  two  persons  to  say  good-by  to,  my 
leave-taking  was  of  tlie  shortest  But  in  the 
case  of  Sefior  Juan,  my  old  servant,  whom  I saw 
upon  that  sunshiny  morning  for  the  last  time, 
I must  confess  that  1 experienced  a greater  feel- 
ing of  regret  than  1 had  anticipated.  He  had,  it 
is  true,  been  wdth  me  but  tw'o  calendar  months, 
ret  in  that  short  penod  he  had  forded  rivers, 
and  traversed  desert  sands  by  my  side ; we  had 
shivered  in  the  same  blasts  burned  beneath  the 
same  sun,  and  warmed  ourselves  by  the  same 
fire,  until  his  image,  uncouth  and  repulsive  as 
it  was,  formed  the  back-ground  of  a thousand 
scenes  not  easily  forgotten,  and — hang  the  fel- 
low!— made  my  voice  a little  husky  as  I gave 
him  my  hand  for  palling. 

“ Long  Eben”  was  the  last  to  say  farewell, 
which  he  did  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  the 
“ Deown  East”  drawl  being  still  predominant — 
“ Good-by,  Mister;  and  ef  yeou  meet  eny  body 
on  the  road  that’s  beound  for  Santa  F6,  yebu 
may  say  that  the  United  States  Hotel  is  a dread- 
ful nice  place  to  stop  at,  won’t  yebu?” 

It  was  with  no  feeling  of  regret  that  I lost 
sight  of  those  piles  of  sun-dried  brick  which 
make  up  the  larger  portion  of  Za  Ciuddd  de 
Santa  Fe.  I did  not  like  the  place,  I could 
scarcely  have  said  why.  It  may  have  bettered 
itself  since,  but  it  did  not  suit  me  then.  It  is 
possible  that  the  life  of  wild  excitement  which 


1 1 had  been  leading  during  my  Rocky  Mountain 
journeyings  had  unfitted  me,  in  a measure,  for 
its  every-day  realities.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I had 
had  the  blues,  and,  wrhat  is  almost  as  bad,  the 
influenza,  in  it;  and  once  more  upon  my  horse’s 
back,  with  my  rifle  in  my  hand,  and  the  fre^ 
breezes  from  the  broad  prairies  upon  my  cheek, 
1 felt  that  I would  not  have  re-entered  it  for 
any  consideration  short  of  a positive  order  from 
my  commanding  officer. 

Our  travel  that  day  was  marked  by  no  par- 
ticular incident  until  our  arrival  at  the  Pecos, 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night  During  our 
detention  at  this  point  1 examined  some  ruins 
in  that  vicinity,  which  I found  high!}'  interest- 
ing, not  only  from  their  antiquit}",  but  from  the 
historical  events  with  which  they  are  connected. 
As  I am  already  indebted  to  Colonel  Emory’s 
report  for  the  original  sketches  of  the  ancient 
Aztec  and  Catholic  church  ruins  represented 
in  the  cuts,  and  as  I find  the  substance  of  mv 
own  observations  embodied  in  his  journal,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  such  facts  as 
might  pro^  e explanatory  or  generally  interest- 
ing. Under  date  of  August  17th,  1846,  he  says, 

“Pecos,  once  a fortified  town,  is  built  on  a 
promontory  or  rock,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a foot  Here  burned,  until  within  seven  ycars^ 
the  eternal  fires  of  Montezuma;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  architecture  exhibit,  in  a y>romi- 
nent  manner,  the  engraftment  of  the  ( atholic 
Church  ujwn  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country. 
At  one  end  of  the  short  spur  forming  the  termi- 
nus of  the  promontory  are  the  remains  of  the  «- 
tufay  with  all  its  parts  distinct;  at  the  other  are 
the  remains  of  the  Catholic  church,  both  show- 
ing the  distinctive  marks  and  emblems  of  the 
two  religions.  The  fires  from  the  eatufa  burned, 
and  sent  their  incense  through  the  same  altars 
from  which  was  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Two  religions,  so  utterly  different  in  theorv, 
were  here,  as  in  all  Mexico,  blended  in  harmoni- 
ous practice  until  about  a century  since,  w hen 
the  town  was  sacked  by  a baud  of  Indians. 
Amidst  the  havoc  of  plunder  of  the  city,  the 
faithful  Indian  managed  to  keep  his  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  estu/a  ; and  it  was  continued  till,  a 
few  years  since,  the  tribe  became  almost  ex- 
tinct Their  devotions  rapidly  diminished  their 
numbers,  until  they  became  so  few  as  to  be  un- 
able to  keep  their  immense  cetufa  (forty  feet  in 
diameter)  replenished,  when  they  abandoned 
the  place  and  joined  a tribe  of  the  original  race 
over  the  mountains,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
soutliward.  There,  it  is  said,  to  this  day  they 
keep  up  their  fire,  which  has  never  yet  been 
extinguished.  The  labor,  watchfulness,  and  ex- 
posure to  heat  consequent  upon  the  practice  of 
the  faith,  is  fast  reducing  the  remnant  of  tlie  Mon- 
tezuma race,  and  a few  years  -will  in  all  proba- 
bility see  the  last  of  this  interesting  people.  The 
accompanying  sketches  ’will  give  a much  more 
accurate  representation  of  these  ruins  than  any 
written  descriptions.  The  remains  of  the  mod- 
ern church,  with  its  crosses^  its  cells,  its  dark. 
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As  I hove  Refore  oar  s^jjourn  at  the 

Jtfifwrr  A brief  one. 

Ant]  now,  ere  we  I>i<1  ouch  other,  for  the  prev 
ent,  goovl  by,  let  mo  ehoose  for  rny  “finally'^ 
thnt  much-vextHl  topic,  a rail -road  to  thfi  Pacific. 
Ch[«  it  he  built f will  it.  p/i?//  both  eiinpio 
nrul  pettuliarly  ATnenonn  ^tiedtiona,  w'hioh  I 
tliftll  auswor  in  preciaoly  tbeiiAfne  mantier  that 
every  practical  man  w ho  has  croi»Betl  the  conn- 
try  w'ouhl  reply  to  a nmilar  query.  Let  iia 
look  At  the  thing  fairly  ; auiL  to  do  so,  l>egiii 
with  the  dark  siile  of  the  picture: 

Om  it  he  bnilt  f Tile  ol)etttclcs  to  it-s  accom- 
pUjihment  are  immense.  Huge  mountnina  rear 
their  rugged  bul’warka  as  if  to  bar  iU  progress. 
Precipitous  clilTs  aiid  deep  canofi*  are  iu  ita 
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of  those  mighty  **sierraa,'*  will  yet  be  fulfilled; 
for  1 am  confident  that  the  iron  horse”  will 
one  day  \h  inder  upon  his  rapid  flight  through 
these  far  solitudes,  now  so  wild  and  tenantless. 
It  is  most  undoubtedly  the  great  task  of  our  day 
and  generation.  Let  us,  then,  snatch  the  honor 
of  being  its  first  projectors,  ere  “Young  Amer- 
ica” rises  up  to  thrust  aside  the  “Old  Fogy- 
ism”  of  his  fathers,  and  plant  the  corner-stone 
of  this  stupendous  national  work. 

Will  it  payi  Need  I answer  the  question. 
Look  at  the  countless  sails  w'hich  are  whiten- 
ing the  boisterous  seas  of  the  stormy  Cape. 
Remember  the  multitudes  who  brave  the  pes- 
tilential miasmas  of  the  Isthmus  to  reach  the 
'"El  Dorado'*  of  their  hopes.  Have  the  coasts 
of  China  and  the  Indian  Seas  no  cargoes  for 
our  Atlantic  ports?  Has  the  great  country 
across  which  the  Pacific  Rail-road  would  be  a 
social,  political,  and  Christian  bond  of  union, 
no  resources  to  be  developed,  no  products  to 
export  I ' 

Look  at  it  in  a military  point  of  view.  With 
such  a facility,  we  could,  in  case  of  need,  con- 
centrate an  “organized  militia” — that  strongest 
safeguard  of  a free  republic — upon  the  shores 
of  either  ocean.  A few  days*  notice  would 
place  the  “ bone  and  sinew**  of  the  West  beside 
t he  hardy  fishermen  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 
We  should  then  be  almost  entirely  secured 
against  invasion  from  without,  or  dissension 
from  within  our  territory.  Such  a work  would 
do  more  to  w*eaken  sectional  prejudice  than 
the  legislation  of  a century.  Once  more  I re- 
peat^ It  will  be  done  ! 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  SAXONV. 

Great  as  were  the  military  resources,  wliich 
the  Emperor*s  genius  had  created,  the  skill 
and  vigor  of  his  civil  administration  were  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
at  this  time,  made  the  following  report  to  the 
legislative  body.* 

“ GeiiUemeii,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
armies,  which  a state  of  war,  both  maritime  and 
continental  has  rendered  indispensably  necessary, 
the  population  of  France  has  continued  to  increase. 
French  industry  has  advanced.  The  soil  was 
never  better  cultivated,  nor  our  manufactures 
more  flourishing.  And  at  no  period  of  our  his- 
tory, has  wealth  been  more  equally  diffused, 
among  all  classes  of  society.  The  farmer  now 
enjoys  benefits  to  which  he  was  formerly  a 
stranger.  He  is  enabled  to  purchase  land,  though 
its  value  has  greatly  risen.  His  food  and  clothing 
are  better,  amd  more  abundant  than  heretofore, 
and  his  dwelling  is  more  substantial  and  con- 
\’.?nient. 

“ Improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  the  useful  arts,  are  no  longer  rejected,  merely 
because  they  are  new.  Experiments  have  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  lal^r,  and  the.  methods 

* Count  Montalivbt,  Fob.  25, 1813. 
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proved  to  be  the  most  useful,  have  been  adopted. 
Artificial  meadows  have  been  multiplied,  the 
system  of  fallows  is  abandoned,  rotation  of  crops 
is  better  understood,  and  improved  plans  of  cul- 
tivation augment  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Cattle 
are  multiplied,  and  their  different  breeds  improved. 
This  great  prosperity  is  attributable  to  the  liberal 
laws  by  which  the  empire  is  governed ; to  the 
suppression  of  feudal  tenures,  titles,  mortmains, 
and  the  monastic  orders — measures  which  have 
set  at  liberty  numerous  estates  and  rendered  them 
the  free  patrimony  of  families,  formerly  in  a state 
of  pauperism.  Something  is  due  also  to  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth,  consequent  on  the 
alteration  and  simplification  of  the  laws,  relating 
to  freehold  property,  and  to  the  prompt  decision 
of  lawsuits,  the  number  of  which  is  now  daily 
decreasing.** 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  wars,  in  whidi 
Napoleon  had  been  engaged^  he  had  expended 
in  works  of  public  improvement,  the  following 
sums : On  palaces  and  buildings,  the  property 
of  the  crown,  twelve  millions,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars ; on  fortifications,  twenty-seven  mill- 
ions ; on  seapKnts,  docks,  and  harbors,  tw'enty-five 
millions ; on  roads  and  highways  thirty-five  mill- 
ions ; on  bridges  in  Paris  and  the  various  depart- 
ments, six  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ; on  canals,  embankments  and  the  drain- 
age of  land,  twenty-five  millions  ; on  public  works 
in  Paris,  twenty  millions ; on  public  buildings  in 
the  departments,  thirty  millions ; making  a total 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  be  had  ex- 
pended in  improving  and  embellishing  France.* 

“ These  miracles,”  says  a French  writer,  “ were 
all  effected  by  steadiness  of  purpose — talent  arm- 
e<l  with  power,  and  finances  wisely  and  econom- 
ically applied.** 


* Sir  Archibald  Alison,  while  condemning  Napoleon 
with,  great  severity  for  compelling  his  assailants  to  pay 
the  e^tpenses  of  those  wars  into  which  they  were  con- 
stantly forcing  him,  makes  the  foUow'ing  candid  admis- 
sions. “ In  one  respect  the  report  of  the  .Minister  of  ihs 
Interior  contained  authentic  details,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Napolfx)n  is  worthy  of  universal  imitation.  It 
appeared  that,  during  the  twelve  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  he  ascended  the  consular  throne,  the  sums  expended 
on  public  improvements  such  as  roads,  bndges,  fortifica- 
tions, harbors,  public  edifices,  d;c.,  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  ofa  thousand  million  of  (Vanes,  or  Xin.ooo,0<!t) 
($200,000,000)  of  which  seven  hundred  millions,  or 
ir28, 000,000  ($1 40,000, (XK))  was  the  pre^rtion  belonging 
to  Old  France.^  When  it  is  recollected  that  an  expenditure 
so  vast,  on  objects  so  truly  imperial,  amounting  to  nearly 
£3,5(K),000  ($17,500,(KK))  a year,  took  place  during  a period 
of  extraordinary  w'arhke  exertion,  and  almom  unbroken 
maritime  and  territorial  hostility,  it  must  be  confesaed  that 
it  demonstrates  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  grandeur  of 
conception  on  the  part|if  Napoleon,  w'hich,  as  much  as 
his  wonderful  military’  achievements,  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  most  marvelous  of  mankind.*' — Aliso.n's  HiMtury  of 
Europe^  vol.  iv.  p.  31. 


* “ According  to  the  expose  published  by  M.  Montaiiret. 
Minister  of  the  interior,  the  population  of  that  purr  of  the 
empire  which  embraced  the  territory  of  Old  France  was 
28,700,000  souls,  an  amount  not  materially  different  (Voca 
w'hat  it  was  at  the  ocmmencement  of  the  Revolution  ; a 
remarkable  result  when  the  vast  consumption  of  hunua 
life  which  had  since  taken  place  fVnm  the  internal  blood 
shed  and  external  wars  of  the  Revolution  is  uken  intofSl 
sidaratioo.” — Aiasoji's  History  ^ Bttrops,  vol.  iv. 
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had  eOjoyfid  undt/r  tlv4^  Empenrr;?  To  ihe  pjetjUre 
^Jchibhiwl  of  the  empire  At  Ihia  fiertod,  tlu'reh^ 
ihc  e^es  of  fbtqn?  ajore*?  wtU  he  cbo^hioily 
aj^  pfokeinji>|f  hf»>|i  the  hi)g[tu*st  point  of  eiovatioiu 
'whieh  ^0  if^koiis  of  pcctncc  bad  »*vfir  utia'incd, 
And.lli^  gireateaVt^w^  national  and  nVili- 

r^iS'  s)yen|ffh,  of  modetti  tifnea 

'fiiife  e;rhWt^d^^ 

pe/iy^rju  "aOj^Tintond  the  rtitiri! 


by  bii  ^liv  cjchnUj^lh^s  -tu^vial 

iitjil  phy^icilit’oergie®  Ot'fhe  Emperrpr^  aiinuieti  ail 
ho  we^atHrptffninUyc^^  hiAt  XHoogb 

l%n«  ha^dji^i  |ilw 

Terrible  in  llnssior  ti»e  • dferrireunof. 

und'  wiUtTid.  r buri^imafiee  phipcror^  wifit  h 

ijerofOpaiurd  h?&  fihink  of  the  whole 

iudg/lAtui|6  of  th^  t^vived  puhlk 

oontidciAA.  The  ^^rrmt ^ tiie  nbyt 

aiofodt^^  contaiiied  Uie/rdlioWirig  co0h^^  upon 
Hi0  c^lchfar^l  SOth 

dfetads  i?o/i  md  but  add  to  ihe  jBfIo/y, 


with  whiefr  The  snny  ha€  edvered  Itself^  and  h> 
ife  Adjuiratt^ttv  which  iho  hti/rde  hrhiiids^^  cuid 
gebtiis  of  the  Emperoir  in^r-ire.  A tVr 
Iwuig  the  ill  fweuly  hsV 

il^;  fhm  fimn  thdr  irocient  ra|atal, 

ddr  h?Ay^  f have  bad  to  sustthn  the  tij^fs 
of  thh  fUjA**dfid  tff si  the  «(K  crit  ie«  a f :vn  hiiVbHjji  tahlo 
chU4td«»  i^lufinjg  0 rhHTt'h  al  inon*  than  fiOy  days^ 
iHfoiJjih  Mi  OrnTity 's  rotintj^  , di»pri>Td  of  aitUiCTy  , 
T^ran«ppH%^;h^  cavalry ; 5 rt  the  gpnius;  of  the 
sbVedfcigh  ununat<^^  alh  and  pfov cd  u Tcsource 
uiule/  ^ ditficuiti^.  Tbf  efiemy » wlip 
lu»  niiiiliatitA.  was  beaten 
wh^rbybf  With  such  soldiers,  and 

such  a general^  thv  cv etilual  sucCnfisJ  6f  tb^ 

Kan  not  l«e  uimert;bu>  IV©|[io|  bj« 

name  to  the  nmeit^emh 

The  wordH  of  Xapcjicoiv  oaget  jy  ghthcred^ 
and  rirculateil  throogjii  ilib  tmipicc/  Innumerable 
adfirpfwcs,  voixhiixiiti^  M^iurrmccs  of  loyalty  and 
affect  ion  , were  presented  to  him;  hy  vhi  priiicVpal 
lanlivs  nC  ParW,  and' from  aU  tUe  jirincipul  cities 


iulininistrjjtit^^  ijuilir  .piiKtaTy  and  civil  ailhirs. 
Eveiy  wimswnuJ  submitied  to  bis 


▲rrooicix  to  oa^tsw. 
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peaTh  or  DU  roc. 


of  France.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Milan,  Florence, 
Turin,  Hamburg,  AinstPrclam,  May^nce,  mani- 
feateil  the  noblest  spirit  of  devotion.  They  ralliof! 
around  their  noble  leculer,  in  this  his  hour  of  ex~ 
tremity,  with  a zeal  which  does  honor  to  human 
nature.  We  give  the  address  from  Milan  a»  a 
•peclrncn  of  all  the  rest. 

“ Our  kingdom,  Sire,  is  your  handiwork.  It 
owes  to  you  iu  laws,  its  inonuments,  its  resuU, 
its  prosperity,  its  agTicuUure,  tlje  honor  pf  its 
arts,  and  the  internal  jieace  which  it  enjoys. 
The  people  of  Italy  declare,  in  the  ffiec  of  the 
universe,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  n^ake,  to  enable  your  Maji*sty  to 
complete  the  great  work,  intnistcd  to  you  by 
Providence.  In  extraordinary  circumstances,  ex- 
traordinary Kacritic<?8  are  requinHl,  and  our  elTorts 
»)iall  be  unbounded.  You  re<juir*?  arms,  annics, 
gold,  fidelity,  constancy.  All  vre  possess,  Sire,  we 
lay  at  your  Majesty ’«  fret.  This  is  not  the  sug- 
gestion of  authority  ; it  ia  conviction,  gratitude, 
the  universal  cry  produced  by  the  passion  for  our 
political  exmtence.”* 

Austria  and  Prussia,  who  had  with  no  little 
reluctajice,  allied  themselves  with  the  armies  of 
republican  France,  now  lK*gan  to  manifest  decided 
hostility  The  commander  of  the  Prussian  forces 
announced  his  secession  from  the  Prii.^sian  alli- 


ance, and  soon  again  Prussia  joined  the  coalition 
of  Russia  and  England  against  Napoleot*.  It  is 
said  by  Savory, 

‘‘  Tlie  Ring  long  resisted  the  entreaties,  with 
which  he  was  assailed  in  Prussia,  to  join  the  Rus- 
sians.  The  natural  sincerity  of  bU  clutracter 
kepi  him  firm  to  our  alliai^ce,  in  spite  of  the  fatal 
results^  which  it  could  not  foil  to  draw  u|x>n  him. 
He  w:is  driven  to  the  dclerminatioi^  he  adapud, 
by  men  of  restless  spirit,  who  told  him  plainiy, 
luit  re»|»ect fully,  that  Ihev  were  rt'ady  to  act  cither 
with  him  or  without  him.  ‘ \VeIl,  gcntlcinen/ 
repHed  the  King,  ‘you  force  me  to  thb  couwe; 
but  romember  we  must  either  conquer  or  l*c  anni* 
hihitetl.*”' 

The  A ustrian  commander.  Prince  .Sch w artren- 
berg^  also  imitated  the  example  of  the  Prussians 
He  not  only  refused  to  rmrder  any  service  to  the 
French,  in  their  aw'ful  retreat,  but  ovrrstwed  the 
Poles,  to  prevent  their  rising  to  assist  N.a|:K»Jean, 
and  then,  entering  into  an  armistice  with  tlte 
Russians,  quietly  teliml  to  the  tcrrilorirs  of  his 
sovereign.  Muntt,  dejected  by  these  tidings.  4f>d 
alarmcil  by  intelligence  which  he  had  rc».*eived 
from  Naples,  abruptly  al>andoned  the  army,  and 
retumcii  to  Italy.  Napoleon  was  incen»r*d  9i  thri 
desertion.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  Caroline,  Mu- 
rat’s w'ife,  Your  husband  is  exlremcly  brave  on 
j the  held  of  bailie.  But  out  of  sight  of  the  cn«- 


* AtlUrcas  from  Milan,  Dec.  -iT,  l^?l 


BONAPA HT.E, 


luoU  can  reniiiin  a kio^  tffiiy  Uy  tbe  p<Jw* 
^ oiF  and  by  lan  kiiiaiK?^  yrUtt  yran^ 

X'On  3ir«  mliatjBd  I y^iil 

not  i&if  ib  dciv>U»c^^  tlie  ' 

Til  tNajwle^n  rbl^  ^ '**  I do  Utfr 
you  to  be  bteot  tbo««  i^bo  tbint  Ibi^^  bolfi  is* 
dbaU,  but  if  you  hay«j  c%)^nfcvd 
^ubn  discover  y our  erro/i  ;Sincc  niy  dcjiarttiTt? 
fi-oni  Wiliia  you  liav^  ^ all  the  e^il  you 

voidd.  \^oijr  iitlc  pf  Uxi^  yoUr  bi^v  ' 

E;U|^iiiie  diief  eoinniand. 

**  Th«  Vfcctby,  **  JS' ajWleui is  aiccu 

to  the  di pi;  unlitary  luoyoinenrs  on  a large 
wcale,  and  /a//  ca^ifidmcc  of 

ikn  jKrtij^^t^T''  Tbis  bblHi^dc  rc|ti3oat’b  oddod  ^ 
ibe  ^*^Winn  of  Murat.  f ‘ ' 

■:  VV’^iliiafn.,  of  Pm^Kia,  t?hcoumgec!  by 

tbu  nttbf  Fxencli  jimilyst  on<tbe  l»t 

ol-Mtob  conclud  alliunei!,  filXeneivii  and  4e- 
tbc  Rujisiaa  auiocTat,  and  dedai^d 
yra?  France.  Wliuii  tbc  bustilt^  declatit- 


be  Bb  Weaker  a wonianv  He  bap  no 
ino.rid 

'Murati1|i^fOjrp  |eay(b^  had  aPsenibled 

ai  council  n^vvi'afi  mid  iwd  publicly  ventoci  hip 
spleen  Agjtfepv  the>Hu»p<?ror,  fur  calling  him  frouj 
sunny  Saplo^,  to  take  part  inr  so  disastrous  a 

**It  is  impoaHiWcr”’  saul  he,  **  to  ennthnie  in 
setVp  a^  riiadfuan  who  ifi  no  longer  able  to  aftord 
.spi<‘.uriiy- jLci  his  aiLlhet'ents.  Xot  a shiglc  priiicc 
in  Europe  w he/eftiti'r  iiaicn  to  liip  won],  of 
f^|rtS’A  his  tteaiiy^  Had  ] uecejited  the  prf>|H5- 
imis  Ehgi^ddv  I might  have  iHteu.  a powerful 
^ipvoffij^v  like  the  at  Austria,  or  King 

,.0^’prhsfiia 

: HavOUfet  Uulignantly  replieih  ‘1  The  sovei^tgnjt 
^ytai  have  are  niiinhi;clis  hif  the  - 

Tlunr  puWftr  has  U'en  coimoUdatt^l 

tiiiH?,  by  loiigrueim>?tonH‘d  TcvcreneC'  ami  heWrtB- 
Ijuy  discern. ; But  you  are  kiiig merely  by"  ih*^ 
^cacG  of  Kapoleon,  and  rlu\  blood  Of  FTeneb 


~ '<■  v'i.  Vt  4L^ 


KAKCO  07  OOasCBlPT*. 


"^\  fren'i 

C:">^lCHIGA[M 


^MCEr  on  the  kielo  bxttle 


tion  waK  ixoiiiuHl  at  St.  Cloud,  Nftpoh'ori  merely 
observed, 

“ It  lii  beUer  to  have  a declarod  euomy  than  a 
doubtful  ulW.*'  Ho  afterwanl  naid 


alhr.«  f»ii»np«t  a ponvention  at  Breslau,  which 
stipulatinl  that  aW  the  German  princes  should 
summoned  to  unite  nsl  N upidcon . \Miwver 

refuseth  wan  to  forfeit  hi«  eshites.  Thu5  the 
allies  trampled  upon  tlie  imlepcndcncc  of  kin^. 
and  endeavored  with  violence,  io  break  the  most 
sacred;  tfejities.  The  vcnerfd»le  of  Satony. 
rf'fusrM;^  thus  to  prove  treacherous  Xa  hli?  faithhil 
friemk  and  inenjiced  by  the  Iomk  of  his  throne, 
wais  coinjieUed  to  flee  from  his  capital  * 

The  aiiies  overran  lus  dominions,  and  marche^i 
Iriumfdiantfy  into  DreHtlen.  They  wen*  conlially 
welcomed,  by  those  w!»o  dreadrxl  the  libend  idea*, 
which  were  einaiiatin|T  fT».im  France.  The  Eu- 
ijlish  oovi'mineiit  also,  Timde  an  attempt  lo  com- 
pel  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  join  the  jirfarHl 
n'.liance  A sqimflron  appeared  Ik* fore  the  ciry, 
and  demanded  .a  catrcoriral  .‘inswcr,  within  forty- 
ri^ht  Imurs,  under  the  pain  of  Ijoudsinlmeiil. 
The  hlom!  of  (he  la.**!  atrvw'ious  rannonaiJe  wvi* 
hardly  as  yet  washed  from  the  pavements  of  the 


My  great' 

eat  fatilt,  porhxips,  was  not  haviuir  dethroned  tlie 
King  of  Pn*.*»sia»  when  I could  have  done  it  ho 
easily.  AP  r Ffiedland^  I should  have  scjiKiraU^*! 
Silesia  fru  \ Pmaftia.  and  ahrindone»l  this  prov- 
ince to  vit»my.  Tlu*  King  of  Prussia  ainl  the 
Prussi  uiA  were  tim  much  hunuliated  not  to  seek 
to  ro*  n're  thcmselve.v  On  the  first  4>ccasion.  If 
I had  acted  thus,  if  1 had  given  them  a free  c«>n- 
stitution,  and  delivered,  the  peasants  irorn  feudal 
slavorv,  the  nation  would  have  been  coulent  " 
Na’whsm  ha<!  wUhed,  hy  a generous  trr.ity, 
to  conciliaie  his  foes.  He  was  rea*ly  io  make 
very  great /*onccssion«,  for  the  s-akc  of  jmmcc. 
But  the  huvlcd  desiHits  of  Eurois'  %vcrc  entirely 
reganress  of  hia  tnagnammity.  “ The  sy5tcn».'’ 
said  N moicon  tnd\%  “ of  the  enemies  of  the 
French  Rcvohitton  i»  i^ftr  fo  the  tleath 

Irtimodirttely  after  the  defection  of  Ptuiwiia,  the 


Nor>'m,  tome  iii.  p.  J It 


IsTAPOLEON  mHJ^AWr£, 


city.  It  pln^jcal 

at|tjici(y  r iI»k  bo 

»XtetA  t?^iH>fttidu» 

if  ^lipp6/tM  |i^  aiV  ’ fohr<^  haVft 

twea  aUcftiit^ti  >«ith  tb?  luip^uM.  fei|ftd 

from  want  or)5Uiy  mflftiwy^  or  Ihfce 


English  iiatUHi  hopeleait  ^iebt^ 

tb^  gold  might  .tHj  tiriiitH^  with  ^ lavititi 
band  tQ  all  wlw  wi^V  ftU]  the  great 

leader 

On  the  11  th  of  Pebniary^  I M at  rniich  aaid 

to  th»r  French  c^mbuiwcaddr.  m w tho 


of  opposing  all  measure*  Jor  Jie^e^  of  ileiighting: 
in  isanlU^rahon  apd  Europix 

with  bbfdtl  to  gratily  his  ’inis^tahl>  at^ihlhc^r,  'ah 
hi*  of  fiulltarv  glory.  Most 


* Monfholon/ypi.  le  |>  J?<3.  • / 

\ Ajipir.e,  yml  l>  p.  ^ ; 

d!u4  bad  bpititiiaAered  into  a Koiemn 


4ii^ii;  .v'ot  IT.  p 4^3: 


AF^jRB  TMR  aiTTLS 


^ . s. 

■■ ; ; t.>  j 

i 
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rtAPOLEON  AMD  METTEHMICH  IS  COC.NCIU 


hop<*lr‘jSHty  in  blood.  Many  wm*  Jy 

proioitjm.  Sreing  siirb  awful 
dafkmiinj;  upon  the  path  of  the  French  rru|<ror. 
they  thought  tliat  he  wa«  hir^iAken  I v Cn4, 
WeU  as  by  man,  and  they  almiuloned  tl^ir  only 
true  friend. 

Napoleon  gazed  calmly  upon  the  f^lomi  which 
was  gathering  around  Idni  He  knew  that  ii 
would  be  in  vain,  when  his  enemies  were  hv  ex- 
ultant^ to  make  proposals  for  [H'aee  Nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  rcdoijhie  Jus  etlorts  to 
defeat  their  inacliinations.  The  pofjpie  of  Frar.ce 
enthusiastically  n'.«pomled  tu  his  call  PyrenU 
eheerfullY  gave  up  Iheir  children  for  the  derisive 
war.  Every  town  and  \illagc  rang  with  thf 
notes  of  preparation.  As  by  magic  anofher  army 
was  formed.  Hy  the  middle  of  April,  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  men  were  mi  the  march 
toward  Geniiany,  to  roll  Imck  the  threatened  tkle 
of  invasion.  The  veteran  troops  of  France  had 
perished  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia.  A lai^ 
anny  was  stniggling  in  the  Sfianish  peninsuki. 
agoiust  the  cnmluned  forces  of  Krpbnd,  Pertu- 
gait  and  Spain,  The  greater  jK>rtion  of 
Napoleon  now  assembled  wen?  youthful  re^ruits. 
mere  Iwys/'  savs  Sir  Waller  Scott  * 


As  the  allies  entered  Saxony^  they  scattered 
innumerable  proelainations  among  the  people, 
calling  upon  them  to  rise  niminst  Napoleon. 
“ Germans,’’  said  General  Wittgenstein,  **  we 
open  to  you  the  Prussian  ranks.  Yon  will  there 
find  lUe  son  of  the  Inhorer  placed  iK'side  the  son 
of  the  prince.  All  distinction  of  rank  is  etfaced 
in  the.vjo  gT».'at  ideas — the  king,  liberty,  honor, 
country.  Among  us  there  is  no  distinction  but 
raleni,  and  i be  ardor  w^ith  which  we  fly  tr  *>10- 
bai  for  the  common  cause.” 

With  such  false  wmrrls  did  the  leaders  sn  des- 
potic armies  endeavor  to  delude  the  ignorant 
raUlliMide  into  the  belief  that  tlicy  were  the  ad- 
voeaiw  of  eipiality.  TruJicherously  they  rai.Hcd 
the  b inner  of  democracy,  and  rallied  around  it 
the  coihusiasm  of  simple  peasants,  that  they 
might  betray  that  cause,  and  tnifn[ile  it  down 


?rc*atvvvuh  Naimimn.  and  put  their  troops  under  his  «‘om- 
oi.and.  ju  the  invtimon  nf  Hussia.  Yei  no  sooner  did  they 
hehold  hi}<  army  in  fnijriuenis,  than,  with  it  )t<?rfjdy  wnd 
meanncH’^  »nparuH»ded  in  the  hisiorv  of  rumohs, 

they  jomeil  lemd*  with  Russia,  and  rushed  forw^anl  10 
«irlKe,  w th  (h-^uUier  Mow«.  an  nlrca«iy  prosirah'  ally.  It 
i)«i  jfeuerHiUy  riegdrdttti  a iniiat  of  honor  Biminjf  men,  never 
10  de.^ert  « friend  and  ally  In  di9ln?8H—ftnd  to  /iifht  hy  the 
side  of  a f>ietui  one  tiny,  against  a comnjon  e.npm\%  and  on 
the  nevi,  turn  and  smite  liim,  for  no  other  re?»yon  than 
hfcause,  hleedln?  and  sfriicrline  utnler  the  diSeomfiluc’ 
he  has  met  with,  he  is  no  \i)utrr  able  to  defend  himwilf.  Is 
considerH  the  meanesi  »w  of  an  ifrnoWe  aonl.  and  the 
l.aei  step  to  which  human  ran  descend.’* — 7%e 

laxptrial  Ouard  <jf  Napoleon ^ 6y  J.  T.  IIcadley,  p.  304. 


* .Nnf»ofnon.  the  moat  indefhtirahh'  and  arlive  nf  man* 
kimi,  turned  his  emnnies’  tjfnnrancc  on  this  he.ad  fo  profi 
fhr  arnreejy  was  it  known  that  he  had  rrarbed  PaDS>  br 
flini  wise,  that  rapid  jonnicy  fmm  Smorronl.  wtudi, 
baffling  all  hia  euemiea'  hopes,  left  them  only  the  power 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


; ^Oriy  of  Apf il»  at  four  r?  cioftk  iti  i!»i> 

Oloutl  far  thu  feiiL 
^*aaluineourt,  >viv> 

pteyiiecl  iiuAv  “ 

ihb  dwiage  etafted,  the  Empprolry 
prho  ha«l1u’«i  Sa^e^  fixed  pa  the  castle,, threw 
ifolif  hand  on  bin  (breLead» 

' ^4^fhathed  6it  t^iiiQ  in  tlnit  niediutive  ntiii 
tilde.  . Av  hU  ghjoin 

r^veriei f he  hc^tin  dK  gl0^dl^|;  l>3lori»,  hik 

pUus  arid  ho  cfd'.mbed  of 

iaiihful  fio^bpefatiOft  k(  A’Wtria,  di^ctv:  Then  h»* 
i^auraed^^  itf  titannei^,  and 

•l^oke  lo  WiMv  jb"vgtct  :h^e  tcjl 

in  leaving  Uw  fcanfr  and  hur  bvolv  bhhd.. 

1 nnvyif  aiid  liCv  ^Uin  lot  ot  m 
fveasani  in  ji^  bge^,  he 

dbarg^dvhj^  -dabW;^^^  countrj,  a|id  he  ir^ 

arematii  5^  h^  the  ^oeiety  of  liia  wi|^ 

*jid  ehddinnf; . ^ tuto»i  Qy  to  tht  caui^i 


iUiy  ill  the  strife  of  war.  Bueh  U thvr 

iiihTidjUAhf  hiy  inexpliCAhle  de^uoy.*  ’ ! 

; - »'  He  sunk  iiiO>  Ids  revene^^^  To  divert 

hiM  A I turned  lUe  eonifcrBatioH  on  the 
priding  evening,  when  -at  the 
th^  Ei&pwtiH  jji  the  pcewnce  of  the 
pniwsoe^  dignilnriea,  and  miuititera^  loid 

■Vakch  tiiij  i<hiemn  oatli  in  the  tdiarai^ter 

^ Mu.  hqn^t  X^^A^rrv^/^^  > ifi. 

gentle  .and  off  fef 

liex  ^o4  rn^ Vex  iail  1^ d^er; 

vvjrterA  of  cvenns^  thien^  inny  iw^eA'^fVahtstHjh^^^ 
W*hkIV  dttcidb  tte  fete  ol  idi  len^phj^* . j/i:  &&t. 

ea^v  I hope  tbdi  of  ite  wUl 

he  j[o‘*|>in>ff  tjy  the  of 

MaridTheread^';*-  : '•', 

Ni'ipole^m  liiid  ortlcred  hw  iroope  to  couGe.iitiialiKf 
at  Effitrtln  And*  <^i  ihtii  Si5R  <»£  A](?b!ihe  n>ah]iM^ 
jite.  yoothfuJ  .hjrid 

,dneed  .anhj;  \ Tb^' 


bvfeT>«fhelming  in  anunate^f  % thn 

prospi^t#  A ^uml  riaiiig  of  the  rdyatwt  phrly 
aUf  «W>f  Ehr^iti^  wtierc  g^Anitfg  gr^uudl 

A ecnek  df  diets  eiieuKil.  dn  which 

the  geiiiuj?  of  Napt^n'^u  ^Inio^t  ui^  tri- 

omphoT  over  his  rniiUitdrliooiisf  nnnmif  A 

Ih  one  of  tbe$h  neftonfe  wdio  coni’- 

inAnd-sd  the  c$v?d^  of  thhfmpe^ 
stnicit  tty  a h'iil  In  tha  hmiit|And^  from 

hi»  hofs^:  "Tlie;  loiia.  df  thni  fhithfnl  fbehif  d 
ulf^tcd  Nipoieo^  rte  wrotn  to  the  Km 

iH  justly  fjilitl^  n}mw'  of 

h;mve  iin;j  gooL  He  waa  disliuiiukheil  aUUr  for 


T anii.'ic^shmtnAf  y*  T S5»V>  Pactj* 

th>:*  wp  a.new  nift4  T^Vormue^fr  atniy,  Utfi 

ports  pf  wWeh  h’  5wt.  With  tn«  iiHrm!  Oirip- 
iiigtif , cteftf 9I  Vi'hUr  y^<  1 n'  the  mifisi  «f  vti?wry , wp^<  mj  it» 
XrtSrtli,  tVonr  all  pariifn  to  uotte  tn  tite  ihoart  Germany  •’ 

:— >i*nBSt  vd/jy  jju  37. 


hiff  ifkill,  C‘7ifft3£ge  and  pirudnuce  ; for  hiif  great 
j eApcrieace  ia  directing  eaValry " movnnKmt%>  fof 
Ifm  cajracHy  in ' eryil  aujciTrb^  ;and  Jui|.  ftflffiduatmt 
ib  Xhci  Emperor;;  oiv  -ttui  held  of 

htxnor,  i»  worthy  of  ^vy  fi  was  so  «uiiJen.  as 

to  Inw  e hetni  fre^  ^^f^  His  n^iiuution 

was  withuiif  iif  hJnniisJtMlhe  finest  bent  age  he 
Ji^uld  have  hod  .Them  tih? 

few  whose  loiig  hbyir  been  so  ^Cnsihlv  fejf . 
Tlio  wbolr  pri^nch  atib^  the  grief  of  hia 

Majfrflty  on  livis  luelhiiciin^^^^ 

Amidst  theel^  ove,fw helming  and  perile, 

Nflpote.on  forgot r riot  hit#  IViend. 

Hi*  wrote  to  her  tlie  Jblhnving  toviching^^ 

>•  Aly  coUsih  ; huAliand  haa  tiiod-  on  the 

fieltf  of  fuin/rr,  The  ibN  whicH  and  your 
cbiMren  bHvaf  iiuAhibietH'idoiihne«»,g^  But 
jiiine  is  stdi  greater.  The  Duke  of  laf rift  ha® 
di|w|  the  nehlflftt  deftthf  Jitid  without  snUermg. . 
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He  has  left  a spotless  reputation,  the  best  inherit- 
ance he  could  transmit  to  his  children.  My  pro- 
tection is  secured  to  them.  They  will  inherit 
all  the  affection  which  1 bore  to  their  father.” 

At  last  the  hostile  forces  met  in  great  strength 
on  the  plains  of  Lutzen.  It  was  the  2nd  of  May. 
Napoleon  not  expecting  an  attack,  was  on  the 
march,  his  army  extending  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Suddenly  the  allied  anny  appeared,  in  all  its 
strength,  emerging  from  behind  some  heights, 
where  it  had  been  concealed.  In  four  deep  black 
columns,  eighty  thousand  strong,  with  powerful 
artillery  in  front,  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
finest  cavalry  in  reserve,  these  veterans,  with 
deafening  cheers,  rushed  resistlessly  upon  the 
leading  columns  of  the  young  conscripts  of 
France.  Two  villages  were  immediately  en- 
veloped in  fiames.  A heavy  concentric  fire  of 
infantry  and  artillery  plowed  their  ranks.  Aid 
after  aid  was  dispatched  ta  Napoleon  pressing 
for  re-enforcements,  or  all  was  lost.  The  Emperor 
soon  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  action.  He  had 
but  four  thousand  horse.  Calmly,  for  a moment, 
he  contemplated  the  overwhelming  numbers  thus 
suddenly  bursting  upon  his  little  band,  and  then 
said  without  any  indication  of  alarm, 

“ We  have  no  cavaliy.  No  matter,  it  will  be 
a battle  as  in  Egypt.  The  French  infantry  is 
equal  to  any  thing.  I commit  myself,  without 
fear,  to  the  valor  of  our  young  conscripts.” 

Napoleon  himself  galloped  across  the  plain, 
directing  his  steps  to  the  spot,  where  the  dense 
smoke  and  the  incessant  roar  of  artillery  indi- 
cated the  hottest  of  the  strife.  The  scene  of 
carnage,  confusion,  and  dismay,  which  here  pre- 
sented itself,  was  sufiicient  to  appall  the  stoutest 
heart.  The  young  conscripts,  astounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  awful  fire  from  the  Russian 
batteries,  which  mowed  down  their  ranks,  were 
flying  in  terror  over  the  plain.  A few  of  the 
more  experienced  columns  alone  held  together, 
and  tom  and  bleeding,  slowly  retired  before  the 
advancing  masses  of  the  allied  infantry.  Immense 
squadrons  of  cavalry  were  posted  upon  a neigh- 
boring eminence,  just  ready,  in  a resistless  torrent 
of  destruction  to  sweep  the  field  and  sabre  the 
helpless  fugitives. 

The  moment  the  Emperor  appeared  with  the 
imperial  staflf,  the  young  soldiers,  reanimated  by 
his  presence,  rushed  toward  him.  A few  words 
from  his  lips  revived  their  courage.  Fustantly 
the  broken  masses  formed  into  little  knots  and 
squares,  and  the  route  was  arrested  Never  did 
the  Emperor  receive  a more  touching  proof  of  the 
confidence  and  the  devotion  of  his  troops.  The 
wounded,  as  they  were  borne  by,  turned  their 
eyes  affectionately  to  the  Emperor,  and  shouted, 
often  with  dying  lips,  Vive  P Empereur  V When- 
ever his  form  appeared,  flitting  through  the  con- 
fusion and  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  a gleam  of 
joy  was  kindled  upon  the  cheeks,  even  of  those 
struggling  in  death’s  last  agonies.  The  devotion 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  heroism  of  the  generals 
and  officers,  never  surpassed  what  was  witnessed 
on  this  occasion.  Napoleon  rode  through  a storm 
of  bullets  and  cannon  balls,  as  if  he  bore  a charmed 
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life.  He  seemed  desirous  of  exposing  himself  to 
every  perU  which  his  faithful  soklierB  were  called 
to  encounter.  He  left  that  the  young  sokliers, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  witnessed  ^ horrors 
of  a field  of  battle^  needed  this  example  to  stimu- 
late their  courage. 

For  eight  hours  the  battle  raged.  It  was 
sanguinary  in  the  extreme.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  General  Gerard,  though  already 
hit  by  several  bullets,  and  covered  with  blood, 
still  headed  his  troops^  exclaiming,  **  French- 
men ! the  hour  is  come  in  which  every  one  who 
loves  his  country  must  conquer  or  die.” 

The  decisive  moment  at  length  arrived.  Napo- 
leon brought  forward  the  Imperial  Guard,  whM 
energies  he  had  carefully  preserved.  Sixteen 
battalions,  in  dose  column,  preceded  by  sixty 
pieces  of  incomparable  artillery,  pierced  the  waver- 
ing mass  ol*  the  allies.  One  incessant  flash  oi 
fire  blazed  from  the  advancing  column.  The 
onset  was  resistless.  Enveloped  in  clouds  of 
dust  and  smoke,  the  determined  hand  was  soon 
lost  to  the  sight  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  flask 
of  their  guns  through  the  gloom,  and  the  receding 
roar  of  their  artillery,  proclaimed  that  they  were 
driving  the  enemy  before  them.  The  victory  was 
complete.  But  Napoleon,  destitute  of  cavalry, 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  pursuit  should  he  at- 
tempted. He  slept  upon  the  hard- won  field  of 
battle.  The  allies  retreated  to  Leipsic,  and  thence 
to  Dresden,  amazed  at  the  unexpected  energy 
which  Napoleon  had  developed.  I'hey  bad  sup- 
posed that  the  disasters  in  Russia  had  so  weak- 
ened his  strength,  that  he  could  present  but  feeble 
resistance. 

The  Emperor  immediately  transmitted  news  of 
this  victory  to  Paris,  and  to  eveiy  court  in  alli- 
ance with  France.  The  tidings  filled  the  hearts, 
of  his  friends  with  joy. 

“ In  my  young  soldiers,”  said  Napoleon,  “ 1' 
have  found  all  the  valor  of  my  old  companions  in 
arms.  During  the  twenty  years  that  I have  cem- 
manded  the  French  troops,  I have  never  w itne^- 
ed  more  bravery  and  de\'Olion.  If  all  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  the  ministers  who  direct  ibeir 
cabinets,  had  been  present  on  the  field  of  battle, 
they  would  have  renounced  the  vain  hope  of 
causing  the  star  of  France  to  decline.” 

He  wrote  to  the  Empress,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed Regent,  requesting  her  to  forward,  in  her 
name,  the  following  circular  to  each  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  empire : 

“In  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress 

Queen  and  Regent,  to  the  Bishop  of . The 

victory  gained  at  Lutzen,  by  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror and  King,  our  beloved  spouse  and  sovereign, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a 8()ecial  act  of  divine 
protection.  We  desire  that,  at  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  you  wrill  cause  aTe  Deum  to  be  sung,  and  ad- 
dress thanksgivings  to  the  God  of  armies ; and 
that  you  will  offer  such  prayers  as  you  may  judge 
suitable,  to  draw  down  the  divine  protection  upon 
our  armies ; and  particularly  for  the  sacred  person 
of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  end  Ring.  May 
God  preserve  him  from  every  danger  Hts  piee- 
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ervation  is  as  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
empire,  as  to  the  religion  which  he  has  re-estab- 
lished, and  which  he  is  called  to  sustain.” 

A similar  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  bishops 
in  Italy.* 

At  daybreak,  on  the  following  morning,  Napo- 
leon rode  over  the  field  of  battle.  With  emotions 
of  profoundest  melancholy,  he  gazed  upon  the 
bodies  of  six  thousand  of  his  young  conscripts, 
strewing  the  plain.  Their  youthful  visages,  and 
slender  figures,  proclaimed  how  little  they  were 
adapted  to  the  stem  horrors  of  the  field  of  battle. 
Twelve  thousand  of  the  wounded,  many  of  them 
from  the  first  families  in  France  and  Germany, 
had  been  conveyed,  in  every  form  of  mutilation, 
firom  the  bloody  field  to  the  hospitals. 

As  Napoleon  was  thoughtfully  and  sadly  trav- 
ersing the  gory  plains,  he  came  to  the  dead  body 
of  a young  Prussian,  who,  in  death,  seemed  to 
press  something  closely  against  his  bosom.  The 
Emperor  approached,  and  found  that  it  was  the 
Prussian  flag,  which  the  soldier  in  dying  had 
grasped  so  tenaciously.  For  a moment  he  stop- 
ped, and  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  touching 
spectacle.  Then,  with  a moistened  eye,  and  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  said : 

“ Brave  lad ! brave  lad ! you  were  worthy  to 
have  been  bom  a Frenchman.  Gentlemen,”  said 
he,  turning  to  his  officers,  his  voice  still  tremb- 
ling, “ 3rou  see  that  a soldier  has  for  his  fiag  a 
sentiment  approaching  to  idolatry.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  worship,  as  a present  received  from 
the  hands  of  his  mistress.  I wish  some  of  you 
immediately  to  render  funeral  honors  to  this 
young  man.  T regret  that  T do  not  know  his 
name,  that  T might  write  to  his  family.  Do  not 
separate  him  from  his  fiag.  These  folds  of  silk 
will  be  for  him  an  honorable  shroud.”  Napoleon 
could  thus  honor  fidelity  and  courage  even  in  an 
enemy. 

The  battle  of  Lutzen  is  invariably  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  Napoleon’s 
genius,  and  of  the  fervid  affection  with  which  he 
was  cherished  by  every  soldier  in  the  army.  The 
allies  had  chosen  their  own  point  of  attack.  Con- 
cealed behind  a barrier  of  hills,  they  had  drawn 
the  French  almost  into  an  ambuscade.  Surprised 
in  a scattered  line  of  march,  extending  over  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  Napoleon  was  assailed 
by  the  concentrated  masses  of  the  enemy  on  his 
right  and  centre  Still  the  Emperor,  with  his 
young  recruits,  arrested  the  advance  of  the  en- 
emy, sustained  the  conflict  for  eight  hours, 
brought  up  his  re-enforcements,  and  gained  the 
victory.  It  was  Napoleon’s  personal  ascendency 
over  his  troops  which  secured  this  result. 

His  instinctive  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart  was  almost  supernatural.  On  this  occasion 
he  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  encourage  and 
animate  his  children^  as  he  ever  called  his  sol- 
diers. A colonel  of  a battalion  had,  for  some 
fault,  been  degraded  from  his  rank.  He  was  a 
very  brave  man,  and  much  beloved  by  those  whom 

* Souvenirs  Historique  de  M de  Baron  Meneval,  tome 
il  p.  74. 
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he  had  commanded.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
when  that  battalion  was  needed  to  perform  a feat 
of  desperate  daring,  Napoleon  appeared  at  its 
head,  with  the  beloved  commander  Addressing 
to  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  a few  words 
of  forgiveness  and  commendation,  he  restored  him 
to  the  command.  A shout  of  joy  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  battalion.  The  cry  spread  from  rank 
to  rank,  and  rose  above  the  awful  roar  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  troops,  thus  animated,  headed  a column, 
and  breasting  the  storm  of  war,  accomplished  the 
feat  for  which  it  was  thus  prepared. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  numbers 
engaged  in  this  conflict.  ” Although,”  says 
Alison,  **  the  superiority  of  numbers,  upon  the 
whole,  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
yet  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
forces  actually  engaged,  until  a late  period  in  the 
day.” 

“ It  was  indeed,”  says  Bussey,  ” an  achieve- 
ment worthy  of  gratulation,  that  an  army  of 
nearly  an  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  with 
upward  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  had  been  de- 
feated by  not  more  that  eighty  thousand  men, 
including  only  four  thousand  cavalry.” 

The  allies  having  lost  twenty  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  conducted  their  retreat  in  much 
confusion.  Ten  thousand  chariots,  more  than 
half  of  them  loaded  with  the  wounded,  encum- 
bered the  road.  The  French  followed  close  upon 
their  rear,  continually  harassing  them.  On  the 
7th  of  May  the  discomfited  army  passed  through 
Dresden,  without  venturing  to  halt.  They  crossed 
the  Elbe,  blew  up  the  bridges,  and  the  few  Cos- 
sacks who  were  left  behind  swam  their  horses 
across  the  stream. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  May  morn- 
ings, when  the  French  army  approached  this 
beautiful  city.  Even  the  meanest  soldier  gazed 
with  delight  upon  the  amphitheatre,  encircled  by 
hills  which  were  crowned  with  gardens,  orchards, 
and  villas.  The  placid  waters  of  the  Elbe,  fringed 
with  the  foliage  and  with  the  flowers  of  spring, 
meandered  through  the  lovely  landscape.  The 
rising  sun  was  brilliantly  reflected  from  the  stee- 
ples, domes,  and  palaces  of  the  city.  From  the 
distant  eminences  glittered  the  bayonets  of  the  re- 
treating foe.  Batteries  frowned  on  the  heightq, 
and  the  cannonade  of  the  pursuers  and  the  pur- 
sued, mingled  with  the  clangor  of  bells,  which  wel- 
comed the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  the  capital 
of  his  noble  and  faithful  ally,  the  King  of  Saxony 

This  monarch  was  a man  of  great  moral  excel- 
lence. Napoleon  ofren  quoted  with  admiration, 
as  illustrative  of  his  character,  one  of  his  remarks, 
that  “ Probity  and  truth  are  the  best  artifices  in 
politics.'* 

The  aristocratic  party  but  a few  days  before 
had  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  entrance  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Now  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  res- 
toration of  their  monarch  As  Napoleon  ap- 
proached the  city,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the. 
magistrates,  who  had  been  treacherous  to  him 
and  to  their  king,  and  had  welcomed  the  allies. 

‘♦Who  are  you!”  said  Napoleon  severely. 
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“ MwiiheTii  of.  thd  rnjtlibd  itho 

♦*  Hare  you  limwl  fat  tny 
TJapoWu,/’  V ; 

*'  Our  * tfejy  havte  been 

etith^y  tlie  llUa- 

Kiau^  y ! . . / > ' • ; 


rugard  to  your  iiiig.  'He  ^ leiafic^  dt  yout 
country.  Yuii  )iay0  Iwjitjn  already  ptiOiabfd  by 
|w%  log  b^  Uje  Ruaftian^  and  PruaaicD5  aiyong 
ymu  and  bavitig  hcctu  governed  by  Bafua  SU'in.” 

Tho  Enipc  WT  dikinouriciedv  afod  aX^oorapanied 
by  tiavibiinoourt  and  a f^c;  wolk<^  to  the  banks 
M tlw  rivf*iu  Balls,  frw  th»  pppii>aR^-baU4^ 
fell  amiiDd  him.  Having;  by  a 
Te(MiUm3ifieai‘afJ5»>ttet(f]p  |bn^4f>n»pi^(bttd^  w the 
various  lociiliUflji^  and  havilig  l»s^rU'&d  roD-: 
flagtatipn  the  T«diam«  ft  He  O Ik'd  upon 

General  Drouet  to  bruiglfM^^  u bm 
of  caTiiibu.  He  poskfid  hnnwdf  an  einbi- 
«neej  to  dinF^t  tbebr;^ 

iwnhnnftdic  v>’a^  ibunednub^  cot^  between 

these  guns  and  the  oppoairig  htdiencs  of  Rus- 
iHanii  tbp  Eniperor  was  etpoaed  to  ihc  eoe 
my 'a-  JBm  Hin  bead  was  graiod  by  a splihl^r 
wHicb  a ball  ^hnUered  from  a,  tw  nearby.  Had 
it  struck,  me  on  tbo  breftsi^^'  said  hn  calmjyi  “ Jill 
was' over •■'^V. ;■'■•'  ■--  ' 

Tbe  Ru«sinnl>aUeTy  WSft  soon  ^ilf'need  The 

Allies  Having  done  pypry  power 

te  prevent  the  passage  of  IH* 

IHeir  fiimps  at  a iirtipHtabip  mibpricHed  poaitimi 
at  Bnutionv  Hern  a de- 

diilve  battle.  By  of 

Iho  French  engiweip;  «oon  cm- 

Atruetcil,  tint!  Imdia  rnadc  W ivrom  the 

, wtream.  .During  tlio  wfeofe  of  tlm  1 Ilh,  I'lapo- 


Iwtt  superintewH^d  the 

^ bis  toea. 

Ho  ' jcbu4s^'  a to 

»ye;y  wus  ferried 

shoVjitA  of  & cini$cripij, 

B»/witb  Itmg  tmna 
amlaHihetenginpttt^fw^ith 
pre*^  in  Uto  xtgb^  biuik  df  ^ 

; EUid/' : ;;;v-'v:;:. ;'■';;;  ::;V., 

0n  the  V21H 

leon  and  t.bc  King ><  &44»ny 
, rude,  by 

, Ai/VjetA  of  Dt«^  l^  the  roysl 
^Iptlbbe^  They  - 

% thridfeliarges  of  ^.nom.  Ibe  ; 
inume  of  tnamal  baiiiie,iho  Vf^'. 
r&^  Holla,  and  the  4celajau-  ^ 
ri<sii)k  4f  the  people.  FH>wen 
; scdllered  m path;  . 
the  wa»riwg  of  iiaodketi^ikfc 
aiwi  the  smiicwi  of 
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Bautzen.  In  his  route  he  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
small  town.  It  had  been  set  on  fire  in  an  en- 
gagement between  the  French  and  Russians.  He 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  misery. 
Presenting  the  inhabitants  with  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  their  immediate  necessities,  he  prom- 
ised to  rebuild  the  place.  Riding  over  ground 
still  covered  with  the  wounded,  he  manifested 
much  sympathy  for  their  sufferings.  He  directed 
the  attention  of  his  surgeon  to  a poor  Russian 
soldier,  apparently  in  dying  agonies.  His 
wound  is  incurable,*’  said  the  surgeon.  *^But 
try,”  replied  Napoleon.  “It  is  always  well  to 
lose  one  less.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  French  army 
again  arrived  within  sight  of  the  camp  of  the 
allies.  They  were  intrenched  behind  the  strong 
town  of  Bautzen.  The  river  Spree  flowed  in 
their  front.  A chain  of  wooded  hills,  bristling 
with  Russian  batteries,  protected  their  right. 
The  cannon  of  the  Prussians  frowned  along  the 
rugged  eminences  on  their  leff.  Napoleon  saw, 
at  a glance,  that  he  could  not  take  the  camp  by 
storm.  Ney  was  accordingly  directed  to  make  a 
large  circuit  around  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Russians,  while  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was 
engrossed  by  a fierce  attack  upon  the  left  by 
Oudinot,  and  upon  the  centre  by  Soult  and  the 
Emperor  in  person. 

For  four  hours  the  French  made  charge  after 
charge  upon  these  impregnable  works.  At  length, 
the  bugle  notes  of  Ney's  division  were  heard  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  With  shouts  of  “ Vive 
I’Empereur !”  and  with  a terrific  roar  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  the  dense  masses  of  the  French 
Marshal  plunged  into  the  camp  of  the  exhausted 
foe.  The  allies,  panic-stricken,  bewildered,  and 
assailed  on  every  side,  fled  with  the  utmost 
celerity  toward  the  wilds  of  Bohemia.  Napoleon 
was  again  undisputed  victor.  Though  the  ground 
was  covered  with  the  slain,  but  few  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  but  few  of  the  trophies  of  war 
were  secured.  The  French,  destitute  of  cavalry, 
were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory  with  the 
accustomed  results.* 

The  loss  of  the  victors  who  marched  boldly  to 
the  muzzles  of  the  batteries  of  their  foes,  is  repre- 

♦ “ No  period  in  the  career  of  Napoleon  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  indomitable  firmness  of  his  character  as 
well  as  resources  of  his  mind,  than  that  which  has  now 
been  narrated.  When  the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  in 
Russia  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  general  de- 
fection of  the  north  of  Germany  which  immediately  and 
necessarily  followed,  it  is  dKficult  to  say  w'hich  is  most 
worthy  of  admiration,  the  moral  courage  of  the  Emperor, 
whom  such  an  unheard  of  catastrophe  could  not  subdue, 
er  the  extraordinary  energy  which  enabled  him  to  rise 
•operior  to  it,  and  fbr  a brief  season  again  chain  victory 
to  his  standards.  The  military  ability  with  which  he 
eombated  at  Lutzen — with  infhntry  superior  in  number, 
Indeed,  but  destitute  of  the  cavalry,  w'hich  was  so  for- 
midable in  their  opponents*  ranks,  and  for  the  most  part 
hut  newly  raised— the  victorious  veteran  armies  of  Rus- 
sia,  and  ardent  volunteers  of  Prussia,  was  never  sur- 
passed. The  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  the  skill  with  which 
It  was  conceived,  and  the  admirable  precision  with  which 
the  different  corps  and  reserves  were  brought  into  action, 
each  at  the  appropriate  time,  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
beside  Austerlits  or  Jena.”— Alison,  HUt.  Eunpcy  vol.  iv. 
p.  84.  * 


sented  as  greater  than  that  of  the  vanquished. 
The  allies  lost  fifteen  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Five  thousand  of  the  French  were 
killed  outright,  while  twenty  thousand  of  the 
mutilated  victims  of  war  moaned  in  anguish  in 
the  gory  hospitals  in  Bautzen,  and  the  surround- 
ing villages.  Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
middle  of  the  squares  of  his  faithful  guard  near 
Wurchen,  where  the  allied  sovereigns  had  held 
their  head-quarters  the  night  before.  He  im- 
mediately dictated  the  bulletin  of  the  battle,  and 
the  following  generous  decree : 

“ A.monument  shall  be  erected  on  Mount  Cenis. 
On  the  most  conspicuous  face  the  following  in- 
scription shall  be  written : ‘ The  Emperor  Na- 

poleon, from  the  field  of  Wurchen,  has  ordered 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  in  testimony  of 
his  gratitude  to  the  people  of  France  and  Italy. 
This  monument  will  transmit,  from  age  to  age, 
the  memory  of  that  great  epoch,  when,  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  twelve  hundred  thousand 
men  flew  to  arms  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
French  Empire.’  ” 

“ All  lovers  of  the  arts,”  says  Alison,  “ as  well 
as  admirers  of  patriotic  virtue,  will  regret  (that 
this  decree)  was  prevented  by  his  fall  from  being 
carried  into  execution.” 

Napoleon  was  busily  employed  dictating  dis- 
patches during  most  of  the  night.  At  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  General 
Drouet  alone,  he  left  his  tent  and  directed  his 
steps  toward  the  tomb  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  was  profoundly  sad.  The  death  of  Bessi^s 
heavily  oppressed  his  spirit.  He  walked  along 
without  uttering  a word.  Having  arrived  at  the 
poplar-trees  which  surround  the  mausoleum,  he 
said  to  Drouet,  “ Leave  me.  General,  I wish  to 
be  alone.”  Making  himself  known  to  the  sen- 
tinel, who  challenged  him,  he  passed  under  the 
trees.  The  silence  of  the  night,  the  imposing 
monument  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  moon, 
the  seriousness  of  his  affairs,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  which  might  be  decisive  of  his  fate,  all 
conspired  to  communicate  to  his  spirit,  naturally 
so  pensive,  a still  deeper  shade  of  melancholy. 
Napoleon  did  not  often  surrender  himself  to  the 
influence  of  exterior  things.  But  he  afterward 
remarked,  “ That  in  this  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  he  had  experienced  strange 
presentiments,  and  as  it  were,  a revelation  of  Us 
fate.”  After  an  hour,  passed  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude, he  rejoined  Drouet.  He  simply  remarked, 
“It  is  well  sometimes  to  visit  the  tomb,  there 
to  converse  with  the  dead.”  Then,  in  perfect 
silence,  he  returned  to  his  tent. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning,  he  was 
again,  in  person,  directing  the  movements  of  his 
troops.  He  soon  ovirtook  the  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy,  strongly  posted,  to  protect  the  retreat  of 
the  discomfit^  army.  A fierce  conflict  ensued. 
A shower  of  balls  fell  upon  the  imperial  escort, 
and  one  of  Napoleon’s  aids  was  struck  dead  at 
his  feet. 

“ Duroc,”  said  he,  turning  to  the  Duke  of  frri- 
uli,  “ fortune  is  determined  to  have  one  of  us  to- 
day.” 
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In  the  afternoon,  as  the  Emperor  was  passing 
at  a rapid  gallop  through  a ravine  with  a body  of 
his  guard  four  abreast,  the  whole  band  being  en- 
veloped in  a cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  a cannon- 
ball glancing  from  a tree,  struck  General  Kirge- 
nir  dead,  and  mortally  wounded  Duroc,  tearing 
out  his  entrails.  In  the  midst  of  the  obscurity 
and  the  tumult,  Napoleon  did  not  witness  the 
disaster.  When  informed  of  the  calamity,  he 
seemed,  for  a moment,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  then  exclaimed,  in  faltering  accents, 

« Duroc ! Duroc ! gracious  heaven,  my  present- 
iments never  deceive  me.  This  is  inde^  a sad 
day — a fatal  day.” 

He  immediately  alighted  from  Ms  horse,  and 
walked  backward  and  forward,  in  silent  thought- 
fulness. Then,  turning  to  Caulaincourt,  he  said, 

“Alas!  when  will  Fate  relent  1 WTien  will 
there  be  an  end  of  this  I My  eagles  will  yet  tri- 
umph, but  the  happiness  which  accompanied 
them  has  fled.  Whither  has  he  been  conveyed  1 
I must  see  him.  Poor,  poor  Durod !” 

The  Emperor  found  the  dying  Marshal  in  a 
cottage,  stretched  upon  a camp-bed,  and  suffer- 
ing excruciating  agony.  His  features  were  so 
distorted,  that  he  was  hardly  recognizable.  The 
Emperor  approached  his  bed,  threw  his  arms 
arounc^  his  neck,  and  inquired, 

“ Is  there  then  no  hope 

“ None  whatever,”  the  physicians  replied. 

The  dying  man  took  the  hand  of  Napoleon, 
pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips,  and  gazing  upon 
him  aflectionately,  said,  “ Sire ! my  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  your  service ; and  now  my  only 
regret  is,  that  I can  no  longer  be  useful  to  you.” 

Napoleon,  in  a voice  almost  inarticulate  with 
emotion,  replied,  “ Duroc ! there  is  another  life. 
There  you  will  await  me.  We  shall  one  day 
meet  again.” 

“Yes,  Sire !”  feebly  returned  the  Marshal,  “but 
that  will  be  thirty  years  hence,  when  you  have 
triumphed  over  your  enemies,  and  realized  all  the 
hopes  of  our  country.  I have  lived  as  an  honest 
man,  I have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I 
^ave  a daughter,  to  whom  your  Majesty  will  be  a 
father.” 

Napoleon  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  incapable  of  speakihg,  still 
affectionately  holding  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend. 
Duroc  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

“ Sire !”  he  said,  “ this  sight  pains  you ; leave 
me.” 

The  Emperor  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom,  embraced  him  once  more,  and  saying  sad- 
ly, “Adieu,  my  friend,”  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Supported  by  Marshal  Soult  and  Caulaincourt, 
Napoleon,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  retired  to  his 
tent,  which  had  been  immediately  pitched  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cottage. 

“This  is  horrible !”  he  exclaimed.  “My  ex- 
cellent, my  dear  Duroc ! Oh,  what  a loss  is  this !” 
Tears  were  observed  flowing  freely  from  his  eyes, 
as  he  entered  the  solitude  of  his  inner  tent. 

The  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  sympathizing 
in  the  deep  grief  of  their  sovereign,  took  up  their 
positions  around  his  encampment.  Napoleon  sat 


alone  in  his  tent,  wrapped  in  his  gray  great-coat, 
his  forehead  resting  upon  his  hand,  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  agonizing  emotions.  For  some  time, 
no  one  was  willing  to  intrude  upon  his  grief  At 
length,  two  of  his  generals  ventured  to  inquire 
respecting  arrangements  for  the  following  day. 
Napoleon  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 

“Ask  me  nothing  till  to-morrow.”  Again, 
with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his  brow,  he  resumed 
his  attitude  of  meditation. 

I Night  darkened  the  scene.  The  stars  came 
out,  one  by  one.  The  moon  rose  brilliantly  m 
the  cloudless  sky.  The  soldiers  moved  noise- 
lessly, and  spoke  in  subdued  tones,  as  they  pre- 
pared their  repast.  The  rumbling  of  baggage  wag- 
ons, and  the  occasional  booming  of  a distant  gun, 
alone  disturbed  the  mournful  stillness  of  the  scene. 
Here  and  there,  the  flames  of  burning  villages  shed 
a portentous  light  through  the  gloom. 

“ Those  brave  soldiers,”  says  Headlej,  “ filled 
with  grief,  to  see  their  beloved  chief  borne  down 
by  such  sorrow,  stood  for  a long  time  silent  and 
tearful.  At  length,  to  break  the  mournful  silence, 
and  to  express  the  sympathy  they  might  not 
speak,  the  band  struck  up  a requiem,  for  the 
dying  Marshal.  The  melancholy  strains  arose 
and  fell  in  prolonged  echoes  over  the  field,  and 
swept  in  softened  cadences  on  the  ear  of  the 
fainting  warrior.  But  still  Napoleon  moved  not. 
They  then  changed  the  measure  to  a triumphant 
strain,  and  the  thrilling  trumpets  breathed  forth 
their  most  joyful  notes,  till  the  heavens  rang  with 
the  melody.  Such  bursts  of  music  had  welcomed 
Napoleon,  as  he  returned,  flushed  with  victoiy. 
till  his  eye  kindled  with  exultation ; but  now 
they  fell  on  a dull  and  a listless  ear.  It  ceased, 
and  again  the  mournful  requiem  filled  all  the  air 
But  nothing  could  arouse  him  from  his  agonizing 
refiections.  His  friend  lay  dying,  and  the  hrait 
he  loved  more  than  his  life,  was  throbbing  its 
last  pulsations.  What  a theme  for  a painter, 
and  what  an  eulogy  on  Napoleon  was  that  scene. 
That  noble  heart,  which  the  enmity  of  the  world 
could  not  shake,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  battle-field 
move  from  its  calm  repose,  nor  even  the  hatred, 
nor  the  insults  of  his  at  last  victorious  enemies 
humble,  here  sank,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  be- 
fore the  tide  of  affection.  What  military  chief- 
tain ever  mourned  thus  on  the  field  of  victory! 
And  what  soldiers  ever  loved  their  leader  so  !” 

Duroc  breathed  faintly  for  a few  hours  and 
died  before  the  dawn  of  morning.  When  the  ex- 
pected tidings  were  announced  to  Napoleon,  he 
exclaimed,  ^ly, 

“All  is  over.  He  is  released  from  misery. 
Well,  he  is  happier  than  I.”  He  then  silentiT 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Berthier,  a paper,  order- 
ing a monument  to  be  rearecl  upon  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  with  the  following  inscription : 

“ Here  General  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuh,  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
gloriously  fell,  struck  by  a cannon  ball,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  his  friend.” 

He  immediately  issued  a decree  in  fovor  of 
Duroc’s  young  and  accomplished  widow  and 
child.  He  then  summoned  to  his  presence  the 
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proprietor  of  the  fann,  on  which  Duroc  fell,  and 
gave  him  four  thousand  dollars,  eight  hundred 
of  which,  were  to  be  spent  in  erecting  a suitable 
monument.  The  rest  was  to  remunerate  the 
farmer  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  during  the 
action.  The  money  was  paid  in  the  presence  of 
the  rector  and  magistrate  of  Makersdorf,  who 
undertook  to  see  the  monument  erected.  * 

This  generous  design  of  the  Emperor  was, 
however,  never  fulfilled.  The  allies  had  the  un- 
paralleled meanness  to  wrest  this  money  from 
, the  farmer,  as  a part  of  the  spoils  of  war  They 
put  the  eight  hundred  dollars  into  their  own  pock- 
ets, and  thus  prevented  a monument  from  being 
erected  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  and  de> 
firauded  Napoleon  of  the  privilege  of  paying  this 
last  tribute  of  afiection  to  one  of  tho  most  devot- 
ed of  his  friends.  Banished  from  the  world  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  was  faithful  to 
the  souvenirs  of  Makersdorf.  Upon  his  dying 
bed,  he  remembered,  in  his  will,  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Friuli. t 

The  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army  was  now 
resumed.  Napoleon  entered  the  village  of  Bruntz- 
lau.  Here  the  Russian  commander,  Kutusofi*, 
had  died  a few  weeks  previous,  of  typhus  fever, 
caused  by  the  sufiering  and  exhaustion  attend- 
ing his  march  from  Moscow.  No  monument 
maiked  his  grave.  Napoleon  immediately,  with 
that  magnanimity  which  was  an  essential  part 
of  his  nature,  ordered  an  obelisk  to  be  reared  in 
memory  of  his  old  antagonist.  The  subsequent 
nusfbrtunes  which  overwhelmed  the  Emperor 
prevented  this  honorable  design  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution.  How  different  this  conduct 
from  that  of  the  allies ! 

Napoleon  was  constantly,  with  his  advanced 
posts,  directing  all  their  movements.  He  had  re- 
gained his  cheerfulness,  and  as  he  rode  along, 
was  often  heard,  peacefully  humming  French  and 
Italian  airs.  The  allied  sovereigns  were  in  great 
alarm.  Vast  re-enforcements  were  on  the  march 
from  Russia  and  from  Prussia,  but  it  would  re- 
quire several  weeks  before  the  most  advanced 
columns  could  reach  the  allied  head-quarters. 
To  gain  time  for  these  re-enforcements  to  come 
up,  a messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  French 
Emperor,  imploring  an  armistice,  stating  “that 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.” 

Napoleon  cordially  responded  to  this  appeal, 
and  wrote  a letter,  requesting  a personal  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  This  propo- 

♦ Hist,  de  Napoleon,  par  M.  de  Norvin,  I ill.  p 4Q3 

t That  Duroc  was  w'orthy  of  this  warm  friendship  of 
the  Emperor,  is  evident  from  the  eulogiuni  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Vicenza- 

“ The  Emperor  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  loss  of  his 
dear  (Viend  Duroc.  Marshal  Duroc  was  one  of  those  men 
who  seem  too  pure  and  perfect  for  this  world,  and  whose 
excellence  helps  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature  In  the 
high  station  to  which  the  Emperor  had  wisely  raised  him, 
the  Grand  Marshal  retained  all  the  qualities  of  the  private 
eitixen  The  splendor  of  his  position  had  not  power  to 
daxzle  or  corrupt  him.  Duroc  remained  simple,  natural, 
and  Independent ; a warm  and  generous  fhend , a just  and 
honorable  man.  I pronounce  on  him  this  eulogy  without 
linr  orcomradlction  ^xuL.  Souvemrs,  I 149 


sal  was  evaded  by  an  answer,  “that  a Russian 
envoy  would  be  dispatched  to  the  French  ad- 
vance posts,  which  would  save  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  trouble  of  the  journey.”  Napoleon 
was  extremely  anxious  for  peace.  The  allies 
only  desired  to  gain  time,  that  they  might  obtain 
re-enibreements,  and  draw  the  armies  of  Austria 
into  the  coalition.  The  negotiations  were  conse- 
quently protracted.  Austria  assumed  the  office 
of  mediator,  and  finally  that  of  umpire.  At  last 
having  gained  their  end,  Mettemich  was  sent  to 
Napoleon  with  the  following  insulting  proposals. 

“ That  France  should  surrender  to  Austria  the 
Illyrian  Provinces  and  Venetian  Lombardy — that 
Holland,  Poland,  and  all  the  fortresses  upon  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe,  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
allies — ^that  the  French  armies  should  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
that  Napoleon  should  resign  his  titles  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Me- 
diator of  the  Helvetian  Republic.” 

“ These  extravagant  propositions,”  said  Napo- 
leon afterward,  “ were  made  only  that  they  might 
be  rejected.  Even  had  I consented  to  them,  what 
would  it  have  benefited  France  ? 1 should  have 

humbled  myself  for  nothing,  and  furnished  Aus- 
tria with  the  means  of  making  further  demands, 
and  opposing  me  with  greater  advantage.  One 
concession  granted,  would  have  led  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  new  ones,  till,  step  by  step,  I should  have 
been  driven  back  to  the  castle  of  the  Tuileries, 
whence  the  French  people,  enraged  at  my  weak- 
ness, and  considering  me  the  cause  of  the  disas- 
ters, would  have  justly  banished  me,  for  yielding 
them  a prey  to  foreigners.” 

To  Mettemich  Napoleon  firmly  and  frankly  re- 
plied, “ The  interference  of  Austria  was  delayed, 
to  see  if  France  might  not  be  reduced  to  a lower 
state  than  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Now, 
however,  that  I have  been  victorious,  your  sov- 
ereign thmsts  in  his  mediation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent me  from  following  up  my  success.  In  as- 
suming the  office  of  pacificator,  he  is  neither  my 
friend,  nor  an  impartial  judge  between  me  and 
my  adversaries;  he  is  my  enemy.  You  were 
about  to  declare  yourselves,  when  the  victory  of 
Lutzen  rendered  it  pmdent  first  to  collect  ^di- 
tional  forces.  You  have  now  assembled,  behind 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  upward  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Schwartz- 
enberg.  You  seek  only  to  profit  by  my  embar- 
rassments. Will  it  suit  you  to  accept  Illyria,  and 
remain  neuter  ? Your  neutrality  is  all  I require. 

I can  deal  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians  with 
my  own  army.” 

“ Ah,  Sire !”  said  Mettemich,  who  was  eager 
to  join  either  party  who  would  pay  the  highest 
bribe,  “ why  should  your  Majesty  enter  singly 
into  the  strife.  It  is  in  your  Majesty's  power  to 
unite  our  forces  with  your  own.  We  must  be 
with  or  against  you.” 

Napoleon,  at  these  words,  conducted  Metter- 
nich  into  a private  cabinet.  The  tables  were  cov- 
ered with  maps. 

For  some  time  their  conversation  could  not  be 
overheard.  At  last  the  excited  voice  of  Napolecm 
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again  became  audible  to  those  in  the  adjoining 
room : 

“ What !”  he  said,  “ not  only  Illyria,  but  the 
half  of  Italy,  and  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome, 
and  Poland,  and  the  abandonment  of  Spain,  Hol- 
land, the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Switz- 
erland. And  is  this  what  you  call  tlie  spirit  of 
moderation  1 You  are  intent  only  on  profiting  by 
every  chance  which  offers . Y ou  ^ teniately  trans- 
port your  alliance  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  be  always  a sharer  in  the  spoil.  And  you 
yet  speak  to  me  of  your  respect  fur  the  rights  of 
independent  States.  Y ou  would  have  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  fine,  peace 
is  only  a pretext.  You  are  all  intent  upon  dis- 
membering the  French  empire,  and  Austria  thinks 
she  has  only  to  declare  herself,  to  crown  such  an 
enterprise.  You  pretend  here,  with  a stroke  of 
the  pen,  to  make  the  ramparts  of  Dantzic,  Cust- 
rin,  Glogau,  Magdebourg,  Wessel,  Mayence,  Al- 
exandria, Mantua — in  fine,  all  the  strong  places 
of  Europe — sink  before  you,  of  which  I did  not 
obtain  possession  but  by  the  force  of  victories ! 
And  I,  obedient  to  your  policy,  am  to  evacuate 
Europe,  of  which  I still  hold  the  half ; recall  my 
legions  across  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyr- 
enees ; subscribe  a treaty  which  would  be  noth- 
ing but  a vast  capitulation,  and  place  myself  at 
the  mercy  of  those  of  whom  I am  at  this  moment 
the  conqueror.  And  it  is  when  my  standard  still 
floats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  when  my  victorious  army  is 
at  the  gates  of  Berlin  ai^l  Breslau,  when  in  per- 
son I am  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  Austria,  without  striking  a blow,  with- 
out drawing  a sword,  expects  to  make  me  sub- 
scribe such  conditions.  And  it  is  my  father-in- 
law  who  has  matured  such  a project ! It  is  he 
that  sends  you  on  such  a mission ! In  what  posi- 
tion would  he  place  me,  in  regard  to  the  French 
people  1 Does  he  suppose  that  a dishonored  and 
mutilated  throne  can  be  a refuge,  in  France,  for 
his  son-in-law  and  grandson  1 Ah ! Mettemich, 
how  much  has  England  given  you  to  make  war 
upon  me!”* 

The  embarrassment  of  the  Emperor  now 
amounted  almost  to  anguish.  The  allies  were 
amply  re-enforced.  Austria  was  ready,  should 
he  refuse  these  terms,  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  Even 
Talleyrand,  Cambac^res,  and  Fouche,  advised 
him  to  yield  to  terms  so  dishonorable  to  himself, 
and  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France. 

“ How  greatly  was  I perplexed,”  said  he,  when 
speaking  of  this  crisis  at  St.  Helena,  to  find  that 
I alone  was  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our 
danger.  On  the  one  hand,  I was  harassed  by  the 
coalesced  powers,  which  threatened  our  very  ex- 
istence ; and,  on  the  other,  by  my  own  subjects, 
who,  in  their  blindness,  seem^  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  foe.  Our  enemies  labored  for  my 


* This  remarkable  conversation  is  given  on  the  author- 
ity of  Daron  Fain,  and  fiom  the  corroborative  testimony 
of  Capeflgue,  who  derived  his  inlbrmation  fhmi  Metter- 
nioh  hivaaelf.^Hutoir*  de  VEumfptt  par  CxPBriouK,  tome 
z.  f.  141.  I 


destruction ; and  the  importunities  of  my  people, 
and  even  of  my  ministers,  tended  to  induce  me  to 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  I saw 
that  France,  her  destinies  and  her  principle  de- 
pended upon  me  alone.  The  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  were  extraordinary, 
and  entirely  new.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  a 
parallel  to  them.  The  stability  of  the  edifice  of 
which  I was  the  keystone,  h^  depended  upon 
each  of  my  battles.  Had  I been  conquered  at 
Marengo,  France  would  have  encountered  all  the 
disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  without  those  prodi- 
gies of  glory  which  succeeded,  and  which  will  be 
munortal.  At  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  and 
at  Wagram,  it  was  the  same.  The  vulgar  failed 
not  to  blame  my  ambition  as  the  cause  of  these 
wars,  but  they  were  not  of  my  choosing.  They 
were  produced  by  the  nature  and  force  of  events. 
They  arose  outof  that  conflict  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  that  permanent  coalition  of  our  enemies, 
which  compelled  us  to  subdue,  under  pain  of 
being  subdued.” 

That  Napoleon  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  make  immense  sacri- 
fices to  secure  it,  was  evinced  by  his  offer  to  ac- 
cede to  the  following  basis  of  pacification : *^Th6 
dissolution  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
the  division  of  its  territory  between  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria ; the  cession  of  the  Hanse  towns ; 
\he  reconstruction  of  Prussia,  which  w’as  to  have 
a frontier  on  the  Elbe;  the  transfer  of  Illyria 
and  of  the  port  of  Trieste  to  Austria ; the  sur- 
render of  Holland  and  Spain,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  German  and  Swiss  independence.” 

This  was  nearly  all  that  the  allies  had,  at  first, 
demanded.  Powerful  as  they  were,  they  still 
stood  in  awe  of  their  majestic  foe,  and  were  just 
upon  the  eve  of  signing  these  terms,  when  news 
came  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Vittoria,  which  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  French  power  in  Spain. 
Napoleon  had  been  compelled  to  weaken  his  forces 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  to  meet  his  foes  in  Ger- 
many. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  flushed  with  victory, 
was  now  ready  to  pour  down,  like  an  inundation, 
into  the  defenseless  valleys  of  France.  These 
tidings  were  received  with  shouts  of  exultation 
in  the  camp  of  the  allies.  They  resolved  imme- 
diately to  cut  off  negotiations  and  to  renew  hos- 
tilities. Again  the  cry  was  raised  against  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  and  their  armies 
were  mustered  for  battle.* 

In  reference  to  this  victory  of  Spain,  Alison 
thus  testifies,  Great  and  decisive  was  the  influ- 
ence which  this  immense  achievement  produced 
upon  the  conferences  at  Prague.” 

“Mettemich,”  says  Fain,  “could  not  fail  to 
learn  the  details  of  this  victory  from  the  mouths 
of  the  English  themselves,  the  moment  he  re- 
turned to  Bohemia,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the 


* There  was  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  a deraocraiw 
party  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On 
IClh  of  October,  1613,  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  British  min- 
istry, “ It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  that  if  wc  do  not  beat  down 
the  democracy  at  Cadiz,  the  cause  is  lost.  How  that  is 
to  be  done,  God  knows !” 
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fatal  influence  which  ittexercbed  on  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations.” 

“ The  impression  of  Lord  Wellington’s  suc- 
cess^” says  Lord  Londonderry,  **  was  strong  and 
nniTersal,  and  produced  ultimately,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  recommencement  of  hostilities.”* 

The  allies  were  now  in  a condition  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Alex- 
ander had  received  a re-enforceinent  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Swedish  army  had  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action  headed  by  Bemadotte  to  fight 
against  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  his 
native  land.  Even  General  Moreau,  whom  Na- 
poleon had  so  generously  pardoned,  hastened  from 
America,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  allies,  in 
their  crusade  against  the  independence  of  France. 
General  Jomini,  chief  stafT-officer  of  one  of  the 
corps  of  the  French  army,  imitating  the  example 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  in  this  hour  of  accumulating 
disasters,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  carrying  with 
him  all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect of  the  Emperor’s  plans,  t 

The  conditions  of  Napoleon  were  therefore  re- 
jected. On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  a 
number  of  brilliant  rockets,  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion blazed  in  the  sky,  gleaming  from  height  to 
height  along  the  Bohemian  and  Silesian  frontier, 
proclaiming  that^  hostilities  were  recommenced. 
The  next  day  Austria  issued  its  declaration  of 

war.  Napoleon  received  the  not  unexpected 
news,  with  perfect  equanimity.  Calmly  and 
nobly  he  said, 

It  would  be  a thousand  times  better  to  perish 
in  battle,  in  the  hour  of  the  enemy’s  triumph, 
than  to  submit  to  the  degradation,  sought  to  be 
inflicted  on  me.  Even  defeat,  when  attended  by 
magnanimous  perseverance,  may  leave  the  respect 
due  to  adversity.  Hence  I prefer  to  give  battle, 
for  should  I be  conquered,  our  fate  is  too  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  true  political  interests 
of  the  majority  of  our  enemies,  to  allow  great 
advantages  to  bo  taken.  Should  I be  victorious, 

* “ The  hatred  of  what  were  called  French  principles, 

was,  at  this  period,  in  full  activity.  The  privileged  clus^’es 
of  ever}'  country  hated  Napoleon  because  his  genius  had 
given  stability  to  the  institutions  that  grew  out  of  the  revo- 
hition,  because  his  victories  had  baffled  their  calculations, 
and  shaken  their  hold  of  power.  As  the  chief  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  he  was  constrained  to  continue  his  career, 
until  the  final  accomplishment  of  her  destiny—and  this 
necessity,  overlooked  by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  of- 
ibrded  plausible  ground  Ibr  imputing  insatiable  ambition 
to  the  French  government,  and  to  the  French  nation,  of 
which  ample  use  was  made.^* — Napier’s  Peninsular 
War,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

“ While  France  was  in  this  state,  England  presented  a 
aeene  of  universal  exultation.  Tory  politics  were  trinmph- 
nnt.  **  Opposition  in  the  Parliament  was  nearly  crushed 
by  events.  The  press  was  either  subdued  by  persecution, 
or  in  the  pay  of  the  ministers.  And  the  latter,  with  un- 
disguised joy,  hailed  the  coming  moment,  when  aristo- 
cratic tyranny  was  to  be  firmly  established  in  England.” 
—/Aid,  vol.  iv.  pp.  330,331. 

t “ General  Jomini,  who  was  a Swiss  in  the  French 
service,  probably  thought  that  the  Emperor  could  not 
stand  against  stirh  a host  of  enemies ; and  presuming 
that  on  the  fkll  of  Napoleon  he  should  be  left  unprovided, 
he  preferred  seizing  this  new  opportunity  of  trying  his 
fortune,  in  which  he  thought  himself  as  secure  as  when 
be  first  entered  upon  his  military  career.” — Savxby,  vol. 
tv.  p.  103. 


I may  save  all.  I have  still  chances  in  my  favor, 
and  am  far  from  despairing.” 

Caulaincourt  first  informed  Napoleon  of  these 
calamitous  events.  He  thus  describes  the  inter- 
view : 

**  * Has  Austria  oflicially  declared  herself  against 
me  1’  asked  Napoleon. 

**  I believe,  Sire,  that  Austria  will  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Prussia  and  Russia.” 

**  * That  may  be  your  opinion,’  said  he  sharply, 
*hui  it  is  not,  therefore,  a fact.’ 

**  It  is  a fact,  Sire,  and  your  Majesty  may  be 
assured  that  on  a subject  of  such  importance  my 
opinion  is  not  founded  on  mere  conjecture.” 

“ * On  what,  then,  is  it  founded  V 

**  Two  days  pi^ceding  that  fixed  for  the  rupture 
of  the  armistice,  Bluchcr,  at  the  head  of  a hundred 
thousand  men,  marched  into  Silesia  and  took 
possession  of  Breslau.” 

* This  is  indeed  a serious  afiair ! Are  you 
sure  of  it,  Caulaincourt  1’ 

I had,  Sire,  a warm  altercation  with  Metter- 
nich  on  the  subject,  the  day  before  my  departure 
fifom  Prague.  Also  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Breslau  was  taken.  General  Jomini  deserted  the 
staff  of  Marshal  Ncy,  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.” 

* Jomini ! a man  overwhelmed  with  my  fiivore 
— ^the  traitor ! To  abandon  his  post  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle ! To  go  over  to  the  enemy  with  a report  of 
our  forces  and  means ! Incredible  !’  As  he  ut- 
tered these  words,  there  was  mingled  with  the 
feeling  of  deep  indignation  portrayed  in  his  coun- 
tenance, an  expression  of  increasing  uneasiness, 
which  he  evidently  could  not  subdue.  1 was 
unable  to  proceed.” 

^ * Is  this  all  resumed  he,  holding  out  his  hand 
tome.  * Speak,  Caulaincourt ! Let  me  know  all ! 
I must  know  all !’ 

Sire,  the  coalition  has  taken  a wide  range. 
Sweden,  too,  is  in  anns  against  us.” 

“ ‘ What  do  you  sny  1 ’ interrupted  he  withimpet- 
uosity.  * Bemadotte ! Bemadotte  in  arms  against 
France!  This  is  the  ass’s  kick  indeed!’ 

Bemadotte,  resumed  I,  not  satisfied  with 
turning  his  arms  against  his  country,  has  recruited 
for  deserters  among  our  allies,  as  if  unable  singly 
to  endure  the  maledictions  of  his  countrymen.” 

“ ‘ What  mean  you  V 

General  Moreau  is  in  the  camp  of  the  allies 

“^Moreau  with  the  allies ! This  is  not  possi- 
ble. Caulaincourt,  I can  not  believe  this.  Bema- 
dotte, the  King  of  Sweden^  may  color  his  odious 
treason  by  some  specious  pretext.  But  Moreau ! 
Moreau  ! take  revenge  on  his  countrymen,  on  his 
country ! No,  no,  it  can  not  be ! Moreau  is  weak, 
devoid  of  energy,  and  of  boundless  ambition. 
Yet,  there  is  a wide  difference  between  him  and 
Jomini — a renegade,  a traitor ! No,  this  report  is 
not  to  be  credited.  How  did  you  hear  it * 

♦ “ But  wc  were  in  a difflcult  aituation.  Wo  were  to 
bo  cniBhed  without  mercy  ; though  the  Emperor,  (hr  (Vom 
taking  an  undue  advantage  of  any  of  his  victories,  had 
always  refirained  from  oppressing  the  vanquished.  He 
constantly  checked  himself  in  his  triumphs,  being  reluct- 
ant, as  he  used  to  say,  to  reduce  a nation  to  despair.  In 
Italy  he  made  the  first  step  toward  reooncUiiig  the  Frens h 
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In  reference  to  the  negotiations  with  the  allies, 
M.  Caulaincourt,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
them,  records:  *<With  respect  to  Austria,  I 
fherished  but  faint  expectations.  On  the  part 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  I saw  nothing  to  hope  for. 
You  may  easily  believe  that  it  cost  me  a painful 
effort  to  conceal,  beneath  an  outward  show  of 
confidence,  my  profound  conviction  of  the  inutil- 
ity of  Napoleon’s  efforts  to  avert  the  storm.  I 
saw  that  it  must  inevitably  and  surely  break  over 
our  heads,  even  at  the  \ery  moment  when,  to  the 
Emperor’s  dictation,  I wrote  those  pages  which 
must  ever  remain  a monument  of  the  sincerity  of 
Napoleon’s  desire  to  make  peace  on  reasonable 
conditions.  But  all  our  sacrifices,  all  our  efforts 
were  unavailing,  when  opposed  by  the  machina- 
tions of  England,  England  our  implacable  and 
eternal  enemy.  Five  powers  were  leagued  against 
one!  A contingent  of  two  millions  of  men, 
nullified  at  once  their  defeats  and  our  victories. 
In  vain  did  the  sons  of  France  perform  prodigies 
of  valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  they  wa- 
tered with  their  blood.  They  but  enfeebled 
the  resources  of  their  country,  which  sooner 
or  later  was  doomed  to  succumb,  in  the  unequal 
conflict. 

“ When  we  had  gained  the  victory  of  Lutzen, 
I offered,  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  peace  to  Russia 
and  Prussia.  But  the  offer  was  refused.  A few 
days  after  this  we  were  again  victorious  at  Baut- 
zen, but  we  sealed  our  triumph  with  the  bravest 
blood  in  the  French  army.  Bruy^re,  Kirgemi, 
and  Duroc  were  among  the  lamented  trophies  of 
the  enemy’s  defeat.  The  Emperor  informed  me 
that  his  conference  with  M.  Budna  (the  Austrian 
envoy)  had  produced  no  result.  ‘ Caulaincourt,’ 
said  he,  * among  these  men,  bom  kinga^  the  ties  of 
nature  are  matter  of  indifference.  The  interests 
of  his  daughter  and  grandson,  will  not  induce 
Francis  to  deviate  one  hair’s  breadth  from  the 
•course  which  the  Austrian  cabinet  may  mark 
out.  Oh!  it  is  not  blood,  which  flows  in  the 
Teins  of  those  people,  but  cold  policy.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  by  rallying  cordially  with  me, 
might  save  all.  United  to  France,  Austria  would 
be  formidable.  Prussia  and  Russia  could  no 

Revolution  with  Europe ; and  he  laid  the  basis  of  a peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Canipo  Formio.  After  the  battles 
of  Marengo  and  Hohenlindcn,  he  stopped,  when  it  was  in 
ids  power  to  have  marched  to  Vienna.  After  the  battle 
{Of  Austerlitz  he  stopped  short,  when  it  was  in  hiA'  power 
to  have  confounded  the  most  shameful  of  aggressions. 
And  at  Tilsit,  after  the  battle  of  Fricdland,  he  renounced 
-all  the  advantages  of  a war  still  more  fortunate  than 
the  first ; and  did  not  (bllow  up  his  successes  against  a 
power  whose  forces  were  exhausted,  because  he  wished 
to  (hcilitato  peace,  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
on  a steady  foundation.  Such  examples  of  magnanimity 
fieserve  to  be  remembered. 

“ There  was  another  consideration,  which  ought  not  to 
liave  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  sovereigns.  Napoleon  had 
calmed  the  revolutionary  ferment,  and  had  given  laws  to 
the  democracy,  by  which  they  had  so  long  been  menaced. 
He  was  reproached  for  bis  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  of 
love  of  war ; but  he  had  given  a pledge  of  his  wish  to  live 
in  peace,  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  house,  w'hich 
had  reason  to  cherish  the  strongest  resentment  against 
him,  and  which  he  would  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
’rDiiilng.'’<^Jifefiio^e  qf  the  Duke  qf  Rovigo,  vol.  Ui.  pp. 
•81, 62. 


longer  maintain  the  conflict.  But  Austria  is 
ruled  by  an  ambitious  traitor.  I must  yet  bumor 
him  a little  ere  I can  destroy  him.  Mettemich 
will  do  a great  deal  of  mischief.’  ” 
i **  Lcouid  never  understand,”  continues  Caal- 
aincourt,  how  the  Emperor  bore  up  under  the 
physical  privations  and  bodily  fatigues  of  that 
campaign.  The  days  were  occupied  by  battles 
and  rapid  movements  from  place  to  place.  The 
Emperor  who,  during  the  day  was  incessantly  on 
bis  horse,  usually  passed  his  nights  in  writing. 
The  memorable  battle  of  Bautzen  lasted  thiitj- 
four  hours,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
Emperor  took  no  rest.  On  the  second  day,  over- 
come with  lassitude  and  fatigue,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse  and  lay  down  on  the  slope  of  a ravine, 
surrounded  by  the  batteries  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont’s  corps,  and  amid  the  roaring  of  a tenific 
cannonade.  I awoke  him  an  hour  after,  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  battle  was  won.  *Ah!’  be 
exclaimed,  * it  may  truly  be  said  that  good  emnet 
to  us  in  sleep.’  He  immediately  mounted  his 
horse,  for  though  the  engagement  was  actually 
decided,  the  flghting  was  partially  kept  up  until 
five  in  the  evening.” 

Before  proceeding  with  the  melancholy  recital 
of  Napoleon’s  last  struggles,  it  may  be  weU  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  sonle  of  the  concessions 
which  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
extorted,  even  from  the  most  malignant  of  bis 
enemies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  their 
antagonistic  anathemas.  For  half  a centuiy  the 
world  has  been  flooded  with  them.  Let  us  then 
contemplate  briefly  the  /acts  which  they  admit. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  says : 

**  Never  were  talents  of  the  highest,  genius  of 
the  most  exalted  kind,  more  profusely  bestowed 
upon  a human  being,  or  worked  out  to  greater 
purposes  of  good  or  of  evil.  Gified  at  once  with 
a clear  intellect,  a vivid  imagination,  and  a pro- 
found judgment ; burning  with  the  fervent  pas- 
sions and  the  poetic  glow  of  Italy,  and  yet  guided 
by  the  highest  reasoning  and  reflecting  powers ; 
at  once  the  enthusiastic  student  of  the  exact 
sciences,  and  a powerful  mover  of  the  generous 
affections ; imbued  with  the  soul  of  eloquence, 
the  glow  of  poetry,  and  the  fire  of  imagination, 
he  yet  knew  how  to  make  them  all  suWrvienl 
to  the  directions  of  sagacious  reason,  and  the 
dictates  of  extensive  observation.  He  was  not 
merely  illustrious  on  account  of  his  vast  militaiy 
achievements ; but  from  his  varied  and  often 
salutary  civil  efforts.  He  was  not  a great  man 
because  he  was  a great  general ; he  was  a great 
general  because  he  was  a great  man.  The  pro- 
digious capacity  and  power  of  attention  which 
he  brought  to  bear  on  the  direction  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  which  produced  such  astonishing 
results,  were  but  a part  of  the  general  taints 
which  ho  possessed,  and  which  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  every  otlier  department,  whether 
of  government  or  abstract  thoughts.  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  he  was  greate.st  in  laying  down 
strategical  plans  for  the  general  conduct  of  a 
campaign,  or  in  seizing  the  proper  direction  of 
an  attack  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  calcuiatir.g 
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the  exact  moment,  whei\  his  reserves  could  be 
most  effectually  employed.  And  those  who  are 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  immense  in- 
formation and  just  discrimination  which  he  dis- 
played at  the  council-board,  and  the  varied  and 
important  public  improvements  which  he  set  on 
foot  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  will  form  a 
most  inadequate  conception  of  his  mind,  unless 
they  are  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the  lumin- 
ous and  profound  views  which  he  threw  out  on 
the  philosophy  of  politics,  in  the  solitude  of  St. 
Helena.  Never  was  evinced  a clearer  proof  of 
the  truth,  which  a practical  acquaintance  with 
men  must  probably  have  impressed  upon  every 
observer,  that  talent  of  the  highest  order  is  sus- 
c^eptible  of  any  application ; and  that  accident,  or 
supreme  direction  alone,  determines  whether  their 
possessor  is  to  become  a Homer,  a Bacon,  or  a 
Napoleon. 

**  It  would  require  the  observation  of  a Thucyd- 
ides, directing  the  pencil  of  a Tacitus,  to  portray 
by  a few  touches,  such  a character ; and  modem 
idiom,  even  in  their  hands,  would  probably  have 
proved  inadequate  to  the  task.  Equal  to  Alex- 
ander in  military  achievement,  superior  to  Jus- 
tinian in  legal  information,  sometimes  second  only 
to  Bacon  in  political  sagacity,  he  possessed  at 
the  same  time  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Hannibal,  and  the  administrative  powers  of 
CsBsar.  Enduring  of  fatigue,  patient  of  hardship, 
unwearied  in  application,  no  difficulties  could 
deter,  no  dangers  daunt,  no  obstacles  impede  him ; 
a constitution  of  iron,  a mind,  the  ardor  of  which 
rendered  him  almost  insensible  to  physical  suf- 
fering, enabled  him  to  brave  alike  the  sun  of 
Egypt  and  the  snows  of  Russia ; indefatigable 
in  previous  preparation,  he  was  calm  and  collected 
in  the  moment  of  danger ; often  on  horseback  for 
eighteen  hours  together,  and  dictating  almost  the 
whole  night  to  his  secretaries,  he  found  a brief 
period  for  slumber  during  the  roar  of  the  battle, 
when  the  enemy^s  balls  were  falling  around  him. 
Nor  was  peace  a period  of  repose  to  his  genius, 
or  the  splendor  of  courts  a season  merely  of  re- 
laxation. When  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a 
king  of  kings,  he  was  unceasingly  employed  in 
conducting  the  thread  of  interminable  negotia- 
tions, or  stimulating  the  progress  of  beneficent 
undertakings. 

It  was  the  pains  which  he  took  to  seek  out  and 
distinguish  merit  and  talent,  among  the  private 
men,  or  inferior  ranks  of  the  army,  joined  to  the 
incomparable  talent  which  he  possessed  of  excit- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldiers,  by 
warlike  theatrical  exhibitions,  or  brief  heart-stir- 
ring  appeals  in  his  proclamations,  which  consti- 
tuted the  real  secret  of  his  success  ; and  if  the 
use  of  proper  words,  in  proper  places,  be  the  soul 
of  eloquence,  never  did  human  being  possess  the 
art  in  higher  perfection  than  Napoleon. 

“ No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
indef  jtigable  activity  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his 
extraordinary  power  of  undergoing  mental  or 
bodily  fatigue.  He  brought  to  the  labors  of  the 
cabinet  a degree  of  industry,  vigor,  and  penetra- 
tion, which  was  altogether  a tonishing.  Those 


who  were  most  in  his  confidence  were  never 
weary  of  expressing  their  admiration  at  the  acute- 
ness, decision,  and  rich  flow  of  ideas,  which  dis- 
tinguished his  thoughts  when  engaged  in  business. 
No  one  better  understood,  or  more  thoroughly 
practiced  Do  Witt’s  celebrated  maxim,  the  justice 
of  which  is  probably  well  known  to  all  engaged 
extensively  in  active  life,  that  the  great  secret  of 
getting  through  business  is  to  take  up  every  thing 
in  its  order,  and  do  only  one  thing  at  a time. 
During  a campaign,  he  set  no  bounds  to  the  fa- 
tigue which  he  underwent.  Often,  after  reading 
dispatches,  or  dictating  orders  to  one  set  of  sec- 
retaries during  the  whole  day,  he  would  Com- 
mence with  another  relay  at  night,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  hours’  sleep  on  a sofa,  keep 
them  hard  at  work  until  the  following  morning. 
The  fervor  of  his  imagination,  the  vehemence  of 
his  conceptions,  seemed  to  render  him  insensible 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  moment,  which  were  felt  as 
altogether  overwhelming  by  his  attendants,  less 
wrapt  up  than  liim  (he)  in  the  intense  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future. 

**  Although  the  campaigns  were  the  great  scene 
of  Napoleon’s  activity,  yet  peace  was  very  far 
from  teing  a season  of  repose  to  his  mind.  He 
was  then  incessantly  engaged  in  the  maze  of  di- 
plomatic negotiations,  projects  of  domestic  im- 
provements, or  discussions  in  the  Council  of  State, 
which  filled  up  every  leisure  moment  of  the  fore- 
noon. He  rose  early,  and  was  engaged  in  his 
cabinet,  with  his  secretary,  till  breakfast,  which 
never  lasted  above  half  an  hour.  He  then  attend- 
ed a parade  of  his  troops,  received  audiences  of 
embassadors,  and  transacted  other  official  busi- 
ness, till  three  o’clock,  when  he  generally  re- 
paired to  the  Council  of  State,  or  rode  out,  till 
dinner,  which  was  always  at  six.  Dinner  occu- 
pied exactly  forty  minutes.  The  Emperor  con- 
versed a great  deal,  unless  his  mind  was  much 
pre-occupied,  but  never  indulged  in  the  slightest 
convivial  excess.  Coffee  succeeded  at*twenty 
minutes  to  seven,  unless  some  special  occasion 
required  a longer  stay  at  table ; and  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  until  eleven,  when  he  retired 
to  rest,  was  engaged  in  discussions  and  conversa- 
tion with  a circle  of  officers,  embassadors,  scien- 
tific or  literary  men,  artists  of  celebrity,  or  civil 
functionaries. 

**  In  their  society  he  took  the  greatest  delight. 
On  such  occasions  he  provoked  discussion  on 
serious  and  interesting  topics — ^not  unfrcquently 
morals,  intellectual  philosophy,  and  history — and 
never  failed  to  astonish  his  auditors  by  the  extent 
of  his  information,  and  the  original  views  which 
he  started  on  every  subject  that  came  under  dis- 
cussion. A little  talent  or  knowledge,  doubtless, 
goes  a great  way  with  an  Emperor ; and  suspi- 
cions might  have  been  entertained  that  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us,  by  his  contemporaries, 
of  the  ability  of  his  conversation,  were  exagger- 
ated, did  not  ample  and  decisive  evidence  of  it 
remain  in  the  Memorials  of  St.  Helena,  and  the 
luminous  speeches,  superior  to  any  other  at  the 
council  board,  which  are  recorded  by  Thibau- 
deau  and  Pelet,  in  their  interesting  works  on  th# 
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Council  of  State,  during  the  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire.”* 

If  there  be  such  a thing  as  moral  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  in  these  pages  demonstrated,  that  the 
allies  are  responsible  for  the  wars  which  succeed- 
ed the  French  Revolution.  Whatever  reckless 
assertions  individuals  may  make,  no  intelligent 
man  will  attempt  to  prove  the  reverse  from  his- 
torical documents.  It  is  easy  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  “ monster,”  **  insatiable  ambition,”  **  blood- 
thirsty conqueror,”  “tyrant,”  “usurper.”  But 
the  f<ut  that  France  was  heroically  struggling,  in 
self-defense,  for  national  independence,  against 
the  encroachments  of  her  banded  foes,  no  man  can 
deny.  War  was  as  hostile  to  Napoleon’s  interests 
as  to  his  wishes.  He  was  assail^  by  coalition 
after  coalition  of  the  despots  of  Europe  in  a nev- 
er-ending series,  until  France,  after  a long  and 
glorious  struggle,  fell  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
and  aristocracy  again  riveted  upon  Europe  her 
chains. 

This  is  so  far  admitted  by  the  despots  them- 
selves, that  they  urge  in  extenuation,  that  the 
democratic  government  of  France  was  so  danger- 
ous to  the  repose  of  Europe,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  surrounding  governments,  in  self-defense, 
to  effect  its  destruction.  The  despoU  of  Europe 
understood  perfectly  well,  that  Napoleon  was  the 
Emperor  of  the  Republic — that  he  was  the  able 
and  determined  advocate  of  democratic  rights. 
William  Pitt  asserted  that  Napoleon  though  on 
the  throne,  was  still  “ the  child  and  champion  of 
democracy,”  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  put 
dovni.  ^ When  Napoleon  made  proposals  of  peace 

♦ AUson^s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  chap.  Ux. 

In  glaring  contradiction  to  the  facts,  which  even  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  is  constrained  to  record,  he  endeavors, 
in  the  following  terms  of  reckless  denunciation,  to  excuse 
the  insolence  and  the  aggression  of  the  British  govern- 
ment: 

“ If  we  contemplate  him  In  one  view,  never  was  any 
eharaefer  recorded  in  history  more  worthy  of  universal 
detestation.  We  behold  a single  individual,  Ibr  the  pur- 
poses of  his  own  ambition,  consigning  whole  generations 
of  men  to  an  untimely  grave,  desolating  every  country  of 
Europe  by  the  whirlwind  of  conquest,  and  earning  the 
support  and  attachment  of  his  own  subjects  by  turning 
them  loose  to  plunder  and  oppress  all  mankind.  In  the 
prosecution  of  these  objects,  we  see  him  deterred  by  no 
difficulties,  daunted  by  no  dangers,  bound  by  no  treaties, 
restrained  by  no  pity ; regardless  alike  of  private  honor 
and  public  faith,  prodigal  at  once  of  the  blood  of  his  people 
and  the  property  of  his  enemies ; indtflfcrent  equally  to  the 
execrations  of  other  nations  and  the  progressive  exhaust- 
ion of  his  own.  We  perceive  a system  of  government  at 
home,  based  upon  fbrcc,  and  resting  upon  scifishness ; 
which  supported  religion  only  because  it  was  useful,  and 
spoke  of  justice  only  because  it  passed  current  with  men  ; 
which  at  onee  extinguished  freedom  and  developed  talent, 
which  dried  up  the  generous  feelings,  by  letting  them 
wither  in  obscurity,  and  ruled  mankind  by  seidsb,  by 
affording  them  unbounded,  gratification.  We  see  a man 
of  con.sumniatc  abilities,  wielding  unlimited  powers  for 
the  purposes  of  indhidual  advancement  ,*  straining  na- 
tional resources  for  the  fostering  of  general  comiplion  ; 
destroying  the  hopes  of  Aiture  generations  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  present ; constantly  speaking  of  disinter- 
ested virtue,  and  never  practicing  it ; perpetually  appeal- 
ing to  the  generous  affections,  and  ever  guided  by  the 
■elfish  ; everlastingly  condemning  want  of  truth  in  others, 
yet  daily  promulgating  falsehoods  among  his  subjects  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  he  discharged  grape-shot  among  his 
enemuMi.” 


to  England,  it  was  contended  by  the  Biitirii 
ministers,  as  a reason  for  refusing  peace  and  for 
urging  on  the  war,  that  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  France,  threatening  to  undermine  the  thrones 
of  legitimacy,  remained  unchanged.  “ France,” 
said  Lord  Grenville,  “ still  retains  the  senUmeiiti 
as  is  constant  to  the  views  w'hich  characterized 
the  dawn  of  her  revolution . She  was  innovating, 
she  is  so  still — she  was  Jacobin,  she  is  so  still.” 

Despotic  Europe  consequently  redoubled  its 
blows  upon  the  imperial  republic.  France,  to  re- 
pel the  assault,  was  compelled  to  draw  the  swoid. 

“ The  hostility  of  the  European  aristocracy,”  says 
Colonel  Napier  with  his  honorable  candor,  “ caused 
the  enthusiasm  of  republican  France  to  take  a 
military  direction,  and  forced  that  powerful  nation 
into  a course  of  policy,  which  however  outrag^ 
it  might  appear,  was  in  reality  one  of  necessity.” 

Was  Napoleon  an  usurper!  It  is  in  thcie 
pages  not  merely  asserted,  but  proved,  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  Napoleon  was  elected  to  both 
the  consular  and  the  imperial  throne,  by  the  almost 

unanimous  suffrages  of  his  countrymen.  WTiethcr 

wisely  or  unwisely,  the  French  nation  chtae  the 
(insular  government,  and  elected  Napoleon  ai 
First  Consul.  The  act  of  daring,  by  which  Na- 
poleon restored  to  his  enslaved  countrymen  the 
power  to  choose,  won  their  gratitude.  FrMce, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  unquestioned  right,  dmded 
that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed,  with  all  the  despots  of  Europe  in 
arms  against  the  republic,  with  a powerful  party 
of  royalists  at  home  and  abroad,  doing  eveiy  thing 
in  their  power  to  organize  conspiracies,  and  to 
bring  back  the  Bourbons,  and  with  a Jacobin  mob 
clamorous  for  plunder,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  sustain  a republic.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  was  not  the  wisest  measure 
which  could  then  be  adopted. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  will  not  be  accu^ 
of  framing  apologies  for  Napoleon,  says,  in  rcn»^ 
ence  to  the  state  of  France  at  this  time, 

“ While  the  republic,  after  ten  years  of 
vulsions,  was  fast  relapsing  into  that  state  of 
order  and  weakness,  which  is  at  once  the  conse- 
quence and  punishment  of  revolutionary  violence, 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  resounded  with  funoo* 
declamations  against  all  the  members  of 
Directory,  and  the  whole  system,  which,  in 
country  has  been  considered  as  the  basis  of  social 
union.  The  separation  of  property  was,  m an 
especial  manner,  the  object  of  invective,  an  t 
agrarian  law,  which  Babceuf  had  bequeath  n 
the  last  democrats  of  the  revolution,  univem  y 
extolled,  as  the  perfection  of  society.  ^ 
Lepellctier,  Arena,  Drouet,  and  all  the 
revolutionists  of  the  age  were  there  ' 

and  the  whole  atrocities  of  1793,  speedily 
up  for  applause  and  imitation.  In  truth,  it 
high  time  that  somfe  military  leader, 
ing  talent,  should  seize  the  helm,  to  save 
sinking  fortunes  of  the  republic. 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  its 
been  so  gloomy,  both  from  external  disaster 

internal  oppression.”* 

* Alisim’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  P- 
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In  confinnation  of  these  views,  Thiers  presents 
the  following  picture  of  France  at  this  time : 

Merit  was  generally  persecuted;  all  men  of 
honor  chased  from  public  situations;  robbers 
every  where  assembled  in  their  infernal  caverns ; 
the  wicked  in  power ; the  apologists  of  the  sys- 
tem of  terror  thundering  in  the  tribune ; spolia- 
tion re-established  under  the  name  of  forced  loans ; 
assassination  prepared;  thousands  of  victims 
already  designed,  under  the  name  of  hostages ; 
the  signal  for  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration 
anxiously  looked  for,  couched  in  the  words,  the 
‘ country  is  in  danger the  same  cries,  the  same 
shouts  were  heard  in  the  clubs  as  in  1793 ; the 
same  executioners,  the  same  victims;  liberty, 
property  could  no  longer  be  said  to  exist ; the 
citizens  had  no  security  for  their  lives,  the  state 
for  its  finances.  All  Europe  was  in  aims  against 
us.  America  even,  had  declared  against  our 
tyranny ; our  armies  were  routed,  our  conquests 
lost,  the  territory  of  the  republic  menaced  with 
invasion.” 

That  under  these  circumstances,  France  should 
have  decided  upon  a change  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  not  strange.  Still  it  matters  not 
whether  France  acted  wisely  or  foolishly  in  mak- 
ing the  change.  The  act  was  an  exercise  of  her 
own  undoubted  right.  To  accuse  Napoleon  of 
usurpation^  for  his  co-operation  with  his  country- 
men in  that  act,  is  surely  unjust. 

As  a mob  of  a few  hundred  individuals  can 
Ofvemin  a whole  city,  so  can  a few  resolute  per- 
sons, holding  the  reins  of  government,  trample 
upon  a whole  nation.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  tha  people  of  Franco  were  oppos^  to  this 
anarchy.  So  universal  was  the  desire  for  the 
consular  government,  that  it  was  established,  says 
Alison,  “ with  entire  unanimity. Napoleon  was 
placed  upon  the  consular  throne  by  three  million 
eleven  hundred  and  seven  votes.  But  fifteen  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-two  votes  were  cast  in  the  nega- 
tive. Such  unanimity  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  yet  for  half  a century 
Europe  has  asserted,  and  many  in  America  have 
re-echoed  the  assertion  that  Napoleon  usurped 
the  consular  throne ! 

The  change  from  the  Consulate  to  the  Empire 
was  an  act  of  concession  to  monarchical  Europe. 
Admitting  that  it  was  a very  unwise  change,  still 
that  was  a question  for  France  to  decide,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  own  nationality,  without  asking 
the  permission  of  foreigners.  This  change  was 
not  forced  upon  a reluctant  people,  by  a tyrant 
who  was  trampling  upon  their  liberties.  It  was 
the  free  act  of  the  French  nation.  And  who 
will  say  that  the  Fjrench  nation  had  not  a right 
to  make  this  change  1 It  may  have  been  a very 
impolitic  act.  It  may  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon ; still  it 
was  a question  for  France  to  decide.  The  French 
people  thought  that  the  substitution  of  monarch- 
ical forms,  would  enable  them  better  to  sustain 
the  principles  of  popular  equality,  against  the 
hosrility  of  the  surrounding  Idngs. 

” Addresses  flowed  in,”  says  Alison,  “from 
all  quarters — from  the  army,  the  municipality,  the 


cities,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  all  imploring 
the  First  Consul  to  ascend  the  imperial  t^one.” 
The  senate,  without  a single  dissentient  voice, 
passed  the  decree,  “That  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
be  named  Emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  French  Republic.'^ 
The  ratification  of  this  decree  was  referr<^  to  the 
people.  “ The  appeal  to  the  people,”  says  Alison, 
“ soon  proved  that  the  First  Consul,  in  assuming 
the  imperial  dignity,  had  only  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  nation.  Registers  were  opened  in  every 
commune  of  France,  and  the  result  showed  that 
there  were  three  million,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  votes 
in  the  affirmative,  and  only  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  in  the  negative.  History 
has  recorded  no  example  of  so  unanimous  an  ap- 
probation of  the  foundation  of  a dynasty.”* 

And  yet  Napoleon  has  been  so  universally 
called  an  usurper,  that  one  becomes  almost  an 
outlaw  from  ordinary  literary  courtesies  by  ven- 
turing to  afifirm  that  he  was  not.  In  respect  to 
this,  so  called  usurpation,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 
“Another  and  a more  formidable  objection  re- 
mains behind,  which  pervaded  the  whole  pre- 
tended surrender  by  the  French  nation  of  their 
liberties,  and  rendered  it  void,  null,  and  without 
force  or  effect  whatsoever.  It  was  from  the  com- 
mencement what  jurists  call  a pactum  in  illicito; 
the  people  gave  that  which  they  had  no  right  to 
surrender,  and  Bonaparte  accepted  that  which  he 
had  no  title  to  take  at  their  hands.  The  people 
are  in  this  respect  like  minors,  to  whom  the  law 
assures  their  property,  but  invests  them  with  no 
title  to  give  it  away  or  consume  it ; the  national 
privileges  are  an  estate  entailed  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  they  can  neither  be  the  subject 
of  gift,  exchange,  nor  surrender,  by  those  who 
enjoy  the  usufruct,  or  temporary  possession  of 
them.  As  the  people  of  France  had  no  right  to 
resign  their  own  liberties  and  that  of  their  pos- 
terity forever,  so  Bonaparte  could  not  legally 
avail  himself  of  their  prodigal  and  imprudent 
cession.” 

This  plump  denial  of  the  right  of  France  to 
choose  its  own  ruler,  and  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, though  the  universal  doctrine  in  despotic 
Europe,  will  find  few  advocates  in  republican 
America.  American  freemen  will  declare  in  the 
language  of  Napoleon,  that  “/Ae  sovereignty 
dwells  in  the  nation  ,*”  and  they  will  also  declare 
that  Napoleon,  elected  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  nation,  was 
no  usurper. 

That  an  European  loyalist,  cherishing  the  views 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  should  call  Napoleon  an 
usurper,  is  perhaps  not  strange.  But  that  any 
American  should  re-echo  that  cry,  thus  denying 
to  the  people  of  France  the  right  to  adopt  their 
own  form  of  government,  and  to  choose  their  own 
ruler,  is  strange  indeed.  England,  in  her  lead- 
ing joumal|(,  has  heaped  such  insult  upon  the 
democratic  institutions  of  America,  as  to  create 
in  the  United  States  unfriendly  feelings,  which 
* Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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‘leHuo  CPHfcrrtjd  Ujn>u  Europe.  '^^  S^'kxh  / hcartl 
i>TMt^t4hih  of/^  of  W^ftexi^i^  t ptpoM 
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ifidtly  an  A ptUlia^  PohKttmx^ki  «/  (he  head  of  it 
uf  kin^‘  Pui  your  mhc)rU^^  of  pinnstcrtt  loouli 
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gfd/,  atid  of  all  inhers  the  tnost;  apptojimre  to  the 
tloraJ  city  of  It  necalls  too  the  pecriefts 

queeii  of  ^ftcyettt«calplu^t^  fhn  bledtcvah  Venus^^^ 
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gelovund  trod  the  stjrect«»  tlmt  Uhd  ecliopd  th  tliu 
foul.Htqjs  of  GalilcftAud  Lorenzo  the  Magnitlceut.' 
Thera  is  aomething  top  peculiarly  fasChiating 
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H ft  pft?ftiiiH*  (of  « wle*  ip  punsuit  of  artis^- 
tic  Of  IhetJiry  quiet.  To  crowu  all  these 
ad^#ht^e^  St  ^5*4 1</n^  enjoyed  the  reputution  of 
fH?hig  in  EurojK?  I bad  not  • 
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'tt*jnie»4  vTlttr  firat  fi»iUici  is  its  worst  I J/  so  im-  . 
pf(<^  upon  at*i|hai^  like  a delic^ou^  t 
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Tiyer,  0ne  iky  it  fierce  torreof  filling:; 
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Vfitii  ifidir.  epiteinlpiiimi^  and  nj^Iie«  alon;y  t 
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ilie  maasivc  alttne  bn^  w hich  diaputo  its  pai*-  f 
ti  ahrinka  to  a.  moi#t  con-^ 
iiuinptivc  icaikihg  aliw’.ajn,  hoxely:  able  to  fed  it*»> 
way  pyof  fe  ov^n  satife,  ^ mid  a tliifey'" 

AruhniiglU  alni*tetc3;hau&l  4d  onf  draaght. 
itig  the  ardent  hoala  of  Bunfeipf  it  is  (ost  aniidstS 
cJoufe  of  dtisl.  Tfett  l-’Iwrencb  c^opties 
into  the  countrYi.  ibr  eyon  the.  Iwrbet  h^ 
vilfe  and  apamuenfe  tomfia,  gajpe  for 
poilU;.' : ■ . ' ' ' ■ - ; „■  • ’ 

lily  fife  -phycej  Was  to  secure  lin  apaitmhrd 
It.  Wik  tfe  Ai-^ou  w ?dl  tln‘.  vtorlil  fenriiA  tier  J; 
tbendyVhud  it«  inhobitmua  expect  in  lbarrrtniHh*i;l 
to  mafe  tbo  iicclhvg  (TcrW^^ 

-\4TicrK»fe4  and  IluBeiniifi:  fn  (: 

li v|»  fe  during  thti  1 weWc.  - : 

There la  oven  k'rfev|  a 

publicaii  ijliaginalion,  cmipkd  with  the  ideft^  of . 
iiung  Lu  a palfee  ami  posaeasiog  a gn rebut  - ; 

.mented  fetU  fpuntuiiiB  and  Accorife^^^ ^ ^ 

ly  r inmuvenct^  my  wilii  tfem,  | ' 

wiia  no  lack  , Inil  iUcir  iTiiU‘rior%  with  the  A • ^ . / 

ception  of  a certain  gfaeidul  Soiidhy,  fere  more  I 

reftcmUlance  to  our  pJVprifens,  than  lUxufel  - 

OU3  mmmons.  I laiufed  tlieni  tfiifef  ‘ 

out  ijf  the  solid  nicJiy  than  feilt  hp  sldpe  tty  stoae.  ’ 

Such  were  the  riVtd  pftltice*  of  f l\e^  Rio-' 

^^ardf,  PitU,-a«d  tJhJ  old  fr;pdbfe:firi  atri^bgbiOkf  ’The  Simz*)  Fai 
tlie  tklti74p  VtipiLdfe^  Tfe'4»f  fe’i^  the  typi^s  of  Hun  ty  of 
aH  of  the  olden  Umc,  wlife  .'evaiy  itoush  ytan  a conce  awd  hruhitf^ 
citadel,  imd  each  famUy  tin  iwdvpiuidfet  p**tWt>r,  rfnd  soclabiiily  tt  i 


AND  5111 

tHi  to  tto  ft  boli»w  mysvitnjiftiiiiaMt^.^i  of  t%iF  ijltl^y  / 

•qvrax©  paved  with  ftijt  sto^,  With  iKitlui)^  r^-  ;tit»n.  Thk  iirpro  rli*  :n«glecf  pf  p/ovidmg 
lieve  tbcf  dtmg6on4ik<? Aepaot  of th^  maww  Wallie.  ip  their  what  ip  Atne^^  ajoR 

Xbei^  aartt  ar^iiont  jpMadov  of  the 

on  ft  leviei^^  ^ acaUhtbiJ  throug&hot  thjo  jchy  meuncet  of  W have 

whkb  furrAiah^^^  ftpartm^rttfj  to  at  been  biadg,  h hetn»  owhtg  to  the  deiiiai^da  of 

|»icds -rhea^  fravelera,  and  th*»  if  ItaJj 

bat  too  xiear/ far  tjie  Bhibup^^  Would  not  sianr^  of  catering  to 

in  dftortj.  3f  be/wihUf,.  the  -4rb  ;^*4rpeU,;iQOv  a^ui  hiiNpiap^>>iipab^  of  Buppqri- 

aance,  tl|LB  Ul^  j|nj,  Atj»")nr«Uw  Floreniineff 

damp  m^hi^lo  tbhye  whoa  atrangors  from 

Mtig  b^  ilpet  u»ti  pibnt  to  the  very  inor- 

Ih^  roW^  / A &w  diah  >uifico  to 

gp^  «ad  ^0^  ?i^fU}mJotudy^;MaC  In  rnotion,  aod  ifthtMT  hjei  w 

^ helir^nh^  it ih  them  lido  Woolen  iniurth.  These 

;Vqaaye*i  «?U!isr  Of  ihab-  afo  hf^l>r  thiv^  to  mphtioit  in  eoufnjeUon  with 
admtied.  the  hntfepatj^l  the  claasieol  eoii  of  jf4ly  v hut  aa  all  llie  world 

omige^lpr^s  abii  iiinitbjf  dif«ol»«^  in  4?hher  iHiiuev  dr  wi«liiW  U»  lulhei:,  I ajn  eurtr 

Fli(»reode,  wauiif#  like  f- ^ jianloii  me.  for  .wurltuiiii^  few  thingte 

nf  a CondblGi’(4tioiiR  df  pot  u^mdly  to  he  Ira^s  fir  guide-h^mlLs; 

iioaUh.  The  chief  ph|r»ta  fe  te  olnftht  % awnny  Tim  dtett^uiiou  of  fho  houv^w  mid  palatev  j& 
lap^X.  Ihnm  «fo  anth,  and  the  gimie.  as  at  ?Ari»,  into  sfoiHes 

they  eotainand  hi^hpf  pricea  in.  #•on^^e^iU04u^e;  farndtee^  onlyltlmy  mreiy 
The  iTUtfe  lh?^t  tfej  bunted  ItaUimeiimato  is  and  leas  seldom,  pOfterHv  It  is  yeiy  jhinvu^^ 

heyei-kiewwheit  therefore;  to  timl  a friend  afte^  havdug  fdhnd  hit 
you  am  bA;  ^hpd  ^ It  weeps  and  hbu^.  No  one  pretendsi  to  know  fho  m.unei^  of 

TCttilea  in  Ou  llm  shady  side  of  the  street  % for  each  corner  has  a separtiti*  chxistenv 

tiue  «tr«ei  yhh  on  the  sunny  side  »ng/  Thb  hpases  througlKmt  the  ^ty  arc.  rujim-t 

TOftsled.  Tha  hrwte  Fooing  is  nio^t  Wrod  iVoui  pii^  Pp  to  ten  t;huu«ii ndv  aft . 

lo  be  Xn  s must  kof'p  con-:  ami  as  tho  Smoft  is  not  dways  a 

fttaatly  cm  the  yi(r  utt'  to  stop  the  nnmorniw  coldst ! a strs^vgeris  grenily  puzilod  Wliorv  to  begin 
fbeumatismftg  fevers,  and  pleu  W!.^  that  are  lIo5it«  ddb  fhu  hrmse  iound^  he  haa 

mg  about  tn  the  ahnu^phtTo,  fnefore  they  «jau  l dwr,  by  the  side  of  wlUch 

tda  ft  lodgment  in  your  body  rdUlikb  a eiimati?  he  folds  a row  of  heJla^  one  an^ 

that  ke(ipa  one  in  a constant  l\i»k  Tbewi  are  Wormg  twodt^h  apartmnnt, 
some  so  hm^Uahle  that  the  ittr»n^yer  rem  ab^dn^  Thesir  tiella  communicoto  with  the  differ- 

hmWoilf  wUherot  reserve  to  thyir  keeping^^  ;>iii  kdtie»St  »ud  hrom  tlmui  descoiid  sfout  wirea 

no  thoiight  for t he  epuijn^^  aijd  we  Icooiing  th  tlw j door  latcK.,  parsing  «ohmthnes  o«ts)ihj  of 

whhrnit  ainipiefon  tire  :^aVe|'Ql  Ineezc,  Whelher  it  ifo;  SottJiiHixncs  every  house 

be  tbit  wf  With  thetn  h^  fUv  a|?peAraocW  tVIhe^; 

a cttiTCDt  iahot  wiliji  ilb  to  the  hut 4hdh^  Wlst-^-one  of 

man  fmh^,;hur  d^  foise  Xte  wrrj?^iX4  indU 

to  its  smtiinit^  is  iKo  cUmate  of  llic  ^nd  yniffoid  ynux^Jtdf  hitknunlight^ 

Hawaiian:  gipup;,  the  tiul  ihg  ’Uiottv  ik  ^ entRij^ 

amateuia  of  n purAatihwpherftj^  nsati  yaUit  gertdcMauNr.hou^.  A t^ 

The  foifkritare  in  goriopil  from  an  imnieadiUTable  distoice  ohove  ^ 

menls  appears  to  have  migrated  tiither  Crim  the  i ‘‘  wliit’a  therb  (*’  Yon  leifpond^*  a hiendv ' or  a 
*'tn<iisomr  of  Pari^,  you  wish  lor  bo  vpiaggisA  If  It  be 

houses  pf  Ia>hdon,  after  haviuj^  ton  tuened  nut  orj^  yoa  have  foi^olieii  pa.  bring  yoo? 

their  doors  as  unfit  for  furt to  swide.  Tho 1 mo^  grope  your  wOy  Up  «h  ■ 

tempts  at  niMlto®  ^d  tunbellisfuiMnit  are  moum^^  juid 

foUyludicrous;  but ftsthc  etaiidtodfto  A^  | toyv  ^ have  often^  tlon^*  hedt^  m^sjt 

for  home  ttot  doepalr^  ipeji  d}^. 

ably  lowered  hpfote  ho  hn-  vh^ivs  yond  your  nose,  . fXh^  uoi  Ut  light  thA 

these  thmgft  with  A ' tou'ctos-r-tho,  ffe: 

tably  phfcfli  for  to  tiiarisions,  ; Yto: 

Habits  omittiug  fthnie  to  tlfo 

ttvmto  of  to  tto  at  laefe  ftnd 

cbefo.dtoW^'N^W^  the  elc^atiop  yiihrd^itoi  tttnik^ 

celcfitiad  <;uiU»to  morc;diS^pJistiiig  ttmr Orop- 

ftitd  Unt';  / * hah  omoitg 'iWto  tofoiX  about  for  o ^11^(1? y^ ^ in  that  eeaiehv 

■ayagOs. » are  »een.  m ttofototiptot  A voice;  wit hinh^  iir  A ogaio, 

he  plao^w.  Wto^’v/to  yonrti  ,haft  an 

*«iMi  iheir 

tioTi  ofpubto^to^ito^:  x^ppeftde  side 

pxctetomg  totoktobhg  the  toVtotvAtr  i df  to  BiTaol>  j to  You  praiar 
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W-t’t  biUi'fit  l)4)iic,v“s  uj'  uiuly 

taitifijr  t'O  tiini  in  Iuh  lair  the 

diffiqulties  atti?niling  4 dv^meslic  explora^ 

so  weti  uiiderstooiJ,  that  nails  ajre  cojrmiclnrnd  as 
honored  when  returned  at  the.  Casino  or  kw^  ot 
tiie  public  Tendejsyoua*  An  Italian  talks  very  lit- 
tic  about  his  liinno. 

There  are  some  neat  and.  well  famished  ajuirt^ 
inenls  at  Florence,  hut  to  N found,  they  rnuM 
be  diligentlj  sought.  Tiu^  fiverag^  of  kneh  cw 
iBtm«g*-rs  occupy  are  as  f jiaye 
two  prices,  acconU'ng  the  mniuer  |uw' 

ing  but  half  the*  rate  of  wiuterr-  Aa 
in  a palace  of  froth  lu  pr 

rDoiii»>>  lUrrusHod,  mcluilih^'^eer^n^^  wdh 
a kitcUon  aiuplp  /enough  toy  a 
privilegi*  of  a '^atf  jeti^  hiKj‘  .dof^  i mon  th: 

A fe  e^nal  pi  E ruud 

Stattw  cuffihiijy < A parltPet ttii  of c 
pTfittip^ionj^  sht^iih/r  iiOd  chet^dhre  more 

easily  Vpraripcil,  hot  oudu^lt  4Vt: ; h , family, 
abounds  ft»fty  ildUars  ih'T  month 

for  the  Walter.  A bachelor  can  fiml  pibwablc  ac.^ 
cominodatione  as  low  hve  doUtirSf  srtid  obtain 
by  the  yiTur  a hue  suite  of  rt^urts  niifuwishod  for 
hfty  dollaTs.  The  host  eUuations  in  new  bouses, 
including  nK»deru  improv^nhnd^i  brtthrTUuiua.  dec  , 
can  be  liad  for  about  thrice  tltat  sum.  BtU  ihcrc  ; 
is  a Fioreidmu  maxim  which  stf angers  would  do 
wt-jl  to  kqf?p  in  mind.  your  liuuac  the  tirsr 

year  lo  yojir  enemy,  the  pccond  to  y our.acquaint' 
ajtu'ts  and  Ibe  third: to  your  friend.’^  A uvav  Iphw v 
from  the  mPdb  lieing  cousidered 

unwholesome,  H a long  .tiiuo  t«  dr^ 

Villa*  In  the  summer  they  kfc 

coTjuloftAhfc  damp  and  chilly 

W"here  ai^  dmilt  almost  exclusively,  pf , 

jpuwe  and  tuurtar,  witK  a eujf)ioae  provisicm  ofcur;; 
ihU  fnnk  be 


Thcdharketi^  \vc}Vauppii>d  dJf  iw  At 

the  lialflj?  arid  yowtaunurts  a br^khist  i^^^ 

Ccntkf  iuul  a l^md  IfUougti  dW^S;  liUrtJrthlCf . 
At  the  taldp  d^hitP  of  htstife*  ii^x- 

ceUent  meal  at  thaf  Bnl;  (or  ifto^ r , w i6 
avoid  the  attndyatHiC4f>u^  .rf  p!xn'idfng;<clr 
the  ■ ‘ pdldb^'  /^pk«*  pf 

eveiy  qunfify  arbl 

in  any  pa^  of  the  city.  For  one  dolfsr.  isud  a 
quartet  |ieT  day  , a friend  of  mme  w jor  w pil  swrri  j^d 
fut  fivcjjiersQns  with  a dinmr  confettng  of 
three  coufaes  of  fUcat,  several  ofytget8.ui^ 


arid,  a dcskcTt  of  pastry  and  iHrst  CjloXhtog 
muet  ottier  articlo^  aie  cheaper  than  .in  the  fluificd 
$?tatos,  and  the  8er\  ice«  of  iKe  'bc#t  profeewnjn^  hi 
muiJici  laxigyiag^;  itnd  education  gv;ner^ 

.he  hsd  for  abudf  ; Ih 

>me  cap  |o  Florenthie 

.sharp  vrint^  Jt  nr^kev;  y*rrq 

that  you  the 

lose  of  that 

lire  the  muro^^aggroiaVin^  being  ihm.<?cwis«*iy , 

Fluroncc  is  t?fe  city ; 

This  not  alt  TIvera  is  anoUiur  arcno^'^ntJC 
which,  ae,  it  i’?  the  I'XcJnyi'v.n  property  of  pretty 
womens  rnacutiou  tb^t  they  rnay  p^ibrewi^^ 

It  is  fUJ  bad  io  mihy  oi^bift  Enthjii»ayi- 

there  ie  in  it  suUirfhi^ynOrt^  |udt«^ous  aX  rfut^ 

cijce  than  cltii^^bcrn. . ,.  . - 

Faslubai  Udis  die  Mick,  w tii?si  they 

mu^t  ttut  walk.  The  streets  geiio'e^i Y awe*  m toOi 
oninYi tirig  a cunditiem  for  sneU  ar^6peiratibn  w 
iskirts  are  to  be.  umpinyed^  and 

utii  y nf  toade  he  ^yurtf  BcsirdltY 

pHfchv  f hat  iliev' inteiidpA  Utdy  fur 
auil^beggat», . l^ciY  are  a few  pla^  where  €li4"y 
might  walk  ime  it  not  for  th♦^  aboiumaidc  ha.lfu'U 
tif  Sie tiiafe  population.  Fc*rc{gti  ladios  tit?qitex*lly 
hitrjiipt  it;  and  it  k furgivcti  In  them  % tffc 
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m 


(4^  <Mr<  of  Mo;f^  t^fccij^  ojut 

ifomea  «a|« 

' K 4i  Wf  fifiii; 

■^>*  feif  oniUt^jiy  Attr&c^<>if«f  ^attempt  ^r 

h^ri^J'f f/  PtM  oihet$  pt  ii^  9eiy 

watt  V^r£€^4% 

’^xt  if«iif(l  It  will 
<>e  pi^  x>lkef^ 

ee^xaf  When  sihe  ekp^ta  it, 

j^^md  bdp4jrf«rtJ:  <!lawf!c  i>t  p*txstiut  ♦ud^ptiljr 
tijs  w^ljfi  ’lArtJ  fecc  right  ixod^ff  hcf  hiyrm(»t,  makici 
iV  xasiok  fcifr’s,  cries  **  of  tottw  ««cli  itlt«41igtMc 
scnistfL  cfT  crnnpUtuettisiieT  wifli  i **isatn'*^tfiQm& 
^quarty  loviug  CpirhrU  and  walk*  mnocrttly 
witlii  tzk  IiUAnAs  ia  hii^  {^k<f^*,  iM^fo^ 
khinc'ui  ha»  Wi  :ni!>r  to  ium^  ipi« 

, i f sbc  >^!icape  iw/Vff  k 


tlusesp^emc  xnaj  Tt^aciedi  hy  inaitatiiag  tbtt 
aiitptc  <>f  f.fe^  floW^tinc^i^^«^ 

'‘•jLttt^^.tiic  rat’C ■■  ianH  '■  '^oa  af«4y  :^diiBfp»i4'ft*« 

to  -sip,:.  4tiWf^  Hjic  it  an  .itnpar- 


4>thfr  oycx'  cHfter  capitofev  H k in  ihn 

4tu»Hi  iosl  Irtl^  ctytraf;slpensn^  Wri^-tlrah.  Otr 
:^rt  sAker  <rf'  phcea  betmcti 

P^rik  *4i(i  Klu9<€n)^  ia  thc^  of  boudc- 

<fi4abk»  tlttis  to  keep  a itawiagti  iu  tlw 
enpit*lofTn;^ny.y^^  ' /■  ; ':;-.^;«f-,- 

f bear  I*  «(U{  aocnh^  mdi^iui^^ 
a farnitj  |o  ^ntnr  VrUbip  tb/i  t^anne/i  ci rrit* 
m iBa  it  a Bii*  iii  ibc  Porgtifo^ 
-Rlitfi'fiad  «a  .noblci' '■'  ^Vf  ,- 
it  i afcfAngvf  a Ibinl  1^0?  lh»y  4 
ratio  *4iMWh»  b>  cv.rfy  \iilng 
it  fi4^  ^ oiittff  aiHair-  Qito  jbUndrKl  OJfi4 

^olkn  wAI 

pay  cotfl  i>f  a tc^4oft  of  rikmttis^  aad 


':4>3:kc'4J70o.^^i 

k W^bcd  lijtd  -l^bc  iHiitlw 


dbaRblo^itt  iit.ilkn  Wb  f?WHK>n  ppi;  to  jbi  at 
wodd  gwa  ^irybo 

aa'.'^t^'  X^^y-  -yitiUaj . 

cbat,  iaf^Kf  partake  of  t^freshiiHUU;  tnm  their 
hack*  npun  t^hfr  ia  thcol  Benpit  town  by 

«>r  beia^^  I ^bf iiji  V tko  of  feebioa  »?iyr  i&gy; 

irid  Ici  dy  4 I thiKat,t tho  k ttn^^  ^kfi  ccortonilotf 

^W  it  tiio  isitpki^ 
fw^jff  t it-  43  a mott.  timui^ing  one  from  iht 


'■'to' 


ihd ; . iwi  a •, \;  tin 6 


n»jp  by  ihftir  pHw^iy^^^  j lacto*  m 

dimwit Ya>m  toir  iinpcrUh^ 

<wji})M»  all  by  ibw^notebtec# 
to  tvntple  Aiid  tFiisla4i<s4,^ 
jdoate  nil  fipm  rafity 
tatt^  5/ 

jfM.  ^^alro  is  to  OfMiKinmtwl  that  wbik  oik 
, t>f  the  boke.$  If  tfnigr 

• --^^-*4  -U. 

whiiflt 
jirntwi^ 


1 at 

j th©  objkn.  of  Utewh^ce.  It  0 rueroly  ah 
■,  If  an  opont, 'it  attracia  ktonfidti  iefhty  ‘ 


gtoi  ito 

>v5p:e  witb  tboni  th»jy 
for  itorr  patwjonV  tor  a 
! 1 talkiiH  twiy ; frraro- . 
tanyboanlj^  They 
amt  eteprx  Tag- 
otmed  ihem  array  bigbWy 

waa  the  petikto^t  ber 

and  tor  lirrt^  Bjnrcd  in 

A •i.'>#^,.tfalr'toij‘  thtMidtod ■ tto  Iiouwr, 

Ktiuist  keep  3 it^ht  virov<^,  g?v  c*M».  Halato  lipa  wen?  all  in  tiolont  ewinrao- 

whatcTer  viw»#>iU»ot.  ibvo»  toBk  FJortoce^  la  [unn  in  aUguartersi.  No  olopuefiioe  couiJ  haToox  ' 
Vot.  vill  ■-^•No. • - -.  .v<  . 
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cited  the  susceptible  Florentines  to  half  such  a 
pitch  of  **  furore^*  as  her  legs.  Bouquets  as  large 
as  wine-barrels  were  precipitated  upon  the  stage, 
their  numerous  ribbons  fluttering  gayly  in  the 
air  as  they  fell,  like  the  pennants  from  a mast- 
head. She  fairly  staggered  under  their  weight. 
On  <nie  occasion,  the  prima  donna  having  vainly 
essayed  to  carry  off  a monster  bouquet,  gracefully 
drew  it  behind  the  scenes  by  its  ribbons,  courtesy- 
iiig  as  she  backed  across  the  stage,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  spectators.  At  Maywood’s  benefit 
it  took  three  carriages  to  cany  away  the  floral 
avalanche  tumbled  at  her  feet. 

There  arc  nine  theatres  and  operas  in  the  lit* 
tie  city  of  Florence,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Perg(fla,  of  no  pretensions  to  fashion  or  elegance. 
The  CoGomero  is  a very  humble  and  unsuccess- 
ful imitator  of  the  Theatre  Fran^aise  at  Paris. 
At  all  there  is  a price  of  entry,  in  addition  to 
which  another  sum  is  demanded  for  seats  not  in 
the  parterre.  There  are  two  operas  where  the 
Tuscans  can  listen  to  the  music  of  Mozart,  Ros- 
sinit  or  Donnizetti,  for  five  cents,  and  the  cheap-  j 
est  of  the  theatres  did  provide  a night’s  entertain-  I 
inent  for  a trifle  less  than  three  cents,  oommenc-  j 
ing  at  eight  and  terminating  past  midnight. 

It  is  at  the  opera,  perhaps,  that  the  attention 
is  first  drawn  toward  a society  which  ranks  in 
the  annals  of  Roman  Catholic  benevolence  second 
only  in  good  works  to  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. Not  un frequently  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
.Maywood’s  marvelous  pirouettes,  the  sharp  tone 
of  a bell  strikes  upon  the  ear.  All  listen.  If  it 
i*ounds  but  once,  it  is  tfa^  signal  of  an  ordinary 
iiccident;  if  tw.ee,  a grave  casualty;  if  three 
limes,  a death.  It  is  the  bell  of  the  Misericordia. 
From  all  parts  of  the  house  spectators  rise  one 
by  one,  and  abruptly  leave.  Probably  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  you  are  conversing,  if  an 
Italian,  excuses  himself,  takes  his  hat,  and  de- 
parts. The  audience  turn  again  toward  the  stage, 
and  in  a minute  the  interruption  is  forgotten. 

The  society  of  Misericordia  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  charities  with  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  blessed  the  world.  It  took  its  rise 
in  1244,  when  the  plague  ravaged  Europe.  For 
six  centuries  it  has  maintained  its  existence,  true 
to  the  holy  principles  of  its  original  founda- 
tion, a perhaps  without  a parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity.  It  represents,  in  different  pro- 
portions, the  aristocracy,  the  liberal  arts,  and  the 
|)eople.  The  artisans  of  Florence,  moved  by  the 
contagions  that  desolated  their  city,  leaving  mul- 
titudes of  sick  without  succor,  and  of  dead  with- 
out burial,  were  the  first  to  conceive  the  sublime 
idea  of  its  institution.  The  wealthy  added  their 
donations,  and  the  society  soon  took  rank  among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  charity. 

The  Brethren  of  Pity,  or  the  Misericordia,  are 
under  the  direction  of  seventy-two  members, 
tailed  Capi  di  Guardia”  (chiefs  of  watch). 
These  regulate  the  works  of  charity,  the  admin- 
istration of  its  revenues,  which  are  considerable, 
laid  the  distribution  of  alms.  They  are  composed 
of  ten  prelates,  fourteen  nobles,  twenty  priests, 
and  twenty-eight  artisans.  Under  their  imme 
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diato  orders  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  gior- 
nanti,”  or  journeymen,  secular  and  ec^siasticaL 
Forty  of  these  are  always  on  service.  There  are, 
besides,  inscribed  on  their  lists  voluntarily,  the 
names  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  other  breth- 
ren, called  ^^buonevoglie,”  whom  they  can  call 
upon  at  any  moment  to  assist  in  their  charitable 
labors. 

The  oflke  of  the  Misericordia  is  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  £ach^  brother  on  duty  keeps  there, 
marked  with  his  name,  a box  containing  liis  h!ack 
robe,  which  covers  him  from  head  to  foot.  They 
are  such  as  penitents  formerly  wore,  vi  ith  opt^n- 
ings  only  for  the  mouth  and  eyes,  in  order  that 
the  incognito  of  charity,  recommended  by  Christ, 
shall  be  strictly  preserved.  As  soon  as  the  signal 
is  heard  that  their  services  are  required,  the  n>em- 
bers  on  duty  assemble  at  their  office,  assume  their 
inoumful  habits — wliich  no  one  can  see  for  the 
first  time  without  being  strangely  affected — re- 
ceive their  orders,  and  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
their  duties.  Some  are  required  to  cany'  the  dis- 
eased or  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  or  other  places, 
as  need  may  be.  Others  devote  themselves  to 
nursing  in  the  homes  of  the  ill  and  infirm  poor. 
They  often  pass  days  and  nights  at  their  bedsides, 
bestowing  upon  them  those  attentions  which  try 
even  the  constancy  of  friendship  and  the  affinities 
of  blood.  In  every  place,  at  any  hour,  wherever 
an  accident  calls,  a groan  is  heard,  or  there  are 
misery  and  suffering  to  be  relieved,  the  Brothers 
of  Pity  are  required,  by  their  voluntary  bond  of 
good  deeds,  to  bestow  their  aims  and  their  offices. 
It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  origin  of  the  poor 
victim,  or  whether  he  confesses  Christ,  Moses,  or 
Mohammed.  Their  charity  blesses  alike  ail  men, 
witiiout  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  They 
bury  the  unknown  dead,  carrying  themselves  the 
corpse  to  its  sepulchre.  The  scaffold  even  does 
not  repel  them  f^rom  fulfilling,  in  its  broadest  ex- 
tent, the  spirit  of  their  vows.  They  are  to  be 
found  at  the  latest  moment  beside  the  criminal, 
consoling  and  preparing  him  for  his  doom  ; and, 
after  his  head  has  fallen  under  the  ax  of  the  guil- 
lotine, gathering  up  lus  mangled  remains,  to  be- 
stow upon  them  a Christian  burial.  Priest  and 
Uyman,  noble  and  mechanic,  unknown  perhaps 
to  each  other,  and  unrecognizable  by  tbeir  near- 
est relatives,  bear  upon  their  shoulders  the  same 
litter,  containing,  it  may  be,  a poor  cripple,  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world  beside.  Knowing  his 
benefactors  only  by  the  uniform  which  proclaims 
them  to  be  ministering  angels  to  suffering  man- 
kind, he  prays  to  their  common  Father  alike  for 
all.  The  spectator  of  the  mournful  cortege,  be  bf 
prince  or  teggar,  respectfully  uncovers  his  bead 
as  it  silently  passes  along  the  street.  Often  when 
unknown  hands  have  home  away  the  head  cf  a 
family  to  the  succors,  poverty  too  offen  denies  to 
her  children  under  their  own  roofs,  or  perhaps  to 
his  burial,  the  afflicted  mother  finds  that  the  same 
hands  have  left  behind  them  alms  that  will  nour- 
ish her  through  her  first  sorrows,  and  Unger 
ever  in  her  grateful  memory. 

The  Grai^  Puke  is  a member  of  the  society, 
more  in  name  than  in  action,  though  he  is  said 
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io  tii&  h<4}U^  j^idl  this 

L««d«icle  of  {Kfhijud  liim  & <4^ 

1^  bis  rauk  f)^  eke 

B at,  a,»  witii  evt’tjy  other  crfootiu*  of  tojw^  ii«e^ 
ful  0JS  it  unilouhtWt^*  and  iReBfa!|^  tlie  W)4fbc»t 
iRubx^uiiiiji^,  is  r<»yt  walioat^i^  It  was 

«i>5rtuhluilieU  daroig  period  of  jgreal 
Itjy,  v^heii  buuiaa  naiUfe  ehrsMik  j^dMghted  ffom 
&bVvdat:u«  U vtnA  ealfed  upu«  to  j^jHam.  The 
tiek  lilbod  bad  theij . jpwex#  ^e»jth  kaul 

a alike  teebUv  v^hile  taiserVj  dtytJ^e,  aud^ 
jriotoil  la  their  career  of  prodi*- 

^rairy  aod  death.  The»  religion  intervpn^,  ar»d, 
w ilk  ^ parablo  of  th«J  5auia/it  an,  rekiudied  in 
IHo  heitrt  of  immuiuty  that  ardent  love  kf  tW 
coiJJcoap  heigbliOT  which  led  to  tho  holiest  nra.%' 
in  eharil^^  aihi  inotit  touching  jseif-aijruigalJon  Uiip 
'iiBi^orU  h^  ^ yoi  wi»rii»fied  on  so  comprehensive 
;s  scale.  Its  boneiiU  during  pi*r«tiJence  are  incal- 
^uiabje^  hei^ti^je  it  is  during  srr&sonj  whew  orvlio-, 
ary  btuierolench  failti,  th^  iU  auMiwe. 
iafeo  Iheir  lidXipiut  flight,  'i'hcj  lead  the  &criura 
l>opc  of  h.ou«4mty,  and  cheerfully  jxKiirut  the 
lireoi^h  to  contest  with  death  in  Us  moiit  ojijiail- 
fug  fofuw  their  right  to  ^ve  its  v iciiiia. ' Sht 
wltert  Bie,  w/Midtrfihds  UV  usual  eoiirrw,iher/rdift:iry 
vOesuUmeiU?  pf  hnittan  hrotherixC'iMl  Iht 

lj?t)  lo  Ihcix  uatutjfl  action;  CorporatiuhH  in  he- 
ficvoleucct  os  in  cpniincrcc,  tend  to  ^enk«U  in>- 
r^vKiual  rcjfjViiaMhility  hr  enlerpme.  if  aii  am- 
idunl  ot^ciusvit  is  farh  indeed  that  Hie  sjnfRjrer  diws 
not.  hml  a.  Samaritan,  among  the  s)^hipatiuxing 
urotwi,  pnimpt  to  bind  yp  his  waunJa.  Bni 
shy  did  a,  hrolhcrHif  tho  Misericortlia  be  at  handr 
.fee.  aooiiUs  the  victim  with  oil  from  lus 
nnd  thus  seals  him  ns  his  own.  Thy  njrigbhars, 
disburdened  of  the  cdthpasaoumde  calls  of  rheir 
own  eofiscienv?e4Pt  to  inti^T^  for  he  is  nn' 
longf^  X Waid'  Upbhtbo  aho  of  hum ohUyvhut  a 
wreck  in  bf  his  apiritoal  ^nd  medictnai 

wndf>rwruef»:  The  brother  hasiehii  in  give  the 
4ilarm  to  hi3  asaibrants,  but  it  jsomeiimea  ha^>cns 
thit  hefare  they  have  to  don  Iheir  habits 
And  atriveat  thn4idenf  thesn&mthehhs  |i 
byymtd  the  TCdcH  of  th«?if  help.  Howtiver,  these 
e?isua^it^  Ufe  >f  ^ occtitwnce,  and  it  ikdiytlift- 
tut  il  henevulcuco  would  tm 

: found  •hctt!^>,^;03^4'^^'  'hV- thc . wanU  of  Tascany-^ 
habituated  n«  it  is  lo  Jifie  guidance  of  a lucrartrhy 
that  forhida  individual  at^iun  and  respoimddUiy, 
m malu^^  cml  And  reii^oiis  policy — ^han 
tlukt  pfactic(»I  hy  this  nignni?cii  nulUiO'Of  yharhy^ 

The  Tecgoia ; rehiiha  its  irouticy  iumd  briUiciiit 
atrerld  antU  near  '^dieh  it  seAUers  itself 

nman^lW  Varlb«f^"^)j!ns  rerrptibivSv 
^llielkFiorontBp  i>  mm*h  h<j«pilality  ^ 

A MUgular  feature  of  Florentine 
ieinpid’ihift  dh'uraclef^.  ddaewhere,  the  native 
lUeni  piwdfmim^icev  ^ «ine  itarib 

<,he  eclipiMid  by  the 

,«  uperior  Af  thoAe-  that  havn  wandered 

nUber  Jfiepr^eentaUveB  of 

. . ad  the  rtationh  oT  hw  thect  hi  iwx^ial 

rlyidi^,  4ta^yfo^  while 

fi.duli)g  ! tho  ■ the  ■ whole.  Cv:‘ynae' 


tmd  found  m oihfir 

cdtiefi.  \ 

Tho  tiohle«,  Imre  estahlwhed  Sjorrt  of  Club, 
called  the  Caa.khoii  W to  fine  sut^  of 

imme  iu  the  Puu<sa  .^aaia  Tftiiica.  Arty  stranger 
properly  rmiminiAidod  Woine  a tiy 

the  pajtont  of  i triflmg  fe«  to  the  henelVf  dfito 
fWryaidii..  Thtrre  i«  tm  rt^pius^t  or  . mdihgn 
room  ^ but  il  to  re^nde*^  ; 

voUi^  With  faeihtiM  to  hilhftTds.  Il  iS 

under  tim  patiHjk^iagv'  df  thu  0 * nod, 

duriiig  the  wintfvt  w'c-bkly  tmUi  are  Tim 

Couri  generally  to  of 

Uial  ctoy  g<*od  brtodi t ito  mto.ee  one  feel 

at  iipto.  The^'  fe/jrm  A tory  Agto^hfe  toditiOD  to 

Flottjnce. 

Tto  dhief  totaeikto  hbwew'r,  «re  to 
halls  a*  the  Putt.  The  wUlt 

Uhemiity,  ^P^‘>  hiA  \vto  and  T>«aulifuf  ' 

.vkto/ir  frei^rtolly*  ddfin  wcaaoiv 

to  iho  kocio^  of  hiifeia  s>f  invito 

to*  to  Ito  tudito  IS  sent  to  to 
mimater  when  to  lialfeare  io  oacur,  Aitd  be  ruto 
Jjtcn  thnino  o f to  C'^^dntryiiivn  v^flmia  he^  judges 
mutably  pr t^aertled.  Their  natocs  nw  sent 

ih  id  thfi  Gt^ihd  hihmulmriain.  The 
itoirig  dhlig^  to  apply 

him  jj^'rsoiwJlj *-  Thu  Chevalier  fcfinuri  is  dlway « 
pnihipt  ibt ; perfuto  ih/  ttw><8«  of  to 

Hm^acb  ivtoh  Iteioito  only  io  a fifpm- 

tottoivo  ofilieii  country.  Thuae  who  hm® 

(men  preabiued  go  freely  in  all  the  i^to  w Hhout 
foithpr  ce^lifeny.  The  ^Itonto 

not  yet  pretoit*^h  nAaenihfe  at  nine  o^etok  In  one 
of  to  hvhs,  whert«  toy  with  toli 
tos)  Ibe  ^ditoce  of  the  G rand  IhiliiOv  J^h  nk-  ^ 
tto  bak  k place  apart.  ThoGraud  £ldkd»  f totsi 
hig  to  aanal  kwkward  courtly  rtiqwette,  wImVIi 
nvj^dke*  to  l.e  ptnettih*  ; 

ed  Ur  the  attoro^ii,  arid  6^1  to  fiv/m  hw  proaw 
tocf^klka  rdumi  the  ciimfe,  h^riiig;  Mm  imme  of 
each  |U!c«oD,  arid  occOaioniMly  shopping  to  make 
Boflio  observatiem  The  whole  allair  is  v^iy 
quickly  disptolwjdf»  to  patok  hti  rry  off  t4i  the 
dmicjv,  which  fe  kto  great  aiumatmii  aa- 

Ml  f o’clock. 

^ in.  Eun>pe  fiorpaiwes  FloreTico  m to 
nmipitoeto  ol  to  tailets  (at  feast  so  it  h said) i 
to  to^*  to  as  ia  thn  toplaysuf 

unctof  In  viewing  tiict  elki 

on  4-  gtd^ 

Wtod  .ulppoAe  thot  each  Alone  pcM^sesaed  the  key 
of  AitoidinV  cave.  The  halls  of  iJje  Englfeh 
and  French  cooria  iimy  he  uiore  ImlJiant  in  toi> 
iauX  iwifiwhltt  but  fer  vMJciahilily  and  guml tote, 
tosc  of  the  Grand  Duku  stand  The 

diartn  of  Ihi lion  society  is  tlmt  It  immedfeiely 
melts  kH  rcttca-ve,  while  it  tchuna  a tone  of  chi  v- 
alrous  courtesy.  YoU  ere  Ufdvrnh  iu  «pto  of 
yourself^  when  once  the  proeeutaitiiirt  is 
It  is  really  delightfui  to  see  the  exsy  famiimitiy 
Ilf  the  be»t-»faT«4  ItaliAus  woidUg  ^h^SfdVen.  . 
is  not  elaborate,  Uke  Uml  of  Frenchmen,  takluff 
its  cue  from  the  bead,  but  is  a genuine  insptiWr 
tioif  of  the  heart  T^rsitol  arc  not,  to  ‘ 
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cmpha«is  that  all  but  upsets  the  recipient,  and  I 
makes  him  as  learful  of  meeting  a “ good  fellow”  | 
at  he  would  a mad  dog ; but  are  given  with  all 
the  delicacy  and  grace  of  young  girls.  Our  ways, 
to  be  sure,  are  not  like  their  ways,  and  we  rather 
Bhrink  from  a whiskered  and  mustached  exquis- 
ite, who  after  knowing  us  one  day  calls  us  by 
our  Christian  name,  on  the  second  “ ray  dear,” 
and  upon  meeting  after  a brief  separation  rushes 
into  our  arms,  landing  an  affectionate  kiss  plump 
on  our  lips,  hugging  us  in  the  mean  while  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a just-accepted  lover.  Despite 
this  risk,  however,  there  is  about  them  an  unde- 
finable  courtesy  which,  without  meaning  or  cost- 
ing hiuch,  or  savoring  even  of  English  “home” 
hospitality,  fills  up  the  chinks  of  social  intercourse 
admirably,  and  makes  a smooth  surface  often  out 
of  very  unpromising  materials.  Possessing  lively 
imaginations,  quick  perceptions,  and  great  elas- 
ticity of  spirit,  with  a natural  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ftil  in  whatever  they  study,  they  give  an  Epicurean 
relish  to  society  more  delicately  flavored  than  the 
sparkling  tone  of  France,  so  like  its  own  cham- 
pagne. They  are  proud,  sensitive,  and  trifling, 
but  in  their  anger  courteous,  and  if  they  waste 
time  it  is  gracefully  done.  The  more  I see  of 
Italian  character,  the  highef  the  estimate  I put 
upon  its  moral  and  intellectual  capacities.  If  it 
does  not  correspond  to  our  standard,  charity  re- 
quires us  to  ask  why.  When  wc  have  penetrated 
the  spell  that  makes  it  what  it  is,  wo  prize  our 
own  institutions  the  more,  and  pray  for  the  time 
when  Italy  shall  throw  off  her  bonds,  and  contest 
on  t'(pjal  terms  with  the  free  nations  of  earth  for 
that  moral  supremacy  which  alone  constitutes  true 
greatne.8S. 

A TRUE  STORY  OF  AN  ACTRESS. 

The  early  recollections  of  my  life  are  all  very 
pleasant  ones.  I rememl>er  a low,  old  par- 
sonage-house with  somewhat  homely  furniture ; 
but  abundance  of  books  and  flowers,  and  ringing 
with  the  voices  of  many  children.  I remember 
“the  room  where  I was  bom,”  against  whose 
windows  the  acacia-tree  rustled,  and  where,  in 
spring,  the  air  came  in  laden  with  the  sweet 
breath  of  the  clustering  lilacs  without.  I remem- 
l>er  every  nook,  and  tree,  and  stone  about  that  old 
place ; and  every  face  among  its  inhabitants ; for 
though  ray  father  died  when  I was  very  young, 
and  we  left  our  happy  village  to  return  to  it  no 
more,  the  varied  scenes  of  my  succeeding  years 
Itave  blotted  out  no  features  of  my  childhood’s 
home,  and  are,  many  of  them,  but  vaguely  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  while  the  memories 
of  childhood  stand  out  fresh  and  bright  as  the 
objects  in  a newly-painted  picture. 

In  this  little  sketch  I propose  giving  the  his- 
Urry  of  one  who  dwelt  for  some  time  in  our  vil- 
lage, mid  whose  gentle  face  and  mournful  story 
tnudo  a deep  impression  upon  me  as  a child,  and 
eveji  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

I was  necessarily  ignorant  of  mneh  that  I am 
now  going  to  relate ; but  I knew  enough  to  feel 
that  she  was  lonely,  and  deserted,  and  unhappy, 
and  this  was  suflikient  to  awaken  the  warmest 


feelings  of  interest  in  the  heart  of  any  child.  The 
story  is  no  fiction,  but  a plain  sad  fact ; and  1 
shall  give  the  particulars,  as  1 have  since  heard 
them,  without  varnish  or  alteration,  only,  of 
course,  substituting  fictitious  names  for  those  of 
the  real  actors  in  the  tale. 


Effie  Leigh  was  the  only  ehild  of  a small  and 
respectable  farmer  in  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties. She  was  endowed  from  her  infancy  with 
a rare  and  delicate  beauty,  a talent  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature  for  music,  and  a sweet  and 
thrilling  voice ; all  which  gifts  seemed  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  fortunes  to  which  she  was 
bom. 

Fanner  Leigh  and  bis  wife  were  plain-spoken 
country  people,  neither  of  them  very  young  at 
the  time  of  the  child’s  birth ; and  a beholder,  look- 
ing first  at  that  rough,  honest  pair,  and  then  at 
their  delicate  little  girl,  might  almost  have  be- 
lieved in  one  of  the  old  tales  of  the  neighborb€K>d, 
that  their  offspring  had  been  changed  in  its  cradle, 
and  a little  radiant  fairy  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  little  Effie,  however,  throve  like  any  other 
mortal  child ; and  at  fifteen  had  grown  into  one 
of  the  fairest  young  creatures  it  was  possible  to 
behold.  Her  parents  were  justly  proud  of  her ; 
and  often,  when  some  grand  lady  would  look 
from  her  carriage,  and  turn,  and  gaze  again  at 
their  girl’s  faultless  face,  or  as  she  sang  in  the 
little  church  on  Sundays,  and  the  fine  company 
in  the  Squire’s  pew  turned  their  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment toward  the  gallery  from  whence  her  rich 
young  voice  poured  forth  in  its  fullness  of  child- 
ish devotion,  they  would  sigh  to  think  how  few 
advantages  it  was  in  their  power  to  aflbrd  ibcir 
daughter ; and  that  all  her  richness  of  beauty  and 
genius  must  be  hidden  in  the  lowly  village  where 
she  was  bom.  lu  their  simple  affeetton  they 
longed  to  send  forth  their  fair  young  flower  into 
a world  that  could  appreciate  her  better  than 
their  own.  They  knew  not  then  how  far  better 
it  would  have  been,  bad  she  thus  died,  in  ibe 
promise  of  her  unspotted  youth,  upon  her  mo- 
ther’s breast ! 

When  Eflfic  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  by 
a strange  chance  their  wishes  were  destined  to 
be  fulfiltcd. 

One  summer  day  the  girl  was  sitting  out,  as 
was  her  wont,  at  work  in  the  little  farm-house 
garden;  and  half  shaded  from  the  obeervalion 
of  the  passers-by  under  the  shady  branches  of  a 
large  old  pear-tree.  As  she  worked,  her  voice 
broke  out  in  one  of  its  richest  melodies.  Note 
after  note  succeeded,  each  clearer  and  more  bird- 
like than  the  former  ones.  She  scarcely  follow  ed 
the  simple  air  she  was  singing ; but  her  sweet, 
wild  cadences  seemed  actually  overflowing  from 
the  music  of  her  own  soul. 

The  good  dame,  her  mother,  sat  spinning  be- 
fore the  bouse  door ; but  turning,  ever  and  anon, 
to  gaze  upon  her  darling.  As  she  did  so  for 
about  the  twentieth  time  in  as  many  minutes,  she 
perceived  the  figure  of  a man  standing  in  the 
road,  half  concealed  from  view  by  the  tall  garden- 
shrubs,  but  evidently  listening  in  wonder  and  ad- 
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miration  to  the  voice  of  the  singer.  When  Effie 
concluded,  the  stranger  slowly  sauntered  on,  but 
in  a few  minutes  returned;  and  three  or  four 
times  in  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Leigh 
watched  him  pass,  and  repass,  and  gaae  up  at  the 
house.  He  was  an  ordinary  looking  lyan,  about 
fifty  years  of  age ; and  the  good  dame,  with  that 
discrimination  not  uncommon  among  persons  of 
her  class,  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  Effie's 
admirer  was  not  a country  gentleman.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  great  London 
theatres  taking  his  summer  tour ; and  never  was 
he  more  astonished  than  when,  in  walking  down 
the  humble  street  of  an  obscure  village,  he  heard 
a voice,  and  taste,  and  execution,  which,  his  long- 
tried  judgment  at  once  whispered  him,  might  do 
credit  even  to  London  boards. 

1 need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  part 
of  my  story.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Effie’s 
parents  were  delighted  at  the  offer  made  to  them 
by  the  London  manager,  of  educating  Effie  at  his 
own  expense,  for  the  stage ; nor  was  the  poor 
child  herself  long  proof  against  the  dazzling  pros- 
pects held  out  to  her-— of  brilliant  and  certain 
success. 

Within  a fortnight  all  necessary  arrangements 

were  over ; and  Effie  accompanied  Mr.  N , 

the  manager,  to  London.  At  the  end  of  a few 
months,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  extraor- 
dinary luck  in  meeting  with  his  young  protegUy 
whose  voice,  under  cultivation,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  surpass  even  his  own  high  expecta- 
tions. A new  surprise  awaited  him — her  talent 
for  acting  was  to  the  full  as  great  as  was  that  for 
music — and  this,  united  to  her  rare  beauty  (of 
which  even  I can  speak  of  the  faded  traces),  com- 
bined in  forming  a star,  whose  early  dawn  upon 
the  horizon  was  already  beginning  to  be  a theme 
of  interest  among  theatrical  circles  in  the  metrop- 
olis. 

Three  years  passed  away  since  Effie  l^ft  her 
home,  and  the  eventful  night  arrived  in  which  she 
was  to  make  her  debut  before  the  public.  She 
appeared  in  a character  which  was  well  suited  to 
her  bird-like  voice,  and  to  the  pure  style  of  her 
youthful  beauty.  There  arc  some  who  still  re- 
member her  on  that  occasion,  and  the  electrical 
effect  which  her  first  notes  seemed  to  take  upon 
the  entire  audience.  Her  success  was  undoubted 
and  complete. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  the 
worthy  old  couple  at  home  spelled  over,  in  the 
newspapers,  the  accounts  of  their  child’s  first 
appearance ; and  when  the  letter  arrived,  con- 
taining her  own  simple  history  of  her  triumph, 
their  joy  was  fairly  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
both  **  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept !” 

In  the  mean  time,  temptations,  of  which  they 
never  dreamed,  assailed  this  strangely  gifted 
being.  Adulation  and  flattery  from  the  highest 
in  the  land  were  offered  in  nightly  incense  at  her 
shrine — ^the  young,  and  noble,  and  fascinating 
were  at  her  feet.  But  her  fancy  was  yet  free ; 
and  all  the  riches  and  brilliancy  in  the  world 
could  not  tempt  that  fiiithful  young  heart  into  sin. 
She  even  received  one  or  two  honorable  offers  of 


marriage,  which  she  respectfully  declined ; and 
continued  devoted  to  her  profession,  and  the 
engagements  she  had  formed  with  Mr.  N . 

Elfie  Leigh  had  appeared  about  three  months 
before  the  public,  .when  a young  baronet,  whom 
I will  call  Sir  John  Hamilton,  returned  to  Lon- 
don, after  a lengthened  tour  on  the  Continent. 
He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  a man 
of  largo  property ; but,  like  all  his  race,  had  a 
singularly  haughty  and  forbidding  character ; and 
was  never  known  to  possess  an  intimate  friend. 
A night  or  two  after  his  return  he  went  to  the 
Opera,  and  listened  in  silent  rapture  to  the  young 
prima  donna.  The  fate  of  both  was  sealed. 

Very  soon  the  untutored  heart  of  Effie  Leigh 
throbbed  with  real  emotion,  as,  night  after  night, 
that  dark,  handsome  face  was  turned  upon  her  in 
speechless  admiration ; and  the  brilUant  Opera 
House  seemed  blank  and  lonely  until  she  fdt— ^ 
rather  than  saw — that  Sir  John  Hamilton  had 
entered  his  accustomed  place,  close  to  the  stage. 
Nor  was  he  less  moved.  The  gifted  singer,  and 
humble  farmer's  daughter,  had  inspired  him  with 
a genuine  passion,  before  whose  honest  influence 
the  pride  of  wealth  and  race  melted  like  hoar- 
frost in  the  sun.  He  knew  there  was  but  one 
way  in  which  Eflie  was  to  be  wooed  and  won ; 
and,  in  an  evil  hour,  Sir  John  Hamilton  made  her 
the  ofler  of  his  hand  in  marriage. 

Scarcely  believing  in  the  reality  of  her  happi- 
ness, the  poor  girl  accepted  him.  And  thus,  in 
a few  brief  months,  terminated  her  brilliant 
theatrical  career. 

An  enormous  sum  was  demanded  by  the  dis- 
appointed manager  to  compensate  him  for  Efiie’s 
broken  engagement,  and  paid  by  the  enraptured 
bridegroom.  The  marriage  took  place  immediate- 
ly; and  Sir  John  Hamilton  proceeded  with  his 
bride  to  Italy,  where  they  remained  for  some 
years. 

Little  is  known  of  their  life  during  this  period. 
Several  children  were  bom  to  them;  and  they 
went  seldom  into  society.  But  those  who  hap- 
pened to  meet  them  casually,  remarked  a great 
change  in  Lady  Hamilton.  The  bloom,  young 
though  she  was,  had  left  her  check,  and  there  was 
a look  of  care,  and  almost  fear,  upon  her  &ce, 
contrasting  painfully  with  the  radiant,  happy  ex- 
pression it  had  worn  before  her  marriage.  The 
brow  of  her  husband  was  more  gloomy — ^his  de- 
meanor more  cold  and  haughty  than  ever. . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  tliat  their  marriage 
was  a most  ill-assorted  and  unhappy  one ; and 
that  after  the  first  passionate  dream  of  his  love 
was  over,  Sir  John  Hamilton  bitterly  lamented 
his  alliance  with  a girl  of  neither  birth  nor  for- 
tune. 

Besides,  poor  Effie,  though  swe^,  and  gentle, 
and  gifted,  had  little  strength  of  mind ; and,  un> 
fortunately,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  her  stately 
husband  to  feel  herself  his  companion.  She  never 
shone  so  little  as  in  his  presence,  and  ho  became 
irritated,  and  his  pride  wounded,  at  seeing  how 
different  she  could  be  in  the  society  of  others. 
He  cursed,  again  and  again,  his  folly  in  marrying 
her,  and  ended,  aal  have  remarked,  by  going  into 
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no  society,  and  dooming  his  young  wife  to  a like 
seclusion. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  they  returned  to  En- 
gland . Efiie  btd  found  a new,  sweet  solace  in  the 
companionship  of  her  little  children ; and  in  that 
fond  tie,  and  the  love  $h€  sttU  felt  for  her  husband, 
forgot  the  world  and  all  she  might  have  been  in 
it. 

Shortly  after  their  return  she  gave  birth  to  an- 
other child.  On  each  occamon  before  she  had 
been  extremely  ill,  but  this  time  her  life  was  for 
many  hours  pronounced  to  be  in  danger.  A 
raging  brain-fever  ensued,  and,  when  slowly  she 
returned  to  life,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  her 
reason  was  alienated.  The  medical  men  gave 
some  hopes  of  her  ultimately  recovering  her  in- 
tellects ; but  said  that  all  would  depend  upon  the 
most  watchful  care  and  tenderness.  Her  mind 
was  probably  never  very  strong  ; and  the  sudden 
change  and  excitement  experienced  by  her,  as  a 
country  girl,  on  coming  to  London,  may  have 
heightened  the  natural  tendency.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  her  case  was  undoubted.  Lady  Hamilton 
was  now  but  a shattered  wreck  of  the  gifted,  daz- 
zling vision,  who,  as  Efiie  Leigh,  first  won  the 
item  heart  of  her  lord. 

And  now  I come  to  a part  of  this  true  tale,  so 
dark,  so  fearful,  that  I would  fain  pass  it  quickly 
by.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  man  who  had 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish  could  now  neglect  this 
helpless  being,  whose  infirmity  should  but  have 
formed  an  ailditional  claim  upon  his  tenderness  ? 
It  was  so.  Actuated  by  feelings  I do  not  attempt 
to  delineate.  Sir  John  Hamilton  removed  his  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  a sister  of  his  own,  and  went 
abroad  himself,  leaving  the  unfortunate  Efiie  at 

his  seat  in  shire,  with  very  scanty  menial 

attendance,  and  rwne  to  guide  and  control  her 
wandering  intellects.  She  had  no  companionship 
and  no  amusement ; but,  as  her  bodily  strength 
increased,  she  seemed  to  take  a pleasure  in  walk- 
ing alone  about  the  grounds  and  neighborhood, 
gathering  flowers— of  which  she  was  passionately 
fond — and  continually  singing  as  she  went  along. 
The  pitying  cottagers  often  heard  her  crying  for 
her  children,  and  her  greatest  delight  was  when 
she  could  persuade  some  humble  mother  to  intmst 
her  baby  to  her  arms.  She  would  then  sit  happy 
for  hours,  rocking  and  singing  to  the  inCsnt, 
though  often  choked  by  the  tears  which  fell  upon 
its  little  unconscious  face. 

So  two  years  passed  away.  Her  Jiusband  had 
never  once  during  that  time  come  personally  to 
see  her;  her  reason,  evidently,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  enfeebled  ; and  thus  her  neglect- 
ed life  wore  on.  She  had  no  relations  to  inquire 
about  her,  or  take  her  part  (her  parents — happily 
for  them — being  dead),  and  the  kinsmen  of  Sir 
John  H;imilton  were  not  people  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  low-born  wife,  even  had  he  been  a 
man  to  brook  such  interference. 

I must  tell  the  dark  sequel  in  a few  words. 
Unused  to  all  afiection,  that  poor  heart  warmed 
to  the  seeming  kindness  of  a stranger.  A human 
fiend  betrayed  the  reasonless  being  whom  God 
had  afliicted and  when,  after  a lapse  of 


three  years,  Sir  John  HamiiUm  suddenly  appeared 
in  his  proud  home,  it  was  to  find  Effie,  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  his  children — how  terribly  avenged ! 
in  bis  outraged  honor,  and  her  own  un- 
witting shame.  She  happened  to  be  gazing  (rain 
her  windqw  as  he  approached ; and,  recognizing 
him  in  a moment,  she  ran  from  the  house  to  meet 
him ; her  simple  face  lighted  up  with  strange  joy 
at  seeing  him,  and  all  unconscious  of  the  feaHul 
guUt  (not  her' 9 but  Ats)  of  which  her  altered  fig- 
ure told. 

He  held  her  from  him  Ibr  an  instant,  for  Ae 
would  have  dung  around  his  neck,  uttered  mic 
low,  deep  curse,  and  then  fiung  her  from  his 
hold.  She  fell,  fainting,  to  the  earth,  and  that 
night  in  one  of  the  neighboring  cottages — for  her 
husband  would  not  allow  her  to  be  carried  into 
his  house  again — her  miseralde  offspring  saw  the 
light. 

How  Lady  Hamilton  came  to  live  in  our  quiet 
little  viHage,  I never  knew.  She  lodged — with 
her  child — ^in  the  house  of  some  poorer  neighbors 
of  ours,  and,  os  these  latter  were  great  friends  of 
mine,  as  a child — from  the  circumstance  of  old 
Mrs.  Morrison  making  the  best  cakes  in  the  whole 
neighborhood — 1 used  to  hear  and  see  a good 
deal  of  their  unfortunate  lodger.  Her  mind  was 
then  entirely  gone,  but  she  was  perfectly  harm- 
less and  gentle,  and  grateful  for  any  little  kind- 
ness that  was  shown  to  her.  1 think  I see  her 
now,  dressed  in  a somewhat  fantastic  manner — 
often  in  white — and  sometimes  with  a few  natural 
flowers  in  her  bonnet.  Her  face  was  remarkably 
pale,  her  features  fine  and  chiseled,  and  her  ex- 
pression sweet,  though  vacant.  She  looked  very 
old  to  me,  but  I suppose  could  not  have  been 
much  more  than  thirty  when  she  first  came  into 
our  neighborhood.  The  unfortunate  little  child 
was  a lovely  boy,  with  long  fair  curls  and  blue 
eyes,  and  she  was  pleased  when  we  used  to  no- 
tice him  ; but  she  herself  declined  receiving  any 
visitors,  and,  indeed,  my  father  felt  that,  with  her 
flickering  intellect,  he  could  have  conferred  no 
benefit  by  attempting  to  offer  her  the  consolations 
of  religion.  She  came  occasionally  to  church ; 
and  I remember,  as  she  passed  the  reading-desk, 
would  turn  and  make  my  father  a humble  cour- 
tesy, and  then  pass  on  to  her  scat. 

None  of  her  family,  of  course,  ever  came  to 
see  her,  and  her  only  amusement  was  whoti  an 
Italian  organ-boy  passed  tlirough  the  village. 
She  would  make  him  play  all  his  tunes  before 
her  window,  and,  if  not  prevented,  would  have 
given  him  all  the  little  she  possessed,  in  return 
for  the  pleasure  his  music  had  afforded  her.  The 
poor  little  child  was  not  a great  deal  with  her. 
and  the  Morrisons  told  us  she  always  seemed  to 
regard  him  with  a doubtful  and  capricious  love, 
though  she  frequently  rambled  on  about  her  other 
children,  who,  she  thought,  were  all  dead,  in  terms 
of  the  most  dealing  affection.  Little  Cbaxlie 
Hamilton  (as  he  was  called)  did  not  associate 
with  the  other  village  children,  and  often — pity- 
ing his  loneliness — ^we  would  let  the  little  creat- 
ure join  os  in  our  walks^  when  all  his  delight 
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was  in  gathering  as  many  wild  flowers  as  he 
could  cany  for  ‘^Kis  mamma.*'  He  was  about 
six  years  of  age  when  we  left  our  home,  and  I 
have  never  heard  more  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Hamilton  or  her  child. 


FROZEN  AND  THAWED. 

Good  Doctor  WildenKahn,  a man  of  lowly 
birth,  whose  is^ories  are  much  liked  in  Ger- 
many by  lowly  readers — and  by  high-born  readers, 
too — has  written  certain  village  tales  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains.  Of  one  of  them  the  heroine  is  a poor 
little  lacc-worker,  Dorel.  I should  like  to  tell 
again  in  fewer  words,  what  I have  read  of  Dorel. 

She  worked  lace  into  elegant  patterns,  and  so 
did  many  of  the  girls,  her  neighbors,  on  a quaint- 
looking  parti-colorcd  pillow  : shifting  her  bobbins 
busily  with  nimble  fingers,  and  bending  over  them 
a pair  of  the  kindliest  black  eyes.  She  was  ill- 
paid  for  her  labor.  Indeed,  many  of  the  maids 
in  her  village — who  took  less  heed  of  thchr  earn- 
ings— fainted  sometimes  through  hunger  as  they 
sat  at  work.  Dorel  was  the  chief  help  of  her 
widowed  mother,  and  of  five  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  was  only  eighteen ; and,  though 
she  went  barefooted,  she  looked  like  a little 
princess  in  her  peasant  dress,  which  was  made 
up  of  tlirce  garments — a blue  chemise,  a red 
frock,  and  a neckerchief  white  as  a blossom. 

Gottlieb,  her  betrothed  lover,  was  a rough  peas- 
ant of  the  village  ; a joiner  by  trade,  who  inher- 
ited from  his  deceased  father  a house  and  little 
field,  and  was  proud  of  being  a freeholder.  The 
village  in  which  they  lived  is  a very  poor  one, 
high  up  among  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Gottlieb’s  nightly  visits  had  become  half- week- 
ly, or  weekly,  and  his  conduct  when  he  came  had 
grown  to  be  uncivil.  Dorel’s  mother  had  been 
courted  dliroreiitly  ; and  she  was  resolved  to  un- 
derstand the  suitor’s  conduct.  Dorel  pleaded  for 
him  that  he  had  always  been  good  to  her,  and 
that  she  would  rather  bear  with  him  patiently, 
until  the  evil  humor  passed  away.  Her  mother 
thought  a regret  before  marriage  better  than  a 
repentance  allcr,  and  resolved  to  speak  to  Gott- 
lieb ; only  slic  promised  that  she  would  speak 
privately,  and  not  in  Dorefs  presence. 

One  evening  the  little  pewter  lamp  was  put 
upon  the  table,  whence  it  shed  a dim  and  yellow 
light  on  Dorefs  lace  pillow.  The  mother  kindled 
a fife  in  the  oven,  and  two  of  the  cider  children 
peeled  potatoes  with  the  handles  of  their  pewter 
8pooii.s.  The  little  ones  sat  on  a bench  by  the 
stove,  pt. tying  a game  together  with  some  pebbles. 
The  door  opened,  and  in  came  a stout  young  lad 
of  four-aud-twenty,  who  sat  down  in  an  unoccu- 
pied warm  corner,  after  he  had  said  good-evening 
in  an  ill-tempered  way. 

**  Good-evening,  Gottlieb  ? Welcome,”  said 
;hc  mother.  Poor  little  Dorel  looked  very  red, 
and  made  the  bobbins  fly  extremely  fast.  Gott- 
lieb was  in  a boorish  sullen  mood ; the  old  woman 
was  suppressing  indignation,  coughing  and  look- 
ing at  Dorel,  who,  with  an  anxious  loving  heart, 
was  laboring  away  over  the  lace  pillow.  There 
was  a miserable  silence. 


Th^  potatoes  were  peeled,  ttie  fire  leaped  in  the 
oven.  The  mother  pushed  the  great  pot  into  it, 
coughed  again,  and  discharged  herself  of  an  ex- 
tremely noticeable  sigh.  Gottlieb  sat  like  a log. 
After  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  good  wo- 
man's patience  was  exhausted : “ NoW,  Gottlieb,” 
she  said,  in  a half  angry  tone,  “ I vow  you  sit 
there  as  if  you  had  no  tongue.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  the  youth.  “As  you  may 
take  it.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  mother,  sharply,  “I  don’t 
know  how  I am  to  take  it ! It  would  be  well  if 
you  would  open  your  mouth,  and  let  us  know 
what  taking  you  are  in.” 

“Hush,  mother,  dear!”  whispered  Dorel,  be- 
seechingly. “ Gottlieb  is  surely  tired  after  his 
work.  Let  him  but  rest  a bit.  The  soup  is 
ready  by  this  time,  and  I will  get  the  table  r^y 
for  the  soup.” 

So  Dorel  stood  up ; and,  having  put  her  bohMns 
carefully  in  order,  threw  a white  cloth  over  the 
cushion,  and  placed  it  on  a comer  of  the  bench 
near  the  window.  Then  she  spread  a napkin 
upon  the  table,  and  laid  pewter  s^ioons  for  eight. 
Then  she  took  from  the  cupboard  a great  loaf  of 
black  bread,  and  cut  it  into  tidy  little  pieces  over 
the  large  earthen  bowl ; and,  when  the  bowl  was 
filled,  strewed  salt  and  pepper  over  it.  “ Now, 
mother,  you  can  pour  out.”  The  mother  lifted 
the  great  pot  out  of  the  oven,  mashed  the  cooked 
potatoes  to  a broth  in  it,  and  then  poured  the 
yellow  soup  over  the  bread.  The  bits  of  bread 
at  first  danced  about  like  little  fishes,  but,  begin- 
ning soon  to  swell,  they  filled  the  bowl  with  a 
mass  so  dense  that  Dorel  had  some  trouble  to 
stir  and  mix  it  with  her  spoon.  The  five  other 
children  then  took  their  places ; the  elder  ones 
near  their  mother,  and  the  younger  ones  near 
Dorel ; but  Gottlieb  did  not  stir. 

“Now,  Gottlieb,”  said  the  old  woman,  “will 
you  not  join  usi” 

He  refused  churlishly : said  he  had  supped. 

“But  you  will  take  a spoon  with  usi”  said 
Dorel,  gently. 

“ If  I won’t,”  said  the  rude  lover,  “I  won’t, 
and  that’s  enough.” 

With  a sad  look,  Dorel  folded  her  hands  and 
said  the  usual  grace.  The  seven  spoons  then 
fished  together,  amicably,  in  the  bowl.  Five  of 
them  came  and  went  fast,  and  always  traveled 
mouthward  frill  to  the  brim,  for  the  children  had 
good  appetites.  Mother  ate  ; but  did  not  seem 
to  like  her  supper ; poor  Dorel  chased  with  her 
spoon  individual  bits  of  crust  until  she  caught 
them,  and,  when  she  caught  them,  set  them  down 
again.  Whenever  her  spoon  left  the  bowl  it  went 
almost  empty  on  its  expedition  to  her  lips.  Her 
share,  however,  was  not  left,  nor  Gottlieb’s  either. 
Five  busy  spoons  emptied  the  bowl  and  scraped 
its  sides,  and  then  were  themselves  scraped  clean 
by  five  little  red  tongues.  Gottlieb  all  the  while 
provided  table  music,  drumming  against  the  ovci^ 
sides  or  whistling  to  himself 

“ Children,  have  yeu  had  enough  1” 

“Yes,  mother,”  they  answered,  half  aloud,  as 
if  they  were  not  quite  certain  of  the  friet  tiiey 
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were  attesting.  Dorel  said  grace  again,  and  was 
clearing  the  table,  when  the  mother  said,  1 will 
do  that.  Go  you  and  put  the  children  to  bed/’ 
Dorel  knew  what  was  meant,  and  went  up  stairs 
with  the  children,  trembling ; one  holding  by  her 
hand,  another  lying  on  her  arm.  Poor  little 
Dorel ! 

The  mother  had  an  explanation — that  is  to  say, 
as  mucl^of  explanation  as  could  be  bad  with  a 
stolid  man,  who  did  not  well  know  his  own  hu- 
mor. She  accused  him  of  being  taken  up  with 
tailor  Werizei’s  daughter,  and  of  being  conteiX4>t- 
uous,  and  calling  Dorel  a beggar.  Tiicn  the 
honest  woman  thought  he  was  no  right  man  to 
be  her  daughter’s  husband,  when  he  had  the  spirit 
to  say  that  lie  would  not  have  married  her  except 
fopity. 

Dorel  was  hearing  the  children  say  tlieir  night< 
ly  prayers  and  proverbs,  which  she  had  always 
^ne  gently  and  helpingly ; but  now  she  was 
letting  them  blunder  as  they  would.  The  other 
children  cried  out  upon  little  Fritz:  Dorel, 
Fritz  says  the  wrong  prayer  then  she  became 
attentive  until  she  heard  the  house  door  violently 
shut,  so  that  the  walls  trembled,  and  upon  that 
she  ran  down  stairs.  **  O,  mother,  what  have 
you  done ! Is  Gottlicl)  goncl” 

‘^Yes,  Dorel,  and  1 ^ink  he  will  npt  come 
hack  again.”  Then  Dorel  cried  bitterly. 

He  is  not  worth  a drop  of  cold  water,  child,” 
said  the  good  woman.  It  is  an  escape  for  you. 
He  would  have  made  your  homo  a misery  if  you 
had  married  him.” 

**  Ah,  mother,  you  judge  too  soon.  He  is  not 
bad,  and  I love  him  io  fondly.”  The  mother 
gently  told  her  daughter  of  the  cruel  things  Gott- 
lieb had  said : but  Dorel  had  excuses  ready  for 
ail.  Gottlieb  had  been  her  love  and  hope : he 
was  her  love  still.  “ If  it  is  my  sin,”  she  said, 
“ I can  not  help  it ; but  I never  felt  my  love  for 
him  as  much  as  now — I can  not  tell  you  why. 
And  yet  I think  it  is  because^  am  so  sorry  for 
him.” 

“ If  you  take  it  so,”  said  the  mother,  “ I agree 
with  you.  For  sorely,  unless  Heaven  be  merci- 
ful, he  will  go  doggedly  to  his  owm  evil  end.” 

“Just  so,  mother,”  Dorel  answered  quickly. 
“ And  th('  mercy  of  Heaven  upon  one  creature  is 
sent  always,  you  know,  through  another.  We 
must  have  mercy  upon  Gottlieb.” 

“ \\’hat  can  you  do  1 You  never  can  run  after 
him  ? What  do  you  mean,  Dorel  1” 

“ I do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  that  I shall. 
One  thing  I know  I can  do  for  him,  and  I will 
do  that  to-night.”  , 

“ And  what  is  that,  child!”  I 

“ I will  pray  for  him,”  said  the  simple  girl,  and 
fell  again  a-crying. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  some  one  en- 
tered. “If  that  should  be  he!”  cried  Dorel  in 
sudden  terror.  “ No,”  said  the  old  woman,  “ only 
his  good  or  evil  genius  could  bring  him  back ; the 
good  would  not  work  on  him  so  soon,  and  I don’t 
think  him  bod  enough  to  come  back  and  do  evil.” 
Indeed,  it  was  only  the  good-natured,  lame  Mine! 
who  balt^  in,  and  who  was  set  down  hospitably 


by  the  stove,  and  had  the  table  drawn  so  that  she 
might  rest  her  lame  foot  on  the  ledge  of  it.  She 
was  a little,  pale-faced  lace-worker  of  Dorel's  age ; 
a near  neighbor ; and  she  took  out  her  lace-pil- 
low which  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  DortI 
fetched  hors,  and  the  two  girls  went  on  by  the 
pale  lamplight  with  their  endless  labors.  Afintl 
often  came  in  that  way  and  was  alw’ays  welcome. 

“I  thought  Gottlieb  was  here,”  she  said,  but 
she  knew  better. 

“Gottlieb,”  answered  the  mother,  sharply, 
“has  left  here  forever;  and  if  you  like  him, 
Minel,  he  is  yours.” 

“ Too  late  in  the  field,”  said  Minel,  laughing. 

“ But  if  Dorel  is  content !”  the  molher  asked. 

“ Still,  too  late,”  answered  the  girl. 

“ That  is  not  kindly  said,”  Dorel  objected,  with 
her  downcast  eyes  upon  her  work  ; “what  may 
you  mean!”  Minel  meant  kindness  ; and.  with 
hesitation,  told  how  she  had  just  seen  Gottlieb 
going  into  tailor  Wenzel’s  house;  how,  on  the 
last  Sunday,  she  had  seen  him  at  a dance  with 
tailor  Wenzel’s  daughter,  fetching  beer  for  her 
because  she  could  not  take  a dram.  Poor  little 
Dorers  tears  streamed  over  her  glowing  cheeks. 
“Let  the  bad  man  go,”  said  her  mother,  “you 
can  not  w'ash  his  sins  out  w ilh  crying.  It  would 
be  better  that  he  cried  himself.” 

“ I am  very  sorry  for  liim,  mother,”  she  sobbed  ; 
“besides,  he  was  so  good  always,  he  can  not 
have  become  bad  all  at  once.” 

Minel  endeavored,  however,  to  show'  her  friend 
why  she,  for  her  part,  had  not  thought  Gottlieb 
so  good  always.  He  was  too  proud  of  his  house 
and  bit  of  field ; he  worked  at  his  joinery  as  if 
he  could  live  without  it ; and  people  did  say  that 
he  must  soon  needs  try  to  live  without  it.  for  his 
little  business  was  being  lost.  Dorel  w as  loo  coy 
and  innocent  she  feared.  Gottlieb  could  get  on 
faster  with  the  tailor’s  daughter,  who  must  call 
herself  Lisette ; because,  forsooth,  Lisel  (Lizzy) 
was  not  fine  enough ! 

The  old  woman  next  endeavored  to  show  her 
daughter  how  she  had  secretly  grieved  at,  and 
dreaded  Gottlieb’s  boorisimess  and  sullcnncss  of 
temper.  At  last,  Minel  put  up  her  work.  Dorel 
did  not,  as  usual,  seek  to  delay  her  going.  When 
she  was  gone,  the  old  woman  took  the  hand  of 
her  daughter  tenderly  and  Dorel  fell  upon  her 
neck  and  said,  “ Do  not  be  angry,  mother,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  think  hardly  of  Gottlieb. ” 

That  foolish  young  man  after  he  had  broken 
with  his  sweetheart  went  to  the  publir-bousr. 
There,  he  sat  down  at  the  tabic  w ith  a highly  dis- 
tinguished looking  person : very  lean,  withsliarp 
nose  and  elbow's,  and  a ydlow  skin,  but  a mo«“i 
dignified  air — tlio  tailor  Wenzel.  He  w as  a tailor 
who  had  seen  the  world  ; who,  in  his  day.  as  he 
told  the  village  people,  had  clothed  princes.  t n- 
zel  soon  found  by  the  young  fellow’s  comiiKt 
w'hat  had  happened;  and,  although  Gotllic  b w; 
as  rude  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  Dorel's  mo- 
ther, he  boro  w'ith  the  ill  humor  and  did  his  best, 
like  a good  father,  to  divert  the  youth  into  iIk* 
snares  of  Liscl.  He  fished  wdth  the  clumsiest 
of  bait ; but  fine  angling  would  have  boon  lost 
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upon  Gottlieb,  aj»  indeed  any  kind  of  angling 
might  have  been ; for  he  had  then  only  one  no- 
tion in  his  head.  Having  wronged  Dorel,  he 
meant  she  should  repent  it — for  he  still  clung  to 
her  in  a churlish  way — and  his  one  thought  that 
he  enjoyed  over  hie  brandy  was  “ I’ll  make  her 
come  aller  me  yet. The  tailor’s  hints  were, 
however,  so  far  ia  accordance  with  the  youth’s 
mood  that  he  adopted  the  advice  to  go,  when  he 
had  taken  a full  dose  of  the  boldness  purchasable 
at.  a tavern,  to  the  tailor’s  hoime. 

There,  he  broke  in  abruptly  upon  Mother  Wen- 
zel and  her  daughter ; the  old  woman  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  stove  with  a pet  cat  upon  her  lap ; 
Lisel  upon  a stool,  reading.  When  the  damsel 
saw  Gottlieb  she  uttered  a small  shriek,  and 
dragged  a dirty  cloth  from  underneath  the  oven, 
which  she  threw  over  her  shoulders,  dragged 
about  with  all  her  lingers  in  her  hair,  and  said, 
**  Good  gracious ! this  is  too  great  an  honor ! 
Please  to  be  seated.” 

“If  I’m  not  disturbing  you,”  said  Gottlieb, 
placing  himself  quite  at  his  case,  still  in  a dogged 
way.  “You  were  reading  the  Bible  or  the  hymn- 
book,  I suppose !” 

“ Oh  dear,  no,”  said  Lisel,  ashamed  of  the  im- 
putation, and  quite  eager  to  rebut  it.  “ The  book 
is  called  Rinalilo  Rinaldini.  Properly  he’s  a rob- 
ber ; but  so  very  nice.  And  Rosa — that  is  Rin- 
aldini's  love — she  has  such  courage ; and  the 
Lion — that  is  Rinaldini — becomes  when  he  speaks 
to  her  suck  a lamb.  Doesn’t  he,  mother?” 

“ That's  true,”  she  replied.  “ Lisel  reads  so 
naturally.” 

“ Go  on,  then,”  said  Gottlieb.  “ I’m  in  the 
mood  myself,  just  now,  to  be  a Rulnini,  or  what’s 
the  fellow's  name.  The  world’s  too  bad  for  me, 
and  I’ve  broken  with  Dorel.  But  the  girl  sh^l 
come  after  me  yet.” 

“ Broken  with  Dorel !” 

“ Yes.  She  is  too  proud,  and  her  mother  is 
the  vilest  woman  in  the  world.” 

“There  you  have  it!”  said  old  Mother  Wen- 
zel. “ Well  for  you,  you  are  out  of  the  snare. 
You  would  have  liad  to  supjiort  that  entire  tribe 
of  children.  Old  and  young  were  regularly  llsh- 
Lng  for  you.  Such  a rich,  handsome  son-in-law 
is  not  to  be  had  every  day.  But  what  will  you 
do  now,  Gottlieb  ! You  can’t  stay  as  you  are.” 

“ No,”  said  the  lout.  “ In  spite  to  Dorel,  that 
I can’t.  So  I come  here.” 

The  mother  rose,  and,  gently  sliding  her  be- 
loved cat  down  to  the  ground,  made  the  young 
man  a courtesy.  “ Too  much  honor  for  us  and 
Lisel !”  Lisel  looked  upon  the  ground  and  fum- 
bled in  the  pages  of  Rinaldo,  waiting  for  more 
precise  communications.  The  cat,  rubbing  against 
the  visitor’s  leg,  received  a kick,  and  departed 
wailing.  “The  nasty  creature!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wenzel,  giving  the  lie  to  her  sympathy  with 
Gottlieb  by  care.ssing  her  afflicted  fhvorite.  Lisel 
listened  attentively  for  the  next  words  of  the 
new  Rinaldo.  They  were : “ How  can  you  keep 
such  a boast  of  a cat  1 It  shan’t  come  near  me. 
I can’t  bear  dogs  either,  the  beasts.  Besides, 
why  do  you  keep  cats  1 W^hat  arc  mouse-traps 


for?”  The  old  woman  sat  down  with  a grimace, 
and  Lisel  began  reading  viciously.  Gottlieb  pull- 
ed out  Ids  clay  pipe,  filled  it,  lighted  it,  and  com- 
posed himself  with  quiet  smoking.  “ Yes,  yes,” 
he  said  presently.  “ Dorel  was  not  so  bad,  and 
things  wouldn’t  have  gone  so  far  but  lor  the  mo- 
ther. She  was  too  bad  altogether ; she  can  talk, 
ay,  she  can  talk  one’s  heart  asunder.  But  Dorel 
shall  come  after  me  yet.  1 don’t  care.” 

The  old  wontan  stroked  the  cat  that  was  again 
at  rest  upon  her  lap ; Lisel  read  on ; but  both 
women  were  at  heart  vexed  and  impatient : “ Well, 
to  be  sure,”  Gottlieb  continued  ; “ Dorcl's  prop- 
erly a neat  girl.  Be  she  as  she  may,  1 should 
like  to  see  the  girl  that  is  her  match.  And  what 
I like  in  her  is,  that  she  can’t  abide  beasts  of 
cats,  who  do  nothing  but  eat  up  one’s  victuals.” 
Mrs.  Wenzel’s  wrath  thereupon  boiled  over,  but 
she  still  prudently  endeavored  to  extract  from  the 
young  man  some  definite  pledge  of  surrender  to 
her  Lisel.  Father  Wenzel,  coming  in  soon  after 
from  the  tavern,  found  his  household  in  distress, 
his  daughter  in  despair  and  rage  behind  the  stove, 
and  his  wife  attacking  the  obtuse  youth  in  vain. 
Tailor  Wenzel  came  to  the  rescue.  He  insisted 
that  the  affair  had  all  been  settled  between  him 
and  Gottlieb  at  the  tavern ; he  dragged  Lisel  ot)t 
of  her  hiding  place ; he  gave  her  to  Gottlieb, 
who  received  her  open  mouthed,  then  blessed 
them  both,  and  told  his  wife  to  make  a cup  or 
two  of  coffee. 

Next  Sunday  Gottlieb  had  bis  triumph.  That 
is  to  say,  he  went  to  the  dance  arm  in  arm  with 
his  new  sweetheart  under  Dorol’s  window.  He 
had  meant  to  fling  defiance  at  the  house  as  he 
went  by,-  but  his  heart  failed  when  he  came  near 
it,  and  he  hurried  away,  dragging  his  Lisel  after 
him  in  an  ungainly  fashion.  Lisel  looked  up  in 
triumph  from  among  the  roses  and  forget-me- 
nots  inside  her  bonnet. 

But  she  had  no  reason  to  enjoy  her  conquest. 
Gottlieb,  though  ho  betrothed  himself  for  three 
long  years,  evaded  marriage.  After  having  en- 
dured his  rudeness  all  that  time,  in  hope  of  being 
one  day  mistress  of  his  house  and  field,  Lisel 
and  her  family  abandoned  their  design.  Lisel 
married  a young  journeyman  tailor,  who  camo 
by  chance  into  the  village. 

Poor  little  Dorel  during  those  three  years  work- 
ed at  her  laco  pillow,  and  maintained  and  com- 
forted her  mother.  She  showed  no  change  in  her 
homc-temper;  and,  as  she  scarcely  ever  went 
into  the  village  except  when  she  went  to  church, 
it  could  not  ho  said  that  she  was  running  after 
her  lost  swain.  Twice,  however,  during  that  time, 
she  became  a topic  in  the  neighborhood.  Two 
suitors  offered  to  take  Gottlieb’s  place,  both  of 
them  well  to  do ; one  of  tlusm,  a young  worker 
in  the  mines  who  had  lately  risen  to  the  rank  of 
undcr-overseer ; the  other,  no  less  a person  than 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  village  innkeeper.  Dorel 
refused  them  both,  and  a great  talk  arose  upon 
that  head.  Was  she  too  proud  1 Did  she  want 
Gottlieb  back?  Was  there  some  fine  gentleman 
in  the  background  t Was  it  the  mother  who  kept 
her,  and  lived  upon  her!  Another  event  made 
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a great  sensation.  The  widow’s  little  hut  was 
the  last  house  in  the  village.  A hundred  paces 
farther  on,  the  road  passed  through  a thick  pine 
forest,  only  passable  by  foot-travclers,  or  riders 
who  could  put  trust  in  their  horses.  One  even- 
ing, at  twilight,  the  widow’s  family  was  alarmed 
by  a cry  for  help  at  the  door,  and  found  a horse- 
man  who  had  come  in  from  the  wood,  and  stopped 
at  the  first  house  in  the  agonies  of  sudden  ill- 
ness. He  was  bent  double  and  was  stiff  upon 
his  horse.  Dorel  mounted  a stool,  and  steadied 
by  her  mother,  lifted  him  off,  and  took  him  in. 
She  left  him  in  her  mother’s  care,  conducted  his 
horse  to  the  inn,  and  then  set  off  at  dusk  upon  a 
mountain  journey  to  the  nearest  doctor,  who  lived 
six  miles  distant.  The  stranger  was  a traveling 
merchant,  and  was  on  the  point  of  death.  After 
receiving  much  gentle  help,  he  bequeathed  a 
pocket-book  and  its  contents  to  Dorel.  With 
more  gentle  help,  however,  he  recovered  *,  eventu- 
ally he  departed,  refusing  to  take  back  his  gift, 
wMch  was  then  found  to  contain  good  notes  for 
three  hundred  dollars. 

“Thank  Heaven!”  said  the  mother;  “now  we 
are  at  the  end  of  trouble.” 

“Do  you  think  so'?”  Dorel  answered  sonow- 
ftilly.  “ It  seems  to  me  that  now  our  trouble 
will  begin.” 

Months  and  years  passed.  The  next  great 
event  in  Dorel’s  life  happened  in  winter  time.  A 
winter  in  the  upper  mountains  of  the  Hartx,  is 
very  gloomy  and  very  comfortless.  Mountains 
and  valleys  lie  covered  yards  deep  with  snow ; 
roads  have  vanished,  and  the  traveler  on  unknown 
ground  incurs  a risk  of  breaking  through  into 
some  hidden  chasm.  The  larch  and  pine-trees 
creak  under  their  load  of  snow  whenever  the  wind 
crosses  them ; and  the  whole  forest  seen  at  a dis- 
tance, lies  like  a dark  green  girdle  on  the  mount- 
ain sides.  Ravens  and  crows  become  stiff  in 
the  open  air,  and  are  found  fluttering  behind  the 
chimneys  of  huts.  Out  of  the  chimneys  rises 
gray  smoke  in  heavy  piles  from  the  brushwood 
mixed  with  dust  and  earth,  which  forms  the  fuel 
of  the  peasants.  It  is  a poor  fuel  which  smokes 
much  and  burns  with  a suppressed  dull  glow  on 
their  hearths.  Ice  is  very  tliick  on  the  little  win- 
dows, and  such  light  as  they  can  ever  admit  is 
lessened  by  the  heap  of  straw  and  refuse  that 
rests  against  the  walls  outside,  and  rises  higher 
than  the  window-ledge.  There  is  a solemn  silence 
on  the  mountains,  only  broken  by  the  sledges  of 
the  charcoal  burners,  or  the  skimming  over  the 
hard  snow  of  some  light  sleigh  that  belongs  to  a 
more  wealthy  mountaineer. 

After  a month  of  hard  frost  came  a stormy  but 
too  warm  south  wind,  threatening  a rapid  thaw. 
Thaw  on  the  mountains  brings  with  it  unusual 
perils.  Fields  of  snow,  traversed  easily  in  frosty 
weather,  yield  in  critical  places  under  the  travel- 
er’s foot ; and  he  is  perhaps  plunged  into  a mount- 
ain torrent,  or  falls  into  a prison  with  four  walls 
of  snow,  which  he  attempts  in  vain  to  scale,  and 
between  which  he  perishes. 

On  such  a day,  Dorel  had  been  working  for  a 
long  time  silently  over  her  lace-pillow  : not  tell- 


ing tales,  as  she  did  usually,  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

“ Is  any  thing  the  matter,  Dwell” 

“ No,  mother but  she  answered  as  if  with 
her  mind  abroad. 

“ You  do  not  talk.  What  ails  you,  chiM  F* 

Dorel  owned  that  she  felt  ailing,  though  riic 
knew  not  how.  She  was  disturbed,  she  said. 
She  dreaded  some  evil,  she  knew  not  what.  The 
mother  thought  it  must  be  heartburn.  Dorri 
thought  it  might  be  heartburn,  for  her  heart  fell 
bad.  She  thought  she  would  be  belter  in  the 
open  air.  It  needed  some  persuasion  to  get  leavt 
to  go  abroad,  because  the  mountain  w as  not  safe. 
At  last  her  mother  suggested  that  it  was  a long 
time  since  she  had  paid  the  minister  a visit,  and 
that  if  she  went  into  the  village  she  would  atill 
be  among  people.  Dorel  threw  a frock  over  her 
shoulders,  wldch  served  as  cloak,  and,  pulliog 
part  of  it  as  a hood  over  her  head,  drew  it  to- 
gether under  her  chin,  and  looked  out  of  it  lov- 
ingly at  her  mother,  with  her  fresh  whoksomc 
face  and  kindly  black  eyes,  like  the  pretty  girl 
she  was ; then  hurried  out.  “ God  forgive  my 
sin  !”  she  said  when  she  was  out  of  doors. 
is  the  first  lie  I ever  told  mother.  But  1 saw  him 
go  into  the  wood  this  morning,  and  be  bos  net 
come  back.” 

“ She  shall  come  after  me  yet,”  Gottlieb  bad 
said. 

Dorel  followed  apath  made  by  the  hand-sledges, 
that  went  from  the  village  to  the  wood.  From 
the  trees  through  which  the  wind  was  howling, 
the  snow  fell  in  dull  heavy  lumps  about  her,  and 
she  heard  the  hoarse  crows  crying  huTigr.Iy. 
When  she  passed  beyond  the  track  of  the  sledges, 
her  feet  sank  deeply  in  the  snow  as  she  worked 
on  with  anxious  haste.  At  last,  she  stopped  and 
looked  about  her.  She  felt  sure  that  she  wac  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a small  chasm  called  ibe 
Schieferbruch.  Thence  home,  she  knew  her 
way.  If  she  could  but  descend  it ! f'or  that 
was  the  pit — about  thirty  yards  deep — into  w hich 
she  had  felt  that  Gottlieb  might  have  fallen. 
“ With  the  help  of  Heaven  I will  venture,”  she 
exclaimed,  and  struggled  on  till  she  found  deep 
footsteps  that  crossed  her  path.  At  once  she 
pursued  their  track.  At  one  place  the  traveler 
had  fallen.  Farther  on,  something  dark  lav  in  a 
hollow — a fur  cap.  She  wrung  her  hands.  It 
was  his  cap,  given  to  him  by  herself  last  Christ- 
mas four  years. 

From  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  at  last  Dorel 
looked  down  on  a black  object,  silent  under  all 
her  cries.  She  knelt  waist-deep  in  snow,  ard 
prayed  for  a good  angel  to  help  her.  “ GotiiielC” 
she  cried  again  ; “ if  you  do  not  answ  er,  may  my 
sin  be  forgiven — I shall  throw  myself  down  lo 
you  among  the  snow !”  She  then  heard  a low 
wailing ; and,  commending  to  God  her  iiioiher. 
the  widow,  and  her  household,  she  ventured  io 
descend  and  struggle  for  her  lover’s  life.  Thrust- 
ing her  amis  into  the  snow  when  she  was  fall- 
ing— climbing,  rolling,  sometimes  buried  nearly 
to  the  chin — Dorel  came  to  the  Iwttom  safely, 
and  flong  herself  on  Gottlieb’s  body. 
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He  still  lived.  With  glowing  hands  she  cleared 
away  the  snow  in  which  he  was  imbctlded.  She 
rubbed  his  temples ; and,  having  melted  water 
by  putting  snow  into  her  hands,  she  stooped  to 
him,  and  let  it  flow  between  his  lips.  When  his 
eyes  opened,  and  his  chest  Iwgan  to  heave,  she 
uttered  a loud  cry  of  joy,  and  tried  to  lift  him  by 
the  shoulders;  for  he  had  no  strength  to  help 
himself. 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  had  a crust  in 
her  pocket  which  she  had  picket!  up  when  it  had 
be6n  left  by  one  of  the  children  in  the  bedroom. 
Gottlieb  had  no  strength  to  bite  it  “You  will 
turn  against  it,  Gottlieb,  but  there  is  no  other 
help,"  she  said,  with  a smile;  and  she  bit  the 
bread  herself,  and  so  stood  over  him,  and  fed  him 
carefully,  as  a bird  feeds  her  young.  Then, 
when  he  could  better  u.se  his  limbs  and  stand  up> 
right,  she  bade  him  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and 
stamped  before  him  merrily.  At  last  they  were 
able  to  climb  up  together  oat  of  the  Schiefer- 
bruch,  and  Gottlieb  wius  led  by  Dorel  homeward. 
When  they  got  into  the  trau;k,  there  was  Minel’s 
little  brother  Karl  to  be  seen  turning  a corner 
with  a hind-sIeJgc.  “ Sec,"  she  said,  laughing, 
**  there  is  a carriage  waiting  for  you  !"  She  told 
Karl  that  he  must  lend  his  sledge  and  strength, 
to  help  in  carrying  the  sick  man  home.  Gottlieb 
was  put,  whether  he  would  or  no,  into  the  dray ; 
and  Dorel,  when  she  had  taken  the  frock  from 
her  head  and  shoulders  to  throw  over  the  young 
man's  breast  and  face,  started  with  Karl  in  the 
sledge.  It  was  a fine  sight  for  the  villagers  when 
Dorel  was  seen  dragging  Gottlieb  out  of  the  for- 
est. She  looked  at  nobody,  and  cared  for  no- 
body, conveyed  him  up  to  his  own  door,  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  his  house-people,  ordered 
peppermint  tea  to  be  made  for  him,  and  bade  them 
put  him  instantly  to  bed.  Then  she  went  home, 
still  glowing  from  the  exercise. 

“Thank  God,  Dorel,  you  are  home  at  last. 
Where  have  you  bceni" 

“ Mother,"  she  said,  with  emotion,  “ it  was 
well  that  I went ! But  make  me  a cup  of  coftee. 
I am  chilled.” 

“ You  shall  have  that,  at  once,"  said  the  widow, 
setting  instantly  to  work  upon  it.  “But  what 
has  happened  to  you!" 

“ Nothing  to  me.  But,  I was  in  time  to  save 
a man  who  was  half-frozen  in  the  Schieferbruch." 

“Who  was  it!"  the  mother  asked.  Dorel 
turned  aside  with  scarlet  cheeks  and  tears  ; but 
said  at  last  with  forced  indifference,  “ It  was 
Gottlieb,  mother." 

“ What ! Gottlieb ! the  bad  man ! Heaven  only 
knows,  my  child,  what  sort  of  stuff  your  heart 
is  made  of." 

Gottlieb  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  next  vil- 
lage to  take  the  measure  of  a child's  cofl^,  when 
he  was  caught  in  a thick  snow-storm  and  missed 
hi.s  pith.  When  the  storm  was  over,  he  had 
staggered,  half-faint,  through  the  deep  snow, 
until  at  last  he  fell  where  Dorel  found  him. 
Safe  at  home  in  bed,  of  course  after  what  had 
happened,  he  repented  heartily  of  his  behavior 
to  Dorel.  Dorel,  of  course,  would  come  or  send 


to  ask  how  he  got  on ; then  he  would  make 
amends  to  her.  But  Dorel  did  not  come  or  send 
to  ask  how  he  got  on.  When  he  was  up  again 
and  should  have  gone  like  a man  to  own  his 
obligation  to  her  and  confess  his  evil-doing,  he 
was  too  proud.  He  resolved  to  write.  The  ink 
was  dry  in  the  little  bottle  that  hung  by  the  wall ; 
but  he  got  up  a brown  broth  in  it  with  water. 
Then,  as  he  found  no  paper  in  the  house,  he  tore 
out  a mouldy  fly-leaf  from  his  hymn-book,  and 
wrote  upon  that.  Having  written  his  note,  he 
folded,  sealed  it  with  glue  out  of  his  pot,  and  sent 
it  by  his  landlady. 

It  was  the  first  letter  Dorel  ever  had  received 
from  any*  body,  and  she  took  it  with  astonishment 
and  reverence.  “ I don’t  feel,  mother,  as  if  I 
ought  to  read  it  to  myself.  I will  read  it  to  you." 
It  was  the  following : 

“ Dear  DoKELf — I have  your  frock  with  which 
you  covered  me  when  out  of  the  Schieieibruch. 
Surely  you  want  it,  and  1 have  something  to  tell 
you  which  your  mother  must  not  bear.  So  when 
the  bells  chime  in  the  evening,  you  know  where, 
namely  b^ind  the  mill, 

“ I remain 

“ Your  loving  Gottueb.’^ 

It  U net  needful  to  relate  the  mother’s  wrath 
at  this.  “Be  easy,  mother,”  Dorel  said.  “I 
have  served  four  years  for  Gottlieb,  and  am  not 
ashamed ; perhaps  Gottlieb  can  serve  four  years 
for  me,  but  not  in  the  way  of  that  letter ; that 
will  not  do.  I am  no  Rachel,  mother  darling, 
but  if  I am  only  Leah,  Gottlieb  can  be  a Jacob. 
I abide  by  that.” 

Gottlieb  adorned  himself  to  meet  his  love  in  the 
miller’s  meadow,  where  they  had  met  in  old 
times  twice  before,  and  where  he  had  been  vexed 
with  her  for  bringing,  first  her  brother  George  as 
her  companion,  and  next  the  lame  Mincl.  No 
Dorel  appeared.  It  was  her  pride,  he  said.  It 
was  her  three  hundred  dollars.  He  was  poorer 
than  he  had  been,  for  his  trade  was  almost  gone. 
What  did  he  care  for  her ! So  he  went  home 
sullen.  Next  day,  he  tied  Dorel’s  frock  in  an 
old  handkerchief  and  sent  it  to  her  by  the  land- 
lady, hoping  still  that  she  might  bring  him  back 
some  message.  But  the  firock  was  taken  and  the 
handkerchief  returned,  and  nothing  said. 

Then  Gottlieb  began  to  put  himself  in  Dorel’s 
way,  to  pass  her  in  the  road  and  say,  “ good-mom- 
ing !"  when  she  went  to  church ; he  always  had 
a courteous  echo  to  his  greeting  and  no  more. 
Furthermore,  he  posted  himself  close  before  her 
seat  at  church.  She  looked  at  the  minister  and 
never  once  at  him.  The  foolish  fellow  ! If  he  had 
but  gone  with  the  right  word  in  his  mouth,  to  her 
cottage  door  I He  persuaded  Mine!  to  sound  her 
friend.  Dorel,  discovering  that,  was  indignant 
for  some  minutes.  Gottlieb  then  frequented  tav- 
erns, neglected  work,  danced  with  Lisel : who, 
though  married,  was  still  a great  dancer,  and  who 
had  become  able  to  take  stronger  drink  than  beer. 
Ho  ran  into  debt,  borrowed,  sold  his  field,  and 
hurried  desperately  to  ruin. 

“ Thci^  is  only  one  soul  in  the  world  that  can 
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save  CioLtlicb,”  said  Minel  one  day.  “ He  is 
brouglit  to  this,  through  love  of  you,  and  through 
despair.” 

“ And  why,”  Dord  answered,  “ should  he  do 
evil  for  the  love  of  me  ? It  would  be  great  sin  if 
I made  any  man  do  ill  who  loved  me.  As  for 
despair,  I do  not  know  what  he  despairs  of ; he 
has  never  said  a word  to  me.” 

**  Dut  you  know,  Dorcl,  that  he  is  mined  for 
love  of  you,  and  because  you  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  His  house,  too,  is  going  to  be 
seized  for  his  debts,  and  he  must  go  into  the  poor- 
house  or— -or  kill  himself.” 

“ You  say,  Minel,  that  I will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  Heaven  knows  I should  have  hap- 
pier years  behind  me  if  I had  felt  so.  And  I 
should  think  it,  for  myself,  a great  sin  even  to 
suppose  that  I must  be  wicked  because  1 am 
pained  by  love  for  somebody.  I think  that  ought 
rather  to  make  me  good.  And  how  do  you  know, 
Minel,  that  GotUieb  really  loves  mel” 

Why,  you  must  own  yourself  that  he  cares 
for  you  only.” 

am  a miserable  woman  !”  exclaimed  Dorel, 
weeping  bitterly ; **  am  I so  bad  and  godless  that 
I am  to  be  won  by  defying  Heaven  1 No,  Minel. 
My  heart  is  only  too,  too  cheap,  when  it  is  to  be 
had  for  a single  spoken  word.  But  Gottlieb’s  is 
not  a good  way  of  courting.” 

'‘And  can  you  see  h^  put  into  the  poor- 
house  I” 

“Yes,  I can,  and  many  him  from  the  poor- 
house.  I feel  as  though  he  must  needs  come  to 
that,  before  his  heart  is  softened.” 

“ Let  me  tell  Gottlieb  what  you  say  1” 

“ You  might  have  told  him  of  your  own  heart, 
what  to  do ; but  you  must  take  no  word  from 
me.  It  is  Gottlieb  who  must  be  the  first  to 
speak.” 

Gottlieb’s  house  and  goods  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion ; they  were  bought  by  the  justice  for  two 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

A year  afterward,  a poor  old  woman  came  to 
Dorel’s  cottage,  with  a kind  greeting  from  Gottlieb, 
and  an  emtreaty  that  she  would  go  up  to  the  poor- 
house,  for  that  he  would  like  to  speak  to  her  be- 
fore he  died. 

“What  do  you  sayl  Die!”  cried  Dorel,  in 
great  terror.*  “ I never  heard  that  he  w'as  ill.” 

“ He’s  going  fast,”  said  the  nurse  carelessly. 
“ I do  as  I can,  but  it’s  of  no  use.” 

“ It  can  not  be  ! What  has  happened  1” 

“ He  went  out  eight  days  ago,  and  came  back 
yesterday  as  if  his  lungs  were  tied  up  with  a cord. 
He  wants  the  sacrament,  and  wants  you  and 
your  mother.  As  he  had  nothing  to  cover  him 
I’ve  lent  him  an  old  gown ; but  it’s  sharp  cold 
up  there.” 

Dorel  was  gone  while  the  woman  spoke,  cry- 
ing, “ Wait  till  my  mother  comes  home,  and  then 
tell  her.” 

The  poor-house  was  a mud  hut  forming  a single 
chamber.  There  was  straw  spread  on  a rude 
worm-eaten  bedstead,  and  Gottlieb,  wasted  and 
ragged,  lay  on  the  straw : half  covered  by  the 
patched  gown  of  the  nurse. 


This  was  a great  sorrow  for  Dorcl.  But  w hen 
at  last,  after  their  few  first  words,  he  a.skt  d lu  r 
for  pardon,  she  bent  over  him,  and  said,  “ Ht 
who  secs  all  things  knows  that  1 have  nothing 
to  pardon.  You  have  made  me  sorry  because 
you  were  blind.  A year  ago,  if  you  had  turner 
into  the  right  course,  we  might  both  have  becii 
happy.  1 never  have  thought  hardly  of  you^ 
Gottlieb ; I have  loved  you  more  dearly  than  you 
know.  I knew  you  loved  me  in  the  bottom  oi 
your  heart.  I bought  your  cottage  with  n.y 
money— -only  my  mother  and  the  justice  knew  oi 
that ; and  if  you  had  come  and  said  to  me, ' 1 wi.i 
defy  God  no  more  and  put  aside  my  stubborn- 
ness on  that  day  I would  have  given  you  back 
the  house  and  would  have  become  your  wife. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.” 

“ Now  I sec  all,”  he  said.  “ Alas  my  heart, 
and  now  it  is  too  late.” 

“ No ! not  too  late,”  said  Dorel.  “ Still  in 
good  time.  Gottlieb,  with  you  dies  all  mv  happi- 
ness in  tills  world.  I shall  work  alone  until  tl.c 
end.  But  you  will  leave  me,  now,  a holy  nieniorv 
and  a blessed  hope,  Gottlieb.  I will  close  your 
eyes  to-day.  Hereafter  may  you  be  sent  to  oj»c*ii 
mine !” 

The  sacrament  was  brought,  and  Gottlieb  diet! 
and  Dorel  closed  his  eyes. 

Years  still  ran  on,  and  Dorel’s  mother  died, 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  married  away  from 
her.  She  was  left  to  the  last,  quietly  working  at 
her  lace  pillow,  alone  in  the  old  house. 

FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

There  U a popular  French  book  by  Aiim' 
Martin,  which,  during  the  last  forty-ton r 
years,  has  gone  through  thirteen  editions,  the  i 
recently,  and  which  on  each  occasion  of  reprint- 
ing  has  been  carefully  made  level  with  the  know  i- 
edge  of  the  day.  It  is  an  introduction  to  natum: 
history  and  science,  entitled  Letters  to  Sophie, 
and  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  it  during 
the  forty-four  years  of  its  existence  would  fiinii>i. 
an  odd  subject  of  speculation.  The  letters  are 
filled  with  instructive  and  amusing  facts,  whi<-L 
glitter  in  the  too  luxuriant  leafage  like  the  gen. 
fruits  in  a certain  underground  garden  which  a 
certain  tailor’s  son  once  visited.  Having  got 
among  them  lately  by  some  chance  we  filled  our 
pockets  from  the  store. 

Wo  will  begin  with  the  subject  of  Sensibility 
— the  SensIWIity  of  Nature.  M.  Durand  lectured 
on  Mineralogy  in  Paris,  about  fifty  years  ago.  arnl 
he  thought  he  proved  that  there  w'as  sensibility  ii. 
stones.  His  great  point  was  the  love  of  the  stone 
for  the  sun.  It  was  quite  a rose  and  nightinga'e 
scandal.  Take  a solution  of  salt,  put  one  hali'i  i 
it  in  the  sun  ; keep  the  rest  in  darkness.  Su- 
perb crystals  will  form  under  the  kiss  of  the  sun, 
while  in  the  shade  the  salt  and  water  still  remain 
salt  and  water.  Light,  said  M.  Durand,  goes 
therefore  into  the  composition  of  a crystal.  Dia- 
monds arc  almost  wholly  composed  of  sunlight ; 
they  are  only  found  in  places  where  the  sun  irive? 
heat  and  light  enough  to  make  them.  Now.  s .itl 
the  French  philosopher,  what  do  you  call  that  :e- 
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ception  of  light  to  the  bosom  of  a stone — what 
can  you  call  that  bat  love  1 He  went  &rther,  and 
asserting  that  ail  the  highest  mountains  are  placed 
under  the  equator,  called  them  lumps  of  sunlight. 
They  are  imitations  of  the  salt  experiment  on  a 
large  scale.  Their  granite  peaks  are  crystalized 
light;  but  incomplete  cryst^s.  Give  them  more 
light  and  they  will  be  complete — they  will  become 
crystals  of  the  sublimest  order,  they  will  be  dia- 
monds— real  Koh-i-noors,  or  mountains  of  light. 
If  the  sun  were  but  a little  brighter  and  a little 
hotter  Chimborazo  would  be  all  one  diamond, 
the  Himalayas  would  be  diamond  steeps,  and  all 
towns  in  the  East  over  the  sunny  side  of  their 
Walls  would  have  diamond  turrets  like  Amberabad. 
Every  sun-baked  brick  of  Egypt  would  in  that 
case  become  a jewel  worth  some  Quarts  of  Koh- 
i-noors. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  sensibilities  of 
stones.  The  whole  earth,  many  old  sages  be- 
lieved— Kepler  among  them — was  alive.  M. 
Patrin  taught  of  the  earth  how  metals,  plants, 
and  minerals  were  formed  by  the  gas  in  its  body. 
It  was  not,  to  be  sure,  sensible  like  a man,  but 
like  a world.  It  could  not  talk  words,  but  it  could 
talk  things. 

This  is  not  so  very  absurd.  If  the  things  in 
nature  be  not  sensible,  they  certainly  are  not 
stupid.  Look  at  a tree  or  a shrub.  Bonnet  used 
to  say  that  at  the  end  of  alt  his  study  he  could  not 
see  the  difference  between  a cat  and  a rosebush. 
Let  us  see  what  the  wits  are  that  a rosebush  has. 
Look  at  its  leaves,  with  their  smooth  glittering 
surface  turned  to  the  sky ; but  their  undcr-sur- 
faces,  all  spft  and  full  of  pores,  open  to  catch  the 
moisture  rising  from  the  soil — ^lialf  open  when 
they  need  only  a little,  closed  when  they  want 
none.  The  rain  that  falls  upon  the  waxy  roof 
made  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  runs  off, 
and  is  dropped  into  the  ground  just  over  the  suck- 
ing ends  of  all  the  rootlets.  Turn  some  of  those 
rose-leaves  upside  down.  Lay  a cat  on  her  back, 
and  she  will  not  consent  to  remain  in  that  un- 
natural position.  The  rose-leaf,  too,  objects  to 
be  inverted.  A man  may  bend  a branch  so  that 
its  leaves  all  hang  with  the  wrong  side  upward ; 
but  let  him  watch  it.  He  will  observe  how  all 
the  little  leaves  slowly  and  very  carefully  begin 
to  turn  upon  their  stems.  At  the  end  of  a few 
hours  every  leaf  will  have  brought  round  its  pol- 
ished surface  to  the  light,  and  be  holding  its  open 
mouths  again  over  the  ground  for  drink. 

Is  the  plant  stupid  1 It  knows  what  it  wants 
and  likes,  and  if  that  be  within  reach  will  get  it. 
Put  the  rose-tree  into  soil  with  dry  bod  earth  on 
its  right  hand  and  rich  soil  upon  its  left.  You 
win  not  find  it  suffering  its  roots  to  be  long  in  the 
dark  about  the  trick  that  has  been  played  them. 
They  start  out  of  course  as  usual,  and  as  the  mail- 
coaches  used  to  do,  in  all  directions ; but  those 
that  begin  their  journey  through  poor  dust  receive 
in  a mysterious  way  some  information  of  the  bet- 
ter land  that  is  to  be  found  by  traveling  in  a con- 
trary direction.  Accordingly  they  all  turn  back 
to  follow  their  companions  who  have  gone  into  the 
richer  pastonge.  Propoee  topul  thoscroots  into 


jail,  by  digging  a trench  round  the  tree,  or  sink- 
ing a stone  w^l  into  the  earth  around  it.  The 
rootlets  dive  into  the  ground  until  thc'y  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  iho  obstacle,  then  pass  it, 
and  run  up  again  until  they  find  the  level  that 
best  pleases  them. 

Who  will  now  undertake  to  say  that  a plant  is 
not  sensible  1 Let  Sophia  go  into  the  fields,  and 
she  will  tread  upon  a multitude  of  flowers  that 
know  better  than  she  does  herself  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  what  is  to  be 
thought  about  the  weather.  The  Calendula  ar- 
vensie  opens  in  fine  weather,  and  shuts  up  when 
rain  is  coming.  The  Sortchus  sihirieus  shuts  up 
at  the  end  of  each  day’s  business,  but  only  re- 
mains tranquilly  asleep  when  she  has  no  dwbU 
at  all  about  the  morrow,  when  she  knows  it  will 
be  fine.  Let  a traveler  seek  shelter  from  the  sun 
ttndm*  an  acacia  with  thorns  white  as  ivory,  call- 
ed by  Linnsus  the  Mimosa  ehumia.  The  dark 
shade  on  the  sand  perhaps  becomes  suddenly 
dotted  with  light ; he  looks  up,  and  observes  that 
his  parasol  is  shutting  itself  up ; that  every  leaf 
is  putting  itself  to  bed.  If  ho  will  look  closely  he 
may  observe  too,  that  the  leaves  sleep  by  the  doz^ 
in  a bed,  nestling  together  in  small  heaps.  The 
traveler  has  nothing  to  complain  about ; ho  doee 
not  need  the  shade ; there  is  a cloud  over  the  sun. 
The  tree  ihinks— one  is  almost  obliged  to  say,  the 
tree  thinks — that  perhaps  it  will  come  on  to  rain. 
There  is  no  reason  why  its  whole  roots  should 
not  be  watered  in  the  arid  soil,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  leaves,  delicately  set  on  slender 
stems,  should  be  beaten  from  their  holdings.  The 
leaves,  therefore,  arc  shut  up  and  drawn  together 
in  small  bundles,  that  they  may  find  in  union  the 
strength  which  in  isolation  they  do  not  possess: 
while  at  the  same  time  room  is  leii  for  the  rain  to 
pass  between  them  to  water  the  roots. 

There  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day  that  is  not  the 
beloved  hour  of  some  blossom,  which  to  it  alone 
opens  her  heart.  Linna)us  conceived  the  pleasant 
notion  of  a flower  clock.  Instead  of  a rude  metal 
bell  to  thump  the  hour,  there  is  a little  flower  bell 
ready  to  break  out  at  three  o’clock;  a flower  star 
that  will  shine  forth  at  four ; and  a cup,  perhaps, 
will  appear  at  five  o’clock,  to  remind  old-fashioned 
folk  that  it  is  tea-time  Claude  Lorraine,  although 
he  did  not  make  a clock  of  four-and -twenty 
flowers  in  his  garden,  was  a landscape  painter 
most  familiar  with  nature;  and  when  he  was 
abroad  he  could  at  any  time  know  what  o’clock  it 
was  by  asking  the  time  of  the  flowers  of  the  field. 
It  would  havQ  been  of  no  use  for  him  to  ask  a cat. 
The  peasants  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc  all 
have  at  their  doors  beautiful  barometers,  in  which 
there  is  no  glass,  quicksilver,  or  joiner’s  work. 
They  were  furnished  by  the  flowers. 

Let  me  put  a spider  into  any  lady’s  hand.  She 
is  aghast.  She  shrieks.  The  nasty  ugly  thing! 
Madam,  the  spider  is  perhaps  shocked  at  your 
Brussels  laces ; and,  although  you  may  be  the 
most  exquisite  miniature  painter  living,  the  spider 
has  a right  to  laugh  at  your  coarse  daubs  as  she 
runs  over  them.  Just  ehow  her  your  crochet 
work  when  you  shriek  at  her.  **  Have  you  qMsnt 
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half  your  days,”  the  spider,  if  she  be  spiteful,  may 
remark,  **  have  you  spent  half  your  days  upon  the 
clumsy  anti-macassars  and  these  ottoman  covers ! 
My  dear  lady,  is  that  your  web  t If  1 were  big 
enough,  I might  with  reason  drop  you,  end  cry 
out  at  you.  Let  me  spend  a day  with  you,  and 
bring  my  work.  1 have  four  little  bags  of  thread, 
such  little  bags ! In  every  bag  there  are  more 
than  a thousand  holes,  such  tiny,  tiny  holes ! Out 
of  each  hole  thread  runs,  and  all  the  threads — 
more  than  four  thousand  threads — 1 spin  together 
as  they  run,  and  when  they  are  all  spun,  they 
make  but  one  thread  of  the  web  I weave.  I have 
a member  of  my  family  who  is  herself  no  bigger 
than  a grain  of  sand.  Imagine  what  a slender 
web  she  makes,  and  of  that,  too,  each  thread  is 
made  of  four  or  five  thousand  threads  that  have 
passed  out  of  her  four  bags  through  four  or  five 
thousand  little  holes.  Would  you  drop  her  too, 
crying  out  about  your  delicacy  t A pretty  thing  in- 
deed for  you  to  plume  yourselves  on  delicacy  and 
scream  at  us.”  Having  made  such  a speech,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  indignant  creature  fastens 
a rope  round  one  of  the  rough  paints  in  the  lady's 
hand  and  lets  herself  down  lightly  to  the  door. 
Coming  down  stairs  is  noisy,  clumsy  work,  com* 
pared  with  such  a way  of  locomotion. 

The  creeping  things  we  scorn,  are  miracles 
of  beauty.  They  are  more  delicate  than  any  or- 
molu clock  or  any  lady's  watch  made,  for  pleas- 
ure's sake,  no  bigger  than  a shilling.  Lyonnet 
counted  four  thousand  and  forty-one  muscles  in 
a single  caterpillar,  and  these  are  a small  part 
only  of  its  works.  Hooke  found  fourteen  thou- 
sai^  mirrors. in  the  eye  of  a bluebottle,  and  there 
« are  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  separate  bits, 
that  go  to  provide  for  nothing  but  the  act  of 
breathing,  in  a carp. 

Then  there  are  wonders  of  locomotion  in  the 
world  greater  than  any  steam-engine  can  furnish. 
When  the  halt  seeks  the  water-brooks,  how  many 
things  are  set  in  motion ! Eyes  to  see  where  the 
water  is,  muscles  to  move  the  feet,  nerves  to  stir 
the  muscles,  and  a will — ^no  man  knows  how — 
Co  stir  the  nerves.  There  are  swift  creatures 
who  depend  for  self-protection  on  their  legs,  as 
hares  and  horses.  Others  less  quick  of  move- 
ment conunonly  have  weapons,  as  the  bull  or  the 
rhinoceros.  Birds  living  in  marshes  have  long 
legs,  as  Frenchmen  living  in  marshes,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes,  inake  for  themselves  long 
legs  by  using  stilts.  Marsh  birds  have  stilts  bom 
with  them.  The  kgs  of  animals  are  proportioned 
always  to  their  bulk  and  to  their  habits.  The 
huge  body  of  the  elephant  stands  upon  four  thick 
pillars,  the  stag  has  supports  of  a lighter  and 
nimbler  quality.  Animals  that  get  some  of  their 
living  in  the  water,  as  beavers,  otters,  swans, 
docks,  and  geese,  are  bom  with  paddles  on  their 
feet.  The  mole,  again,  is  bora  with  spades  on 
his  fore  legs ; and  the  camel  is  bom  with  his  feet 
carefully  padded,  with  his  head  lifted  high  above 
the  sand  waves,  and  his  eyes  carefully  protected 
from  glare  and  dust.  One  might  think  through 
a volume,  to  good  purpoo),  al^t  kgs.  Every 
creature  has  the  logs  it  wants.  A traveler  in 


Africa  relates  how  his  baggage  mule  stumbled 
and  fell,  and  could  retain  no  footing  over  ground 
covered  with  fresh  traces  of  the  ^ppopotamua. 
The  hippopotamus  was  bora  with  clouts,  and  had 
the  right  feet  for  his  own  country ; the  mule  was 
on  a soil  for  which  it  had  not  been  created. 

Let  us  watch  the  movement  of  a little  thing. 
How  does  a butterfly  escape  a birdt  By  tack- 
ing. It  flies,  when  pursued,  with  a sharp  zig- 
zag motion.  Let  us  compare  strength  with 
strength.  The  commonest  of  beetles  is  in  pro- 
portion six  times  stronger  than  the  horse  Lin- 
nsus  said  of  the  elephant  that  if  it  were  as  strong 
for  its  size  as  a stag-beetle,  it  would  be  able  to 
tear  up  the  stoutest  trees  and  knock  down  moaurt* 
ains. 

The  movements  of  birds  upon  the  wing,  fur- 
nish a familiar  world  of  wonders : some  fly  like 
arrows,  some  describe  circles  in  the  sky,  and  oth- 
ers take  a waving,  undulating  course.  There  are 
birds  every  where,  and  they  are  capable  of  almoet 
any  thing ; what  one  bird  can  not  do,  another  c^an. 
There  are  birds  of  the  earth,  birds  of  ihe  water, 
and  birds  of  the  air.  There  are  birds  that  scream 
at  sea  among  the  tempests,  birds  that  sing  at 
home  of  a calm  evening  in  the  tree  shading  the 
cottage  door.  There  are  birds  that  nest  upon  the 
soil  in  open  plains,  and  there  arc  birds  that  live 
in  caverns : birds  of  the  wood,  birds  of  the  moui^ 
ain,  birds  that  love  towns  and  bouses,  birds  liv- 
ing alone  in  deserts. 

We  have  heard  of  the  singing  of  swans.  It 
is  not  quite  a fable.  During  the  winter  nights, 
flocks  of  swans  traverse  the  i^ozen  plains  of  Ice- 
land, filling  the  air  with  harmonies  like  munuuis 
of  the  lyre.  There  is  perfect  time  kept  at  the 
concert  which  they  give.  The  ablest  bird  opens 
the  chant,  a second  follows,  then  a third,  and 
finally  the  whole  choir  fills  the  sky  with  melody. 
The  air  is  full  of  modulated  utterances  and  re- 
sponses, which  the  Icelandkr  in  his  warm  cabin 
is  glad  to  hear ; for  he  knows  then  that  the  spring 
weather  is  at  hand. 

There  are  more  hannorues  in  nature  than  mets 
sounds  afford.  The  world  about  us  is  all  har- 
mony, of  which  we  can  perceive  only  a pari. 
The  Cephisus  that  watered  the  gardens  of  tim 
Academy,  has  disappeared  with  the  woods  of 
Mount  ^mettus.  The  old  Scamander  has  dis- 
appeared with  the  cedars  of  Mount  Ida,  under 
wUch  it  had  its  source.  The  climate  of  Italy 
was  milder  than  it  is,  kss  relentless  in  its  heat, 
before  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  Tyrol. 
He  who  cuts  down  a tree  destroys  a colony  of 
insects,  a home  or  haunt  of  many  birds,  a source 
of  food  to  quadrupeds  perhaps,  or  even  to  man. 
The  plantain-tree,  that  shades  a fountain  or  hangs 
over  the  marshy  borders  of  a stream,  is  a beauti. 
fnl  object.  Between  the  river  and  the  tree  there 
is  a harmony.  The  Persians  were  scourged  witiz 
pestilential  maladies  from  their  marah-borderedl 
riven,  until  they  called  the  plantain-trees  to  ihesr 
aid.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  at  Ispahaza,'” 
says  Chardin,  **  since  the  Penians  adorned  wiili 
such  trees  their  river  sides  and  gardens.” 

Wc  mry  ronaidcr,  too,  the  liarniony  of  cole>r&- 
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Raffaelie  was  not  nu>re  choice  about  his  painting 
than  we  find  the  sun  to  be.  As  winter  departs, 
the  modest  violet  first  blossoms  beneath  a vail 
of  leaves.  The  modesty  means  need  of  shelter. 
Protecting  leaves  radiate  back  upon  the  fragrant 
little  flower  all  the  heat  that  dcpkrts  from  it.  As 
the  snows  disappear,  blossoms  of  other  flowers 
open  which  display  themselves  more  boldly,  but 
they  are  blanched  or  nearly  so.  In  the  passage 
from  the  last  snows  of  winter  to  the  first  blos- 
soms of  spring,  the  harmony  of  color  is  preserved 
— ^hillsides  and  orchards  are  laden  with  a delicate 
white,  varied  rarely  by  the  pink  upon  the  almond- 
trees.  Pctels  of  apple-blossom  floating  on  the 
wind  mimic  the  flakes  of  snow  that  were  so  late- 
ly seen.  As  the  warm  season  advances,  colors 
deepen  until  we  come  to  the  dark  crimson  of  au- 
tumn flowers  and  the  brownness  of  the  autumn 
leaves.  This  change  is  meant  not  only  to  be 
beautiful — it  has  its  use.  Why  are  the  first 
spring  flowers  all  white,  or  nearly  white  1 Be- 
cause, when  the  winds  are  still  cold  and  when 
the  sun  is  only  moderately  kind,  a flower  would 
be  chilled  to  death  if  its  heat  radiated  from  it  rap- 
idly. But  radiation  takes  place  most  freely  from 
dark  colors — from  black,  from  the  strongly  de- 
fined greens,  and  blues,  and  reds.  In  the  hot 
weather,  flowers  and  leaves  so  colored,  cool  them- 
selves more  readily  of  nights,  and  form  upon  their 
surfaces  the  healing  dew.  In  early  spring,  there 
is  little  need  of  dew  or  of  facilities  for  cooling. 
The  delicate  spring  flowers  are,  tlierefore,  of  a 
color  that  is  least  ready  to  encourage  radiation. 
Fur  the  same  reason — because  white  substances 
give  out  least  freely  the  heat  that  they  contain  or 
cover — arctic  animals  are  white  as  their  native 
snows.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  the  snow  it- 
self is  white.  When  cold  becomes  severe,  snow 
falls  and  hangs  like  a fur  mantle  about  the  soil. 
If  snow  were  black,  or  red,  or  blue,  it  would  still 
let  some  of  the  heat  escape  which  is  retained 
under  its  whiteness.  The  colors,  even  of  men, 
darken  in  hot  climates ; in  the  hottest  they  are 
made  quite  black.  Black  substances  give  out 
their  heat  most  freely. 

In  regions  subject  to  a cold  almost  incessant, 
a short  summer  produces  flowers  of  extremely 
vivid  coloring.  The  summer,  although  short,  is 
fierce,  and  the  plants  radiate  fast  that  they  may 
escape  destruction.  The  dark  verdure  of  the 
northern  pines  would  cause  them  to  lose  heat 
with  great  rapidity.  For  compensation  they  are 
made  to  grow  in  pyramids  that  catch  a cone  of 
snow  so  cleverly  as  to  great-coat  them  during  the 
hard  weather.  Birch  trees  that  grow  in  the  same 
forests  rise  among  the  pines  like  silver  columns, 
and  they  are  not  shaped  to  catch  the  snow,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  it.  They  have  their  own 
light  clothing  of  a brilliant  whiteness. 

Truly,  we  need  not  examine  far  into  the  wealth 
that  is  poured  out  in  nature  before  we  discover 
that 

**  Such  boon^  Is  ao  ^ of  chance.** 

Will  not  a study  of  such  wodis  as  these  teach 
bqys  to  reason  quite  as  well  as  Euclid  t Have 
wo  touched,  here,  upon  a kind  of  study  that  should 


be  excluded  from  the  discipLin^  of  schools  1 Has 
it  no  power  to  awaken  intellect,  to  educate  the 
head,  the  heart,  and  the  soull 

ROYAL  AMUSEMENTS  IN  JAVA. 

The  terrible  bull-fights,  the  national  disgrace 
of  civilized  Spain,  which  were  even  trans- 
planted to  Mexico  under  the  former  Spanish  do- 
minion, and  arc  carried  on  there  with  more  ardor 
and  pleasure  than  in  their  original  home,  have  • 
been  frequently  enough  described  with  all  the 
power  language  could  command.  We  must  con- 
fess, on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  we  scarce 
knew  any  thing  about  the  extraordinary  tiger- 
fights  which  take  place  at  the  courts  of  the  lesser 
princes  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  counterparts  of  the  Spanish  bull- 
fights, though  emanating  Atom  a lower  stand- 
point of  civilization.  We  have  come  across  a 
very  animated  description  of  them  in  a work  by 
Franz  Junghahn,  a Dutch  traveler,  who  has 
written  a very  valuable  treatise  on  the  internal 
state  of  Java  from  personal  observation ; and  we 
will  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  way  these  tiger-fights  are  carried  on. 

Writing  from  Solo,  the  seat  of  a little  Javanese 
I prince,  who  has  the  reverend  title  of  Susuhunan, 
but  is  usually  called  Emperor  by  Europeans, 
Junghahn  writes  as  follows : 

**  To-morrow  there  is  a tiger-fight !” — this  was 
the  cry  from  every  mouth.  The  tigers  which  had 
; been  captured  for  this  purpose  by  command  of 
I the  emperor,  and  have  been  kept  alive,  had  de- 
I voured  nearly  every  dog  in  the  village,  which 
: was  given  them  as  food,  either  dead  or  alive.  It 
I was  high  time  to  have  the  fight  carried  out,  if  the 
tigers  were  not  to  perish  of  inanition.  . 

The  day  arrives.  In  the  front  gallery  with  the 
Dutch  resident  aro  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 

I all  the  employes,  and  a few  dozen  citizens,  all 
dressed  in  their  gala  clothes,  as  well  as  the  royal 
princes — the  latter  are  nearly  all  attired  in  Eu- 
ropean uiuforms ; the  majority  are  lieutenants, 
some  captains,  a couple  majors,  and  one  oven  a 
colonel.  They  look  very  c^valrous,  except  that 
they  have  not  laid  aside  one  article  of  the  Javans 
ese  national  dress,  namely,  the  colored  handker- 
chief^ with  which  they  keep  theiz  long  tresses  in 
order. 

At  length  the  signal  is  given,  the  carriages 
drive  up,  and  bear  company,  surrounded  a 
swarm  of  pedestrians,  to  the  palace.  In  the  sec- 
ond court-yard  all  descend,  and  the  procession 
proceeds  on  foot  up  and  down  flights  of  stairs: 
at  several  points  musicians  are  stationed,  who 
make  a loud  noise  with  their  drums  and  trumpets. 
In  the  central  court  the  body-guard  is  drawn  up 
with  shouldered  pikes,  and  trumpeters  also  in 
waiting.  Before  the  resident  the  guard  lower 
their  weapons  reverentially.  Thus  they  walk  on 
to  the  actual  entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  Here 
stands  a troop  of  old,  half-naked  women ! they 
receive  the  resident  with  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
accompany  him  further  to  the  “ supreme  master.” 
These  are  important  personage# ; they  form  the 
immediate  Iwdy-gnard  of  the  ciaporor,  whoso  per- 
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son  no  male  servant  dare  approach.  The  pro- 
cession has  scarce  passed  through  the  last  portal, 
before  a fresh  troop  of  red-coated  musicians, 
adonied  with  plumes  of  feathers,  who  are  drawn 
up  in  the  central  hall,  commence  making  a tre- 
mendous noise  with  their  drums,  trumpets,  arid 
C3‘mbals.  Here  the  emperor  is  seated  on  his 
chair  of  state.  The  Europeans  approach  him 
with  uncovered  heads.  The  prince  of  the  coun- 
• try  rises  with  measured  solemnity  on  tlie  approach 
of  the  resident,  and  offers  each  European  his 
hand  with  stately  ceremony.  The  resident  takes 
his  place  at  his  left  hand,  and  the  other  Bhiro- 
peans  by  his  side.  A few  minutes  arc  passed  si- 
lently and  without  a sound.  Then  they  set  out: 
the  emperor  and  the  resident,  arm-in-arm,  walk 
in  front ; women,  with  the  upper  parts  of  their 
bodies  uncovered,  follow  next ; they  carry  betel- 
boxes,  8{)ittoons,  and  the  imperial  velvet  cliair  of 
state,  which  four  of  them  hold  high  in  the  air. 
The  Euro|jean8  joined  the  procession,  mixed  up 
with  Javanese ; the  musicians  again  break  out 
into  their  noisy  accompaniment.  Thus  the  pro- 
cession moves  along  over  the  terrace  to  the  front 
court,  where  the  preparations  for  the  tiger-fight 
have  been  made. 

A cage  is  erected  here,  formed  of  trunks  of  trees 
and  baml>oos,  fifteen  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  diam-. 
rU'r.  It  contains  a live  Imflalo,  adorned  with  gar- 
lands round  its  nock  and  horns.  The  external 
circumference  of  the  cage  is  surrounded  by  long 
tA)long  chests,  made  of  stout  planks.  Each  chest 
contains  a live  tiger,  Iwtwcen  whom  and  the  buf- 
l ilo  only  a trap-door  forms  a partition.  When 
t!iis  is  pulled  up  the  buffalo  places  himself  in  a 
fjghtiiig  position,  with  his  head  turned  toward 
tlio  door  of  the  tiger’s  den.  The  tiger  docs  not 
ap|>ear  to  show  any  inclination  to  commence  hos- 
tilities ; it  is  necessary  to  enrage  the  beast  first 
by  means  of  fire,  or  by  poking  at  it  with  sharp- 
ened sticks.  At  length  the  tiger  springs  forth 
from  the  chest  with  a hoarse  growl.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  spectators  has  reached  its  highest 
pitch.  The  buffalo  turns  round  in  a circle,  always 
keeping  its  anned  forehead  opposed  to  the  creep- 
ing and  crouching  enemy  ; and  when  the  tiger  is 
couchant,  drives  him  with  his  horns  against  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  At  another  moment  the  tiger 
becomes  the  assailant,  springs  on  the  buffalo,  and 
frequently  fastens  its  teeth  so  firmly  in  the  ani- 
mal’s back,  that  the  buffalo  tosses  him  back  and 
forward  in  every  direction.  This  horrible  contest 
is  repeated  with  many  variations : at  times  the 
tiger  climbs  up  to  the  roof  of  the  cage,  and  is 
there  caught  in  falling  on  the  horns  of  the  buffalo 
and  again  hurled  in  the  air.  Generally  the  tiger 
is  soon  exhausted,  lies  gnashing  its  teeth,  and 
gasping  for  breath  on  the  floor  of  the  cage,  while 
the  buffalo  walks  restlessly  round  and  round  and 
shaking  his  head  ominously.  On  other  occasions 
the  Inilfalo  evinces  no  inclination  for  the  contest, 
and  both  animals  are  irritated  to  an  extreme  pitch 
by  burning  straw  or  boiling  w^atcr,  which  attend- 
ants sitting  on  the  top  of  the  cage  pour  down  on 
the  beasts,  or  through  the  so-called  “ buffalo  herb,” 
a species  of  stinging-nettle,  which  causes  consid- 


erable Inflammation.  The  buffalo  is  ;icar]y  always 
the  victor ; he  receives  a few  slight  wouiids  from 
the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  tiger,  and  eventually 
looks  dowm  with  the  pride  of  victory  ujhjd  one  or 
more  deatl  and  dying  tigers  w’hich  lie  vanqui>hed 
before  him.  The  narrowness  of  the  cage,  in  w hich 
the  tiger  can  not  move  freely  enough  in  its  fash- 
ion and  spring  on  tlie  foe,  aids  the  buffalo  to  gain 
the  victory,  especially  as  tigers  that  have  Uen 
shut  up  for  any  length  of  lime,  and  have  only 
satisfied  their  hunger  with  a scanty  supply  of 
dead  dogs,  soon  lose  their  strength. 

The  battle  is  continually  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  hurried  blows  on  the  gamelang,  betw  ocn 
which  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  encouraging 
the  animals  may  be  heard  echoing.  At  the  cicse 
of  the  spectacle  the  signal  for  silence  was  given. 
The  emperor  had  been  regarding  the  speclacle, 
seated  on  his  throne  at  some  little  distance,  and 
between  him  and  the  cage  was  a long  open  space, 
which  was  bounded  by  rows  of  Europeans.  They 
now  seated  themselves  again,  and  the  viceroy  and 
premier,  Pangerang  Adij^ati,  walks  between  the 
ranks  to  receive  the  further  commands  ol’his  high- 
ness. The  viceroy,  a rather  lively  and  corjmient 
old  man  of  reverend  aspect,  with  long  gray  hair, 
dressed  in  rich  Javanese  clothes,  w iili  the  little 
white  cylindrical  cap,  which  is  a sign  of  high  rank 
at  court,  throws  himself,  at  a distance  ol  Iweiily- 
five  paces,  down  upon  the  uncovered  sandy  soil, 
raises  his  clasped  hands  to  bis  broad  for<  ht  ad.  and 
salutes  his  master.  While  sealed  on  the  gn  und 
he  crawls  further  along  for  about  five  steps,  then 
repeats  his  salutation  (called  sembali).  tiu  ii  cniwls 
a few  paces  further,  and  eventually,  after  the  thiid 
repetition  of  this  ceremony,  reniainirg  seaud  in 
all  humility  on  the  ground  before  his  lord,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  paces,  which  he  dare  not  en- 
croach upon.  The  deepest  silence  prevails  all 
around ; the  emperor  sits  motionless  on  his  throne. 
The  viceroy  gives  his  report  in  a hoarse  voice.  At 
each,  however  short,  paragraph  of  his  sj  cech.be 
raises  his  hands  again  to  his  forehead,  w hich  he 
holds  in  a suppliant  posture,  until  the  emperor 
has  expressed  his  coiuinands.  This  takes  place 
in  a solemn  voice  and  in  a few'  words.  Tlie  vice- 
roy replies  in  the  same  fashion,  with  many  repe- 
titions of  the  sembah.  The  order  has  been  gi%eii 
for  a contest  of  a different  nature.  The  viceroy 
at  length  retires,  cringing  and  slowly  crawling 
backward. 

The  Susuhunan  rises,  walks  in  front,  arm-in- 
arm  with  the  resident.  All  his  movements  are 
made  with  studied  calmness,  and  the  state-chair 
is  carried  after  him  by  the  women  in  great  sob 
enmity.  The  procession  walks  to  a little  stage 
with  a balcony-shaped  elevation.  As  many  Eu- 
ropeans as  can  find  room  then  follow,  and  stand 
among  the  women,  who,  with  their  betel-l>oxee 
and  spittoons,  arc  quite  insej>arable  from  the  em- 
peror. These  women,  standing  by  dozens  behind 
their  lord’s  chair,  mixed  up  with  officers  and  em- 
ployes in  uniform,  furnish  a strange  sight. 

All  the  walls  are  thronged  with  spectators; 
even  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees  bear 
living  fruit.  The  whole  sqviare  ti  full  of  j eopie. 
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, S,taE  ffEWCOMES. 

Not  f&r  from  ib«  w»y^  hiMcony  4 isf 

l^c^rsy  Ihrpe  ax  ioifr  hsiA  iArme^  lu»^lo«# 
s^uanf  I the  vpacc  lUey  i«  about  5iUU 

t^n^y  4ntl  afftwit  halt'  the  brwiiithv^  hwt  yrnW 


Gkf  aomit*t«  hotdi  thdr  Jatiiuee  bbriioivtAl,  ihje  $%}<>- 
brti  (it  an  aciit^  adTigie,  ciii4  Uie  oth^ 

lu  the  cen^JTfe  of  tMs  al  jeguiar 

nuervaU  a riMjCuber  of 
(iboat  eigiii  i^ct  Jptig,  and  :#ii[h  the  ffohi 
towanl  the  «bifo?tbr  $ tiiey  yro^f^iibie  J aywitse 
cofhriri^  fMid  coniahi  (wh  4 

XWo  btJTiii >la  £^>rbaeb  the  hai*  i 

cony,  iiii'cl  do wu  aiui  wtokt*  their  -wsiaani  y a 
haI  frhto  Ihtf  tiilxtr  ibhiw^  v tjti^y  VUh  i 

fre«h  s<^r;U)uhev  auil^'r^  w-ith  ^olbiuri  and  ! 
Hred  tread  5'he  square  i>p€ftii»  py  j^^ 
iuiit  thf^n  cibsesi  uj*ow  them, . They  j»0  to  fhe  hfat 
iiget  chei^tj.  pile  istraw,  briieU\vi»AiV. 
agfaijiflt  tl'ie  rettr  of  it,  uivl  lict  it  ;<bi  lire  L\u*.i 
saomiu  Qtt  the  die«t,  cutfi  vlib  w 

• th(i  lid  ^as  iasf ened  duivn.;  pu!lt»  1^6  iadirf  Op, 
^irihi^  h iili^  it  wllVund  throws  tt, 

•■  done  wj]^th  ^e.it  *»oV 

eriliikjr he  ih^A  dcftoendu  fnau  ilib  clweij  ikUs  on 
htsf  aod  (Vd  the  Ust  tiaie  roultea  a ikimbah 

: . ’ 4hc’  'jt-^perorw' , ■■ . ' ' ■ 

- ^yj  hfw4- 0 of  ttie.  uhrei . 

tfe  the  higher  theftj^v 

hekuid  \t  ilarbH  np  ThV\  hdki^r 

thjoiu^h  > »li^tiified  rnkhnifl)  Uxv  ^ 

bf  ibp:  ^anwJang^^ 

m ent.  The  fiT«  hums  suU  iditth'-ii^ ; : tkfe  Ueii 
have  quiy  ejt  the  sq^ar^v  y A 
tbrh- ujih/ihig:  of  ^Hp•  ctet  w i^eVr  thc\  tigCT  V h^: 

iimmialj'-  The  blows?  ort}ib  gameiaD|t  w i 
rcdauhb'd  . Thf^  in  a royal  tine-— is  n^t 

«'o  lAif,  but  ^juifTiy  us.  long  as  a bidMu, , The  | 
iijile/tiibl  brfu.>v  '43  if  proud  ul’  its  Waonfuhfi^^^ 
garmotits^looW^j^il Aptly  ^niunil  MndBunf»^d)yr  uiptio  , 
the  thran  rowfi  of  Jihafit  lanci»^  simclied  uut  | 
agaihst  ity  the  tliree  or  four  limes 

up  and  du>^‘h>  And  ihuii  down  lire  da^xiinj|J  i 
il&jnfs  tniuhie  it  hut  httle  ;;it  seenie  to  he  tltoiiirbl- 
ib!,  atul  tu  ha  trying  to  fnrin  if^nno  dccisivirn. 
length  It  rwCsy  and  wiilk^-  slowly  (u  one  'side  of 
‘ 4bo  tTjitl  of  fsiictnjj  /vylu^iti  it  axaipines  cahnly.  It 
^ ftsUh;>in  way  of  ^ajrc ; k tum^  h>  the  oilier' ^ 
rrtit  hWe  countlt*?^  .laucO'poifits  thrust  out  lo 
gyeef  ih  Juseins,  to  it  < it  uh 

IfcTS  itf  tii»af»o  liuliovv  suUrul,  ydoUg  the 

raaltA  pn^ly?  iryirig  to  hreali  throi>gh  iiWiii*  Air 

.rthh>4tih  dtrfjctipo:  But,  wbe.revdr  it  /niiH’Oaclie® 

felur  ariiljtiti  a dp^uui  spwarb  imnmilut^dy  att^  ta- 

deiVo  ityWd  fbnHv  tt'fo  retranh  liitieS 

pj*h  i>A  Ibp  uBier  side,  bjxt  must  rfitteat  ln?ru,  iiHii 

and  iUm  it  cuutluues  iu  furhmsv  i/in^gulur  ^itup, 

antii  at  la«i,  spurred  up  to  fury  , il 

Uh  irJ  the  ejxyaffi.  But  euiigUt 
thh  lanoffsyh  fatlk  bkt‘4^  rrilW  nvor  oueu 
up  a^m,  TiinA  a Tew  panes 
■ from  the  larv^os,  fitid 

nt  vm  iho  sand;:  .f?wanh«  of 


mir  : 


The  heaijts  bcha-rjc:  in  (ili}‘e.r|?ul.  ivay  e t 
00^  hi  a ghUhP  oiir<«y  htul'  throw  iheiuseh  e*  • y 
the  t5f)wr5j  of  ttpjcioFSy'  Tb  ii  more  eapeoially  * pe- 
ettliiiruy  willv  tfe' leophttl^;  wid  the  younger  ani- 
ihaU.  The  tn^iofity  look  4:«>uhd  <^ul1ausly,  atlid 
do  nnl  hazard  the  ^nUo  mptitile  i^  attor  Icmg  be»^ 
Iratiim  ; mariy  budt  into 

thh  c&M  aUivaily  on  fir^  > o1^er« 

lie  dawii  in  tipi  aqUflU^  And  ho  ihchn^tiuit 
^ 0i  hp  bi^J.  A)f  ^ pnf^utlhh  y 

vif  hdini»Th;.  iaxid  reprt'^^^ 

Uitle  hutjB»  shihd  in  ihb  fetv 

hbhchAl  ife  BuSfn,  4ud.  rhio^w 

? binder  thei  r bbyt^,  ii^n>ahh  '^;  cdwl  iX‘nh 

, pci  it'  io  g?d  lip  'hf  {t  feh 

ton  iJceo  driyen:  y. 

the.  glowhug  AUft*  ■ ^ 

. Wched  da  uiht  H dosb  to  -t)j(B 

,h5v  the  fh/y  bf  ii^  ^ 


MtjJMr:>mfc:.oir  k i^|;^PiecTABi*3?KxiMii^:V:'V., 

■.a/T  w y 


(.  if  A t‘T'E  ii  -X  n j;  \y 

IS  wurcrt  r.ilOMXK  aE)^qOM£  EINOS  HLIJ^  k4<T 


The  earhoat  Gomer’?  werii?  the  hfxt  tjKifc  ami 
i he  nicixlioHl  pllfc«T  pf  B40  ijJuji  in  w hich  th?\ , 
two  gotalemAn  hflii  v-omo  to 
was  H vSeoudicrt iui ;'  thb:  ilocior  ji  r^c^tehiiiUn  ; 
•:^f  thi^  gettUek»<^  CJluh,  ibm 

xyot®' Si:oteluuiiiir;>^ 

The  Southfjrohsv  with  buts  cjiiipeplrnii », were  the 
(sBt  tor  arnvm  aim  ibt  swbtlh.we  #t<a>d  looking  tiio & 
\>pt'  the  yrihdhvpy  nwaiunu  titeir  couiuig,  The  hrs«i 
Tiial«-  puUi/it  mil  4 pe-ft-liTiife  ami  aTtan^Ci}  hiS' 
nafi^  Thu  th‘*rtor  Mr.  Blnnie  iklkesl  r<f  Bie 
prigrC^fr  sXhrttiie  l«id  walked  (he 

iic^pHuis  «l  Ediiiburgh  bofore  geuing  hi^  civil 
sippiiintittunt  Jjudiu ; The  tiirec  gonUemen  from 
Bd-rmv<i»r  ^tlquafU  ihU  JCpldtihl  had  identt  uv 
my  aboiii  Toiu  $«hth  Of  the  Carairy^  and  Harrr 
Hall  of  tho  Kngioeers  **  how  To|»baui  wks  goinc 
> to  inarry  poor  little  Boh  \\  wllja’k  widmv;j^  how* 
many  h«kjm  Barber  bad  lironghl  home,  ami  live 
like . The  talf  gr^y-headed  Ehgliahu^iv  w ho  had' 
liecn  in  the  oast  te»o,  in  tUc  Icing"'#  «tsfyK«^  ijfcvmii 
for  aw  bil*>  in  tliis  cvuveniatioji,  twrf 


■l^f^iih'.vim  iVieri  auirouml  k.  aiul  driver ibefv*  diixitlw 
W Ihlo  t|?e  royal  hnite. 

Tin:  spurt  i^  c.tmtuiupd  Uy  hpeuintf  ^eyctnl  j 
Vdh/Vllt--Nb  * * 


CoatiUorU.  ihuB  f JUc  Fci&Jtiimy  A umiw 


sl« 


■■  t ■ 


>A.v;‘.  --  ■ 
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! cttaite  ^ aiijr  ip«i1fi»gr  cw 

iitf  ^ atn  rt- 

i |[>r0Jiice  ihik  gisaXl^^^  accmt 

I tolkbtg  nft#d 

' io  t ;d«^  as; 

friniii#:  itfl?  and  iw,  I’Ve  o.^ 

lit  iiikt  do  us^d  to  Jo  al 

xiiy  feUow,  j<^t  ItisLds  alw 


ilj  ?^njd  talked  with  CU»e  i **i  ktta^  j^aut 

feLlii^^  in  »aid  llie  ^nU^kn  tad  ^ 

>*  thk*re  U,  not  a gaUaJit  ctr  reapectad 
t hat  kftrrriit.©  1 have  Jt  hoy  4tw,  i n ; whp 

t»a*  ju«t  ^One  thw  ihe  actuy ; Up  ii  ptde^r  tiian 
yon,  be  ^as  Kom  at  Jthe  and  of  the  Wtogioo 
ari»i  30  ww  a gr^'fni^d  of  Uiii  lih  j a^er 
who  wa»  et  your  achodl. 

^ Be  was  in  O ow it,  Boy I ttnyw,^**  V Hit* 
Uciy ; '**  t»ucceedetl  hta  ttnrie 
I don'^tknow  bow  hifi.  DW.Hrerr^dr  '^lio 
HythuBi  you  know,  and  goey  t43(  Honevtaart'^ 
rliupet--^fme|i  to  N E^bw^ca:^  IVriity  Crawley. 
HV.^j,^f4tlierVVvO  iCmwiey,  died  aj 

t^VfeVnty  laian j,  in  AugUet^'  mid  bi» 

uoclel  Sir  Pitt,  not  still  1 

mftinhor,  we  used  to  lailt.  ivbout  i^tv^y  Frinra, 
wUtm  t was  f^tnt©  4 UiCi«  iP:h»p ; 
betfiE  wUef her  CiaOrleyV  J uiWi  tU«.  youf^  oije, 
was  a DUfr^mpt  or  noi : 4\'-r 


tifyng  h<p  A ainall  glwV , tfC  Wandy will  ^ ^ Did 
y^iveV  a braiidy  cock^taii,  Chrhpn  Wljin  T 
Bailed  on  the  New  York  Uwb<,  we  lo 

make  bits  before  denneV,?  and-^hankye>  'S^fv;hi^ 
and  he  to^aed  oil'  a gla«»  i»|  UiHhdil 

Here  a waiUt  iood  Sir 

I'Uonw  ■,  au4  ife 

^yjowiing  round  the  woui 

veiy  iiv  the  ^£a^e,'  yieiy  lii  itie } ^iit  b; 

kpleniiidly  Atiired  with  a :*hirktrt^. 

cloiii,  tr  Toluiitttmua  wajs^ac  Md  on 


mm- 


vt  Stilts  an#!  .gaftersv  by  jingo  (*'  Mr. 
FiVderfd  /^  C eay^  Pr-mdenni's,  have  you 

any  ideay  the^^  0 t wouldn't  hav^ 

ije-oie  m tfiefip  Blueliers  tf  I had  known  it.  ‘Con- 
found no— Hoby  iuinsfilf,  luy  own 

Wo4kiTi*i  WVn  aliciwed  jKW^r  F.  .iii  to  appear  in 
Blurliera,  if  he  had  known  that  1 >ra»  going  to 
meet  the  I!lnke  My  Imen'r,  aU  right,  »ny  how 
tuid  F,  B,  hToathed  a Ihankfuf  prayer  for  thal*^ 
Indeed  who,  but  the  rety  tnmous,  eould  tell  that 
pot  F.  B Houeyman’a 

— Wa*  yii?  ihat  decsoTUwa  linen  t 

poini^  Thi^msto 

k*um»  Ue  hjid  rntrodur^ed  hii 
aU  htid  Oe  Sir  Thotito: 

looked  Vi  ' Cp^  aU^,  andiher,  his  iace: 
etUMigh  ht  <»au«iO  in  otpK'Asioti  wiiich  ^eeiotVi 
to  « Arid  who  Ibr  devil  are  ypin  Sir?”  a» 
cle&fly  aa  though  the  Of-tjeifnl  hxraeelf  had  given 
UiiefgiirpV  b)  Bi^  words.  With  the  gcnlleimii  in 
ih^  window  seemed  to  have 

ttoqofjMht^ucc  and  aradd  not  imkindlt,  ^ HoW 

Tiij5  cftfn'age  nf  &fr  Bnan  Newrnme  now  drove 
up,  from  which  vhe  Daronet  descended  in  lUate, 
lining  upon  the  arm  of  the  Apdllo  in  piustr  and 


powder,  who  eloked  Eie  uhutterH  of  ilst'  f rrat 
coarh,  and  moiirded  by  the  Btdc  of  <Oaci<in*rK. 
lecrvl  «nd  pfjnwiggei!,  The  Bench  .of 
has  giymt  tip  tl^  wigs ^ can  not  ritw  hOAy.  ta 
made  tu  Kfsigri'  Ihat  in3alu^  dieroiviii*;^^  Ia  il 
iweps^ty  for  our  coin fdTt.  lhal  iho  men  wh^vdo 
OUT  work  in  ^ttllile  or  j[u>»iwlAold  .^- 

like  McnJ^Audr^ii  f Sir  BriaU  V^pw- 

come,  BttViliitg  b(h)w)ly 

affm^iioiidipiyv  Thomas  guyly  if  he  sird 
Hmilrw  n>  ‘.0hv:e,«  iUld  gk^uBty  peniiUif  Mr  pen-: 
dfenUie  to  Ikh’^  hold  of  t Wu  lh<^cr  hi»  tia 
right  iuth  jV  Yjiat ; v*f 

c6uT»eA . wRh  ' ihe^^  tn.^n 

coiilii  tv/  ihw^  i6  Iw  VU'wed  a 

M'limf  4 gbhtlmma  jne,  J ilw  >kk* 

lhetitally.y^  Ihr  V^uhlo  9$  end 

regret  thai^  d hiim  not  h>ui  ^f  .nJind 

to  }>‘)kc  4Ue  If  f wpW 

Worth  ten  Ihou^'^nd.  WA}e  fm 

wanlly  redyrrthgv  ^ }^TgP.  dr 

Threadnei^llcy  ^ PtV  h^P  tfunkiHg  hp 

would  bare  -ten ri»ff  w^h  4ht.  w^h-y^^siiv 

Tfie.  arrivaf  of  thf^6«»-liivo  grukivApe^ 
ca#  4 aplcmaU^'pyeMhe  Company;  The 
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Lb  talked  about:  brilliant  in  itself,  it  does  not 
ocx^uiion  very  brilliant  remarks  among  Colonel 
Newcome's  guesU.  Sir  Brian  really  thinks  it 
must  be  as  hot  as  it  is  in  India.  Sir  Thomas  de 
Boots,  swelling  in  his  white  waistcoat,  in  the 
armholes  of  which  his  thumbs  are  engaged, 
smiles  scornfully,  and  wishes  Sir  Brian  had  ever 
felt  a good  sweltering  day  in  the  hot  winds  in 
India.  Sir  Brian  withdraws  the  untenable  pro- 
position that  London  is  as  hot  as  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Binnie  looks  at  his  watch,  and  at  the  Colonel. 
“ We  have  only  your  nephew  Tom  to  wait  for,’* 
he  says ; I think  we  may  make  so  bold  as  to 
order  the  dinner," — a proposal  heartily  seconded 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Bayham. 

The  dinner  appears  steaming,  borne  by  steam- 
ing waiters.  The  grandees  take  their  places,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Colonel.  He  begs  Mr.  Honey- 
man  to  say  grace,  and  stands  reverentially  during 
that  brief  ceremony,  while  De  Boots  looks  qucerly 
at  him  from  over  his  napkin.  All  the  young  men 
take  their  places  at  the  further  end  of  the  tabic, 
round  about  Mr.  Binnie ; and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  course  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  makes  his 
appearance. 

Mr.  Barnes  does  not  show  the  slightest  degree 
of  disturbance,  although  he  disturbs  all  the  com- 
pany. Soup  and  lish  arc  brought  for  him,  and 
meat,  which  he  leisurely  cats,  while  twelve  other 
gentlemen  are  kept  waiting.  We  mark  Mr. 
Binuie's  twinkling  eyes,  as  they  watch  the  young 
man.  “ Eh,’’  he  seems  to  say,  “ but  that’s  just 
about  as  free  and  easy  a young  chap  as  ever  I set 
eyes  on.’’  And  so  Mr.  Barnes  was  a cool  young 
chap.  That  dish  is  so  good,  he  must  really  have 
some  more.  He  discusses  the  second  supply 
leisurely ; and  turning  round  simpering  to  hk 
neighbor,  says,  **  I really  hope  I'm  not  keeping 
every  body  waiting." 

“Hem!"  grunts  the  neighbor,  Mr.  Bayham; 

it  doesn't  much  matter,  for  we  had  all  pretty 
well  done  dinner."  Barnes  takes  a note  of  Mr. 
Bayham's  dress — his  long  frock-coat,  the  ribbon 
round  his  neck;  and  surveys  him  with  an  ad- 
mirable impudence.  “Who  are  these  people," 
thinks  he,  “my  uncle  has  got  together?"  He 
bows  graciously  to  the  honest  Colonel,  who  asks 
him  to  take  wine.  He  is  so  insufferably  affable, 
that  every  man  near  him  would  like  to  give  him 
a beating. 

All  the  time  of  the  dinner  the  host  was  chal- 
lenging every  body  to  drink  wine,  in  his  honest 
old-fashioned  way,  and  Mr.  Binnie  seconditig  the 
chief  entertainer.  Such  was  the  way  in  England 
and  Scotland  when  they  were  young  men.  And 
when  Binnie,  asking  Sir  Brian,  receives  for  reply 
from  the  Baronet — “ Thank  you.  No,  my  dear 
Sir.  I have  exceeded  already,  positively  exceed- 
ed," the  poor  discomfited  gentleman  hardly  knows 
whither  to  apply ; but,  luckily,  Tom  Norris,  the 
first  mate,  comes  to  his  rescue,  and  cries  out, 
“ Mr.  Binnie,  Fve  not  had  enough,  and  I’ll  drink 
a glass  of  any  thing  ye  like  with  ye."  The  fact 
is,  that  Mr.  Norris  has  had  enough.  He  has 
drunk  bumpers  to  the  health  of  every  member  of 
the  company  ; his  glass  has  been  filled  scores  of 


times  by  watchful  waiters.  So  has  Mr.  Bayham 
absorbed  great  quantities  of  drink ; but  without 
any  visible  effect  on  that  veteran  toper.  So  has 
young  Clive  taken  more  than  is  good  for  him. 
His  cheeks  are  flushed  and  burning ; he  is  chat- 
tering and  laughing  loudly  at  his  end  of  the  table. 
Mr.  Warrington  eyes  the  lad  with  some  curiosity ; 
and  then  regards  Mr.  Barnes  with  a look  of  scorn, 
which  docs  not  scorch  that  affable  young  person. 

I am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  mate  of  the 
Indiamaii  at  an  early  period  of  the  dessert,  and 
when  nobody  had  asked  him  for  any  such  public 
expression  of  his  opinion,  insisted  on  rising  and 
proposing  the  health  of  Colonel  Newcome,  whose 
virtues  ho  lauded  outrageously,  and  whom  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  tho  best  of  mortal  men. 
Sir  Brian  looked  very  much  alarmed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  speech,  which  the  mate  de- 
livered with  immense  shrieks  and  gesticulation : 
but  the  Baronet  recovered  during  the  course  of 
the  rambling  oration,  and  at  its  conclusion  grace- 
fully tapped  the  table  with  one  of  those  patron- 
izing fingers ; and  lifting  up  a glass  containing  at 
least  a thimble-fuil  of  claret,  said,  “My  dear 
brother,  I drink  your  health  with  all  my  heart. 
I’m  su-ah."  The  youthful  Barnes  had  uttered 
many  “ Hear,  hears !’’  during  the  discourse  with 
an  irony,  which,  with  every  fresh  glass  of  wine 
he  drank,  he  cared  less  to  conceal.  And  though 
Barnes  had  come  late  he  had  drunk  largely, 
making  up  for  lost  time. 

Those  ironical  cheers,  and  all  his  cousin’s  be- 
havior during  dinner  had  struck  young  Clive, 
wdio  was  growing  very  angry.  He  growled  out 
remarks  uncomplimentary  to  Bames.  His  eyes, 
as  he  looked  toward  his  kinsman,  flashed  out 
challenges,  of  which  we  who  were  watching  him 
could  see  the  warlike  purport.  Warrington  look- 
ed at  Bayham  and  Pendennis  with  glances  of 
apprehension.  We  saw  that  danger  was  brood- 
ing, unless  the  one  young  n^in  could  be  restrain- 
ed from  his  impertinence,  and  the  other  from  hU 
wine. 

Colonel  Newcome  said  a very  few  words  in 
reply  to  his  honest  friend  the  chief  mate : and 
there  the  matter  might  have  ended : but  I am 
sorry  to  say  Mr.  Binnie  now  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  rise  and  deliver  himself  of  some  remarks 
regarding  the  King’s  service,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Major  General  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots, 
K.C.B.,  Ac. — ^the  receipt  of  which  that  gallant 
oflScer  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  a confusion 
amounting  almost  to  apoplexy.  The  glasses  went 
whack  whack  upon  the  hospitable  board ; the 
evening  set  in  for  public  speaking.  Encouraged 
by  his  last  effort,  Mr.  Binnie  now  proposed  Sir 
Brian  Newcome’s  health ; and  that  Baronet  rose 
and  uttered  an  exceedingly  lengthy  speech,  de- 
livered with  his  wine  glass  on  his  bosom. 

Then  that  sad  rogue  Bayham  must  get  up, 
and  call  earnestly  and  respectfully  for  silence 
and  the  chairman’s  hearty  sympathy,  for  the  few 
observations  which  he  had  to  propose.  “ Our 
armies  had  been  drunk  with  proper  enthusiasm 
— such  men  as  he  beheld  around  him  deserved 
the  applause  of  all  honest  hearts,  and  merited 
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tb«  cUftern  \^ith  >y(Mcb  hud  Wn  itj*  j not  hi^eak  tip 

c<6»yftd  •{Heat;  t fe/p  .Barn^ia  tmf  hon^ti 

kedx, , JH  J fieta?fy,  to 
We  applaud  ouir  army,  Hb<)Utd 
etiil  more  exatled  I Ve», 

‘^'{11  inthTp  ‘fe  hi  i\w  gnir 

. botOeiitTal  raid  liiat 

not  mVt'jih:- the  tShUipih.  ( Appiatnifi ) GentUv 
Mienr^'  iuiiojig  Ufl  one  ■ whOi  while,  panal- 
hvf  ^ itm^^htibe  Ah  ibhsf  hoanb: 

nf{h<^  Which 

oun  g^ktrs^  V hi  u«i  eiititrtL 

fiWi'hjt  ttk  to  fcftist  o he  |>ii^; 

ik>hkhh)t<fs  W'iVb-  appropekte  4iejneiHetiun«^, 
and  graced  if  , I may  eay^  both  before  aqil  uXw 
meat.  Gi^fulcnjun*  Charjofi  Hbncym^in  was  the 
ffieihl  of  my  eUildiiOfulv  bi8  ittiher  tiie,  ihstructiir 
of  Iny  early  days  If  l*'ri3d*':rick  Bayhani*«  lAfVer 
ilffi  trbepketed  ly  n?i8lbrtu.ne^  it  may  be 

that  I have  forgottoa  the  precepts  which  tJie  ven- 
parent  of  Charles  Hancyman  pviUred  into 
an  itiattpniivc  oar:  Ke  too,  a phi  irf,  w.ts  not 
f^Wtipt  fi'oiri  fanU?» ; as  a young  tn an,  I wn  thid, 
iiot  i|uhe  free  ftonj  ytndhfal  iudisiTreilona.  But 
in  this  preaent  Aimo  Hoixiinh  wo  hull  Clmrlee 
JJonevman 


Up;  ^ptknjen/*  cadSivJ 

jukt  y(d.  Y^t.u 

uacd  to  h$.tefUO'  ^j^uto  «f 

And  he  poinnd  fidtjjk  jwi^  Ivts  frinndc^Bjch 

to  old  grum^V 

Wlio  w'd!  BinnieV giro  ih# 

Lo  irJ  of  Oockpen . Itk  tnl;  liiy  dto  GV^o- 
emi.  Capital,'*  tho  Coidnrf  wto|to'd  i4>  tuJ 
nnighhoit 

Mr,  Bin  to  struck  up  ibn  L&ird 


if  CtofVpWti^ 

without,  I mn  hohnd  to  say;  thc^-  IcaM 
He  bobbed  to  om*  man,  and  he  wthkc^l 

other.  arOil  he;  tosBal  hk  glas.!i\  hitd  g.%e  xift  tfec 

fK»inta  of  hk  song  in  a njWorr^Wfuck 
to  his  simplicity  aud  hid  hujUi^r  r ftoi^feiCy 
,Sou(iiptV»et?*  Httle  know  hnw  U:  joily  SAoich 
tleman  VAn  d^njrt  fc  in  iecjHf  a*nJ  how  he  rbirriiij®' 
ovfu  his  honjeet  eb|rii;  I dh  not  ^ky  whetb^  it 
was  with  tlie  kppg  or  with  Mr  .Binniy;  tiL&i 
were  most  aiutoti*  was  a g<vatl  v 

.IS  Clirislopher  Siy  siiys  r niv 
it  was  done^,^ 

Him  the  tof  sajccv^edeii;  athc^r  WhkiB 

came  a song  froin  to  redoutod  F, 
whiftli  lie  eaiig Avitii  a yoii?o  wtiich  Xabiacih^* 

.migjir  eny  v;  Ahd  pf  AHotus  hi'4^' 

(itlly  sung  by  AtopapV-  Wcvs 

t iWh  bar  tiie  Golonel  i on  wiiicii  Bjcnie*  Newcr^uie, 
who  had  beyn  dfinkmg  im 
svnirthing  hko^tarUaih;  ctviug,  '*  ^a‘i  tftuid 

^'^•'Thcn  Tpave  it,  confotod.  yon  ^ ^ sokl  ytWeg 
Cijye,  with  fiiiy  'in  hia  Hhce-  '■*■  If  «ur  cAnrv^NJsAiy  - 
i4»  xiol  gnml  for  you , w hy  dd  y oujt’piiic  5«tc*  ai 

♦*  VVims  fhUt  Barncfc,  whoW;i*  erideh*^^^^ 

afTeetol  hj  wnhy.  Bhyham  raAiri^d 
.and  Bar>u?^  Ntodom^^i  looking  iodnd 


f*]rece|.»i  dud  an  example ; ue  a 
deni^  Jl4ri  m«J  a hm^n  cccliSTfit?!  (as  J told  hinvin 
iheiuiixhiiunre  of  tbb  privtiio  rircli-:  this  mhrtwy^ 

atwl  ere  I ever  tlibught  l«  publish  ray  npiniati  iii 

diRtinguiHlicd  company  ) . Co,!oncl  N cv/came 
toi'.Mt.  Bumic;^^  f drink  to  to  iiealth  of  to 
5l#A'nrrn(l  Charles  Honevmati^  ;A.M.  .Muy  vv/ 
lisicu  to  maiiy  more  of  hU  KTUious*  as  well 
to  that  admirable  diser^orsei  with  whH  h ,1  am  wurc 

lii^  ih  about  >0  electrify  UK  now  May  wc  prtdll 
hy  liis  otouence ;.  arid  nhcriKh  in  pur  raemofiifK 
therfuto  wfdciicdmto  fhiin  his 

Hi*  ceSKod  j Honi^yrarin  liud  to  rise  on  hifi 
iViH  idul  gu%  ohl  few  incoben-nt  remfirka  dh 
toly^  AVivlitrat  d b^H>.k  before  hiai.  to  Itoira- 
U fa  uf  yt^iitilese^  was  no  jirophcl, 

>Uiif  Uie.tnvth  U he  inaiht  jwr  rrprk  of  his  oration, 

. At  Mjw  toi  dr  It,  Bnd?n  C.blito^  Dob- 

lijn,  and  one  uf  th*»  Indimi  grnUcraion  dmUed 
the  room,  ill  ftpite  of  rhe  /lhinl  iif  our 

' onerous  lioel,  who  iniiiitivd  jfhartlie  partv  Khmild 
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aiun'i!  cm- 

ii^Aguij. ' . V; ' ■;':  ■ \ ,,. 

bi^i[3jniu»  soc/^itif  vwrsfi : aTid  liaiHEi^ 
jrffeij  fvipp^n  io  luiiatoar  ahifcro,  Uw  lair 
b/dW^  H4S  wak  liot  in  tlie  leuat  atif 

i MtkVf.  tiiin  kmile  gond-itatuiterlly ;, 

1>e  w,i*  gdirtL^  ^ ity  the  >ardi^  a^in,- w,b«»n 
ihjfat  ^yo  a ^ott  x>f 

ijid^ittoi)^  df  tb|5i>  ii  y«'il 

'v jn  ^ij^. 

4t  rfi<( 

^xttcUwi  Ife  i^bung  beita^v 

inbre  ietfni 

Ijinu  i?-olon<^|  : H 

il  h/5-had  iuifl>e^^  the  bbiw  iV»>M  hj 

i Gficiaiof  GoJ  r^’  ehwd  out.’  M^  bv>y 

^ at.  f»iy  jikWf  T’*:  ';’■ ‘ v;;if'V  y ^ • . 

^ « Pd  hke 

vhole  tiily  ik'ak -irbrnbliii^  wlt^i  ^ 

Aj^  yv^  ijrtink  S^r  il^:3^  (alhar,' 

hay  -:a<fmid  tiu.v  vouh^  ikiiav?-i’i^i  v Shr,  -" 
gA»wWd  E£<yl  Bfiv haia  iu  hits  dfeepfift  voicw-  ■ 
: \*i0ha)i<?  Joaifg  man,  iSiand  up  atrai^ht, 

v5tirhl  khep  4 Kdyil  tna^iie  in  yiiuf  h<?ad  next;  tiini), 
fuiihl  yohvV^^  yvith  gentl^niibn  . ]P» 

f^ii^y  ri>uiui  WjlJb  a j 

'toayrjhg  yoMU^  Jiiyu  hastri  got 

, tliu  iiHUwka  oPiitWjiiHY  - — not  tieeti  a^eusimn^d 
to  <t  ‘f"  ri^ivd  he  ii^ti  t|4€)  d;nidy  onV  , ’ ^ 

; ' Oih^JTS  hdji-  meAu\vbiie  ok4daVuAii  the  state  nf 
>‘h«  nase  to  the  Sir  Tlimnati 


beadAcbe'  kantkd  owpight.  pfrinklhia  •wfuer/ 
Htm  Juwp  hp  daKh'  ibe  r yveli  h^r 

your  hi’.fM.!  i.  There  '/ou^rope  1 ^ Rake  ywar  tojiipt 
ilnickly.  iOid  l»rt  hk  be  aial  to  cniism  Jiurtiert 
iwtto.  hii»  ha*  l^rt  ' ,.  ' : V/ 

. CUyix  olieybjl  tb« 

I aeJf  ijiuelBy and  dpi^i^eiiiiing,  fctji^  hia  jTntfhnr 
tinioktn^  to  motiving  tygkr  the  apartment  -vvijorc 
they  hy4  hefora,  aitd  wt^re  to 

tiihto  kthl  ^ho  rtdto  of  ynHtnir- 

toetfr~,4lje 

ihe  x^besf  the  ty Tet4?h^^  h«bi^ 

ikp'fe  ttot  nh  rOght  hi 

yhe;  iirJ  ;:  Whci'>db«iiiititi^  ilie  &sut^jx  of  an 

. ■;  - 

: TKb  ffekl  oJT  m*t  i^uRtfiewed  with  the  toy 
Cliyv  ftiB^r.  “ ^eiV 

pf  i’Jkjet^n  thk 

■^tal^elv■^^■■^^/':  '■•:■  '•''■■i''' , ’ • '■  r,,^.;«'' 

f>  Lan^ng  lu« 

dbvrwjt  \ i know  1 hOwhln^t  hate  (Joue  U.  Bcti 
-Barilifti  ^Vcweto’^y^hid  provoke 
Jnh  i pad  I <wiUdiT:*r  biar  to  hkvd 

£u:n  big  nnpn^b  U>  iiglit  jnjr  ir^n 
;my  hoy/^  tli«  i?0Umai  said  gao<3totd<^.d)y^^ 
ting  hta;  hand  the  iad'a  dani H ow 
[ y oar  he&A  - throh^^  - If  iHrnbe  t angiryt! ; yjtt  r ny , 
aiaglng,  depend  n|tc*w  »Ti^  • Sii/,  dhof e 
f lung  fitovdito  a 4Wt«i  ^ 

eouki  h(d  top  > It.  hi  #ihtod 

hof ; mi}:  tp  4 fn^vT^^  ntii  aaik  to* 

. and  w pf.ouyldStto?'’ . :•  ’-  / '■.  / / ^ Vi '■r:Vi^^ -■ 
V*  in  tohamed  df  M 
.Clive vtJtill  iadivnant.  “ '• ';  y. . \ 

“ We  oitihi  Xn  tie  u^htotHi  o|^ 

W’o  wm^t  go  fi/ul  aid;  hia  parti on.i  fjlncfe  when  1 
wae  it  yduognjan  in  Indto*'  the  fatlier  v.onlinurd 
griiyej),  ‘•'^►ofne  hot  wj^nU  paaied  at  raeBst 

>— not  «heH nto^  tWdf  l&at  night;  I doirt 

thhik  1 tyniM  laive  {|uite  tKimc  thnl-^jui  people 
thUfVd  taiiU  witii  Vue  fiw  liipgiving  Uw*  ycHing^ter 
who  had  uttered  the  niliint^ivfe  trcptreasions  over 
hiii  wiawi  iJofiie  of  my  ^i^uaint^ic^  kt 

my  nnd  tto  ii»  4 

Btdpfondeh^ 
v^-  godn  ^tleir  f 
thai  1 

tbt*  Firtoveah^ 

>y  dh  ^Olenih  »ndi  w^HJoi  X l^vrgivvo,  h)y 

; ' iiii*'  juid  died  hy  hiy  &idft-~ir  jk>0T 

- ■ Ixtiniug  Cotler--%l  Ai^gtoVir  uinst  go  “aod  a«k 

hj  gteei.  hik  WfUsinil  • A"eY¥c«tnteV4^ 

^ f i V dtaiik  , loo  . Jiseoplef.--  tn^spri^^  h»iyy,if  we  hope  hirgiVe- 

imtof-  ^ ndt  btov-' : H her 

hidto  i ^>hki>  ;hi*I  to'  his  honekt  I tod  revoreiiljy . 

teXT  thtf 

^ . tod.  j \ ' 

. \ ' " ^ ■ V jVlrOti  tohf' to  hp4j!^  VX^ithtoiliy  want  hardly  yet  awatoj.  to 

• _ ' : and  eat  htod4ib:  phf  fto  sparkling,  dews a po<rr 
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such  a polite  mansion’s  morning  toilet,  knew 
Master  Clive,  and  smiled  at  him  from  under  her 
blousy  curl-papers,  admitting  the  two  gentlemen 
into  Sir  Brian’s  dining-room,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  wait  until  Mr.  Baines  should  appear. 
There  they  sate  for  an  hour  looking  at  Lawrence’s 
picture  of  Lady  Ann,  leaning  over  a harp,  attired 
in  white  muslin  ; at  Harlowe’s  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Newcome,  with  her  two  sons  simpering  at  her 
knees,  painted  at  a time  when  the  Newcome 
brothers  were  not  the  bald-headed,  red-whiskered 
British  merchants  with  whom  the  reader  has 
made  acquaintance,  but  chubby  children  with 
hair  flowing  down  their  backs,  and  quaint  little 
swallow-tailed  jackets  and  nankeen  trowsers.  A 
splendid  portrait  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kew  in  his 
peer’s  robes  hangs  opposite  his  daughter  and  her 
harp.  We  are  writing  of  George  the  Fourth’s 
reign  ; I dare  say  there  hung  in  the  room  a fine 
framed  print  of  that  great  sovereign.  The  chan- 
delier is  in  a canvas  bag;  the  vast  side-board, 
whereon  are  erected  open  frames  for  the  support 
of  Sir  Brian  Ncwcome’s  grand  silver  trays,  which 
on  dinner  days  gleam  on  that  festive  board,  now 
groans  under  the  weight  of  Sir  Brian’s  blue- 
books.  An  immense  receptacle  for  wine,  shaped 
like  a Roman  sarcophagus,  lurks  under  the  side- 
board. Two  people  sitting  at  that  large  dining- 
table  must  talk  very  loud  so  as  to  make  them- 
selves heard  across  those  great  slabs  of  ma- 
hogany covered  with  damask.  The  butler  and 
servants  who  attend  at  the  table  take  a long 
time  walking  round  it.  I picture  to  myself  two 
persons  of  ordinary  size  sitting  in  that  great  room 
at  that  great  table,  far  apart,  in  neat  evening  cos- 
tume, sipping  a little  sheriy,  silent,  genteel,  and 
glum  ; and  think  the  great  and  wealthy  are  not 
always  to  be  envied,  and  that  there  may  be  more 
comfort  and  happiness  in  a snug  parlor,  where 
you  are  served  by  a brisk  little  maid,  than  in  a 
great  dark,  dreary  dining-hall,  where  a funereal 
major-domo  and  a couple  of  stealthy  footmen 
minister  to  you  your  mutton  chops.  They  come 
and  lay  the  cloth  presently,  wide  as  the  main 
sheet  of  some  tall  animiral.  A pile  of  newspa- 
pers and  letters  for  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
Newcome  Sentinel^  old  county  paper,  moderate 
conservative,  in  which  our  worthy  townsman  and 
member  is  praised,  his  benefactions  are  recorded, 
and  his  speeches  given  at  full  length  ; the  New- 
come  Independent,  in  which  our  precious  mem- 
ber is  weekly  described  as  a ninny,  and  informed 
almost  every  Thursday  morning  that  he  is  a 
bloated  aristocrat,  as  he  munches  his  dry  toast. 
Heaps  of  letters,  county  papers,  Times  and  Morn- 
ing Herald  for  Sir  Brian  Newcome  ; little  heaps 
of  letters  (dinner  and  soiree  cards  most  of  these), 
and  Morning  Post  for  Mr.  Barnes.  Punctually 
as  eight  o’clock  strikes,  that  young  gentleman 
comes  to  breakfast ; his  father  will  lie  yet  for 
another  hour  ; the  Baronet’s  prodigious  labors  in 
the  House  of  Commons  keeping  him  frequently 
out  of  bed  till  sunrise.  | 

As  his  cousin  entered  the  room,  Clive  turned 
very  red,  and  perhaps  a faint  blush  might  appear 
on  Barnes’s  pidlid  countenance.  He  came  in,  a 


I handkerchief  in  one  hand,  a pamphlet  in  the  other, 
and  both  hands  being  thus  engaged,  he  could 
offer  neither  to  his  kinsmen. 

“ You  are  come  to  breakfast,  I hope,”  he  said 
—calling  it  ‘‘weakfast,”  and  pronouncing  the 
words  with  a most  languid  drawl — or,  perhaps, 
you  want  to  see  my  father  1 He  is  never  out  of 
his  room  till  half-past  nine.  Harper,  did  Sir 
Brian  come  in  last  night  before  or  after  me?*’ 
Harper,  the  butler,  thinks  Sir  Brian  came  in  after 
Mr.  Barnes. 

When  that  functionary  had  quitted  the  room, 
Barnes  turned  round  to  his  uncle  in  a candid, 
smiling  way,  and  said,  “ The  fact  is.  Sir,  I don't 
know  when  I came  home  myself  very  distinctly, 
and  can’t,  of  course,  tell  about  my  father.  Gen- 
erally, you  know,  there  are  two  candles  left  in  the 
hall,  you  know  ; and  if  there  are  two,  you  know, 
I know  of  course  that  my  father  is  stiil  at  the 
House.  But  last  night  after  that  capital  song 
you  sang,  hang  me  if  I know  what  happened  to 
me.  I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  Fm  shocked  at  hav- 
ing been  so  overtaken.  Such  a con foundcnl  thing 
doesn’t  h.appen  to  me  once  in  ten  years.  I do 
trust  I didn’t  do  any  thing  rude  to  any  body,  for 
I thought  some  of  your  friends  the  pleasantest 
fellows  I ever  met  in  my  life ; and  as  for  the 
claret,  ’gad,  as  if  I hadn’t  had  enough  after  din- 
ner, I brought  a quantity  of  it  away  with  me  on 
my  shirt-front  and  waistcoat !” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Barnes,”  Clive  raid, 
blushing  deeply,  “ and  I’m  very  sorry  indeed  for 
what  passed ; I threw  it.” 

The  Colonel,  who  had  been  listening  with  a 
queer  eicpression  of  wonder  and  doubt  on  his  face, 
here  interrupted  Mr.  Barnes.  “It  was  Clhre 
that — that  spilled  the  wine  over  you  last  night,” 
Thomas  Newcome  said;  “the  young  rascal  had 
drunk  a great  deal  too  much  wine,  and  had  neither 
the  use  of  his  head  nor  his  hands,  and  this  morn- 
ing I have  given  him  a lecture,  and  he  has  come 
to  ask  your  pardon  for  his  clumsiness  ; and  if 
you  have  forgotten  your  share  in  the  night’s 
transaction,  I hope  you  have  forgotten  his,  and 
will  accept  his  hand  and  his  apology.” 

“ Apology  ! There's  no  apology,”  cries  Barnes, 
holding  out  a couple  of  fingers  of  his  hand,  but 
looking  toward  the  Colonel,  “ I don’t  know  what 
happened  any  more  than  the  dead.  Did  we  have 
a rowl  Were  there  any  glasses  broken?  The 
best  way  in  such  cases  is  to  sweep  ’em  up.  We 
can’t  mend  them.” 

The  Colonel  said  gravely — “ that  he  was  thank- 
ful to  And  that  the  disturbance  of  the  night  be- 
fore had  no  worse  result.”  He  pulled  the  tail 
of  Clive’s  coat,  when  that  unlucky  young  blun- 
derer was  about  to  trouble  his  cousin  with  indis- 
creet questions  or  explanations,  and  checked  his 
talk.  “ The  other  night  you  saw  an  old  man  in 
drink,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “ and  to  what  shame 
and  degradation  the  old  wretch  had  brought  him- 
self. Wine  has  given  you  a warning  too,  which 
I hope  you  will  remember  all  your  life ; no  one 
has  seen  me  the  worse  for  drink  these  forty  yeai«« 
and  I hope  both  you  young  gentlemen  will  take 
counsel  by  an  old  soldier,  who  ftilly  preaches 
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what  he  practice*,  and  beaeechea  you  to  beware 
of  the  bottle.” 

After  quitting  their  kmaman,  the  kind  Colonel 
Either  improved  the  occaaion  with  his  son ; and 
told  him  out  of  his  own  experience  many  stones 
of  quarrels,  and  duels,  and  wine  ; how  the  wine 
had  occasioned  the  brawls ; and  the  foolish  speech 
over  night  the  bloody  meeting  at  morning ; how 
he  had  known  widows  and  orphans  made  by  hot 
words  uttered  in  idle  orgies  ; how  the  truest  honor 
was  the  manly  confession  of  wrong ; and  the 
best  courage  the  courage  to  avoid  temptation. 
The  humble-minded  speaker,  whose  advice  con- 
tained  the  best  of  all  wisdom,  that  which  comes 
from  a gentle  and  reverent  spirit,  and  a pure  and 
generous  heart,  never  for  once  thought  of  the 
elfect  which  he  might  be  producing,  but  uttered 
his  simple  say  according  to  the  truth  within  him. 
Indeed,  he  spoke  out  his  mind  pretty  resolutely 
on  all  subjects  which  moved  or  interested  him ; 
and  Clive,  his  son,  and  his  honest  chum,  Mr. 
Binnie,  who  had  a great  deal  more  reading  and 
much  keener  intelligence  than  the  Colonel,  were 
amused  often  at  his  naive  opinion  about  men,  or 
books,  or  morals.  Mr.  Clive  had  a very  fine  na- 
tural sense  of  humor  which  played  perpetually 
round  his  father's  simple  philosophy,  with  kind 
and  smiling  comments.  Between  this  pair  of 
friends  the  superiority  of  wit  lay,  almost  from  the 
very  first,  on  the  younger  man's  side ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Clive  felt  a tender  admiration  for 
his  father's  goodness,  a loving  delight  in  contem- 
plating his  elder's  character,  which  he  has  never 
lost,  and  which  in  the  trials  of  their  future  life 
inexpressibly  cheered  and  consoled  both  of  them. 
Beati  illi  ! O man  of  the  world,  whose  wearied 
eyes  may  glance  over  this  page,  may  those  who 
come  after  you  so  regard  you  ! 0 generous  boy, 

who  read  in  it,  may  you  have  such  a friend  to 
trust  and  cherish  in  youth,  and  in  future  days 
fondly  and  proudly  to  remember ! 

Some  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  quasi  recon- 
ciliation between  Clive  and  liis  kinsman,  the  chief 
part  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome's  family  were  assem- 
bled at  the  breakfast-table  together,  where  the 
meal  was  taken  in  common,  and  at  the  early  hour 
of  eight  (unless  the  senator  was  kept  too  late  in 
the  House  of  Commons  overnight)  : and  Lady 
Ann  and  her  nursery  were  now  returned  to  Lon- 
don again,  little  Alfred  being  perfectly  set  up  by 
a month  of  Brighton  air.  It  was  a Thursday 
morning ; on  which  day  of  the  week,  it  has  been 
said  the  Newcome  Independent  and  the  Neiocome 
Sentinel  both  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
baronet's  table.  The  household  from  above  and 
from  below ; the  maids  and  footmen  from  the 
basement ; the  nurses,  children,  and  governesses 
from  the  attics ; all  poured  into  the  room  at  the 
sound  of  a certain  bell. 

1 do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for  which,  at 
that  chiming  eight  o'clock  bell,  the  household  is 
called  together.  The  unis  are  hissing,  the  plate 
is  shining ; the  father  of  the  house  standing  up, 
reads  from  a gilt  book  for  three  or  four  minutes 
in  a measured  cadence.  The  members  of  the 
family  are  around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  de- 


cent reverence,  the  younger  children  whisper  re- 
sponses at  their  mother’s  knees ; the  governess 
worships  a little  apart ; the  maids  and  the  large 
footmen  are  in  a cluster  before  their  chairs,  the 
upper  servants  performing  their  devotion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  side-board ; the  nurse  whisks 
about  the  unconscious  iast-bom  and  tosses  it  up 
and  down  during  the  ceremony.  I do  not  sneer 
at  that — at  the  act  at  which  all  these  people  are 
assembled — it  is  at  the  rest  of  the  day  1 marvel ; 
at  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  what  it  brings.  At 
the  very  instant  when  the  voice  has  ceased  speak- 
ing and  the  gilded  book  is  shut,  the  world  begins 
again,  and  for  the  next  twenty-three  hours  and 
fifty-seven  minutes,  all  that  household  is  given 
up  to  it.  The  servile  squad  rises  up  and  marches 
away  to  its  basement,  whence,  should  it  happen 
to  be  a gala  day,  those  tall  gentlemen  at  present 
attired  in  Oxford  mixture,  will  issue  forth  with 
fiour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coats,  pink 
breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace,  buckles 
in  their  shoes,  black  silk  bags  on  their  backs,  and 
I don't  know  what  insane  emblems  of  servility  and 
absurd  bedizenments  of  folly.  Their  very  manner 
of  speaking  to  what  we  call  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses will  be  a like  monstrous  masquerade.  Y on 
know  no  more  of  that  race  which  inhabits  the  base- 
ment door,  than  of  the  men  and  brethren  of  Tim- 
buctoo,  to  whom  some  among  us  send  missionaries. 
If  you  met  some  of  your  servants  in  the  streets 
(I  respectfully  suppose  for  a moment  that  the 
reader  is  a person  of  high  fashion  and  a great 
establishment),  you  would  not  know  their  faces. 
You  might  sleep  under  the  same  roof  for  half  a 
century,  and  know  nothing  about  them.  If  they 
were  ill,  you  would  not  visit  them,  though  you 
would  send  them  an  apothecary  and  of  course 
order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.  Y ou  are  not 
unkind,  you  are  not  worse  than  your  neighbors. 
Nay,  perhaps  if  you  did  go  into  the  kitchen,  or 
to  take  the  tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  you  would  do 
little  good,  and  only  bore  the  folks  assembled 
there.  But  so  it  is.  With  those  fellow  Chris- 
tians who  have  just  been  saying  Amen  to  your 
prayers,  you  have  scarcely  the  community  of 
Charity.  They  come,  you  don’t  know  whence ; 
they  think  and  talk  you  don't  know  what ; they 
die,  and  you  don't  care,  or  vice  versa.  They 
answer  the  bell  for  prayers  as  they  answer  the 
bell  for  coals : for  exactly  three  minutes  in  the 
day  you  all  kneel  together  on  one  carpet — and, 
the  desires  and  petitions  of  the  servants  and 
iiKiSters  over,  the  rite  called  family  worship  is 
ended. 

Exeunt  servants,  save  those  two  who  warm  the 
newspaper,  administer  the  muffins,  and  serve  out 
the  tea.  Sir  Brian  reads  his  letters,  and  chumps 
his  dry  toast.  Ethel  whispers  to  her  mother,  she 
thinks  Eliza  is  looking  very  ill.  Lady  Ann  asks, 
which  is  Eliza?  It  is  the  woman  that  was  ill 
before  they  left  town  ? If  she  is  ill,  Mrs.  Trotter 
had  better  send  her  away.  Mrs.  Trotter  is  only 
a great  deal  too  good-natured.  She  is  always 
keeping  people  who  are  ill.  Then  her  Ladyship 
begins  to  the  Morning  Post^  and  glances 
over  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  present 
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at  Baroness  Bosco's  ball,  and  Mrs.  Toddle  Tomp- 
kyns's  soiree  dansante  in  Belgrave  Square. 

“ Every  body  was  there,”  says  Barnes,  looking 
over  from  his  paper. 

“ But  who  is  Mrs.  Toddle  TompkynsV*  asks 
Mamma.  “Who  ever  heard  of  a Mrs.  Toddle 
Tompkyns  1 What  do  people  mean  by  going  to 
such  a person  V’ 

“Lady  Popinjoy  asked  the  people,”  Barnes 
says  gravely ; “ The  thing  was  really  doosed  well 
done.  The  woman  looked  frightened  ; but  she’s 
pretty,  and  I am  told  the  daughter  will  have  a 
great  lot  of  money.” 

“ Is  she  pretty,  and  did  you  dance  with  hert” 
asks  Ethel. 

“Me  dance!”  says  Mr.  Barnes.  We  are 
speaking  of  a time  before  Casinos  were,  and 
when  the  British  youth  were  by  no  means  so 
active  in  dancing  practice  as  at  this  present  period. 
Barnes  resumed  the  reading  of  his  county  paper, 
but  presently  laid  it  down,  with  an  execration  so 
brisk  and  loud,  that  his  mother  gave  a little  out- 
cry, and  even  his  father  looked  up  from  his 
letters  to  ask  the  meaning  of  an  oath  so  unex- 
pected and  ungenteel. 

“My  uncle,  the  Colonel  of  sepoys,  and  his 
amiable  son  have  been  paying  a visit  to  Newcome 
— that’s  the  news  which  I have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  to  you,”  says  Mr.  Barnes. 

“You  are  always  sneering  about  our  uncle,” 
breaks  in  Ethel,  with  impetuous  voice,  “and  say- 
ing unkind  things  about  Clive.  Our  uncle  is  a 
dear,  good,  kind  man,  and  I love  him.  He  came 
to  Brighton  to  see  us,  and  went  out  every  day 
for  hours  and  hours  with  Alfred,  and  Clive  too 
drew  pictures  for  him.  And  he  is  good,  and 
kind,  and  generous,  and  honest  as  his  father. 
And  Barnes  is  always  speaking  ill  of  him  behind 
his  back.” 

“ And  his  aunt  lets  very  nice  lodgings,  and  is 
altogether  a most  desirable  acquaintance,”  says 
Mr.  Barnes.  “ What  a shame  it  is  that  we  have 
not  cultivated  that  branch  of  the  family.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  cries  Sir  Brian,  “ I have  no 
doubt  Miss  Honeyman  is  a most  respectable  per- 
son. Nothing  is  so  ungenerous  as  to  rebuke  a 
gentleman  or  a lady  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
and  I coincide  with  Ethel  in  thinking  that  you 
speak  of  your  uncle  and  his  son  in  terms  which, 
to  say  the  least,  are  disrespectful.” 

“Sliss  Honeyman  is  a dear  little  old  woman,” 
breaks  in  Ethel.  “ Was  not  she  kind  to  Alfred, 
Mamma,  and  did  not  she  make  him  nice  jel  y ] 
And  a Doctor  of  Divinity — you  know  Clive's 
grandfather  was  a Doctor  of  Divinity,  Mamma, 
there’s  a picture  of  him  in  a wig — is  just  as  good 
as  a banker,  you  know  he  is.” 

“ Did  you  bring  some  of  Miss  Honeyman’s 
lodging-house  cards  with  you,  Ethel?”  says  her 
brother,  “ and  had  we  not  better  hang  up  one  or 
two  in  Lombard  Street ; hers  and  our  other  relap 
tion’s,  Mrs.  Mason?” 

“My  darling  love,  who  is  Mrs.  Mason?”  asks 
Lady  Ann. 

“ Another  member  of  the  family.  Ma’am.  She 
was  cousin — ” 


“ She  was  no  such  thing,  Sb,”  roars  Sb  Brian. 

“ She  was  relative  and  housemaid  of  my  grand- 
father during  his  first  marriage.  She  acted,  I 
believe,  as  dry  nurse  to  the  distinguished  Colonel 
of  sepoys,  my  uncle.  She  has  retired  into  private 
life  in  her  native  town  of  Newcome,  and  occupies 
her  latter  days  by  the  management  of  a mangle. 
The  Colonel  and  young  pothouse  have  gone  down 
to  spend  a few  days  with  their  elderly  relative. 
It’s  all  here  in  the  paper,  by  Jove.”  Mr.  Barnes 
clenched  his  fist,  and  stamped  upon  the  news- 
papier  with  much  energy. 

“And  so  they  should  go  down  and  see  her, 
and  BO  the  Colonel  should  love  his  nurse,  and 
not  forget  his  relations  if  they  are  old  mid  poor,” 
cries  Etliel,  with  a flush  on  her  hice,  and  tears 
starting  into  her  eyes. 

“ Hear  what  the  Newcome  papers  say  about  it,” 
shrieks  out  Mr.  Barnes,  his  voice  quivering,  his 
little  eyes  flashing  out  scorn.  “ It’s  in  both  the 
papers,  I dare  say.  It  will  be  in  the  Times  to- 
morrow. By  — it’s  delightful.  Our  paper  only 
mentions  the  gratifying  circumstance ; here  ia 
the  paragraph.  ‘ Lieutenant  Colonel  Newcome, 
C.B.,  a distinguished  Indian  officer,  and  younger 
brother  of  our  respected  townsman  and  represent- 
ative Sir  Brian  Newcome,  Bart,  has  been  staying 
for  the  last  week  at  the  King’s  Anns,  in  our 
city.  He  has  been  visited  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants and  leading  gentlemen  of  Newcome, 
and  has  come  among  us,  as  we  understand,  in 
order  to  pass  a few  days  with  an  elderly  relative, 
who  has  been  living  for  many  years  past  in  great 
retirement  in  this  place.’” 

“ Well,  I sec  no  great  harm  in  that  paragraph.” 
says  Sir  Brian.  “ 1 wish  my  brother  had  gone 
to  the  Roebuck,  and  not  to  the  King’s  Anns,  r.s 
the  Roebuck  is  our  house  ; but  he  could  not  he 
expected  to  know  much  about  the  Newcome  Inns, 
as  he  is  a 7ieir  comer  himself.  And  I think  it  was 
very  right  of  the  people  to  call  on  him.” 

“ New  hear  what  the  Independent  says,  and 
see  if  you  like  that.  Sir,”  cries  Barnes,  grinning 
fiercely  ; and  he  began  to  read  as  follows : 

“ ‘ Mr.  Independent — I was  boni  and  bred  a 
Screwcoinite,  and  am  naturally  proud  of  erery 
body  and  every  thing  which  bears  the  revered 
name  of  Screwcome.  I am  a Briton  and  a man. 
though  I have  not  the  honor  of  a vote  for  my  na- 
tive l>orough  ; if  I had,  you  may  be  sure  I would 
give  it  to  our  admired  and  /a/cn/cd  representative, 
Don  Pomposo  Lickspittle  Grindpauper,  Poor 
House,  Agincourt,  Screwcome,  whose  ancestors 
fought  with  Julius  Capsar  against  William  the 
Conc^ueror,  and  whose  father  certainly  wielded  a 
cloth  yard  shaft  in  London  not  fifty  years  ago. 

“ ‘ Don  Poiiiposo,  as  you  know,  seldom  favors 
the  towm  of  ScreWcome  with  a visit.  Our  gentry 
are  not  of  anctent  birth  enough  to  be  welcome  to 
a Lady  Screwcome.  Our  manufacturers  make 
their  money  by  trade.  O fie  ! how  can  it  he  sup- 
poseil  that  such  vulgarians  should  be  received 
among  the  aristocratic  society  of  Screwcome 
House  ? Two  balls  in  the  season,  and  ten  dozen 
of  gooseberry,  are  enough  for  them.*  ” 

“ It’s  that  scoundrel  Parrot,”  burst  out  Sir 
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Brian ; “ because  I woaldnT  have  any  more  wine, 
of  hiui^ — Xo,  it’s  Vitiier*  the  apolheCarv.  By 
Heavens  ! Lady  Ann,  I told  you  it  would  be  so. 
Whv  didn’t  you  ask  the  Misa  Vidlers  to  vour 
balir^ 

“They  were  on  the  list."  cries  Laity  Ann, 
“ three  of  them.  I did  every  tliinij  I could  ; 1 
consulted  Mr  Vidlcr  for  po«jr  Alfred,  and  he  ac- 
tually stopped  and  saw  the  dear  child  Uke  the 
physic.  Why  were  they  not  asked  t»»  the  hall  V* 
cries  her  Ladyalup  bewildered  ; “f  declare  to 
ttracious  goothifjss  I don't  know." 

Barnes  scralchcil  their  names,"  cries  EtheL 
*‘out  of  the  list.  Mamma  You  know  you  did, 
Barnes  ■ you  said  you  had  c^HipoU  enough." 

“ I don’t  think  it  is  like  Vkller’s  w'riting,"  said 
Mr.  Bam fjs;  perhaps  willing  to  turn  theconver»?ir 
tioa.  “ I think  it  must  be  that  villain  Diilf,  the 
baker,  who  made  tho  song  alK>iit  us  at  the.  last 


election  i but  hear  the  rest  of  the  paragraph," 
and  he  cotttinued  to  read : 

“ ‘ The  iScrewcomtU's  are  at  tlus  moment  favor- 
ed with  a visit  from  a gentleman  of  the  Serew- 
coroe  family,  who,  having  pa8«f?«J  all  his  Ul'e 
abroad,  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  his  relatives, 
whom  wc  nil  so  tor  and  hoftor ! This  distin- 
guished gcnllefnan,  thit«  gallant  jsoldier,  has  come 
aroong  UK,,  tiol.  merely  to  see  our  manufacture*^ — 
in  which  Screvreome  can  vie  with  any  city  in  Iho 
North — but  an  old  ser%’ant  and  relation  of  his 
family,  whom  lie  i«  not  above  rocmgnmng  ; who 
mihiH^d  him  in  iiis  early  days ; who  has  been 
living  in  her  native  placti  for  nwny  yean,  sup- 

fmrted  l»y  the  generous  liounly  of  Colonel  N . 

That  gallant  oiFicer,  accotnpante^l  by  his  «on,  a 
fino  youtb>  has  taken  repeated  drives  round  our 
iwnutiful  environs  in  one  nf  friend  Taplow’s  (of 
the  King’s  Arras)  open  drags,  and  aceoinpanicd 
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sojourn  in  a comfortable  inn  one  of  its  chief 
pleasures  1-  In  traveling  he  Was  as  happy  and 
noisy  as  a boy.  He  talked  to  the  waiters,  and 
made  friends  with  the  landlord  ; got  all  the  in- 
formation which  he  could  gather,  regarding  the 
towns  into  which  he  came ; and  drove  about  from 
one  sight  or  curiosity  to  another  with  indefatig- 
able good-humor  and  interest.  It  was  good  for 
Clive  to  see  men  and  cities  ; to  visit  mills,  manu- 
foctories,  country  seats,  cathedrals.  He  asked  a 
hundred  questions  regarding  all  things  round 
about  him ; and  any  one  caring  to  know  who 
Thomas  Newcome  was,  and  what  his  rank  and 
business,  found  no  didiculty  in  having  his  ques- 
tions answered  by  the  simple  and  kindly  traveler. 

Mine  host  of  the  King’s  Arms,  Mr.  Taplow 
aforesaid,  knew  in  five  minutes  who  his  guest 
was,  and  the  errand  on  which  he  came.  Wa.s 
not  Colonel  Newcome's  name  painted  on  all  hi.s 
tranks  and  boxes ! Was  not  his  servant  ready 
to  answer  all  questions  regarding  the  Colonel  and 
his  son  ? Newcome  pretty  generally  introduced 
Clive  to  my  landlord,  when  the  latter  brought  his 
guest  his  bottle  of  wine.  With  old-fashioned 
cordiality,  the  Colonel  would  bid  the  landlord 
drink  a glass  of  his  own  liquor,  and  seldom  failed 
to  say  to  him,  “ This  is  my  son.  Sir.  We  are 
traveling  together  to  sec  the  country.  Every  En- 
glish gentleman  should  sec  his  own  country  first, 
before  he  goes  abroad,  as  we  intend  to  do  after- 
ward— to  make  the  (irand  Tour.  And  I will  thank 
you  to  tell  me  what  there  is  remarkable  in  your 
town,  and  what  we  ought  to  see — antiquities, 
manufactures,  and  seats  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
wi.sh  to  see  every  thing,  Sir — every  thing.  ” Elab- 
orate diaries  of  these  home  tours  arc  still  exant, 
in  Clive’s  boyish  manuscript  and  the  Colonel’s 
dashing  handwriting — quaint  records  of  places 
visited,  and  alarming  accounts  of  inn  bills  paid. 

So  .Mr.  Taplow  knew  in  five  minutes  that  his 
guest  was  a brother  of  Sir  Brian,  their  member ; 
and  saw  the  note  dispatched  by  an  ostler  to  “ Mrs. 
Sarah  Mason,  Jubilee  Row,”  announcing  that  the 
Colonel  had  arrived,  and  would  be  with  her  after 
his  dinner,  Mr.  Taplow  did  not  think  fit  to  tell 
his  guest  that  the  house  Sir  Brian  used — the 
Blue  House — was  the  Roebuck,  not  the  King's 
Anns.  Might  not  the  gentlemen  be  of  dififeretit 
politics  ? Mr.  Taplow’s  wine  knew  none. 

Some  of  the  jolliest  fellows  in  all  Newcome 
use  the  Boscawen  Room  at  the  King’s  Anns  as 
their  club,  and  pass  numberless  merry  evenings 
and  crack  countless  jokes  there. 

Dulf,  the  baker;  old  Mr.  V idler,  when  he  can 
get  away  from  his  medical  labors  (and  his  hand 
sliakes,  it  must  be  owned,  very  much  now,  and 
his  nose  is  very  red)  ; Parrot,  the  auctioneer ; 
and  that  amusing  dog,  Tom  Potts,  the  talented 
reporter  of  the  Independent — were  pretty  con- 
stant attendants  at  the  King’s  Arms ; and  Colo- 
nel Ncwcome’s  dinner  was  not  over  before  some 
of  these  gentlemen  knew  what  dishes  he  had 
had ; how  he  had  called  for  a Iwttle  of  sherry  and 
a bottle  of  claret,  like  a gentleman  ; how  he  had 
paid  the  post-boys,  and  traveled  with  a servant, 
like  a top-sawyer;  that  he  was  come  to  shake 


hands  with  an  odd  nurse  and  relative  of  his  fam- 
ily. Every  one  of  those  jolly  Britons  thought 
well  of  the  Colonel  for  his  aficctionatcness  and 
liberality,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  behavior  of 
the  Tory  Baronet — their  representative. 

His  arrival  made  a sensation  in  the  place.  The 
Blue  Club  at  the  Roebuck  discussed  it,  as  well  as 
the  uncompromising  Liberals  at  the  King’s  Anns. 
Mr.  Speers,  Sir  Brian's  agent,  did  not  know  how 
to  act,  and  advised  Sir  Brian  by  the  next  night's 
mail.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Bulders,  the  rector,  left 
his  card. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  . not  gain  or  business,  but 
only  love  and  gratitude  which  brought  Thomas 
Newcome  to  his  Other’s  native  town.  Their  din- 
ner over,  away  went  the  Colonel  and  Clive, 
guided  by  the  ostler,  their  previous  messenger, 
to  the  humble  little  tenement,  which  Thomas 
Newcome’s  earliest  friend  inhabited.  The  good 
old  woman  put  her  spectacles  into  her  Bible,  and 
flung  herself  into  her  boy’s  anns,  her  boy  who 
was  more  than  fifty  years  old.  She  embraced 
Clive  still  more  eagerly  and  frequently  than  she 
kissed  his  father.  She  did  not  know  her  Colo- 
nel with  them  whiskers.  Clive  was  the  very  pic- 
ture of  the  dear  boy  as  he  had  left  her  almost 
two  score  years  ago.  And  as  fondly  as  she  hung 
on  the  boy,  her  nwmory  had  ever  clung  round 
that  early  time  when  they  were  tog^her.  The 
good  soul  told  endless  tales  of  her  darling’s 
childhood,  his  frolics  and  beauty.  To-day  was 
uncertain  to  her,  hut  the  past  was  still  bright  and 
clear.  As  they  sat  prattling  together  over  the 
bright  tea-table,  attended  by  the  trim  little  maid, 
whose  services  the  Colonel's  bounty  secured  for 
his  old  nurse,  the  kind  old  creature  insisted  on 
having  Clive  by  her  side.  Again  and  again  she 
would  think  he  was  actually  her  own  boy,  for- 
getting in  that  sweet  and  pious  hallucination, 
that  the  bronzed  face,  and  thinned  hair,  and  me- 
lancholy eyes  of  the  veteran  before  her,  were 
those  of  her  nursling  of  old  days.  So  for  near 
half  the  space  of  man’s  allotted  life  he  had  been 
absent  from  her,  and  day  and  night,  wherever  he 
was,  in  sickness  or  health,  in  sorrow  or  danger, 
her  innocent  love  and  prayers  had  attended  the 
absent  darling.  Not  in  vain,  not  in  vain,  does  he 
live  whose  course  is  so  befriended.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  our  race,  as  we  think  of  the  love 
that  blesses  some  of  us.  Surely  it  has  something 
of  Heaven  in  it,  and  angels  celestial  may  rejoice 
in  it,  and  admire  it. 

Having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  our  Colonel’s 
movements  are  of  course  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
he  has  the  very  shortest  time  to  spend  in  any 
single  place.  That  evening,  Saturday,  and  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  when  he  will  faithfully  accom- 
pany his  dear  old  nurse  to  church.  And  what  a 
festival  is  that  day  for  her,  when  she  has  her 
Colonel  and  that  beautiful,  brilliant  hoy  of  his  by 
her  side,  and  Mr.  Hicks,  the  curate,  looking  at 
him,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Bulders  himself  eye- 
ing him  from  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  neighbors 
fluttering  and  whispering  to  be  sure,  who  can  be 
that  fine,  military  gentleman,  and  that  splendid 
young  man  sitting  by  old  Mrs.  Mason,  and  lead- 
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ceremonieB,  calling  out  the  names  of  <<  Mi88 
Newcomes,  Master  Newcomes,  to  see  the  Colo- 
nel, if  you  please,  Ma’am,”  bobbing  a courtesy, 
and  giving  a knowing  nod  to  Master  Clive,  as 
she  smoothed  her  new  silk  apron.  Hannah,  too, 
was  in  new  attire,  all  crisp  and  rustling,  in  the 
Coloners  honor.  Miss  Ethel  did  not  cease  blush- 
ing as  she  advanced  toward  her  Uncle ; and  the 
honest  campaigner  started  up,  blushing  too.  Mr. 
Clive  rose  also,  as  little  Alfred,  of  whom  he  was 
a great  friend,  ran  toward  him.  Clive  rose, 
lauglied,  nodded  at  Ethel,  and  eat  gingerbread- 
nnts  all  at  the  same  time.  As  for  Colonel  Thomas 
Newcome  and  his  niece,  they  fell  in  love  with 
each  other  instantaneously,  like  Prince  Camaral- 
zaman  and  the  Princess  of  China. 

I have  turned  away  one  artist : the  poor  crea- 
ture was  utterly  incompetent  to  depict  the  sub- 
lime, graceful,  and  pathetic  personages  and  events 
with  which  this  history  will  most  assuredly 
abound,  and  I doubt  whether  even  the  designer 
engaged  in  his  place  can  make  such  a portrait  of 
Miss  Ethel  Newcome  as  shall  satisfy  her  friends 
and  her  own  sense  of  justice.  That  blush  which 
we  have  indicated,  he  can  not  render.  How  are 
you  to  copy  it  with  a steel  point  and  a ball  of 
printer's  inki  That  kindness  which  lights  up 
the  Colonel's  eyes ; gives  an  expression  to  the 
very  wrinkles  round  about  them;  shines  as  a 
halo  round  his  face — what  artist  can  paint  itl 
The  painters  of  old,  when  they  portrayed  sainted 
personages,  were  fain  to  have  recourse  to  com- 
passes and  gold-leaf — as  if  celestial  splendor 
could  be  represented  by  Dutch  metal ! As  our 
artist  can  not  come  up  to  this  task,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  let  his  fancy  paint  for  itself  the 
look  of  courtesy  for  a woman,  admiration  for  a 
young  beauty,  protection  for  an  innocent  child, 
all  of  which  are  expressed  upon  the  Colonel's 
kind  face,  as  his  eyes  are  set  upon  Ethel  New- 
come. 

**  Mamma  has  sent  us  to  bid  you  welcome  to 
England,  Uncle,”  says  Miss  Ethel,  advancing, 
and  never  thinking  for  a moment  of  laying  aside 
that  fine  blush  which  she  brought  into  the  room, 
and  which  is  htr  pretty  symbol  of  youth,  and 
modesty,  and  beauty. 

He  took  a little  slim  white  hand  and  laid  it 
down  on  his  brown  palm,  where  it  looked  all  the 
whiter ; he  clearinl  the  grizzled  mustachio  from 
his  mouth,  and  stooping  down  he  kisi^ed  the  little 
white  hand  with  a great  deal  of  grace  and  dignity. 
There  was  no  point  of  resemblance,  and  yet  a 
something  in  the  girl’s  look,  voice,  and  move- 
ments, which  caused  his  heart  to  thrill,  and  an 
image  out  of  the  past  to  rise  up  and  salute  him. 
The  eyes  which  had  brightened  his  youth  (and 
which  he  saw  in  his  dreams  and  thoughts  for 
faithful  years  afterward,  as  though  they  looked 
at  him  out  of  heaven),  seemed  to  shine  upon  him 
after  five-and-thirty  years.  He  remembered  such 
a fair  bending  neck  and  clustering  hair,  such  a 
light  foot  and  airy  hgure,  such  a slim  hand  lying 
in  his  own — and  now  parted  from  it  with  a gap 
of  ten  thousand  long  days  between.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  that  we  forget  nothing ; as  people  in  fe- 


ver begin  suddeniy  to  talk  the  language  of  their 
infancy  : we  are  stricken  by  memory  sometimes, 
and  old  aft'ections  rush  back  on  us  as  vivid  as  in 
the  time  when  they  were  our  daily  talk,  when 
their  presence  gladdened  our  eyes,  when  their 
accents  thrilled  in  our  ears,  when  with  passionate 
tears  and  grief  we  flung  ourselves  upon  their 
hopeless  corpses.  Parting  is  death,  at  least  as 
far  as  life  is  concerned.  A passion  comes  to  an 
end  ; it  is  carried  off  in  a coflin,  or,  weeping  in 
a post-chaise,  it  drops  out  of  life  one  way  or  other, 
and  the  earth-clods  close  over  it,  and  we  see  it  no 
more.  But  it  has  been  part  of  our  souls,  and  it 
is  eternal.  Does  a mother  not  love  her  dead  in- 
fant 1 a man  hU  lost  mistress  1 with  the  fond  wife 
nestling  at  his  side — ^yes,  with  twenty  children 
smiling  round  her  knee.  No  doubt,  as  the  old 
soldier  held  the  girl’s  hand  in  his,  the  little  talis- 
man led  him  back  to  Hades,  and  he  saw  Leon- 
ora   

“ How  do  you  do.  Uncle,”  say  girls  No.  2 and 
3,  in  a pretty  little  infantile  chorus.  He  drops 
the  talisman,  he  is  back  in  common  life  again — 
the  dancing  baby  in  the  arms  of  the  bobbing  nurse 
babbles  a welcome.  Alfred  looks  up  for  awhile 
at  his  uncle  in  the  white  trowsers,  and  then  in- 
stantly proposes  that  Clive  should  make  him  some 
drawings ; and  is  on  his  knees  at  the  next  moment. 
He  is  always  climbing  on  somebody  or  something, 
or  winding  over  chairs,  curling  through  bannis- 
ters, standing  on  somebody’s  head,  or  his  own 
head — as  his  convalescence  advances,  his  break- 
ages are  fearful.  Miss  Honeyman  and  Hannah 
will  talk  about  his  dilapidations  for  yearr  after 
the  little  chap  has  left  them.  When  he  is  a jolly 
young  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  comes  to  see 
them  at  Brighton,  they  will  show  him  the  blue 
dragon  Chayny  jar  on  which  he  would  sit,  and 
which  he  cried  so  fearfully  upon  breaking. 

When  this  little  party  has  gone  out  smiling  to 
take  its  walk  on  the  sea-shore,  the  Colonel  sits 
down  and  resumes  the  interrupted  dessert.  Miss 
Honeyman  talks  of  the  children  and  their  mother, 
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iiiiiuf;  1 iuusit  wear  glorevy,  by  Jtf*o  t inttatvAnixl  1 for  he  waa  io  tos<f  »ld^ 

niy  c^oat  y»  liidrf^riiOJied,  Ait  Itliifiio  »ayi}  ^ yrteli^^^  the  ^nz-4e(f  bJyj.  WntT^otr  hU  fatter  li  did 
A tele.  m'.^tch  luight  be  betw»f;ri  thiit  bhUd  j bte  good,  te  hear  ttib.  l^.djonera  bohe^'t  laughs  dt 


anif  Chr^ji  Ste  fO/uind*  me  of  a pair  of  eriarji  I 
hav^Ko’t  dOfrn  th w foriy  years.  I yroteil  \^p  to 


domi'^  j«iii^ti-,  Aud  tb  w tiip'tefklen^e^^^  atid  sim- 
pteiry  i"fitli  Vitiwh  he  5!^dfted  ovt^t. 


ha‘rO  Glive  married  te  hct*f  ,te  m»e  him  out  of  1 he  | i>ro*^i  cd'  yohngWM^'?-,:^.  ft  Uiviahft  JtU^Lhe  yMp- 
ter*‘^«tetid34gbr«tiiiit  yhuiig  thilow&onc«iunti?r,^  ply  them  Whb  asttK+jti.nc-'iiiy  Wtww»  Ui^-  ^(chsi 
and  aitfe  mth  «ucb  a «^roet  ghl  te  i^at  in  ite  xabl4  of  thfur,  4nmi  Alp  air  V 

K^l  Id  wdlc^J  d,  I ftthjhtlwir^  tedj  omn]pe  hiiiirkeU  with  pdrfeitt  iatififaitihu.  J WoiW 

tehf  could  hW<^  tdf'jic  U wdfihtn  lmi>p>';  thtrj  Aum  of  ‘ mon^f  Mr.  Bteto'  ?<yW«;Pme . 

#efe,  4|ainSt^  I nhddW  Uke  te.  nWi  CJiVfr  r b?(v^  tehtin  So  kit:  ter  five,  hoursb  wh 
h’xppy,  md  then  kay  iY^/yc ' 1 ^bkn^t  [ yom^  br^i  teu|  ib  ,4  pi^btic 

Want  ^ny  iteng  teore  oud  yfiu  Hhemry  mtd  o^  an  ofangj*  te  ite 

ditf  gWli  bed.;'v;.'‘^  :,' ' V|diiOtii^t  v'Wh^i/lte^  -wiejU' te : itarrow^  . 

; T tifinlfr  pbirt nel K^nto , who  chcrta,  > yoa  tit te  kUre  1’ hioipil  ^ eweptn W rio^:  ' t 

t£tnag  ^Wti-eba  mteri  arid  I gTiihjip«<^  ovm  tp,  teo  fbe  111 tU?  man  Aiii^  tippy, d b ho  * 

id  feiifihij  rt^Hen  ite.  fteteWip'tU*  o^ter  hihn  imunby  in  tetter  tepthwyd  to 

* e^.Y  itet  bf  A t^^^hfk^lbuvV  lip!  How  tlorV^^^ 

tM 


^''  I 4iy  Y epat  of  mirio  ie^.  y ih^t  bf  A ^ 

. ^ ■ ' [ Toi^yte^  hy  ftevmnpipiftm 

him  and  biin  tot 

teW  tebfiWjehyh  benu factions  h[W<te  ;^bii  iri  yourti 
Ovrn  -^arly  iiite,  and  go  otf  oh . tb<.^  .ybry  )iti« 
day,  dtel^  yOor 

tii:  udmiiiiAitT 
^ / tel&i  (te  nephcwjk’  v 

AM  todteif  f 

kK)  te  litoit  bl 

af  f}hildren<  Sim/ took  tlm  ji»wr  gmtebutiu<  !««;  , 
la^k  ter  te*  nttieiript  upon  hot  hoys  wboh  thoyh  . 

! Ia<l^  Lmte  ter  fheie  ludidojk,  «od  tauidid 
tom  hibiteily  to  jgik^^  thi!i  vUimn^  gold 
nrei^i  yiiih  wbich  their  uncle  had  thought  te  gwo; 

; 4 {•  do  nte  4uarTid  with  ef/f<f  stsyA 

ibhf  i ^ '1  db  ted  A/tete  te  other  FAmilici^  t*^  IPi^’niy 
mgYtef  that  she  dll  rifit  dlmle  ip 

/ te/^i^vfiwy  te  child  reu  wte  ate  /iriowt4 
te  ittency  from  th^ir  tether’A  j4tewtMip  > 

-Tltete  f(i<i^  te  fthiWmn  bold  ^ , 
tbtet  htadV  ter  priy^ctikte  and  diUV  tefktete 
rtej^  iff  i?ar^  life,  f make?  t\Q  r^tfvKAioity  M^h 
regard  to  mAer  limiaulmide.  / pniy  loohy  aiul 
Ihkdf^  and  pmy  ter  the  weltere  of  my  mtei  teiov^l 


■’ > fJ^imaatinpfi^  ihc  V4iuv»f  CoteueLh 

»Ay«  to  •;'•'.•■ 

jWteoldef  ibun  odaIa 

in  6tiU^*?d  gravely  to  cOntto  tted^  thti  COlttet-L^ 
o^ai  ik  -^cry  iiuoer.  ■ 

*•  Gef  mtij  miotluir  co4  iheh-^MJe  thm  i dfm’t 

do  Any  toig  ; te*  ^ 

hay®  teon*  »0  oat  ;of  Baru[W.  that  l lteteL 

know  to  euatwiMi  tiftri^  knd  Atu  not  abov^  faaUti^ 

wg.r  ■ Y^rfe/yv;.  ’- 

Kten  tefciro^4  yowjfig  that  bte  inwt^r  1*  an  ^d 
trnmp  v wtoh  tennion  ho  haiLnteady  oy  pfite*^ete 
14,  Sit!  Lady  llann’H  iitete  teer  W ten^ 
pofA^bn  Vtedi  tetect  fwn;  ge^dleninrh:  IumI  mkmi 
^nd»  oe  bl!  of  ote  te  ; way  w 
amithcr,  are  AttbjifKri  tb  thW  te^mestte  btekniiGi, 
fjrtea.  which  not  the  merst  oxaltifd  narj  ^ 

«iy,  iuicky  je  to  aban  whoeit  ^vguw  Vpf^ 
''oftteo-  - ■.'''■\..,^i-:''  :■,  ''I-' 


:xYrv 

m wiinm  wA-.rniKyHu:ii  l«tv  ht5  lifttirtt  te  rrrxir 

/ " . . • ; , :•  • . ftov  >otoute'r;’M!^ - . ^ 

14  of  to  i>f  tte  j«d«^ 

jfcndentf  uh<l  the  p*jlonel'a  unlucky  vl«t  to  Kis 
Dono'a  luitto  ptete*  hn  4iaJ)  imnained  m higjb 


:r  .‘  v'‘':.">17 
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he  came  to  mine.  He  waa  a simple,  confiding, 
generous  boy.  He  was  not  dazzled  by  worldly 
rank  or  titles  of  splendor.  He  could  not  find 
ikttt  in  Bzyanstone  Square.  A merchant's  wife, 
a country  lawyer's  daughter — could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  my  humble  board  surrounded  by 
titled  aristocracy ; I would  not  if  I could.  I love 
my  own  family  too  well ; I am  too  honest,  too 
simple — let  me  own  it  at  once.  Colonel  New- 
come,  too  proud  / And  now,  now  his  father  has 
come  to  England,  and  1 have  resigned  him,  and 
he  meets  with  no  titled  aristocrats  at  my  house, 
and  he  does  not  come  here  any  more.'* 

Tears  rolled  out  of  her  little  eyes  as  she  spcdte, 
and  she  covered  her  round  fime  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Had  Colonel  Newcome  read  the  paper  that 
morning,  he  might  have  seen  among  what  are 
called  the  fashionable  announcements,  the  cause, 
perhaps,  why  his  sister-in-law  had  exhibited  so 
much  anger  and  virtue.  The  Morning  Pott  stat- 
ed, that  yesterday  Sir  Brian  and  Lady  Newcome 
entertained  at  dimer  His  £xcellen<7  the  Persian 
Embassador  and  Bucksheesh  Bey ; the  Right 
Honorable  Cannon  Rowe,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  Lady  Louisa  Rowe ; the  Earl  of 

H , the  Countess  of  Kew,  the  Earl  of  Kew, 

Sir  Currey  Baughton,  Major  General  and  Mrs. 
Hooker,  Colonel  Newcome,  and  Mr.  Horace  Fo- 
gey. Aflerward  her  Ladyship  had  an  assembly, 
wUch  was  attended  by  6lc.  dec. 

This  catalogue  of  illustrious  names  had  been 
read  by  Mrs.  Newcome  to  her  spouse  at  break- 
fast, with  such  commmits  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  making. 

**  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  £x-Gov- 
emor  General  of  India,  and  a whole  regiment  of 
Kews.  By  Jove,  Maria,  the  Colonel  is  in  good 
company,"  cries  Mr.  Newcome,  with  a laugh. 
**  That's  the  sort  of  dinner  you  should  have  given 
him.  Some  people  to  talk  about  India.  When 
he  dined  with  us  he  was  put  between  old  Lady 
Wormley  and  Professor  Roots.  I don’t  wonder 
at  his  going  to  sleep  after  dinner.  1 was  ofif  my- 
self once  or  twice  during  that  confounded  long 
argument  between  Professor  Roots  and  Dr.  Win- 
dus.  That  Windus  is  the  deuce  to  talk." 

**Dr.  Windus  is  a man  of  science,  and  his 
name  is  of  European  celebrity !"  says  Maria  sol- 
emnly. Any  intellectual  person  would  prefer 
such  company  to  the  titled  nobodiss  into  whose 
fiuBiily  your  brother  has  mairied." 

**  There  you  go,  Polly ; you  are  always  having 
a shy  at  L^y  Ann  and  her  relations,"  says  Mr. 
Newcome,  g^-naturedly. 

**  A shy ! How  can  you  use  such  vulgar  words, 
Mr.  .Newcome!  What  have  I to  do  with  Sir 
Brian's  titled  relations  t 1 do  not  value  nobility. 
I prefer  people  of  science — people  of  intellect— 
to  all  the  ra^  in  the  world." 

So  you  do,"  says  Hobson,  her  spouse.  “You 
have  your  party — Lady  Ann  has  her  party.  You 
take  your  line — Lady  Ann  takes  her  line.  You 
are  a superior  woman,  my  dear  Polly ; every  one 
knows  that.  I’m  a plain  country  fitnner,  I am. 
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I As  kmg  as  you  are  happy,  I am  hiq>py  too.  The 
people  you  get  to  dine  here  may  talk  Greek  or 
algebra  for  what  I care.  By  Jove,  my  dear,  I 
think  you  can  hold  your  own  with  the  beet  of 
them." 

“ 1 have  endeavored  by  assiduity  to  make  up 
for  time  lost,  and  an  early  imperfect  educatioii,*' 
says  Mrs.  Newcome.  “You  married  a poor 
country  lawyer's  daughter.  You  did  not  seek  a 
partner  in  the  Peerage,  Mr.  Newcome." 

“ No,  no.  Not  such  a confounded  flat  as  that," 
cries  Mr.  Newcome,  surveying  his  plump  partner 
behind  her  silver  teapot,  with  eyes  of  admiration. 

“ I had  an  imperfect  education,  hut  I knew  its 
I blessings,  and  have,  I trust,  endeavored  lo  cul- 
I tivate  the  humble  talents  which  Heaven  has  given 
me,  Mr.  Newcome." 

“Humble,  by  Jove  I"  exclaims  the  husband. 
“No  gammon  of  that  sort,  Polly.  You  know 
well  enough  that  you  are  a superior  woman.  I 
ain’t  a superior  man.  I know  that : one  is  enough 
in  a family.  I leave  the  reading  to  you,  my  dear. 
Here  comes  my  horses.  I say,  I wish  you'd  call 
on  Lady  Ann,  to-day.  Do  go  and  see  her,  now 
that's  a good  girl.  I know  she  is  flighty,  and 
that ; and  Brian’s  back  is  up  a little.  But  he 
ain't  a bad  fellow ; and  I vrish  I could  see  you 
and  his  wife  better  friends." 

On  his  way  to  the  Cky,  Mr.  Newcome  rode 
to  look  at  the  new  house.  No.  120,  Fitzroy 
Square,  which  his  brother,  the  Colonel,  had  taken 
in  conjunction  with  that  Indian  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Binnie.  Shrewd  old  cock,  Mr.  Binnie.  Has 
brought  home  a good  bit  of  money  from  Indb. 
Is  looking  out  for  safe  investments.  Has  been 
introduced  to  Newcome  Brothers.  Mr.  New- 
come  thinks  very  well  of  the  Colonel’s  friend. 

The  house  is  vast,  but  it  mui^  be  owned,  mel- 
ancholy. Not  long  since  it  was  a ladies'  school, 
in  an  unprosperous  condition.  The  scar  left  by 
Madame  Latour's  brass  plate  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  tall  black  door,  cheerfully  ornamented  in 
the  style  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
funereal  urn  in  the  centre  of  the  entry,  and  gar- 
lands, and  the  skulls  of  rams  at  each  corner. 
Madame  Latour,  who  at  one  time  actually  kept 
a large  yellow  coach,  and  drove  her  parlor  young 
ladies  in  the  Regent's  Park,  was  an  exile  firom 
her  native  country  (Islington  was  her  birth-place, 
and  Grigson  her  paternal  name),  and  an  outlaw 
at  the  suit  of  Samuel  Sherrick : that  Mr.  Sher- 
rick,  whqse  wine  vaults  undermine  Lady  Whit- 
tlesea’s  Chapel  where  the  eloquent  Honeyman 
preaches. 

The  house  is  Mr.  Shcrrick’s  house.  Some  say 
his  name  is  Shadrach,  and  pretend  to  have  known 
him  as  an  orange  boy,  a^rward  as  a chorus 
singer  in  the  theatres,  afterward  as  secretary  to 
a great  tragedbn.  1 know  nothing  of  these  sto- 
ries. He  may  or  he  may  not  be  a partner  of 
Mr.  Campion,  of  Shepherd's  Inn  : he  has  a hand- 
s<HBe  villa.  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  en- 
tertains good  company,  rather  loud,  of  the  sport- 
ing sort,  rides  and  drives  very  showy  horses,  has 
boxes  at  the  Opera  whenever  he  likes,  and  free 
access  behind  the  scenes:  is  handsome,  datki 
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aft«r  ^dixiner,  W|w  qiires^  « ^ wlMt  was  Ifid  iWK  fpHEBE  tel  luiBig* Friww*^ 

tigioti  of  Mr.  Sliemck’’*  aacwUy,  or  what  th*  oc-  X XL,  wi4  Jt^  itey 

cupation  irf  M*  yoolh  T Mr.  Hc«eyinati,  a-  sQoal  callii^  Chaoicc*  Inrt  who  waa  tehrog  ferw^atrl  <o 
mpeis^ahle  toan  Sbenkk  to  haotK»  tb^  Cterte  Vtli> 

the  Cobii*!  and  Btmiie. 

Mr,  Sherfkic  stocks  ibeir  wiUi  aoiiu?  of  ^ c&gtSe  pt  HeMhs-Ic^lToan. 

the  wiM  a^m  which  Hoivsymaa  P3ia«£hi^^  Btil  abo»t  iltc  imtIdM  of  iJbe  feiit.  t4SBf  he  wTnt 
' lovely. .eerrmooa.'  ^ . |D^  vne  not  dear-;'  k waa.ttoft  ted;  do' 

Feioner 

Goislg  ittifco  hi#  aaricet  vrith-.  'rtedjF  -njotioy  m ycwi  ■ oootem, 

heod,  •#  oojr  «ini|»le  tnooda  did^  yoi(  wore  pretty  h>r  the.  oM  tyimtuvl^are^  mhh  %tid  dc^ 
treated  JCftd  Ood. 

The  hoa«flt  heiag  uken,  we  may  he  cortaio  Tte  leaM^rance  of <me 

thore  wit#  ,fifve  tnwaeiaeiife  to  thbruiMid— -that  the  death  of  J^^uirr  ^^Amt^- 

and  the  {^lonet,  in  t^h  Ikihe  o^  — f^iohh^y 

iaepectim  ihhfik,  Thai 

ciuae  of  toiikure  to  the  new  aanahn).;  It  wae  to  jo 

like  Oohody  eto’a  .^ho»  weio  ui^  tta#-  fef  Bill  ^ 

t»t»  with  fmit  or  live  terw^  itooii.  Kteo  Itef  ttoe 

to  ih^  Cokmh.^^^  Me  eon;  a jwiait  hay  wiih^l  toto  to  to  mm  wah  i 

boota  to  Mr.  Bmitie  ; Mr#  hs  oook  alto,  to 

top  iKMtfe,  wHh  ».  ooiiple  of  mwda  tioito  to  cooadeace  "With  to 

The  Colonei,  himaolf,  waa  great  ai  iziakfing  teili  «d'  thii  mausceM^  avtogy-  Fre^netefy 
tet^|«>(,  and:  ^ he  toi  aorry  for  to  ertof:  toto 

pipe#  did  wo  tint  mAtjke  m to  <£buftg*^u^  in  leoeTid.  By  a orange  iojeoiMitonoy^  mtamPtt  to 
the  dftoing-roOtn;  of  Whete  w#  woold ! What  sooet  wieked  «»en*  eemotao  d^itf  not  owi^  laty  m 
pleaifaiyie^eoiAgodidwe  to  toe  with  Mr  Bin-  bia  heart;  tol  at  to  tort,  in.  to 

bdoka  artd  Schteh^m  !;  T^  tore  were  to  taemlding  eonodimian^  of  nn^  te  imerposed  to 
aoleeu^n  •itodmu«t«»  at  imtoiM  image  of  to  Madonna,  between  himwrtf  acd  the 

of  thia  hiogmphy  hsid  * comet-.  onquid  ef^v!ti^oriS«m€Nu##>  wto  ateate  tetnt- 

Clb«  M « Ww — 4}nndiy  of  toi|>UB----wlwin  od  ten,  awe  of  to  mtiocetii  cMdren  «f  to  bl« 
tve  rcoo|!iunettd^  bimf  itid  with  whom  to  ^hike  we#  to  dongeope 

young  genttenada  did  not  laiigtie  Ida  hraino  Ttry  of  Piesaia-lea'T4>to. 

nuudi ; tmt hi#  |j[f«^  dc^edly  tay  in  tow-  That  caatle  wa#  a iemhleaxid m plurer 

ing.  He  aketehed  to  horaraf  he  ik^hod  to  it#  i^fttUteto  hiack  with  pmets,  k#  cnun  hr^kng 
dogn  ; aU  the  terranla^  .6>^  to  blear^yed  with  eoldten,  ka  chapolt  jxiwaya  Uhstniimied,  &3»1 
tey  to  to  roay-cheeted  kaa,  it#  duw^iriidga^  m gave  It  to  double  aapret 

whom  tliat  vintiDua  houw^s^^r  we#  ntoya  eatl-  of  « cHadel  and  m content.  Ftvty  emir  tore 
iug  to  come  down  itazra.  He  drew  liia  fisher  tn  epoke  m a low  tone,  atid  tsnd  yrkh  a rnewanr^ 
aJl  poetuiea — aaleep,  on  fljoiy  or  horwebaek;  and  #*ep,  aa  tongh  they  ntTWr  poemg  to  m 
joUy  fkUe  Mr.  Bhsnie,  wkh  hia  {domp  leg#  m a t^meteiy . Hopeileaa  captictf?#^  terird  by  hrm- 
chair*  or  jumping  Itohly  on  to  tok  of  to  odb  deedat  grpetod  in  to  yauHa  beneath  : imm  Ibr 
which  he  to  ehoaM  tetre  dwani  the  ph>  hating  apton  to  tog«  eoane  Ibr  terruig 

tuiff # to  tbsi  book*  but  that  he  no  longer  ixmde-  epoken  agaiitai  to  4he  greater  pcuii,  how- 

Biamde  te  mito  eki^^  Ytmng  Hidto  wact  hie  eterv-  to  iioi^  Itoh  alah  of  to  pm- 

daiiy  Mend  htmi  end  Grindly*  to  claiiaica  amd  tout  wa#  a ^ttod  oterto  iit^g  Id 

jxititonm^^  ^ to  mormng^  and  to  rule  toe  nttUtHstoy  nbto  w Ctoto. 

with  hi#  dttof  oyer-t  tin#  pair  of  yotittg  men  tten  in  twelfth  year  Wlttort  eteptorneni 
would  tenataiuly  attod  ^w^he'f  t)^[Wto  to  hi#  st^ted^  he a#  irblkat^ 
Academy,  Whoi^*  to  teaurc/iUdiey^i^^  w^luded  M to  In  did 

Sums*  at  work  on  hi#  an,  l#atofr  "hla  y«whg  tond  to  poor  child  look  arottsid  ho®  for  oMHe  o^tti  le 
and  patron  iiould  te  #pwcd  from  to  IW)^  to  Hii^  diatract  to  aiiteintum  from  to  mlamte?  ido*3iw 

paBidl.  tot  from  every  sto  diettnM  hte.  A towA 

r‘  OW/*^  jwy*  Olii^  if  you  Ulk  W*  hiin  now  aliciut  green  arid  fretihk  wav<Rl  at  to  llEmt  erf  to  ejaaalie; 
tteca  turly  day»,  ♦*  U wim  a jolfy  time  I T do  not  to  Loire,  hright  nml  joyqua^  aSong  to 

telicre  there  wte  rfny  yotmg  Ltodpn  horiteth^  t«ii  the  j*to^ty  ofibe  ki® 

#0  toPT'^  then?  tog#  Vp  in  qreming  tome  hirw  boiWt  *h«re  wa#  oat 

a head^  M Mn  ainikig^  c^n  to:petocrf^t^ 

man  raiher  bald/ wfth  Kair  itohed  wlUt  gray*  Therefore,  after  to  award  for  a kmg 

^hh  a large  mttat4ttdje^  to  ^ Bion  ^linat  to  toh/to  »p*4te 

toling  ito  eycaf  and  bfor,  of  hU 

Clto  ib(m«  tot  poftr&tt  of  their  gtodfator  to  Hciy  BtldCy  Ito  woflld  p«##  ^ 

Ilia  children^  and  folia  ihcftn  that  the  wtir4ff  trufkl  tiW  tenihg  oh  to  arMidow-aifl,  tod  gatatig  ^ 
lawcr  a«w  a nobler  gcntlomwi.  tor#  Opon  to  beaoUftsl  irfcy  of  toonto  and 
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^ il»e  cW^gM}^  isir  ?6^ 

Qnf^  ^MiiTyhj^  vui/La^nir  boifk  H-: 

^ [gt^tmr  4kjii^  ;ne'ni0L^  y^^  V>,^. 

?l>*?  *>J[  iiJitt  <ii!^  l»|jr«l^^ 

a.»  /aW  vHiti  oJf  %vif«6U5t#€MdA  i»iiii  r &rt  «»&00^‘  vX  (Sii 

^iiiifii.  iwaAifiEi)  ' ivj|idlr»  J*3r>4 

t-d  U)^/U  fcUtt  f:4iM!;/  Kt?  ^leciuutioruiiy  struck  *'  Jf  jtt  .¥*4V5l^  ipriliw.  Wiiii 

ttfip4^hjitly  f?it|i  hU  li^iui.  He  fi>#e  *.1  iWet^aiiit,  >».n?  »jt^N^tvu^r^v  V ^ i^J»i?  ' 

*V4i^^su«iiu^  <;^>:i:  k<;l» 

./oilkv^  4H»l  n^tiiig  * lUanohe4t«i  ; K»fiwr4ii  v\  rli^  gni^l 

1 ^ will  miilt  m tb^  nicmpim  tu»;  IJKc 

iAiki  4f  jKj#  (iitt?»  will  «wU  y<](^f  blVxleilM  tiPKki^CW  ^<Kll=ft  A^pfo  iil9/f<^^)^l|1^.' 

1 Wnii  W ^ Bul^^the  Sithkb. 

ri  togcUiil  gu<ivi  *1^  to  thi«  ipyitodmri,  «\^3  atui  o;^fv  vS^v  !i<4h  tlM? 

‘ tkr:  pusvf  t^rrn«(<«4  Wm?*elf  fttll  .Tb<^  wc«>  -.iS^*^]y-;\  iiij^.. 

toiAifi^  ^r<H»p4,  Ktt44efily  C%art<a  jb#47)^Hbvto  Vbftt  hoAv(4^^^  tte 

» " a iU«t  wpct  iiiftJift  biui  aijjit  ujj  6C  wJjii.ii  Hk 

I HU^  tjinK^  hi«  bi?^«i3<  uufrr«l  a tkiiu  cry,  0^i^4  ff»ll  c^^l  (•*  il^* 

H(4*i  iotki  <il4  Wi<^i  W 

iisHiSiiuj'iijgTfilk  a ittffb  -**  ; YtAX  i^o^j^  , f iu’:  Awi!^'  a ctii^ 

tf)jfiv«rta»|  <bi’3!  ^ 

. lif^  ^ 

tinw?  w;>r,  ♦>(><?  ini^bt  fesiv>*  fcfti»4 

iMfimiliiQ  htfwU'  ubaHfifci  c^ik  .^KJ’  *1*11  : Xtt* 

I Ijltlft  vkitior.  ih  hvM  <fcnt 

hn^.  ii/ii^^.  v^UilA  siixiK  i-U  Ui^  % ^9' 

I gnvwble-,^«ii4r  toii44fi¥;¥ii$vUy  , Vj.-f  ^ . 

•nn]^,  irt&m  m<f,  :^)Mli  F cifv^s^a  ^ 

/fui^ir  '»r  y^'ir  ,t\Aiiji!ih^^  ibf  it4<w>>ri!^>«iA 

A'eofsf  -iBpCrtivi^  % Ir^iio,  lin^  -t/f 

t-  vvoiy  fAgbt^n  yM.«.v  ^^^151  Oly'^VO^  »>f  ip>«  fa«$<yf>i^Hl  h}^  w.iil*  h)M  Mid 

,.  . wjr  dyiA^  ;;>n4  foibt  |.«t>wv;^ 

>! ' • , ;fejw»ft  <iW  # kW.7ri^-,  Ux  nwfiin  Uv^  I wvl  ^ i^^^hlr 

,i.«  . vrt^  wbittrii  h^ka-  yiAi  t fiuiy?- .♦  Fit  H^*?,  4 ybiW  ^Utd  XiJftxin^  jJU- 

I,  ' . . >*^>;  VW^i  >^A  4Ajr  l»^r  7/»9y  W^il,  t^  #f  N'<>iWif6^, 

,p\;.  r M '.  '4V>tt  W:,  ^^^vti*illbalvl7^hliaiawUmg 

pV  qi»4fi4iwi44  l;*vt/ ?i*  may  w^it  W pftirot^^  Uiia  Aivii  li.0  f?Hi(ii./yoik 

,.  ’ UUtuiiniiije  ^jLicm'Veivtij  ivotfi^g:  5b«  4it4  Wr.'j 

^ yjfpd  tt‘llb  a *«rraw/«l  iwr  Mpo>\  ifi'isi  V»  W 

.flOV;ft  11^4  Ite  AAt&ijiilrflHyj  III#/  4>je*pi^. 

i#  feiWATlilr  ii<?> : ;owl  wk(? 

Mj(*-  diu)y  W <'^(  wnafMf  awd  bkuis^  ,^1^*4. 
lVHfc|:¥tl  4!jfK«t  Ib'e 

iw  U4«wj  iwp|»<^insf79 1 tag  tiwK  if  iv  wou'M  rjiot-'ii^  !• 

^9ts^^^;^^Xl  ikty^  H«  had  j **1  iUe  ]^i4a9*t^f, 

rt^ii?  A iVw  b>e.w<3  itud^;-  Ikm^  tuAy. 

: fitwla  fv^Ui;t4^<uu. 

a.  v/m*^  AiiT4:?tt»  ]p%cuui«^  jibe  4yti^  '•  U jf^tb  .4  Tfwjt 

gpA4p  ^ Uij^  ’tyhiN^j  ijge  ^r<|4  |tyr*/  -^a  i>£j0«s’;  ^h^- 

Lia  carkiirb)  aftiT  Wix**Ti  tho  i}^eliiiilC¥]l  |>iil}r’^ 

. // hfiiai^iv  t'Af wbit’ii  \m  fatbef  ifi-  tivi  a>/  irf^n  o*lit^  ofAil/l 

. -‘giK'd  tif*  iiiirvi  w-  t b:t.'A«iofa?^,iS»f  ijiru>  jitrxTi  j 

..  U/  blis  oifcnie.  ; t:y;  I He  traiAw  ifp^  ikupHi  n 

A b/w  baii  UdM*  he  ; ml  i^i  yi'f^\itti4k,i^'^^e  ii^]0^B  df  itt*? 

^t4»lo  4w.q^  jf?d[r^  14#^  follewfllii  by  X y<«wig  tM  y*^yg  .Wiwi  '‘^fe»H'<&  *rv»)':jk.) 

V v^.  i>l  btiriaul,  and  wiiift  ijAiive  j^ji(i9!i^  itf  il»».*¥r  |'*4 

;;4rii  fmij^  ainl  dcm^snM.  mi<i  om  pf  lb«  iuu^nor  by  iwic4wi«i«yf  lHr4t»iiit  iP"o^4«4i^ei»«3 

, ■ ' :’  '/’•  f ;Vv^ 

.•Di'gtti:^^B}’ 


gle 


/ ■ . > /Oriyi'i?W;from  - 


ID»^  M Uta  ^cmuMiiMyaufd;  >njJl 

^ tbfe  % M<^|ie*) ->*A 

%»4)r64  ^er  pint?  pjvw^t  Uiwervcr . ou  |rtji<^ 
4-4^1.  ♦ . HBtJt^'  ij^t  i^r  \ 
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-r-**'  Do  tti^y  i^uild  >>^nA  ***  *'  So  ^tey  ^Ui  hc«n  mtif  « 

oix  unoxpexiUfld  a piWSimtHi^intcnfiew8,ttow«6*jDQ«dt<>e^^ 

infew  Md  l£Wiijt'fr  fiVoly  ui  ilie  c€ii^ene^(m>  A t<nd  proyokr  them  fry  4rta  ciirophiwsuiw  Cfrw 
third  pejrateiTt.  came  arid  tfanrur  frotiudf  between  itifi  tao  friendiicImiCted  at  ueuad.  CfcatJ^^ 

nf  im  hout  pkJ  5 aod  %htt\  Imtfang  sg^st  e ptpj«3twtt  ©f  the  |XkMieh), 

Hto  iB]  bfoug^  ro  inttuiie  te.  ihm  marmfeft— I Rlaecfr^Ve  rnmung  trtm  one  io  the  other*  guJ 

'Am  authatoe^  ^ ilr — wmnf}vihet  ttim  the  dfiKtnliulsng  her  carewsea  iico|V3t^ 

:»teaiiwM<e  of  ihe  ihtuphwi— the  Hril  of  Rk  d*Or  tUlity . The  eofirersalbn,  a bmgr  t*t»e 

--^Bl'ajfifthotti^  |*afi«V!i^  thjthigii  the  gmtlng  hy  turned  at  o^n  ifn»  yrnsr^f^*  <»]?  ytw? 
iU^for ^ .‘i' 

.Uie- .<Sif^>Vr JiO;  AbitU  t jci'*) ji-1  '> • S'tiffh-  t 

: :o&.rtbciiTiyejLr:-r., 

: ' knijW-.  T<l»ntch/iiW.'^’‘;  '-iflwifJl;  ^‘  A fcrii  i 

fti?f  Vf  Vk  s iiu 

■i^oOm  .tor  iTiau^cf>,  n»T  (fjhrjit^  ylffr  iif-- 

^ •••  t-cpJK-  ' 

^^TU*!,  l k'fr$9i  m}f:  MiW  •dio  'lOV.^r 

(wtftook  Imviihttt  Hi  tint  njnyA  ^ j on?  itjs'  Will’ 

ptijooe  .:  hut  Wr4iih}jfeh  ‘tf"/  ))<’r 

nmre  aioile  ot  ‘ wUfi  ibe  ani  «H 

‘*1  frtliew,  naooacignetir.  ’’  aiud  iiiie  young  0Ohe,  | Heaton,  I tedton  upon  delivenon^  the 
»'yon  will  wiillmgly  db  hcnioT  10  hiiruidt  0 Sh?p«kf^^ 

tmee  with  me  l^br  Mve  eyea  of  ftCto  Btaneh-  And  j^Aer  that T-^  IjKe?  wxitB 

etih  ! U U tmpoMiMe  thhf>  vekh  A teer 

with  ihe  chailwige ; wet iVemwiVe  hofd  tip  Ah  ? after  ^titter  ■ the 

beiofc  the  rven  of  hi*  tirti,  Ida  ^spai*f,  indas^  ih  ignortmt  dauphin j aom  erobaim^swi — aA- 

Irone;  cT^ard^I  ahalX  »tiU  harre  thne  te 

'Hien  riwuetl  an  Atut  lik^biUg  i^iMge 

between  the  eon  and  Ul^  Each  "*  And  your  ahtWty  tor  glo^  will  cnsle  yoo 

of  thein  pretendedio  eUfpW  kfrkr  fe  people?  >^T1I  yoo  d«j  jiothkig  fOt 

tune  * the  mm  made  hui  sd^maiy  to^efr  ^hc 

nlammy  w&lli  end  the thick  baif*  hie  prieaoat^  the  •'  Vee-  tnity  t anft  tWv^^^  ^ wlt^eirnd 

nthur  paittudllmouTtui  wui  living  frtmdege  at  tua  Olivor  tmd  Tiietan  ip  1 

oou:zt  iociatenw,  the  Wnlghi  c4  which  waa  Xunnp-  wiO  jptit  dnv^  all  hungnien  nrtd 

portable  V the  one  ehowed  hta  tortur^  body^  the  at:  thewe  woMe  tViskeo  thOi^  .joyc^eiy 

taher  hie  bleediitg  hesH ; and  froth  1ehiuna|«4  cniriwrfngl/  ihiui  every  h^  V ^ gay 

Ifretr,  pleading  by  iim  vsxme  Odncluwou  r;  l trili  & something  jfbr  you-  p|ehc1bc^t^».^4'  ^^ 

ime  well,  NemDiu»~^yt>U  8i^  well*  tnememgneur  put  down  1):^  cam 

-—(bid  I Have  need  BlaoefriUle  to  Imlp  tne  XOj  Tlw  laughed  bean lly  4 

live  bi  Uhw  auffetiitg  Thui^,  aftef  a fong  >jii^  j gayiAy  Kajr  only  like  cd  li^itfimg;  They 

pute,  ib^  ended  whoTt*  they M^h^Uiced  They  | cb^^cki^  ih^eeboa  anddetdyi  y^hd  at  eati 

teaolved,  iben,  to  throw  the  jbtiv  aifritta-^  oth^  wdth  nlarta  ; for  it  app'AmJ  itit  ib^oatt 

tion,  and  elioiM*  ibo  oh^tvof  (hp  lirliaie  m vm-  olhei  bbiut^i  ^fla^ijgWeTv  loo  dyfereirH' 

pire.  . • ’■  to  Im  a ahujde  ;jc>cfeor  ;W$^ 

: ^*  Ticni,  mademobieUe,'i^  to  gloom^^  wplfft.  coniiiv^i  to 

B^acd:>te<t«,  I*  declare  fwp^afy  to  wb^^  reaamreW<b<«Urr.  / 

Wttid  im  And  eudtN^lyypu  frdght  ‘VHopc  tfnd  j«TUi)g  dauphin 

hava  iie^  httie  m to  the  y0wng  duke^  M out  hie  hand  w a 

bfberwitba^giwUoMeJia^  tht^etop  W aigti  of  adieii/  Th0  raiacd  hjmh^f 

Piokmg  id  ihtm  |n  tqWn^u  widi  hr^  bnUhint  eyei,  up  to  uei»e  aiid  preua  that  condoling  hand,  f'ot 
«ndiifemuftgtok«y^; hie  limba^  hnnUTtdied  by  torture.  Tcfu#ieff  to 
Sport  aj(l^ , TAelaf^thai  w orthy  aM^iate  of  prifottn  bb  ofiFVftdprtate  y^i^h , He  otbmi  rjy 
hib  toRetr’C  jerumed  to  of  pain,:  and  leb'  iHifck  upon  fria  atooh  ^ ^ 

^^^  wfren^  1 bo  lyngf cti^  tbr 

id3id  alann.  A%he'pnnc^  frrmyvcr,  did  tioi  dtecotiT  young  pnnr-r  mewtsd  to tear»  j 
tinttfr  4rta  tiiJu  ib  indeed,  if  *5bd 

longer  end  imite  fVo^oenV  fnttmijHed  a Ibiid  ^Wok«?n  ^ ^ 

than  ovier ; artd  wkiit  would  not  have  faifetl  to  ejr*  Ufb0  ^ivialhlo;  Boi  prearMly  J A>y» 
uko  lire  vuipktoft  of  b child  letta  ^^did  ifridi  tht  wid  iii!t\  TrtMah,  then  P^iettOT,  lUid 
dawpfritt  Cb^ie*.  the  jtaien  who  up  to  itde  bhfte  Mhmpt  tho  fandiiart  of  the  king. 
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Bj  the  glimmering  light  of  a lantern,  which 
one  of  them  till  then  had  kept  concealed  under 
hie  cloak,  Charles  could  eee  the  terrible  old  man 
advance  with  alow  steps,  like  a spectre,  and  mur- 
muring these  words,  broken  by  an  obstinate 
cough:  ‘*Ah,  gallant  youth,  you  long  for  my 
crown,  even  while  Fm  alive,  do  you  1 Pious 
and  prudent  son,  you  dream  already  of  my  funeral ! 
Wretch,  your  sword.!'’  A fit  of  coughing  more 
violent  than  the  other  interrupted  him.  The 
dauphin  made  no  other  resistance  them  that  of 
repelling  by  a gesture  of  indignation  Tristan, 
who  had  sprung  forward  to  disarm  him.  He 
then  gave  his  sword  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  and,  at  a signed  from  the  king,  was 
dragged  off  by  the  guard.  Before  leaving  this 
subterranean  habitation,  Louis  threw  a look  full 
of  hate  at  the  cage  of  his  victim ; then,  leaning 
toward  his  intimate,  Tristan,  whispered  some 
words  into  his  ear. 

I understemd,”  assented  the  hangman ; **  he 
must  be  got  rid  of— depend  upon  me.  This 
night  at  twelve” — and  finishing  by  pantomimic 
play  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  already  too  clear, 
struck  his  right  hand  smartly  into  the  palm  of 
his  left.  The  corfoge  then  departed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  diminishing  sound  of  footsteps, 
Nemours  could  distinguish  for  a long  time  the 
voice  of  the  dying  despot,  who  coughed  and 
grumbled,  and  spat  death-warrants  through  his 
last  teeth. 

Poor  Nemours  ! That  sweet  ray  of  Heaven, 
hope,  had  ^ded  into  his  dungeon,  only  to  make 
the  darkness  appear  more  profound.  **  To  have 
numbered  sixteen  years,”  thought  he ; to  have 
met  with  a brother  like  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and 
a sister  like  Blanchette,  and  now  to-— die !”  And 
in  each  sound,  vague  and  distant,  of  the  castle- 
clock,  which  measured  his  last  hours,  he  fancied 
he  could  hear  a voice  saying ; He  must  die,  he 
must  die !” 

At  length  the  deep  apiral  staircase  resounded 
with  hasty  steps.  A streak  of  light,  escaping 
without  doubt  ^m  the  lantern  of  the  executioner, 
illumined  the  threshold  of  the  prison.  The  con- 
demned, feeling  that  his  hour  was  come,  hurriedly 
threw  the  mouse,  which  he  had  kept  dose  in  his 
bosom,  to  the  ground.  “Adieu,  my  mouse,” 
he ; “ run  away  and  hide  thyself,  or  they 
win  kill  thee  also.”  In  the  meanwhile  the  sound 
had  gradually  increased,  the  streak  of  light  be- 
came larger  and  larger,  the  gate  creaked  upon  its 
hinges,  and,  thinking  that  he  could  already  see 
the  gigantic  outline  of  Tristan  on  the  wall,  the 
young  duke  clasped  his  hands,  closed  his  eyes, 

recommended  his  spirit  to  God,  and  waited 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

“ Duke  of  Nemours,”  cried  out  a tender  and 
well-known  voice,  “ you  are  free !” 

The  captive  started  at  these  words,  threw  a 
timid  glance  around  him,  and  fancied  he  dreamed. 
But  Charles  was  there — no  longer  timid,  con- 
strained, dejected  as  the  evening  before,  but 
calm,  grave,  speaking  and  walking  as  a master. 
An  hour  of  royalty  had  apparently  matured  him 
to  reign.  T be  noble  ladies,  who  h^  accompanied 


him  into  this  abode  of  torture,  contemplated  the 
young  prisoner  in  his  cage  with  smiles  and  tears ; 
the  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  their 
hands  upon  the  hilt  of  their  swords,  as  they  stood 
before  that  outrage  against  infancy  wluch  they 
witnessed ; and  a similar  thrill  went  through  Uie 
whole  crowd  ofvarlets,  squires,  and  pages,  who 
held  the  dismal  flambeaux,  and  shook  the  vaults 
with  cries  of  “ Long  live  the  king  1” 

“ Yes,”  said  Charles,  “ Heaven  has  made  me 
within  an  hour  an  orphan  and  a king.  Nemours, 
forgive  my  father,  and  pray  for  his  soul.”  Turn- 
ing to  his  attendants,  he  add^  : “ Let  this  cage 
be  instantly  destroyed ; let  it  be  thrown  into  the 
Loire;  and  let  not  a fragment  remain  to  keep 
alive  a too  painful  remembrance.” 

The  workmen  ordered  to  proceed,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  with  ardor ; but,  to  their 
surprise,  the  file  was  blunted  by  the  bars  without 
making  any  impression  ; and  the  stone  in  which 
they  were  fastened  immovable,  responded  to  the 
strokes  of  the  hammer  only  by  a dull  and  mock- 
ing sound. 

“ Sire,”  said  an  old  mcmk,  shaking  his  head, 
“all  human  effort  will  be  ineffectual  to  execute 
your  orders,  for,”  added  he,  pointing  to  the  cage, 
“ this  is  not  human  workmanship.  I have  heard 
say  that  a gipsy  sorcerer  built  it  formerly,  to  aave 
himself  from  the  gibbet.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  break  it  to  piec^,  to  have  the  aid  either 
of  the  wand  of  a fi^y — but  there  are  no  fairies 
nowadays  that  1 know  of— -or  pf  the  infernal 
hand  that  constructed  it — and  the  gipsy  has  long 
ago  disappeared!” 

“ Let  t^m  search  for  the  man,  and  bring  him 
here,”  said,  the  king.  “ To  the  person  that  shall 
find  him,  honors  and  rewards  shall  be  given — a 
diamond  of  my  crown,  if  he  be  noble ; his  weight 
in  gold,  if  he  be  a plebeian and  witli  a wave 
of  his  hand  he  dismissed  his  brilliant  suite. 

The  two  friends  were  left  alone,  except  that 
some  pages  waited  on  them  at  a distance,  look- 
ing at  each  other  in  silence.  A terrible  disquie- 
tude, which  they  dared  not  communicate,  made 
their  hearts  beat  in  unison.  * * If  the  magic  work- 
man is  dead,”  thought  they,  “ the  enchanted  page 
can  never  be  opened!”  Then  they  wept;  bi^ 
strange  to  say,  Blanchette  for  the  first  time  did 
not  appear  moved  at  their  tears — an  idea  more 
vivid  and  very  natural  occupied  her  mind.  The 
clock  of  Piessis-les-Tours  was  on  the  point  of 
striking  the  hour.  Suddenly  the  gloomy  and 
fetid  vaults  of  the  castle  were  filled  with  light 
and  perfume;  the  iron  cage  moved  en  masse, 
like  the  scene  of  a theatre,  and  sank  into  the 
earth — ^who  can  tell  where,  if  not  to  the  infernal 
regions,  whence  the  artist  had  dravm  his  inspi- 
ration. The  frightened  orphans  believed  t^t 
lightning  and  thunder  proceeded  from  beneath. 
“ Blanchette  ! Blanchette ! where  art  thou  1”  they 
exclaimed,  trembling  for  the  life  of  their  adopted 
sister.  ^ 

“ Here  I am,”  replied  a soft  voice  over  thek 
heads.  LifUng  up  their  eyes,  they  beheld  with 
amazement  a figure  in  the  costume  of  a fairy, 
standing  upon  a pedestal  of  clouds,  and  holdi^ 
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THE  ACCESSION  0(P  THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS. 


—A  button  nuMUif » a muftocbe  loDger  than  Uie 
lafoUtion  atandaidy  a breastplate  or  belt  ill  pol- 
iahed  or  careleaalj  put  on-— <»Nild  not  eacape  his 
4|nick  eye,  and  was  sure  to  call  down  scTere  pun- 
ishment. As  a soldier  he  served  with  no  little 
mdxtf  first  under  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  subse- 
quently at  AusterlUz,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
Paris.  He  was  married  at  an  early  age,  by  the 
orders  of  the  imperious  Catharine,  to  a princess 
of  the  House  of  Coburg,  so  famous  for  furnish- 
ing spouses  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  But 
Use  savage  manners  and  habits  of  the  Grand  Duke 
were  insupportable  by  a princess  brought  up  at 
a civilized  court.  In  some  of  his  bursts  of  pas- 
skm  he  would  force  her  to  rise  during  the  night, 
and  lie  across  the  threshold  of  their  apartment. 
The  young  princess  separated  from  her  savage 
consort,  and  returned  to  Germany ; and  Constan- 
tine abandoned  himself  to  a euccession  of  amours. 
As  viceroy  of  Poland  he  became  noted  for  hts 
brutality  and  despotism. 

To  this  half-insane  savage  it  seemed  that,  by 
the  fondamental  law  of  the  entire,  must  descend 
the  supreme  dominion  over  sixty  millions  of  peo- 
ple. At  last  an  event  occurred  which  furnished 
occasion  for  transferring  the  succession  to  his 
brother  Nicholas,  seventeen  years  his  junior.  In 
1820  Constantine  became  desperately  enamored 
with  Jeanne  Gudinska,  a noble  and  beautiful 
Polish  lady,  who  soon  acquired  uncontrolled  in- 
fluence over  him.  Strange  to  say,  instead  of 
wishing  to  form  with  her  one  of  time  illicit  con- 
nections into  so  many  of  which  he  had  entered, 
he  set  his  heart  upon  making  her  his  wife.  But 
the  Greek  Church,  more  inflexible  even  than  the 
Catholic  upon  the  subject  of  divorce,  seldom 
grants  a dissolution  of  the  marriage  lie.  Con- 
stantine, however,  knew  that  his  brother  Alex- 
ander was  deeply  anxious  that  he  should  never 
bs  Emperor  of  Russia ; and  the  Czar  was  in  ef- 
fect the  head  of  the  Russian  Church.  In  his 
overmastering  passion  he  offered  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  succession,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a divorce  from  his  wiEe,  and  being  allowed  to 
contract  a new  aUianoe  with  the  object  of  his 
afleetion. 

Alexander  granted  his  request  Constantine 
married  Jeanne  Qudinaka,  and  never  for  an  in- 
stant seems  to  have  regretted  his  decision.  The 
marriage,  however,  was  what  is  called  a mor- 
gamtic  or  left-hand  marriage,  which  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  does  not  give  the  children  who 
may  be  bom  from  it  any  claim  to  the  estates  and 
dignities  of  the  fother.  In  1822,  in  addition  to 
bia  previous  verbal  promise,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother  the  Czar  a solemn  written 
renunciation  of  his  right  of  succession.  **  Not 
recognizing  in  myself,’’  so  ran  this  remarkable 
document,  <<  either  the  genius,  the  talent,  or  the 
power  requisite  for  my  being  ever  elevated  to  that 
sovereign  dignity  to  which  I might  lay  claim  by 
my  birth,  I beseech  your  Imperial  Majesty  to 
transfer  that  right  to  the  one  to  whom,  after  my- 
self it  belongs,  and  thus  forever  to  assure  the 
sUbility  of  the  empire.  As  for  nqraeU;  I add  by 
this  renuneiation  a new  guamilee  and  naw  finee 


to  the  engagements  whkk  L of  my  own  accord, 
solemnly  contracted  at  the  time  of  my  divmee 
from  my  first  consort.  Deign,  Sire,  graciously 
to  grant  my  supplication,  to  which  our  august 
widowed  mother  has  given  her  accord,  and  sano* 
tion  it  by  your  Imperial  assurance.” 

Alexander  formally  accepted  this  act  of  renunci- 
ation, and  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  empire,  together  with  a manifesto  recog- 
nizing Nichdas  as  heir  to  the  Imperial  dignity. 
These  documents  were  inclosed  together  in  a 
package,  superscribed  with  a direction  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  the  package  should  be 
opened  by  the  Council  before  proceeding  to  the 
performance  of  any  other  ofi^al  act.  The  change 
in  the  succession,  however,  was  never  made  pii^ 
lie.  It  remained  a strict  family  secret.  It  ^is 
even  doubtful  whether  Nicholas  himself  wasawaie 
of  it.  For  all  that  has  ever  appeared,  it  was 
known  only  to  Alexander,  Constantine,  and  their 
mother. 

Alexander  lived  but  three  years  after  the  exe- 
cution of  this  document  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  Constantine  at  Warsaw  within  less  than 
a week  after  it  took  place.  The  Grand  Duke 
shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  for  two  days 
after  receiving  the  mournful  tidings.  Peihape 
he  was  giving  way  to  uncontroUehle  grief— for  k 
is  certain  that  he  cherished  the  most  unbounded 
love  and  veneration  for  his  deceased  brother. 
Perhaps  he  was  meditating  whether  he  should 
not  still  assert  his  claims  upon  the  empire.  If 
such  were  the  case,  his  mind  was  fully  made  up 
when  he  appeared,  after  his  two  days*  seclusion. 
He  was  saluted  as  Czar  by  all  his  officers  and 
mini^rs ; but  he  peremptorily  declined  to  be  ad- 
dress^ as  such.  He  had,  he  said,  years  age 
voluntarily  renounced  the  right  of  succession  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  who  was  now  by 
law  and  right  Emperor.  He  immediately  dii^ 
patched  a courier  to  his  mother  and  brother  at 
the  capital,  renewing  and  confirming  his  renun- 
ciation. To  Nicholas,  so  many  years  his  junior, 
he  wrote  in  the  same  tone  of  veneration  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  to  Alexander. 
**  I regard  it,”  he  said,  ” as  a sacred  duty  moet 
humbly  to  beseech  your  Imperial  Majesty  to  deign 
to  accept  from  me,  first  of  all,  my  oath  of  sulgec- 
tion  and  fidelity.”  His  whole  happiness,  he  con- 
tinued, vwmld  lie  in  manifesting  toward  his  brother 
his  profoundweneration  and  unlimited  duty ; and 
be  would  never  cease  to  serve  him  and  kia  de- 
scendants with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached 
St.  Petersburg  two  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Warsaw.  The  courier  who  brought  them  had 
traveled  fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  the  depth  of  a 
Russian  winter,  in  eight  days.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  Imperial  palace  the  whole  court  were  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel,  offering  up  thanksgivings 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Czar,  th^  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  last  dispatches  firom  Taganrog, 
which  had  been  longer  on  their  way.  The  in- 
cense was  still  floating  through  the  lofty  aislei, 
and  the  hymns  of  grattilation  were  pealing  from 
the  dioir,  when  the  courier  entmed,  and  placed 
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Iite  dispatches  in  the  hands  ef  Nicholas.  He  read 
them  in  silence,  then  slowly  advancing  to  the 
pnest  informed  him  that  the  Czar  was  no  more, 
and  requested  him  to  cause  the  exulting  chants 
to  cease,  and  to  break  the  mournful  tidings  to  the 
widowed  Empress-Mother,  whose  lips  were  still 
q^ering  with  thanksgivings  for  the  welfare  of 
her  best-loved  son.  The  priest  took  the  crucifix 
in  his  hands,  and  shrouding  it  in  crape,  advanced 
to  where  the  Empress  knelt.  “ Man  must  bend 
to  the  decrees  of  God,”  he  solemnly  ejaculated. . 
She  understood  the  meaning  conveyed  under  the 
words,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  at- 
tendants. 

The  empire  had  been  for  a week  without  a sov- 
ereign. No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  unavailing 
grief  for  the  departed.  The  mother  and  son  con- 
sulted together  for  a fow  moments.  What  passed 
between  them  no  man  knows.  Whether  she 
urged  or  opposed  the  decision  to  which  Nicholas 
came  must  be  forever  unrevealed.  The  Grand 
Duke,  if  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his 
brother's  renunciation  in  his  favor,  acted  as 
though  he  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of  it.  He 
proceeded  to  the  Senate  House  to  take  the  oath 
of  subjection  to  Constantine,  and  to  cause  him  to 
be  at  once  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  sealed 
packet  left  by  Alexander  was  produced,  with  its 
superscribed  injunction  that  upon  his  death  it 
should  be  opened,  before  any  other  business  should 
be  transacted.  It  was  opened,  and  the  renunci- 
alion  of  Constantine,  and  the  manifesto  of  Alex- 
ander recognizing  Nicholas  as  his  successor,  were 
read  by  the  astonished  Council.  **And  as  to 
ourselves,”  concluded  this  manifesto,  “we  beg 
of  all  our  faithful  subjects  that  they  will  address 
fervent  prayers  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that 
he  may  deign  in  his  divine  mercy  to  receive  our 
soul  into  his  everlasting  kingdom.” 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  Coun- 
cil at  once  prepared  to  proclaim  Nicholas  as  Czar 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  He  peremptorily 
forbade  the  procedure.  He  was  not,  he  said,  the 
Emperor ; the  resignation  of  his  brother  had  never 
been  publicly  announced,  no  action  had  ever  been 
taken  upon  it,  it  was  consequently  invalid,  and 
he  was  the  rightful  sovereign.  He  therefore  di- 
rected the  Council  to  proclaim  Constantine . They 
hesitated  and  demurred.  It  was  in  truth  a deli- 
cate position ; and  they  might  ruin  themselves 
by  over-haste.  Should  Constantine  decide  to 
treat  his  renunciation  as  void,  they  would  subject 
themselves  to  his  disfavor  by  proclaiming  Nicho- 
las. Should  Nicholas  mount  the  throne,  would 
ho  forgive  them  for  their  undue  zeal  in  obeying  his 
eoHunands  to  proclaim  Constantine  I The  astute 
politicians  could  not  believe  that  Nicholas  was 
sincere  in  his  wish  to  decline  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity. He,  however,  persisted  in  his  orders ; and 
they  contrived  a means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  were  placed,  by  acknowledging  one 
brother,  while  they  proclaimed  the  other.  “You 
are  our  Emperor,”  said  they.  “ We  owe  to  you 
absolute  obedience.  Since  you  command  us  to 
recognize  the  Grand  Duke  Ckuistantine  as  our  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  we  have  no  ahemative  but  to 


obey.”  The  troops  oftheOuaidwere  then  drawn 
up  before  the  palace,  the  death  of  Alexander, 
which  bad  not  hitherto  hem  made  known  to  the 
public,  was  announced,  and  the  oath  to  Constan- 
tine was  administered. 

Hardly  had  this  been  done,  and  dispatches  sent 
to  Constantine,  informing  him  of  his  having  been 
proclaimed  at  the  capital,  than  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  arrived  from  Warsaw  with  the  letters 
from  Constantine  confirming  his  rcnunciationa 
and  profiering  his  own  oath  of  fealty  to  Nichedas. 
Still  Nicholas  refused  to  accept  the  Imperial 
nity,  and  after  a few  hours’  delay  for  necessary 
rest,  Michael  was  again  sent  back  with  an  answer 
to  that  effect.  Midway  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Warsaw,  the  young  Grand  Duke  met  a costh 
ier  hurrying  back  from  Constantine,  with  a reply 
to  the  dispatches  announcing  that  he  had  b^o 
proclaimed  at  the  capital.  He  bore  a letter  to 
Nicholas,  addressed  to  “ His  Msgesty  the  Empe- 
ror,” repeating  in  the  most  decided  terms  his  re- 
nunciation . Still  again  Nicholas  urged  his  brother 
to  accept  the  dignity  ; and  still  again  Constantine 
refused.  This  fraternal  contest,  without  a paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  thrones,  continued  three 
weeks.  At  the  close  of  that  time,  Nicholas,  con- 
vinced that  his  brother  was  immovable  in  his  re- 
solution, suffered  the  manifesto  for  his  own  ac- 
cession to  be  signed  on  the  evening  of  the  Sith 
of  December,  preparatory  to  its  official  publica- 
tion the  next  day. 

But  meanwhile  a volcano  was  on  the  point  of 
bursting  forth  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Imperiai  throne  and  all  the  institutions  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Not  a few  of  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  officers  who  had  aided  in  the  over- 
throw of  liberal  institutions  in  Western  Europe, 
had  been  in  turn  conquered  by  liberal  ideas. 
They  had  seen  the  superiority  of  the  western  na- 
tions to  thmr  own  half-civilized  people,  where  the 
Emperor  was  all,  and  all  others  were  nothing. 
They  believed  that  civilization  could  be  imprs^- 
vised  in  a generation ; that  a constitutional  gov- 
ernment would  at  once  elevate  the  Russian  serf 
and  serf-like  noble  to  the  rank  in  which  they  had 
seen  the  peoples  stand  who  had  for  generations 
been  free  from  absolute  despotism.  They  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  some  expression  to  their 
new  ideas.  The  grim  old  generals  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  despotism,  looked  askance 
upon  the  advocates  of  these  new  ideas.  “ Rather,*’ 
said  one  of  them,  “than  suffer  these  men  to  re- 
enter Russia,  I would,  were  I Emperor,  throw 
them  into  the  Baltic.”  In  a despotic  state  con- 
spiracy is  the  only  means  of  reform.  These  hot- 
headed young  men  organized  a vast  association 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  army  furnished  almost  the  whole  body  of 
conspirators,  and  the  association  naturally  divided 
itself  into  two  separate  though  affiliatAJ  societies, 
corresponding  to  the  northern  and  southern  divi- 
sions of  the  army.  The  time  for  the  outbreak 
had  been  more  than  once  fixed,  and  then  posl^ 
poned.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  it  should 
take  place  simultaneously  in  the  north  and  tbs 
south,  during  the  month  of  May,  1820.  ^ - ^ * 
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The  memben  of  these  aisociations  were  for  the 
most  part  officers  of  the  army  of  the  lower  grades. 
The  greater  number  of  them  were  young  and  en- 
thusiastic, with  more  zeid  and  enthusiasm  than 
firmness  and  endurance.  Joined  with  them  were 
some  desperadoes  ready  for  any  hazardous  enter- 
prise, together  with  a few  of  those  stem  self-de- 
termined men,  at  once  reflectWe  and  zealots, 
whom  nature  has  marked  out  as  revolutionists. 
At  the  head  of  the  association  of  the  south  was 
Colonel  Paul  Pestel,  a slight  young  man  of  some 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  consummate  cunning,  great 
activity,  perseverance,  eloquence,  and  boundless 
ambition.  He  was  a German  by  descent  and  ed- 
ucation ; and  had  served  with  credit  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Paris.  Besides  him  the  two  most  prom- 
inent leaders  were  two  brothers  Mouravieffi ; 
young  men  of  polished  education  and  refined 
tastes,  but  destitute  of  that  practical  sense  which 
perceives  the  fitness  of  time  and  occasion. 

Far  more  important,  however,  Was  the  associ- 
ation of  the  north,  the  seat  of  whose  operations 
was  St.  Petersburg.  The  heads  of  this  society 
were  the  princes  Troubetzkoi  and  Obolonsky,  and 
Conrad  Ryleiefif.  In  Russia  the  title  of  prince 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  connection  with 
the  Imperial  family,  nor  even  any  very  exalted 
rank  or  great  wealth.  But  the  two  chiefs  who 
bore  that  title,  though  of  slender  means,  were 
highly  connected.  To  Troubetzkoi,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  relationship  in  which  he  stood  to  va- 
rious personages  of  influence,  the  nominal  head- 
ship of  the  conspiracy  was  intmsted.  When  the 
insurrection  broke  out,  he  was  to  be  named  dic- 
tator. He  was  fiery  and  enthusiastic;  but  as 
the  sequel  proved,  utterly  wanting  in  firmness 
and  determination.  This  was  more  than  sus- 
pected by  some  of  his  confederates.  Have  we 
not  an  admirable  chief  1”  asked  Ryleiefif,  at  one 
of  their  meetings.  **  Yes,  in  height,*’  sneeringly 
replied  another,  in  aUusion  to  Troubetzkbi’s  com- 
manding stature. 

But  the  real  heart  and  soul  of  the  confederacy 
was  Conrad  Ryleiefif,  who  wanted  but  to  have 
been  cast  upon  happier  times  and  a less  hopeless 
enterprise,  to  have  ranked  among  great  men. 
Had  he  lived  in  England  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  would  have  taken  his  place 
among  the  stanchest  of  the  regicides  who  brought 
their  king  to  the  scaffold.  Hi^  he  been  a French- 
man of  the  revolution,  he  would  have  taken  his 
post  among  those  old  republicans  who  forswore 
Napoleon  when  he  abandoned  democratic  princi- 
ples. In  our  own  country  he  would  have  won  a 
foremost  place  among  those  who  proclaimed  the 
universal  equality  of  men.  He  was  a democrat 
fiom  principle,  a devoted  admirer  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  yet  willing,  for  the 
time,  to  assist  in  maintaining  a constitutional 
monarchy  in  Russia.  He  held  his  position  in  the 
conspiracy  by  sheer  dint  of  talent  and  indomitable 
will.  He  was  neither  high-bom  nor  wealthy. 
He  had  entered  the  army,  but  retired  at  an  early 
age  with  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  lieutenant. 
For  a while  he  held  the  unsalaried  ofi^  of  secro- 
tary to  the  criminal  tribunal  of  St.  Petersburg. 


He  mmntained  himself  and  family  by  acting  as 
secretary  to  a commercial  association  called  the 
“American  Company.”  He  was  moreover  an 
enthusiast  and  a poet,  and  under  happier  auspices 
might  have  ploc^  his  name  high  on  the  list  of 
those  few  men  who  have  adorned  Russian  litera- 
ture. He  seems  to  have  had  a presentiment  that 
his  career  would  end  on  the  scaffold.  “ Well  do 
I know” — so  runs  one  of  bis  poems — “ Well  do 
I know  that  a gulf  is  yawning  to  swallow  up  the 
first  who  rises  against  a nation’s  oppressors. 
Fate  has  chosen  me.  But,  tell  me,  in  what  coun- 
try, in  what  age,  has  independence  been  won 
without  victims  1 I shall  die  for  the  country  of 
my  birth.  I know  it,  I feel  it,  and  it  is  with  joy 
that  I bless  my  approaching  doom.” 

Among  the  sulrardinate  members  of  the  society 
were  the  four  brothers  Bestoujeff,  one  of  whom 
was  the  bosom  friend  and  confident  of  Ryleiefif; 
Kakhofski,  a desperado  ready  for  any  deed  of 
blood,  who  sneered  at  his  enthusiastic  coadjutors, 
deriding  them  as  pkilantkrofisu ; and  Jakoub- 
ovich,  another  desperado,  who  was  willing  to  stop 
at  no  half-measures,  but  proposed  to  set  free  the 
criminals,  and  gorge  the  populace  with  drink. 
Besides  these  were  a host  of  young  officers  scat- 
tered through  almost  every  regiment  in  the  cap- 
ital, who  were  relied  upon  to  bring  over  their 
companies  when  the  time  for  action  should  come. 

The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  generous  con- 
test which  ensued  between  Nicholas  and  Con- 
stantine, induced  the  conspirators  to  hasten  the 
day  for  the  outbreak.  The  strongest  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  the  Russians  of  the  lower  class  is 
that  of  veneration  for  the  Emperor.  Constantine 
had  been  proclaimed  as  such ; and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  his  renunciation 
was  a forgery,  and  that  his  brother  was  conspir- 
ing to  gain  the  crown.  Nicholas  was  but  little 
known  to  the  soldiers ; he  was  in  fact  rather  un- 
popular as  an  over-strict  disciplinarian.  The  sol- 
diers thus  confused  between  the  rival  Emperors, 
would  be  easily  induced  to  follow  the  orders  of 
their  leaders,  who  would  be  able  to  make  such 
terms  with  the  new  Czar  as  they  should  deem 
proper.  It  was  now  the  24th  of  December.  In 
two  days  more  the  troops  would  be  summoned  to 
swear  fidelity  to  Nicholas.  The  conspirators  also 
learned  that  government  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions of  their  intention.  It  was  resolved  to  pre- 
cipitate matters,  and  to  begin  the  insurrection  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  “ The  scabbards  are 

broken,”  said  Ryleiefif ; “we  can  no  longer  hide 
our  sabres.”  “I  pass  the  Rubicon,”  exclaimed 
his  friend  Alexander  Bestoujeff,  “ and  will  force 
ray  way  with  the  sabre.”  It  was  no  time  for  half- 
measures. It  was  determined,  if  possible,  that 
Nicholas  should  be  assassinated.  “We  will 
see,”  said  one,  “ whether  there  are  any  Brutuses 
or  Riegos  in  Russia.”  Said  Ryleiefif  to  the  fero- 
cious Kakhofski,  ” Dear  friend,  you  only  of  us 
all  are  alone  in  the  world.  You  ought  to  sacri- 
fice yourself  for  the  Society.  Rid  us  of  the  Em- 
peror.” 

The  mombig  of  the  S6th  came,  and  as  the  oath 
to  Nicholas  was  being  administered  to  the  dvil 
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give  it  vf  ryifuar^toi^  kef‘|  ec«44|<Vf;»N  jp>*cr  jjtv^je»SP^ 

fWi  V)  b»aVtt  ®)t.  >iwuitj  bo^  j raTWfii  aO  a^iu  ctaliari  AisM  ihf> 

f^t;  t!iw,tfvf ifloilkvl ; ^Tjli  ^ k be  4inn»  vmi*^iC4<^jl  tbal 

ovw  W\tb  iS^woty  Aib»b<^,  j ^ . it  «Aajlv’6o'<d^.-Hsji;  m?tn 

hv  ' V 

.virw^  fclwt  paj^Tbfii  vvbfriv  k^hfc  w j)Knuk<.'i*  tkn^'Ogwi  tq  tb'> 

* '^l  UaA.  S»»^  :«^.rttfiant  Tty?-,*  " ' ‘ ' " * '*  ^ * 

lvHi>  ^hbny^%:^i^:  Oin  U^r  vriW^ 

to  1i*i  a[r*m  JV«t  ttmn  H<hii  bad 


>i<>klu2»l?  loft  ti>  vijiic^tft  tlitf 
triygt^y  bt Un^re  i5ii^.t<4.  Thvi^ 

iA<y  fkrM.  Ml  ^Wum.^  iJtwrf  ’Hiii)l  kiiron  iq^b 

&UWi.  \^o  Urgie.  a plaaa  4ii  thu  publics  xaind>  was ! in  Uusaia  id  bivojr  of  a^.*Wfiii«ltantti  gn^AcfiwenU 


Go‘  gle 


I’fn&n^i  ■ 

OF-M^C 


H'G.AN 
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HARPKR’S  mm  MOWTHII? 


i»i»  trowoitiiy  TimgesoQt; 

the  6jairi:U«4  >01  the  iktlwt  of 

f*W$U»fV  tte  i|kv«  li  ^aii^ienr«hte  and  a imni 

tii  inone^f  V ^1  appoijii^  h»  hr^  nf  hia 

own  hftil 

of  af4'\  with  4 ht^ic  ejoriMant^ 

worthy  criw?^  «ho  wkeii  wa^  Vi^  he 

wiuleitihntf  id:  idi&re  hii^  toid  . Withaut  her 
iiidw}ed.g*j>  fi»  tusilhi  naia)if«r  pwviaidn 

i«uj>{»e.rt  i^d  odueatioh  dt  hib  chibh^^ 


RuMnn^  the  pof^t  td'  ihe^ 

§4ya  Xn(Ulkt0r^tiy  nooe  oth^ 
liet  liiike  : ih^il  pkiMii? 
tiad;  jujft-ftve  i^tunee 
«C  Tmif:nirf  4r^  rtitarted^  1^ 

Ai  tiie  uonelnkih^  ^ jk^  ktiu  VoTp»:^n|t 
MoTiibe,  ti|uB  h 

brgnw  ihe  Cii^v  which'  hmi’  iUi  jf*riyikf^ 
rf  ei»te«i»g  ihk  hc^jf  ©r  hoUei  of  the  l^cw^e, 
pe/tyken^  of  Ihe  s^irrnmciU  ;b»  ^\ftihcr 

fho  ^k^her  df  tbn  pricsta.*^  T'he  M^to^kk 
Uhi^  ithp  tad  ^ lihvirily  Ttust^jr  noMilMe 


fHiniskiocrd  i?ha^^ 

'■•  :;k^ifo:i>Tv  ineutmikm  -dv  tl^e  capi« 

■ iBtoth^  Whei' ‘I'hat'ttipy  Wfif^c  the  I'Vnif  ptv-. 

die  c^wtie  ptti^Mr 

ag^^mkt  the  ^temicK  o/  the  Czar  ; » tu  toiir  ^rrthiM^ 

• „ Wfekih-  ibey’ w(rtb  >ti0ht^-0f /•/  tV.WJWtkn  . 

.:  ' ik^r  '^/j/oivv^  -H'^d 

'‘Ad  di^a^;  wiiii  kx^jy 

Emph^e  %<a«  la  lAkO  5tiiwio«%.  ihe|v.fert,i;*^rio:.iiti<I.^^A^^^  ' P^ 

ancteirt  capiktiLl.  **ihe  moiher  of  {{j^»  llusdiiin  • ]R4i#^tr*Tr  wnJft*?d  M SskdeicWi 

citiee,'*  which  had  atiaca  With  ihan  it»  eld  U (^lh**r-  huo^fd  A\f 


ihe  jk-itwdy  <!i;  J xvhiCUVoOd^i  ijvi  tfi^Ad  *'  iV<#^£r 


magnificence  from  Ui«  lemblc  ca  of 

X612,  i£S?w^  atato  and  ptayiiu'e^^^  Tff^ 

had  eeiki  JtiJ  deputies  ; ^ 
izatiou  yied  with  ih^  Imbariam.^ 

:£very"coiitnttyeent  jiliR  miniktjKrt  'i  the  pope,  «y«n»  [ feur, i^ij^ti-syi  (h^t 


er,- ,iai4  he  to  the 


> i>*r 


ficirtg  ttpreicntecl  by  a imticio.  IHirkoy  imd 
?etwa  alone  were  Omteprc««nled"-r^  fhoogh 
U/ete  wne  a preivhluxteiit  ihet  the  aceesmon  of 
^ leimlair  boded  no  goOd  to  ifik  Moslem  neigithdre 
Vttn  omen  which  eiihecqaenC  eeonto  hatve  pot 


ducti^t  ’-h/.  H;yt'4J^^i’-'-'’'  -,;’f%»  fA  Itn?  finJi  ■i*i»?i^^ 
Of  hik etCT»tk«u.  zecogriiiing'  he 
' unwat^Wti|i  0onif^$A»rr 

;0f 'lIvDjnKfcj^j^b'Onv' :’  ■ -'  ; :•' ., 

- So’  drami^ ' AistWJsjttjsi  >f 


isnhHi  to  oonfirnv  Nicholas  m^e  kik  ttiutnphsl  • if w natuT^j  and  toe  citoitfriMarirtie**  by 

Ten  f «hi».%  ;bu  donbly  pMged  Idm 

dayjl!  to  the  pbtr^.  Bw 

Russia,  ,^iw  yVrt^  to  before  j dk  ad  ocicasipiwi.^^  i^^ 


toe  p4b^:^bte^  widish  ^ op^df  and 

■Nkhid^  h^  Gmtid 

LSxkj?*  -isjfid  CooirtantSttc^  oo  hand 

The  <H>eda*itotd  *(aw^  Ikoit  firssi  u^^nietl  ^ 


hazard  tW  pledge  has  beim 

lory  ol‘  ilia  tcigii  of  thfirty  yeart  b^«f  WTtom»  »j«i 

every  page  t and  the  end  toeivOf  is  not  t«tv 


tool . day,  and  i^tei^tonO  hn^  httmied  ftpin  1 Vv  HY  M V liNCl^  WAS  A.  BACttKSLttH 
■ WanKewj  Vkftfng'  to  tokA  kbt  Impetiiiti:  hwHJw^  hjr  | TT  had  oRwv  wodt^  to  me  to  sp^kute  no  the 

miTprt^;  jcud  Hwt.  toeJr*  fii:#t  xto«w4ihg^  reiusfin  which  conW  have  tndhred  my  unr^ie 

gcvicKma  edntoal  shotdd^  ho  Vm  Ids  to  He  wras  of  anch  s 

to*y  No  sto*®  ihey  jieit»i>?^  % the  j tew^ot,  >6  chivatmmi,  iow^>rd  eeamcni,  eo  te^y 

la^owd  iSuwi  thb  air  yi?ae  tent  with  aWato  of  | ^h 

**HunieJi^  to  all  hie  ?eto' 

U eeenaed  let j&e  fjef  -- 

with  ler  oUict  fcelinga>this  last  ehodl  go  up  Irimi  ■ u^plh'yilihv  Itot  tot  hie  liihl:  €?l&^  I 


toe  tosnTgi2»nt  itopps^  in  ilia  great  sqiiare  at  St. 
f?>5k«rshnitg;  Ttom  ft  was  a toke^n  of  pei^  tor 
Slid  toe  now  ft  was  idio  pledge 


am  sure  ft  vftralfi  hii>«  been  tm|>aft«i*ft  toy  ii«a 
hare  mdiKied  iny  1i^  to  my  |n«y- 

jiage  with  Masts  « « to  which  i»e  liwv 


tor  ihe  w Ccfastatitine  was  f iu  weU-Jtockwl  gsitlcB 

stntt  i^hrpri^,  and  knitted  hft  loi^  white  hft»w»  r^  kvsls  the  yrotlding-pnew^t  ho 

ie»rt  lus  hjaeh  Ultte  eyes  in  moni^nttury  *»gar  ? ^ v 4?vy  Kotof  ^hni  unhappiness 

hilt  in  a moment  petowtng  the  jnirpoii  of  toe  f 5^  Citorfio  Bvyjvs, 


^houit  he  amiled  with  aaiisfaetioit*  sod  itoew  him- 
^If  hfta  the  aurtoa  e^bis  brother  snd  »avoitoig!i^' 
.^rjiajtr*  whom  hie  had  toma^jlf  oinforred  the 
v^,gtoky'"’ :'  .’■■■•,  ■ / ;.  - 

On  ihn  tW  pf  Sfeptem^v  the  itor^natiofi  was 
<^ia!vrated  in  too  church  toe  Assumptiah.  in 


Who  every  one  kiKHse  of  a wsspe 

grocc^  toy  good  int  hini  wh^ 

nitoody  ehie  toit  Ifato  could  disooveir,  and  had 
him  iiowftsi  hto  pstr^^ha^  and  hts 
pious  a steady  .uid  e^y 

cst  patouft  iiif ^ b^  And  new  |!^pl« 


view  ol  the  sacred  picture^  the  psliodium  of  jtaik  joF  his  bnlbsht  taleuU  and  say  Ikjw  nnich 


wm  m a bachitlor. 


fi«5 


gtHKH  iM  dkmtt  hiox ; but  all  liisirir  wiK> 
it  troA  hiiH  lie)p  aod  counteuaiKtfv  juAt 

«it  UiA  right  all  Ioyv  sijf^  imtie 

nuHe  fleArij  Kw  work. 

Wb^  1 trsA  «riU  ac  ia^  and  blue  «f«a 

bcul  niy  tbougl^  Uivranl  matrissaony^ 

d uecdm4  to  ai«  to  iisk  my  motb^  is  ibecotpse 
oi  out)  ot  tms  ptoaaaot  ^^rouioge  alojfie  togetbai'^v 
why  tay  niwfc  had  bruvai- 

A gmya  W orOr  lay  moUiirr’a  fyct'i 

r 5 ttd^bjr  aoftly  shook  her  - heod,  tt#  ahr.  j,  >ti 
•?■*  Yo'cic  ’uAOia'iMui^  a giiat  #pr- 


of  Sur  Ajiwg^  Mibto  I lat&r 

UK  tii£«e  any  prida  (hot 

I Uko^iU;  haring 

my  hut  be^te  Uicy  wa 

hpporiOnt  W mttf'.my  Wbaii  a t^ld^ 

I wM  moch 

liaodnugw  ah4  inttdUgcnt,  oft  my  toother  t^ajr 
p(mu(i  of  ate.  She  was  d teomah  of  few  but 
atrOng  at^ethine  «®d  of  n decided  will,  bty;  v; 
fi(her«  who  had  been  a aoidier » cwriiwd 
ftOlf  with  inaioUoiing  dnipi^  mlUtdty  diariphm?" 
m iwsi  hot  to  my  moth^y  iUc 

fes{kjec  t^;  I timtal  FeelJBg  uneoii- 

pfrirpr  told  j aiAi»lt|r  of  heor  rohid,^^^h^  aij 

h n <«=./», .>O;;0iwdr^y: -if;  n^'tdhw  '.Ttiy  ['tfstA, mdied  ^ 0. 

■ pttdh^f' ou  a/rinuioitty. 

• OiCtto  oV  m aome  cajvt» 

iimir  ^ V: him  whioli  diflferimee  of  their 

Aji^M  ii  a eimlklaftdn  propartioha  of 

■ _ t ^.ftit  j^wwa  ww'i  my  mahly  beraaty^  ' 

*;g4:a  «iSu.W  to  nay  mo- 

iix^utniahon  atthou^h  J coohil  delioeiety  madei  and 

uwi  ^^fmhl  icum  <vc>h'X.  the  |.  withal  greater  «aa» 

clt&raoteT  iif  thed wb^uli  had  I 
ul'  tf  IwppjrjBUfc^j^  Ji»y  ffTvw  vfoifiycdS^y 

«Hiny.  . :,  .:':j-by’'^h«(fVv' 

fn  vfi^  ?4)imttWj-  hf  hundred  mid  forty*  |yo^  tort  ye^m  youiifecr 

uticlit.  accnxiiiv.'^'  hie  cua.lomv  came  j-  tlsah  i4rkrtri«-t  ikr.  fdBy-iedofwe,  Aud 

wv.W’k  W.^Vu«.  hue  health  DWiJ:-agr  ; 

^f>d  Hiiii  'v-,T  wi  o^r.  eiipyod  the  , twi  a pe««®r^  9uhI  hioditalirwg 


^•V€ii.  ihaA  Oil  the  Friday 

my  town,  and  it 

dud\  rw !{;<  ilp  retuaried  He  «mme 
jw  tiasxai*  Biui  my  I up  on  Ida  on- 

4r^;^  mtomr  i^vb  bun  rimek  by  the 

palbA-of  hu'  >1ito.rh^^^  tlir  tracea  of 

iiitrtliafi  <vhicU  ifewbrd  dignity  of 

iias  utdmwry  I a chiiir  iiiiii« 

aiui  hi- iJH  for 

>«Miit\  Oii^nKhU)  i i/d t id| iu*w  afraid  to  (iTwk.  4t 

lejjTi^lv  I Aidsldi^  d )ii)fi  *'  Ha«  wiy  thihg  oa* 

EdtV'^Mh  * he  rcpfieih  elowly  fljiid 
atvi  n ho  hffcS  -^osiVK:  : iu  fiKd^^^CIng  bia 

thou^btirt*  lixxr. 

'ho:v  J Ahi.viJ^y  l^- 

ood  I t imrif  hje5ud 

/^fS  JKOOthlUvaf  iV  p 

cutduOia^i«X(y,  ’<0Jt  ilot  lady^^ri^ 

4a*id  trt  kivMVv  miCfify  ^ouog 

<4  od  lulf  vd  bfo  wiiOTf  T feiari^  her.  ; f have  aiwky^^ 

ftdil  of  life^  tlsrt 

( Ht;  fM  d^vidh  «eeoiw  ahsiast  impoe^ 

i!if\$U‘  i xiitf d. . y'Ai> -w ill . uot  think  toe  wearisome 

if  I iptfrik  u\  of  wlialt  w&s^  loog  *ud  loug 

tnoihet 

■ Wafc  ^iUl,'^.^id./'  \,-,-  . ■■  ■ !^:'  ' 

I hh*a«4|^  rather  than  hy  my 

TfoHlAt  iv^:  which  I should  hsUov 

i K*  ihji^iaihnoB },  but,  alter  a coiuudr 

^vTfthhj 

. . th®  head  of  the 

' NhrJthumberlarid  JBiin^ 

dy  onheVW^ona ;;  my  waa  a dauf^ier 


tiun;  {^uiuf  small  bkiriofiU, 

to  keep  my  ein<4i«»)a  eecrri^  w repress  the  ottt- 
ward  show  of  fe^u^^httt  tO'  f<wl  tmly  the  more 
d«sply.  A-_.  ■'■,  ^ 

“I  was  briwj^t  R and  ih^  indc- 
pendeiit  rithens  of  bunr  rpogh  sc^iopl  r^uhiio  ; 
wm:»  the  only  assheiatM  -of  jiw  \xf^ 
ing  tba  hfdkUyifr  iaf 

mk  to  Cobbsm  Hath  scat  of  my  xmete  Miii  A 
may^  where  f used  to  *wi  luy  co^jain  Qwsh^  a 
girt  of  soioewhat  hbdok  my  tnvn  Bui 
was  never  owjiy  &om  het  goytyn»»fm^  and  waa  ea 
demure  ami  lertjlikjB  tfurt  I wus  aihnd  to  speak 
to  hcfi  My  uiwayii^  p a grwii 

atlection  lor  (>cn<w^  And  V!^h<fo:  ate  to' 
at  school^  oi^twiaily  ka  I Ih^u  to  grew 

there  was  uivariwMy  aao^  o^  In  Iw 

letterSi  aSt  * Ybhr  oh^isttr  \shom  I ssaw 
terday i senddi  wr  toyh  nr . >*  f went  to  .CWiiafid 
a few  days  rintre  ; ilmy  'Ate  ail  Veil,  y^r  cotusto 
0mxi  is  growing  fast,  her  hgure  promiacf  ta  be 
very  hhfl,  she  lo^w  to  saa  you  socm  and  sonde 
het  love  ^ And  so  maitcta  went  on^  till  ihe  tinw 
esine  for  to®  b>  kayo  when  ii^  mother 

thform^  Old  Utot,  as  there  waa  a good  tirihg  ^t 

the  family,  rfie  w>d  my  falW  and  w 
{ wiidud  me  to  go^  to 

. ***  I Ata  torty  to  say,,  IBdwaid,  that  slttomgh  I 
wht  ihesi  I had  itoviif  iferiowsl>  rtiinight 

of  toy  Ibtoa^  my  wnnto  had  siw^3'e  been 

e^tefUllly  provided  for;  wul,  m the  swrmrity  ctf  a 
odtotemplattoe  had  glfded  down 

ftto  at  liane  with  very  liule  pemept-ion  of 
chd  ndWer  ipcertiohs  of  my  nainw^  of  my  higlter 
usfcptowiy  for  enjoynvaoi  atid  for  euficiuif.  My 
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jiijDS  ««ftc^  r^HtBmo^,  Bitty  t 

to  Ox&Txl,  «D«ir  mauty  Off  tojt  oJd  ^«bociiidM 

ami  livcti  very  ouacli  w I bail  Uvjirf  l»efor®^ 
4i|»e^ixig  a lijMik  mo^  loom^y;  But 
OOt  to  vmuian0^t  W9M  to  be  n^jOe^S  ji^m  tiiiii 

to  JcatnWW 

irtim  waii  Intiiery  ^ wa»  w?uile»o&iO  ¥ ttnd 
1 ^n  i«HPdf*»  bbat  titsep  tsoA  wim  M»ymg  of  nne 
of  yOQr  iao<le«Et  po«>u,  EdTra^/wbkh  ie  th&inat ; 
of  imiSeriDgr 

Thao  oirmr  to  have  lorod  ai.ahl/ 

i mni  to  «{s«m}  i^rt  cvf  the  fMmtnex  yoosflNm  oiT 
thti  yaac  eighteen  hnn^nrd  «»«i  uasir^  betm  good 
moon  to  trmenilwr  tho  ye^nh--^«rifit  ^ id 

kff«  ^Uiufr^i  bouKy  i pitmtaj^  pl&at;  m tib«  noigb^ 
borbood  of  Wemtck-  ITbisw  Westv^  loo  fel4  i^porta 
to  begtnie  tbe  tiaie>  Hirf 
neitbet*  •ftf  twi  fbnd  of  iocie 

diffiouity  m diapoianf  C^ilotui^ 

Topbatn,  my  friend’d  iiAhcf,  wmt  ftitic  better  •off 
in  tbk  weppct  than  ci>tt!d  iKari% 

find,  lAccuifttiton  ibr  hioupetf  during 
three  er  hoar*  in  tnomuigf  an  il  'nita  aiith 
great  cstnluiioo  that,  4ftinnf!>n$i  bit  tim  Mnm 
frora  Warwick^  be  bi^|^  «*# 
that  the  I'hieatre  rraa  to  bd  opened  bin  t{«? 
ing  Mcmday,  ind  tW  h wha  &nn>ntn^ 

Mie.  Siddoxui  wmid  he  putsmjog  through  the  Sonnry^ 
and  mold  pUy  Cesbexine  u«  Henry  the  Eighth 
for  one  night ; of  cottrae  ba  It^  aocuted 
tor  adi  aoT  fwtty.  Tkimkrcst  orere  Cninlfy  then 
ivhai  they  bare  become  «nec— eitfoey  the  aiiiSieiiee 
pueofeand  leaa  inteite^stual  <?ah{iu«s  arm  aolia^ 
fied  with  beeKt,  or  the  acftof  muh^tacd  lua  art 
better  I at  all  erenU  Ihe  anriracmexrt  w very 
popular^  and  the  ^uinonnseimM^  et  the  opening 
ot  a eoxxxttzy  theatie  mi^'u  Mgrud  lur  4 
excitement  m the  xudghborhood.  Ton  moy  tm^ 
agtne,  theni  bow  mte^  the  six^em^t  vnLA  xn- 
created  by  the  proepaei  of  aeelnf  the  gKcedeet 
adreM  of  her  own,  p«^apa  of  any  imie^  of  wbow 
rellmnont  pebpl«  alread|y  began  to  tafiir* 

^ I abftU  not  ttUiismpt  to  deocnbe  to  yijnr  wicai  I 
uhonhi  want  Wnnia  to 
niajffiidy  nf  the  wronged  i^^ierixH!;  almo^  dt 
aa  iKhe  appeared  by  the  aide  of  the  rani  ing  Henry 
She  bnwe  benidlf  aa  if  tihe  knew  that  ahe  w«a 
ioareiy  inch  a qoccji^  bor  dignity  gWng  -a  wont 
moving  pathoa  to  her  lond€9»ba%  j;  whik 

be^  unomalectable  wicK  p^ldmg  and  aomfy 
debiting  to  apeak  in  4irofe»^  at^ta^  to  hta  an^ 
firial  pcDfNmtouOvcTrndew^ 
pchmely  lyrant  of  the  ineipaa^ea, 

painful  aa  they  are,  aro;  (oc^toi  twpeai  an  n^tona 
ofcoum  a country  Ihoatfe..  Wo1«i4onme4o 
aee  Mie.  3<dikiun.  and  expected  nothisig  bat 
amnatiaeixt  i^wm  tfise  blcmdere  and  xinaapprehen* 
atona  of  the  real  ^ tht^  con^^  My  tnenda 
wm  uMMit  of  tha 

wore  kUUive  in  the  the  mixio  ef  the 

«etm»  who  Waa  br  ph^  Atme  Bolayii  had  atoady 
giTiui  jehk  W aomoapeooktiiotk  m odr  fMMly. 
one  waa  acquainced  with  ky  no  one  liad  ohm. 


whk  hm  it/  When  aUe  m 

and  Biodeat  eoatiune  ^ thm  waa  an  m- 
aiidimtairy  atari  of  ^dtmrtaim 
; Any  thing  zoom  loaely  waa  nevier  aeon;  and 
her  words  were  deUvemI  with 
irkrpfiety  and  intdligettcw,  but  ih  a aul^dued  and 
sai^c^  ibuid  tone,  wbdeb  added  grecatl^y  to  her 
ehistrm.  Wf  held  nnr  bnnttha.,  leal  we  ahonid 
looa.  one  'pf^  iroke,  ’ Catherine 

h^melf  waa  a^i^^  vymptithy  arJ 

paty  JorAri^/^diyii^^ 

-vjn  the  fdayed 

agadfn.  Tbia  tinia  abe  bad  a jpart  ^^bkh  entirtdy 
euited  he?/^  a^  Jiad  play  a ppcalt  diahlA  wmi  lo 

iddKool  to  ie  t&nghi  The  rfuiacler  wa* 

artneUy  j^lirdf  lo  hn  pttm  abd  tP  baa  taa^e:  5she 
»!^ed  withoot  and  With 

h Ww  irvideiit  lh4  % ibo  Who  liviir^  in 

tho  a<:pne.  It  w'aa  impoaaihk  to 

wyfc  i^,  ww  hkwlng^wp'  .^ 

to:  ioap  feite  miadbM‘4i«^ 

iiii  h^antititi  hand  V bai«  at  few 
wa  bursi  out  into  load  tp^dstnie.  idie  loiuked  rao»i 
tn  anutrimmit  for  wbmtr  the  dcwtocLixraifan 
Wi4»m0Enit,  arid  when  mr  renewed  crio#  and  the 
whwpeto  oT  eoisH^  one  who  atood  otwr  her  ton* 
vrince^  het  that  ahe  w»e  the  object  of  ogr  adinmv- 
tton,  A look/rf^fc^  hod  rwoeb 

trkite  Of  dUpleftaure  ihAh  of  tfiuxnpb  tn  HvhaAr 
4K»ei  her  cogrrienance ; eho  made  a baaty 
{Jon  ; and  tan  off  the  a 

Nobody  thought,  nobody  apcijbe,  of  any  thmp 
but  iho  betinli^l  aocreas  \Vo  coon  learnt  that 
idle  waa  nfeee  to  the  trianoger^  Ai»d  wai»  reati&ng 
bnlbe  Wwn  wiUi  hier  mi^Uier,  4 w4dcw^ 
or  four  broibetit  and!  M>  wen*  to  fhe 

theatre  whenetor  she  acted  Mrr.  Tophaio  ii»- 
her  tn  bey  bouiw ; «o  did  tito  fadk#  in 
the  neighbor^Opdi  ^ tw  tnofning  abp  .kv^ed 
even  inore  ‘ ioyriy  than  dtii  the  ^tge :,  she 
hardly  »«wenl«eh)^  ^ <<)Wplexttnt  the  ymtm- 
pweney  aM  sKwrfy  youlh  m 

inrud  maniim,  the  ahoiple  tmat^kwav:  of  rhe 
diitd  waa  blendod  With  Ibo  openirtg  ienrIhilitW 
of  ll»  wopnm.  / jii  x»  tmpparible  to 
idea  tff  ilia  ebuitie  grace  d heir  bitdipols  of  the 
foarvetoaii  and  e^etHebanging  expteaeton  of  her 
ciaIIrtewa6la^*Hhot  that  appitMurhed  bet  e«^ 
whhatw^  bet  wtlcfe^.  / . - ^ 

*^Am%  natorad  cpftteqpctice  Of  hey  wad 

hr^  aingukr  beoQty\  yiak^  Ehkr  was  capf^ 
and  yirt^.  She  did  aiWinpt  to  tyyrteead , bet 
d^aiike  pf  aqtxi»  ^ the  torwum 
pmmt&  t}^  upon  her.  or 

|«leo«iw  at  jm  or  fin©  eonipfr 

nn^ra.; ' I kn<rw. 

evuee  my  aderA  wto  better  tailed  to 

Jipr  tvi^te  ^ perhnpa,  aa  I TOlher  ittciine  id  iiihidt, 
from  the  tottbral  kindiwaB  of  her  hoatt  which  Jed 
bet  to  «vee  the  WeltoHa  cd'  mine,  and  to  nun- 
peaiiiettaie  the  nereoUMr  toetnenr  with  wkieh  he? 
preiumce' thew  or  other  w«w^ 
she  soon  • sae  and  ahowed  pkoanxre 

to  eonvmug  with  px  She  took  me  into  tor 
confi(tonoe,  denxanded  HfiUe  ewicntofrae^  trnaied 
WW  w»  e firlcTK!,  imd  invited  we  home  to  w her 
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* ^.voiwl 
U a^ve 

Wttwiy  wi  Vriwsit  to  ttoly 

llftl^mai  <♦?  ttfivr 

^ V«Vp},IX  i«  'to:  iWU|\/«  1^ 

ui^  pi  4h<*  iKvxm^  kuKw^b^. 

HitVr,  flf:  .fitoiitJ^J^  \tiu  laat  « .her  y(Sis»> 

for  imy  y^ssUnvaty' 

^iv  fcdidA^ 

xis  ihiV  iHi»}  ^^4/ (toVv^C  iw  to  yt^|» « 

"frrultrtjm  uVrii  J'  w»uii  \ix^  d>f^l  »ft  cUur 

i»r  ^htyi  \U0m^  kfKs^Kk.  X .^‘vjl<3 
Itat^hr-  «tViit  it  hr  )5i\>co^  . 

y>^\l^fnii'  tMiyXir Uoc •Sffju^  i titter  *cdl  eskmi^ yrjaj^ 

WJT<i  r Afiitif.  Im>x%  4>)|  y(s\i.  5l<jt  d(5n# 

' 'V*.Ua4  i^y.r  tip« 

Ato  "fifctf  ^f-f?  ^ T/^*hpUH 

rwif,  iflt  6>^ 

>^«5uirtiU^^  3y^ 

jstworu  t>y  |)j#t  A fe  >it;y 

V6v;i  !Wn^  Ytts^  firrriif'riifeV^ii^s  MW*  l 

eoq»ic*  <jtrw.  TUift  i »W  m»i 

Urtie.  4«i^L®A*;ftly  tw^  WVr^i>U«*l  U’  ^‘f  V^uli^  iKuacetd  ilw  fittjfr 


l•  i^^¥r^wrf  ^ j|M:  >i^ 

Cij)>e.  5Wa}  i^’iiwj' 

:*yTl«  >^r  wif;  5^ 

a2pl»in4w^»-  ' Wrtu^ 

rWliiiif!i:  A<^  b*!^.  >llW' ' 

<?«•  . Mfcjt  (i.^pto’U w # 

wmr^  hAU\>Mxv-  to  <5,ty 

♦’  Tw  i[i*igjit.  ^h^«j  j TK^umM  i^X, 

\ Ktf  piwtto  tr»iiiDer  fw  ysffv  = 

wfi<^  pw»*t)Bi  Li  tinitttt^wMrrvi 

w a^?i  iri^ 

jtMCctH^  ki  to  ;ii\H  to 

my  ito*i 

I ‘to»  H>y  iS+tir^ikm.  CiWAt  V 

^iital  to  itoWtiWl  lt 

•CsfiCWb^v.,  SW;  r<^vtjn<Ml  f mi  fo:- 

v<h(i<t  1 wwcb  if  T ri>«'Mtr)k*i 


¥pfA^  «%«f  io  •iiU*>  nvp. . f n/>  iitt : 

ii;pipri^4<TAfi«  iJeW  ‘Tifty  tliirjg  G | 

<io/thfd  ist  4i^  bio  k'^.knXfi^,  w 

b;?!g«?fv  ift«i  titTj;j5  4#|trWj  ^ I ; 

»ir^l^  ^ ^>\0  g»5lii«yp /t*  f?f  Wvn;!  . 

" Tbiw  Lili  *►  /<«r.  t 'nkkir^^^p^l  i'C' 

/l>»<(Ia  lifli)r  to  vfffrrM)fv>fAfid  1 iHiid 

, jva  eo^»u^<|»H»x^^  %ay  il\to  ^ V^atiti 

to  HTt  i)tou4ito  I 

-ffetojifj  Ihir  xe^iU  aC  • 

tttolllW^  TutoJ  fw4 


toU^to  <^'Uiiv,ity  Witfl 


r A iw  wHVftr  4bi«x  f >Mud.‘ 

jp^v^'yet  I wr  ito'to  -S ^ r 'U' >to 
i "iA  VViifWii’A  Wirrei'etr* 


tof?^  to  A wiir^.4 

to  te5^»»y%{ci:»^  i toi  l 

¥>i>yii  lo  to  ;5>3yb,i  of  Hc^wirir^r 

rffx^  fAfiito*  My  ka  Ak* 

Ura  %«tox*ii(W. ; #fiv  toi  «!Hitfpcrt6rl  tiiifc  \ 
aiberi««i^  d<!>  toj^  to- 
itOigyf  itouDC^  »J«)  fihm^Ti  lv» 

>iipp{^t^kto  X nto  w ki  to  ^ 

^ V»k4~-4\i  v}M<?y  liA:  . 

^hc  p’jjr^isjktooi]  tn*#; 

f ypl^X^t  ^ P^Pmi  to  toWf  .wifiiH 


f 4i«i;  k>  <iiC^  f«>t’ 

[lA  ‘t*toij«Xly  TM»  a6^v 


liiiiA*:  ^ of  w ww  riUht^  his  w?mj^  Vo 

M4iiCteuim(  Hf  my  iqt^iMw»*  W*3. j | sf 

mr  ito  iffc  “<»^v  wv  q^o/^H  i^toto  to  aoA^I^ 

.^‘  V^laite  to  rf^  ixt^vs!^  f4*«tt  wnt- 

iifi^  wbadh  m;  Mrcrt 

t<0(  jtm^i  txiitf  j^n«Un^  .4fcl  1 torji  yt^- 


her  Oa«|^tor  Is&iii  <»vt^  to 

iSi^ilv;  that  nv^f Wflaif ;to 

^ httf  ?wji4  4X  he? 

Her  4fl  fiiJri'WWf  to  to 

we  ir  to  Ulirufe*  tp  Y Uwa  *^UU  vmrv  ^ 

^ ltw%x  H^to  to  to  lUiiCiid  ■•t4v.‘^.*i*iTio 

1 1^  toll  in  to  3)Arho/M  clcv*a<l  4j!y 

*ai}  piglu.  I ^vppo^'!'  X lo'Aod^'to  h4jC;jsw6v 
iiKa  >p4v<mi 

te  ^uyy  to  . - 

to  I ^wV(ynly  cjcove  .ui  to 

^twJ^Jby'  ■ i ikin  *:Wig<v)i  tii  to  tUe  JKfoxth.'  . ^1y 
/^tto  ill  toy  iiJr  Itp)  W'onti  b;x  W¥ 

' : Y^fcrt  tiMil  to  hiwil 

Vt**- " " '■ 

;»»  ’i  4«tt  ewy  to  X iuq«^  to  AVtii 

«o^  to  to^ii  ttot  yw  wJH  to 

^r»t|r  j toiMl|t\  to 
to  tor  to  toudoniiMft  ,* 


'.Xt  toti,  eiwuieal  n^  <61eza«lii^  4k.^<fUiH 

( fto ’sto  to  iJi 

>Av\.  Aoii  a^.xixi'tihA'y  mfioit^  Ui  )Svt  in 
•«i\r  'liif.>i^  i»  Kro:  iJioto*  knJ  rfR}-: 

In  <l«^«Uvp  iKit  iivAar  pdrttoR  /rf’  to 
tc:tus<^xct>f7 , : ^f  W 

VhHot  iWKiiitl^  .M  r.xkTgm<9iy  4»WiwiW;g;x»«Mi^ 

»>tto  to  L*>^*4»>*V 

I\a4  itfHil  tor  i»b#  «pe>i5^ 

W^Uh  if^ 

• ”*>1  i4t!»  t tuM  VmWiSp:, 

Umi4  d)0^  ^ jg6r«if  hvini^  vxiimf  to  nsty  >uul 

UsU  I mrikiVi  jiff  Mif  fwirrjnjbf  t)y  i(i4fc 

p>iM  KV  iv«p>9A  outo^  Mi'A  tlk'f‘i>»c4>Ml 

» liMIr  gwe  4httl  4v|rnut^.  boi.  Viwlrt  mi  1 won*  f my  leow  toRerljaco, 
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**  How  my  mother  detained  my  letters ; how 
my  uncle  himself  went  to  Warwick,  saw  Violet, 
appealed  to  her  pride,  told  her  that  if  I married 
hOT  I should  be  disovmed  by  my  family,  and 
rained ; how  by  a thousand  other  felse  and  croel 
arguments  they  wrung  from  her  a renunciation 
of  my  engagement  to  her,  and  at  last  induced  her 
to  send  me  back  all  my  little  presents,  and  all 
my  letters,  1 never  knew  until  long,  long  after- 
ward. She  sent  me  a few  lines — a little  letter 
— ^with  them,  but  I did  not  receive  it  at  the  time 
— not  until  long,  Icmg  afterward.  Though  the 
things  of  which  1 speak  are  long  past,  though  the 
paper  is  yellow  with  age,  and  the  words  traced 
in  her  pretty  girlish  hand  are  illegible,  I know 
them  by  heart. 

**  * Dearest — I shall  never  write  to  you  again. 
I send  you  back  your  presents,  and,  what  is  much 
harder,  your  letters.  Your  mother  and  uncle 
are  quite  right.  I never  thought  I was  fit  to  be 
your  wife.  I wish  you  very,  very  happy.  Do 
not  think  I blaiUe  you  at  all.  God  bless  you. 
Perhaps  1 ought  not  to  pray  for  you,  but  I can 
not  help  it  yet ; and  I do  not  think  my  prayers 
can  do  you  harm.  You  know  how  dearly  I loved 
you ; but  I do  not  love  you  now,  since  it  would 
be  your  ruin.  Oh ! if  1 must  become  very  wicked, 
if  I must  grow  proud  and  sinful,  still  pray  for  me, 
you,  who  are  so  good,  who  are  to  live  a pure  and 
holy  life,  your  prayers  will  be  heard ; and  it  can 
not  do  you  harm  to  pray  for  me. — iolbt  Eldbb. 

* P.S. — I hope  you  will  marry  your  cousin, 
and  that  you  will  be  happy.’ 

**  I do  not  think  my  mother,  fertile  as  she  was 
in  expedients,  could  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
me  away  from  Violet,  but  for  my  father’s  con- 
tinued and  serious  illness.  As  it  was,  I wnrote 
again  and  again  to  Violet,  and,  as  I received  no 
answer,  no  explanation  of  the  return  of  my  let- 
ters, I was  in  a continual  state  of  agitation.  An 
idea  of  the  truth — that  my  letters  were  detained 
—sometimes  flashed  across  my  mind ; but  1 found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  my  mother  would  have  re- 
course to  such  means.  At  rare  intervals  I felt 
displeasure  against  Violet.  At  length,  roy  father 
getting  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  the  doctors 
ordered  him  to  a warmer  climate.  I am  not  sure 
that  my  mother  did  not  suggest  the  remedy ; she 
was  certainly  very  eager  in  adapting  it. 

**  While  we  were  in  London  on  our  way  to  the 
Continent,  I insisted  on  going  to  Warwick.  My 
mother  made  no  difficulty;  she  was  probably 
aware  of  the  inutility  of  my  visit. 

**  When  I reached  the  Mgings  which  the  El- 
ders had  occupied  I found  them  empty,  the  thea^ 
tre  was  closed,  all  the  company  were  dispersed. 
The  keeper  of  the  lodgings  informed  me  that 
Violet  had  been  very  ill ; that  she  was  gone  to 
Scotland — she  believed,  to  fulfill  an  engagement. 
We  were  to  sail  for  Italy  on  the  morrow.  To 
follow  her  was  impossible,  and  the  woman  could 
give  me  no  clew  to  her  address.  It  was  even  a 
comfort  to  know  that  Violet  had  been  ill ; that 
might  be  the  reason  of  my  letters  remaining  un- 
answered. Her  mother,  too,  would  probably  be 
offended  at  the  refusal  of  my  parents  to  sanction 


our  engagement.  Violet  had  been  very  ill,  the 
landlady  said,  for  three  weeks.  She  had  had  a 
fever,  and  they  had  cut  off  nearly  all  her  beautifill 
hair.  She  used  to  cry  out  and  talk  wildly  wheB 
she  was  ill ; but  her  mother  nursed  her  hersel( 
and  allowed  no  one  else  to  go  into  the  room. 
She  was  almost  weU  before  she  went  away.  She 
usdd  to  go  out  in  a carriage,  and  she  revived  and 
smiled  again,  too ; but,  sennehow,  there  seemed 
a weight  on  her  spirits : it  wasn’t  her  old  smila 
— but  then  she  had  been  very  ill. 

**  Perhaps  the  woman  had  connected  Violet’s 
illness  with  me.  Women  have  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  such  matters.  At  first  she  was  veiy 
cold  and  little  disposed  to  be  communicative. 
But  I suppose  my  own  countenance  bore  some 
trace  of  the  suffering  I hod  undergone.  Perhaps 
she  saw  in  me  something  that  moved  her  cod- 
pession ; he  that  as  it  may,  she  threw  off  the 
constraint  she  had  at  first  put  upon  herself,  told 
me  many  touching  details  of  Violet’s  weaknem, 
and  permitted  me  to  visit  the  room  where  I had 
so  often  sat  with  her.  She  also  gave  me  a hiaid 
of  the  hair  which  had  been  cut  off;  bow  sbt 
came  to  have  it  I don’t  know ; I have  sometoncs 
hoped  it  might  have  been  left  with  her  for  me. 

**  1 accompanied  my  parents  to  Italy  with  re- 
assured spirits.  Violet  loved  me,  and  my  heart 
I was  strong  within  me.  I would  make  the  best 
use  of  my  time  while  I was  abroad,  and  if  on  our 
return  my  mother  still  refused  her  consent,  1 
would  be  able  to  support  my  wife  by  my  exertions. 
Time  and  distance  seemed  as  nothing.  A little 
year  and  Violet  would  be  mine.  But  the  year 
lengthened  into  two.  My  father  slowly  declined; 
he  pined  to  see  bdnm  again,  and  we  set  out  on 
our  journey.  But  he  was  never  more  to  set  his 
foot  on  English  ground : he  died  at  Najdea,  and 
there  he  lies  buried. 

When  my  mother  had  a little  recovered  fian 
the  shock,  she,  my  sister  and  I set  out  on  onr 
return.  Perhaps  in  that  saddened  state  of  her 
feelings  she  might  have  softened  toward  Violet, 
but  it  was  now  too  late. 

**  During  OUT  stay  in  Italy  1 had  heard  of  VUki 
only  in  her  public  character.  I had  heard  of  bar 
appearance  in  London,  and  of  her  triumph.  Mj 
college  friend,  Topham,  wrote  me  accounta  of 
her.  He  told  me  she  was  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, among  whom  there  were  more  than  ens 
of  rank  and  station,  who  aspired,  to  her  hand; 
but  he  said  that  she  was  grown  very  haughty; 
more  beautiful  than  ever — ^unquestionably  man 
beautiful,  but  strangely  proud,  disdainful,  and 
willful.  He  ccmfesi^  that  she  had  treated  him 
with  mariced,  and  with  what  he  considered,  supor- 
cilious  coldness.  Topham  was  by  no  means  the 
person  to  whom  I could  confide  the  secret  of  my 
affection.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  young 
men  who  have  no  depth  of  feeling  themsehres, 
and  whose  system  of  honor  has  no  reference  to 
any  thing  beyond  the  opinion  of  the  narrow  civw 
in  which  they  move.  I imagined  that  Violet 
knew  the  strength  and  constancy  of  my  love, 
that  she  had  fiuth  in  me,  and  fivr  my  sake  aesoBasd 
tins  lepulsive  siaxmer  to  her  suitors.  KaowMig 
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her  trustful  tenderness,  and  abundant  affection, 
this  seemed  to  me  nothing  but  a vail  with  which 
she  soughUto  hide  the  su^erings  of  her  heart.  I 
panted  for  the  moment  when  I should  see  her 
once  more,  face  to  face,  and  tell  her  all  I had 
endured  and  hoped. 

**  Mj  uncle.  Sir  George,  met  us  on  our  arrival 
in  London.  We  were  to  stay  at  a house  which 
he' then  occupied  in  Grosvenor  Street;  my  aunt  i 
and  my  cousin  Grace  were  also  there,  and  George  | 
Mildmay,  a fine  boy  of  seventeen,  just  returned 
from  Eton.  After  the  hrst  emotions  of  meeting 
were  over,  the  ladies  withdrew  together;  my 
uncle  retired  to  his  library ; and  George  and  I 
were  left  to  ourselves.  I could  not  help  looking 
with  admiration  at  the  handsome,  intelligent  face, 
and  listening  with  surprise  to  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  my  cousin,  whom  I had  never  thought 
of  but  as  rather  a spoilt  boy,  dealt  out  the  news 
of  the  town. 

You'll  like  to  see  what’s  doing  at  the 
theatres,  I dare  say,*  said  he,  when  a pause  in 
the  conversation  suggested  the  introduction  of  a 
new  subject,  * we’ll  run  down  to  Drury  Lane  by- 
and-by,  if  you  like ; not  that  there's  any  thing 
worth  looking  at  in  the  way  of  women.  It  was 
a monstrous  shame  of  Woo^ouse  to  run  off  with 
our  little  Sultana.’ 

“ ‘ With  whom  1’  inquired  I,  mechanically. 

“ ‘ Why,  the  very  princess  and  fairy  queen  of 
actresses,  the  brightest  eyes — thc*loveIiest  hair — 
such  a glorious  laugh — ^and  a foot  and  ankle  that 
were  delightful  to  look  at.  It’s  a splendid  thing 
for  her.  Woodhouse  has  somewhere  about  four 
thousand  a year  in  ersr,  and  double  as  much  in 
posse ; though  to  be  sure  so  he  ought,  for  he’s  a 
slap  and  dash  fellow.  They  say  he’s  growing 
tired  of  his  prize  already,  and  she’s  so  confound- 
edly cold  and  proud ; but  you  know  her ; you 
were  at  Warwick  when  she  came  out.’ 

“Yes,  I did  know  her.  I had  known  ever 
since  he  began  to  speak,  of  whom  he  was  talking, 
but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  blow  had  stunned 
me,  and  I was  glad  to  let  him  rattle  on.  Violet, 
my  Violet — she  whom  I had  never  for  one  mo- 
ment ceased  to  love — she,  my  own  tender  Violet 
— married,  and  married  to  such  a man ! 

“The  boy  talked  on,  retailing  all  the  town 
gossip  respecting  her  who  dwelt  in  my  heart’s- 
core.  An  irrepressible  desire  to  see  her,  to  as- 
sure myself  of  the  extent  of  my  misery,  came 
over  me.  I asked  the  boy  where  she  lived ; he 
replied  by  mentioning  a street  not  far  distant. 
How  I broke  from  him,  I don’t  know,  nor  does  it 
matter  now ; I only  know  that  I hurried  to  the 
street  which  he  had  named,  and  almost  by  in- 
stinct found  the  house. 

“ I must  have  inquired  for  Violet  by  her  name, 
for  I was  admitt^ — in  a minute  I found  myself 
in  her  presence.  The  room  was  luxuriously 
furnished  ; Violet  sat  beside  a lady,  probably  a 
visitor,  on  a sofa.  She  looked  eminently  hand- 
some, but  with  a beauty  different  to  that  which  I 
had  loved ; her  carriage  was  more  stately,  and 
there  was  something  haughty  in  her  expression ; 
her  dress,  too,  had  lost  the  girlish  simplicity 
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which  was  familiar  to  me.  It  was  but  for  a brief 
space  that  I could  gaze  upon  her  unobserved — 
and  at  the  time  I was  conscious  of  none  of  these 
things ; but  all,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
her  dress,  were  stamped  on  my  recollection  with 
the  truth  and  vigor  of  a daguerreotype  picture. 
Oh  how  often  have  I wept  over  that  vision,  so 
gloriously  lovely,  but  even  then  marred  and 
sullii^  by  the  world ! 

“Violet  looked  up  and  perceived  me.  The 
rich  color  6ed  from  her  checks,  the  pupils  of  her 
eyes  dilated,  her  whole  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  horror  and  despair,  her  lips  trem- 
bled with  the  attempt  to  form  a sound,  and  she 
half  stretched  out  her  arms  toward  me.  The 
sight  of  her  emotion  overwhelmed  me.  I trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot;  sometliing  I believe  I 
said,  or  strove  to  say,  and  hurried  from  the  house. 
In  that  gaze  I had  read  her  soul  and  she  mine ! 
in  the  electric  shock  of  spirits  hers  had  revealed 
its  depths  to  me  as  clearly  and  as  truly  as  a land- 
scape is  shown  in  the  instantaneous  6ood  of 
lightning.  I knew  her  story  then,  as  truly  by 
instinct  as  afterward  I knew  it  by  facts;  yet,  in 
all  the  heart-struggle  of  that  dreadful  time,  it  was 
a comfort,  it  was  a triumph  to  me  to  feel  that 
even  as  I had  loved  Violet,  Violet  had  loved  me. 

“ I forced  from  my  mother  the  confession  of 
her  interference ; I compelled  her  to  acknowledge 
the  means  she  had  employed  to  keep  us  apart ; I 
extracted  from  my  uncle  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Violet ; I saw  how  his  heart  had  ^most 
softened  to  her  youth  and  tender  love ; in  short, 
I gainexl  such  comfort  as  was  left  me — ^the 
memory  of  Violet,  in  all  her  innocent  beauty  and 
trustful  affection ; but  I never  sought  to  see  her 
again. 

“Years  went  on;  her  husband’s  fortune  was 
dissipated  by  his  lavisn  expenditure.  Violet  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  stage  ; her  beauty 
drew  upon  her  the  misery  of  many  admirers  ; her 
actions  did  not  escape  censure.  Her  husband 
died,  and  she  married  a second  time.  Her 
children — for  she  had  two  whom  she  must  have 
lov^  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  nature — turned 
out  badly ; they  were  both  boys.  Sorrow  and 
even  poverty  darkened  her  declining  days ; bodily 
suffering  wms  added  to  mental  disquietude ; but 
I have  heard,  from  those  on  whom  I can  depend, 
that  she  learned  the  lesson  sorrow  and  trial  are 
sent  to  teach — that  she^nt  away  the  world  from 
her  heart,  that  she  died  in  hope,  and  rests  in 
peace. 

“ Since  the  winter  when  I last  beheld  her,  in 
the  pride  of  her  young  womanhood,  eight-and- 
thirty  years  have  passed.  She  has  fallen  asleep, 
and  my  pilgrimage  is  nearly  ended  ; but  never 
on  one  day  of  those  eight-and-thirty  years  have  I 
ceased  to  pray  for  her ; morning  and  evening  I 
have  prayed  for  her,  and  many  a time  besides. 
It  was  of  the  innocent  girl  that  I thought,  but  it 
was  for  the  suffering  woman  that  I prayed.  My 
mother  earnestly  strove  to  atvaken  in  me  soma 
affection  which  might  replace  the  remembrance 
of  Violet.  Had  her  &te  been  happier,  I can  not 
tell  what  might  have  been  moved  within  me ; but 
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I had  80  entirely  loved  her,  and  I knew  her  to 
be  set  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers 
that  1 could  think  of  her,  alone. 

**  She  is  gone  where  the  children  of  the  Father 
shall  at  length  be  pure  and  holy — ^where  the  I 
sorrows  and  misapprehensions  of  this  world  shall 
be  scattered  like  mists  before  the  risen  sun — 
where  I hope  to  see  her ; the  same,  yet  more 
beautiful  in  the  majesty  of  completed  suffering.” 

My  uncle  ceased,  and  large  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks.  He  died  after  three  years, 
strong  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived.  A 
locket,  containing  some  curls  of  auburn  hair,  and 
a letter  the  characters  of  which  were  illegible, 
were  found  on  his  breast.  We  did  not  remove 
them ; and  beside  the  porch  of  his  little  country 
church  we  reverently  laid  hpn  to  rest,  with  these 
remembrances  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  ten- 
derly and  truly. 

ABOARD  A SPERM-WHALER. 

E dare  say  the  reader  is  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  many-times-told  story  of  the  Green- 
land whale-fishery,'  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  he  knows  much  about  the  sperm- 
whale,  and  its  capture  in  the  far-off  South  Seas. 
We  therefore  invite  him  to  accompany  us  on 
board  a whaler,  on  its  cruising  station — and  to  do 
this  he  need  not  quit  his  cushioned  arm-chair  by 
the  parlor  fire — and  we  will  show  him  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  capturing  the  sperm  or  cacha- 
lot whale 

But  before  stepping  6n  board,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  a few  words  about  the  South-sea  whalers 
and  their  equipment.  These  vessels  are  not  old 
double-sided  tubs  like  the  Greenlandmen,  but 
smart,  well-formed,  thoroughly  rigged  ships  and 
barques  pf  300  to  400  tons,  manned  by  a crew 
of  which  at  least  three-fourths  are  prime  A.  Bs. 
These  ships  make  voyages  which  frequently  oc- 
cupy three  years,  and  which  call  into  exercise  the 
utmost  degree  of  nautical  skill,  both  scientific  and 
practical.  During  this  prolonged  voyage,  the 
mariners  generally  make  the  acquaintance  of  for- 
eign people  of  all  colors  and  all  degrees  of  civili- 
sation, in  the  South  Sea  Isles,  the  coast  of  South 
America,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  dec.,  and  find 
abundant  exercise  for  every  manly  virtue— cour- 
age, endurance,  patience,  and  energy,  all  being 
absolutely  requisite,  together  with  no  small  amount 
of  real  talent  on  the  part  of  the  commanding-offi- 
cers. The  South-seaman  surpasses  all  merchant 
vessels  in  the  very  romantic  nature  of  its  service. 
It  roves  round  the  globe ; and  in  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  sails  to  and  fro,  and  from  island  to  island, 
for  years  at  a spell.  The  crew  employed  in  such 
a service,  if  they  only  possess  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence of  seamen,  can  not  fail  to  have  their  powers 
of  observation  sharpened,  their  reasoning  facul- 
ties called  into  exercise,  and  their  whole  mental 
development  stimulated.  Accordingly,  sperm- 
whalers,  are  remarkably  shrewd  intelligent  men ; 
close  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  so 
liberally  exhibited  in  their  ocean  pathways ; and 
altogether  noble  specimens  of  seameiL 

On  the  deck  of  a spenn- whaler,  there  is  a plat- 


form to  receive  the  porUons  of  the  whale  taken 
on  boaxd,  and  at  the  mainmast-head  are  strong 
pulleys,  called  the  cutting  blocks  and  falls,  which 
are  used  to  hoist  the  blubber,  dec.,  on  board  by 
aid  of  the  windlass.  There  is  also  on  deck  a 
square  brick  erection,  a little  abaft  the  foremast, 
made  to  support  a couple  of  great  iron  caldrons, 
called  try-potSy  in  which  the  blubber  is  boiled. 
Adjoining  them  is  a copper  cooler ; and  every 
possible  precaution  is  adopted  to  guard  against 
accidents  from  fire.  The  number  of  casks  carried 
by  a South-seaman  is  very  great,  and  the  sizes 
vary  up  to  nearly  360  gallons.  The  crew  gener- 
ally have  abundance  of  fresh  water  till  the  cargo 
is  nearly  full;  and  besides  the  casks,  there  are 
four  large  iron  tanks.  Indeed,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  recently  the  South-seamen  have  been 
entirely  fitted  with  iron  tanks  for  the  oil,  and 
carry  no  more  barrels  than  are  requisite  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  water,  which  in  some  instances 
is  also  kept  in  iron  tanks. 

On  a somewhat  similar  system  to  that  adopted 
in  the  Greenland  trade,  the  officers  and  errew  of 
South-seamen  are  paid  for  their  services,  not  in 
fixed  wages,  but  in  a certain  percentage  on  the 
cargo — thus  stimulating  them  to  obtain  as  large 
a freight  in  as  short  a period  as  possible,  and 
insuring  the  best  exertion  of  their  energies  for 
mutual  advantage.  The  /ay,  or  share  of  the  cap- 
tain, is,  on  the  average,  about  one-thirteenth  of 
the  value  of  the'eargo ; and  an  able  seaman  gets 
about  the  one-hundred-and-sixticth  part  for  his 
portion.  The  entire  crew,  including  master, 
mates,  surgeon,  harpooners,  &c.,  amount  to  from 
thirty  to  forty  men.  A supply  of  provisions  for 
three  years  and  upward  is  taken  out ; and  the 
arrangements  now  made  for  the  presentation  of 
health  are  so  judicious,  that  scurvy  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  South-seamen  are  remarkably 
clean  ships — the  reverse  of  the  popular  notion 
concerning  whalers ; within  a few  hours  after  the 
capture  of  a whale,  the  vessel  and  crew'  exhibit 
no  signs  of  the  temporary  disorder  the  cutting-up 
necessarily  occasions. 

A South-seaman  usually  carries  five  swift 
boats,  thirty  feet  in  length,  built  of  light  materials, 
and  shaped  both  ends  alike,  in  order  that  they 
may  with  greater  readiness  be  backed  from  the 
vicinity  of  a dangerous  whale ; they  are  steered 
with  a long  oar,  which  gives  a much  greater  and 
more  decided  command  over  a boat  than  a rud- 
der. Five  long  oars  propel  each  boat,  the  row- 
locks  in  which  they  play  being  muffled,  in  order 
to  approach  the  destined  victim  without  noise. 
Sockets  in  the  fioor  of  the  boat  receive  the  oan 
when  apeak.  As  these  whale-boats  are  thin  in 
the  tiral^rs,  for  the  sake  of  buoyancy  and  speed, 
they  very  frequently  get  shatteml  by  blows  from 
the  fins,  flukes,  and  tail  of  the  whale  attacked  ; 
and  consequently  their  crews  would  inevitably 
perish,  wer6  it  not  for  a contrivance  which  we 
think  can  not  be  too  generally  known  to  all  who 
go  a-boating  either  on  business  or  pleasure.  Lifo- 
lines  are  fixed  at  the  gunwales  of  the  boat ; and 
when  an  accident  causes  her  to  fill,  the  oars  are 
lashed  athwart  by  aid  of  these  lines,  and  although 
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she  may  be  quite  submerged,  still  she  will  not 
sink,  but  bear  up  her  crew  until  rescue  arrives. 
We  are  sure  that  were  this  simple  expedient 
known  and  adopted  by  merchant  seamen  and 
others,  many  hundreds  of  lives  would  be  saved 
every  year ; for  it  is  rarely  that  a boat  is  swamped 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  not  time  to  lash  the  oars 
athwart  her  gunwale. 

And  now,  reader,  please  to  step  on  board  the 
sperm-whaler . W e are  cruising  somewhere  in  the 
great  Paciiic  Ocean.  Our  ship  is  clean  from  stem  to 
stem — from  try -works  to  cutting- fails ; our  boats 
are  hanging  ready  to  be  launched  at  a moment's 
notice;  keen  eyes  are  sweeping  the  horizon  in 
every  direction,  and  sharp  ears  aro  anxiously  Us- 
tening  for  the  anticipated  cry  of  There  she 
spouts  1" — for  we  are  sailing  along  the  edge  of 
a current,  and  sperm-whales  are  known  to  be  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  early  morning,  with  a fine 
working-breeze ; and  if  you  will  take  your  sta- 
tion with  us  on  the  cross-trees-— or,  if  that  is  too 
lofty  an  elevation,  on  the  foretop  beneath  them — 
we  will  point  out  to  you  the  well-known  indica- 
tions of  sperm-whales  being  hereabouts.  First 
of  all,  you  probably  glance,  with  a sort  of  won- 
dering smile,  at  the  queer-looking  machine  at  the 
cross-trees  overhead.  Well,  that  is  the  crowds- 
neti ; but  its  tenant  is  not  a feathered  creature, 
but  a tarry,  oily,  old  Salt,  who  is  the  look-out 
man  for  the  nonce,  and  whose  keen  gray  eye, 
even  while  ho  refills  his  cheek  with  a fresh  plug, 
is  fixed  with  absorbing  attention  on  yonder  tract 
of  water,  where  he  seems  to  expect  every  instant 
to  see  a whale  rise  and  spout.  The  crow's-nest, 
as  you  perceive,  is  composed  of  a framework  in 
the  shape  of  a cask,  covered  with  canvas,  and 
furnished  with  a bit  of  seat  and  other  little  con- 
veniences, to  accommodate  the  look-out,  and, 
when  necessary,  shelter  him  in  some  measure 
from  the  weather,  as  he  frequently  has  to  remain 
long  aloft  at  a time.  We  believe,  however,  that 
South-seamen  do  not  use,  nor  require,  the  crow's- 
nest  so  much  as  the  Greenlandmen. 

Now,  look  around,  and  mark  what  vast  fields 
there  are  of  the  Sally-man,  and  of  Meduse  of  all 
kinds,  and  observe  the  numerous  fragments  of 
cuttle-fish  floating  about,  remnants  of  the  recent 
meals  of  the  cachalot;  and,  above  all,  see  the 
great  smooth  tracts  of  oily  water,  which  show 
that  a party  of  whales  has  passed  over  this  por- 
tion of  the  ocean's  surface  not  very  long  ago. 
Ah ! you  admire  the  countless  flocks  of  birds 
hovering  close  by  the  ship.  Yes,  they  are  in 
unusual  numbers,  for  they  know  by  instinct  that 
they  will  soon  obtain  abundance  of  food.  But 
for  one  bird  in  the  air,  there  are  a thousand  fish 
just  beneath  the  surface.  See ! for  hundreds 
of  yards  on  every  side  of  the  ship,  the  wa- 
ter is  literally  blackened  with  albacores.  They 
have  attended  us  for  many  weeks,  and  will  not 
be  got  rid  of,  unless  a strong  wind  drives  the  ship 
along  at  a very  rapid  rate.  They  swim  sociably 
along  with  us  from  one  cruising-ground  to  an- 
other, and  can  be  captured  by  book  and  line  with 
the  greatest  ease.  They  are  fine  fellows,  aver- 
aging some  four  feet  in  length,  and  are  of  excel- 


lent quality  for  the  table.  Watch  them  frighten- 
ing the  poor  little  fiying-fish  into  the  air ! The 
latter  are  soon  snapped  up  by  the  hovering  birds, 
or  are  seized  and  devour^  by  the  voracious  alba- 
cores, the  moment  their  feeble  powers  of  flight 
are  exhausted,  and  they  drop  helpless  into  the 
sea  again.  The  albacores,  too,  have  a very  terrible 
enemy  in  turn — nothing  less  than  the  sword-fish, 
many  of  which  corsairs  make  a rush,  from  time 
to  time,  through  the  dense  droves  of  albacores, 
and  transfix  them,  one  or  two  together,  with 
their  long  projecting  swords,  off  which  the  slain 
albacores  are  then  shaken  and  devoured  by  their 
ruthless  enemy.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
sword-fish  misses  his  aim,  and  drives  his  weapon 
into,  and  even  through  a ship's  side,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  vessel. 

Ha ! our  old  look-out  man  sees  a sign ! Now 
he  hails  the  deck.  There  she  blows  ! there  she 
spouts ! " What  lungs  the  old  fellow  has ! ■ Hark 
to  what  follows.  “ Where  away  1”  sharply  cries 
the  officer  on  deck.  A school  of  whales  broad 
off  the  lee-bow,  sir!'’  Main-yard  aback!  dec. 
Out  boats !”  **  There  she  blows  again ! There 

she  flukes!"  “Howfaroffi"  ** Three  miles, 
sir!  There  she  breaches."  **  Be  lively,  men! 
Lower  away!"  “All  clear,  sir!  Lower  away 
it  is!"  “Cast  oflf  falls! — unhook! — out  oars! 
— give  way,  men !" 

You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  worthy  com- 
panion, that  you  and  we  are  now  seated  some- 
where in  the  boat,  as  it  pulls  away,  “With 
measured  strokes,  most  beautiful!"  and  that  we 
shall  consequently  see  whatever  takes  place. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  interval 
which  must  intervene  ere  the  whale  we  pursue  is 
I within  harpoon's  reach,  to  enlighten  you  a little 
I about  spenii-wbales  generally.  The  cachalot  or 
sperm-whale  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  ceta- 
cean tribe,  not  unfrequcntly  attaining  the  length 
of  60  feet : there  is  an  authenticated  instance  of 
a sperm-whale  76  feet  in  length,  and  38  feet  in 
girth — leviathan  among  leviathans!  The  fe- 
male cachalot  does  not  attain  much  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  male,  and  yet  gives  birth  to 
young  ones  14  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportion- 
ate girth.  The  average  yield  of  oil  is  about  eighty 
barrels  for  a full-grown  male,  and  twenty-five  for 
a female.  The  cachalot  is  black  in  color,  but  is 
occasionally  spotted  with  white  toward  the  tail. 
The  head  is  one-third  the  entire  length  of  the 
creature,  and  is  of  a square  form,  with  a very 
blunt  snout.  The  body  is  round,  or  nearly  so, 
and  tapers  much  toward  the  tail.  The  fins  are 
triangular  shaped,  and  very  small ; but  the  tail  is 
of  immense  size,  very  flexible,  and  of  tremendous 
power.  Wlien  the  animal  strikes  it  flatly  on  the 
water,  the  report  is  like  that  of  a small  cannon. 
When  used  in  propulsion,  the  tail  is  bent  back 
beneath  the  body,  and  then  sprung  out  again ; 
when  aiming  at  a boat  or  other  object,  it  is  bent 
sharply,  and  strikes  the  object  by  its  recoil.  The 
eyes  are  placed  far  hack  in  the  head,  and  well 
protected  by  integuments.  They  do  not  meas- 
ure more  than  two  inches  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  and  have  small  jx>wer  of 'gazing  in  an 
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oblique  direction.  The  tongue  is  small,  and  can 
not  be  protruded ; but  the  gullet  or  throat  ia  quite 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  bo  that  it 
could  easily  swallow  a man  ; and  this  fact  clearly 
disposes  of  the  skeptical  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  The  expan- 
sion of  a pair  of  jaws  nearly  a score  of  feet  in 
length  must  be  a startling  sight ! The  lower  jaw 
appears  slender  in  comparison  trith  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  upper  one. 

The  greater  part  of  the  head  of  the  sperm- 
whale  is  composed  of  soft  parts,  called  junk  and 
case.  The  junk  is  oily  fat ; and  the  case  is  a 
delicate  fluid,  yielding  spermaceti  in  large  pro- 
portion. The  teeth  of  the  cachalot  appear  mainly 
on  the  lower  jaw,  projecting  about  two  inches 
through  the  gum,  and  they  are  solid  ivory,  but 
without  enamel.  The  black  skin  of  this  whale  is 
destitute  of  hair,  and  possesses  such  a peculiar 
alkaline  property,  that  seamen  use  it  in  lieu  of 
soap.  The  lard  or  blubber  beneath  it  varies  from 
four  to  fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  per- 
fectly white  and  inodorous.  What  whalers  term 
schools  are  assemblages  of  female  cachalots  in 
large  numbers — from  twenty  to  a hundred,  to^ 
geftier  with  their  young,  called  calves,  and  piloted 
one  or  more  adult  males,  called  bulls.  The 
females  are  called  cows.  As  a general  rule,  full- 
grown  males  either  head  the  schools  or  roam 
singly ; sometimes  a nuiflber  of  males  assemble 
in  what  is  called  a drove. 

And  now  let  us  revert  to  the  chase  we  are 
engaged  in.  See!  the  school  has  taken  the 
altjurm,  and  is  off  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  or 
more  an  hour.  Is  it  not  a beautiful  and  exciting 
spectacle  to  watch  these  huge  monsters  tearing 
along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  spouting  vapor 
from  their  spiracles  like  steam  from  the  valve  of 
a steamboat,  and  leaving  a creamy  wake  behind 
them,  almost  equal  to  that  of  a ship.  Their 
movement  is  easy  and  majestic,  their  heads  being 
carried  high  out  of  the  water,  as  though  they 
were  conscious  of  being  the  monarchs  of  old 
Ocean.  See,  again ! there  is  a sperm  of  the 
largest  size,  which  has  just  leaped  so  as  to  show 
its  entire  bulk  in  the  air — almost  like  a ship  in 
size.  What  a crash  and  whirl  of  foam  as  it  falls 
into  its  native  element?  But  we  gain  on  one 
fine  fellow,  which  our  headsman  is  steering  for. 
Ay,  now  we  are  within  fair  striking  distance,  and 
a harpoon  is  hurled  by  the  brawny  arm  of  the 
harpooner  in  the  bows,  and  pierces  deep  into  the 
cachalot’s  side.  A second  follows;  and  the 
wounded  animal  gives  a convulsive  plunge,  and 
then  starts  off  along  the  surface  at  astonishing 
speed,  dragging  our  boat  along  with  it.  You 
observe  that  the  whale-line  runs  through  a groove 
lined  with  lead,  and  is  secured  round  a logger- 
head.  The  200  fathoms  of  line  will  soon  be  all 
out,  for  the  whale  is  preparing  to  sounds  or  dive 
deep  beneath  the  surface.  There  he  sounds ; 
and  the  practiced  harpooner  has  already  bent  on 
a second  line  to  the  end  of  the  first.  Well,  he 
can  not  possibly  remain  above  an  hour  beneath 
the  surface,  imd  probably  will  reappear  very 
soon.  Just  as  we  thought ; and  now  we  must 


haul  gently  alongside,  the  officer  in  command 
standing  with  his  formidable  lance  poised  ready 
to  dart  on  the  first  opportunity.  That  blow  is 
well  planted ; more  succeed,  and  already  the 
victim  is  in  its  last  flurry.  Our  watchful  rowers 
back  water,  to  be  beyond  reach  of  a blow  &om 
the  expiring  monster’s  tail  or  flukes.  He  norw 
spins  round,  spouting  his  life-blood,  and  crimson- 
ing the  sea  far  and  near ; now^he  turns  over  on 
his  side,  and  the  cheers  of  the  men  proclaim  their 
easy  victory. 

While  preparations  are  making  to  tow  the  dead 
cachalot  to  the  ship,  permit  us  to  impart  a little 
further  information  concerning  the  chase  and 
capture  of  the  sperm-whale.  You  have  beheld 
a very  easy  capture ; but  not  unfrequently  the 
cachalot  makes  a most  determined  resistance,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  being  actuated  by  re- 
venge, as  well  as  by  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, attempts  to  sdze  and  destroy  a boat  with 
its  jaws.  In  this  it  frequently  succeeds.  At 
other  times,  it  sweeps  its  tail  rapidly  through  the 
air,  and  suddenly  bringing  it  down  on  a boat,  cruts 
the  latter  asunder,  and  kills  some  of  the  crew,  or 
whirls  them  to  a great  distance.  Occasionally, 
so  far  from  fleeing  from  approaching  boats,  as 
the  Greenland  whale  almost  invariably  does,  the 
terrible  cachalot  will  boldly  advance  to  attack 
them,  rushing  open-mouth^,  and  making  every 
effort  to  crush  or  stave  them.  Often  will  the 
cachalot  turn  on  its  side  or  back,  and  project  its 
long  lower  jaw  right  over  a boat,  so  that  the  ter- 
rified crew  have  to  leap  overboard,  oars  in  hand. 
Sometimes  it  rushes  head-on  at  the  boat,  splin- 
tering it  beyond  repair,  or  qvertunting  it  with  all 
on  board.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  a cachalot 
attacking  the  ship  itself,  and  actually  coming  oflf 
victor  1 An  enormous  cachalot  rushed  head-on, 
and  twice  struck  the  American  sperm-whale  ship 
Essex,  so  as  td  stave  in  the  bows,  and  the  ship 
was  lost,  the  crew  barely  having  time  to  escape 
in  the  boats ! We  refer  the  reader  who  desires 
to  know  more  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  sperm- 
whale,  to  the  books  of  Herman  Melville,  the 
American  sailor-author,  and  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
We  may  say  a few  wmds  more,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  capture  of 
the  cachalot.  The  harpooner,  especially,  is  liable 
to  be  entangled  in  coils  of  the  line  as  it  runs  out 
after  a whale  is  struck,  and  to  be  then  dragged 
beneath  the  surface ; and  even  although  the  line 
is  severed  at  the  moment  by  the  ax  kept  in  read- 
iness, the  mui  is  usually  gone.  Yet  more  ap- 
palling is  the  calamity  which  occasionally  befalls 
an  entire  crew,  when  the  struck  whale  is  diving 
perpendicularly.  It  has  happened  repeatedly  o® 
such  an  occasion,  that  the  line  has  whirled  round 
the  loggerhead,  or  other  fixture  of  the  boat ; and 
that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  almost  ere  a 
prayer  or  ejaculation  could  be  uttered,  the  boat, 
crew,  and  all,  have  been  dragged  down  into  the 
depths  of  oei^n  ! Such,  too,  is  the  pressure  of 
the  water  upon  a boat  when  it  descends  to  a cer- 
tain depth,  that  on  being  drawn  to  the  surface 
again,  it  will  not  float,  owing  to  the  fluid  being 
forced  into  rtie  pores  of  the  planks,  not  only  by 
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tbt'  ipere  density  of  tlit?  oce^tu  but  al^o  Ujr 
rapid  ritii  at  which  the  vrWe  tawt  H , U 

has  happferiod  many  ^ iiint  a «i  di<^ 

taiice  fh)in  the  ship  has  be<jh  WiiiO 
aiiddotiljf,  palled  bodily  domi  bj" 
wJiaie,  iiot  a vesUgti  of*  iKiat  6f  <few  hHn^  ^vat 
soeti  oa  tiiB  autfaeb  ajfilii  I \lf'  we  ro^^ftl  V^he{- 
til;^  luefcly  as  a nianiy  hunt  oi  chase,  qdita  ^part 
its  commercial  aspci?ur,t  W<y  think  It  is  iar 
moK'  cxcitioj^i.  diid  requir»?a  jnoTo  nerve  eml  laotn 
prricticed  skvU,  ijeid  calls  into 

morneudurani;e,in0n}  stotiUheaitedneexi,  than 
the  capiuh?  of  ahy  other  crwlarc— iu>t  «vtm  «tr 
cepting  the  bon,  tigtr.  Of  idcphant. 

Bujt  k't  us Tetnrn  to  but  own  /^piured  cachidot. ' 
Fou  perceive  thed  the  hoard  the  ship  arc 

prepanng  it  ■ They  lia  va  planed  som<j; 

fclinrt  spire  oafcsidc  the  vojiscr  to  feilitate  opera- 
^ lions,  and  have  fCruoycd  a doz^y  feel  of  the  buJ- 
wark  l«  fnint  of  tftv:  platform  to  ^ bioli  'wc  before  | 
directed  attentioii  . Thet  catling- falls  aic  also  all  i 
rcadyv  ^bd  itself  is  hove- to. , We  will 

Atdidpate  what  ensues;  and  desenbo  it  fur  you.  i 
Tli*  dead  whale  dbats  himymuiy--‘-aJtlioagh  in 
me  instances  it  will  jfiiak^alaTtgiiuJe  the  : 
iwhefn  U tmd  A lUage  is  ; 

slnVig  over  tho  snliri  frtun  wUkh  thu  nffi-  : 

ceAs  overlook  and  diTeci  rntfotw^  <&  c.-  The' 
Vdubber  b'bl^eSTi  ihe  «»ye  and  pectoral  fin  is  cut 
ihr«u;^h  with  Urn  ^pad^r  which  a l^ri^ugular- 
tthaped  a as  a rhjpor,  ^lUached 

la  a bm^  shvih  x'^rlpiiidte  A matviinwguis  upon 
the  beih  i»  prevent 

wUppingk-siiid  iiieA  tUi?^  to  it. 

Tha  win(B;is»  lA  theA  the 

detached Vhluhlnrh  th^''  *^^  ciitling.  >way  and 
the  whalit  tbwiy  turning  over  at  the  aame  time. 
The  strip  of  iduWau  thiia  m nf  aeparation 

is  almpt  foiiT  ill  y ^ Vshd  is  eiiiled  a 
. bUukm-pViiw.,  /?  »pirw  and 

loiwered  On  dkek  wlimi  it  r^hes  .ttp^  M head 
oiVihe  cutting^Mls.  Ffc>ah  hold  is  th&n  taken, , 
and  the  pnordiiun  Jfii  tlxc  whale  is 

en\ireiy  flfmshed.  If  the  whale  is  b small  otie, 
ihe  whole  V of  the  ho^  is  kit  <moe  cut  uff,  entf 
hoisted  Iwdiiy  xm  dock ; ;bot  if  Jfv  its 

unpctrtaiil  partb  are  sppar»t»dy  sbryi:^:  . Finally, 
tile  skpleiori  ifi  cut  iulriikj^  Uyho^  luay 

happiin.  The  ealire  op^ipaliajft  oecupi^^  ut  Icait 
teu  linctr^t  if  the  whale  5*  reirf  largn. 

iDmt  thisp  cmtmg^up  h 

aear wiftt  hlp^j  abttg^ 
dlhaitn^be^^  hhiKit io  pidk.  dp  the  doat^ 

ing  mhr^ofe;  ;^wafmk  £ul 

to  michd ;.  :and  w ihe?»v  crwaturcs, 

tfia^  ilvr  ttitm  to  Wrife'  theui  yrllh  their 
spbdbv,  to  pfoyont  thefh  d6Vwrin|5  five 
piaefbu^al,  e/'o  its  yv«mafe  hm  listi 

iind  ibwi  fche'lT  legitimate  prey  AUhough  the 
Hljuiletir  geUondly  kVil  many  filmrkk  cur  such 
«.u/is>  if  ifckraid  that  if  a mart  slips  fTrlm  iJie  oar:- 
A^hffhe  whale  into  the  inidat  df  those  deymuN 
leari^,  thvy  seldom  aticiflpt  to  inyurc  hiin.  Pershm 
^ can  not  say  that  we  sbodbl 

lik^  to  pat  the  of  M»e«k^rs  3bb^i^  »d 

such  a tesU 


Tlio.  blubber  i«  cawhiUy  si^arated  from  the  biis 
df  f|c>h  whi/h  m tij  it  preparslnry  tu 

hirihng^^r  ^si.i  aperstioa  hrst  im^rgchei  the  head 
rniiticuf;,  wlpii  iV  ksptdistitdit  the  body  mat- 
tpr^ihe  fottinrr  yielding  spermaceti,  the  letter 
spcna^oU* ' Tht  scmps<  or  rehtse  pvatter  fmm  thn' 
bilvtiie/iM^lves  supply  the  furnace  wUb  fuel,  bura- 
ing'idearly,  ttitdennuiog  itUknsv  h«^i:  Thiii.npf^- 
rfdiun  is  eklle'l  hfdy  dm)g»mius 

when  proper  ptsicantion  i«f  imt 
whtur  fn>m  Ibllixig  hiio  tho  h<nlmg  by  mift- 

Icssly  tbrawing  tu  Wet  blnblisfi  Which 
tbn  ca(drf*iis  may  ovxxrdow  very 
eve jy  thing,  be  In  together^  FrtUU 

tiy-aVorkii  tfie  ail  is  cimvey cii  to  ilic  coalers,  and 
lUence  to  the  no^ks  i hnd  a gd<>h^wi  whady,  hn 
faToraUle  weetluu'i  tTj%  b^  c nt  tip 
into  uil,  <%  , wiibitt  ja-Jioiipie 
The  Spectacle  of  itying-but  oh  • ^ djitk  hlghi  w 
Bxceediiigly  bnpfesJ^We.  TWre.  m tiib  ^oW- 
ly  mailing  almig  the  pslhlc^j^  m'eatW  t 

nace  rnarttig.  and  producing  juthl  flsimm  ifof  ilia- 
mine  the  surraunding  waves,  th^  jumi  passing 
Imstly  til  shd  fm,  and  denser  iji*  b 

i?4ir;k>:<  •di:y  hv  .^he  HfidrdrtAin^ 

V o b^' 

can  'the  ietfHuigH  uf  owe  jafpl  tctr.or  U 

woold  iiwpirc  in  a speetoXoi  faehokthrg  lhe  glitu^My 
show  fv)r  the  firyft  time  from  the  dtxtk  of  another 
ship.  We  think  U is  Heroian  Aldydie  who  ecua- 
pared  the  cjey9  t\f  a spctTm'w1iali>t,  such  ah 
ocosHion,  to  a pvirty  of  demmi^  ctigugcnl  in 
the  eelobratfon  of  stmia  mihallij^ed 
this  faucy  at  ail  Qtitrageous,  lt>  oiix  thwikijtg 
. What  a jjicture  ntighl  a |p?mijR  .mdkc 

of  the  scefiS  ? 

And  now,  PC^eTt  Ve  hope  yoo  dp  not  beginidgv^ 
the  time  us  a spermr-w haler? 

But  we  enp'St  iliPf  toot  of^y^^  eomiidnf  t nr 

juihor,  iti  tun^Bge,  su\ , lend 

us  jour  e&s^‘  yei  i»  Utile  IPngeh  C^.Aam  mi- 
noancementa  ftpj;,»r3f nd  , r<r<}putly  in  tbs  |>4t'ayyt 
concerning  impnvved  ntplhnds  of  kitling  Ibic  Icin- 
athans  of  the  <lei^p.  . Fii^t  in  ortl«.r,  war  4 pimple 
and  prcatwiiably  effective  plan  for  projecting  the 
hurpoott  inta  thp  body  of  the  wM*-  A smalV 
cminun  or’  srvfivel  was  fimed  iii  the  bow  of  the 
liost,  os  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  hr  de- 
presscvl,  4-ud  to  turn  on  ite  pH'ot  in  nny  Tcquixed 
diroction.  The  b^wpuo^'  Was  firod  fxam  this  guA 
at  the  obj^pl*— with  a fcw  fathtPti<» 
attached^  so  that  no  injury  wumIU 
WhaJe-fine  itseif  in  tbeket  of  Tfps  scht^JW 

appears  to  have  heeiv  Vip.dl  rP<^*dyod 
rent  fftasibiit^^  V Whi?|)it'r  it  Ups/  oii 
lical  (rial,  .b^cu  lOurtd  to  (ftU 
expected  frpm  it.  WO  Stc  un^ie  to  klatb.  tt% 
iidva^itages  w eirpvpbvd  b>  h«,  the  following 
The  harpoon  i^oUld  be  ftc«d  from  aoch  n disfHiinr.^ 
ihuittUcTC  would  niitbeony 

iug  dahgffOusly  near  tba  aniinal  at  the.  outlet  5. 

. st^  IbO  feroc  id'  jta  prOjectioh  Would  be  such^  tW-  - 
tli<»  bftfpuun  would  bf  certain  to  bt-  hrmly 
vmd  very  probiibly  might  pent^mt^!  t v 
aud  nearly  kill  the  whale  si  i blow. 
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A yet  more  import^t  and  extraordinary  inno- 
Tation  is  that  which  was  proposed  some  two 
years  ago,  and  is  now  again  attracting  new  at- 
tention— being  nothing  less  than  whaling  by 
electricity.  The  electricity  is  conveyed  to  the 
body  of  the  whale  from  an  electro-galvanic  battery 
contained  in  the  boat,  by  means  of  a metallic 
wire  attached  to  the  harpoon,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  re-conduct  the  electric  current  from  the  whale 
through  the  sea  to  the  machine.  This  machine 
is  stated  to  be  capable  of  throwing  into  the  body 
of  the  whale  such  strokes  of  electricity  as  would 
paralyze  in  an  instant  its  muscles,  and  deprive 
it  of  all  power  of  motion,  if  not  actually  of 
life. 

Should  all  we  are  told  about  this  whaling  by 
electricity  bo  tnie,  a marvelous  change  will  take 
place  in  the  fishery.  The  danger  of  attacking  | 
and  killing  the  cachalot  will  be  reduced  to  its 
minimum ; few  or  no  whales  which  have  once 
received  the  fatal  galvanic  shock  will  escape ; the 
time  consumed  in  their  capture  will  probably  not 
average  the  tenth  of  what  it  does  at  present ; and 
the  duration  of  the  ship’s  voyage  will  be  materially 
shortened,  for  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  chase,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  cargo  will  be  made  up,  except  the  time  which 
now,  as  always,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
boil  down  the  blubber.  But  how  long  will  the 
supply  of  cachalots  be  sufficient,  under  the  new 
system,  to  yield  remunerative  freights  1 We 
know  that  the  sperm-whale  has  already  been 
seriously  thinned  in  some  localities,  and  that  a 
certain  time — perhaps  much  longer  than  whalers 
and  naturalists  reckon — is  necessary  for  whales 
to  grow  to  a profitable  size.  Now,  the  electric 
battery,  according  to  our  authorities,  being  so 
deadly  in  its  application,  we  should  suppose  that 
when  a whaler  falls  in  with  a large  school  of 
cachalots,  and  sends  out  all  his  boats,  each 
armed  with  a battery,  they  will  be  able  to  kill  per- 
haps thrice  the  present  maximum  number  (five), 
which  can  be  secured  at  one  chase  and  attack, 
and  in  one-fiflh  of  the  usual  time.  If  they  do 
this,  it  matters  little  whether  they  can  secure  all 
the  dead  whales  for  cutting  up— the  animal  is  at 
any  rate  destroyed,  and  years  must  elapse  ere 
another  will  have  grown  to  take  its  place  in  the 
ocean.  To  drop  this  speculation,  however,  we 
may  at  least  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  cap- 
ture of  sperm-whales  will  become  a matter  of 
more  certainty  and  greater  expedition  than  it  is 
at  present ; and  if  the  number  does  not  rapidly 
diminish  year  by  year — although  we  seriously 
anticipate*  that  it  will — the  price  of  sperm-oil,  and 
the  other  commercial  products  of  the  fishery,  may 
be  expected  to  become  materially  lower.  That 
this  would  cause  an  increased  demand  for  these 
products,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  at  present 
the  limited  supply,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
sperm-oil  used  for  lubricating  delicate  machinery 
keep  up  the  price. 

Let  us  now  conclude  with  a few  words  on  the 
commercial  products  of  the  cachalot.  The  most 
important  is  the  sperm-oil,  used  for  lamps  and  Tor 
lubricating  machinery.  It  is  more  pure  than  any 


other  animal  oil.  Spermaceti  is  a transparent 
fluid  when  first  extracted  from  the  whale,  but  it 
becomes  concrete  when  exposed  to  a cold  temper- 
ature, or  placed  in  water.  It  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  whale,  but  chiefly  in  the  head  and  the 
dorsal  hump.  After  being  prepared,  it  is  cast  in 
moulds  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  making  candles.  Formerly,  as  Shakspeare 
tells  us,  it  was  considered  to  possess  curative 
properties — 

The  sovereigii’st  thing  cm  eaith 
Is  spermaoeti  for  an  inward  bmiae. 

The  teeth  yield  ivory,  which  always  sells  at  a re 
munerative  price.  Lastly,  there  is  the  rare  and 
mysterious  substance  calM  ambergris — the  origin 
of  which  was  long  a problem,  which  even  the 
learned  could  not  solve.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
a kind  of  morbid  excrescence  produced  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  cachalot,  and  in  no  other  speciea 
of  whale.  It  is  sold  as  a perfume,  fetching  fire 
dollars  an  ounce  when  pure,  and  rare  in  the 
market  even  at  that  price.  When  found  floating 
on  the  sea,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  voided  by 
the  cachalot,  or  has  drifted  from  it  when  the  body 
became  decomposed  after  death. 


CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood, is  now  retired  forever  from  public 
life;  it  is  feared  also  from  the  full  exercise  and 
command  of  his  brilliant  faculties.  He  is  lying 
on  the  verge  of  the  western  horizon,  a great  but 
troubled  sun,  shining  amid  rainy  clouds,  and  ere 
the  luminary  pass  away,  and  while  yet  he  hangs 
low  but  mighty  still,”  we  are  tempted  to  utter 
at  once  our  admiration  of  his  splendor,  and  oui 
sorrow  over  his  anticipated  departure. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  sweet  and 
solemn  in  the  emotions  with  which  we  watch 
the  Uprise  of  a new  and  true  poet ; — and  there 
is  something  exceedingly  sad  and  solemn  in  the 
emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  downgoing 
of  a great  bard.  W’e  have  analogies  with  which 
to  compare  the  first  of  these  events,  such  as  the 
one  we  have  selected,  that  of  the  appearance  of 
a new  star  in  the  heavens,  but  we  have  no  anal- 
ogy for  the  last.  For  we  have  never  yet  seen  a 
9tar  or  sun  setting  forever.  We  have  seen  the 
orb  trembling  at  the  gates  of  the  west,  and  dip- 
I ping  reluctantly  into  the  ocean ; but  we  knew 
that  he  was  to  appear  again,  and  take  his  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  firmament,  and  this  forbade 
all  sadness,  except  such  as  is  always  interwoven 
with  the  feeling  of  th^  sublime.  But  were  the 
nations  authentically  apprised  that  on  a certain 
evening  the  sun  was  to  go  down  to  rise  no  more, 
what  straining  of  eyes,  and  heaving  of  hearts, 
and  shedding  of  tears,  would  there  be;  what 
climbing  of  loftiest  mountains  to  get  the  last  look 
of  his  beams ; what  a shriek,  loud  and  deep, 
would  arise  when  the  latest  ray  had  disappeared ; 
how  many  would,  in  despair  and  misery,  share 
in  the  death  of  their  luminary ; what  a **  horror 
of  great  darkness”  would  sink  over  the  earth 
when  he  had  departed ; and  how  would  that  bor- 
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ror  be  increased  and  aggrayated  bj  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stars, 

**  Distinct  but  dtstant,  clear,  but  ah,  bow  cold,^ 
yrbich  in  vain  came  forth  to  gild  the  gloom  and 
supply  the  lack  of  the  dead  King  of  glory ! "With 
some  such  emotions  as  are  suggested  by  this 
impossible  supposition  do  men  witness  the  de- 
parture of  a great  genius.  His  immortality  they 
may  firmly  believe  in,  but  what  is  it  to  them! 
He  has  gone,  they  know,  to  other  spheres,  but 
has  ceased  to  be  a source  of  light,  and  warmth, 
and  cheerful  genial  influence  to  theirs  forever 
and  ever.  Just  as  his  life  alone  has  deserved 
the  name  of  Life,  native,  exuberant,  overflowing 
life,  80  his  death  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
the  blanks  total,  terrible  name  of  Death.  The 
place  of  the  majority  of  men  can  easily  be  sup- 
plied, nay,  is  never  left  empty,  but  his  can  not 
be  filled  up  in  setetda  saculorum.  Hence  men 
are  disposed,  with  the  ancient  poets,  to  accuse 
ihe  heavens  of  envy  in  removing  the  great  spirit 
from  among  them,  or  to  say  with  a modem : 

“ Tbey  surely  have  no  need  of  you 
In  the  place  where  you  are  going ; 

Earth  hath  its  angels,  all  too  (bw. 

While  heaven  is  overflowing.*’ 

But  the  grief  becomes  still  more  absolute  and 
hopeless  when  the  departing  great  one  in  the 
last  representative  of  a giant  race,  the  last  mon- 
arch in  a mighty  dynasty  of  mind.  Then  there 
seem  to  die  over  again  in  him  all  his  intellectual 
kindred.  Then,  too,  the  thought  arises,  who  is 
to  succeed,  and,  in  the  shadow  of  his  death-bed, 
youthful  genius  appears  for  a time  dwindled  into 
insignificance,  and  we  would  willingly  pour  out 
all  the  poetry  of  the  young  age  as  a libation  to 
Nemesis  to  save  him  from  his  doom.  Some  feel- 
ings like  these,  at  least,  are  crossing  our  minds 
as  we  think  of  Wilson’s  present  melancholy  po- 
sition and  prospects,  and  as  we  remember  that 
if  not  the  very  last,  ho  is  one  of  the  last  of  those 
mighty  men  of  valor,  the  Coleridges,  Words- 
worths, Dyrons,  Campbells,  Shelleys,  Cannings, 
Peels,  Jeffreys,  Moores,  dtc.  6cc.  dec.,  who  cast 
such  a lustre  upon  the  literature  and  oratory  of 
ihe  beginning  of  this  century,  and  who  have 
dropped  away,  star  by  star,  till  now  there  sur- 
vivfe  of  their  number  only  Brougham,  Leigh 
Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Rogers,  Locl^art,  Croly, 
and  Chtrxstophbr  North,  and  some  of  these, 
too,  are  dying  as  w#  thus  write.  Truly  says 
the  poet — 

**  It  is  a woe  too  deep  fbr  tears,  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once ; when  some  surpassing  spirit. 

Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 

The  pa.Hsionate  tumult  of  a clinging  hope, 

But  pole  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 

Nature’s  vast  flrame,  the  web  of  human  things. 

Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were.*’ 

We  desire  to  speak  of  Wilson  with  as  much 
impartiality  and  freedom  as  though  he  were  dead, 
and  shall  consider  his  personal  appearance  and 
history ; his  genius  in  its  native  powers  and  ap- 
titudes; his  achievements  as  a critic,  humorist, 
writer  of  fiction,  professor,  and  poet;  his  rela- 
tion to  the  hgc ; Ms  influence  on  his  country ; 


and  the  principal  defects 'In  his  genius,  history, 
and  character. 

We  must  first  of  all  look  at  that  magnificent 
presence  of  his,  which  ever  haunts  us  and  all 
who  have  seen  it,  as  we  think  of  him.  In  the 
case  of  many  the  body  seems  to  belong  to  the 
mind,  in  Wilson  the  mind  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  body.  You  were  almost  tempted  to  belieVe 
in  materialism  as  you  saw  him  walking  through 
the  street,  or  entering  his  class-room,  so  intense- 
ly did  the  body  seem  alive,  so  much  did  it  ap- 
pear to  ray  out  meaning,  motion,  and  power, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  You  thought,  at  other  times,  of  the  first 
Adam,  the  stately  man  of  red  clay  rising  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  potter.  Larger  and 
taller  men  we  have  seen,  figures  more  artistically 
framed  we  have  seen ; faces  more  chastely  chis- 
eled, and  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,”  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  power  and 
peculiarity  of  Wilson  lay  in  the  combination  of 
all  those  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  a per- 
fect man.  There  was  his  stature,  about  six  feet 
two  inches.  There  were  his  erect  port  and  stately 
tread.  There  was  his  broad  and  brawny  chest. 
There  was  a brow  lofty,  round,  and  broad.  There 
were  eyes,  literally  flames  of  fire  when  roused, 
and  which,  like  Chatterton’s,  rolled  at  times  as 
though  they  would  have  burned  thchr  sockets. 
There  were  a nose,  chin,  and  mouth,  expressing 
by  turns  firmest  determination,  exquisite  feeling, 
laughing  humor,  and  fiery  rage.  And  flowing 
round  his  temples,  but  not  beneath  his  broad 
shoulders,  were  locks  of  the  true  Celtic  yellow, 
reminding  you  of  the  mane  worn  by  the  ancient 
bison  in  the  Dcu-Caledonian  forests.  **  You  are 
a man,”  said  Napoleon,  when  he  first  saw  Goethe. 
Similar  exclamations  were  often  uttered  by  stran- 
gers as  they  unexpectedly  encountered  Wilson 
in  the  streets.  Johnson  said  that  you  could  not 
converse  flve  minutes  with  Burke  under  a shed 
without  saying,  “ This  is  an  extraordinary  be- 
ing.” But  in  Wilson’s  case  there  was  no  need 
for  his  uttering  a single  word;  his  face,  his 
eye,  his  port,  his  chest,  all  united  in  silently 
shining  out  the  tidings^**  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinary man.” 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  was  about  him — 
about  his  look,  his  hair,  his  dyess  and  gesture — 
much  that  seemed  outre  and  savage,  and  wMeh 
made  some  hypercrities  talk  of  him  as  a **  splen- 
did beast,  a cross  between  the  eagle,  the  lion, 
and  the  man.”  You  saw,  at  least,  one  who 
bad  been  much  among  the  woods,  and  muclf 
among  the  wild  beasts,  who,  like  Peter  Bell,  had 
often 

Set  his  fliee  against  the  eky 
On  mountains  and  on  lonely  moora,’^ 

who  had  slept  for  nights  among  the  heather,  who 
had  bathed  in  midnight  lakes,  and  shouted  from 
the  top  of  midnight  hills,  and  robbed  eagles’  ey- 
ric.s,  and  made  snow-men,  and  wooed  solitude  as 
a bride ; and  yet,  withal,  there  was  something  in 
his  bearing  which  showed  the  scholar,  the  gen- 
tleman, the  man  of  the  world,  and  even  the  wag, 
and  if  you  presumed  on  his  oddity,  and  sought 
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to  treat  him  as  a simpleton,  or  a semi*maiiiac, 
he  could  resent  the  presumption  by  throwing  at 
jou  a word  which  withered  you  to  the  bone,  or 
darting  at  you  a glance  which  shriveled  you  up 
into  remorse  and  insignificance. 

We  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  in  many  of 
his  aspects  and  moods,  and  shall  try  to  recall 
some  of  them  to  our  view,  for  the  sake  of  our 
readers.  We  have  seen-  him  entering  Black- 
wood’s  shop,  with  the  tread  of  a giant,  a tread 
that  shook  the  very  boards,  the  very  books,  the 
very  shelves,  the  very  shop-boys,  although  ac- 
customed to  his  presence.  We  have  seen  him 
in  the  street,  or  in  the  Parliament-house,  or  in 
the  Exhibition,  surrounded  three  deep  by  ac- 
quaintances, male  and  female,  whom  he  was 
keeping  in  a roar  of  laughter,  or,  occasionally 
hushing  into  a little  eddy  of  silence,  which  seem- 
ed startling  amid  the  torrent  of  noisy  life  which 
was  rushing  around.  We  have  watched  him 
followed  at  noonday,  through  long  streets,  by 
enthusiasts  and  strangers,  who  hung  upon  his 
steps,  and  did  **far  off  his  skirts  adore.”  We 
have  seen  him  monstrari  digito  a thousand  times, 
ay,  and  by  digits  that  shook  with  awe  as  they 
pointed ! We  have  heard  him,  in  the  Assembly- 
rooms,  speaking  on  the  genius  of  Scott,  a little 
after  the  death  of  the  wizard,  and  in  the  tremble 
of  his  deep  voice  could  read  his  sorrow  for  the 
personal  loss,  as  well  as  hie  enthusiasm  for  the 
universal  genius.  We  have  heard  him  in  his 
class-room,  in  those  wild  and  wailing  cadences, 
which  no  description  can  adequately  re-ccho,  in 
those  long,  deep-drawn,  slowly  expiring  sounds 
which  now  resembled  the  meanings  of  a forsaken 
cataract,  and  now  seemed  to  come  hoarse  and 
hollow  from  the  chambers  of  the  thunder,  advo- 
cating the  immortality  of  the  soul,  describing 
Cesar  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Alexander,  re- 
peating with  an  energy  which  might  have  raised 
the  dead,  Scott’s  lines  on  the  landing  of  the 
British  in  Portugal,  and  discovering  the  secret 
springs  of  laughter,  beauty,  sublimity,  and  ter- 
ror, to  audiences  whom  he  melted,  electrihed, 
subdued,  solemnized,  exploded  into  mirth  or 
awed  into  silence  at  his  pleasure.  And  never 
can  we  forget  the  last  time  we  heard,  or  ever 
hope  to  hear,  those  eloquent  lips.  It  was  in 
Stkling,  where,  addressing  a large  popular  as- 
sembly, he  threw  his  soul  amid  them,  like  a 
strong  swimmer  in  a full-lipped  sea,  touched  by 
turns  their  every  passion,  and  at  last,  by  the 
simple  words,  rendered  more  powerful  by  the 
proximity  of  the  spot,  *^One  bloody  summer  day 
at  Bannockburn,”  raised  them  all  to  their  feet  in 
one  storm  of  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  A cele- 
brated professor  was  present.  He  had  never 
seen  Wilson  before.  He  was  fascinated  by  his 
appearance,  and  struck  especially  by  his  eye. 
“ That  eye,  that  eye,”  he  continued  to  mutter. 
It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  eye.  Now 
it  glittered  like  a sharp  sunlit  sword,  now  it 
assumed  a dewy  expression  of  the  sliest  hu- 
mor, now  it  swam  in  tears,  now  it  became 
dim  and  deep  under  some  vast  vision  of  grand- 
eur which  had  come  across  it,  now  it  seemed 


searching  every  heart  among  his  hearers,  and 
now  it  appeared  to  retire  and  communicate 
directly  with  his  own.  And  woe  to  those 
against  whom  it  threw  out  the  quick  flashing 
lightning  of  his  wrath ! It  was  then  Coeur  De 
Lion,  in  the  **  Talisman,”  with  his  hand  and  foot 
advanced  to  defend  the  insulted  banner  of  En- 
gland. 

Indeed,  we  marvel  that  no  critic  hitherto  has 
noticed  the  striking  similitude  between  Wilson 
and  Scott’s  portraiture  of  Richard  the  Lion-heart- 
ed. We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  Sir 
Walter  had  him  in  his  eye.  Many  of  their  qual- 
ities are  the  same.  The  same  leonine  courage 
and  nobility  of  nature — the  same  fierce  and  un- 
governable passions — the  same  high  and  gener- 
ous temper — the  same  love  of  adventure  and 
frolic — the  same  taste  for  bouts  of  pleasure  and 
for  humble  society — the  same  love  of  song  and 
music — the  same  imprudence  and  improvidence 
— the  same  power  of  concentrating  the  passions 
of  hot  hearts  and  amorous  inclinations  upon  their 
wives,  and  the  same  personal  appearance  in  com- 
plexion, strength,  and  stature,  to  the  very  letter, 
distinguish  the  fictitious  and  the  real  character ; 
for  of  course  we  do  not  confound  the  Richard  of 
**  Ivanhoe”  and  the  Talisman”  with  the  Rich- 
ard history.  Neither  Richard  nor  Christopher 
was  always  a hero.  The  former  enjoyed  the  hu- 
mors of  Friar  Tuck  as  heartily  as  he  did  the  min- 
strelsy of  Biondel ; and  our  lion-hearted  Laker 
could  be  as  much  at  home  among  gipsies  and 
smugglers  as  ever  he  was  with  Wordsworth  an' 
Coleridge.  The  Shaksperian  width  of  his  sym 
pathies  propelled  him  into  all  the  queer  nooks 
and  corners  of  human  life,  as  well  as  into  ail  its 
altitudes  and  ideal  depths.  His  motto  was  **  Ni- 
hil humani  alienum  puto^  His  life  has  been  a 
most  romantic  one,  and  yet  almost  entirely  free 
from  that  immorality  which  generally  tinges  care- 
less and  romantic  lives.  Enormous  falsehoods 
have  been  told  and  believed  about  his  habits. 
We  will  not  say  that  was  a total  abstainer  aU 
his  life,  although  for  a large  portion  of  his  latter 
career  he  acted  rigidly  upon  the  principle,  and 
could  do  so  at  all  times,  when  he  chose.  But 
the  Nodes  Amhrosiana  were  not  altogether  fic- 
titious. He  enjoyed  good  cheer  with  all  the 
gusto  of  a strong  and  healthy  man.  We  saw 
him  once  glorying  over  a turkey,  which  he  called 
“ the  Queen  of  Turkeys.”  Ho  never,  we  believe, 
drank  by  himself,  but  in  company  he  was  often 
somewhat  convivial.  His  great  delight,  howev- 
er, was  not  in  the  wine,  but  in  the  excitement  of 
the  society.  In  search  of  this  he  encountered 
the  strangest  adventures,  and  had  intercourse 
with  all  sorts  of  odd  characters.  He  is  said  to 
have  resided  once  for  three  months  in  the  back- 
shop  of  a Highland  blacksmith,  spending  his  days 
in  strolling  through  the  hills,  and  his  evenings  in 
writing  poetry,  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  wa- 
gered with  the  smith,  who  was  a character,  that 
he  would  run  up  a lofty  mountain  before  the 
door  without  pausing  for  breath,  and  won  the 
wager.  A thousand  similar  stories  are 
about  his  following  his  late  amiable  lady,  under 
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the  ditguiBe  of  a waiter,  to  variooB  iniui  at  the 
lakes,  till  an  ulaircusenuni  Xook.  place,  through 
her  &ther  noticing  that  in  every  inn  during  their 
progress  the  waiter  was  the  same,  and  demand- 
ing an  explanation,  when  Wilson  revealed  him- 
self, and  was  permitted  to  pay  his  addresses  in 
form  ; about  him  and  his  wife,  the  summer  after 
marriage,  journeying  through  the  whole  High- 
lands on  foot ; his  projecting  a tour  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  being  with  difficulty  withheld 
from  the  undertaking ; about  his  spending  a num- 
ber of  months  in  a gipsy  encampment ; his  pray- 
. ing  aloud,  in  his  enthusiasm,  as  he  passed,  on  an 
autumn  morning,  while  the  mist  was  melting  into 
glory,  from  St.  Mary^s  Loch  to  Moffat ; his  prac- 
tice of  howling  out  his  poetry  as  he  was  inscrib- 
ing it  upon  the  page,  to  the  admiration  and  des- 
pair of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who,  when  near 
him  on  these  occasions,  and  writing  poetry  too, 
always  threw  down  his  pen  when  he  heard  Chris- 
topher beginning  thus  to  sing  and  sound  on  his 
dim  and  perilous  way his  custom  of  shutting 
himself  up  and  allowing  his  beard  to  grow  while 
employed  on  his  articles  or  poems;  the  fervid 
fury  and  miraculous  speed  with  which  he  com- 
posed, nothing  beside  him  in  general  but  his  ink- 
hom  and  a teapot,  or  a series  of  soda-water  bot- 
tles; his  writing  in  a week,  now  the  greater 
part  of  a number  of  ^^Blackwood,”  and  now  his 
entire  essay  on  Bums ; his  pursuing  a hull  with 
a pitchfork,  on  horseback,  through  the  midnight ; 
about  his  visiting  stills,  boating,  leaping,  shoot- 
ing cats,  birds,  and  wild  deer,  driving  hearses, 
4S6C.,  6lc.,  dec.  Some  of  these  stories  we  sus- 
pect to  be  false,  others  we  know  to  be  tme,  and 
a large  proportion  we  may  rank  as  doubtful.  But 
who  shall  put  an  end  to  all  dubiety,  and  stop  the 
circulation  of  all  unfounded  rumors,  by  writing 
an  authentic  and  minute  account  of  this  strange 
man’s  history  1 And  who  shall  paint  that  stream 
of  conversation  which  broke  from  his  lips  ? His 
talk  was  not  an  art  or  acquirement,  still  less  a 
trick  or  a knack,  still  less  an  effort  and  a dog- 
matism ; it  was  the  irresistible  outf  ow  of  a fult 
and  fiery  soul,  now  wild,  now  witty,  now  pathet- 
ic, now  fierce,  now  anecdotical,  and  now  descrip- 
tive, but  always  free,  easy,  unaffected,  rich,  and 
powerful.  We  are  inclined  to  rank  Wilson,  as 
next  to  Bums,  the  greatest  converser  Scotland, 
perhaps  Britain,  has  ever  produced.  Carlyle's 
talk  is  indeed  a powerful  essence,  but  it  is  rather 
the  continuous  soliloquy  of  a melancholy  man  of 
genius,  who  talks  to  relieve  an  overburdened 
heart,  and  to  bl^ed  a plethoric  pride,  than  it  is 
that  varied,  genial,  and  dramatic  thing  we  call 
conversation. 

We  are  n6  Boswells : and  if  we  were,  we  have 
had  few  opportunities  of  hearing  Professor  Wil- 
son talk,  often  as  we  have  seen  and  heard  him 
lecture.  We  never  called  on  him  but  once  in 
coippany  with  a distinguished  friend.  At  first, 
the  servant  was  rather  shy,  and  spoke  dubiously 
of  the  visibility  of  the  Professor ; but,  upon  send- 
ing up  our  names,  we  heard  him  growling  out 
on^he  top  of  the  stairs  a hearty  command  to  ad- 
mit us.  In  a little  he  appeared,  and  such  an 


apparition ! Conceive  the  tall,  strong,  salvage”- 
I looking  man  we  described  above,  with  his  beard 
wearing  a week’s  growth,  his  hair  half  a twelve- 
month’s, no  wairicoat,  no  coat,  a loose  cloak 
flung  on  for  the  nonce,  a shirt  dirty,  and  which, 
apparently,  had  been  dirty  for  days,  and,  to  crown 
all,  a huge  cudgel  in  his  hand  ! He  saluted  us 
with  all  his  usual  dignified  frankness  ; for,  in  his 
undress  of  manner  as  well  as  of  costume,  he  was 
always  the  gentleman,  and  the  conscious  genius ; 
and,  after  asking  us  both  to  sit,  and  sitting  down 
himself,  he  commenced  instantly  to  converse  upon 
the  subject  that  seemed  nearest  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  had  been  up  recently  at  Loch  Awe, 
for  he  loved,  he  said,  to  see  the  **  spring  come 
out  in  the  Highlands.”  He  had,  besides,  been 
visiting  many  of  his  old  acquaintances  there, 

shepherds  and  parish  ministers,”  and  of  one  of 
these  with  whose  name,  as  our  father's  friend, 
we  had  been  long  familiar — ^the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Macintyre,  of  Glenorchy,  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
the  fondest  and  most  respectful  affection.  This 
gentleman — the  minister  of  a parish  lying  in  One 
of  the  most  secluded  and  romantic  glens  in  the 
Higlilands — ^was  the  Oberlin  of  that  district.  He 
had,  besides  his  labors  as  a minister,  found  time 
to  establish  an  academy  for  boarders,  and  thither 
the  future  author  of  the  “ Lights  and  Shadows,” 
then  a loose-hanging,  tall,  thin,  bright-eyed  strip- 
ling, was  sent  by  his  father.  The  venerable  Doctor 
was  very  kind  to  him,  predicted  bis  eminence, 
and,  probably  moved  by  the  viva  voce  descriptions 
the  gifled  youth  gave  of  his  occasional  rambles 
among  the  mountains,  and  by  his  narration  of 
the  stories  he  picked  up  there,  advised  him  to  be- 
come a writer  of  tales  and  a recorder  of  tradi- 
tions, and  need  we  say  how  he  has  bettered  the 
instruction  1 There  was  a full-length  picture  of 
him  when  a boy  on  one  side  of  the  room,  repre- 
senting him  as  standing  beside  a favorite  horse. 
This,  he  said,  had  been  taken  at  the  special  de- 
sire of  his  mother.  The  figure  was  that  we  have 
just  described,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  mother  were  honorable  alike  to  her  and  to 
him.  We  understand  that  she  was  a pious  wo- 
man, and  contributed  much  to  give  him  those 
profound  impressions  of  religion  which  were 
never  altogether  strangers  to  his  mind.  He 
spoke  a great  deal  about  De  Quincey,  and  with 
profound  admiration.  His  feelings  toward  Cole- 
ridge seemed  less  cordial  than  we  had  imagined. 
It  was  altogether  an  agreeable  interview,  and 
we  left  deeply  impressed  with  his  affability 
and  kindness,  as  well  as  with  his  great  mental 
powers. 

We  met  him  but  once  more,  as  aforesaid,  at 
Stirling,  on  the  occasion  of  a great  literary  Con- 
versazione held  in  that  town.  His  appearance 
there  had  been  announced,  but  was  scarcely  ex- 
pected, as  it  was  during  the  session  of  College. 
Thither,  however,  he  came,  like  a splendid  me- 
teor, and  was  received  with  boundless  enthusi- 
asm. We  remember,  while  walking  with  him 
from  dinner  to  the  room  of  meeting — it  was  in 
1649,  the  cholera  year — that  some  one  remarked 
how  singular  it  was  that  **  cholera  and  Christo- 
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N i>nh  lad  the  town  the  «me  day, '' 

:*:\Antl  the  iuUiOf  of  iho  ^ Oiky  ol  the  Plague,^ 
too,*'  wjm  hi$  prompt  rejoinder- 
liren  eueiij  a nigbf  iri  them  lavcT 

likely  t<i  ahother  «hchv  felt  hiij^  fame  J liia 
to^  to  the  higiic«t; 

w-  liiid  iirjajpcl  more  «)(ah»>i'atte'  iiroi^ctions  frorir 

hwy^r  hea€d  any  thhxg  beitw  caleu- 
latwi  TO  wad  rn^ltt  tti^  tlniU  iiuil  earry  away 

oti  rf;*vre4Jii  fapiuti?"  a |Hjp4tlar  aa- 

^ w-jnhJy:  y ■ . 

Wh  T't  epczik  of  the  icnnaUtuettis  of  hw 
^ tbeir  pTodi^ 

gii  I i^hviiidhtiiise  BruJ  v^]r^bty;  He  d^yihat  the  Gut- 

niah«  4^1  ^,  Ai  IW  hai^  conlrat^^^ 

intftaphyalr.al  Ruhtlety. 
VTiiaf  JK  HattiiUotv  ooce  «aid  to 

hiihi  riot  tiia  le^t  \^YmdTt^«  pV 
)ir-»  pOwepsA'  R has  not,  mdi’ed/  h«eh 

iLuch  careful  pcilttiie  i^otnc  of  i\t*y 
oihfr  do  oito  ran  read  «?omc  of 

hi*  could  have  ii:frtt?ni>d  n>  mAtiy  of 

Ilia  lecuire^* , w iihput  the  profound  ietion  that 
the  iptiilopo|>ldo;  ptKViiJr  ‘xs’aa  ridiuTalfy  e^^Tc^Ilg  vf ilh* 
XXi  liiiiu  Of  hia  iur^gination  w«  need  npl  sj>eak 
It  is  )jar^c;  ^ich,  exutjfrrhnt ; fojul  afike  of  the 
BeAmitid  and  Ute  Sublime,  of  the  Pjaherfc  and 
the  Tetf iblev  Hiv  lns»«  mniarkahlo  than  hhi 
huiflO^,  whic^^  mcjAi  lavieh  aj^d  pi- 

iJuAut  of  all  >0^  fahujtiee.  Add  th  f to,  pnvhghw 
. keeri, 

aiftnig  arid  a bovrijdJej^f*  eomtond  of  a 

moral  tnnij^icaiimd  cm>i?Tgetic  dirtbni,  and  you  have 
the  oiiTihie  of  to  gilts  mid  eridal^v^^ie^  He  w 
dehfdfnt  naR  in  thm  idothUng,  |ianii*toklng  sa- 
gadty,  whkdt  i^  muUy  eommaurptoe  men 
ro-^*^4iTi  iW  ])hy«‘ic^>i.netvce’^. 

l*ay  e nor  en  wsf  v ifoMnd 

an  ad(^}uaie  Jt  t*  §ved|  the  buat 

of  Wdf^»n  Udf<e  jUSy  It  it  only  an  e^Tt- 

tTaotditVarv  orait  vTo  < lUA  hfe  giuyi  n.  to  hi^ 
ihfi  si^ft  hi»  had  w»l  .t»een  a .man  hni  ^ ;n»oi»Mer. 
A*  ha«  hden  Mid 

deto^l  hm  powers,  auMtol  amiiiywhat  ttono- 
{ito  hf  hi»*  togMyiiento,  tjrgM  ii  into  oixo  g^ai 
riosimei,  wtd  add^d  to  ^GonyetoUotf 
.^‘os  no^  e^ 

. ihreetiiViT  winch  'W  nxigUt  not  bayh  mehevi.  lb 
|W«rir5%  m ^ 

in  lini  dttoiti#  'in  hi  kioif  in  f ho  hrmV j.  ;m  parlto : 
meiit,  as  a Ir^vtor  hi  every  ifepartoicurjiaW  Aiaf 
i>f  Um  Mvwe  yuienum,  all  who?  knr/w  hun 
.tor  ho  mb  Id  hate  jtakch  the  |dacex*'' 

y Ri  let  us  nor,  |>ecau«e  ha  loi«  hm  don  e mightfer 
thtor,  eat)  hi^  "ieuiaf  dclbi?kfemim|s  *mafe  they 
tiuf  otdy  ▼en'^pimtotol®  *h  toiitolees; 
til  ibi^  moat  di vtoh^d  . . . ; > 

Wilstvif  liK  b a hutadtmj,  wiir  ^ protoior, 

it  & ^ nier  of.  hcliun,  a jniet . l^r*t  un  rapidiy  ! 
n*vif^  hi>  eliHi’ac^t  «n  all  yofi^d  de)fian~  j 
meidiir,  'VVikh  imn  rnlieiAm  i**  jWI 
tairtaiptUf  it  iit  an  «p  \ 

He  filing  liters-  y 

turr„  and  all  lhi»f  w iitrd  affeeled, 

mid  j!ulie!s  ^iahaf:  IK  wNr^Mk  itof  T^ 

tout  ia  jiiet  ihc^  frattk.  -tihd 


i'  I'lV  ■ 


prea»ion  Ahidt  th^  altonreut^e,.  tinp  ihiA 
pity^  H e»c«?  hiK  is  .a  Mtohe  ejriii^iein  ; h*;T»re 
to  tWQOs  'aw  iki(>t  m hence  thy  ;riea#t‘n* 

he  can  and  docs  ^ye  jpr ; 
nut  ’from  ^“dmy  nito,  hnf.  dift^ttly  to  ibt 
grmt  pfitieipto  of  h« ton  iiaiuris  \V  iih  whai 
joyous  gualo  he ; ftppjwae^^^^  iiar\*<<rii>e  a%nhor: 

His  pitoe  iaila  on  toto  lik«r  aatunin  ecm^hincy 
gildhig  laid  glopiying  tt  loniihe^  Ar»d 

.when,  on  (hit!  oilitt  b«  to  in  id- 

femled,  with  whiet  xnhexuiuit  iu»c#*rit5\  with wliat 
a noble  luge-  witbeting  stream,  of 

vf  ith  Whai  tUXnclJtntrtrs  iirveetWe.  iloei!  hv  c->prpe» 
his  wrath-.  Hb<rrtiiciVmfinre*ofiic4ijiie^  r4irihUng^ 
vStTmetifiiM  fhaTtPodioal,  i:^a*innbliy  o'«ynloi^¥  in  , 
hlame  or  in  praiwi ; otUn  yon  to  coiiipelW  lo 
diifcif  ffi>iA  lbs  iifmdtvns  and  m fbiisb^  pme^irrD, 
and  prof  nndiljf  liu^y  Amiiffeiior  lo  nd-ny  ojbm ; 
buf  In  lieaitiuiiiyfrv  elo^n  iipi.yi^ht,,  wid 

Kinomty  , they  to  » 

Woi  uto  udto'd  f 0 'to  humto  ft  b s rw 
I'XtrAnnUuto  li  b’ no^  quiei  tod 

like  l/ainb's;  'it  iw  hmad^rkh.  hoitoinj^  nlR  Iktoy. 
and  strongly  impregiiUteiLi  with  mragu^lto^  R 
ia  this  hwl  vhattit^e^lie  ifcal  eii  il  ire  |^otdiir 
pv^w^er,  Patrick  Rb^iertto  lytii  tciiito  Wb, 
gtoUcmaii  poa4f^^^  iioady  ««  ntUcK  Itln  3s»  V<d-j 
*ou  ; but  ill  ton  erinvcyiiatitoii  >piyr}!iesi^  ^iV 

son.  he  v^hc  dnito 

inmgiiiution^  Icij  ito  to  by^hto  Of 

eoarM,  the  best  «pt.Vim«?ri»  oi  tto  peytet  toR^ 
be  Ibuhd  ID  khv  Nt»c-t«s  to 

innoortd  iholdgu  ee  w here  ime  ^ ^ !««*  w ht;llier 

more  fo  tonto  of 

ihw  vivacity 'df  to  ind  distos^iie#.  Uir 

energy  of  the  exhitoms,  or  the  nuiuus  5iE»i  W|v 
jpoaiiito  toto^  hwii  u; 

Atoricss  tod  w to  to  hiift  i^wi: 

law.  Prutfe^e^r:  toA 

iiieiii  hmv^  ' ' ‘ '■' . > ‘ " • 

; nt<v  picrhito^  • 

to;;  ■’itor.;  guod-  dHh-«<rf|tcybr  ■; ' toi ' k 

dht  spjiifihtng  ol  gfeVl^T  impyrtancisc  1;;  hr  eitriitd 
tod  hkf'ito  tlteit  tuHida.  htolhis)  u 

rdf' his  ever  &hjA  Att*w 

hi;  tod  h< '^re  their  WQiiduiiog  nfrW  tW 

of  ik-n  yfo^uehoe  ceviw  A to  dr  (to 

ato  p^hnr  ^ id  h^  niber*  prohrmnljB,  ihry  T»t  Jk 
»k  3 toil,  totocox  a if 

ioiiie  citopbitied  RiA  iitr^  twiwirf 
the  griief!ijL  fhot  the  \jgesiif^ M\i'i]ty. 

'lim.ity iiu  2?!>^  'Ihwi*.  Uic  thriik 
tea  r»;  >y irre  h»  i itK^tc*  < hist?  ^aTrylfe^Ai!^v  .1 

igntophysiesy  to«cbef 
nddresto  flk  Jsto  .Mktt  pr  id* 

Hip  let^nto  toT^  fw,  to  he 

Thgy  Aere  oftcri  vrntti^'  on  {soinp  of  | ,upi?rv  knii 

«ODvy  uf  thciK'  |neciou«  Sihyi/tit*: 

Bm'pfxt,  7is  im'covertoly  iW  M 
of  ihcr  past  Aniomn.  A«  a Iry.’tdri'Tv 
ner  was  nci  reifined ; but.  Kia  rye  )^^o1<t^dto|' 
ery  hi^fl  in  hk.  miditor^^^  npiSped  n 

detirccmhiig  wkb  vyheixiept  ryieTgVf:  ftk  ttow-  , 

toUftig  thondtire  of  h'«  vtApo.  to  defi^ 

exenck'S  - 
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Good  old  Dr.  Macintyre,  we  have  seen,  thought 
Wilson’s  forte  was  fiction.  We  can  hardly  con- 
cur with  the  doctor  in  this  opinion ; for,  although 
many  of  his  tales  are  very  ^e,  they  are  so  prin- 
cipally from  the  poetry  of  the  descriptions  which 
are  sprinkled  through  them.  Ho  does  not  tell  a 
story  particularly  well,  and  this  because  he  is 
not  calm  enough.  He  sings^  not  says,  his  stories. 
He  is  too  Ossianic  in  all  his  narratives.  Hence 
had  he  attempted  a long  three  or  four  volumed 
novel,  it  would  have  been  illegible.  Even  Mar- 
garet Lindsay,  his  longest  tale,  rather  tires  be- 
fore the  close,  through  its  eloquent  sameness  and 
monotony  of  pathos.  Only  very  short  letters 
should  bo  all  written  in  tears  and  blood.  He 
Wants  entirely  the  ease  of  Scott.  And  his  alter- 
nations of  gay  and  grave  are  not  so  well  managed 
in  his  tales  as  they  are  in  his  “ Noctes.”  Yet 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  some  of  his  individual 
scenes  and  pictures.  Who  has  forgotten  his 
Scottish  Sunset,  which  seems  dipped  in  fiery 
gold ; or  that  Rainbow  which  bridges  over  one 
of  his  most  pathetic  stories ; or  the  drowning  of 
Henry  Needham;  or  the  Elder's  Deathbed;  or 
that  incomparable  Thunderstorm,  which  seems 
still  to  bow  its  giant  wing  of  gloom  over  Ben 
Nevis  and  the  glen  below?  In  no  modem,  no 
not  in  Raskin  himself,  do  we  find  prose  passages 
so  gorgeous,  so  filled  with  the  intensest  spirit 
of  poetry,  and  rising  so  naturally  into  its  lan- 
guage and  rhythm,  as  in  Wilson’s  Lights  and 
Shadows.” 

His  poetry  proper  has  been  generally  thought 
inferior  to  his  prose,  and  beneath  the  level  of  his 
powers.  Yet,  if  we  admire  it  less,  we  love  it 
more.  It  is  not  great,  or  intense,  or  highly  im- 
passioned, but  it  is  tme,  tender,  and  pastoral. 
It  has  been  called  the  poetry  of  peace : it  is  from 
“ towns  and  toils  remote.  ” In  it  the  author  seems 
to  be  exiled  from  the  bustle  and  rage  of  the  world, 
and  to  inhabit  a country  of  his  own,  not  an  en- 
tirely “ Happy  Valley,”  for  tears  there  fall,  and 
clouds  gather,  and  hearts  break,  and  death  enters ; 
but  the  tears  are  quiet,  the  clouds  are  without 
wind,  the  hearts  break  in  silcrice,  and  the  awful 
shadow  comes  in  softly,  and  on  tiptoe  departs. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  solitude  and  the  silence 
are  disturbed  by  the  apparition  of  a “ Wild  Deer,” 
and  the  poet  is  surprised  into  momentary  rapture, 
and  a stormy  lyric  is  flung  abroad^  on  the  winds. 
But  in  general  the  region  is  calm,  and  the  very 
sounds  are  all  in  unison  and  league  with  silence. 
Wilson’s  poetry  is  far  frbra  being  a full  reflection 
of  his  multifarious  and  powerful  nature;  it  re- 
presents only  a little,  quiet  nook  in  his  heart, 
a small,  sweet  vein  in  his  genius,  as  though  an 
eagle  were  to  carry  within  his  broad  breast  a 
little  bag  of  honey,  like  that  of  the  bee.  It  does 
not  discover  him  as  he  is,  but  as  he  would  wish 
to  have  been.  His  poetry  is  the  Sabbath  of  his 
soul. 

The  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  age 
has  been,  like  Byron’s,  somewhat  uncertain  and 
vacillating.  He  has  been  on  the  whole  a “ Lost 
Leader.”  He  has  neither  properly  belonged  to 
the  old  or  the  new,  to  the  conservative  nor  the 


movement  parties,  shall  we  say?  neither  to  the 
skeptical  nor  the  Christian  sides.  He  had  many 
tendencies  to  radicalism  in  his  constitution,  and 
was,  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  such  a flaming  radical, 
that  he  insisted  on  blacking  his  own  shoes ! But 
circumstances,  along  with  the  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  prevailed  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  Tories,  although,  like  most  of 
that  school  of  politics,  he  has  become  vastly  more 
Uberal  of  late  years.  His  early  training  was  re- 
ligious, but  ho  seems  to  have  fallen  in  youth 
among  the  quicksands  of  doubt.  How  far  he 
emerged  from  these  in  after  days,  and  what  were 
his  ultimate  views  on  these  topics,  we  can  not 
tell,  and  shall  not  repeat  conflicting  and  unattest- 
ed rumors.  The  general  tone  of  his  writings 
has  been  Christian.  We  have  heard  him  in  his 
lectures  illustrate  particular  doctrines  of  our  faith 
with  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  even  unction, 
and  we  know  that  he  refused  to  preside  at  a din- 
ner talked  of  to  Emerson  in  Edinburgh,  because 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  his  opinions.  But  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged  that  he 
has  not  bent  all  the  forces  of  his  mighty  mind 
with  sufficient  concentration  on  the  paramount 
object  of  inculcating  moral  principle,  and  enforc- 
ing spiritual  truth. 

Here  in  fine,  is  our  grand  quarrel  with  Wil- 
son. He  has  not  been  sufficiently  in  earnest. 
He  has  not  done  with  his  might  what  his  hand 
found  to  do.  He  has  hid  his  ten  talents  in  a 
napkin.  He  has  trifled  with  his  inestimable  pow- 
ers, and  not  felt  a sufliiciently  strong  sense  of 
stewardship  upon  his  conscience.  He  has  been 
a lazy  Titan,  gathering  nuts  in  the  woods,  or 
pelting  pebbles  on  the  shores,  and  not  a work- 
ing, unwearied  child  of  duty.  Hence,  he  has 
been  by  turns  a joyous,  and  by  turns  a melan- 
choly, but  never,  we  fear,  a happy  man.  This 
deep  moral  defect  has  denied  true  unity,  and  per- 
haps permanent  power,  to  his  writings.  But  a 
more  generous,  a more  wide-minded,  a more 
courteous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a more  gift- 
ed man,  probably  never  lived.  By  nature,  he  is 
Scotland’s  brightest  son,  save  Burris ; and  he, 
Scott,  and  Bums,  must  rank  everlastingly  to- 
gether as  the  first  three  of  her  men  of  genius. 
While  he  lives  he  unites  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen  as  though  they  were  those  of  a sin- 
gle heart,  and  when  he  comes  to  die,  he  may  ob- 
tain, but  will  not  require,  a Splendid  mausoleum, 
for  he  can  (we  heard  him  once  quote  the  lines, 
as  only  he  could  quote  them) 

**  A migfltler  monument  cominand. 

The  mountains  of  his  native  land.” 


A RUSSIAN  GENERAL  OF  THE  OLD 
SCHOOL. 

HISTORY,  in  its  bolder  features,  repeats  itself 
from  age  to  age.  Thus,  by  the  sanguinary 
conflict  at  present  raging  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of 
similar  encounters  between  these  two  antagonistic 
races  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Trae 
to  the  traditional  policy  which  it  has  so  long 
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steadily  and  obstinately  pursued,  the  Russian 
dynasty,  unsatisfied  with  its  enormous  sway,  is 
still  meditating  and  attempting  fresh  schemes  of 
unscrupulous  aggression.  Happily,  owing  to  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  international  peace,  no 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration to  test  the  military  qu^ities  of  the  troops 
which  the  Czar  is  pouring  down  upon  the  south- 
western frontiers  of  his  empire.  Whether  or  not 
they  are  possessed  of  that  stem  hardihood  and 
fierce  intrepidity,  which  invested  their  predeces- 
sors with  such  a prestige  of  terror,  is  a question 
which  is  now  being  earnestly  debated  by  politi- 
cians, statesmen,  and  publicists,  under  a deep 
conviction  of  the  importance  attaching  to  its  settle- 
ment. The  successes  of  an, army,  however,  arc 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  its  generals ; and  in  this  respect,  probably, 
the  battalions  of  Nicholas  will  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  the  heroes  of  Catherine  and  Paul.  At 
^11  events,  we  apprehend,  no  compeer  of  the  re- 
nowned Suwarow  is  to  be  found  among  the 
present  leaderis  of  the  disciplined  Muscovite 
hordes.  At  such  a juncture  as  the  present, 
therefore,  when  any  information  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  the  belligerents  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  devote  a por- 
tion of  our  space  to  the  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  eccentric  and  indomita- 
ble commander  whose  name  wo  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Field-marshal  Suwarow  was  of  Swedish  ex- 
traction. His  father  before  him  had  been  a dis- 
tinguished general  in  the  service  of  Catherine  I ; 
and  his  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  and  his  only 
surviving  descendant,  has  displayed  rem<trkable 
talents,  and  has  commanded  in  some  of  the  dis- 
astrous campaigns  in  Circassia.  Our  hero  com- 
menced his  military  career  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen.  In  the  twonty-fiflh  year  of  his  age  he 
obtained  a lieutenancy  in  a regiment  of  the  line, 
from  which  period  his  advancement  was  rapid. 
Affer  distinguishing  himself  in  all  the  warlike 
commissions  intrusted  to  him,  he  was,  in  1768, 
dispatched  to  Poland,  where,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  he  vanquished  the  patriotic 
armies  of  that  oppressed  land,  and  won  new 
honors  from  his  gratified  sovereign.  For  a period 
of  about  twenty  years  after  this  successful  cam- 
paign he  was  engaged  in  almost  incessant  hostili- 
ties against  the  Mohammedan  power ; numerous 
important  towns  and  fastnesses,  together  with 
vast  tracts  of  valuable  territory,  bemg  wrested 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Porte^^and  permanently 
annexed  to  the  gigantic  and  ever-expanding  pos- 
sessions of  the  Czar.  The  name  of  Suwarow  is 
especially  associated  with  Ismail — as  indissolubly, 
in  fact,  as  Marlborough  is  with  Blenheim,  Wel- 
lington with  Waterloo,  and  Napoleon  with  Mar- 
engo and  Jena.  The  place  just  named  was  a 
Turkish  fortress  of  great  importance,  which  had 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  war  withstood 
the  assaults  of  the  Russian  forces.  Prince  Po- 
temkin at  length  issued  peremptory  orders  for  its 
reduction  within  a prescribed  pcrio<l,  and  Suwa- 
row, with  his  usual  spirit  of  determination,  un- 


dertook to  storm  the  stronghold.  To  stimulate 
the  soldiers,  he  promised  to  them  the  plunder  of 
the  place,  and  ordered  them  to  give  no  quarter. 
The  evening  before  the  assault,  he  said  to  bis 
troops:  “To-morrow  morning,  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  1 mean  to  get  up ; I shall  then  dress 
and  wash  myself,  then  say  my  prayers,  and  next 
give  one  good  cock-crow,  and  capture  Ismail !” 
lu  due  time  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  attack 
commenced.  Twice  were  the  onsets  of  the  Rus- 
sians repulsed  by  the  raking  fire  of  the  enemy ; 
at  length,  however,  their  fury  prevailed,  and  the 
walls  were  scaled.  In  the  awful  slaughter  that 
ensued  33,000  Turks  were  killed  or  severely 
wounded,  and  10,000  besides  were  mside  prison- 
ers. The  laconic  and  impious  report  of  the  con- 
quest sent  to  the  empress  was  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  Suwarow : 

“ Praise  be  to  God,  and  praise  be  to  you  ; 

Ismail  is  taken ; Suwarow  is  there  !*’ 

Eight  days  were  occupied  in  burying  the  dead. 
The  only  share  in  the  spoil  claimed  by  this  self- 
denying  general  w^s  a horse,  to  supply  the  place 
of  one  which  he  had  lost  in  the  action. 

In  1794,  Suwarow  suppressed  a fresh  revolt 
of  the  unfortunate  Poles,  and,  ailcr  a series  of 
signal  victories,  took  possession  of  Warsaw.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Catherine  made  him  a 
field-marshal,  and  gave  him  a staff  of  command 
made  of  gold,  with  a wreath  of  jewels  in  the  form 
of  oak-leaves,  the  diamonds  alone  of  which  were 
valued  at  60,000  roubles.  The  honors  conferred 
by  despotic  authority,  however,  are  always  pre- 
carious, and  the  merest  caprice,  or  a momentaij 
impulse  of  passion  on  the  part  of  the  autocrat,  is 
often  sufficient  to  cause  the  sudden  disgrace  and 
banishment  of  a valuable  public  seiv'ant.  It  hap- 
pened so  in  the  case  of  Suwarow.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  long  and  eminent  services  wliich  he  had 
rendered  to  the  crown,  he  was,  in  a fit  of  petu- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  degreed 
from  his  high  position  and  sent  into  ignominious 
exile.  The  trivial  circumstance  which  led  to  his 
downfall  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows.  During 
Paul’s  quixotic  reformation  of  the  Russian  cos- 
tume, Suwarow  received  from  him  a package  of 
sticks,  as  models  of  the  tails  and  curls  which, 
with  the  addition  of  powder,  were  to  adorn  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Now  there  was  no- 
thing, perhaps,  to  which  the  brave  conqueror  of 
the  Turks  and  Poles  had  a more  inveterate  aver- 
sion than  foppery  ; he  accordingly  replied  to  the 
half-cracked  emperor’s  extraordinary  dispatch 
with  three  lines  of  doggrel,  which  may  be  thus 
freely  rendered : 

“ The  tails  have  not  the  hayonet’a  powers. 

The  curls  are  not  long  twenty-rours. 

The  barber’s  powder  is  not  ours.” 

These  sarcastic  lines  deeply  offended  Paul,  and 
he  banished  the  unfortunate  warrior- {X)et  to  his 
estate  at  Khantschausk.  On  receiving  this  un- 
just sentence,  the  old  general  assembled  his 
troops,  and  took  leave  of  them  in  an  address,  of 
which  this  is  the  conclusion : **  I do  not  despair,” 
said  he,  “ but  that  the  emperor,  our  common  fa- 
ther, will  one  day  relent,  in  consideration  of  mj 
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ago.  Then,  when  Snwarow  shall  reappear  among 
you,  he  will  resume  these  badges  (taking  all 
his  brilliant  orders),  which  he  leaves  you  as  a 
pledge  of  his  friendship,  and  as  a token  of  your 
remembrance.  You  will  not  forget  that  he  won 
them  in  the  victories  to  which  he  led  you.’'  At 
these  words  he  laid  them  on  the  drums  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  retired  amidst  the  tears  and  groans 
of  the  indignant  soldiery. 

This  presage  of  his  restoration  to  the  imperial 
favor  turned  out  to  be  correct.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  banishment,  and  the  sixty-ninth  of 
his  age,  the  menacing  condition  of  Europe,  over- 
run with  French  armies,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
enlist  his  services  once  more.  Accordingly,  while 
Suwarow  was  leading  an  almost  patriarchal  life 
on  his  retired  estate,  attending  to  agricultural 
matters,  arranging  the  disputes  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  love  affairs  of  his  peasantry,  and  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  church-bell  ringing,  an  official 
dispatch,  addressed  to  “ Field-marshal  Suwarow,” 
was  put  into  his  hands.  This  is  not  for  me,” 
he  said ; a field-marshal  is  at  the  head  of  armies : 
I am  nothing  but  an  old  soldier,  called  Suwarow 
and  he  returned  the  letter.  Some  days  later,  a 
similar  packet,  addressed  **  To  my  faithful  sub- 
ject, Suwarow,”  was  presented  to  him,  in  which, 
on  opening  H,  he  read : — “ I have  resolved  to 
send  you  into  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  his  ^a- 
je^ty,  the  emperor  and  king,  my  brother  and 
ally.  Suwarow  ha^  no  need  of  triumphs  nor  of 
laurels,  but  the  country  has  need  of  him,  and  my 
wishes  agree  with  those  of  Francis  II.,  who, 
having  conferred  on  you  the  supreme  command 
of  his  Italian'  army,  begs  you  to  accept  that  dig- 
nity. It  depe.^ds  on  Suwarow  alone  to  satisfy 
the  hopes  of  his  country,  and  the  desire  of  the 
emperor,  Paul  I.”  Suwarow,  with  the  intense 
aristocratic  feeling  of  a Russian  noble,  was  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  revolution- 
ary armies  of  France,  whom  he  hated  as  the  pro- 
pagators of  anarchy  and  irreligion,  and  gladly 
accepted  the  commission.  In  the  fervor  of  his 
emotion,  he  pressed  the  letter  to  his  heart  and  to 
his  wounds,  and  cried  aloud,  It  is  new  life  to 
me !” 

After  a solemn  thanksgiving  for  his  good  for- 
tune, the  fieldrmarshal  hastened  to  St.  Peters- 
burg  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  The  in- 
terview was  short  and  embarrassing — painful  to 
Suwarow,  and  humiliating  to  Paul.  Neither 
party  was  anxious  to  prolong  the  conference. 
The  former,  with  all  his  loyalty,  could  not  respect 
the  emperor ; and  the  latter  was  too  conscious 
of  his  own  injustice  ever  sincerely  to  forgive  the 
object  of  it.  But  little  time,  however,  was  lost 
in  gratulatiop  ; Suwarow  hurried  onward  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
honors  by  the  Emperor  F rancis  and  the  Austrian 
troops.  During  the  interview,  the  emperor  asked 
him  what  was  his  plan  of  operations.  **  I never 
make  any,  your  majesty,”  he  replied ; “ time, 
place,  and  circumstances  decide  me.”  “You 
must  have  sopae  plali,”  continued  Francis;  “I 
wish  to  know  it.”  Suwarow  smiled,  and  said, 
“ If  I had,  sire,  I should  not  tell  it ; your  majes- 


ty’s council  would  know  it  this  evening,  and  the 
enemy  to-morrow.”  To  this  point  the  veteran 
adhered  so  rigidly  that  the  emperor  was  compel- 
led to  yield  his  assent,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  members  of  the  war  council. 

Quitting  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
army,  he  arrived  at  Verona  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1799.  Here,  with  a full  knowledge  of  his  eccen- 
tricities, at  the  palace  prepared  for  his  reception 
the  mirrors  were  ordered  out  and  straw  was 
ordered  in.  A few  days  afterward,  he  advanced 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  armies,  near 
Valeggio,  where  the  Russian  contingent  of  22,000 
men  was  to  join  them.  The  result  of  this  formid- 
able coalition  of  the  continental  powers  against 
the  aggressions  of  France  is  too  well  known  to 
the  student  of  history  to  need  description  in  this 
place.  By  a series  of  rapid  and  brilliant  engage- 
ments, as  will  be  remembered,  the  republican 
troops  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  After  these  successes  Suwarow  led 
his  brave  troops  through  the  Alps  by  the  St. 
Gothard  pass,  in  which  celebrated  march  they 
had  to  force  their  way  through  some  of  the  finest 
divisions  of  the  French  retreating  army,  whose 
artillery  and  musketry  swept  the  narrow  defiles 
and  ledge-paths  along  which  the  Russians  passed. 
After  enduring  incredible  hardships,  and  losses 
from  famine,  fire,  cold,  and  exhaustion,  the 
spectral  remnant  of  this  intrepid  band  arrived  at 
their  destination  on  the  appointed  day.  Great 
was  the  mortification  and  indignation  of  Suwarow 
however,  to  find  that  all  the  columns  and  divisions 
which  were  to  have  been  there  to  join  him,  were 
defeated  and  scattered — 'a  disaster  the  culpability 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who,  contrary  to  previous  ar- 
rangements withdrew  his  army  from  Switzerland 
before  the  terrible  passage  had  been  completed  or 
even  commenced,  and  thus  left  the  Russians  to 
be  remorselessly  sacrificed  by  the  French  who 
vastly  outnumbered  them. 

This  treachery  led  to  a rupture  between  the 
old  marshal  and  the  conceited  young  archduke, 
and  a refusal  to  expose  his  shattered  army  to 
any  fresh  perils  until  he  had  received  orders  from 
his  imperial  master.  These  orders  when  obtained, 
commanded  the  immediate  return  of  the  army. 
Suwarow,  therefore,  with  a small  suite,  preceded 
it ; but,  on  reaching  Cracow,  he  fell  dangerously 
ill.  Paul  sent  his  own  physician  to  attend  him ; 
and,  to  cheer  him,  intimated  that  a grand  military 
triumphal  ceremony  was  preparing  for  him.  But, 
alas ! for  the  fickleness  of  worldly  honors  and 
distinctions  ! while  he  yet  lay  in  deep  affliction 
on  the  road,  his  enemies  were  intriguing  for  his 
disgrace,  and  so  successfully,  it  seems,  that  the 
autocrat  had  his  fall  from  the  imperial  favor  .pro- 
claimed at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  his 
service. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  crued  blow  all 
the  sufferings  of  the  aged  warrior  were  aggra- 
vated. He  pressed  on,  however,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg^ which  he  entered  at  nightfall.  Instead  of 
being  borne  to  the  imperial  palace  he  was  taken 
to  his  nephew’s  hotel,  which  he  never  left  alive. 
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A few  friends  here  visited  him  in  secret.  With 
the  mockery  of  a heartless  despotism,  the  relent- 
ing Paul  sent  a messenger  to  him  the  day  before 
his  death,  to  signify  that  his  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously disposed  to  grant  any  request  the  expir- 
ing generalissimo  might  wish  to  present.  The 
message  roused  him  for  a time ; and,  after  enum- 
erating the  favors  he  had  received  from  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  he  concluded  by  asking  that  a 
portrait  of  that  empress,  which  he  had  always 
worn,  might  be  buried  with  him  in  his  tomb,  and 
remain  forever  fastened  to  his  heart.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  died,  and  his  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  15,000  of  his  soldiers  accom- 
panying his  body  to  the  grave. 

This  great  general  was  as  singular  and  unique 
in  person  as  in  character.  He  was  miserably 
thin,  and  only  five  feet  one  inch  in  height.  A 
large  mouth ; a pug  nose ; eyes  commonly  half 
closed,  though  when  dilated  in  battle,  terribly 
expressive  ^ a few  gray  side-locks,  brought  over 
the  top  of  a bald  crown,  and  a small  unpowdered 
queue ; the  whole  surmounted  by  a three-corner- 
ed felt  hat,  ornamented  with  green  fringe ; com- 
pleted the  picture  of  Field-marshal  Suwarow.  By 
severe  exercise,  cold  baths,  and  frugal  diet,  in 
which  he  always  shared  his  soldiers'  fare,  he 
kept  himself  even  to  old  age  in  a vigorous  state 
of  health.  He  slept  on  a bed  of  straw  or  hay, 
covered  simply  by  a light  blanket.  He  had  a 
philosophical  contempt  of  dress,  and  might  often 
have  been  seen  drilling  his  men  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  It  was  only  during  the  severest  weather 
that  he  wore  cloth,  his  outer  garments  being 
usually  of  white  serge  turned  up  with  green. 
One  of  his  greased  slouching  boots  he  usually 
dispensed  with,  having  his  kneeband  unbi^oned 
and  his  stocking  about  his  heel. 

In  camp,  Suwarow’s  habits  were  very  eccen- 
tric. Always  on  the  alert,  he  often  arose  at  mid- 
night, and  welcomed  the  first  soldier  he  saw 
moving  with  a piercing  imitation  of  the  crowing 
of  a cock,  in  compliment  to  his  early  rising.  He 
seldom  took  off  his  clothes  at  night ; but,  as  he 
once  remarked,  when  he  got  lazy  and  wanted  to 
sleep  comfortably,  he  would  take  off  one  spur.” 
When  he  did  undress,  however,  buckets  of  water 
were  thrown  over  him  before  he  again  put  on  his 
clothes.  To  impress  on  his  children  (as  he  called 
his  soldiers)  the  duty  of  implicit  obedience,  his 
aids-de-oamp  were  accustomed  to  interrupt  his 
dinner  or  his  doze  with,  *^You  must  eat  no 
more;”  or,  “You  must  walk.”  “WTiy!”  he 
would  answer,  in  afifected  surprise ; by  whose 
order  1”  “ By  that  of  Field-marshal  Suwarow," 

was  the  reply.  “ Ah ! he  must  be  obeyed,"  was 
the  laughing  and  submissive  rejoinder.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  his  arm  raised  to  strike  a soldier, 
when  an  officer  boldly  exclaimed,  “ The  field- 
marshal  has  commanded  that  no  one  shall  give 
way  to  passion,"  he  then  at  once  desisted,  say- 
ing, “ What  the  field-marshal  orders,  Suwarow 
obeys.”  Few  indulgences  were  allowed  to  his 
soldiers,  whom  he  strove  to  make  as  hardy  as 
himself.  If  he  went  into  a house,  when  the  army 
bivouacked,  he  frequently  ordered  away  the 


doors  and  windows.  “lam  not  cold  nor  afraid,** 
he  would  say ; and  the  soldiers,  who  laughed  as 
they  obeyed  the  order,  would  try  to  brave  the 
cold  like  “ their  father."  When  provisions  were 
scarce}  he  not  unfrequently  met  the  difficulty  by 
ordering  a general  fast,  which,  as  he  scrupulously 
kept  it  himself,  was  cheerfully  acquiesc^  in  by 
the  men.  His  ordinary  marches  are  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  campaigning.  In 
Poland,  in  1769,  his  force  marched  300  miles  in 
12  days,  and  as  much  in  1771,  fighting  almost 
every  second  day. 

Suwarow  always  manifested  a contempt  for 
court  sycophants— a propensity  that  sometimes 
placed  his  conduct  in  rather  a ludicrous  light 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  being  called  to  court  by 
Catherine,  people  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
crowded  round  him,  full  of  professions  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship ; he  speedily  disentangled 
himself  frenn  them  to  walk  up  to  a dirty  stove- 
heater,  and,  embracing  him,  requested  his  esteem 
and  countenance.  “ I am  on  new  ground  here,** 
he  remarked ; “ and  they  tell  me  every  one  ai 
court  may  be  dangerous."  On  a subsequent  oc- 
casion the  emperor  sent  to  bhn  Count  dc  Kutai- 
joff,  a menial  Turk  whom  he  had  ennobled ; and 
Suwarow,  turning  to  his  attendant,  thus  addressed 
him : “ Iwan,  you  see  this  nobleman ; he  has 
been  what  you  are : he  is  now  a count,  and  wears 
orders.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  near  the 
person  of  our  gracious  sovereign ; but  behave 
well,  Iwan — who  knows  what  you  may  come  to 
be!" 

With  all  his  roughness  and  want  of  couTen- 
tional  polish,  there  was  much  afifectionatencss  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  warrior.  He  was  also  re- 
markably free  from  all  selfishness  and  covetous- 
ness ; while  occasionally,  when  he  had  the  means 
of  gratifying  it,  his  generosity  was  princely.  Hs 
accepted  no  lands  from  Catherine  until  alter  he 
had  children ; and  when  she  was  distributing 
favors  at  Kresneutschouk,  and  asked  him,  “ Do 
you  want  nothing,  general!"  “Nothing,  your 
majesty,"  he  replied ; “ unless  you'll  order  me 
my  lodging-money" — a few  roubles.  One  illus- 
tration of  his  generosity  must  suffice,  and  with 
that  we  close  this  meagre  sketch.  In  1796  he 
made  an  application  to  Catherine,  through  his 
son-in-law,  ZoubofT,  in  favor  of  a deser\  ing 
cer.  Zouboff  neglected  the  business,  and  So- 
warow  wrote  to  him ; “ I see  my  request  was 
ill-timed.  I have  given  an  estate  to  the  officer. 
I shall  always  do  thus.  Rich  as  we  arc  by  the 
bounty  of  the  empress,  it  is  but  right  that  we 
should  share  our  fortune  with  those  who  serve 
her  well.” 


THE  GHOST  OF  A LOVE  STORY. 

IN  an  excursion  I once  made  in  Brittany,  I ^ 
rived  one  evening  at  the  little  town  of  Ponte- 
ven  in  Lower  Cornwall — for  Cornwall  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel — with  all  its  Torj,  Tres^ 
and  PenSy  as  well  on  the  French  as  on  the  En- 
glish land,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  two 
countries  of  Great  and  Little  Britain  were  onoo 
united. 
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It  waB  a beautiful  summer,  and  the  charming  After  this,  the  ruins  were  never  visited  by  night; 

country  in  that  point  of  projecting  land  between  but  occasionally  it  happened  that  a stranger,  com- 
the  Bay  of  Douamenez  and  the  iidet  of  Benodet,  ing  from  a distance,  would  have  to  cross  the 
had  never  looked  more  smiling  and  agreeable,  lower  part  of  the  hill,  which  the  castle  crowned, 
I was  on  my  way  to  Quimper,  the  capital  of  the  and,  if  he  looked  up  from  the  marshy  lake  into 
district,  and  need  not  have  ventured  on  such  which  drains  all  the  water  from  the  heights  round 
fare  as  the  very  shabby  inn  offered ; but  I had  a about,  and-  which  is  one  of  the  most  dismal, 
fancy  to  stop  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  dreary-looking  spots  in  the  neighborhood,. he  was 
visiting  the  ruins  of  a castle  lyhich  I had  ob-  sure  to  see,,  mounting  the  hill  and  advancing 
served  on  my  way,  crowning  a hill  rising  above  slowly  to  the  chief  entrance  to  the  castle,  a fw- 
a village  called  Nizon,  a short  walk  from  Pontaven.  neral  procession  conducting  a bier  covered  with 
As  I was  well  aware  that  to  view  a ruin  aright,  a white  cloth,  and  having  four  tapers  at  the  cot- 
one  should  *‘go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight,’’  ners,  just  as  is  usual  on  the  coffin. of  a young 
and  the  moon  being- then  **  in  her  highest  noon,”  girl.  This  would  enter  the  castle  gate  and  dis- 
1 meditated  an  excursion  with  my  companions  appear. 

' — one  of  whom  was  a Breton  bom,  and  the  other  Others  have  heard,  as  they  passed  under  the 
a brisk  little  native  of  Normandy — to  the  Castle  walls,  the  sound  of  weeping  and  lamenting,  and 
of  Rustefan,  as  soon  as  our  supper  had  a lit-  sometimes  of  a low  melancholy  singing,  and  havo 
tie  restored  us  after  a day’s  journey  over  bad  been  witnesses  to  the  appearance  on  the  walls 
roads.  of  a female  figure,  as  of  a very  young  girl,  dressed 

The  walk  was  extremely  pretty  thrcmgh  deep  in  a robe  of  green  satin  strewn  with  golden 
shaded  lanes,  across  which  the  clear  rays  of  the  fiowers,  who  walks  mournfully  along  uttering 
moonlight  danced  as  they  escaped  through  the  sighs  and  sobs,  and  occasionally  singing  in  a 
leaves,  stirred  by  a soft  breeze.  We  soon  reach-  tearful  voice,  words  which  no  one  has  been  able 
ed  the  village,  and  mounted  the  steep  hill,  at  the  to  comprehend. 

highest  point  of  which  rose  the  numerous  walls  My  Breton  friend,  to  whom  all  the  legends  of 
and  towers  of  what  must  once  have  been  a his  country  were  familiar,  finding  that  I was  in- 
large  castle.  In  what  had  been  the  inner  court  terested  in  the  account  of  these  apparitions  of  the 
the  ground  was  covered  with  soft  turf;  where,  castle,  thus  satisfied  my  longing  to  know  how  the 
formerly,  the  vUlage  fkes  and  dances  were  belief  could  have  arisen  of  these  appearances  of 
held.  monk  and  lady. 

One  night,  a merry  party  of  young  people  I suppose  it  was  to  give  a gloomier  horror  to 
were  dancing  on  this  green,  and  had  not  yet  the  legend  that  our  friends  the  peasants  of  Nizcin 
ceased,  when  the  clock  of  the  chapel  of  Nizon  fixed  upon  a monk  for  their  ghost.  The  fact  is» 
tolled  twelve.  Exactly  at  that  moment,  although  it  is  a priest  who  appears,  with  shaven  head  and 
the  weather  had  been  beautiful  until  then,  for  it  brilliant  eyes;  one  of  those  whom  you  may  meet 
was  a warm  sunpimer,  a sudden  chili  came  over  any  day  in  the  parish ; indeed,  the  real  hero  of 
all,  the  moon  became  obscured,  and  the  wind  the  tale  filled  that  very  office.  You  may  havo 
rose  in  sharp  gusts  which  violently  shook  the  observed  two  names  frequently  repeated  over  the 
thick  ivy  garlands  on  the  wall.  The  party  stopped  shops,  both  in  the  village  below  and  at  Pontaven 
in  the  midst  of  their  dance,  for  every  one  had  — ^both  Naour  and  Flecher  are  common  here- 
felt  the  influence  of  the  change,  and,  as  the  sky  abouts ; the  first  are  extremely  proud  of  their 
grew  darker  and  the  wind  louder,  they  clung  to  name,  for  it  proves  them  to  be  descendants  of  the 
each  other  in  actual  fear.  Presently  those  who  once  powerful  lord  of  the  castle  of  Rustefan,  in 
had  courage  to  look  round  them  were  aware  days  when  lords  were  people  who  had  the  com- 
that,  gazing  at  them  from  the  pointed  ruined  mand  of  ail  the  country  and  all  the  peasants 
window  of  the  donjon,  stood  a figure  in  the  dress  within  their  ken.  As  for  Flecher,  it  was  neiKr 
of  a monk  with  a shaven  crown  and  hollow  ius-  more  illustrious  than  it  is  now,  yet  it  is  connected 
trous  eyes.  As  the  Great  Revolution  had  long  with  the  history  of  these  old  ruins  as  much  as  the 
since  cleared  the  country  of  monasteries,  and  as  other. 

no  monk  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  locality  ex-  *^The  peasants  of  Brittany  are  very  ambitious 
cept  in  a picture,  the  general  astonishment  was  that  their,  sons  should  enter  the  church : it  re- 
great.  The  terror  increased  when  the  figure,  moves  them  from  evil  habits  and  hard  labor,  it 
slowly  moving  firom  the  window,  reappeared  at  gives  them  education  and  a certain  superiority 
a lower  one,  as  if  descending  the  broken  stair,  which  every  mother  wishes  her  child  to  attain : 
'and  finally  was  seen  to  emerge  from  beneath  the  moreover,  in  their  opinion,  it  secures  them  heaven^ 
stone  portal  into  the  interrupted  moonlight,  and  and  provides  prayers  for  their  kindred,  and  if  tho 
appeared — still  fixing  his  lustrous  eyes  upon  priest  should  happen  to  turn  out  a saint,  the  whole 
them — to  be  advancing.  With  a general  cry  of  family  is  made  immortal  in  fame, 
terror,  and  with  a rapidity  which  only  fear  could  **  Marie  Flecher,  a widow  with  an  only  son, 
give,  all  rushed  toward  the  opposite  entrwee,  lived  at  Pontaven,  and,  every  time  her  pretty 
and,  nearly  falling  over  each  other  in  their  eager-  little  boy  Ivan  came  home  from  the  hills  after 
ness  to  escape,  darted  from  the  castle  and  n^e  tending  the  flocks  of  the  farmer  who  employed 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  him,  she  sighed  to  think  that  so  promising  a cbikl 
nor  stopped  until  they  had  regained  the  cot-  should  have  no  better  occupation.  As  he  grew 
tages.  older,  her  regret  increased,  until  at  last  she  be- 
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came  quite  unhappy,  and  imparted  to  her  son  her 
desire  that  he  should  go  to  school  at  Quimper  and 
study  to  be  a priest,  instead  of  wasting  his  time 
in  keeping  sheep,  and  dancing  and  flirting  with 
the  young  girls  of  the  village.  ‘ This  is  not  a life 
for  you,*  she  said.  ^ I have  had  a dream,  in  which 
the  Blessed  Virgin  directed  me  to  dedicate  you 
to  her  service : she  hates  idleness  and  ignorance, 
and  you  must  go  to  the  good  father  at  Quimper, 
who  will  give  you  an  education  for  nothing.  Y ou 
will  first  become  a c/erc,  then  a priest,  have  a 
salary,  be  able  to  keep  your  poor  mother  when 
she  can  work  no  longer,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of 
your  father.’ 

**  * But,’  said  Ivan,  laughing  and  carel^ing  her, 
for  he  was  very  gay,  ‘ I don’t  want  to  be  either  a 
priest  or  a monk ; I have  lost  my  heart  to  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  parish.’ 

Marie  started  and  looked  disturbed : < This 

will  not  do,  Ivan,’  she  said ; * you  are  too  poor 
for  that.  You  must  leave  your  sheep  and  the 
young  girls,  and  come  with  me  to  Quimper  to 
learn  to  be  something  more  than  a clown,  and  to 
gain  heaven  by  becoming  a priest.  You  shall 
study,  and  shall  be  a clerc.^ 

**  The  most  beautiful  girls  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  the  daughters  of  the  lord  of  the 
Castle  of  Rustefan,  whose  name  was  Naour,  and 
whose  lady  was  the  godmother  of  Ivan  Flecher : 
no  one  could  look  at  any  one  else  when  these 
young  ladies  came  down  on  their  white  ponies  to 
the  Pardon  of  Pontaven,  clattering  along  the 
stony  street,  and  dressed  in  green  silk,  with  gold 
chains  round  their  necks.  They  were  all  hand* 
some ; but  the  youngest,  Genevieve,  was  far  be* 
yond  the  others,  and  every  body  at  Pontaven  said 
she  was  in  love  with  the  handsomest  young  man 
of  the  village,  and  he  was  Ivan  Flecher,  who  was 
now  a clcrcj  studying  for  the  priesthood. 

“ It  was  at  the  Pardon  of  Pontaven  that  Gene- 
vieve and  Ivan  met,  only  for  a moment,  after  his 
absence  at  the  school  of  Quimper.  * Ivan,’  said 
the  young  girl  to  him,  * I have  had  four  lovers 
who  were  clercsj  and  each  of  them  has  become  a 
priest : the  last  of  them  is  named  Ivan  Flecher, 
and  he  intends  to  break  my  heart.’ 

**  The  young  lady  rode  on,  and  Ivan  did  not 
dare  to  reply,  for  it  had  been  arranged,  without 
his  consent  being  asked,  that  he  was  to  take 
holy  orders.  On  the  day  when  he  was  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  being  received  into  the 
church,  he  passed  the  village  castle,  and  there 
was  the  beautiful  Genevieve  sitting  at  the  gate 
embroidering  a chalice  cloth  in  gold  thread.  She 
looked  up  as  he  passed,  and  said,  * Ivan  Flecher, 
if  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  you  will  not  receive 
orders,  because  of  all  that  you  have  said  to  me 
in  former  days.’ 

“ * I can  not  withdraw  now,’  replied  he,  turn- 
ing as  pale  as  death,  * for  I should  be  called  per- 
jured.’ 

“‘You  have  then  forgotten,’  said  Genevieve, 
‘all  that  has  been  said  between  us  two;  you 
have  lost  the  ring  I gave  you  the  last  time  we 
danced  together!’ 


“ ‘ No,’  replied  he,  trembling ; ‘ but  God  has 
taken  it  from  me.’ 

“ ‘ Ivan  Flecher !’  cried  the  young  girl  in  ac- 
cents of  despair,  ‘hear  me!  Return!  AH  I 
possess  is  yours.  I will  follow  you  to  any  fate. 

I wUl  become  a peasant  hke  you,  and  work  like 
you.  If  you  will  not  listen  to  me,  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  bring  me  the  sacrament,  for  my  life 
is  ended.’ 

“ ‘ Alas ! alas !’  sobbed  Ivan,  * I have  no  pow- 
er to  follow  you ; I am  in  the  fetters  of  Heaven ; 

I am  held  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and  milst  be- 
come a priest !’ 

“ It  was  not  likely  that  the  father  of  the  beau- 
tiful Genevieve  should  favor  their  loves.  He  was 
therefore  extremely  glad  when  he  found  that  the  ’ 
handsome  young  clerc  had  taken  orders,  and  re- 
ceived him  in  the  most  fnendly  manner  when  be 
came  to  the  oastle  to  beg  that  he  would  assist  at 
his  first  mass.  The  favor  was  inunediatdy 
granted  with  a promise  that  his  godmother,  the 
Lady  Naour,  should  be  the  first  to  put  an  oflfering 
into  the  plate. 

“ But  on  the  day  when  Ivan  was  to  say  bis 
first  mass,  there  was  a sad  confusion  in  the 
church ; he  began  it  well  enough,  but  faltered 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  burst  into  a violent  flood 
of  tears,  so  that  his  book  was  as  if  water  had 
flowed  over  h.  A sudden  cry  was  heard  in  the 
church,  and  a girl  with  her  hair  disheveled,  and 
with  fiantic  gestures,  rushed  up  the  aisle,  in 
sight  of  every  one,  and  throwing  Jierself  on  her 
knees  at  the  feet  of  the  young  priest,  cried  out : 

“ ‘ In  the  name  of  Heaven,  stop ! You  have 
killed  me!’ 

“ When  they  lifted  her  from  the  pavement, 
where  Ivan  Fllcher  had  fallen  in  a fit,  the  beau- 
tiful Genevieve  was  dead. 

“ Ivan,  who  had  sacrificed  his  love  to  the 
prayers  of  his  mother,  recovered  after  a time, 
and  rose  in  the  church;  but  he  never  smiled 
again ; ahd  the  only  recreation  he  ever  allowed 
himself,  was  to  wander  about  the  gardens  of  the 
castle,  where,  unknown  to  her  parents,  he  had 
been  formerly,  before  he  went  to  Quimper  to 
study,  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  young  lady  of 
Naour.  He  passed  most  of  his  time  when  dis- 
engaged from  his  duties,  in  praying  on  her  tomb. 
Some  years  afterward,  he  was  found  one  morn- 
ing lying  there,  dead ; embracing  the  stone  which 
covered  her  remains. 

“ A ballad  relating  the  history  of  these  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  was  composed  in  Breton,  and  is 
still  popular,  both  in  Treguier  and  in  Cornwall, 
and  those  who  have  heard  it,  do  not  doubt  that 
the  spectres  occasionally  seen  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Rustefan,  are  those  of  Ivan  and 
Genevieve.” 

I passed  some  hours  of  a beautiful  moonlight 
night,  after  listening  to  this  legend,  in  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy  ; but,  except  the  lustrous  ey€^s  of 
a large  gray  owl,  nothing  startled  me  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  towers;  and,  except  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  breeze,  no  sound  disturbed  the  Md- 
itode. 
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TES  STATES, 

PUBLIC  attifnuon  Kat  i»e#B  n«iniy  ditvct^ddur^ 
ini?  inomh  Ujr  the  jlisciiaaion  wmI  Action 

the  U/vtkfd  SinJeji  Senate  on  the  bill  (ot  the  or- 
f anientinn  oC the  Nebraska  and  K Anyaa  Toriitoriesv 
rcjiotted  by  Mr.  VoxxajLm,  oi  which  we.  far*  out- 
Uflo  in  onr  B.bOQ»d  for  Mt/eh.  Cn  ibc  MtK  of  l**nbr 
U»e  wae  wjntinwod  hy 

of  Tejcae,  who  epokv^  in  16  thei>Ui>  pfi  the 

fruund  ihM  it  onjuet  iQW^a^ 

Temtocyj  and  in  vi^aiton  of  p1e<%e»  fepi'Aindly 
grrrsti  to  ihfini^;  nnii  that  it  to  iviarAl 

this;  MiMoiirt  Comxvmjni^v  which  he  eniwudemi 
epuntiy  in  goori  failh  Iiomid  to 
.xn^UiB.  . tfi*on  th«;  cunelhiibAji^  the 

eincntbnfat  i.>ifpted  by  Mx.  dedarija^  lh« 

^{ijjrfo^  •Cnropnimiaa  to  .Inbpei^tiirfe 
Wi«»  adopted  by  a vbtef  of  .Sdr  tn  fi. 
f9Se;ht‘d  an  idiUn^jU?  tli®  one 

t|ie. 

On  tlu?  i()ti>  rM  r.r;  iMAi'r  4iwfe'vll;iebgth  in-jw'i-jiiport' 
of  Ibc  hilh  eoutendini^  tbrd  the  ^onlh  ought  to  enjoy 
lijc  fighi . of  carry ui|f  lljcrr  ptopf  xly  ^to  ue^  thrju 
toxica^  and  that  could  he  nd  sueb  ofimpuct, 
binding  <>itmgreis»,fornlli*nje>  as  M v&«</uri  Com- 
prouiaa  is  daymad  tu  tve.  On  the  ITth  Mj,  iSfeWani 
npoLe  at  ieo^b  Againet  ihiibiU,  i^Vrjftg  xm  hjsdojrieal 
sketch  pr  ihe  w^cmeiit  of  the  .an,d  ihe^ 

cirrumstwccM  wbp*K  led  to  the  adoptwn  of  tlm  M is* 
suoti  Cnmpn»aii«ia4  injist  ing  that  jbj  whoru.it 
was  ndoptad  poj^t  \Q  biihe.f^^  iq  lia  pfws:  isions^  es- 
pecially ns  they  had  jeapeyi  thcjf  satire  of  tftb  ben- 
sfits  to  be  deri Wd  from- it;  And  y ing  eocet^tiy glj 

to  the  inajiDu«  arg^uments  w^ch  h^ 
in  its  au}>pi:*yfc.  Jfe  called  upon  Senator*  fTtcm  tlm 
slarctKildiJ^g  to  i’»umui^^  ihu  efft?t*i  upbn  1 

iheu  own  pecuioo  ihteR*stai,  ns  wr  it  A«  upon  the  t 
cottfttjy  at  lorge,  of  tlte  piissacc  of  this  bill.  if^;'“ 
predicted  that  it  would  renew*  insteiui  bf 
by^UjUion  on  vhf:  aaljjtHJt  of  staf cr5<  and  lhat  the- 
atni^lo  lietween>>»Ciioi,h  and  i^lavery  would  inovr- 
itahly  be  ebnttnued  until  coo  or  ihe  other  should  i<e 
hoittpeiled  to  yield.  Aftex  s^tcbing  the  r^pid  in- 


publio  action.  Ha  then  bs^ined  in  dclnil  ii\e 
acguincnts  used  in  dalcn*c  pf  iUo  bill,  nmi  closed  by 
dec! aring  his  hied  faith  in  the  bit imate  uni ven»al 
triumph  uf  JustjCer  nhd  frcetlorn.  On  the  23d*  Mr. 
Toombs  of  Geotg/a  spoke  iii  fuvorof  the  bill,  caij' 
tending  Uiat  it  was  Wbihi  just,  and 

ought  Ip  be  adopted-r-tb^  it  hf»flrcc*3VvC*<lthA  04V,u>* 
OBcent  sppitiVttl  of nina{e*?4  t>VntictH&ofAbo 
sr^atlmcnt  of  the  Uh  Sutci?,  ohd  a n#  itoV  % 

n dijparttiei!  ik^^in  ibe  axiuretitl^Uc^  of  c^jUntry^; 
He  w US  folio w4d  by  Me.  fintler  of  ^bHlh  Odroiihti, 
who'  nrgpd  that  tbo  hlt^semr)  GomjjroSiiiso  oUgUt  to 
bn  fcpealed— that  if  ftot  ViblMed  it  Ua  tot 

Timtrc^ecns  io  thejSon^  w \hc  Hciifk^hd 
it  wail  nev^  f passed  by  auihoHiT,  nud 

whM  pniyf  submirto^  uv  South  yaaSiilb 

ing  to  'majre  Any  fdr  lh»  sake  nf  harmony 

and  ibftl  )sif.lu)t|gh  the  pwsprit  biU  coutsLhed  pwins- 
tone  which  be  did  tu>t  appfiiv'A^  it  WB»:«*\n?f0rly[.^^^^ 
ihil  he  winUd  sxipport  it.  On  Uro  ^enaior 

i?«85  apoko  tbp  bdi;  Msettmg  that  all.  puli ri^ 
sdVerc^nVy  ov'ef  the  Teitilotics  belonged  to  the  pcb. 
pie  thereof  imd  not  to  -lpWiigro«;>«d  dehy^ 
Souihfim  stayebolderf  ba^  the  fight  to  fiany^  to 
alttves  inlo  irew  t«rwtWy,,  |£e  dpcWcfd  his  tiniri^Vr 
lion  to  rote  for  the  blUv  aJtlwu^b  lie  m*toy 

of  it«  ‘prorhi!»m!S..  . SenAtdtS;  Owijicf  And  .ftre^bpad 
of  PpnnsylvAiiia  j^ke  in  support  of  us  <!id 

also  Mr.  Thoinpson  pr  bri  tbf.  “S^h. 

Dn  the  1st  irf  Marrh  M r.  X^lsyton  sjiokf  at  length, 
reheHyatog  the  actorii  of  l^Stl  on  thx?  CompromisiJ 
Bdj^  timalf  fot  the  piirpusn  of  showing  that  at 
ihar  llmu  the^  N;oftb  h«t!  violntod  the  prinuiples 
of  tlws  Missotori  Cb»hprpmi«ic,  and  Uiat  they*  criuld 
Aol  noir,  thwforCj  feprt'sgerit  tjlfetii  Oa  binding 
ihs  SixuUu.  Fur  jfiini>»plXhc  sau)  he  hi?lic*otl 
timt  pc.Vid  bp  unetynehttttnm^^^^  and  would  V>ie 
(or  rts  fcpf.'Al.  He  iltoiiant  ihsi  the  Tetotofy  of 
^V<rA*k^  d**}  nt  presifud  such  a ;C0T- 

pryitided  fpr  it  by  thbs  .lnlh  ift' 
was  Cp{y<nw:<i  to  giyiug  the  inUabitAirty  o T^crri- 
b/ry  tegiiklht^  the  subi'C'Ct  pf  slayeryv 

ami  t Wight  (hey  sho^d  I»e  prphibtted  frdmlonC^^^ 
the  »ul>)ect  at'  all  anlil  the  orgpni^inn  of  s StaW 


/tjfbasr  IMiputaiion  at  the  JNVith*  he  exprewd ^hft  2d  an  i^xeitod  'thpiidf^  fock 
bplidf  that  the  pnweys  ufvflavWy  could  riot  keep  4 plaCa^  tuminy.  on  tho  parr  mdt^iduul 

wUh  it.juid  tliat  in  spitAofall  ilu?  effort* m«do  j attos  b>td  <n»ken  ip  to  the  hill*  in  tbp  course 


for  rispcf|vftuaubn.  It  toust  sveniiMilly  yield  H>  the 
advanceihciit  oi  uidtj^eiial  freertom  On  the  iOfh, 
Mr.  Pt'titopf  Indiana  Sfwkii' m 8U^»port  of  the  bill, 
tirgtng-  the  aH^ute  and.  hopeless  inferiority  of  ths 
nfgjto  f*co<  Artd-tou^bUnscifjUcat  noceswuy  of  keepiiig 


of  which  Mt»  Badg^^r  urged  ih^t  ha  friends  ghould 
reject  every  amentfiaent  tkta,  ha  pferpd  by 
Mr  Chaser  or  by  those  who  held  the  saras  yic.wa 
copcer aing  shh w hMrb  he  w;is  known  to  hmur- 
\ tain:  ADcf  thin  di^bate  was  vsWed  tlie  voto  wxasr 


them  iU  alavc/y,  and  udvcesiii\^  thp  rejieul  of  thf?  j luken,  nnd  iht  UOfondment  olTpyt^d  by  .Mr.  Cbaac 
HiAsauri  Comprtignise  as  npeussufy  to  nn  ! wjto  b>'  a voto  of  lU  to  38.  M r.  Baiigec 


contotuiejiV  ht  dfipwhio^;  ^ l\i»d 

feU  orer  the  Mn  €a.\i«  mudu  a 

lirhif  topljf.  . Oh  the  pt'  klasis^^^, 

chusrtiA  :jptik/t  at  length ivgp’»nr.t  tht'  bill*;  #ann . 
fbat  iiw  of  )ho  AlrnyUri  Coai^hijJfihix  Wniiid 

she.  a bneuicb  d^mbbe  hihtotylh^ 

yhihy.  its  iundh^,  ^dis^hcthr  a*  a ’ftCimphiiit  bpivTCj^h  ■ 
tto5  ^lirth-  and  Sbhthf^rUiH  uppeni/hg  A^nihhtly 
SftfihidM  ffona  tJi^  i^uUti>e.rn  State*  itot  to  it; 


Ho  w»?ai  «n  to  Ahoisf*  by  wiptodj?  cftoitons,  UAi 
; .hvft  Wash  'and  uxCxh^/|^^ 

toft  oogi toll  fyt&ipfS,  vt^o  looked  «ehd>  ‘ ’$hCtotdry’/jiihd  Judges  eloctit^  by  th«  peC'plh  v>rVhA 


jjftihf  yiiibhr  jifutoctiag^^  ox- 

yimbflhhug  hia.rrr^  Thu  wns  carried  35  to  0-  Mr. 
Etopgios'  to  nmeml  *0  as  to  strike  oytl  toe 

fitorisi^.giVvpg  Corigress  powcj  ta  diaapprovo  itic- 
Icjii-daiton  of  Ihc  l^eiritiiry,  and  sti  as  ru  enable  a 
tweVrth tola  Vote  IP  orermlu  the  Gh^iUtoto^'ii  VCto 
This  %hs  teatried.  Mt,  Clnytim  trhrvnd  to  sinK^ 
oht  toh  perniitUng  aUenh  Vo  lihld 

and  to  Vato  vu  the.  election  of  olHcni?  xn‘;  T^tir.  - 
it  was  n^*!’d  to,  Ayes 
OhisO  hlfetod  iio  ainendmenr  malting  th«r 


il>  forward  to  wh^hlk^^ry  h^  T^rritotyi  w hi'eb  ^\^  rojoewd  jiy  a voto  pf  10  to  30. 

sjtjhl^shcd,  tohl3^Wk^ttoto«v»d  to  vi^.W  to  then  offerca  au  amondtuhiU  irmludum 
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the  iHo  TerntorMht  ufnd*^^  oiganitniii^t  »rjp»f 
ibftt  Otd  coiidiujcm  d<*  the  couniiy  did  not  Acquire 
the  fi^ubrt^Kni&^t)  <0$  two  goyensrocttb.  After  a 
«r^bt  di^ca^aioi^  ihe  ainendmeo^  '•rua  jm* 

Jeirtf«U  AyV'a 

pwi.^  to  ^hf^  JScuaUy * a<^|iaTale  toU*  "wrat 
jmlleti  fo>T  ameiidiireAt  &^clQdj32e..alie.ii« 

tpotuj^.  Which  w.a^^  ddactirred  ita  by  a^roie  of  ib 
i»a  Crtl  joWjliy  ^ 

- XtriiiMinv  Bii<1|i;viy  B«b» 

. ‘3*hid,  Brpd^iul/b<H>^  Ihulcr,  riRtvawi,  t>ijit>n, 
JSy^tiU  iifiRirirv  iidiiirmi, 

M^ftdh^  pfiaif  JSebMUttU,  bbdWL 
.tv' j DtMjfie WWla. j liodge pf  Ivwr,. 

Hatnijd,  Jon<W  of  liirPF^i 
/4y(rt«s»  ToPeu,  ^Vlm»^  rf^t4>  Sty^anl, 

Stutrt,  Sdmrtcr,  ^ad«>’W«l*jfcT^  ^VilUam*. 

Oo  Xhc  3d  Mr.  Bfiil  of  nuide  a spotch  in 

pppo^ti^rv  iA  tKh-  btU,  ivk>c!»  Ha  thought  vs’Ati  whoUy 
WttiuH^ertafyt,  Titbtfc  were  Uiieb  hundred  wdhooa 
of  pf  land  in  tWb  Terriloae^V«^Ufi<^*«!»H  to  9bj>r 
port  an’  caipihc'.  Tlio  hidj.^a^  ik  that  hotl 

’heiefi  guarntdi^  a hiirtife  he  waa  c»pj»<»jfiod 

to  the  projft?et  dCdrv^^^^  con^iOfted. 

dv^  hiif  h clear  Y)oU»iod  of  IndiftO  trcatitfs,  and  He 
Vfna  #WrprW;d  thpl  ).la»  fcatofft  c»f  it  hod  riot  ci^cit.f^d 
moffc  ;-*-‘th<^  ^bido  ]did  of  thr 

Senatiy  lia^i  Mod  by 

the  AlfiCMo  ta^fe  ditt  of  pity 

fiif  AxvV  lUdthifai  Hp  ilid  thaltb#  r^suit. 

of  ibc  ritwud  of  tbo  M 

Bacb  wt  Ma*  autiiiipjdod  by  ibS 
that  4\  'wbtdd  eicUo  di^coni^jit,  i^ 
ttod  M t>f  GtbeV  »rc»^^  fvihy  dte  did 

riH  ^icliHvc  tliftt  way  ner^  ttxiytcd  tor  ii» 
ft^.  flawpoo  jieplieti,  hy  i 

Mr.  Norn*  »?f  New  Tlampobitif!'^  who.t^hc  : 

in  «0:ppOfV  of  tho  b|li--wdintaittirTj!5  that  the  Corn- 
promliw  A^f  i8Nt  id«*!rlT  thq  pripciplo  of 

rv^otion  by  CoDgVfctJsr  with  the  don««nUe 
alTtur^  of  die  f»cppjic  of  ih®  Ti  fniori»iff»i  and  ihat  this 
priiuuvle foald  ardy  be  parried  out  by  the  rd|/eAl  of  j 
Mueout)  Compromise*  Mr,;*  FessOtuien  of 
Mamcr  itjuike  Avartaly  gainst  the  bill,  ooofending 
tliat  the  p«v4f  the  Scareg  greai 

wivamagcir  over' the  Free  fetuteav  o^d tfmt  the  latter 
oUglii  not  to  permit  riicso  iwi¥?.nt«gea  to  be  made 
atilJ  greatci'.  Mr.  Pooglaa  rypli^d^  and  albor  a warm  ' 
personal  debate,  in  which  tcraral  f?enalms  partici^  ] 
psl.tsh  thc^fvte  wu!t  lakon,  and  the  biU  paswd  by  tt 
tpl/c’  of  3*7  to  HV  aW  follows  :~-iiie  namea  of  WJi^a J 
bcirig  in  lUlieav  1 

Vc.»«  •il'oiyit  nnJ  i«red  WUlbxma  of  % If  * i ' 

Imac  Toui'if|  pf  Vpbn; ; John  R.  Tl»(vnpt»on  of  Nv^vi: 
fti’rhcrd  Hrorflusml,  Jr.^  of  fcmsi.  4 Jplm  Pfitii  of  Indiana  i 
^^i«ph^yn  A.  Uopiplos  tijji  iam*^  S^hieWa  of  Ulmols - Atyi: 
CrlMgy'^^i  J<me«  of  Iowa  , Lewir  rietsa  | 

and  CtiaflfW  ;&  Sipiuriof.^cbl^^  Wto.  M,  Cwin  orRl 
iohrt  jy..  tV<^cf  PfCaliftrins  ,'  ^Jarnea A-  ba.vab^  of  Pnla* 
wire ; tTi/rmn*  JPtofi  iiT  Md  ; .lan«a<  M'.  Mason  and 
R.  M.T^ltonierof  Vit/iimm  i dr«»iV’K-  Rojftjrrr  af  N.  C.  , 
A.  P.’  Rmler  and  d<Hiia)i  X Et«/m  of  ScnXih  CafoUna  ; 
VTUlujjn  F />«w.fOH.  pT  p^g:i8  i Benj.  Fjivpaimh  ami 
Qctnstji  3r » pf  AlaUama;.  btepben  Arleni*  and 

Alni'ft  Orowp  of  .Mi*wia«rppi ; JaCtlSori  Morton  of 
.Ftoirida.H  3cfifrt  Flidril  and  /.  P,  Duntaimn  of  LoUioltfrut ; 
ArithiAotld  Ifir^m  find  John  Th/mipmm  of  Reniuoky ; 
/ffm*a^  C*>  JpAf  i p^  ^ r>.  R . Atchison  aaO  fltsry 

2.  W K.  iRebaauan  awl  Rohert.  W. 

Johnson  qrA  richnoaa  ; and  TboiYHia  1.  Rush  of  Tama. 

"KAr<v'^Tt«W03ba)  WWinm  Pitt  of 

Milne  , CirtStN'*>i  Sc  of  MMooehniirtt^i;  CbAriea 

T,  'Rhode  Majrd^  T^vmon  SsuiA  of  Cnttcredi- 

cni . .Sa/amint  FWiorVerihont , Wiiliam  U.  Sfiward  and 
Samilton  P.  GirxRt  and 

JOfBujmim  F IT oiCv  of  Ohio  i laaaa  K Wailmr  aiad  ttettry' 


Tiodfe  bf' WiieiMiam JiWWt  0*tt  ^ 

UouauiB  of Tema. 

Tins  aiatemeni  of  the  vfjtb  th«t  ilh^ 

«rho  votad  i«  fAra#  of  thebUl  Wte 
cnoa  froTOr  4m  Tree  ^mt«a*  wad  li  gtnd 

9 Whigs  fr<>m  the  Sb  ve  ^tatea ; and  tliai,  €i?f  the  14 
rotes  Agaiuai  it  there  wi?r«  6 ^buicMurata  (^rarlualhh? 
^f^hternf  Cheae  ojmI  HnmnaiA  who  Iwjlofc^^ 
Independe/At  l!kmocra4»)<  And  6 Fneic, 

aiid^/fie  Pcmocrdt  ijktid  the  Whig  from Stawies. 
Fue  pf  eaueJt  party  we^  shsejsi  4>r  did  r»m,  r«tevr*~ 
^ win  ^ from  the  Select 
appointed  M co^htidcr  that  aubjrefi  fy-yXrri^ 
;3f  biii  po  the  lOih  of  Marieb^ptovi4iM^ 
aittieitmi  <if  a ItiiilriKid  to  ffcw  Roo%-!  jAai  teoMJ* 

' i^pins' Ln%  ikiai  it  gitoa  ^.ayiy  aUr‘2ii»aie.senti«t>  td* 
land,  witbm  twenty  xhiieson  i>f  the  rtowd, 

to  Compnmes  who  will  com fAct  ta  Inuld.tt;,  ulrihd 
proprutes  hot  ieaa  tbun  per  kmw.  pGX'  rndW 
foM>ii»Ty**V*  *he  mail  daily.  T^Ue  road  int  lalbi;  cans* 
niepced  within  t)iictr  ycaiH.  ajid  Ijt 
w iUtiit  ten.  The  mfUtiwctoromal  dc'faui}  Iwat 
iocis  of  dollAm  m,  accnriiy  pDdfmuumafei  Uie 

wofk,*f*aud  foifml  eHry  cmantlri  4^  li- 

lay  in  its  tomplelidti*  Cemipaby  wian 

thf;  n>ad  fi>r  hi'fty  yeara^  aind  iWr  a«>iv^ftAk%.  ii 

the  irfrii^d  SlatparC  it  if  ssny 

time  by  pay  mg  the  cogi  imd  >iax;lvc  yacr  The 

krentioo  of  rim  irfiTiat  poium  wid  Ihe  moVa  is  to»  be 
fixad  by  iM  Ci>mp4f^  coTYtm’Uiig.—— No»  <.tbW^ 
buatneaa  of  symcml  his  heerr  ttoiie  :»o 

the  Sfciiatei  ihd  iw  the  lirtuse  the  af 

tM  Bottuaili^d  IhU  is  rim  ciely  action  tiiinjcjsi,  mxK^ 
riiy  of  note.  The  biU  permits  aoiy 

Of  who  shaU  ha’fC  lih»  kh- 

jjfistb- 

tiO  )K!idav4od  /6|i  proof  tidit  ./le  hi^  jitid 

eBitiViVcd  'It  for  fi  y 4 yoaj*ifv  he  is  lo  irf^deif  e s.  ff4le- 
fu  ii  from  the  gxiv  wmcjir.  The  hill  fcf^ 

House  on  the  Tth  of  Mumh  by  -it  rotd  of 

From  C/riiTtie5tt4  we  lihyat  intelUg^hcT  ^^ 

of  Fehniary  / The  Alnciioii  of  s implied 
, alor  was  ilW.  »aiM  thpm  of  mieWsh  iw«ae 

fundc  to  bring  ©n  ths  e,U«tCieii  At  ^ 
aiohr  alfhongh  the  iprm  of  the  priwimi 
will  not  expiry  for inort  tban  s yeiLr;  m "hHler  bn 
cure  riie  cMvce  cT  a spc/jnnj  CjiUldidAte. : ; 'Th-d  iidvb- 
injET  news  is  htjd^ly  fAyfrriifilfr,  A.  MiiHan*  ritVifcV  Imd 
aci^iied  ihtt 

s^onti^ned  tn 
Tfere  h^v*?HlM  Ne;n  iipt 
mVne^  rr-on>9  0'  wjioh,  fri»  ttf 
IS  sttid  to  li«t  ^ mtTSit  p.eii^mttvy>y 

■'Thf  wajrhgrUi  J-IW 

; kind*'.  c|i#'ef.f F«wiei«^V-w  k*..wWr'  k- 

cd  while  entetiog  t hat  port'  Ftajiu  1*ow>s  Csljrfiftr- 
iiin  we  liCttT  that  the  fflradvhd  etpediuon  ofCRpoai.Ti 
Walker  wa*  in  * pc**irioo  o<"'a-gt>od  tie's!  of 
cuKt  . O wing  to  the  hard  floe  and  other  esncn^  ©C 
ciJitTplsiint 'fofly*.fiVe  ttieti  of  his  <«mps*y  |«d 
/used  to  aerompawy  him  m sHtpedirioo  icgB^THat 
Sonojfs,  end  bed  taVeh  tbeer  ^epsifv  n*  ihv  i^ta  ISi- 
ago.  He  Rjihotmcea  hi*  pdrposr  of  If^tring:  fijy 
nomoD  ihoFih.of  February  with  the  ptraiundtry  Cff 

hia  forecy  whirh  dbi  not  avc«eO  ope  hiandwd  atwd 
fifty  men.  Those  wK<v)cft  Ov?f<k  ;ilvifJrr  a^^ 
them.  V«fy  lirile  'mterirst  in  the  cmftgde  ho 

Iw  felt  in  Cttlifaro'ia,  and  it  is  pmbAhUr  tbs^ 
fair  will  reattlt  in  fwlnre. 

From  OiregwW"e  have  news  td  ths  W*  TMwita^ 
atm  had  hpea  .tTty  cold,,  motw  to  than  for  y«Dn  this, 
fore.  Further  dilRimiiics^^^  ocenrrad  with  th» 
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Indimns : — some  sUeged  outrages  by  them  were 
Tcaged  by  a party  of  fifty  miners,  who  attarked  an 

Indian  Tillage  and  killed  sixteen  of  the  natives. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Governor  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory has  notified  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  that 
they  must  withdraw  from  the  Indian  trade  within 
the  Territory  by  the  Ist  of  July. 

Fresh  difficulties  have  arisen  with  Cuba,  The 
steamer  Black  Warrior  recently  touched  at  the  port 
of  Havana  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York.  The  officers  of  the  port  noticed  that  she  had 
cotton  on  board,  although  her  manifest  certified  that 
she  had  no  cargo,  and  declared  the  cargo  confis- 
cated on  that  account.  The  owners  of  the  steamer 
urged  that  it  had  never  been  usual  for  the  manifest 
to  mention  cargo  not  intei^ded  for  Havana— that  all 
vessels  touching  at  that  port  had  uniformly  made  up 
their  statements  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  Cu- 
ban officials  had  never  before  intimated  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  If  there  was  an  error  in  the  manifest, 
moreover,  they  claimed  the  usual  privilege  of  twelve 
hours  to  correct  it.  This  was  peremptorily  refused, 
and  the  cargo  declared  confiscated.  The  captain 
of  the  steamer  thereupon  hauled  down  the  United 
States  flag,  and  surrendered  the  vessel  also  to  the 
government.  The  report  of  the  transaction  created 
a good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  United  States,  and 
propositions  were  at  once  brought  forward  in  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  neutrality  laws,  so  far  as  Spain 
is  concerned,  and  for  taking  other  measnres  of  re- 
taliation. No  action  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
closing  this  Record. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

War  with  Russia,  which  seems  at  last  to  have 
become  inevitable,  is  the  topic  universally  discussed 
in  England.  Public  sentiment,  which  has  kept 
steadily  in  advance  of  the  action  of  government  on 
the  Eastern  question,  hails  the  final  decision  with 
exultation,  and  w'elcomcs  the  war  of  which  no  fore- 
sight can  sec  the  termination.  It  has  been  official- 
ly announced  in  Parliament  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  peremptorily  rejected  the  last  Vienna 
xiote, — that  all  negotiations  hod  been  broken  off, 
without  any  hope  of  their  being  renewed,  that  the 
Russian  embassadors  had  left  London  and  Paris, 
and  that  the  English  government,  with  the  full  alli- 
ance and  support  of  France,  is  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a vigorous  prosecution  of  war.  The  course 
marked  out  seems  to  be  generally  understood.  A 
contingent  of  20,000  men  is  to  be  sent  to  Turkey 
as  an  auxiliary  force,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Raglan  in  cliicf,  under  whom  several  distinguished 
officers,  including  Lord  Cardigan,  General  Brother- 
ton,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  have  volunteered 
to  serve.  Colonel  Eyre,  w'ho  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Kaffir  war,  is  to  command  a brigade.  Half 
of  the  contingent,  comprising  10,000  infantry,  were 
already  under  orders,  and  would  leave  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  first  detachment  of  2500  left  South- 
ampton in  three  steamers  on  the  22d,  and  about 
900  left  Liverpool  on  the  same  day.  The  regiments 
are  rapidly  filled  w'ith  volunteers,  and  the  activity 
in  the  dock-yards  has  prepared  thirty  ships  carrying 
2220  guns  for  the  Baltic. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  have 
been  interesting  and  instructive.  On  the  13th  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  intro- 
duced the  New  Reform  Bill,  which  proposes  im- 
portant changes  in  the  representation,  and  would 
command  universal  attention  but  for  the  over- 
whelming interest  felt  in  the  Eastern  war.  The 
bill  proposes  to  disfranchise  entirely  boroughs  con- 
taining less  than  900  electors  or  5000  inhabitants. 
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of  which  there  are  19,  returning  29  members : — to 
take  away  one  member  each  from  boroughs  having 
less  than  500  electors  or  10,000  inhabitants  and  re- 
turning two  members,  of  which  there  are  eleven : — 
the  number  of  members,  therefore,  will  be  reduced 
62  by  disfranchisement,  and  four  seats  are  already 
vacant.  So  that  there  are  66  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  bill  proposes  that  every  county  and  part  of  a 
county  containing  a population  of  more  than  100,000 
and  returning  two  members,  shall  hereafter  return 
three — which  wull  add  38.  Certain  divisions  of 
counties  now  returning  two  members  are  to  be  sub- 
divided and  each  sub-division  to  return  three— 
which  will  add  8.  Cities  and  boroughs  containing 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  at  present  returning 
two  members  are  hereafter  to  return  three — w'hich 
will  add  10.  Certain  towns  containing  over  20,000 
inhabitants  are  to  return  one  member  each : the 
Inns  of  Court  arc  to  return  two  and  London  Uni- 
versity one — W'hich  will  give  a further  addition  of 
8.  This  will  leave  two  seats  vacant,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  these  to  Scotland.  The  bill  proposes 
also  to  give  the  franchise  to  persons  in  receipt  of 
salaries  of  not  less  than  £100  per  annum — persons 
receiving  £10  per  annum  from  goremment,  bank 
or  India  Stock,  persons  paying  40  shillings  per  an- 
num to  the  income  or  assessed  taxes,  graduates  of 
any  university,  and  persons  who  have  for  three  years 
possessed  a deposit  of  £50  in  any  Savings  Bank. 

The  franchise  for  counties  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
occupiers  rated  at  £10  per  annum  residing  else- 
where than  in  represented  towns : the  borough 
franchise  to  occupiers  rated  at  £6  who  have  resided 
in  the  borough  for  two  and  a half  years. — The  bill 
was  made  the  subject  of  a brief  debate  and  was 
vindicated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  maintained 
that  it  w*a8  both  liberal  and  conservative  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  that  its  passage  was  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Eastern  question  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Gih,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricadc,  who  confined  himself  to  inquir- 
ing w’hcthcr  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  answered 
the  last  propositions  from  Vienna.  Lord  Claren- 
don replied  that  the  Emperor’s  answer  had  been 
received,  but  that  its  terms  were  quite  unacceptable 
and  not  of  a character  to  send  to  Constantinople. 

Baron  Brunow,  the  Russian  Minister,  had  taken 
leave  of  him  on  the  4th,  and  had  broken  off  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  England  and  Russia. 

Lord  Ellcnborough  said  he  had  no  doubt  they  were 
at  the  commeneeraenl  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
wars  in  which  Great  Britain  had  ever  been  engaged, 
and  he  regretted  that  the  people  of  that  country  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  aware  of  the  magnitude,  the 
probable  duration,  and  the  dismal  consequences  of 
that  war.  He  acquitted  the  Ministers  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  w’QT,  and  urged  them  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent  every  immediate  pre- 
paration for  it.  In  reply  to  further  questionings 
from  various  quarters.  Lord  Clarendon  declared 
that  all  negotiations  had  been  broken  off — and  that 
he  had  no  reason  for  hoping  that  they  could  be  rc- 

ncw'cd. In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16lh, 

Mr.  Disraeli  inquired  whether  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  of  France  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
been  sent  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  English  government.  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
plied that  it  had — and  that  although  the  English 
govemixient  did  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
its  contents,  be  had  ne  doubt  it  was  sent  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  making  a final  effort  for  the 
pretervation  of  peace.  Cm  the  17th,  Mr.  Layaid 
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opened  the  debate  in  a apeech  devoted  mainly  to  a 
review  of  the  action  of  the  Ministry,  which  he  com- 
plained had  not  been  straightforward.  He  exam- 
ined the  published  dispatches  to  show  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  had  been  mistaken,  short-sighted 
or  credulous  throughout,  and  that  the  affair  at 
Sinope,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  the  Principal- 
ities, might  have  been  prevented  but  for  the  vacil- 
lating and  timorous  instructions  sent  out  from  En- 
gland. He  expressed  the  hope  that  in  prosecuting 
the  war  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  restoring 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  and  declared  that  the 
Turks  had  advanced  more  in  fifteen  years  than  the 
Russians  in  a hundred  and  fifty.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham replied,  vindicating  the  government  from  the 
censure  bestowed  upon  its  action,  and  urging  that 
the  course  it  had  pursued  had  cemented  the  union 
with  France  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  such  an  interpretation  of  old  treat- 
ies as  w'ould  secure  the  independence  of  Turkey. 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  condemned  the  conduct  of 
government  as  consisting  of  one  part  discretion 
and  three  parts  cowardice.  Mr.  Roebuck  defended 
the  Ministry,  and  praised  them  in  not  having  rushed 
hastily  into  war.  Lord  John  Russell  followed  in  a 
lopg  and  eloquent  speech,  charging  upon  the  Rus- 
sian government  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal 
falsenood.  He  reviewed  the  negotiations  to  show 
the  deception  which  Russia  bad  practiced,  and  to 
vindicate  the  action  of  the  British  government. 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  been  found  slow  in  assert- 
ing their  independence  of  Russia,  but  their  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Western  Powers,  whom  they 
would  ultimately  aid.  The  conduct  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  throughout  all  these  transactions 
had  been  so  open,  frank,  and  straightforward,  that 
it  w as  impossible  not  to  place  the  utmost  reliance 
on  him  and  his  government.  He  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  three  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  reminded  the  House  that 
success  in  war  depends  upon  secrecy,  upon  com- 
bination, and  rapidity.  He  said  he  should  deeply 
regret  such  a conflict,  but  if  the  ambition  of  Russia 
could  not  otherwise  be  restrained,  England  must 
enter  upon  the  contest  with  a stout  heart,  and  rely 
on  God  to  defend  the  right.  On  the  20th,  Mr.  Cob- 
den  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  government,  main- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Turkey  was  not 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  England,  and  that  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  should  have  prompted  her 
to  take  part  with  Russia  in  .securing  protection  to 
the  Christian  population  of '"i’urkcy.  He  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  Europe  was  in  any  danger  from 
Russian  ambition,  and  said  that  the  Russian  em- 
pire was  of  more  importance  to  English  commerce 
than  any  foreign  country,  except  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  a very  able  speech,  designed  to 
convict  the  ministry  of  culpable  blindness  to  the 
purposes  of  Russia,  whose  policy,  he  said,  had  been 
so  clearly  indicated  at  the  very  outset  that  prudent 
men  should  have  been  on  their  guard.  He  com- 
plained that  the  ministry  had  never  demanded  an 
explicit  declaration  of  Russian  designs,  nor  protest- 
ed against  them  until  too  late.  Their  conduct,  he 
said,  could  only  have  ori  iinated  in  morbid  credulity 
or  in  connivance  with  Russia.  If  it  were  only  the 
former,  their  misconduct  might  still  be  retrieved, 
and  the  w ar  conducted  to  an  honorable  issue.  But 
Various  circumstances,  he  thought,  connected  with 
the  negotiations,  could  scarcely  be  explained  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  of  connivance.  Proceed- 
ing to  examine  the  present  state  of  the  question,  he 
referred  to  the  rdliance  with  France,  and  pointed 


out  the  distinction  between  maintaining  the  halaiK» 
of  power  and  preserving  the  terntorial  distribotioB 
of  Europe,  saying  that  any  attempt  to  do  the  latter 
would  involve  England  in  continual  wars.  He 
concluded  with  an  assurance  that,  whatever  might 
be  their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  op- 
position would  do  nothing  to  impede  the  action  of 
the  government  in  the  present  crisis.  Lord  Palm- 
erston, in  reply,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  no 
one  had  charged  the  government  with  having  rashljr 
and  imprudently  plunged  the  country  into  war; 
that  would  have  been  a heavy  responsibility',  from 
which  he  was  glad  to  be  relieved.  Thervery  mod- 
eration and  forbearance  with  which  they  were 
charged  had  enabled  them  to  preserve  the  good 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  its  united 
support  in  the  crisis  to  which  they  had  arrived. 
They  were  accused  of  credulity;  but  he  asserted 
that  the  dispatches  justified  them  in  having  for  a 
considerable  period  reposed  confidence  in  the  as- 
surances of  the  Russian  government.  Count  Nes- 
selrode, with  his  own  lips,  had  given  the  British 
minister  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  assurances  on  which 
they  had  relied.  When  positive  assertions  are  thus 
made  by  the  government  of  a great  country  like 
Russia,  they  aro  entitled  to  be  believed.  When 
Count  Nesselrode,  at  a later  stage  of  the  nego! Na- 
tions, asserted  that  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments had  been  aw'arc  from  the  outset  of  the  de- 
mands of  Russia,  he  asserted  that  which  was  utter- 
ly at  variance  with  the  facts;  and  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that,  throughout  these  transactions,  the  Russian 
government  and  its  agents  had  exhausted  every 
modification  of  untruth,  concealment,  and  emssion, 
and  ended  with  the  assertion  of  a positive  false- 
hood. Nothing  had  been  lost  by  forbearance;  on 
the  contrarj',  it  had  tended  to  secure  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  vhich  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  this  contest.  He 
maintained,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  others, 
that  the  object  for  which  England  was  going  to 
war — namely,  to  uphold  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire — was  one  w orthy  of 
such  exertions,  and  that  there  was  hardly  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  which  gave  evidence  of  greater  prog- 
ress than  Turkey.  In  considering  the  events  of 
the  future,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  strength 
of  the  Russians  had  l>cen  overrated,  and  that  the 
Turks  had  shown  a vitality  and  power  w hich  they 
were  not  believed  to  possess.  When  two  such 
countries  as  England  and  France  come  tolht  ir  aid, 
he  thought  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
entirely  desperate.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  would  fully  support  the  anion 
of  the  government,  and  he  should  apply  w it  hoot 
misgiving  to  Parliament  for  aid.  The  topic  has 
been  referred  to  on  several  other  occasions  in  both 
House.s,  but  nothing  further  has  been  said  worthy 
of  record. 

FRANCE. 

The  Eastern  war  continues  in  France,  as  in  En- 
gland and  indeed  throughout  Eutt)j>e,  to  be  the 
loading  topic  of  interest.  On  the  291  h of  January 
the  Emperor  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  stating  that  the  differences  l>e- 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  had  reached  such  a {>oint 
of  gravity  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  explain  the 
part  France  hod  taken  on  that  question,  and  to  stig- 
gest  means  by  which  he  thought  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope could  still  be  preserved.  It  was  not  the  action 
of  the  maritime  powers,  as  his  Majesty  urgcfl,  Init 
the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  which  had  taken 
the  subject  from  the  field  of  discussion  into  that  of 
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Cobb. 


The  sacbedness  of  the  human 

BODY — or  the  respect  due  to  the  human  re- 
mains— is  it  a prejudice,  a relic  of  the  times  when 
men  did  not  think,  a blind  superstition  at  war  with 
science,  with  philosophy,  with  our  truest  secular 
good?  or  has  it  a deep  ground  in  the  reason,  as 
well  as  in  the  purest  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  our  nature  ? The  question  is  one  deserving  our 
attention,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  importance,  but 
•n  account  of  certain  movements  which  have  lately 
given  it  a new  interest  for  the  public  mind.  Its 
consideration  may  interrupt  some  of  our  specula- 
tions on  “Political  corruption,*^  but  the  immoral 
and  irreverent  sentiment  we  have  laid  upon  “ the 
Table'*  for  dissection  grows  so  naturally  out  of  a 
loose  social  and  political  morality,  that  the  one  sub- 
ject may  bo  considered  quite  germane  to  the  other. 
An  increasing  irreverence  for  the  body  may  well 
characterize  a time  when  men's  9<nds  are  every- 
where bought  and  sold  for  political  offices,  and  the 
highest  weal  or  woe  of  the  most  important  nation 
on  earth  is  staked  on  measures  having  no  purer 
motive  than  the  party  advantage  they  may  give,  for 
the  time  being,  to  this  or  that  clique  of  spoil-hunt- 
ing faction  ists. 

The  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt.  There  ever  has 
been  in  all  places,  in  all  ages,  among  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  mankind,  a deep-feeling  in  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  our  earthly  mortality.  The 
human  body,  on  the  departure  of  the  spirit  from  it, 
has  never  been  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  other 
matter.  Nor  has  tliis  been  merely  a tender  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  any 
object  intimately  connected  with  our  recollections 
of  departed  friends.  It  has  a deeper  ground.  The 
body  is  not  like  a picture,  a book,  a garment,  or 
any  thing  else  that  once  belengtd  to  the  deceased, 
and  which  recalls  him  vividly  to  our  remembrance. 
It  is  something  more  than  a belonging,  a property, 
an  association.  Philosophy  and  psychology  may 
protest  against  the  thought,  but  still  they  can  never 
do  away  the  deep  planted  feeling,  that  in  those  cold, 
and  motionless,  and  speechless  relics  there  is  still 
remaining  something  of  the  former  selfhood.  The 
language  of  Antony  was  in  harmony  with  truth  as 
well  as  nature — 

Kind  souls,  what  weep  you,  when  yon  bat  behold 
Our  Cssar’s  vtthtrt  wounded  ? Look  you  here. 

Here  is  marr'd,  as  you  aee,  by  traiton. 

The  higher  self  has  gone  but  there  is  an  eidolon,  an 
umbra,  a shadow,  a representative,  yet  inhabiting 
the  seemingly  abandoned  tenement,  and  keeping  up 
the  title  in  the  name  of  the  former  humanity,  or  as 
we  may  say  in  legal  phrase,  in  trust  for  that  per- 
sonality from  which  it  has  not  been,  and  never  will 
be,  wholly  severed.  It  is  true,  the  great  creditor 
of  our  fallen  race  has  his  lien  upon  the  old  crum- 
bling mansion,  but  there  is  yet  a reversionary  in- 
terest; and  its  lord  shall  again  return  to  the  home 
which  saw  the  infancy  of  his  being.  In  strictest 
harmony  with  this  idea,  and  transcending  all  mere 
metaphor,  is  the  language  of  Scripture  when  it 
speaks  of  “ the  redemption  of  the  body,"  or  the  res- 
toration from  that  old  forfeiture  implied  in  the  sen- 
tence— “ Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou 
return.’*  Science  may  prove,  ever  so  clearly,  that 


there  is  nothing  there  but  carbon,  and  oxygen,  and 
lime,  and  phosphorus,  and  azote ; a false  spiritual- 
ism, or  a proud  Platonism,  may  affect  to  despise 
the  body  as  a clog  to  the  spirit  in  the  present  state, 
and  as  a heavy  incumbrance  from  which  it  will  be 
forever  delivered  in  another ; but  all  this  can  never 
eradicate  the  sentiment  wo  are  considering.  It  en- 
ters too  deeply  into  our  laws  of  thinking,  our  laws 
of  speech,  our  most  interior  moral  and  religious 
emotions.  The  attempt  to  do  violence  to  all  theac^ 
may  work,  for  a while,  an  incalculable  moral  mis-> 
chief,  but  it  can  not  wholly  succeed.  Scripture 
and  nature  both  protest  against  the  wrong  it  would 
indict  upon  all  that  is  most  pure,  most  tender,  and 
most  precious  in  our  humanity. 

The  sacrilegious  tendency  of  which  we  speak, 
shoivs  itself  in  two  ways.  There  is  the  claim  of 
science,  and  the  claim  of  the  mart.  The  doctor 
and  the  merchant  both  demand  that  “ the  earth  shall 
give  up  to  them  her  dead.”  One  w'ants  the  bodies 
themselves,  the  other,  the  room  they  occupy.  One 
presents  the  plea  of  useful  knowledge,  the  other  of 
increasing  trade  w'hich  must  have  its  accommoda- 
tions. One  would  extract  Uie  elixir  of  life  and 
health  from  mortality ; the  other  would  creite  the 
philosopher's  stone  from  dust  and  ashes ; it  would 
bring  out  of  dead  men's  bones  that  charm  of  the 
alchemist  which  shall  convert  the  vaults  of  the 
church-yard  into  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  the  moss- 
grown  mouldering  monuments  into  the  bright  gold 
of  an  advancing  commerce.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  there  is  no  little  inconsistency  in  the 
respective  attitudes  of  the  twro  parties  so  clamorous 
for  a similar  object.  Some  have  not  hesitated  to 
advocate  the  claim  of  the  doctors,  and  to  talk  of  the 
necessities  of  science,  who  have  been  horrified  at 
the  thought  that  the  sacrilegious  foot  of  trade  should 
disturb  the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  The  hospital, 
the  almshouse,  and  the  prison,  may  thu.H  be  invaded 
for  the  secular  good  of  humanity,  but  Trinity  ground 
is  sacred.  There  arc  higher  associations  there.  Ths 
church,  too,  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  nobly  must 
wc  say,  has  she  fulfilled  her  duty  in  the  case.  We 
cast  no  blame  on  her.  The  dead  most  near  and 
dear  to  us  lie  far  aw'ay  from  her  revered  inclosurcs; 
they  slumber  in  the  rural  burying  ground,  and  near 
the  shadow  of  the  meeting-house ; yet  still,  on  this 
question,  our  feeling  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  “ven- 
erable corporation."  Vie  cherish  it  as  well  for  the 
honored  dead  who  lie  buried  in  those  grounds,  as 
for  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  contest.  The 
church  is  in  the  right.  We  praise  her  pious  zeaL 
Every  other  Christian  church,  or  denomination,  in 
the  land  ought  to  make  common  cause  with  her: 
Yet  still,  must  wc  say  it,  the  other  invasion  of  the 
dead  is  no  less  sacrilegious,  while  it  makes  even  a 
deeper  appeal  to  our  human  sympathies. 

We  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  necessities  of 
medical  science  have  lieen  greatly  overrated.  Even 
where  the  wrant  is  conceded,  the  benefits  may  be 
purchased  too  dear.  Better  that  the  causes  of  some 
bodily  diseases  remain  concealed,  than  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  soul.  But  admit- 
ting the  force  of  every  plea,  may  we  not  ask — is 
there  not  in  many  cases,  in  most  cases  perhaps,  aa 
unfeeling  waate  7 A very  scientific  Professor  ones 
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told  nn  that  in  one  of  our  Medical  Colleges,  the 
number  of  subjects  obtained  for  dissection  in  one 
course  of  winter  lectures  amounted  to  upward  of 
forty,  and  this  he  spoke  of  as  a very  insufficient 
aupjdy.  Carry  out  the  ratio  to  the  numerous  med- 
ical colleges  in  our  city  and  land,  and  the  number 
of  graves  disturbed,  and  human  l^odles  desecrated, 
CTciy  year,  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  We 
would  be  cautious  here  in  treating  of  a matter 
which,  it  may  be  said,  the  writer  docs  not  profes- 
sionally understand;  but  mu^  it  not  strike  almost 
every  unprofessional  mind  in  the  same  light?  Why 
this  apparently  enormous  waste?  Why  must  the 
liuman  body  be  dissected  over  and  over  again  ten 
thousand  times,  not  so  much  for  the  disco  very  of  new 
truths — for  that  is  not  even  alleged  as  the  ground 
in  most  cases — but  to  explain  old  and  well  known 
truths  to  every  new  class  of  students?  May  there 
not  be  made  most  accurate  anatomical  representa- 
tioiis  by  means  of  drawings,  by  preparations  in  vrax, 
and  other  modes  that  might  be  mentioned,  reserv- 
ing dissections  for  those  cases  alone,  where  the 
parts  are  too  minute,  and  the  action  too  microscop- 
ical to  be  set  forth  by  any  such  methods?  Can  not 
a knowledge  of  the  general  anatomy  be  given  unless 
a man  is  cut  up  every  time  the  class  comes  before 
the  lecturer?  These  questions  may  perhaps  betray 
ignorance  of  the  subject  in  some  respects,  but  of 
the  ordinary  workings  of  human  nature  all  intelli- 
gent men  are  alike  judges,  and  upon  the  minds  of 
such  the  conviction  will  press  itself,  that  the  hard- 
ening effect  of  these  scientific  butcheries — wc  mean 
to  use  the  term  in  no  more  offensive  sense  than  if 
we  were  applying  it  to  the  worthy  citizens  who  sup- 
ply us  with  animal  food — must  produce  an  indiffer- 
ence, a recklessness,  which  not  only  leads  to  the 
waste  of  which  complaint  is  made,  but  actually 
comes  to  believe  it  indispensable  ? The  right  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  might,  perhaps,  obtain  results 
equally  scientific,  and  equally  valuable,  from  far 
lest  means,  and  with  far  less  sacrifice  of  what  is  of 
more  value  than  almost  any  amount  of  knowledge 
virhether  speculative  or  practical. 

It  does  no  hurt  to  the  dead.  Nothing  can  be 
weaker  than  this  common  argument ; nothing  could 
show  a more  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  great  question  involved.  It  does  no 
hurt  to  the  dead,  but  it  docs  an  immense  injury  to  the 
living.  We  refer  not  now  to  the  more  immediate 
pain  given  to  the  sensibilities.  Severe  as  this  is, 
there  is  an  ci^il  far  greater  in  what  may  be  styled 
the  demoralizing  consequences  that  must  flow  from 
the  loss  of  that  reverence  which  has  ever  been  con- 
nected w'ith  all  that  reminds  us  of  the  departed.  It 
is  the  tendency  to  mar,  and,  in  time,  wholly  to  de- 
stroy, a feeling  most  intimately  associated  with  all 
that  goes  to  make  life  serious,  rational,  and  religious. 
It  breaks  up  the  sympathies  which  unite  us  with  the 
dead  and  thus  tend  more  than  all  things  else  to  pre- 
serve the  past  os  well  as  present  brotherhood  of  the 
race.  An  increasing  indifference  to  the  grave  and 
its  sacred  contents  must  produce  a state  of  mind  at 
W'ar,  in  feeling,  if  not  in  abstract  dogma,  with  some 
of  the  most  solemn  revelations  of  Scripture.  We 
do  not  make  enough  of  the  resurrection  in  our  mod- 
em theology.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  Christianity 
fundamental  it  is  this.  The  New  Testament  not 
obscurely  teaches,  that  a most  important  part  of 
Christ’s  work  was  “ the  redemption  of  the  body”  as 
well  as  of  the  soul.  We  may  become  too  Platonic 
hero,  and  find,  os  has  been  (ound  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  the  world,  that  an  excessive 
snd  abstract  spirituality  is  ever  drawing  round  to 


the  other  apparent  extreme  of  a sensualizing  mate- 
rialism. The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  has  indeed  been  marred  by  some  of  our  modem 
speculations  even  within  the  pale  of  reputed  ortho- 
doxy and  evangelism  ; but  it  still  holds  a most  im- 
portant place  in  all  views  that  have  any  title  to  the 
Christian  name.  With  it  must  go  all  that  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  distinctive  in  the  creed,  as  well  as 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Church.  **  If  the  dead  rise 
not,  then  is  Christ  not  risen,  and  if  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  faith  vain a darkness  deeper 
than  that  of  the  crucifixion  hour  yet  hangs  dense 
and  drear  over  all  the  earth ; “ in  the  noon  day” 
of  science  and  philosophy  we  yet  **  grope  as  line 
blind,  and  stumble  as  those  who  have  no  light.” 

Every  thing,  therefore,  is  unchristian,  as  well  M 
irreligious  and  demoralizing,  which  goes  to  destroy 
any  feeling,  or  association  of  ideas,  so  vitally  con- 
nected w ith  this  great  truth  of  revelation.  The  air 
of  the  dissecting-room  is  unfavorable  to  it ; not  that 
the  superficial  scalpel  of  the  surgeon  could  ever  pen- 
etrate the  psychological  and  physiological  mystery 
that  lies  so  far  beneath,  and  thus  show*  the  falsity  of 
, the  common  belief ; but  the  outward  appearances, 
the  outward,  material,  tangible  associations,  are 
hostile  to  the  Scriptural  view.  An^  this  is  the 
point  we  wish  mainly  to  present.  We  care  not  now 
for  any  of  the  difficult  questions  that  have  been 
raised  respecting  it.  Opposition  to  the  doctrine  is 
not,  as  many  ignorantly  suppose,  a new  thing, 
brought  out  at  last  by  the  meridian  light  of  modem 
science.  **  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  mth 
what  body  do  they  come?”  was  asked  in  the  days  of 
Paul,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  every  age  of  the 
Church.  The  answer  of  Athenagoras,  in  the  second 
century,  shows  that  all  the  common  objections  were 
as  rife  then  as  they  are  now.  Fathers  and  school- 
men, as  well  as  modem  metaphysicians,  have  filled 
volumes  w*ith  arguments  in  respect  to  what  consti- 
tutes bodily  identity.  Yet  still — faith  clings  to  the 
dogma,  and  will  not  let  it  go.  Seeking  no  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery,  unweakened  by  any  scientific 
argument  against,  and  deriving  no  strength  from 
similar  reasoning  in  favor,  it  believes  that  the  bo(!y 
will  be  raised  again — yea,  the  same  body.  What 
is  laid  down  will  be  raised  up^  or  stand  up^  if  we  may 
use  the  literal  figure  of  the  word  anastasis.  How 
far,  in  quantity  or  quality,  there  may  be  the  same 
matter,  it  does  not  inquire ; it  is  enough  that  it  be 
the  same  body ; it  is  sufficient  for  it,  that  there  is  in 
some  way  a continued  identity  of  being — of  bodily 
being.  “ What  is  sown  in  weakness  will  be  raised 
in  power ; what  is  sown  in  dishonor  w'ill  be  raised 
in  glory  ; what  is  sown  in  corruption  will  be  raised 
in  incorruption  what  is  sown  in  mortality  will  be 
raised  in  immortality.  And  the  pledge  of  all  this  is 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  literal,  visible,  ident- 
ical resurrection  of  Christ,  overriding  all  metaphys- 
ical objections,  and  giving  the  assurance  that  in  that 
model  case  the  same  body  which  was  taken  from  the 
cross,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  rose  again  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  glorified,  purified 
from  the  laws  of  gross  matter,  undecaying,  incor- 
ruptible, immortal. 

But  not  to  trespass  farther  upon  the  domain  of 
theology,  it  is  in  this  great  truth  we  see  the  reason 
of  this  special  reverence  for  the  human  body.  It  is 
not  like  any  other  portion  of  matter.  It  undergoes 
dissolution,  but  yet  there  is  a mysterious  preserva- 
tion of  a surviving  identity.  It  is  true  the  dissect 
ing  knife  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  after  combustion 
of  the  Janitor,  do  no  more  than  hasten  a process 
which  is  going  on  more  slowly  in  the  earth ; every 
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TUI  ils  atuiU  hid  It  risrt:.*'  ^ If  M’ Hi  be  in  ef  .i^diiiluiess^ 

^^dW^  what'a. contrast  Ip  nil  thj»Teligitni$  /cpUng/  ,»cdsu*4i^yf^^>  ' ' ' '■ 

h\A  t<^hderv  ao  mijlftnclioly;^  and  so  iiilV'of  iopM  ‘ Bui W by  :sUdh  apprcht nsionst  ^ 

iieklUi  lOXhVaaUl-^^^  d cuat^a«t>;wrd^^^  thesoJ  is  nniy  Iho-hodics  Pf  the  uidi^own  ihi»f  nre 
Lieiwediniudpdek dbrso  Co Ifcs  frofti  thei^f ffvj?  poPrj.  the  loat^  the  uziciaimcdf  thC:  fcirfeVl*^  fey 

coruieeimn  WiUi  <ho  dbctrint^  oldh^yfezlUr/^Jc  eriipe.  Jldf  this  in  fuot  ii  one  of  the  hdrab^t 

pTeseotiid  fW  th»|  isc/’Aea  add  difsdcii't^  dUs-  of  iV/^^  The  poorJiRve  hoi-OfiJy^ 

sowing  rnraOS'-^thq  j|j;kmTd  bUitmu  hcaiy/  thu  oac^  ings  Uie  rieU,  luit  'afton  thuFse  ar**^  i»ldy 

ljf>n?d  /ordV  iht*  :{om»f!j;  itmiplri-  df  a ioVing  W^Rnt,  T poor  Ihbit  irmro.of  bkY<» 

^ Vhud  lying,  miingW,  dc'liasi«d/;  the  merriu  to  jenund  Ihom  ol  il^lhan  llwlf  Wcaltiiy  hreiL?* 

oranfi^lnj^Temajrii  rfch/  And  this  may  neiSOimi  lor  fho  Jacl 

' Uidlj  kclii^f^  ksrd  oiksacs  ure  evesr  hWto  alwvucd  At  tlU; 

^ jRi^cj  handa  of  hardem^d^  y^J  it  Aisy' &*  jtiJpufuliral  V]olalio&-  tbioi  thowi^  ’talid  hsiri 

k'fUdjRTiiS/  . . ou^ly  "thc'huRi^  icwVj  appeals  fdi  viidr 

5Cuit  if  »oi.lR*di^mordli5ibgT/^hAfP  ftny.^«'vard^:  tdit|  ^ 

■ ■ Af  the  sttCiiglh  of  thd  OppOAidg-|ffen^;  ‘aud|  hit' the  j rjo:^!  .nf  thought  of  ,thi 

sqoh?  of  mility^  W'ould  admit  iho  didJnuUy  of  tiilly  arus  ^ ‘ hh*  gr4Vf»/i>MU'uf 

answeriVig  it.  Science,  it  b siu/l,  must  have  its  Divea  hcjug  fiulguUued  to  a similHT  treat, tn>>nA  ; . 
sul^ectn  as  w'c.U  as  its  books ! Wo  would  trt?nt  wdh  Is  it  the  guilty,  lhf^:fnalofmdur|  W Oo  b di.‘ovi^^ 
all  fairness  the  honorable  and  useful  mep  Who  pre-  Tlnuo  inMy  be  nil  tho  ket'ner  an^Ku  on 
sent  the  claim.  But  there  is>  cerfdioJy,  another  side  surviving  fiieaji^.  The  Inltor  sr>rrow  .thit,  pc^r 
to  the  picture  ? iWre  are otiiCr  evils  .'  there  are  other  wmpnnied  their  ignominious  tq.Vhp 

utilities  ; and  if  they  twoic  Id  eunfliyl/ wo  are  com*  may,  on  this  very  uct\nud,  bc 
pciled  to  strike  a balance  iu?twoen  the  h^her  and  seivtiilive  at  ihj?  thought  of  t lokycc. Id  their 
til  ft  lower — between  tloso  lhai  telatp  lo  Iho  hod) ’a  Tbeirimquiet  lifcofcrini.egiveaatehdort^^dhnk^^ 
bftrtllh  aiUllhorfC  that  lieloug  to  the  spiritual  hvjgieia,  v;d  iuterta't  to  the  <w.noi?lrtipn 
widi<*  8iml A truest  good.  . |l  bo  hut  a cofic'eptiou,  in  wlviclr  Uiej-  pl^wdt 

A,  ipete  exuininalion  of  the  human  body^  conduct-  relief  from  thr?  contoniplation  of  ihdir  pA^t  : 

^d, With  that  reverontiul  sympathy  whicli  bniits  the ! 'VVe  can  only  give  (he.  gen^Tsl  ;of  ii*ia 

Ac%4^'^*s  shock  OUT  hjclings.  Ridativea  arc  rL  question.  TJhe  tncdinul  proffisaioh?  U (?: 
ypoalnv  wiliiog  to  have  n post  tn.ortcm  examina-  havo -BubjccUc  Ifso.  jet  tht:m  b$ 
liftp/to  ascertain  the  nature  ofa  diseasCi,  Vipjehce*  few»>s^tpossil»Ie;  iet  the  rnost  fiCTftHiS;* 

done  to  dP'rSaerod  is  us  be  tixcreiacd  in  providing  tVie  oicji^  Wir)ix  fiW 

•nok?n^  (^>h*  the  U is  ever  vt.itli  j kust  snerifice  of  foclihg#  (h<^  len*)  of YoorRl 

ikrthjtTm^  Wvfk  ^rnpA^V  W tc-  jinent  j and  then  kr  the  nccossaiy'd»iS;y 

Al«ir4  ikfed  'Wli.n  .1^  tti'.t  has  hcen  com-  j clniTgcd  w'llli  nil  the  devout  rcvyxtuke  x^fW  higkt;^ 

plutRilr Avery  ea^  k UsF^d  tn  iilosiiig  tip  hr^ioeh,  ; r^ligiou^  VrusL.  ; . ' « 

And  pres^nUog  again,  ibnt  oppRAraaoe  of  entirety  . Of  the  otlvcTr  or  tlvC;  pommerriAV clnim, 
whieh  ihv*:  eoiiivepUve  dirtmvnds  wdirn  .W  e spenk  With  no’  t»uch  tolermice^  Tne  j^d^^Aof 

would  -tbinkiof  jife  Ataiii  of  the  dcHih  Ccmld  w e |v)  svuonco  is  cniitied  to  tosp«^  c(/  A ^ 

<0cnuin  rtrai>uchAymi  tho  spirit  thnl  pctvfidfcd  tho^  rrycTcntiuJ  rexno^nr  of  the  ;dead/l^r  fc'^^as 
4i**»eeitngrrooni/  thcTO  rnijghV  not  ho  llmt  strong  re-  petited  Witli  tho  pohlic  it^allh*  or  w.Hcn  it’is  y^r- 
pulsion  iA  fliA  ihoughf,  sljlioAgh  orery  care  .thut  frivitds  tbdtn^ckAf^, 

cotfld  ho  tjsi^d  Tiiigbt  faU  short  of  wholly  ndievr tig  purpose  6t  dhtmniag  n more  sneun  and  quiet 
difficulty;  irjg-pl«c«,  may  pmscjatlMe  ot  no  grauod 

If  the  di<iis?cting-room  lie  (it.cesssry,  U almuld.bc  sorc<  But  whed  ilie  only  pica  lA'fe  ^ 
eyot  su  solemn  and  imprensiro  s«  the  mosi'pi»rcful  |of  phu^AS  of  irado  oih!  husincJ^  I whe^n  n 
thbughthilnesg  oouUl  rendef  i|/  tridirtgJby  ity,;[  is  to  be  disturbed  ivv make  irdotn  rW  W’i«3n^ 

no  mere  indifference  t^reti,  sliould  be  .over  alibwctl  j tofoOgliOifcs’:  whmt  the.  long-silent. deiid  ii^  b:?  iro 
in  transflctiOns  so  sciious,  and  having  so  scrioiidf  u l .^hu  twcausfe  the  AunUonce^  wnhb 

Go  gle  / ' ' 
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for  his  hammer,  or  the  banker  for  his  board,  there 
oan  be  but  one  thought  about  H in  all  sound  moral 
and  religious  minds.  It  is  unfeeling,  unchristian, 
inhuman.  We  can  not  find  too  bad  a name  for 
it.  It  is  a ghoule,  a rampyre — a foul  sacrilege, 
a horrible  enormity.  The  very  thought  of  it 
•howa  a demoralized  and  rapidly  demoralizing 
community. 

But  the  profanity  may  not  be  all  on  the  secular 
side.  There  is  another  thought,  in  close  connec- 
tion with  this,  and  which  we  must  not  omit.  If  it 
be  unchristian  thus  to  exhume  the  body,  it  may  be 
no  less  an  outrage  to  refuse  it  the  privilege  of  sep- 
ulchre. The  custom  of  consecrating  grounds  for 
burial,  had  its  origin  in  sound  Christian  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  the  purest  Christian  feeling.  It  has, 
moreover,  when  kept  from  superstition,  a>  salutary 
and  practical  moral  tendency.  But  when  it  is  made 
the  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  the 
bigot’s  plea  for  excluding  the  stranger,  or  even  the 
beretic,  from  his  resting-place  in  the  earth,  or  worse 
than  all,  when  it  casts  him  forth  with  ignominy,  as 
though  in  avoidance  of  some  spiritual  taint,  then 
may  we  say  that  the  religious  pretense  becomes  a 
greater  enormity  than  could  ever  be  justly  charged 
upon  the  worldly  Mammon. 

The  two  general  modes  among  mankind  for  dis- 
posing of  the  remains  of  the  dead  have  been  by 
burial  and  by  burning.  The  first  is  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish and  Christian,  although  it  existed,  more  or  less, 
among  all  the  Oriental  nations ; the  latter  is  more 
commonly  associated  with  the  religion  and  customs 
of  Occidental  Heathenism.  Burial  was  doubtless 
the  most  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  at  first  the  universal 
practice.  It  existed  in  the  age  of  the  patriarchs ; 
it  sontinued  (with  some  slight  exceptions  in  the 
days  of  the  later  monarchs)  through  the  whole  period 
of  the  Jewish  nationality.  Burning  came  in  at  a 
later  period.  It  may  have  first  arisen  in  war,  from 
the  necessity  of  some  speedy  and  thorough  mode  of 
diaposing  of  the  slain.  But  it  came  afterward  to 
prevail  every  where  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

The  Christian  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  re- 
ceived and  sanctioned  the  practice  of  burial  in  the 
earth.  There  have,  however,  been  attempts  to  de- 
fend the  Greek  and  Roman  mode,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  in  modern  times.  Many  plausible 
arguments  are  adduced  in  favor  of  it.  Instead  of 
being  revolting,  it  is  said,  it  is  classical,  pure,  ten- 
der. There  is  a touching  interest  in  the  thought  of 
the  poor  remains  gathered  by  the  hand  of  love  from 
the  consuming  pyre,  and  inclosed  in  the  portable 
um  which  is  ever  to  remain  under  the  eye  of  nearest 
and  dearest  friends.  There  are  sometimes  also 
urged  other  reasons  connected  with  the  public  health. 
Such  a mode,  however,  can  never  be  adopted  while 
the  Bible  retains  its  power  over  the  human  soul. 
The  burial  of  the  dead,  in  distinction  from  burning, 
we  have  said,  is  peculiarly  Christian.  The  reason 
suggests  itself  from  another  part  of  our  argument. 
Christ  was  buried.  It  is  a part  of  the  Creed,  and 
shall  remain  as  long  as  the  Church  shall  be  in  ex- 
istence : lie  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.'' 
HE  was  buried ; even  U£  who  w'aa  crucified.  The 
sense  and  sentient  life  had  departed  ; but  with  that 
sacred  body  there  was  yet  connected  the  personality, 
even  that  Divine  Personality,  which  reclaimed  it 
from  the  grave,  and  bore  it  up  to  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

We  may  aay,  too,  that  the  whole  language  of 
Scripture  in  reference  to  the  departed  has  been  con- 
st nicled  on  this  idea.  It  is  embalmed  in  metaphors, 


in  words  of  pictorial  significance,  in  verbal  associ- 
ations, which  we  can  not  Cast  off  without  wounding 
to  the  quick  whatever  is  most  tender  lind  most  pre- 
cious in  the  religious  affections.  And  was  it  not 
designed  to  be  so  embalmed,  in  order  to  preserve 
that  ineffable  mystery  of  the  resurrection  against 
all  the  assaults  of  metaphysical  subtlety  ? The  au- 
thor of  revelation  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  ho 
has  therefore  given  us  the  truth  in  such  a way  that 
philosophy  can  not  change  or  mar  it,  or,  in  the  ex- 
pressive w^ords  of  Scripture,  ‘‘spoil  us”  of  it,  if  we 
will  only  be  true  to  a higher  feeling  and  a higher 
guide. 

If  is  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  too,  that  death 
is  first  commonly  called  a sleepl  The  allusion  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Greek  poetry,  hut  it  could 
not  obtain  a firm  hold  upon  the  associations  of 
thought,  because  it  w'as  felt  to  be  not  in  harmony 
with  the  act  and  phenomena  of  dissolution  in  the 
flames.  Hence,  too,  the  very  name  ecmetcry.  Dis- 
guised through  the  perversion  of  a Greek  diphthong 
and  a Latin  consonant,  wo  hardly  recognize  in  it 
the  old  patristic  KOifirfT^pioVf  the  sleeping-place  of 
the  dead. 

If  we  w'ould  adopt  the  classical  mode,  we  must 
change  the  language  of  services  and  liturgies  that 
have  become  most  deeply  enshrined  in  the  Chris- 
tian affections.  Our  most  scriptural,  and,  on  this 
account,  our  most  touching  hymns  w’ould  become 
obsolete.  Wc  could  no  longer  sing  or  pray  with 
the  generations  that  are  past.  How'  changed,  too, 
would  become  the  appearance  of  our  burying- 
grounds,  and  what  new  and  anti-christian  notions 
would  they  introduce  ! How  obsolete  their  monu- 
mental language  ! How'  mute  their  warning  voices ! 
How  meaningless  theironce  significant  inscriptions ! 
How  deplorable  would  be  any  change  that  would 
render  unintelligible  those  old-fashioned  sermons — 
that  would  take  away  their  power  to  rebuke  an  in- 
fidel age,  or  to  preach  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  when  perhaps  all  else  around  them  might  be 
giving  way  to  a young  philosophy  or  a still  younger 
theology.  How  devoutly  should  w'e  thank  Heaven 
that  the  precious  truth  has  been  fenced  around  with 
associations  so  powerful,  so  deeply  entering  into 
the  whole  past  life  of  the  Church  and  humanity ! 

All  nations  have  had  a sacred  reverence  and  care 
for  the  body.  It  is  nature’s  yearning  to  preserve 
the  chain  that  binds  together  our  humanity — to  keep 
the  generations  in  mind  of  each  other  as  the  crowded 
ranks  pass  on  in  that  never-ceasing  march  to  the 
eternal  home — that  ever  sundering  yet  never  broken 
procession 

Part  of  whose  hosts  have  crossed  the  Hood 

And  part  are  crossing  now.  ^ 

Hence  the  art  of  the  embalmer,  hence  the  funeral 
um,  hence  the  care  for  sepulture,  hence  that  strong 
feeling  against  aught  that  would  wrong  these  cher- 
ished memorials  of  our  continuous  existence.  With 
these  ancient  and  univereal  notions,  too,  there  may 
have  l>een  connected  some  early  and  afterward  ob- 
scured belief  in  a resurrection  of  the  body.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  Christianity,  as  we  hare 
shown,  that  has  imparted  a peculiar  power  to  the 
doctrine,  and  a peculiar  sacredness  to  every  thing 
naturally  or  ritually  associated  with  it. 

The  subject  is  one  of  deep  importance  in  itself, 
and  recent  movements  in  our  city  and  State  have 
added  to  the  interest  with  which  it  must  be  ever  in- 
vested. This  is  our  iqxilogy  to  our  readers  for  its 
selection,  and  the  space  wc  hare  occupied  in  iu 
discussion. 
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(Eiiitar’s  (0os]( 

About  a year  since  as  we  were  quietly  rumina- 
ting in  our  Chair  one  morning,  a swarm  of 
friends  (it  is  so  pleasant  to  lump  your  friends,  and 
not  dole  them  otf  upon  your  fingera !)  came  in  and 
said  to  us,  encouragingly  : 

**  Now,  old  Kasy  Chair,  a chance  offers  for  you 
to  make  money,  if  you  will  only  listen  to  the  advice 
of  sensible  men.’* 

**  That  is  an  easy  condition  of  money-making, ’* 
answered  we,  already  building,  in  im^nation,  one 
of  those  free-stone  fronted  mansions  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  American  men  of  letters  reside.  **  What 
is  the  operation  ?’* 

There  is  nothing  like  being  technical,  with  busy 
men.  That  word  **  operation”  was  hypocritical  in 
our  mouth.  It  did  not  come  ont  naturally.  But 
we  could  not  resist  the  little  inducement  to  show 
our  little  knowledge — vanity  fattens  upon  such 
sorry  diet ! For  a musing,  chatty,  recluse  old 
Easy  Chair,  to  talk  with  a Wall  Street  air  about 
operations,”  was  as  if  Wall  Street  should  use  a 
Persian  word  in  conversing  with  a scholar.  The 
chances  indeed  are,  that  it  might  impose  upon  the 
scholar,  for  scholars  are  a proverbially  credulous 
class,  and  he  would  go  about,  the  gentle  purblind, 
and  say  it  was  astonishing  what  scholarly  cultiva- 
tion there  was  in  Wall  Street,  and  how  that  much 
abused  quarter  held  stock  in  Persian  poetry  (which 
you,  with  your  ready  wit — as  Thackeray  would 
put  it — would  instantly  call  “ a fancy  stock.’*) 

But  Wall  Street  could  not  impose  upon  the 
world.  The  dry  old  vrorld  knows  very  well  the  I 
limits  of  Wall  Street  knowledge.  It  ends  eon- j 
siderably  this  side  of  Persia.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing our  accurate  perception  of  this  fact,  we 
could  not  refrain  from  throwing  that  dust  about 
**  operation”  in  the  eyes  of  the  same  Wall  Street. 
For  vanity  does  the  most  absurd  things  that  are 
done  upon  the  planeL 

**  The  opereUton^^*  said  old  Tubbs,  who  made  him- 
self spokesman  of  the  party,  and  emphasised  the 
word  in  a peculiarly  pointed  manner,  “ is  Crystal 
Palace  stock  !*^ 

**  Well,”  said  we,  “ what  are  we  to  do  ?** 

**  Buy  the  stock,  you  slow  old  coach,”  said  young 
Sly,  of  the  prosperous  firm  of  Dry,  Sly  snd  Lye, 
who,  as  the  gifV^  reader  well  knows,  do  an  enor- 
mous business  in  New  York,  and  have  extensive 
agencies  and  correspondences  all  6ver  this,  and 
other  great  and  glorious  countries. 

**But  my  dear  Sly,**  said  we,  “how  should  a 
fogy  old  Easy  Chair  buy  stock?  How  must  we 
begin.” 

Irhe  dear  Sly  laughed  benignly. 

“ My  venerable  sj^  paralytic  Easy  Chair,”  said 
be,  “ we,  Dry,  Sly  and  Lye,  will  purchase  in- 
numerable shares  for  you,  wait  until  they  rise  a 
little ; sell  out ; deduct  a gentle  commission,  and 
send  you  a check  for  the  balance.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  the  friends  in  chorus. 

“ Certainly,”  answered  we  with  great  ardor. 

“ Good-morning,”  said  they  all. 

Good-morning,**  replied  we,  rather  loftily,  al- 
ready possessed  of  our  fortune,  as  wc  thought, 
and  busy  with  a thousand  plans  of  luxurious  expen- 
diture. 

“Not  forgetting  charitable  institutions,”  inter- 
polated conscience,  dexterously. 

“ Ten  thousand  a year,”  continued  we  sternly  to 
ourselves,  as  if  the  interruption  were  entirely  un- 
necessary and  premature,  “ to  the  Society  for  pro- 


moting the  freer  use  of  wooden  legs  by  horses. 
Then,  let  us  see,  shall  we  build  at  Newport  or  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Oh!  dear!” 
we  sighed,  “ great  is  the  embarrassment  of  riches !” 

We  were  Just  sitting  down  to  have  a chat  with 
you,  when  a note  was  brought  in. 

“ J/ear  E.  C. — We  have  bought  at  160.  Shall  we 
eellatK^orlb?  Youru, 

B.  Sty,  for  D.  S.  and  i.** 

Wc  replied  immediately : 

“ Dear  Sir.  75  of  couree. 

Your  obliged 

Easy  Ckair,'^ 

The  next  day,  it  seems,  it  went  gallantly  up  lu 
165.  The  next  it  reached  160.  We  l^an  to  peiuse 
stock  reports — to  have  a desire  of  seeing  the  eventns 
paper.  We  even  fancied  an  incipient  rotundity  in 
the  stomach,  as  becomes  a capitalist,  and  wove  ow 
thumbs  in  our  waistcoat.  It  went  straight  to  170L 

“To-morrow  night  the  sun  sets  upon  out  for- 
tune,” said  we  sententiously,  patting  many  beggar 
boys  upon  the  head  as  we  went  home,  and  dropping 
a shilling  in  the  forlorn  woman’s  hand  who  asked 
for  a penny.  The  next  day  affairs  were  as  they 
were.  The  next  week  a slight  retrograde  move- 
ment^  The  next  month  a wild  and  cemfused  de- 
cline. At  the  end  of  many  weeks  esme  snothsr 
letter  from  our  banking  friends. 

**  Dear  Easy  Chair.-^We  have  this  day  sold  out  at 
112}.  Our  Mr.  Lys  will  tall  to  arrange  about  ths 
baUncs, 

Respectfully^ 

Dry,  Sly^  and  Lyr.” 

The  boot,  sa  the  vulgar  say,  was  on  the  other 
leg.  It  was  our  bull  that  had  gored  the  ox.  la 
fact  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side.  But  the 
generosity  of  our  merchants  is  proverbial.  Wheie- 
ever  floats  the  American  flag,  there  the  probity,  the 
lofty  principle,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Therefore  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  not  be  held  for  tho 
whole  deficit.  Mr.  Lye  let  us  off  for  75  per  cent, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Dry  requested  the  honor  of 
our  company  at  dinner.  Meanwhile  the  use  of 
equine  wooden  legs  is  limited ; and  when,  the 
other  day,  we  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Directors,  we  were  very  sorry  and  very  glad.  Sorry 
for  them,  for  they  have  done  all  that  could  l>e  asked 
of  them ; they  were  not  responsible  for  the  wild 
fancy  speculations  of  Wall  Street.  And  we  are 
glad  that  they  only  have  lost  who  could  afford  to 
lose.  It  was  eminently  a gaming  matter.  It  was 
so  understood.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  with  a few 
spare  hundreds  threw  them  into  that  stock  as  «p»o* 
a roulette  table — whisk,  presto,  change  f The  hundred 
came  out  a thousand  or  rolled  cheerfully  out  of  sight. 
It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  for  superfluous  mon- 
eys. You  took  your  seat  at  the  board ; you  adveo- 
lurcd  your  odd  hundreds  or  so ; you  drew  the  win- 
nings gently  in ; or — you  smiled  to  see  them  go. 
Nobody  was  banned.  Nobody  had  a loaf  less  at 
dinner,  nor  a smaller  lump  of  sugar  to  his  lea.  It 
was  a summer  delusion,  an  airy  mistake.  The 
Committee  could  not  control  it ; for  it  was  purely 
fancy.  That  was  the  beauty  of  it,  as  Lye,  tha 
Junior  partner,  said.  Cr^^slal  Palace  stock  was, 
in  truth,  the  fanciest  stock  ever  offered  to  a saga- 
cious Wall  Street.  That  amiable  street  chose  to 
get  exhilarated  and  to  toss  it  up  as  merrily  as  thw 
Liverpool  merchants  their  snow-balls,  last  Decem- 
ber. Presently  it  thawed,  so  to  say ; that  fairy 
frost-work  of  fancy  melted,  and  like  all  melting 
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Blatter,  ran  dorwn.  It  waa  a very  Harold  Skimpcde 
of  a Block. 

**  Really,’*  it  aeeioed  to  aay,  **  1 don’t  understand 
tliis  thing.  1 am  honestly  Tcry  ignorant  of  my  own 
Table.  You  say  i am  worth,  at  least,  two  hundred 
per  cent.  1 am  rery  glad  to  hear  it.  You  say  I 
must  be  sold  at  that  rate.  Certainly.  You  under- 
stand the  whole  matter.  Two  hundred  and  ten,  did 
you  say  ? As  you  please ; 1 am  quite  at  your 
pleasure.” 

And  so,  in  the  most  graceful  and  airy  manner  pos- 
sible, the  glittering  stock  bounded  into  the  highest 
prices.  And  the  charm  of  the  whole  is  the  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that  nobody  is  to  blame.  If  there  were  any 
gaUt  in  the  matter,  we  should  not  so  lightly  speak 
of  it ; but  it  is  only  a more  public  illustration  of 
what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  constantly  going 
on  in  Wall  Street,  in  certain  stocks — an  **  opera- 
tion” sometimes  termed  stock  gambling.  When  the 
fiottth  Sea  bubble  exploded,  the  actual  misery  pro- 
duced was  statistical.  When  the  United  States 
Bank  failed,  there  was  very  wide-spread  misfor- 
tune. But  when,  in  our  youth — a smooth  and  buoy- 
ont  Easy  Chair — we  went  abroad  to  sow  our  wild 
oats,  and  to  see  life,  and  came  to  the  German  Baths, 
Ems,  Baden-Baden,  and  the  others,  why,  we  tossed 
down  our  shining  guineas  and  Louis^ors  with  the 
Tuat ; and  if  we  went  home  with  lighter  or  heavier 
purses,  it  did  not  affect  our  sleep,  and  we  did  not 
besitate  to  try  the  same  fortune  at  Milan  and  the 
Florence  Casino. 

Far  be  it  from  a moral  old  Easy  Chair  to  justify 
gambling.  We  are  not  saying  that  it  was  com- 
mendable to  try  “ the  Fancies”— only  that  we  are 
glad  nobody  seriously  suffered.  If  there  were  hosts 
of  ruined  widows,  and  orphans  made  destitute,  by 
this  singular  and  illusive  speculation,  of  which  the 
Directors’  report  was  like  the  moral  at  the  end  of  a 
pretty  fable,  we  should  never  see  the  Crystal  Palace 
again,  but  as  the  glittering  mausoleum  of  happy  hopes 
and  betrayed  confidences.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so.  Let  us  jingle  what  remains,  and  smile  gayly 
at  the  losses,  and  look  sharper  next  time.  Let  Mr. 
Lye  pleasantly  arrange  for  the  balance,  and  do  you 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  Mr.  Dry  next 
day.  Then,  if  you  choose  to  regret  that  you  ^ught 
the  stock — blame  yourself,  you  know.  It  shortens 
discussion,  and  abates  rage  marrelously.  If  you 
tiiink  fit  to  vow  a great  vow  never  to  gamble  in 
stocks  again,  why,  you  have  a perfect  right  to  do 
ao  : and  if  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye  clear  a cool  hundred 
thousand  by  their  operations  in  the  Grand  Ele- 
phant Trunk  Line,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  you  have  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  that 
amount.  Is  it  Emerson,  by-the-by,  who  says  that 
^heli  itself  is  not  without  its  extreme  satisfac- 
tions ?” 

Two  things  have  recalled  to  us  this  little  specu- 
lation of  ours  last  year— the  Report  of  the  Direct- 
ors, and  the  building  of  the  new  Opera  House — ^lo 
which  latter  subject  we  shall  devote  a separate 
paragraph. 

The  new  Opera  House  is  rapidly  rising.  It 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Irv- 
ing Place.  Of  the  condition  of  the  stock  we  know 
nothing,  not  even  if  it  is  in  market,  nor  IkjIow  nor 
above  par.  Neither  do  we  know  any  thing  of  the 
arrangements  madi  for  the  management.  When  we 
are  asked  seriously,  What  is  your  opinion,  Easy 
Chair,  of  the  prospects  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  New 
York?  we  respond,  as  a conscientious  Easy  Chair 
always  should  respond,  by  telling  our  entire  con- 


victions— oar  doubia  as  well  as  our  certainties.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  young 
Sly,  that  we  hold  no  stock  in  the  building,  but  that 
we  are  honest  lovers  of  music,  can  even  whistle  a 
tune  or  two,  and  wish  well  in  every  way  to  every 
experiment  undertaken  for  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  music  among  us. 

We  are  at  once  saluted  with  this  fact,  Ss  we  be- 
gin oar  investigation,  that  the  Italian  Opera  is  every 
where  a luxury.  It  is  paid  for  by  those  who  epjoy 
it,  and  no  one  reaps  direct  pecuniary  benefit  from  it 
except  a few  eminent  singers.  Even  in  Italy,  the 
San  Carlo  at  Naples,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  the  Feniee 
at  Venice,  which  are  the  great  operas,  are  directly 
under  govemmem  patronage.  Whether  they  ve*> 
ceive  subsidies  or  not,  they  do  not  divide  dividends 
to  shareholders.  So,  in  Gennany,  the  operas  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich  are  royal  theatres,  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of  the  Court,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  capitals  of  the  Duchies.  In  Paris  they 
receive  allowances  from  government.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg the  Opera  is  the  care  of  the  Emperor ; and  in 
London  it  is  supported  by  the  Court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  infatuation  which  plunges  man  into 
the  management  of  theatres,  also  allures  him  to  the 
more  hopeless  arena  of  the  opera.  But  he  can  not 
long  maintain  the  struggle.  Where  the  opera  is  not 
a government  affair,  and  the  manager  chances,  by 
some  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circumstances  to 
make  money — ^yet  no  shareholder  is  rejoiced  by  his 
quota  of  the  spoils — at  least  it  is  not  matter  of 
history. 

The  basis  of  the  continuity  of  the  Opera  in  Lon. 
don  is  precisely  that  of  the  continued  manufacture 
of pdie  de  foie  gras — it  is  a luxury  : it  is  supported 
by  fashion.  A nobleman  has  his  box  at  the  Opera, 
as  he  has  his  carriage  and  family  diamonds.  It  is 
a part  of  the  play.  It  was  originally  an  exotic 
taste.  It  was  brought  from  the  Continent  by  the 
traveled  gentry,  and  became  the  fashion,  as  all  objeta 
de  virtu  become  the  fashion.  The  Opera  House,  in 
England,  was  a place  in  which  certain  select  cirdea 
could  meet,  and  enjoy  an  artificial  excitement. 
The  great  expense  limited  and  winnowed  those  cir- 
cles. The  opera  itself  was  the  growth  of  a genius 
and  education  entirely  alien  to  the  English.  It  is 
emphatically  a Southern  product,  belonging  to  more 
passionate  and  emotional  natures.  It  continues,  to 
this  day,  to  be  illustrated,  as  it  is  created,  by  that 
Southern  genius.  The  operas  and  the  singers  are, 
generally  speaking,  Italian.  The  English 
know  and  care  very  little  about  the  opera ; and  all 
attempts  to  establish  an  English  Opera  have  failed. 

In  France,  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  **  no- 
bility and  gentry”  threw  up  their  boxes  at  the  Italian 
Opera — they  ceased  to  go ; and  the  enterprise,  de- 
spite Alboni,  Peraiani,  Ronconi,  and  Lablache, 
failed.  Now  that  the  star  of  empire  shines  agaia, 
the  Emperor  has  a box,  at  a huge  rent ; it  is  de 
rigettr  for  the  great  officers  of  the  Court  to  have  the 
same.  Cruvelli  sings,  Eugenie  smiles — et  voilbf 

What  do  all  these  things^show  ? Certainly  they 
do  not  show  that  the  Italian  Opera  is  something 
which  the  great  mass  of  English,  and  even  French, 
people  desire  so  strongly,  that  a promising  specula- 
tion can  l>e  based  upon  that  desire.  There  always 
>>  an  opera,  to  be  sure,  in  London  and  Paris.  But 
if  you  will  look  in  the  Times  next  day,  you  will  see 
the  kind  of  audience  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden — for  Her  Majesty's  has  succumbed — 
and  if  you  could  look  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  you  would  see  government 
ftindsi  It  is  to  in  Berlin.  The  Italian  Opera  proper 
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leads  a languishingt  often  a wholly  suspended  life ; 
while  the  German,  supported  by  the  King,  andstng^ 
ing  translations  from  the  Italian,  does  well.  This 
ought  also  to  be  said,  that  if  in  Italy  or  Germany, 
the  government  support  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
opera  suspended,  the  people  would  contrive,  some 
how,  to  have  an  opera.  And  it  is  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  very  fact  that  government  allows  the 
supplies.  The  people  are  essentially  a musical 
people,  and  therefore  see  with  pleasure  a musical 
institution  under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  But  if 
the  nobility  should  cease  to  support  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  the  thing  would  be  over.  The 
English  people  at  large  would  not  care ; and  would 
certainly  not  support  it.  It  is  because  they  are  not 
a musical  people. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  that  the  institution  with  us  can 
have  no  factitious  basis.  If  we  are  not  musical 
and  do  not  care  about  the  opera,  it  certainly  will 
not  succeed  because  New  York  is  a great  city,  and 
because  every  great  city  ought  to  vhave  an  opera. 
Every  great  city  ought  no  more  to  have  an  opera 
than  a St.  Peter’s.  It  is  a question  of  taste,  not  of 
aise.  And  it  may  be  resumed  by  saying,  that  if 
we  are  musical,  there  will  always  be  the  permanent 
effort  at  an  opera,  supported  and  justified  by  the 
general  taste.  If  we  are  not  musical,  the  opera 
can  only  be  supported  by  the  class  who  wish  to 
ex^y  the  luxury. 

We  roll  in  our  Easy  Chair  at  the  very  imminence 
of  the  question  you  are  going  to  ask.  There  is  no 
escape.  It  must  fairly  be  put  to  us ; Do  you,  O 
Easy  Chair,  believe  tliat  we  are  a musical  people  ? 
Now  our  opinion  (as  every  body  opposed  to  us 
knows  so  well),  **is  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence,” but  we  must  say,  No.  The  American 
people  know  two  tunes — Yankee  Doodle  and  Old 
Folks  at  Home.  But  if  any  man  is  in  donbt  whether 
to  call  us  a musical  people,  let  him  try  when  he 
next  finds  himself  with  a half-dozen  friends,  whether 
they  can  accomplish  together  any  simple  glee  with  i 
tolerable  decency,  nay,  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
a man  who  can  play  the  piano  tolerably,  is  not  a 
prodigy,  or  regarded  with  a shade  of  contempt  as  a 
womanish  man ; and  then  remember  how  in  the 
ailent  midnight  streeta  of  Rome  or  Vienna  he  can 
hardly  commence  an  air  or  a chorus  but  some  tune- 
ful passenger  will  unite  his  voice  and  so,  another 
and  another  joining,  the  melody  roll  increasing 
anward.  These  are  the  straws  that  show  the  blow- 
ing of  the  wind. 

We  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  Ethiopian 
minstrels.  We  have  spoken  of  them  before.  But 
their  music  seems  to  require  the  piquant  sauce  of 
coarse  wit  and  vulgar  caricature  to  attract  or  to 
please.  It  hardly  seems  to  be  the  genuine  out- 
burst of  a musical  nature,  at  least  in  Broadway. 
And  if  you  trace  its  origin  to  the  plantations,  it 
does  not  serve  effectively  as  an  argument  for  our 
tunefulness.  The  crowds  that  throng  to  Christy’s 
and  Wood’s  do  not  prove  that  there  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  love  of  music  which  will  make  the 
Italian  Opera  a permanent  fact  among  us.  How, 
then,  will  it  fare  as  a luxury  ? 

Experience  helps  us  a little  here.  There  have 
been  various  efforts  made  to  found  and  to  support 
the  opera  in  New  Y ork.  The  story  is  old  and  stale. 
One  thing  htas  been  demonstrated,  that  the  secret  of 
making  money  from  the  investment  remains  hidden. 
Probably  Madame  Tliillon,  at  Niblo’s,  did  well. 
But  it  was  a temporary  affair  and  could  not  have 
lasted  long.  Occasional  weeks,  during  all  the 
seasons,  have  been  successful.  But  such  facts 


prove  little  to  the  pmnt,  except  that  they  are  «• 
ceptions.  Whether  in  the  old  Park,  at  the  Bowery^ 
in  Chambers  Street,  at  Niblo’s,  and  in  Astor  Place, 
the  opera  speculation  has  been  unsuccessful.  It 
may  justly  be  urged  that  the  great  performers  have 
not  appeared,  that  the  size  of  the  houses  did  not 
enable  the  managers  to  offer  such  sums  as  w^ould 
tempt  the  best  talent  to  brave  the  sea.  That  is  troew 
But  how  have  the  best  who  came  succeeded? 
Alboni  failed  at  Niblo’s,  and  Sontag  succeeded 
at  Niblo’s  by  reason  of  private  and  social  sym- 
pathy, more  than  by  public  support,  and  a second 
season  at  Castle  Garden  was  neither  very  brilliant 
nor  profitable.  It  would  have  been  foolish  foe 
Jenny  Lind  to  go  upon  the  stage  here ; and  if  n 
famous  singer  finds  that  the  public  arc  determined 
to  idolize  her,  she  will — for  even  Prime  Donne  love 
dollars — if  she  is  sensible,  desert  the  stage  for  the 
concert-room.  That  is  more  congenial  to  our  tastes 
and  habits.  The  stage  is  not  American.  In  tbs 
large  cities  there  are  always  theatres ; but  they  mis 
very  wretched,  and  the  l^st  are  in  the  bands  of 
foreigners.  English  men  and  women  play  Englxsk 
pieces,  of  which  the  peculiar  point,  being  local,  is 
usually  lost  to  us.  The  lecture  room  and  the  coxk* 
cert  are  our  amusements.  In  all  our  large  cities 
there  will  alw'ays  be  a large  class  who  will  appro* 
date  and  enjoy  the  opera,  but  it  is  not  the  class 
that  could  support  the  institution.  The  weight  of 
fashion  will  dways  be  thrown  for  it.  But  fashion 
with  us  is  limited  and  uncertain.  Our  musical 
taste  seems  to  this  Easy  Chair  to  be  much  more 
sympathetic  with  the  German  than  the  Italias 
genius,  and  with  the  German  genius  the  form  of 
the  opera  is  secondary.  W'e  mean  that  of  thoss 
among  us  who  sincerely  love  music,  the  majority 
incline  rather  to  the  German.  Not>that  they  deny 
the  excellence  of  thq  Italian,  but  on  the  whole  they 
find  more  sympathy  in  the  other  as  they  might  in  s 
certain  school  of  painting  as  compared  with  anotheK. 

But,  as  we  throw  ourselves  back  again  and  con- 
sider, we  can  not  but  be  grateful  to  those  who  hav« 
moved  in  the  enterprise ; who  have  undertaken  to 
give  the  question  a fair  and  adequate  triaL  As  the 
beautiful  temple  of  the  Muses  arises  in  the  airy  and 
spacious  quarter  of  the  city,  among  the  dwellings 
of  those  from  whom  the  chief  worship  must  come» 
w'e  can  not  but  be  proud  that  such  men  are,  and 
must  hope  that  we  may  be  mistaken.  Boston,  too^ 
and  Philadelphia,  w’e  believe,  are  embarked  in  the 
same  boat,  upon  the  same  desperate  endeavor  to 
find  a swift  northwest  passage  into  the  public  in- 
terest and  support.  Whatever  the  issue  may  be, 
the  gallant  Franklins  are  always  sw*eet  in  memory 
and  fame.  How  glad  w'c  sliall  be  at  some  future 
day,  as  we  receive  our  semi-annual  dividend  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  our  opera-shares,  to  say  to 
our  grandchildren,  “ My  dears,  even  your  venes- 
able  grandsirc  once  disbelieved  in  opera-stock!” 


The  winter  that  is  passing  has  been  sadly  famous 
for  its  disasters  , by  fire  and  flood,  and  they  have 
all  been  matters  of  direct  public  interest  as  well  as 
of  general  sympathy.  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  the  great  fires  in  the  city.  The  burning  of 
the  Great  Republic,  of  the  City  Hall,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hall,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  our  own 
establishment,  have  been  disasters  to  which  the 
public  are  parties.  In  the  lost  of  the  Great  Re- 
public, an  experiment,  peculiarly  Amcncan,  was 
postponed,  let  us  hope,  not  indefinitely.  The  City 
Hall  was  a public  building,  an  old  public  sen'ant, 
and  such  never  fall  without  regret.  The  Metro- 
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poiiun  Hall  was  our  only  spacious  room  for  public 
purposes ; and,  in  our  misfortune,  the  public  saw 
Ibr  a moment  paralyzed  the  hand  that  was  wont  to 
offer  it  so  much  of  its  natire  and  foreign  reading. 

But  now  and  here  w'e  come  to  drop  a **  melodious 
Uar”  over  the  beautiful  Hall  of  Music  and  the  Mu- 
ses, around  which  clustered  so  many  and  such  ten- 
der associations.  It  was  on  the  i4th  October,  18^, 
that  Tripler  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public.  Ma- 
dan.e  Anna  Bishop  was,  unfortunately,  the  first 
person  who  sang  in  it.  It  should  have  been  music- 
c.«ly  consecrated  by  Jenny  Lind,  w hose  portrait,  in 
a large  medallion  fresco  in  the  cornice,  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  Hall.  Her  series  of  unprece- 
dented triumphs  immediately  succeeded,  and  in  this 
Hall  they  w'ere  renewed  when  she  returned  to  the 
city,  until  the  last  great  ovation  and  farewell  in 
Castle  Garden.  Here,  too,  sang  Alboni  and  Son- 
tag.  Here  Ole  Bull  and  Paul  Julien  played.  Here 
the  Jullien  with  two  V$  led,  with  airy  baton,  his 
colossal  and  consummate  orchestra.  Here  Everett, 
and  Webster,  and  the  great  conventions,  spoke.  Its 
three  years  w'cre  crowded  with  interest. 

Nor  was  it  an  arena  unworthy  these  illustrious 
performances.  It  saluted  the  eye  with  an  aspect  of 
graceful  space.  The  brilliant  lights  Hashed  along 
the  airy  gilded  gallery,  and  upon  tlic  bright  frescoes 
of  the  ceiling.  It  was  elegant  and  rich  in  its  im- 
pression. The  spectator,  os  he  entered,  felt  that  he 
was  part  of  a festival ; and  what  a festival  it  was, 
when  Jenny  Lind  was  the  hostess  ! At  the  earliest 
hour  the  great  space  was  crowded  with  brilliant 
ranks  of  the  best,  in  every  kind,  of  the  city.  What 
a humming  murmur ! W'hat  rustling,  glancing  fans  ! 
What  warm  and  luscious  odors  ! What  hopes,  and 
expectations,  and  enthusiasms  ! What  sneers  for 
the  doubters,  and  smiles  for  the  determined,  who 
knew  that  there  was  but  one  music,  and  that  Jenny 
Lind  was  its  interpreter ! Then  the  door  opened — 
after  such  long,  long  waiting — and  silence  fell  upon 
the  glittering  throng,  until,  with  a bound,  and  a sur- 
prised, half-troubled  look,  she,  whom  all  had  longed 
to  see,  and  when  they  saw  loved,  stood,  holding  her 
bouquet,  and  glancing  around  that  eager  audience. 
She  sang — it  shall  be  Deh  vieni  non  tardar^  Mozart's 
music  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro — and  not  one  of  that 
great  mass  of  people,  who  has  felt  song  touch  his 
soul,  will  ever  forget,  in  any  subsequent  ccstacy, 
the  penetrating  sweetness  and  searching  splendor 
of  that  song. 

It  is  all  over.  The  flames  have  licked  away  with 
their  fiery  tongues  the  grace  and  the  i)eauty  of  the 
building — they  have  devoured  that  fair  fresco  of 
Jenny  Lind.  But  there  is  a grace  and  a beauty  of 
memory  that  no  flame  can  touch — an  immortal  por* 
trait  that  survives. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  with  us  nothing  is  perma- 
nent, not  even  our  buildings.  If  Athens  and  Rome, 
and  all  the  famous  cities  of  history,  had  been  as 
easily  consumed  by  fire  as  New  York,  how  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  Continent  and  of  the  world  would 
long  ago  have  disappeared.  Of  course  the  great 
paintings  and  statues,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  build- 
ings, would  have  gone.  Not  even  war  and  rapine 
have  been  enemies  so  terrible  as  fire.  The  ch.arro 
of  homo  association  falls  before  it.  Americans 
know  not  the  secret  influence  of  the  voices  that  cull 
along  old  corridors,  and  speak  from  walls  pictured 
with  ancestors.  Our  homes  are  tents  of  a night. 
Eager  to  build  for  to-morrow,  w'c  fail  to  build  fur 
next  year.  Wc  lie  down  in  terror,  and  arise  with 
wonder.  The  great  bell  booms  fire,  the  sleeper  puts 
his  band  to  the  wall,  finds  it  is  not  hot,  and  oom- 


poses  himself  to  rest ; and  next  morning  walks  down 
to  the  smouldering,  ruins  of  his  warehouse.  Our 
reason  lies  in  our  pockets,  and  not  in  our  hearts. 
When  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  pay  better  to 
build  better,  we  shall  have  fire-proof  houses,  and  not 
before.  Think  of  w'hat  your  children's  children  have 
lost  in  the  destruction  of  Metropolitan  Hall.  A 
garrulous  grandsirc,  like  us,  you  w'ould  have  cele- 
brated the  younger  days  (as  grandsires  always  do) ; 
you  would  have  almost  sung  the  praises  of  the  di- 
vine Jenny  ; she  would  have  been  a precious  image 
to  that  listening  youth,  and  they  would  have  stood 
in  the  Hall  where  that  wondrous  voice  was  heard, 
even  as  they  will  stand,  when  they  go  upon  their 
travels,  in  Schiller’s  chamber,  and  sit  beneath  Tas- 
so's tree. 


It  would  seem  as  if  the  American  genius,  so 
shrewd  in  making  money,  was  equally  ingenious  in 
devising  ways  of  spending  it.  The  Astor  Library, 
as  wc  remarked  last  month,  is  a splendid  monument 
of  the  homage  of  T rade  to  Letters.  No  man  who  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  that  library  ought  ever  to  forget 
that  fact.  But  there  is  a similar  tribute  which 
Trade  might  pay  to  Art,  that  has  not  yet  been  sufli- 
cienlly  considered.  If  it  W’cre  possible  to  procure 
fac-»imiU»  of  all  the  great  pictures  in  the  world,  how 
many  men,  no  less  munificent  than  wealthy,  w'ould 
in.stantly  combine  to  found  a Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  wliich  should  be  as  famous  and  splendid  as 
any  of  the  European.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to 
do  that.  A fine  picture  refuses  to  be  adequately 
copied,  because  its  value  lies  generally  in  the  color, 
which  is  a gifl  of  nature,  the  seal  of  the  artist's 
genius,  and  is  not  to  be  imitated  or  reproduced  by 
the  skill  of  another.  But  with  sculpture  the  case  is 
different.  While  the  glory  of  the  original  concep- 
tion will  ever  belong  to  the  artist  w'ho  determined 
the  w'ork,  yet  the  work  itself  may  be  wrought  with- 
out his  seeing  it  or  touching  it.  When  Phidias  has 
moulded  the  cast  of  Jupiter,  any  journeyman  Greek, 
w ho  has  had  the  proper  mechanical  training,  can  p\tt 
it  into  marble.  With  the  sculptor,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  it  is  a matter  of  proportion  and  form. 
When  they  arc  once  determined,  the  rest  is  an  affair 
of  mechanism. 

It  follows  directly  from  this  fact,  that  we  can  have 
as  good  a gallery  of  sculpture  in  America  os  in  Eu- 
rope, if  w‘e  thought  fit  to  employ  men  to  carve,  in 
marble,  accurate  copies  of  the  famous  statues.  But 
while  that  may  not  be  undertaken,  it  remains,  as  a 
feasible  and  desirable  plan,  to  have  cast$^  equally 
accurate,  made  of  those  statues ; fur  we  then  have 
that  cxquisitencss  and  majesty  of  form  which  is  the 
splendor  of  sculpture,  and  lack  only  the  actual  com- 
plexion and  quality  of  marble.  This  has  been  done 
in  foreign  cities  with  the  greatest  ease  and  success. 
Raphael  Mengs,  who  was  the  friend  of  Winckle- 
mann  and  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  one  of  the  most 
devoted  students  of  Greek  sculpture,  obtained  such 
a collection  for  the  city  of  Dresden,  where  it  is 
know'n  as  Mengs's  Museum^  The  poor  German, 
whom  distance  and  poverty  forbid  to  cross  the  Alps, 
and  visit  Italy  and  Greece,  may  thus  sec,  in  his 
own  country,  the  works  w’hose  beauty  help  to  make 
the  fame  of  the  lands  he  is  debarred  from  seeing. 
As  he  turns  from  the  glowing  pages  of  Greek  liter- 
ature and  history,  of  which  his  countrymen  are  the 
shrewdest  conimf'ntaiors  and  critics,  his  eye  falls 
upon  the  form.s  of  immortal  grace  and  freshness**— 
the  personages  of  the  beautiful  mythology  which  has 
lighted  his  imaginatiozu  He  has  brought  homo  to 
hin^  **  th«  beauty  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grand- 
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eor  that  was  Rome.”  A thoughtful  care,  a wise 
taste,  and  a noble  generosity,  have  created  around 
him  ail  tiie  great  products  of  great  art  that  could  well 
be  detached  from  their  surroundings.  A Greek  tem- 
ple belongs  to  Greece,  l>ecause  it  is  a structure 
adapted  to  a certain  climate  and  landscape.  But  a 
Greek  statuo  represents  an  immortal  thought,  and  is 
as  Universal  as  the  song  of  Homer. 

There  is  in  this  fact  another  reason  in  favor  of 
the  Gallery  of  Casts,  which  we  suggest.  The 
charm  of  a picture  is  usually  color,  but  color  is  a 
characteristic  quality  of  climates  and  atmospheres, 
differing  in  each.  A picture  is  best  understood  in 
the  place  where  it  was  painted.  Venice  justifies 
the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  Venetian  painters.  A 
sunset  upon  the  Laguncs  explains  Titian.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Oriental  life,  and  landscape,  and  cli- 
mate, explain  Oriental  architecture.  Napoleon 
made  the  foolish  mistake  of  carrying  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  to  Paris.  But  what  had  Tintorct 
and  Correggio  to  do  with  the  yellow  fog  of  the 
Seine  ? Italy  only  is  the  proper  gallery  of  Italian 
art.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  beauti- 
ful Italian  pictures  are  not  beautiful  any  where,  but 
that  they  are  most  beautiful  and  most  intelligible 
in  Italy. 

Now  this  is  not  essential  to  sculpture.  The 
sense  of  form  is  a more  universal  attribute  than 
that  of  color,  and  an  art,  based  ufon  form,  can 
therefore  be  as  fully  comprehended  in  one  spot  as 
another.  We  Yankees  are  sadly  slow  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  is,  and  it  can  not 
be  doubted,  a latent  skepticism  in  the  public  mind, 
if  not  contempt,  in  regard  to  such  pursuits.  An 
artist  is  the  synonym  of  idler  and  good-for-nothing. 
Jonathan  Senior  hears  with  dismay  that  Jonathan 
Junior  proposes  to  become  an  artist.  It  is  a vaga- 
bond’s life ; it  comes  to  no  good ; it  is  a pretty  play, 
but  not  serious  work ; the  great  end  of  man,  my 
son,  is  to  sell  molasses  by  the  hogshead  or  to  gam- 
ble in  stocks.  Even  a distinguished  divine,  as  we 
have  heard,  recently  said,  in  a lecture,  that  the  Fine 
Arts  flourished  during  national  decay ! that  the  great 
triumphs  of  art  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
decline  of  the  states  in  which  they  flourished.  And 
the  theological  argal  was,  that  the  Fine  Arts  w'ere  not 
to  be  cultivated  or  sought  by  us,  for,  that  when  they 
began  to  flourish,  it  w'ould  show  that  the  nation  had 
begun  to  decline  ! The  distinguished  divine  forgot 
two  things  : first,  that  the  fact  is  not  as  he  stated ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  evidence  of  a declining  peo- 
ple has  been  always  sought  in  a declining  art^  as  his 
experience  of  travel  would  have  shown  him,  bad  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  observe.  What  is  the  historic 
glory  of  Greece — what  is  the  priceless  legacy  she 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity?  Her  literature  and 
her  art ; not  her  principles  of  trade  nor  her  forms  of 
government.  But  why  is  Roman  Art  so  poor  and 
second-rate?  Because  it  flourished  in  the  decay 
of  the  Greek,  and  was  a poor  imitation  of  it.  Greek 
Art  implies  a simple,  sweet,  and  sound  state  of  na- 
tional mind  more  than  any  other  phenomenon  of 
history.  If  decay  engenders  vigor,  and  disease 
health  ; if  the  frame  is  coolest  in  fever,  and  the  head 
steadiest  when  giddy  ; if,  when  a nation  has  begun 
to  reel  and  rot  in  voluptuous  luxury,  the  forms  of 
its  thought  are  severely  pure  and  beautiful — then, 
but  only  then,  is  the  culmination  of  Art  the  period 
of  national  decline.  Of  all  the  insults  which  the 
majestic  art  of  Greece  has  received  from  savages 
and  spoilers,  none  is  so  sad  and  shameful  as  the 
■aseition  of  ^ distinguished  divine,  that  it  waa 
tfaa  giawtk  «£  aalnoiaal  death.  If  Perkfea  aadsha 
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Parthenon  are  the  phenomena  of  decay — and  not 
the  flower  of  a singular  and  imniortai  gemius — they 
are,  at  least,  such  a disease  as  the  pearl  is  to  tbs 
oyster. 

It  is  a singular  wish  for  an  Easy  Chair,  but  wa 
would  w'illingly  be  rich,  were  it  only  to  give  tbs 
Astor  Library  a companion.  Literature  and  Sci- 
cnoc,  which  are  honored  there,  have  always  been 
the  bosom  companions  of  Art,  which  we  do  not  yet 
honor.  There  may  be  doubts  of  the  success  of  am 
Opera-house  dependent  for  support  upon  the  popu- 
lar attention  of  every  day.  But  a Gallery  of  Casts, 
embracing  all  the  most  f^amous  statues  of  all  times 
and  countries,  founded  and  endowed  by  some  mU- 
lionairc,  might  not  be  crowded  by  daily  visitors, 
but  it  would  at  once  and  forever  secure  a circle, 
perpetually  enlarging,  of  those  who  recognize  and 
honor  in  Art  the  creative  genius  which  is  the  most 
precious  human  gift.  Through  them,  in  a thoosand 
ways,  an  ennobling  and  humane  influence  would 
affect  the  national  manners  and  character.  We 
should  see,  grouped  in  immortal  youth,  the  triumphs 
of  elder  and  extinct  ages,  and  allow  that  there  wers 
other  men  besides  ourselves.  It  would  chasten  our 
vanity  to  perceive  how  much  others  have  done,  that 
we  can  not  do.  We  should  all  be  glad  to  declare 
that  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon  ; and 
although  we  could  not  say  that  they  died  unhonored, 
for  their  works  praise  them  forever,  we  should  wili- 
ingly  acknowle^e  that  they  were  worthy  the  love 
of  Agamemnon. 


Br  the  first  of  April  W'e  ought  to  think  of  suns* 
mer.  Yet,  if  we  did,  we  should  go  far  toward  prov- 
ing ourselves  April  fools.  Even  May,  which  is  ths 
peculiar  darling  of  English  poets,  is  a doubtful 
beauty,  capricious  and  cold,  leading  her  lovers  into 
miry  lanes  and  meadows,  and  sending  them  home 
with  wet  feet  and  colds  in  their  heads.  As  for  ns, 
we  have  no  spring.  Our  climate  shares  the  restless 
impatience  of  our  temperament,  and  leaps  from  the 
zero  mark  straight  up  to  boiling.  W'hcn  one  un- 
questionably warm  day  bums  us  a little,  every  body 
feels  that  summer  has  arrived.  Then  what  a burst- 
ing out  of  roses,  and  lilies,  and  peonies,  and  aza- 
lias ! And  what  a pulling  forth  of  muslin,  duck, 
and  drilling ! Our  Easy  Chair  absolutely  tottered 
with  the  energy  of  the  frenzy,  the  other  morning, 
when,  before  March  had  fairly  gone  under,  there 
came  a touch  of  June. 

“ My  dear ! my  dear !”  said  a wife — mind ! we  do 
not  say  whose  wife — “ we  must  really  begin  to  think 
where  we  are  going.  It’s  getting  to  be  insufferably 
hot ! Here,  Abimelech,  Ebenezer,  Jeroboam,  run 
up  and-  pull  out  the  last  year’s  breeches  \ Spry, 
now  ! Let’s  see  w'hat’s  to  be  done.  Jemima  ! run 
round  and  tell  Miss  Damum  that  I shall  want  her 
to  come  to-morrow  and  fix  up  the  boys’  things! 

Hurry  ! hurry  ! summer’s  coming  !”  exclaimed  the 
dear  okl  lady  (mind ! we  didn’t  say  whose  wife !)  as 
if  the  summer  were  a visitor  Just  coming  up-stairs. 

Jemima  fled,  and  the  boys  ran  shouting  away. 

Boys,  did  we  say  ? All  but  one.  One  lingered,  the 
youthful  Jeroboam,  and  seemed  in  no  degree  to 
partake  the  eager  curiosity  of  his  brethren.  Ah  ! 
the  youngest  hopes  of  large  families  of  boys  under- 
stand very  well  what  this  row  at  the  approach  of 
summer  means.  It’s  very  well  for  you,  Master 
Abimelech,  an!l  for  you,  Master  Ebenezer,  for  you 
shall  have  a new  jacket  and  new  trow'sers,  but  the 
mournful  Jeroboam  knows  with  fatal  certainty  thsZ 
your  last  year’s  wardrobe  will  be  rmxecd  for  him. 

TlMte  odioM  pra-fiutn  bfueches  that  he  used  la 
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nTiia»  upon  your  legi,  m now  to  be  abbreviated 
for  hit  own^— dwarfed  for  bit  wearing ; not  new  any 
more,  but  with  all  the  mat  of  lost  summer's  wear 
upon  tliem!  With  new  buttons  and  a brilliant 
waistcoat,  you,  O Abimelcch,  will  strike  terror  and 
admimtion  to  the  hearts  of  all  tender  girls,  but  the 
unhappy  Jeroboam  will  slip  along  side-streets  in 
jour  cast  off  splendors,  and  read  with  agony  in  the 
foce  of  every  girl  who  regards  him,  the  conviction 
that  she  has  seen  that  identical  spot  upon  the  yel- 
low drillings  before  this  summer  I 

We  knew  one  young  Jeroboam  in  our  youth  who 
^as  not  to  be  circumvented  and  deprived  of  his 
rightful  new  clothes,  by  any  such  narrow  family 
economies.  When  the  fatal  day  and  Miss  Dar- 
num  had  arrived  to  razee  the  breeches  and  the 
coats,  the  young  Jeroboam  earnestly  protested. 
He  claimed  the  equal  right  of  all  brothers  to  coats, 
breeches,  and  boots.  But  the  protest  was  vain, 
and  the  maternal  powers  laughed  the  boy  to  scorn. 
The  deed  was  done,  and  he  was  endowed  with  the 
abbreviated  breeches. 

“ How  many  pairs  ?”  inquired  he,  cheerfully. 

"Three  ! my  dear,"  replied  mamma,  **  and  I am 
very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  conquered  that  sulk- 
iness. Go,  my  dear,  and  put  on  the  salmon-color- 
ed trowsers." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  responded  Jeroboam,  with  una- 
bated cheerfulness. 

It  was  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  he  re* 
c^ved  the  detested  garments,  and  he  retired  to  his 
room.  Having  there  clothed  himself  in  one  of 
them,  he  laid  the  other  tw'o  pairs  upon  his  arm,  and 
ascended  to  the  attic,  to  which  he  had  previously 
and  surreptitiously  conveyed  some  sand  and  gravel. 
Turning  a barrel  upside  dow'n,  he  spread  a layer 
of  the  gravel  upon  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  then 
sat  down  upon  it — razeed  breeches  and  all.  When 
he  was  fairly  seated,  the  heroic  Jeroboam  began  to 
turn  violently  in  his  seat,  grinding  those  new  gar- 
ments, in  fact,  against  the  gravel,  until  he  had  ren- 
dered the  process  of  seating  them  at  once  essential 
and  hopeless.  Then  gravely  dismounting  he  pulled 
them  off  and  drawing  on  another  pair,  resumed  his 
seat.  The  results  were  the  same.  The  tliird  pair 
suffered  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  noon  the  de- 
voted youth  descended  the  stairs  with  the  three 
pairs  of  razeed  trowsers  hor$  de  ctmbat.  So  brill- 
iant a stroke  of  policy  was  effectual.  The  mamma, 
indignant  and  delighted,  ordered  new  trowsers  in 
which  the  young  Jeroboam  did  great  execution 
among  the  hearts  of  the  girls  at  dancing-school.  It 
does  not  become  an  Easy  Chair  to  spread  seditious 
views  in  families,  or  this  plan  might  be  suggested 
to  all  the  persecuted  and  indignant  Jeroboams. 

But  when  the  boys  and  girls  arc  arranged  for  the 
summer,  the  graver  question  arises ; — where  the 
summer  is  to  be  passed  ? Fashion  allows  but  little 
cboice.  Niagara,  Newport,  and  Saratoga,  with  a run 
to  the  White  Mountains  and  a dash  at  Lake  George, 
are  all  it  permits.  But  we  hear,  this  year,  of  a new 
chance,  or  rather  an  old  one  revived.  It  seems  that 
Boston  has  resolved  not  to  sit  alone  and  ingloriously 
any  longer  upon  the  rock  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
called  Nahant;  but  is  taking  measures  to  have  a 
hotel  erected  which  shall  attract  travelers  from  the 
Kississippi  and  the  prospective  States  (equal  to 
seventeen  of  the  extent  of  the  Bay  State)  that  are 
to  spring  out  of  Nebraska.  A friend  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Nahant  should  not  be  as 
popular  a resort  as  Newport,  and  as  he  spoke,  in- 
duced in  glowing  reminiscences  of  its  youth  and 
pristine  splandors.  Whateyer  we  may  think — and 


we  would  not,  for  a summer’s  lodging,  betray  our 
ow'n  partialities^we  must  at  least  rejoice  that  the 
casual  visitor  to  Nahant,  who  strays  thither  on  a 
burning  August  day,  is  now  to  find  a pleasant  rest 
instead  of  a huge  stone  grog-shop,  which  the  tavern 
has  recently  been.  The  summer  inhabitants  of  the 
rock  seemed  to  such  a visitor  doubly  happy.  Their 
cool,  graceful  cottages  contrasted  well  with  tho 
ugly,  noisy  resort  of  Sunday  revelers,  to  which 
Fate  had  consigned  him.  He  watched  the  groupa 
in  gardens  and  along  the  shore;  he  sat  upon  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  sea,  and  saw  the  mild  Na 
hanlese  picking  mushrooms  upon  the  cliff.  " This," 
he  cried,  with  rapture,  "this  is  Arcadian.  Hero 
have  1 found  the  Damons  and  Phillisscs  of  whom 
poetry  is  enamored.  In  this  favorable  air  1,  too, 
could  he  a poet,  and  tunefully  celebrate  mush  and 
baked  beans.  Why  was  not  I born  a Bostonian 
with  Nahant  for  my  summer  solace — ” and  so  he 
continued  until  a gust  from  that  balmy  sea  brought 
the  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  a drunken  burst  from 
the  revelers  below  scattered  the  affrighted  shades 
of  nymphs  and  swains. 

W'c  entreat  all  mammas  to  remember  Nahant 
when  they  are  preparing  at  the  breakfast  table  to  go 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  Union  as  l>earing  upon  summer  recreation.  Yon 
are  familiar  with  Newport ; you  go  to  Niagara  with 
a slight  unwillingness ; Saratoga  is  a little  staie. 
Dearest  madam,  consider  your  constitution,  and 
remember  Nahant! 

The  diplomatic  service  of  the  new  administration 
has  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  constant  gossip  around  our  Chair.  The 
prominent  questions  of  court  costume  aud  dueling 
remind  us  of  centuries  gone  by,  and  arc  a new 
interest  in  American  diplomacy.  It  is  by  no  means 
fully  determined  by  public  opinion  whether  Mr. 
Sandford,  the  Charge  at  Paris  ad  interim,  did  wisely 
or  too  well  in  appearing  in  his  plain  black  suit. 
The  sterner  Republicans  scent  royalty  in  gold  lace 
and  treachery  in  kncc-brcechcs.  It  is  contended 
on  one  hand  that  as  Mr.  Marcy  left  the  decision  to 
the  discretion  of  the  representative,  the  representa- 
tive ought  not  to  bo  censured  for  exercising  that 
discretion,  especially  when  the  result  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  implied  intention  of  the  circular. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  the  Secretary 
should  not  have  issued  so  undetermined  a paper*— 
which  was  neither  order  nor  instruction,  but  simply 
exhortation ; that  if  it  was  purely  an  overture  to 
Duncombe,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  abroad ; 
and  that,  in  the  best  light,  it  was  an  unnecessary 
and  impolitic  measure. 

While  the  battle  of  opinion  raged,  Mr.  Sandford, 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  tlic  whole  diplomatic 
universe,  proceeded  to  the  Tuilerics  in  a black  coat. 
The  funds  were  not  depressed,  so  far  ns  we  Icam, 
but  fun  rose.  The  facetious  Turkish  embassador, 
who,  in  wearing  the  Fez  cap,  w as  doing  precisely 
what  Mr.  Sandford  did  in  wearing  a black  coat» 
said  to  him,  " You  look  like  a crow."  The  imper* 
feet  and  somewhat  ancient  joke  may  be  pardoned  to 
an  imperfect  conception  of  humor  and  of  foreign 
languages.  W'e  did  not  hear  that  the  Emperor 
treated  Mr.  Sandford  with  less  respect.  But  if,  as 
is  said,  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  petty  80cii4 
annoyances,  then  he  paid  too  dear  for  the  whistle. 
It  is  sufllcicntly  easy  for  Buncombe  editors  to  de- 
clare that  kings  arc  popinjays,  and  to  insist  that  it 
it  no  loss  to  an  embassador  to  be  omitted  at  state 
dinners  and  court  balls.  When  they  can  magnify 
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mole-hills  into  such  prodigious  Alps,  it  shows  that 
the  country  is  flat.  If  it  is  foolish  for  a Court  to 
require  a certain  dress  and  etiquette,  it  is  certainly 
more  foolish  to  lose  the  advantages  of  foreign  social 
intercourse  for  no  more  serious  reason  than  the  color 
of  a cravat.  Black  is  no  more  symbolical  of  Amer- 
ica than  yellow;  and  if  Queen  Victoria,  in  asking 
a gentleman  to  her  house,  says  to  him  that  she  pre- 
fers to  have  him  appear  in  white  kid,  rather  than 
white  cotton,  gloves,  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  clear 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  wise  if  he  declares  for  the 
white  cotton  gloves  or  no  society.  The  embassa- 
dor of  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  wears  a 
dish-clout  around  his  loins,  or  something  less,  when 
he  is  presented  to  his  august  master.  But  Louis 
Napoleon  certainly  has  the  right  of  demanding  that 
when  the  embassador  is  presented  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  he  shall  be  more 
amply  clothed  than  with  a fig-leaf.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  that  we  may  go  to  the  White  House  in 
black  coats.  We  may  also  go  with  dirty  hands  and 
soiled  linen.  But  every  gentleman,  not  residing 
pro  tempore  in  the  White  House,  will  decline  to  re- 
ceive at  his  tabic  guests  who  do  not  value  the  con- 
ventions of  society  enough  to  wash  their  faces  be- 
fore coming.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  a Queen 
er  a King,  who  is  the  head  of  a Court,  to  which  ap- 
parent splendor  and  glitter  are  perfectly  proper — for  I 
they  are  founded  in  the  instinct  of  honoring  author- 
hy  and  power  by  shows  of  magnificence — may  de- 
cently require  that  all  who  come  within  the  precincts 
of  that  Court  shall  conform  to  certain  regulations. 

As  for  the  diplomatic  dufy,  that  is  another  thing. 
The  American  Minister  may,  if  he  chooses,  transact 
his  business  with  foreign  governments  in  a bear-skin, 
if  he  finds  that  his  democratic  sentiments  demand  it. 
The  question  of  diplomatic  cootume  is  a matter  of 
courtesy,  and  conformity,  and  propriety.  There  is 
nothing  essential  in  it;  and  to  insist  that  America  is 
not  properly  represented  by  a man  who  wears  yel- 
low Irowsers,  but  is  so  by  a gentleman  in  a black 
coat,  is,  to  use  a homely  expression  which  an  Ad- 
disonian Easy  Chair  hopes  may  never  be  quoted 
against  it,  cutting  it  rather  loo  fat. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  going  to  the  other  extreme. 
If  you  say  that  it  is  only  the  beginning,  and  that  we 
might  as  well  support  the  theory  of  the  American 
Ministers  rivaling  the  foreign  embassadors  in  lux- 
ury, we  have  only  to  reply  that  common  sense  and 
decent  discretion  are  supposed  in  all  American  re- 
presentatives : (confessing,  in  the  same  breath,  that 
experience  proves  such  a supposition  to  be  entirely 
wrong!)  If  the  United  States  send  a mercantile 
agent,  a political  broker,  to  manage  their  affairs 
with  foreign  states — that  is  one  thing,  and  a very 
poor  and  foolish  thing.  In  that  case,  ho  must  do 
absolutely  what  he  is  ordered  to  do.  It  is  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  false  doctrine  of  instruction  exposed  by 
Edmund  Burke  in  his  famous  Bristol  speech.  Such 
an  agent  would  be  sure  to  embroil  the  countries  at 
the  very  most  delicate  moment,  and  that  is  the  pre- 
cise time  when  an  embassador  who  has  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  ministers  of  the  country 
with  which  ho  is  treating  is  most  nece.ssary,  and 
most  available,  for  by  the  personal  good-feeling  pro- 
moted by  intimate  social  intercourse,  he  succeeds 
in  saving  to  his  country  the  expenses  of  a war  which 
would  cost  ten  thousand  limes  as  much  as  the  coun- 
try would  ever  pay  for  diplomatic  services.  If  an 
embassador  is  appointed,  then  there  is  implied  an 
able  man,  with  discretionary  powers — precisely  as 
when  a representative  is  sent  to  Congress.  The 
minister  is  to  do  the  best,  under  the  circumstances, 


as  be  perceives  thorn  to^bo  : and  adequate  nataoul 
representation,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  ia  ins- 
possible  without  such  conditions.  That  our  em- 
bassadors can  not  enjoy  this  social  intercourssy 
because  they  can  not  speak  languages,  and  are  des- 
titute of  the  general  necessary  information,  is  no- 
body*s  fault  but  ours.  If  the  American  government 
chooses  to  send  a man  to  represent  us  at  Timbuctoo^ 
merely  because  he  carri^  Buncombville  for  tbs 
administration  by  an  immense  majority — said  ma- 
jority having  been  purchased  at  four  quarts  of  oys- 
ters apiece — it  is  not  the  fault  of  aristocracies  and 
mouldy  monarchies  if  the  minister  to  Timbuctoo 
can  not  speak  any  language  known  in  Africa,  and 
addresses  the  populace  of  that  capital  from  a bal- 
cony, standing  in  his  shirt,  after  a drunken  debaudk 
It  is  a small  matter  whether  our  minister’s  ersvat 
be  black  or  scarlet — whether  his  trowsers  ksve  m 
strip  of  gold  lace  upon  them  or  not ; but  it  is  a se- 
rious consideration  that  the  interests  of  America  in 
Central  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  confided  to 
a man  who  can  not  say,  **  how  are  you  f”  in  the  Isn* 
guage  of  the  country. 

We  should  not  be  the  losers  if  we  employed  a 
little  of  our  superfluous  democratic  enthusiasm  in 
regulating  the  decencies  of  life  at  home,  before  we 
undertake  to  identify  republicanism  and  mild  tad* 
oring  abroad.  A reasonable  Easy  Chair,  like  our- 
selves, is  perfectly  willing  to  grant  that  simplicity 
becomes  a Republic,  and  nobody  respects  more  than 
we  old  Benjamin  Franklin  going  to  court  in  kae^ 
breeches.  But  if  Poor  Richard,  being  the  American 
representative,  had  been  socially  tabooed  by  reason 
of  wearing  knee -breeches,  then  we  think  he  would 
have  been  a foolish  fellow  not  to  change  the  color 
and  cut  of  his  clothes.  The  American  revolution 
was  not  a tailoring  transaction  ; and  if  you  insist 
that  any  distinctive  garment  is  undemocratic,  and 
have  pleasure  in  calling  it  a livery,  why  we  have 
only  to  remind  you  that  our  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers are  liveried,  and  justly  so,  as  servants  of  the 
country,  and,  if  military  officecs,  why  not  civil  ? 

The  essence  of  republicanism  is  common  sense. 

As  for  the  other  diplomatic  gossip  of  duelling,  that 
is  interesting,  too,  in  another  way.  The  French 
gentleman  who  represents  the  United  States  m 
Spain,  entertains  the  French  views  upon  the  my»- 
terious  subject  of  honor ; views  which  are  harmon- 
ious also  with  the  general  sentiment  of  that  part  of 
America  in  which  he  resides.  But,  without  dis- 
cussing the  abstract  question  here,  we  could  wish 
that  a more  summary  method,  and  one  more  charac- 
teristically American,  had  been  employed  by  the 
French  gentleman  whose  prowess — hereditary  in 
his  son,  as  it  appears — has  enlivened  the  rather  duU 
winter  at  Madrid.  , 

To  have  your  mother  or  wife  likened  to  that  de- 
bauched woman  who  is  the  heroine  of  Alexandie 
Dumas’s  Tc/ur  de  Neale — a woman  historically  in- 
famous—naturally  stirs  indignation.  But  a man 
who  would  say  such  a thing  of  an  innocent  and  ami- 
able woman  is  a meaner  scoundrel  than  a pick- 
pocket, and  to  treat  him  as  a gentleman,  whose  con- 
duct glaringly  attests  that  he  is  utterly  destitute  of 
the  feeling  of  a gentleman,  is  pushing  the  require- 
ments of  “ honor”  a little  too  far.  If  a man,  whether 
king,  duke,  or  embassador,  is  caught  abstracting 
your  watch  from  your  pocket,  wo  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  do  any  thing  else  than  cither  to  take 
personal  satisfaction  upon  the  spot,  or  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  police.  Why  a man  who,  in  the  most 
snivelling  manner,  does  a more  contemptible  thin^ 
should  be  allowed  to  bare  a ehanoe  of  ^looliiig  foa 
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as  well  as  picking  your  pocket,  or  insulting  your 
most  generous  feelings,  does  not  appear.  For  sup 
pose  you  light,  and  you,  not  be,  falls.  Then  by  the 
4lecision  of  the  arbitration  to  which  you  have  ap> 
pealed,  you  are  the  poltroon,  &c.,  and  the  opponent 
4id  right  in  saying  and  doing  as  he  did. 

If  Mr.  Soule  had  quietly  asked  the  defamer  of  his 
wife  to  withdraw  from  the  house  with  him,  upon  the 
instant,  and  had,  then  and  there,  given  him  the 
thrashing  which  his  impertinence  merited,  while  yet 
smarting  with  the  sting  of  the  insult,  there  would 
have  been  something  natural,  and)  if  not  Christian, 
yet  human  and  intelligible,  in  the  proceeding.  It 
would,  moreover,  have  proved  to  all  foreign  swells 
that  in  insulting  an  American  they  were  not  to  have 
the  chance  of  supporting  their  insult  by  injury,  in 
the  use  of  weapons  with  which  bullies  take  good 
care  to  make  themselves  familiar,  but  that  their 
positive  personal  prowess  would  be  instantly  tried. 

To  say  that  the  small  and  weak  man  would  stand 
no  chance,  is  to  beg  the  question.  “Twice  is  he 
armed,  who  has  his  quarrel  just.”  The  fierce  on- 
slaught of  an  outraged  husband,  though  he  be  a little 
man,  would,  by  its  unwonted  physical  fervor  and 
moral  support,  go  far  to  demolish  a bully  ; and,  al- 
though the  husband  should  be  worsted,  the  world 
and  thoughtful  men  would  understand  his  position ; 
while,  if  he  fought  a duel,  the  chance  is  greater  that 
he  would  be  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  and  he  would 
have  allowed  his  antagonist  an  advantage  which  he 
ought  not  to  allow,  more  than  a criminal  ought  tube 
allowed  the  chance  of  hanging  the  sheriff,  instead 
of  boing  hung. 

When  a man  has  received  a mortal  affront — when 
an  assault,  for  instance,  is  made  upon  a sister  or  a 
daughter,  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognizance — 
and  the  offended  father  or  brother  feels  that  death 
should  be  the  penalty,  let  him — if  he  foregoes  the 
Christian  exhortation,  and  holds  himself  ready  to 
answer  for  it  to  God  and  men — let  him  deal  the 
blow.  But,  in  that  direful  case,  he  must  deal  it  as 
to  a criminal.  To  allow  that  the  offender  is  a gen- 
tleman— that  he  is  entitled  to  have  a chance  of  es- 
caping the  penalty,  by  adding  to  his  original  crime, 
murder — is  to  talk  dull  nonsense.  And  whenever 
sji  offense  does  not  merit  such  grave  and  tremen- 
dous treatment,  fire-arms  had  better  be  let  alone.  A 
person  empties  a glass  of  wine  into  your  face.  The 
fact  proves  that  he  is  either  drunk,  and  therefore 
Dot  responsible,  or  that  he  is  no  gentleman.  Now, 
as  he  has  demonstrated  the  latter  fact  beyond  all 
question,  how'  is  it  that  you  talk  about  the  satisfac- 
tion common  among  gentlemen  ? He  is  beyond  that 
pale.  If  you  fight  w ith  him,  in  the  received  man- 
ner, you  grant  that  he  is  a gentleman.  Suppose  you 
kill  him — is  he  less  a gentleman  ? Suppose  he  kills 
you — are  you  less  a poltroon  ? You  say  that  the  ac- 
tion cenifics.to  all  the  world  that  you  are  determined 
to  protect  your  honor — that  if  you  did  not  do  it 
every  man  would  feel  at  liberty  to  throw  wine  in 
your  face.  There  is  your  great  mistake.  Jf  you 
fight  to  show  your  courage,  and  consider  that  neces- 
sary, why,  then,  instantly  chastise  the  offender, 
and  it  w'ill  do  just  as  much  good,  so  far  as  your  re- 
putation for  courage  is  concerned,  as  if  you  shot 
him. 

Mr.  Soutd  acted  like  a valorous  Frenchman,  and 
we  surely  can  not  reproach  him  that  he  did  not  do 
at  a genuine,  self-respecting  American  would  have 
done.  Duelling  is  a mouldp  tradition  nowadays, 
condemned  by  the  law  of  common  sense  and  honor, 
and  of.iy  commended  by  certain  absurd  echoes  of  an 
exploded  chivalry.  We  can  not  Init  think  it  a great 
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misfortune  that  the  Madrid  difficulties  have  occurred. 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  embassadotial  honor 
could  have  escaped  unstained  and  unscathed  in  an* 
other  way. 

It  appears  that  our  Spanish  Embassador  is  a little 
unsound  upon  the  clothes  question.  He  wears  a 
frogged  velvet  coat,  cut  in  a mysterious  manner^ 
probably  in  the  latest  Buncombe  fashion.  We  hope 
that  no  Marquis  will  find  it  to  resemble  the  garment 
of  any  bad  personage  in  history,  or  there  must  be 
more  horrid  din  of  arms.  Meanwhile  we  learn  that 
the  offending  Turgot  goes  about  his  business  with 
a ball  in  his  leg,  to  remind  him  that  Madame  Sould 
does  not  resemble  MarguitriU  de  Bowrgtgne,  Bon  f 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Again  wa  bring  our  foreign  files  under  the  range 
of  our  cosmoramic  glasses.  W'e  are  not  yet  so 
old  that  spectacles  be-need  us  ; on  the  contrary,  we 
read  fine  print,  by  the  light  of  a solitary  candle,  as 
clearly  as  forty  years  ago.  The  only  glasses  we 
use  are  picturesque  glasses,  by  aid  of  which  the 
frowning  pile  of  journals  at  our  elbow,  in  French, 
in  Italian,  in  German,  and  in  English,  is  made  to 
glow  with  bright  colors,  and  to  reveal  the  little 
chance  side-bits  of  gossip,  or  of  romance,  which  ut- 
terly escape  our  political  rifier,  who  has  already 
rummaged  the  pile  from  top  to  bottom  for  hia  For- 
eign Record. 

We  fancy  we  have  a knack,  moreover,  of  assem- 
bling the  odd  colors  of  foreign  Journalism  together, 
in  such  way  as  to  make  a pleasant  picture  of  the 
thought  and  of  the  talk  of  the  other-side  nations ; in 
such  sort  as  to  make  our  readers  believe  that  we 
arc  there,  looking  on,  and  not  here,  looking  across ; 
and  so  make  those  tnistful  ones,  w'ho  love  to  follow 
our  easy  pen-strokes,  seem  always  to  see  the  things 
they  do  not.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  they,  be- 
thumbing  from  week  to  week  the  every-day  journals, 
should  fall  upon  old  facts,  newly  lighted  under  our 
glasses,  let  them  remember  courteously  the  weeks 
of  labor — from  men  and  engines — which  must  super- 
vene between  the  last  touches  of  our  pen,  and  the 
issue  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  such  clean- 
pressed  pages  as  these ! 

Let  our  eyes  fall  first  on  England : 

All  the  leaders  in  all  the  journals  smoke  of  war. 
Even  the  leviathan  Tinua  has  given  over  its  cynical 
sneers  at  Turkey,  and  its  contempt  of  those  who 
express  fears,  and  indulges  itself  in  enumeration  of 
comparative  forces,  and  in  bitter  abuse  of  those 
Bourbon  journals  of  France  which  seek  to  throw 
ignominy  upon  the  French  and  English  alliance. 
The  Daily  Aews,  with  a half-republican  smack  in 
its  tone,  {>ours  out  long  columns  of  hastily  prepared 
thunder  upon  a government  which  shows  little  ardor 
in  defending  a weak  sister  power,  and  so  little  zeal 
in  hating  the  tyrant  of  the  Russias.  The  ChronicU, 
taking  middle  ground,  is  nearer,  after  all,  to  the 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation— by 
which  wc  mean  only  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
reads  newspapers,  and  which  has  an  interest  in 
stocks  or  in  cottons  to  be  damaged  by  general  war. 
The  Globe  and  bitandard  vent  their  evening  vituper- 
ations with  more  of  bitterness,  and  less  of  force, 
than  either;  and  the  Spectator  and  Examiner  sum 
up  the  week ; the  first  with  grave  expressions  of 
fear,  and  the  other  with  eloquent  appeals  to  hu- 
manity. 

Meantime,  the  hammers  are  going  day  and  night, 
in  all  the  arsenals  of  England;  and  in  the  dearth 
just  now  of  commanding  minds  in  the  British  aimj 
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or  nary,  the  loss  is  felt  widely  of  that  stem  soldier, 
the  Iron  Duke,  who  has  passed  out  of  their  reach. 
Country  people,  in  the  far  away  towns,  would  have 
felt  a confidence  in  his  presence  just  now  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  which  they  have  not  either  in  Prince 
Albert  or  in  the  nominal  commander.  And  the  jeal- 
ous mention  of  the  Princess  strong  German  attach- 
ments, has  stirred  up  an  ill-blood  through  the  coun- 
try, which  it  is  hard  to  quiet  again.  The  English, 
with  all  their  practical  shrewdness,  are  prone  to  ad- 
mit prejudices,  and  to  cherish  them,  which  would 
seem  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  half-civilized 
Americans.  The  idea  of  a Popish  Plot  would  even 
now  win  its  way  to  the  belief  of  thousands  of  En- 
glish country  squires  ; and  the  same  stupid  country 
gentlemen  are  good  subjects  for  those  hints  of  the 
London  journals,  which  represent  Prince  Albert  as 
betraying  his  country  and  his  wife  into  the  hands 
of  Nicholas  or  of  Austria. 

If  wc  ever  indulged  in  retort  upon  those  who  have, 
with  very  large  justice,  laughed  at  our  American 
worship  of  Jenny  Lind  or  Kossuth,  and  our  quick- 
following American  indifference,  we  might  safely 
spend  a paragraph  upon  that  intense  English  admi- 
ration of  Prince  Albert,  which  only  a little  time  ago 
proposed  to  syml)oIize  itself  by  a bronze  statue  in 
Hyde  Park  ; and  which  now  has  yielded  to  a doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  same  man  be  a traitor  or  an 
honest  man ! It  is  indeed  not  a little  extraordinary 
U>  read  ihe  virulent  paragraphs  with  which  the  poor 
n-an  has  been  latterly  attacked  in  the  provincial  pa- 
pers *,  and  it  is  hurd  to  reconcile  the  bitterness  of 
language  with  which  he  has  been  assaulted,  with 
even  legal  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family.  It  is  un- 
questionable, how'cver,  that  the  English  people  have 
great  liberty  of  speech  allowed  them ; and  that  they 
use  it  with  the  avidity  which  characterizes  those 
who  have  small  liberty  to  use. 

The  truth  is,  the  Prince  is  a happy-tompered  fel- 
low, of  cosmopolitan  habit,  who  likes  his  German 
friends  as  well  as  his  English  friends,  and  receives 
them  with  the  same  cordiality.  Unfortunately,  he 
happens  to  l)e  entertaining  such  visitors  at  a lime 
when  bitter  British  prejudice  is  disposed  to  reckon 
even  German  speech  as  a token  of  disloyalty. 

The  specially  sour  faces  in  the  coffee-rooms  of 
London,  are  just  now  those  of  merchants  whose 
trade  lies  up  the  Baltic  and  in  the  ports  of  Cron- 
Btadt  and  Archangel ; their  warehouses  arc  just  now 
over-full,  and  their  ships  very  idle ; nor  is  the 
southern  commerce  active  enough  to  call  for  the 
empty  vessels.  But  there  are  woefully  sour  faces  in 
England,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  coffee-houses 
of  London,  and  which  would  gladden  into  bright  and 
sunshiny  smiles,  if  they  could  only  look  on  the 
remnants  of  London  tables,  and  call  them  their 
own.  Not  a provincial  journal  has  come  to  our 
hand  since  the  opening  of  the  year,  which  has  not 
shown  columns  of  details  about  the  miserable  life, 
and  poverty  and  discomfort  which,  in  this  season 
of  dear  bread,  have  come  near  to  the  country  hearths 
of  EnglaniL  No  wonder  it  is  that  those  grow  riot- 
ous, who.  living  on  mud  floors,  and  with  a miser- 
able pittance  of  two  dollars  a week,  find  bread  doub- 
ling in  cost,  and  their  children  crying  loudly  for 
more  than  cim  be  bought.  All  this,  too,  happening 
on  the  outskirts  of  great  park-inclosures,  where  the 
deer,  shortened  of  their  feed  from  the  lawn  covered 
with  snow,  are  baited  on  pease  and  lentils  ! 

Beautiful  as  that  system  may  be  which  keeps  up 
those  magnificent  patrimonial  estates,  is  there  not 
a quick  and  a pleading  misery  growing  out  of  it, 
that  iuga  harder  at  the  beart-atrmga  of  humanity 


than  all  the  arguments  of  .fistheticism  in  an  oppo- 
site direction?  And  can  the  crowds  of  “Uncle 
Tom”  sympathizers,  who  arc  so  loud-voiced  in  their 
contemptuous  pity  to  os  ward,  match  us,  in  all  o'ur 
South,  or  in  all  our  North,  such  grievous  cries  for 
bread  as  now  break  forth  from  the  far  off  country 
places  of  England  t Want  of  liberty  may  be  a bad 
want,  to  be  sure : but  want  of  bread  is  offentimes 
worse. 

Then,  to  add  to  this  trial  of  British  poor  folk,  the 
island  has  been  buried  in  snow  ; and  philanthro- 
pists, who  looked  not  so  far  any  time  before,  now 
find  that  the  mud  floors  and  the  loose  walls  of  the 
English  farm  laborers,  are  poor  protectives  of  either 
health  or  comfort ; and  disease  has  cramped  the 
vitals  of  hundreds  of  the  poor  creatures,  who  have 
picked  up  a scanty  subsistence  from  the  fens  of 
Lincoln  and  Suffolk. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  in  this  connection,  how  dif- 
ferent a thing  is  snow  where  it  comes  as  a stranger, 
and  snow  where  it  comes  as  a guest.  There,  over 
seas,  dreaded,  filling  up  their  ways,  covering  their 
turnip  crops,  driving  their  sheep  and  cattle  from  all 
pasturage,  delaying  all  mails,  shoveled  away  by 
inches,  leaking  into  pools,  full  of  croup  and  cough- 
ings,  dreadful  in  the  eyes  of  old  ladies  and  railway 
companies — terrible  to  poor  men  all,  and  ita  disap- 
pearance prayed  for.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
an  old-time  guest,  it  is  met  with  greeting  ; frolic  and 
bells  give  it  welcome ; the  fields  fatten  under  its 
warm  cloak  ; the  railway  engines  fling  it  off  easily 
in  feathery  jets  ; small  cottages  grow  wanner  with 
its  burden ; and  never  a man  or  boy  whose  face 
does  not  glow  with  the  air  that  comes  healthy 
through  its  fleeces,  and  mantles  girls’  cheeks  with 
vermilion. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  enough,  that  the  old  nations.of 
Europe,  long  as  they  have  been  working  toward  a 
complete  civilization,  do  not  catch  hold  of  a vast 
many  common-sense  hints  and  practices,  which 
seem  to  come  over  the  American  mind  by  intuition. 
Thus,  the  English  have  not  yet  devised  a way  by 
which  a man  in  a broken  railway  carriage  can  com- 
municate with  the  engineer,  and  stop  the  train  ; we 
do  it  by  a string  : they,  if  such  accident  occurs,  suf- 
fer the  wreck  to  dangle  on,  until  the  crash  or  the 
jerks  arrest  the  speed.  If  snow  falls,  we  place  a 
scraper  upon  the  engine,  and  after  two  or  three 
heavy  thrusts  the  obstruction  is  thrown  off ; they 
turn  out  a thousand  or  so  of  laborers,  who  pc-rform 
the  same  office  in  ten  fold  the  time  and  at  fifty  fold 
the  cost.  Our  readers  will  hardly  believe,  what  we 
find  in  a continental  journal,  that  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France  expended  the  last  winter,  for 
the  single  object  of  removing  snow  from  its  track, 
no  loss  than  $60,000 ! 

But  the  snow*,  and  the  thought  of  it,  have  long 
since  gone  : and  when  this  page  will  be  under  our 
reader’s  eye,  the  fields  of  Devon  and  Derbyshire 
will  be  green  again,  with  a verdure  knowm  nowhere 
else,  save  in  Ireland  : and  the  thought  of  the  people 
will  be  turned  then  as  intently  upon  the  news  of 
war,  perhaps — as  it  is  now  upon  the  fear  of  it. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Nelson  traversed  the 
Mediterranean,  has  England  shown  such  eagerness 
to  catch  the  first  breath  of  foreign  news  as  now : 
and  every  man  of  intelligence  feels  that  in  Nicholas 
England  has  a fearful  foe,  not  alone  from  his  known 
sagacity,  but  from  the  strange,  religious  frenzy 
which  seems  to  have#ightcd  up  his  courage  w nh  an 
old  crusade  ardor,  and  made  him  willing  to  stake 
every  thing  upon  the  issue  he  has  raised. 

New  singers  al  the  Opera,  or  new  speakers  in  the 
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House,  or  a new  book  from  Thackeray,  are  matters 
unheard  of  in  the  prevailing  war,  which  is  toned  by 
the  rumors  of  battle.  Even  the  mention  of  a new 
and  leviathan  steamer  for  the  overdand  route,  is 
made  the  bxsis  of  war  speculations ; and  her  meas* 
urements  are  estimated  by  the  capacity  she  will 
offer  for  the  transport  of  troops.  Our  steamer- 
builders  must  be  on  the  qui  vivty  for  the  Himalaya 
is  a vessel  that  surpasses,  by  some  lifVy  feet  in 
length,  the  famous  Great  Britain ; and  she  has  made 
some  fifteen  knots  over  a head  sea  already.  It  is 
mortifying,  too,  to  reflect  that  the  month  which  saw 
the  start  of  this  leviathan  steamship,  gave  report  to 
England  of  the  utter  wreck  of  the  San  Francisco, 
and  of  such  scantiness  of  our  naval  means,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  compelled  to  dis- 
patch a merchant  vessel  to  her  relief.  We  most 
press  forward  those  seven  frigates  in  haste,  if  we 
would  have  even  respectable  representation  of  our 
flag  upon  the  water ; and,  if  we  might  suggest  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Elobbin,  why  not  bring  into  the  world 
again  the  famous  and  useless  Pennsylvania — put  a 
acrew  in  her  stem,  take  the  warp  out  of  her  timbers 
—dismantle  the  ball-room  of  Point  Comfort,  and 
match  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a ship  of  as 
heavy  metal  and  more  beautiful  lines  ? 

Indeed,  the  habit  of  the  English  press  nowadays 
makes  our  finger-tips  glow  with  a musket-itch; 
and  we  daresay  our  hap-haxard  gossip  will  be  all 
rery  war-colored. 

The  poor  Queen,  they  say,  is  very  sad  in  the 
riew  of  the  dark  visions  which  Just  now  crowd  the 
eye  and  the  fancy  ; she  dreads,  as  a worthy  woman 
should,  to  discolor  her  reign  with  so  much  of  sub- 
ject blood,  as  now  seems  likely  to  flow.  Nor  is 
the  honor  to  be  reaped  from  it  all  so  great,  even  at 
the  best,  as  that  which  followed  upon  the  Palace, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  world’s  industry. 

The  Directors  at  Sydenham,  moreover,  are  grow- 
ing fearful  lest  their  new  Crystal  Palace  shall  not 
insure  immediate  returns.  Travelers  and  voyagers 
will  certainly  fall  off,  with  the  first  burst  of  battle 
between  the  East  and  West ; and  the  wonders  which 
Owen  Jones  and  the  rest  are  building  up  in  the 
fiairy  land  at  Sydenham  will  have  far  fewer  lookers 
on  than  the  first  palace  of  Hyde  Park. 

Skipping  over  the  Channel,  which  is  now  nar- 
rower than  ever,  with  its  telegraph  cables  and  the 
blended  sympathies  of  the  two  countries,  we  find 
Louis  Napoleon,  wearing  the  reputation  of  a sage 
and  prudent  monarch  ; — never  once  flinching  from 
his  first  determination  and  action  in  the  Oriental 
broil ; and  by  his  quiet  resolve  and  straight-forward 
procedures,  shaming  Utterly  the  dilly-dallying,  the 
doubting,  the  compromising,  the  shifting,  and  the 
hesitancy  of  his  commercial  and  selfish  neighbor — 
England.  The  world  has  not  failed  to  remark,  in 
the  comparative  actions  of  these  two  nations,  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honor  with  France,  and  a coy 
measuring  of  interest  with  England.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  greatness  of  Britain,  and  the  no- 
bility which  characterizes  individual  actions  of  be- 
nevolence upon  her  shores  ; but  we  should  be  sorry 
to  rest  so  nurse-strung  by  her  dicta,  and  so  bullied 
by  her  vaunting  Journalism,  as  not  to  see  that  com- 
mercial gain  is  nearer  to  her  national  heart  than  any 
high  demands  which  humanity  might  impose,  or  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honor  adorn.  Her  soul  is  in 
ships  and  factories  ; and  not  with  brow-beaten  and 
trampled  Moslems.  Selfish  fear  is  the  spring  to  her 
defense  of  the  Bosporus ; and  to  stave  it  off  suc- 
cessfully, she  would  do  equal  homage  to  the  Cres- 
cent or  the  Cross!  The  Emperor  Nspoleon is  calm; 


and  so  is  his  capital.  Ships  ars  arming ; recruits 
are  gathering ; the  Louvre  is  pressing  forward  to 
completion  ; the  Boulevards  are  gay  ; the  Tuilerics* 
balls  are  spirited ; the  theatres  are  full ; the  Palace 
of  Industry  is  lifting  its  great  hulk  from  among  the 
trees,  and  all  shows  life  and  earnestness,  and  seems 
to  show — a quiet  conscience. 

Here  and  there,  in  outside  provinces,  little  jets 
of  insurrection  or  of  rebellion  are  snuffed  out,  by 
the  cocked  hats  of  the  every -where  present  Gend- 
armerie ; and  the  police  and  military  courts  of  the 
metropolis  still  show  (as  they  always  will  show  in 
mercurial  France)  their  fiery  episodes  of  plotting 
republicans,  or  socialists,  who  fling  their  doctrines 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  judges,  and  go  to  prison 
with  a vivat  on  their  tongues. 

Literary  things,  which  had  begun  to  take  a spring 
under  the  imperial  auspices,  are  again  in  abeyance  ; 
and  the  great  composers  are  waiting  for  the  war 
fever  to  go  by,  before  they  bring  upon  the  stage 
their  new  triumphs.  The  print-shops  are  full  of 
pictures  of  the  Turkish  captains — of  the  Bay  of 
Constantinople — of  the  assembled  vessels — of  Sin- 
ope—of  Sebastopol : even  the  photoiypists  have 
found  their  way  there,  and  are  aending  weatwaid 
charming  Talbottypes  of  the  various  scenes,  colored 
only  by  the  soft  and  ruddy  light  of  Byzantium. 

Geographies  of  the  war-country  are  on  every 
stall ; people  are  tracing  every  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  are  pursuing  investigations  (on  paper) 
among  the  forests  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Old  gone-by  books  of  travel  in  those  regions 
are  caught  up  w'ith  excess  of  eagerness,  and  are  be- 
thumbed  every  where,  and  by  all  the  world.  We 
can  not  imagine,  indeed,  a book  which  would  just 
now  better  suit  the  eye  of  the  market,  than  “ Four 
Months  in  the  Caucasus.”  We  commend  the  title 
to  those  who  are  ambitious  of  sales. 

To  return  to  the  Paris  stalls : Thiers  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  complete  the  History  of 
the  Empire  and  Consulate,  the  present  year;  and 
there  are  sage  whispers,  hardly  yet  having  taken 
form,  that  he  is  soon  to  form  a liatBon  with  the  new 
government.  This,  however,  we  venture  to  doubt. 
Napoleon  wants  no  ministerial  nuuter;  and  Thiers, 
with  his  whims  and  fancies,  is  not  piasiie.  Guizot, 
in  quiet  and  with  dignity,  is,  they  say,  preparing 
for  himself  some  literary  memorial ; which,  we  can 
not  doubt,  if  It  receive  the  full  impress  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  all  the  weight  of  his  learning,  will  be. a 
right  worthy  one. 

The  indefatigable  Dumas,  never  having  done 
with  his  “ Twenty  Years  After,”  and  stories  tberets 
attaching,  is  out  again  in  a long  programme  of  what 
bears  the  shape  of  a newspaper,  with  the  ominous 
name  of  Mowiquetaire.  When  will  the  strange  man 
have  done?  Yet  the  people  read  him  with  the  old 
gout;  and  the  sale  of  his  name  to  a newspaper 
publisher  is  its  fortune.  We  would  surest  (rever- 
ently) an  epitaph  for  him,  when  the  series  is  finally 
ended : to  wit — a tombstone,  with  three  Moosque- 
taires  in  rapid  and  short  conversation ; beneath  the 
name,  thus ; 

•*  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS 
La  A dommm,** 

A demam  would  have  a meaning  on  the  most  of 
tombs ; but  on  thst  of  Dumas,  it  would  have  s whim- 
sical propriety. 

Poor  Jules  Janin,  has,  they  say,  slipped  off  the 
coil  of  writers  now  since  his  great  patron  Bertin 
(of  the  Debats)  has  gone  to  his  grave : they  were 
sworn  fnends,  and  (what  is  rare  in  England  or 
America)  literary  fnends.  The  absurd  Jeslousisi 
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which  in  England,  and  still  more  in  America,  di- 
vide literary  men  into  coteries,  who  take  inhnite 
pleasure  in  abusing  each  other,  is  a thing  unknown 
in  France.  And  we  could  not  adduce  a better,  or 
a more  fitting  proof  of  this,  than  the  pageant  which 
only  a little  time  ago  followed  Armand  Berlin  to 
his  tomb.  It  was  not  a showy  pageant ; there  was 
no  glitter,  and  no  unnecessary  parade : a plain 
hearse  bore  his  body ; a few  black  plumes  waved 
uv.er  it ; a few  candles,  in  priestly  hands,  burned 
lie/e  and  there  in  the  procession ; but  the  wonder 
and  the  glory  of  the  retinue,  were  the  great  men  in 
plain  dresses,  who  had  been  court  ministers  and 
embassadors,  and  governed  France,  who  followed 
Ihe  body  out  to  the  cemetery. 

Guizot,  with  his  calm,  expansive  brow,  and  his 
penetrating  look,  was  among  the  mourners;  the 
little,  rolling  figure  of  Thiers,  with  the  gray  eye 
wobered  under  his  spectacles,  followed  the  dead 
body  ; the  be-wigged,  yet  clear-headed  Dupin,  was 
another,  and  not  the  least  known  among  the  attend- 
ants ; Wolowski,  and  Villemain,  and  Berger  were 
among  the  rest  who  walked  after,  and  who  joined 
on  that  cold  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  January 
in  doing  merited  honor  to  a man  of  letters,  and  no- 
bility of  character—albeit  the  proprietor  and  man- 
ager of  a political  newspaper. 

Which  one  of  our  daily  newspaper  editors  will 
so  guard  his  invective  with  dignity,  and  so  justify 
his  opinions  by  moderation,  and  so  honor  his  life 
by  liberality,  that  the  best  men  of  every  party — 
most  of  all  his  associates  in  literary  labor — will 
follow  him  to  his  grave,  and  drop  tears  there  that 

will  be  true  tears  ? Will  it  be  Mr. or  Mr. 

or — But  we  are  forgetting  ourselves,  and  France 
besides. 

Every  visitor  of  Paris  (and  in  this  day,  who  is 
not  such),  will  remember  the  quaint  old  tower  of 
the  Boucheries  St.  Jacques,  which  stands,  or  til! 
lately  has  stood,  among  filthy  houses,  and  amidst 
narrow  streets,  where  the  stranger  has  dodged  about 
for  a good  look  at  the  odd,  dragon-decked  architec- 
ture of  a very  old  time.  Well,  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  making  room  for  the  new  markets,  has  pulled 
down  scores  of  the  crumbling  houses  which  stood 
thereabout,  and  has  ordered  a pretty  terrace  to  be 
laid  out  around  the  tower,  and  the  lost  statues 
broken  in  1792,  to  be  replaced,  and  the  monsters  in 
stone  that  leaned  from  the  top,  to  be  set  up  again,  so 
that  our  next  yearns  idler  thereabout,  will  have  the 
sight  of  as  rich  a bit  of  medieval  crust-work , as  the 
barbarians  of  revolutionary  times  have  spared  to  us. 

But  market-building,  tower-restoring,  ship-equip- 
ping, and  the  burying  of  dead  editors,  are  not  ail 
that  fill  up  the  bustling,  perplexed  life  of  Paris. 
The  side  episodes  of  suicides,  and  the  romantic 
touches  of  life,  start  out  here  and  there  from  the 
current  journalism,  with  ail  the  brilliancy  and 
vivacity  which  the  French  paragraphiat  knows  so 
well  how  to  use  ; and  they  adorn  us  a pot  of 
charcoal  in  a chamber  of  a garret,  and  a ragged 
woman  with  Napoleons  sewed  in  her  petticoat,  or 
a pretty  body  dragged  from  the  Seine,  with  such 
limber  strokes  of  their  deft  quills,  that  we  are 
startled  into  the  listening  of  a romance. 

Thus,  on  a certain  day  not  long  ago,  in  a metro- 
politan church,  a certain  marquis,  married  a cer- 
tain countess — pretty  enough,  the  last,  and  young, 
both  of  them.  While  this  ceremony  was  going  on 
at  one  altar,  a humble  couple  were  plighting  faith 
at  another ; the  bride  pretty  here  also,  and  called 
Ad^le;  the  groom  young  too,  and  happy,  as  all 
glooms  should  be. 


There  is,  to  be  sure  nothing  odd  in  this  *,  and  as 
would  seem,  not  the  smallest  hinge  for  a story,  or 
romance  of  any  sort.  Yet  see  what  these  French 
femllctonUU  make  of  it : 

Ad^le  was  a shop  girl;  one  of  three  or  four  who 
busied  their  fingers  and  tongues  snd  eyes  before  a 
front  window,  in  the  shop  of  a certain  modiste  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine.  A pleasant  luxury  it  is  for  such 
gay-spirited  ones  in  the  gay  capital,  to  discuss 
freely  and  fearlessly  all  the  passers  by ; and,  if  so 
be  Madame  the  modiste  is  turned  another  way,  to 
throw  provoking  glances  at  the  chance  young  gen- 
tlemen who  stop  for  a peep  through  the  laces,  into 
the  group  beyond.  Every  customer  is  legitimate 
subject  of  their  fun,  or  their  sympathy ; they  berate 
the  fussy  old  dowagers,  who  insist  upon  seeing 
every  thing  in  the  shop,  and  applaud  the  pleasant- 
faced ladies  who  are  easy  in  their  choice,  and  pro- 
digal of  their  money.  Therefore  it  happened  that 
all  the  company  of  girls  felt  kindly  tow'ard  a pretty 
lady  in  black,  who  one  day  drove  to  the  shop-door, 
and  with  a manner  the  most  gracious  in  the  w'orld, 
ran  her  eye  over  the  display  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
modiste,  insisted  that  no  trouble  should  be  taken  on 
her  account,  and  ended  with  a brilliant  purckasa, 
and  a generous  neglect  of  the  centimes. 

Addle  and  the  rest  were  full  of  their  praises; 
never  was  seen  such  a bewitching  figure,  or  saeh 
an  amiable  countenance  ; she  must  be  a duchess  at 
the  least ; and  so  she  w’as  named ; and  thencefor- 
ward she  bore  the  name  among  the  admiring  shop- 
girls of  the  Duchess  Noire.  Nor  did  she  soon  pass 
out  of  their  remembrance,  for  it  w’as  observed  by 
this  quick-eyed  conclave,  that  the  duchess  afler 
making  her  purchase,  tinkled  the  bell  of  the  oppo- 
site house,  and  slipped  through  the  porte-cocb^, 
which  was  almost  always  closed. 

To  tell  truth,  it  hod  l)ecome  to  them  a myaterious 
house ; on  one  side  the  door-way  was  a quiet  wood- 
merchant,  on  the  other  a trade-shop  of  earthen 
wares  ; both  unpretending ; both  distinct  and  having 
no  connection  with  the  solemn  looking  porte- 
cochdre,  always  gloomily  closed. 

A week  after  the  day  of  the  purchase,  the  Blsck 
Duchess  appeared  again  ; her  phaeton  drove  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  again  slipped  through  the  heavy 
doors.  In  short  her  visits  proved  regular ; and  al- 
ways her  lithe  figure  and  the  mystery  that  belonged 
to  her,  called  for  the  admiring  exclamations  of  the 
quick-tongued  bevy  of  our  modiste's  girls. 

A new  tune  came  to  the  play ; the  scene  the 
same ; the  phaeton  of  the  duchess  had  made  its 
usual  visit  and  drove  away;  the  duchess  had  not 
re-appeared.  A strange  coupe  drove  to  the  door. 
A middle-aged,  fierce-looking  man  dismounted;  be 
observed  attentively  the  numbers  of  the  wood-shop, 
then  of  the  windows  where  the  crockery  was  dis- 
played. 

Addle  and  her  companions  were  not  inattentive, 
French  girls*  wits  are  active;  it  must  be  the  hus- 
band; she  is  lost ; the  poor  duchess;  and  so  young! 

A council  was  held  at  the  moment.  It  might  be 
possible  to  save  the  charming  duchess,  if  indeed, 
as  they  suspected,  she  w'os  the  victim  of  a husltand's 
jealousy.  A line,  a hint,  might  put  her  on  her 
guard.  Addle  was  a good  penwoman  ; she  wrote — 

Madame,  an  enemy  is  near  you  ; conceal  yourself, 
or  retire  by  some  less  public  way ; a strange  man 
is  on  the  watch.** 

Addle  slipped  across,  and  conveyed  the  note  to 
the  concierge,  with  pressing  request  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  in  black. 

The  doors  remained  unolos^ ; the  atranger  wait- 
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ed  long ; entei^d ; returned  with  an  uir  of  glee ; 
and  drove  away.  The  Black  Ducheas  appeared  no 
more. 

The  girls  of  the  modiste,  with  French  discretion 
had  divined  rightly.  The  duchess,  was  the  victim- 
ized wife  of  a man  she  had  never  loved.  A mar- 
riage of  convenance  had  cut  her  off  from  the  one 
toward  whom  her  affections  had  taken  an.  early 
range.  She  had  not  forborne  to  meet  this  one  by 
stealth.  The  suspicions  of  the  husband  were  kin- 
dled by  a prying  friend.  He  doubted,  and  denied ; 
but  the  accounts  were  too  fully  detailed,  and  too 
clearly  made  out,  to  w'arrant  a neglect.  He  traced 
up  the  information ; appeared  at  the  alleged  hour, 
in  the  alleged  place.  He  found  no  wife — no  proof. 
He  returned  relieved,  and  making  full  confession 
to  the  woman  he  believed  he  had  wronged,  avowed 
himself  the  victim  of  a conspiracy. 

The  wife  melted  by  his  honest  trust ; abjured  her 
faultlessncss  ; became  to  him  the  wife  that  be  trust- 
ed in ; and  by  the  narrowness  of  her  escape,  was 
won  to  penitence. 

The  story  is  not  yet  told.  A strong,  first  affec- 
tion, surviving  all  interplots,  is  necessary  to  the 
French  drama.  The  old  husband,  respected  now, 
but  never  loved,  died.  The  marquis,  ever  cherish- 
ed in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Duchess,  renewed  open- 
ly the  addresses  which  he  had  paid  clandestinely. 
The  duchess,  mourning  so  much  as  the  world  de- 
manded and  her  respect  prayed  for,  received  with 
renew'ed  affection  the  first  lover,  and  plighted  her 
hand. 

One  day,  a servant  in  jaunty  livery,  appeared  in 
the  shop  of  the  modiste,  and  asked  if  there  was  a 
Mademoiselle  Addle  to  be  found  there. 

“ It  is  1,”  said  Adele.  And  the  servant  gave  her 
a note,  w hich  they  all  read,  and  it  ran  thus  : “ Ma- 
demoiselle— You  did  me  once  a great  service  ; you 
saved  for  my  {)Oor  husband  his  peace  of  mind ; yoii 
gave  me  occasion  to  atone  as  much  as  I could  for  the 
errors  of  the  past ; accept  the  money  I send  you,  as 
a token  of  my  gratitude.” 

The  note  w as  from  the  Black  Duchess,  and  con- 
tained bills  for  10,000  franca. 

The  weddings  we  spoke  of  in  the  beginning,  were 
those  of  the  Black  Duchess,  and  of  the  pretty  girl 
Addle ; and  the  story  of  them,  is  we  dare  say,  as 
true,  as  most  F rcnch  stories. 

Thus  much  for  France. 

Over  the  mountain  borders,  we  find  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  confederation,  comparing  his  States 
with  those  of  the  American  Union,  and  Ixiasting 
deservedly  that  the  cantons,  for  their  size  and  popu- 
lousness, have  made  their  yearly  accounts  as  round, 
and  as  w'cll  topped  with  a surplussage,  as  our  own. 
And  it  is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  the  prosperous 
north  cantons  of  Basle  and  Zurich,  carry  more  than 
half  the  burden  of  Swiss  labor;  and  with  their  strong 
arms,  and  ready  heads  drag  the  miseraible,  beg^ng, 
cheating  Vallais,  and  a good  part  of  Vaud,  after 
them.  The  old  Ticino  difficulty  still  drags ; and 
an  odd  blockade  of  the  mountain  passes,  cuts  off 
much  of  the  usual  winter  crossing  to  the  south. 
The  pretty  Princess  of  Bavaria  is  getting  ready  for 
her  marriage  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  all 
good  Austrian  soldiers,  who  want  favor  or  furloughs, 
buy  the  portraits  of  the  Princess,  and  hang  them  by 
their  camp  mirrors. 

Rumor  says  that  the  happy  imperial  pair  after 
the  “joyful  event”  are  to  take  a trip  to  the  Emper- 
or’s city  of  Venice,  where  he  is  to  occupy  the  palace 
of  the  governor  and  receive  the  homage  of  the  old 
Field-marshal  Radetzky,  and  (wilder  rumor  says) 


receive  the  blessing  hands  of  Pope  Pius.  Before 
that  time,  however,  the  war  blase  may  well  alter 
the  aspects  of  things  European,  and  keep  the  young, 
but  active  and  ambitious  Emperor  in  his  palace  of 
Vienna. 

All  Lombard  Italy  ^till  shows  a dearth  of  travel, 
which  has  set  in  a flood  to  the  south  and  middle  of 
the  Peninsula.  Naples  and  Rome  are  full  to  over* 
flowing.  At  the  last  named  place,  the  journals  tell 
us,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  find  rooms; 
and  among  the  notable  ones  who  have  staid  some 
weeks  of  winter  out  within  the  shadow  of  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  arc  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland — the  three  classed  togeth- 
er by  the  Italian  paragraphists. 

Of  Spain,  what  shall  be  said — ^now  that  the  nn^ 
fortunate  gossip,  about  an  unfortunate  occurrence, 
has  nearly  died  away  ? Certainly  we  will  not  spare 
a frown, /rom  any  motives  of  delicacy,  upon  actions 
which  in  private  men  are  blamable  enough;' and 
which  in  those,  who  represent  (or -should  represent) 
the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  urbanity  of  a nation,  is« 
infinitely  worse. 

Once  more,  in  that  old  Castilian  capital,  we  ask 
your  eye  (wet,  it  may  well  be)  to  that  young  Queen- 
mother,  lying  ill  in  her  palace,  with  sounds  all  shut 
out — listening  with  a mother’s  ear  for  a little  voice 
she  hears  not — fearing,  in  her  grief,  to  ask  how  it 
is  ; — calling  for  her  child,  when  the  fever  is  on  her 
brain;  and  recovering  strength  to  learn,  that  her 
child  is  dead ! and  to  be  cast  again  into  the  fierce 
broil  of  Spanish  politics. 

Crowns  are,  after  all,  not  the  easiest  things  to 
wear.  And  the  griefs  that  sting  all  human  hearts, 
often  stab  deeper  than  elsewhere,  under  royal  gar- 
ments. God  comfort  the  poor  little  Queen  of  Spain ! 


(Ellitof B SraniM. 

TTTELL — April  has  come  again ; and  Nature  is 
W proceeding  to  dress  up  her  fair  scenes  for  tba 
gay  season,  and  greet  the  leaves  and  flowers,  as 
they  come  laughing  to  their  places.  “I  watched 
the  arrivals,”  says  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Nature, 
speaking  of  the  spring-visitors,  “ by  every  soft  south 
wind.  1 thought  1 recognized  many  a constant  pair 
of  old  birds,  who  had  been  to  me  like  fellow-lodgers 
the  previous  summer ; and  1 detected  the  loud,  gay, 
carousal-song  of  many  a riotous  new-comer.  These 
were  stirring  times  in  the  woods.  The  robin  was 
already  hard  at  work  on  his  mud  foundations,  while 
many  of  his  neighbors  were  yet  looking  about,  and 
bothering  their  heads  among  the  inconvenient  forks 
or  * crotches.’ 

“The  sagacious  old  woodpecker  was  going 
around,  visiting  the  hollow  trees,  peeping  into  the 
knot-holes  ; dropping  in  to  inspect  the  accommoda- 
tions, and  then  putting  his  head  out  to  consider  the 
prospect ; and  all  the  while,  perhaps,  not  a word 
was  said  to  a modest  little  blue-bird  that  stood  by, 
and  had  been  expecting  to  take  the  premises. 

“ I observed,  too,  a pair  of  sweet  little  yellow- 
birds,  that  appeared  like  a young-married  couple, 
just  setting  up  house-keeping.  They  fixed  upon  a 
bough  near  me,  and  I soon  became  interested  in 
their  little  plans,  and  indeed  felt  quite  melancholy 
w'hen  I beheld  the  troubles  they  encountered  occa- 
sionally, when  for  whole  days  they  seemed  to  be  at 
a stand-still.  At  last,  when  their  little  honey  moon 
cottage  was  fairly  finished,  and  softly  lined,  they 
both  got  into  it,  by  way  of  trial ; and  when  I saw 
their  little  heads  and  bright  oyes  just  riaing  over  the 
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top,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  (hoy  really  h^ 
little  hearts  of  flesh,  that  were  absolutely  beating  in 
their  downy  bosoms.” 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a gentleman  who  greatly 
disliked  the  custom  of  giving  fees  to  servants  at  ho- 
tels, he  provided  himself  with  a lot  of  pennies ; and 
on  leaving  the  house,  he  presented  one^to  the  wait- 
er, as  he  stood  bowing  at  the  door : 

“1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”. said  John;  “but  you 
have  ma^  a mistake.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  gentleman,  “not  at  all.  1 
never  give  leee  /” 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could. 

Many  travelers,  who  are  not  lacking  in  Liberality 
either,  have  a great  aversion  to  feeing  hotel-serv- 
ants. “Let  the  landlord  pay  his  servants,”  they 
argue,  “ and  put  the  addition  into  our  bill,  instead 
of  letting  loose  upon  us  a score  of  importunate  flun- 
keys, to  whom  you  know  not  how  much  to  give, 
and  who,  give  them  what  you  will,  are  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  dissatisfied,  and  sometimes  openly  ex- 
press their  disappointment  at  your  want  of  liber- 
ality.” 

They  have  a very  singular  custom,  at  a certain 
season  of  the  year,  among  the  Spanish  Catholics  on 
the  island  of  Cuba.  A gentleman  writing  from  Ha- 
vana thus  describes  it : 

“ At  the  great  cathedral  were  drawn  up  an  escort 
of  troops.  Soon  comes  forth  a full-sised  wax  figure 
ef  the  Saviour,  with  open  wounds,  standing  upon 
a platform  or  pedestal,  highly  decorated,  and  borne 
upon  the  head^  of  men  who  are  shielded  from  the 
public  gaze  by  a deep  curtain,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ground.  With  music  playing,  the  procession, 
with  priests,  crosses,  candles,  6cc.,  moved  slowly 
along  the  street. 

“ Soon  appeared,  coming  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, a full-81  zed  figure  of  Mliry  Magdalene,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  priests.  It  approaches  the 
image  of  the  Saviour,  until  a seeming  recognition 
takes  place,  when  it  turns  suddenly  round,  and  by 
the  peculiar  running  motion  of  the  priests,  the  im- 
age appears  to  run  very  hard  up  the  street,  with  her 
long  curls  shaking  in  wild  confusion.  She  meets 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tells  her  of  the 
resurrection,  when  they  both  return  down  the  street, 
the  Virgin  Mary  being  in  advance. 

“ When  the  V irgin  Mary  arrives  near  the  Saviour, 
by  the  sudden  motion  of  the  forward  bearers  each 
*figure  is  made  to  bow  to  the  other  several  times, 
and  they  all  proceed  onward  to  the  church  from 
which  the  two  Marys  were  taken.  Both  images 
of  the  Marys  are  dressed  very  gaudily.  The  dress 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  of  yellow  satin,  trimmed 
with  gold,  and  she  had  a crown  upon  her  head. 
Mary  Magdalene  was  dressed  in  blue. 

“ After  entering  the  church,  the  troops  fired  a 
/e».de-yo»>,  and  slowly  the  crowd  of  wondering  spec- 
talnrs  dispersed.” 

The  following  poem  reaches  us  from  a female 
correspondent  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  It 
poasesses  more  than  common  merit,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  enduring  record  in  the  “ Drawer : 

DEATH. 

“What  is  Death  ?”  T asked  of  an  Infkm  child— 

It  covered  its  innocent  (koe,  and  smiled  ; 

While  I mused  on  the  answer  the  child  had  given, 
Behold  the  King's  messenger  came  (Vora  Heaven. 

And  he  said  to  the  babe  in  Its  imiooency, 

“ Sweet  one,  the  angsla  are  calling  tor  tines  ;** 


And  e^en  as  it  slumbered  he  hushed  its  breiih. 

While  I started,  and  whispered  “ Can  thia  be  Death  t** 

No  answer  came,  and  I asked  a boy, 

Whose  blue  eyes  danced  with  excess  of  Joy, 

“ Tell  roc,”  1 cried,  “ who  is  this  Death, 

That  twines  round  each  brow  an  iey  wreath!" 

And  the  boy  replied,  with  a merry  gaze, 

“ He*8  a giant  king  of  ancient  days ; 

His  step  is  feeble,  his  visage  old ; 

I fear  not  his  touch” — yet  his  form  grew  eold. 

And  his  young  limbo  stiffened  beneath  tbs  blow 
Which  soon  laid  his  joyous  spirit  low ; 

And  Death  smiled  grimly  as  upward  he  bore 
That  merry  laugher,  whose  joy  was  o’er. 

“ Death  ! what  a strange,  unmeaning  thing," 

Said  a joyous  maiden  one  mom  in  spring ; 

An  orange  wreath  circled  her  youthful  brow. 

And  her  Ihir  face  flushed  with  Love's  tell-tale  glow  | 

Yet  e’en  at  the  altar  Death  stooped  to  kiss 
Her  beautiAil  cheek,  and  proclaimed  her  his ; 

And  the  wail  of  sorrow  was  mourafhUy  strong. 

As  it  took  the  place  of  the  bridal  song ; 

And  the  Ihultless  buds  of  her  rooming  wreath 
Were  twined  on  her  brow  by  the  finger  of  Death. 

Death  ! “ ’Tie  a dark  and  dismal  word. 

That  ne’er  in  our  joyous  home  was  heard 
Thus  spake  a mother,  her  young  heart's  pride. 

Her  first-born,  slept  sweetly  at  her  side ; 

And  Death  laughed  at  the  beautiful  guileleoa  pair, 
Saying,  “ One  soul  shall  be  wanting  there 
Before  the  rise  of  to-morrow's  sun"— 

1 looked,  and  Death’s  mighty  wort  waa  dnm! 

“ Death,”  said  a widow,  in  accents  wUd, 

“ He  has  snatched  firom  iny  bosom  both  partner  md  child ; 
I know  him— his  visage  is  grim  and  old, 

And  no  mortal  awakes  fh>m  his  kiss  so  otfid ; 

Yet  ho  takes  not  one  who  would  gladly  go, 

Now  no  treasure  is  left  to  cheer  below.” 

Death  paused,  and  something  of  pity  be  knew, 

As  forth  for  the  lone  one  a wreath  he  drew ; 

No  wail  of  sorrow  awoke  the  mom, 

When  Death  passed  out,  and  her  soul  waa  fooe. 

“ Death  ! 1 am  weary  of  waiting  for  thee,” 

Cried  an  aged  man  Impatiently  ; 

“ I have  borne  the  sorrows  of  men  for  years, 

And  my  cheeks  are  forrowed  with  many  tears. 

Long  have  I listened  at  dead  of  night 

For  thy  fbotsteps  to  bear  me  to  realms  of  light. 

Come,  twine  thy  flowerets  around  my  brow, 

And  release  my  soul  fh>m  iu  bondage  of  woe !" 

Death  came,  and  the  spirit  was  upward  home 
On  the  rosy  wings  of  the  blushing  mom.  n.  l.  c. 


A Western  rail-road  conductor  tells  the  follow- 
ing capital  bit,  of  which  The  Times  of  Cincinnati 
“ makes  a note 

“ One  day  last  week,”  said  he,  “ there  came  on 
board  of  the  cars,  from  one  of  the  up-country  sta- 
tions, a very  pretty,  genteel  young  lady,  on  her  way 
to  this  city.  She  was  alone  ; so  1 waited  upon  her 
to  a good  seat,  and  made  her  as  comfortaldc  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  a few  minutes  before  the  starting 
hour,  and  she  was  so  agreeable  and  so  talkative, 
that  1 lingered,  and  we  had  a pleasant  chat. 

“ Afterward,  when  collecting  the  tickets,  she  de- 
tained me  again  an  instant,  and  gave  me  some  fine 
peaches,  which  she  said  came  from  her  friend’s  or- 
chard in  the  country ; and  really,  I began  to  think 
that  1 had  not  had  so  charming  a passenger  for  many 
a day. 

“ Well,  we  arrived  at  the  dep6t ; and  then  1 at- 
tended her  to  the  carriage,  handed  her  up  her  car- 
pet-bag  : and  after  all  what  do  you  think  she  said  ?” 

Now  we  thought,  of  course,  that  the  young  lady 
would  say  very  politely,  “ Thank  you,  sir” — smile 
like  a gleam  of  sunshine — the  carriage  roll  ofl^— and 
our  friend  John  Van  Dusen,  the  gentlemanly  coa- 
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doctor,  would  bow  an  adieu,  and  with  a sigh  turn 
away,  and  forget  the  matter ; and  we  stated  that  as 
our  natural  supposition. 

**  No,”  said  the  conductor,  ” she  did  no  such  thing ; 
but,  just  as  her  foot  was  on,  the  step,  she  turned, 
and  with  a sort  of  look  I can’t  descril^,  observed : 

**  * You  must  consider  this,  sir,  merely  a oar  ac- 
quaintance. You  must  not  expect  to  be  recogniced 
if  we  meet  any  where  else  !* 

John  drew  a long  breath. 

“ What  did  you  say  ?”  we  asked. 

**  Why,  I thought  this  rather  uncivil,  to  say  the 
least ; so  1 replied  very  quickly  : 

***  Certainly  not.  Madam.  1 was  just  going  to 
remark  that  you  must  not  feel  slighted  if  unnoticed 
by  me  any  where,  except  on  the  cars ; for  really,  we 
conductors  have  to  be  careful  about  our  acquaint- 
ance!* 

And  the  lady  ?”  said  we. 

“She  looked  quite  silly,  as  she  drove  off,”  re- 
plied John. 

A keener  response  to  an  example  of  female  “ siio6- 
wm”  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  better  deserved. 


SBVKRaL  years  ago,  in  this  city,  a singular  med- 
icine was  extensively  advertised,  and  also  widely 
in  the  country  newspapers,  it  was  called  An  In* 
fatlikle  Cure  for  Intemperance ; and  even  cases  of 
permanent  cure  were  continually  reported.  It 
turned  out,  however,  on  examination,  to  be  notding 
but  a concealed  emetic,  or  other  nauseous  drug,  to 
be  inserted  clandestinely  into  the  favorite  drink  of 
the  inebriate,  by  the  friends  of  the  unhappy  victim. 
The  establishment  of  this  fact  threw  the  medicine 
into  disuse  ; as  it  put  the  drunkard  upon  his  guard, 
and  moreover  was  not  in  all  cases  considered  either 
humane  or  proper  by  his  friends. 

The  following  plan,  however,  recently  recorded 
in  an  English  journal,  seems  less  open  to  objection. 
It  is  simply  giving  to  the  wretched  inebriate  aiSnr- 
feit  of  Intoxication : 

“ There  is  a curious  remedy  in  use  in  Swedish 
hospitals,  for  that  form  of  madness  which  exhibits 
itself  in  the  uncontrollable  appetite  for  alcoholic 
stimulants.  The  process  may  be  easily  described. 

“We  will  suppose  that  the  liquor  which  the  pa- 
tient is  addicted  to  drinking  is  the  commonest  in  the 
country — say  gin.  When  he  enters  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  lie  is  supplied  with  his  favorite  drink, 
and  with  no  other ; if  any  thing  else  is  given  to  him, 
or  any  other  food,  it  is  flavored  with  gin.  He  is  in 
heaven — the  very  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  his  fa- 
vorite perfume  ! His  room  is  scented  with  gin ; his 
bed,  his  clothes,  every  thing  around  him ; every 
mouthful  he  cats  or  drinks,  every  thing  he  touches, 
every  zephyr  that  steals  into  his  room,  brings  to  him 
still  gin.  He  begins  to  grow  tired  of  it — begins 
rather  to  wish  for  something  else — begins  to  And  the 
oppression  intolerable — hates  it — can  not  bear  the 
eight  or  scent  of  it — longs  for  emancipation,  and  is 
at  last  emancipated  : he  issues  into  the  fresh  air  a 
cured  man ; dreading  nothing  so  much  as  a return 
of  that  loathed  persecutor  which  would  not  leave 
him  an  hour’s  rest  in  his  confinement. 

“ This  remedy,”  says  our  contemporary,  “ appears 
to  have  been  thoroughly  eflfectual — so  effectual,  that 
persons  who  deplored  their  uncontrollable  propens- 
ity have  petitioned  for  admission  to  the  hospital  in 
order  to  be  cured ; and  they  have  been  cure^” 


A “ Down- East”  Debating  Society  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  following  questions  : 

1.  “ Wbert  does  a fire  go  to  when  it  goes  out  T” 


II.  “ When  a house  is  on  fire,  does  it  burn  t^,  or 
does  it  bum  down  ?** 

“ Speaking  of  that  was  an  odd  account, 
given  by  a W estem  paper,  of  the  criminal  scuttling 
of  a boat.  Some  miscreant  had  bored  two  or  three 
auger  holes  in  the  side  of  a vessel,  and  sunk  her  at 
the  wharf  where  she  was  lying ; and  the  villain  who 
“ did  the  deed”  was  dexiounced  as  a “ scoundrelly 
incendiary !” 

A DROLL  wag  of  a fellow,  who  had  a wooden  leg, 
being  in  company  with  a man  who  was  somewhat 
credulous,  the  latter  said : 

“ How  came  you  to  have  a wooden  leg  ?” 

“ Why,”  answered  the  other,  “ my  father  had  one, 
and  so  had  my  grandfather  before  him.  It  runs  m 
the  family.** 

This  is  not  unlike  the  question  asked  by  an  em- 
inent American  author  of  a brother-editor,  who  had 
declined  to  come  under  a tree  during  a storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  because  his  father  had  once  been 
struck  with  lightning  w'hile  standing  under  a tree : 

“ Oh,  ho ! — ^it  * runs  in  the  family,*  does  it  7 That 
alters  the  case !” 


In  the  ensuing  passage  from  a clergyman’s  diary, 
there  will  be  found  a very  beautifuk  and  touching 
picture,  and  a forcible  illustration  of  that  “ compem* 
M/ton,”  which  would  seem  to  place  happiness  within 
the  reach  of  all,  independent  of  the  gifts  of  circum- 
atances : 

*This  morning,  as  I was  passing  through  the 
hall,  i noticed  a couple  entering,  whose  singular  ap- 
pearance arrested  my  attention . They  were  a man 
and  woman  of  the  same  height,  out  both  much  un- 
der-sized Their  dress  was  tidy,  but  quaint  in  the 
extreme  . and  in  their  persons  there  was  such  an 
entire  absence  of  grace  and  beauty,  that  one  would 
suppose  that  such  awkward-looking  bodies  must 
really  feel  uncomfortable. 

**  1 was  now  beginning  to  regard  them  as  a very 
grotesque  pair ; but  my  mirth  was  choked  at  ob- 
serving that  the  woman  was  entirely  sightless. 

“ Alas ! thought  I,  how  unequally  the  gifts  of  God 
are  distributed  ' Here  is  deformity  poverty,  and 
blindness  ! What  accumulated  misfortunes ! 

“My  meditation  of  condolence  was  interrupted 
by  an  awkward  bow  from  the  man  to  myself,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  asked  me,  in  a brief  way  : 

Would  you  like  to  look  at  some  first-rate 
shoes  V 

“ He  here  produced  some  shoes  as  extraordiilary- 
looking  as  the  vendors  themselves.  I could  scarcely 
repress  a smile  at  his  evident  pride  in  the  articles ; 
but  he  went  on  to  say  : 

“ ‘ They  will  outwear  four  pair  of  shoemakers’ 
shoes.  These,  you  see,  are  made  by  my  wife  Molly. 
She’s  blind,  you  see,  but  she  cuts  t^e  out,  and 
sews  them  all  herself— every  stitch.’ 

“ The  woman  stood  by  with  that  calm,  resigned 
expression,  peculiar  to  the  blind.  I said  to  her : 

“ * My  friend,  is  it  possible  you  are  able  to  make 
these  without  your  eye-sight  7 How  long  ago  did 
you  lose  it  7’ 

“ * 1 lost  both  of  my  eyes,’  said  she,  ‘ before  I was 
two  years  old.’ 

“ 1 turned  to  her  husband  in  surprise,  and  asked : 

“‘Did  you  marry  her  blind 7 Were  you  not 
afraid  to  undertake  the  care  of  her  ?' 

“ * The  care  of  Molly!’  said  the  man,  with  a merry 
laugh,  ‘ why,  she  has  made  my  fortune  ! I never 
had  any  thing  1 could  call  my  own  till  I married  her, 
and  now  we  live  snug  enough.^ 
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**  Then  he  went  on  to  expatiate  upon  hia  treasore, 
Molly : 

**  * Why,  you  tee  how  tidy  she  keeps  me.  She 
outs,  and  makes,  and  mends  all  my  clothes.  1 don’t 
find  any  shoes  to  fit  my  feet  but  Molly’s.  Then  if 
•he  wants  to  go  any  where,  she’s  only  to  take  hold 
of  my  arm,  and  1 lead  her.  I am  a sexton,  and 
when  there  are  no  funerals,  1 like  to  bring  her  down 
town,  and  we  sell  a few  shoes,  just  to  amuse  us, 
and  keep  us  along.  It  makes  me  able  to  get  all  the 
little  notions  she  wants.’ 

“This  man,  whom  I had  approached  as  a dis- 
consolate beggar,  was  speaking  with  animation, 
and  a countenance  radiant  with  satisfaction ; and 
the  object  beside  him  I thought  so  forlorn,  her  sight- 
less face  glow'ed  with  the  ‘ sweet  sunshine  of  affec- 
tion’s gentle  light.’ 

“ Here  was  most  poetically  illustrated  the  founda- 
tion sentiment  of  human  happiness — reciprocation 
and  interchange  of  happiness.  Molly  found  her 
happiness  in  clothing  her  husband,  and  adding  to 
his  means  by  making  shoes.  Homely  as  is  the 
guise  of  this  faithful  pair,  there  is  more  of  romance 
in  their  history  and  intercourse  than  in  connections 
where  gifted  youth  and  beauty  are  bartered  for  gold 
and  position. 

“ ‘ But,*  said  I to  Molly,  ‘ do  you  never  grieve  in 
being  deprived  of  your  sight  ?’ 

“ * Oh,  no — I never  grieve  about  that,  since  I 
came  to  feel  that  it  is  all  right.  1 can  always  busy 
myself  about  something.  Now,  too,  we  are  on  the 
down-hill  of  life.  My  husband,  1 am  sure,  is  a 
good  man — ^1  seek  to  be  a good  woman.  After  he 
has  laid  a few  more  in  the  grave,  we  shall  follow; 
end  in  my  long  home,  I ehall  $ee  /’  ” 


The  veteran  **  Punch**  announces  that  one  of 
the  “ Training  SehooU  for  Nureee**  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive probationers.  Testimonials  are  to  be  tent 
in,  and  the  candidates  are  to  attend  on  an  appointed 
day  to  undergo  an  examination. 

Punch  greatly  approves  of  the  institution ; and 
in  order  to  further  its  objects,  prints  a copy  of  the 
examination-paper  which  is  to  be  furnished  to  ap- 
plicants. He  recommends  it  not  only  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  may  become  probationers,  but  to 
all  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  rising  generation. 

“1.  State  your  acquaintance  with  * Bogy  ?’  and 
your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  referring  to 
him  In  case  of  fractiousness. 

“2.  In  the  case  of  a child  pertinaciously  refusing 
to  go  to  sleep,  give  the  examiner  your  idea  of  the 
proper  treatment,  and  whether  an  imitation  ’ Gob- 
lin!’ or  Godfrey’s  Cordial  is,  in  your  Judgment, 
the  preferable  soporific. 

“ 3.  At  w'hat  period  of  a difference  between  your- 
self and  your  charge,  do  you  introduce  the  name  of 
* The  Horrid  Black  Man  in  the  Cellar  V 

“4.  In  the  event  of  a youthful  party  making  in- 
quiries after  its  papa  or  mamma,  do  you  apprise  it 
^at  the  parent  in  question  is  gone  to  * Bobberty- 
•hooty  to  shave  the  Monkeys,’  or  what  other  in- 
formation do  you  supply  ? 

“5.  V\  hat  amount  of  gold  hobby-horses,  diamond 
shoes,  and  bran-silver-new-nothings-to-put-round- 
itt-neck,  do  you  promise  a child  * when  your  ship 
comes  home,’  and  what  date  do  you  assign  to  that 
feat  in  navigation? 

“6.  Supposing  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
dunking  that  an  infant  cries  because  a pin  is  run- 
ning into  it,  do  you  adopt  the  prevalent  belief  that 


the  speediest  relief  is  caused  by  a good  slap  upon 
the  affected  region  ? 

“ 7.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  promise  which 
will  take  a child  quietly  out  of  tlie  room,  or  to  bed, 
may  conscientiously  he  made,  and  that  the  onlj 
promise  which  should  be  faithfully  redeemed  is  OM 
of  castigation  ? 

“8.  Do  you  recommend  bribe  or  threat  aa  tha 
best  means  of  preventing  a child  from  telling  ifea 
mamma  that  your  beau-*  cousin’  came  to  tea,  axkd 
stopped  to  supper  ?” 

These  are  pregnant  questions,  and  worthy  tiie 
attention  of  parent#,  as  well  as  nurses,  “here  and 
elsewhere.” 


iTisamarked  circumstance,  acceiding  to  a recem 
traveler,  writing  from  Paris,  that  even  at  this  distant 
time,  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  “invalides”  is 
a constant  object  of  attraction  to  many,  no  doubt 
strangers,  who  visit  it  rather  as  an  object  of  curi- 
osity than  of  what  the  French  themselves  woukl 
call  “ devotion.” 

But  interesting  as  was  the  removal  of  the  cold 
ashes  of  Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Saint  Helena 
to  the  gay  capital  of  France,  we  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  he  had  a sublimer  tomb  in  his  rocky  island 
prison.  When  the  F rench  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  discussing  the  propriety  of  removing  the  Great 
Captain’s  remains  to  France,  the  following  beauti- 
ful passage  appeared  in  an  article  in  a London  pub- 
lication. We  agree  with  its  reasoning.  Meet  it 
was,  that  even  in  death  he  should  be  “himself 
alone;**  who,  when  he  fell  conquered  at  last,  fell 
suddenly,  without  bending  till  he  broke — as  a tower 
falls,  smitten  by  sudden  lightning  : 

“If  the  true  sublime  were  consulted,  Napoleon 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  St.  Helena.  He  has 
it  all  to  himself.  He  is  the  sole  man  buried  in  the 
Atlantic  who  has  a distinct  burial  place  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  In  Pagan  mythology  Sicily  was  not 
more  decidedly  the  burial  place  of  Encel^us,  than 
St.  Helena  is  that  of  the  giant  disturber  of  our  own 
generation.  There  he  lies  alone— Hjuite  alone — a 
mark  for  all  who  sail  along  the  watery  ways.  The 
islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  tropics  have  given  their 
last  homes  to  millions  of  men,  since  death  liegnn  in 
the  world,  and  no  doubt  the  bones  of  many  a gallant 
and  worthy  fellow  are  there  deposited  ; but  of  them 
w'ho  takes  thought  7 Those  w'ho  traverse  the  high* 
way  from  Europe  to  India,  from  the  continent  be 
had  all  but  won  to  the  empire  which  was  for  ever 
the  dazxling  object  of  his  ambition — all  who 

‘on  the  trading  flood 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 

Ply  stemming  nightly  to  the  Pole 
all  whose  thoughts  turn  to  the  shores  of  America  or 
Africa  ; ail  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  think 
of  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  deep  ; to  them  is 
the  tomb  of  Bonaparte  vividly  present.  No  one 
passes  St.  Helena  without  visiting  the  willows 
waving  over  him.  Men  going  on  bold  enterprise, 
or  sent  to  govern  provinces  equal  to  kingdoms,  or 
returning  from  splendid  rule  or  brilliant  conquest  ; 
the  soldier  in  quest  of  fame,  the  sailor  of  adventure, 
the  merchant  of  wealth,  or  each  bound  homew'srd 
laden  with  what  he  sought;  the  star-calculating 
astronomer,  the  pondering  antiquary,  the  learned 
philologist,  the  zealous  missionary ; these  are  so 
idle  visitants ; and  by  them  is  the  grave  of  Bona- 
parte duly  hallowed There  he  lies  in  his 

ocean  resting-place,  as  well-known  to  ‘ all  that  han- 
dle the  oar,  the  manners,  and  all  the  pilots  of  the 
sea,’  as  was  in  the  days  of  Arabian  Romance  the 
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brasen  warrior,  standing  in  solitude  npon  the  wave- 
washed  mountain  of  adamant,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  Prince  Ajifa.  So  alionld  the  earthly  warrior  abide 
amid  Am  wave-washed  precipices,  awaiting  the  more 
dread  summons,  the  last  trumpet-call,  which  will 
Older  *the  sea  to  give  up  its  dead.*  Sorry,  indeed, 
is  the  taste,  which  w'ould  remove  him  from  this  sub- 
lime dwelling,  to  make  him  an  additional  attraction 
among  the  tinsel  mummeries  of  Paris ; to  confound 
him  with  the  melodramatic  sorrows,  the  tawdry  tm- 
mortdUMy  the  musty  wreaths  of  Pdre  la  Chaise ; to 
take  him  from  a place  where  his  remains  will  com- 
lAand  the  respect  of  men — and  no  common  men  now 
pass  his  tomb-~to  put  him  where  he  will  be  only  a 
mark  for  the  peering  and  the  jabbering  of  mofJtty*; 
to  degrade  him  from  being  the  gmttM  loci  of  one  of 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  world ; to  become  an  ad- 
ditional raree-show  to  gratify  a cockney  curiosity, 
and  share  the  glories  of  an  opera-dancer,  a patriotic 
spouter  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  any  other 
Imflbon  of  the  minute,  consigned  with  thestrical 
honors  to  the  grave.*’ 


‘*The  story  in  your  December  Number,”  writes 
a New  Hampshire  correspondent,  **  of  the  wonderful 
parrot,  reminds  me  of  a tnu  story,  which,  if  you 
think  proper,  I wish  you  would  give  your  readers. 
I had  it  from  the  gentleman  himself,  who  is  a man 
of  truth  and  veracity ; and  wonderful  as  it  may 
seem,  1 have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  truth  in  every 
particular. 

A gentleman’s  house  in  this  village  was  overrun 
with  rats.  Traps  and  cats  were  of  no  use  whatever. 
After  a time  he  succeeded  in  catching  a tine  large 
old  fellow'  in  a l>ox-trap,  and  having  provided  him- 
self beforehand  with  a bell,  he  succeeded  in  fasten- 
ing it  with  a wire  securely  around  the  rat’s  neck, 
and  then  gave  him  his  liberty. 

**  The  rat  scampered  away,  and  during  the  night 
was  heard  rattling  his  bell,  and  pursning  his  former 
companions  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another. 
The  next  day,  as  the  gentleman  was  in  his  yard,  he 
heard  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  and  looking  up,  saw 
the  rat  walking  deliberately  up  toward  him,  and 
when  within  about  one  foot  of  him,  seated  himself 
upon  his  hind  legs,  and  looked  up  in  his  face,  asking 
him,  as  plainly  as  a rat  could,  to  take  off  the  bell ! 

**  The  gentleman  reached  down,  took  up  the  rat 
ia  his  hand.s,  untwisted  the  wire,  placed  him  on  the 
ground,  and  Mr.  Rat  scampered  away,  without  even 
stopping  to  say  ‘ good-by.*  ” 

Our  correspondent  has  forgotten  to  mention 
whether  the  house  was  thereafter  infested  with  his 
species.  The  presumption  is,  that  they  have  learn- 
ed to  “ get  out  of  the  way  when  the  bell  rings.” 

A PASSAGE  in  the  “Newcomes”  describing  a 
fashionable  preacher,”  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
annexed  sketch  of  a Fascinating  Clergyman^"  from 
that  excellent  work,  “The  Bride  Elect 

“There  is  danger  in  the  eloquent  and  zealous 
curate,  with  liis  hundred  pounds  a year,  and  no 
house  ! For  wc  can  not  separate  the  minister  and 
bis  ministry.  We  attribute  to  him  something  of 
the  holy  comfort  and  sublime  inspiration  of  the 
beautiful  language  of  Scripture.  He  speaks  * as  one 
having  authority.*  He  blames,  and  she  blushes ; he 
condemns,  and  she  trembles ; he  mourns,  and  she 
weeps.  Of  how  many  maiden  hearts  is  our  clotjucnt 
preacher — young,  middle-aged,  or  even  old — the  un- 
conscious idol ! Some  women,  too — and  those  not 
Bierely  girts,  but  women  of  all  ages— think  tbst  al- 
though it  may  be  weak  or  foolish  to  love  any  other 


man,  yet  to  love  the  clerg3rman  is  s sort  of  virtue ; 
that  they  are  serving  God  by  adoring  his  minister, 
and  securing  their  entrance  into  heaven  by  their 
devotion  to  him  on  earth. 

“ That  this  is  all  w'rong,  there  can  be  no  kind  of 
doubt.  To  worship  the  priest  of  the  altar  is  as 
blamable  as  to  make  any  other  idol.  But  that  it 
is  most  true  and  universal  is  undeniable.  What 
impassioned  anonymous  effusions,  what  countless 
tributes  of  all  kinds,  and  what  crowded,  excited 
congregations  of  the  lady-race  reward,  or  rather  dis- 
tress, any  eloquent  or  earnest  preacher ! — and  if 
young,  handsome — alas,  alas!  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  exclusive  guardsman  is  then  the  handsome, 
eloquent  young  curate,  with  a hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  no  house  !** 


“Wheee  is  your  house!”  asked  a traveler  in 
the  depths  of  one  of  the  “ old  solemn  wildernesses” 
of  the  Great  West : 

“ House  ? — I ain’t  got  no  house.” 

“Well,  where  do  you  liveV* 

“ 1 live  in  the  woods — sleep  on  the  Great  Gov- 
ernment Purchase,  eat  raw  hear  and  wild  turkey, 
and  drink  out  of  the  Mississippi !” 

And  he  added : 

“It  is  getting  too  thick  with  folks  about  here. 
You’re  the  second  man  1 have  seen  within  the  last 
month ; and  1 hear  there’s  a whole  family  come  in 
about  hfty  miles  down  the  river.  I’m  going  to  put 
out  into  * the  woods*  again !” 


A M1B810NARY  BXDong  a tribe  of  Northern  Indiana 
was  wont  to  set  some  simple  refreshment,  fruit  and 
cider,  before  his  converts  when  they  came  from  a 
distance  to  see  him.  An  old  man  who  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  being  a Christian,  desired  much  to  be 
admitted  to  the  refreshments,  and  proposed  to  soma 
of  his  converted  friends  to  accompany  them  on  their 
next  visit  to  the  missionary.  They  told  him  ha 
must  be  a Christian  first : 

“Christian?”  said  he;  “what  is  that?”  They 
told  him  he  “ must  know  all  about  the  Bible.” 

When  the  time  came,  he  declared  himself  pre- 
pared, and  took  the  journey  with  them.  When  ha 
had  arrived,  he  seated  himself  opposite  the  mis- 
sionary, wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  looked  ex- 
ceedingly serious.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  missionary,  he  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  solemnly 
uttered  the  following  words,  with  a pause  between 
each : 

“ Adam — Eve — Cain— Noah— Jeremiah— Beel- 
zebub— Solomon !” 

“ What  do  you  meant”  asked  the  miaaionary. 

“ Solomon — Beelzebub— Noah — ” 

“ Stop,  atop ! What  do  you  mean  /” 

“ 1 mean— cidrr  /” 


The  ensuing  beautiful  lines  are  by  Euzabbth 
Lloyd,  a Quakeress, of  Philadelphia.  They  breathe 
the  very  essence  of  resignation  and  immortal  hope : 

“ I am  old  and  blind ! 

Men  point  to  me  as  smitten  by  God^s  frown, 
Afflicted,  and  deserted  of  my  kind, — 

TeC  I am  not  cast  down. 

“ I am  weak,  yet  strong,— 

I murmur  not  that  1 no  longer  see,— 

Poor,  old  and  helpless,  1 the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  Thee ! 

“ O mercifril  One ! 

When  men  are  farthest  then  Thou  ait  most  nears 
When  friends  pass  by— my  weakness  shun- 
Thy  chariot  1 bear. 
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**  Thy  giorious  face 

Is  leaning  toward  me, — and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

“ On  my  bended  knee 
I recognise  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown — 

My  visiou  Thou  hast  dimmed  that  thou  may’sl  see 
Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 

I have  naught  to  fear ! 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing— 
Beneath  it  I am  almost  sacred— here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

“ Oh ' 1 seem  to  stand 

Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne*er  hath  been, 
Wr^vped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  ainleaa  land. 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

**  Visions  come  and  go— 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng— 
From  angel  lips  I seem  to  hear  the  flow 
Of  soa  and  holy  song. 

**  It  is  nothing  now. 

When  heaven  u opening  on  my  sightless  eyes. 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow 
The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

**  In  a purer  clime 

My  being  Alls  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  unsought. 

“ Give  me  now  my  1>T0 ; 

I feel  the  stirrings  of  a gifr  divine. 

Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  firs 
Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine.” 


The  following  soliloquy  of  a tall  specimen  of 
“ liquefied  humanity,”  promenading n slippery  street 
of  a dark  night,  when  the  corporation  assumed  a 
**  presumptive  moonshine,”  is  “ hard  to  beat.”  It 
is  by  the  late  lamented  N eal  : 

**  I’ve  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  as  beau- 
tiful a night  as  ever  was,  only  it’s  so  dark  you  can’t 
see  the  pattern  of  it.  One  night  is  pretty  much 
like  another  night,  in  the  dark ; but  it  is  a great  ad- 
vantage to  a good-looking  evening,  if  the  lamps  are 
lit,  so  you  can  twig  the  stars  and  the  moonshine. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  thin  ’ere  city  we  do  grow  the 
blackest  moons  and  the  hardest  moons  to  find,  1 
ever  did  see.  Lamps  is  lamps  and  moons  is  moons, 
in  a business  point  of  view',  but  practically  they  ain’t 
much,  if  the  wicks  ain’t  afire.  When  the  lumina- 
ries are,  as  1 may  say,  * in  the  raw,’  it’s  bad  for 
me.  I can’t  see  the  ground  as  perfectly  as  little 
fellers,  and  every  dark  night  I’m  sure  to  get  a hyet 
— either  a for’ard  hyst,  or  a back’ard  hyst,  or  some 
other  sort  of  a hyst — but  more  back’ards  than  for- 
’ards,  ’specially  in  winter. 

**  One  of  the  most  onfeelin’  tricks  I know  of,  is 
the  way  some  folks  have  got  of  laughing  out,  * Yaw ! 
haw!’  when  they  see  a gentleman  kitching  a regu- 
lar hyst— a long  gentleman,  for  instance,  with  his 
legs  in  the  air,  and  his  noddle  splat  down  on  the 
cold  bricks.  A hyst  itself  is  bad  enough,  without 
being  sniggered  at;  first  your  sconce  gets  a crack; 
then  you  see  all  sorts  of  stars,  and  have  free  admis- 
sion to  the  fire-works;  then  you  scramble  up,  feel- 
ing as  if  you  had  no  head  on  your  shoulders,  and  as 
if  it  wasn’t  you,  but  some  confounded  disagreeable 
fellow  in  your  clothes  ; yet  the  jockanapes  all  grin, 
as  if  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature  was  only  a 
puppet-show.  1 wouldn’t  mind  it,  if  you  could  get 
up  and  look  as  if  you  didn’t  care.  But  a man  can’t 
rise,  after  a royal  hyst,  and  not  let  on  that  he  feels 
flat.  In  such  cases,  however,  sympathy  is  all  gam- 
mon ; and  as  for  sensibility,  of  a winter’s  day,  peo- 
ple keep  it  all  for  their  own  noses,  and  can’t  be 
coaxed  to  retail  it  by  the  small !” 


**  Spring-time  of  the  year  has  come,”  and  our 
readers  in  the  country,  and  elsewhere  too,  will 
thank  us  for  preserving,  at  this  season,  in  ^ 
**  Drawer,”  the  following  admirable  letter  from  the 
late  lamented  statesman,  Daniel  Webstse.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  manager  of  his  farm  in  New 
Hampshire : 

Washinctoii,  March  lEch,  l9tL 

“John  Taylor: 

“ I am  glad  to  bear  from  yon  again,  and  to  learn 
that  you  are  all  well,  and  that  your  teams  and  tools 
are  ready  for  spring’s  work,  whenever  the  weather 
will  allow  you  to  begin.  I sometimes  read  books 
on  farming ; and  1 remember  that  a very  sensible 
old  author  advises  farmers  * to  plow  naked  and  to 
SOW'  naked.’  By  this  he  means  that  there  is  no  use 
in  beginning  spring’s  work  till  the  weather  is  warm, 
that  a farmer  may  throw  aside  bis  winter  clothes 
and  roll  up  his  sleeves.  Yet  he  says  w'e  ought  to 
begin  as  early  in  Uie  year  as  possible.  He  wrote 
tome  very  pretty  verses  on  this  subject,  which,  as 
far  as  I remember,  run  thus  : 

“ * While  yet  the  spring  is  young,  while  earth  unbinds 
The  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  wrinds ; 

While  mountain  snows  dissolve  against  tiM  sun. 

And  streams,  yet  new,  from  precipices  run— 

E’en  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 

Produce  the  plow,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer; 

And  goad  him  till  he  smoke  beneath  bis  toil. 

And  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil.* 

“John  Taylor,  when  you  read  these  lines,  do 
you  not  see  the  snow  melting,  and  the  little  streams 
beginning  to  run  down  the  southern  slopes  of  your 
Punch-brook  pasture,  and  the  new  grass  starting 
and  growing  in  the  trickling  w’ater,  all  green,  bright 
and  beautiful  ? and  do  you  not  see  your  Durham 
oxen  smoking  from  heat  and  perspiration  as  they 
draw  along  your  great  breaking-up  plow,  cutting 
and  turning  over  the  tough  sward  in  your  meadow 
in  the  great  field  ? The  name  of  this  sensible  au- 
thor is  Virgil;  and  he  gives  farmers  much  other 
advice,  some  of  which  you  have  been  following  all 
this  winter  without  even  kno^ng  that  he  had  given 
it. 

“ ‘ But  when  cold  weather,  heavy  snows  and  rain. 

The  laboring  (hrmer  in  his  house  restrain, 

Lee  him  forecast  his  work,  with  timely  care. 

Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies  sis  fiiir ; 

Then  let  him  mark  the  sheep,  and  whet  the  shining 
share, 

Or  hollow  trees  for  boats,  or  number  o’er 
His  sacks,  or  measure  his  increasing  store : 

Or  sharpen  stakes,  and  mend  each  rake  and  fbrk. 

So  to  be  ready,  In  good  lime,  to  work— 

Visit  his  crowded  barns  at  early  morn, 

Look  to  his  granary,  and  shell  his  com ; 

Give  a good  breakfast  to  his  numerous  kine. 

His  shivering  poultry  and  his  lattening  swina.’ 

“ And  Mr.  Virgil  says  some  other  things,  which 
you  understand  up  at  Franklin  as  well  as  ever  hs 
did: 

“ * In  chilling  winter,  swains  eqloy  their  store, 

Forget  their  hardships,  and  recruit  for  more  ; 

The  numer  to  full  (feasts  invites  his  friends. 

And  what  he  got  with  pains,  with  pleasure  apsods , 
Draws  chairs  around  the  fire,  and  tens  once  more, 
Stories  which  often  have  been  told  before ; 

Spreads  a clean  table,  with  things  good  to  eat. 

And  adds  some  moistening  to  his  fruit  and  m^t ; 
They  praise  his  hospitality,  and  feel 
They  shall  sleep  belter  after  such  a meal.* 

“ John  Taylor,  by  the  time  you  have  got  through 
this  you  will  have  read  enough.  The  sum  of  all 
be  ready  for  your  spring’s  work  as  soon  as  the 
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weather  becomes  wann  enough,  and  then  |>ut  your 
hand  to  ihe  plow,  and  look  not  back. 

**  Damikl  Wbsstbe.** 


Wb  hare  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  early 
green  pease  in  the  London  market  are  sometimes 
quite  monopolized  by  the  most  successful  of  the 
**  eminent”  beggars  of  that  mighty  metropolis.  And 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  command  such  a for- 
tune as  a beggar's  daughter,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following,  taken  from  a recent  Irish  work  : 

“ Good-morning  to  ye,  Mrs.  Fogarty”  (reaches  a 
snuif-box  to  offer  a pinch). 

**  Thin  good-morrow  kindly,  Judy ; 1 hope  1 see 
you  well  this  inornin’.” 

“ So,  Mrs.  Fogarty,  you  married  your  daughter?” 

^ 1 did — praise  be  to  goodness  !” 

**  Did  she  get  a good  match  ?” 

**  Faix  thin,  ’tis  herself  that  did.  She  got  Blind 
Darby  Driscol,  on  the  Dyke,  that  makes  more  mon- 
ey than  any  'o  them  beggars  in  Cork.” 

**  l*m  delighted  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  Fogarty,  I assure 
ye.  That  the  world  may  wonder  at  the  luck  they'll 
have ! Did  you  give  l^r  any  fortune,  Mrs.  Fog- 
arty ?” 

**  Any  fortune,  is  it ! Ah,  thin  now,  Judy,  is  it 
insultin'  me  you'd  be  T Sure,  you  know  in  your 
heart  that  a child  of  mine  was  never  married  wid- 
•ut  it.  Didn't  1 give  her  the  best  side  of  Patterick 
Street,  which,  if  well  begged^  is  worth  seven  and  six- 
pence sterling  a week  ?” 


The  celebrated  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia, 
recently  deceased,  once  visited  a patient  whose 
house  stood  by  a church-yard.  After  giving  his  pre- 
scriptions, he  turned,  and,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  a jail  which  happened  to  be  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  last  ab^e  of  mortality,  remarked ; 

“ Well,  well,  sir — on  my  word,  you  have  a pleas- 
ant proeptet  beyond  the  grave  r* 


Thb  following,  which  is  sent  us  from  **  Old  Vir- 
ginia, to  fill  a nook  in  the  Drawer,”  is  described  by 
**  a constant  reader”  as  having  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  true :” 

**  A native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  having  emigrated 
at  an  early  age,  found  his  way  fiually  to  the  'Ancient 
Dominion,'  w'hcre  he  settled,  and  growing  up  to 
‘ man's  estate,'  took  unto  himself  a ' better  half.' 

” Turning  his  attention,  for  the  first  time  to  the 
mysteries  of  horticulture,  he  among  other  edible 
vegetables  had  some  beane  planted  by  a female  serv- 
ant. 

**  On  going  into  the  garden  a few  days  after,  he 
found  them  sprouting  up,  but  to  his  astonishment 
and  dismay,  saw  the  beans  sticking  to  the  leaves 
of  the  sprouts  an  inch  or  more  alx>ve  ground.  Re- 
flecting for  some  moments  on  this  singular  pheno- 
menon, he  came  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion,  that 
it  was  attributable  altogether  to  the  fault  of  the 
servant,  and  calling  her  to  him  discharged  upon  her 
a volley  of  Irish  invectives  for  having  planted  the 
beane  upeide  down  ! It  was  in  vain  she  assured  him 
that  the  appearance  of  the  beans  in  the  situation 
described  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Paddy  'could  not  be  humbugged'  in  that 
way  ; so  he  had  all  the  beans  drawn  from  the  ground 
and  the  same  end  replanted  upon  correct  and  scien- 
tific principles.  His  most  intimate  friends,  how- 
ever, have  never  been  able  to  extract  from  him  the 
actual  yield  of  the  crop  during  that  season.  Paddy 
is  among  the  adopted  citizens  of  the  old  common- 
wealth.” 


A SUBSCRIBES  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  sends 
us  the  following  for  “ embodiment  in  the  Drawer.” 
It  possesses  a good  deal  of  childish  simplicity  and 
odd  reasoning : 

*'  Three  little  black-eyed  urchins,  two  brothers 
and  a sister,  children  of  a friend  of  ours  in  the  West, 
a clergyman  of  the  old  orthodox  school,  were  specu-  | 
latiiig  in  their  way  one  Sunday  evening  upon  some 
momentous  truths  they  had  been  taught  in  their 
Bible-lesson  during  the  day.  The  subject  was  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  its  effects  upon  the  race  of  man. 

'*  One  of  them  more  wise  in  his  own  estimation 
than  the  rest,  or  less  daunted  by  the  responsibility 
of  the  undertaking,  was  giving  a brief  history,  in  his 
own  graphic  style,  of  the  happy  pair  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  * God  told  them,'  said  he,  ‘ that  they  might 
eat  of  all  the  fruits  in  the  garden  but  one  that  stood 
just  in  the  middle,  and  they  mustn’t  cat  of  that  for 
it  would  kill  them.  But  as  Eve  was  goin’  along  one 
du/  whe  thought  the  apples  on  that  tree  looked  so 
nice  rhe  would  try  one,  any  how.  So  she  tasted  it, 
and  thought  it  was  eo  nice  Adam  must  have  some 
too.  So  she  cu/  off  a right  nice  piece  and  gave  it  to 
Adam.  So  they  both  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
that  made  us  all  sinners.' 

” ‘ But  suppose,'  interrupted  one  of  the  listeners, 

' suppose  Adam  hadn’t  taken  it  from  her,  then  would 
we  all  have  been  sinners  ?’ 

“ ‘ Why  no  !*  exclaims  the  lecturer ; * 0/  eomree 
not.  None  of  us,  but  the  women  f*  ” 


Amobo  the  earlier  poems  of  that  rare  and  pleas- 
ant genius,  Winthsop  Mackworth  Pkabd,  was 
one  (juaintly  entitled  ” from  which  the  fol- 

lowing admirable  verses  are  taken.  They  illustrate 
the  bad  points  of  the  old  gentleman’s  character  as 
being  entirely  swallowed  up,  after  all,  in  his  better 
ones : 

" Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall. 

To  maids  and  matrons;  peers  and  peasams  ; 

He  won  the  sympathy  of  ail, 

By  making  puns  and  making  preaenta ; 

Though  all  the  parish  was  at  strife, 

He  kept  hia  counsel  and  his  carrisfe. 

And  laughed,  and  loved  a quiet  life, 

And  shrank  feom  Chancery  suits,  and  marriaga. 

" Sound  was  his  claret  and  his  head— 

Warm  was  his  double  ole  and  feelings ; 

His  partners  at  the  whist  club  said 
T^t  he  was  fkultlees  in  his  dealings ; 

He  went  to  church  but  once  a week — 

Yet  Dr.  Ponndtext  always  found  him 
An  upright  man,  who  studied  Greek, 

And  liked  to  see  his  fhends  around  him. 

" Asylums,  hoopitals,  and  schools. 

He  used  to  swear  were  made  to  eooen ; 

All  who  subscribed  to  them  were  (bola — 

And  he  subecribed  to  half  a do^n ; 

It  was  his  doctrine  that  the  poor 
Were  always  able,  never  willing ; 

And  so  the  beggar  at  the  door 
Had  first  abuse,  and  then  a shilllBg. 

Some  public  principles  he  had. 

But  was  no  fiatierer,  nor  fVetter, 

He  rapped  his  box  when  things  were  bad. 

And  said, ' I can  not  make  them  better !’ 

And  much  he  loathed  the  patriot's  snort. 

And  much  he  scorned  the  placeman's  anufile. 

And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short 
With—'  Patience,  gentlemen,  and  ahuffie !' 

" For  fhll  ten  years  his  pointer,  Speed, 

Had  crouched  beneath  his  master's  table ; 

For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 
Had  fkttened  in  his  master's  stable — 

Old  Quince  averred,  upon  his  troth, 

They  ware  the  igliest  beasts  In  Devon, 
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And  none  knew  why  be  fed  tbem  both, 

With  |iie  own  bands,  six  dsyi  in  seTon. 

**  Wbene’er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock. 

Quicker  than  thought,  the  village  riaUems 
Flui%  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  Crock, 

And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  patterns : 

Adine  was  studying  baker’s  bills,  / 

Louisa  looked  ilie  queen  of  knitters, 

Jane  happened  to  be  hemming  fViUs, 

And  Bell,  by  chance,  was  making  CrHteank 

But  all  w’as  vain  —and  while  decay 
Came  like  a tranquil  moonlight  o*er  him ; 

And  (bund  him  gouty  still,  and  gay. 

With  no  felr  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  him, 

His  rugged  smile  and  easy  chair, 

His  dread  of  matrimonial  lectures. 

His  wig,  his  stick,  his  powdered  hair. 

Were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures. 
******* 

**  I found  him  at  threescore  and  ten, 

A single  man,  but  bent  quite  double ; 

Sickness  was  coming  on  him  then, 

To  take  him  IVom  a world  of  tronble ; 

He  prosed  of  sliding  down  the  hill— 

Discovered  he  grew  older  daily ; 

One  ftoaty  day  he  made  his  will— 

The  next  he  sent  for  Dr  Bailey  !*♦ 

. Thb  follow'ing  admirable  story  of  a boasting  old 
fellow,  named  “ Mijor  Lucky,”  is  told  by  the  Hon- 
orable Leslie  Coombs,  of  fCentucky.  The  scene  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Major  and  a 
Colonel  Peters,  of  Illinois  : 

**  M^or,  i understand  from  Oeneral  Coombs  that 
shortly  after  the  revolution  you  visited  England. 
How  did  you  like  the  jaunt 

**  Capital ! 1 had  not  been  in  London  five  hours 

before  Rex  sent  for  me  to  come  and  play  whist  with 
him,  and  a first-rate  good  time  we  had,  1 tell  you.’* 

“ Rex  ? — what  Rex  ?” 

“ Why,  Rex,  the  King — George  the  Third-  The 
game  came  off  at  Windsor  Castle— Rex  and  I play- 
ing against  Billy  Pitt  and  Ed.  Burke ; and  it  re- 
sulted rather  comically.” 

“How  so?” 

“Why,  you  see,  as  we  were  playing  the  last 
game,  Rex  said  to  me,  in  his  fuiniliar  maimer : 

“ * Major,  I suppose  you  know  Charles  Washing- 
ton, don’t  you  V 

“ ‘ No,  sir,*  said  1, ' I don’t ; but  I’ll  tell  you  who 
I do  know  : I know  George  Washington,  the  Father 
of  his  country.’ 

**  ‘ O pshaw  !’  said  Rex,  * i know  him  too  : he 
was  an  infernal  rebel,  and  if  I had  served  him  right 
he’d  a-been  hung  long  ago  !*  . 

“ This  riled  me,  and  1 just  draw’d  back  and  give 
him  a blow  right  between  the  eyes,  and  he  dropped 
like  a bullock.  The  next  minute  Billy  Pitt  and 
Ed.  Burke  mounted  me,  and  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes my  shirt  and  breeches  w'ere  so  torn  and  tatter- 
ed, that  i looked  like  Lazarus. 

“ This  gave  me  rather  a distaste  for  English  so- 
ciety, so  the  next  morning  1 set  sail  for  America. 
Six  weeks  afterward  I landed  at  Washington.  The 
first  man  I met,  after  landing  in  Washington,  was  Q.” 

“ Q ?—what  Q ?” 

“ Why,  old  Quincey  Adams — that  blasted  old 
federalist — Adams.  He  wanted  me  to  play  nine- 
pins with  him,  and  I did.  I won  two  hundred  dol- 
lars of  him  at  two  shillings  a game,  and  then  there 
was  a row.” 

“ A row  about  what  ?” 

“ Why,  he  wanted  to  pay  me  off  in  Continental 
money,  worth  about  a shilling  a pecL  I got  mad 
at  that,  and  knocked  him  into  a spittoon.  While  I 


had  him  down,  Jim  came  in,  and  dragged  me  off  to 
the  White  House.” 

“ Jim  ?— wkef  J im  ?” 

“ Why,  J im  Madison.  I went  and  played  euchre 
with  him  for  two  hours,  when  Tom  came  ixi«  and 
nothing  to  do  but  I must  go  home  with  ktm” 

“ What  Tom  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Why,  Tom  Jefferson — who  do  you  s’^see  I 
meant  ? But  Jim  wouldn’t  listen  to  it,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  they  got  into  a regular  fight.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  they  fell  over  the  banisters  and  dropped 
about  fiffy  feet ; and  when  1 left,  they  were  pound- 
ing each  other  in  the  coal  cellar. 

“ How  it  terminated  1 never  could  leam,  aa  jost 
then  Martha  run  in,  and  said  1 must  go  down  to 
Mount  Vernon  with  her  to  see  * George.’  ” 

“What  ‘ Martha*  are  you  speaking  of,  MtjorT — 
not  to  interrupt  you.” 

“ Why,  Martha  Washington,  the  wife  of  the  old 
boy  that  gave  * Jesse’  to  the  Hessians.” 

“About  here,”  said  Mr.  Coombs,  “the  stranger 
began  to  have  a faint  suspicion  that  he  was  * swal- 
lowing things ;’  and  in  the  next  stage-coach  that 
I came  along  he  took  passage  for  an  adjacent  town.” 

“The  Major”  is  said  to  be  still  living,  and  be- 
lieves to  this  day  that  the  walloping  he  gave  “ Rex” 
is  the  very  best  thing  of  its  kind  on  record. 

We  somewhat  question  whether  this  character  is 
at  all  over-drawn.  W e know  of  a man  in  this  good 
city  of  Gotham,  who  never  told  a lie  in  the  world 
that  would  do  the  slightest  injury  to  any  human 
being ; who  is  a warm-hearted,  generous,  tempcnixc 
man ; a kind  husband,  a good  father,  and  an  excel- 
lent neighbor ; but  who  has  the  bump — if  there  6r 
such  a probulgence — of  JVhite-Xae-ism  to  a degree 
seldom  met  w'ith.  His  fibs  fall  to  the  ground  of 
themselves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  can  not 
talk  five  minutes  without  making  the  first  lie  neu- 
tralize the  next,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  This  is  a 
curious  world  that  we  live  in,  and  human  heads  and 
“ kinks”  are  various. 


A GOOD  story  is  told  in  an  eastern  paper  of  the 
treatment  of  a drunken  husband  by  his  amiaUe 
spouse.  After  trying  various  experiments  to  cure 
his  drunkenness,  she  ul  last  bethought  herself  of 
another  plan  of  making  a “ reformed  drunkard”  of 
her  husband. 

She  engaged  a w'atchman,  for  a stipulated  reward, 
to  carry  “ Philander”  to  the  watch-house,  while  yet 
in  a state  of  insensibility,  and  to  “/nigA(m  Aim  m 
little*^  when  he  recovered. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  he  was 
waked  up  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  found 
himself  lying  on  a pine  bench  in  a strange  and  dun 
apartment.  Raising  himself  up  on  his  elbow  , he 
looked  around,  until  his  eye  rested  on  a man  siuutg 
by  a stove,  and  smoking  a cigar. 

“Where  am  1 ?”  asked  Philander. 

“ In  a medical  college  !”  said  the  cigar-smoker. 

“ What  a doing  then  !” 

“ Going  to  be  cut  up 

“ Cut  up  / — how  comes  that  ?” 

“ Why,  you  died  yesterday,  while  you  were 
drunk,  and  we  have  brought  your  body  here  to 
make  a ’natomy !” 

“ It’s  a lie  ! — I ain’t  dead  !” 

“ No  matter ; we  Iwught  your  carcase,  any  bow, 
from  your  wife,  w'ho  had  a right  to  s^ll  it,  for  it's  all 
the  good  she  could  ever  make  out  of  you.  If  you're 
not  dead,  it’s  no  fault  of  the  doctors,  and  they’ll  cot 
you  up,  dead  or  alive  T* 

“ You  will  do  it,  eh  ?”  asked  the  old  soL 
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“ To  be  sure  we  will — now — immodiatefy,*’  was 
the  resolute  answer. 

**  Wall,  look  o’  here,  can’t  you  let  u*  have  some- 
thing to  drink  before  you  begin 

This  last  speech  satisfied  the  watchman  that  the 
man  was  a hopeless  case ; and  as  his  reward  was 
<K>ntingent  upon  his  successful  treatment  of  the  pa* 
iient,  he  was  not  a little  chagrined  at  the  result ; 
80  with  no  gentle  handling,  he  tumbled  the  irre* 
ibrmable  inebriate  out  of  the  watch-house. 


Very  touching,  very  beautiful,  are  these  lines, 
which  almost  seem  to  drop  tears  as  one  reads  them : 

**  I came,  but  they  had  passed  away. 

The  fair  in  form,  the  pure  in  mind ; 

And,  like  a itricken  deer,  1 stray, 

Where  all  are  strange,  and  none  are  kind ; 

Kind  to  a worn  and  wearied  soul, 

That  pants,  that  struggles  for  repose: 

Oh ! that  my  steps  had  reached  the  goal 
Where  earthly  sighs  and  sorrows  close ! 

Years  have  passed  o’er  me  like  a dream, 

That  leaves  no  trace  on  memory’s  page, 

I look  around  me,  and  I seem 
Some  relic  of  a former  age ; 

Alone,  and  in  a stranger  clime. 

Where  stranger  voices  mock  minoaar, 

In  aU  (he  lagging  course  of  Time, 

Without  a wish — a hope — or  fear ! 

“ Yet  I M hopes— but  they  have  fled, 

. And  tears— and  they  were  all  too  truo ; 

And  wishes  too— but  they  are  dead. 

And  whof  have  I with  lifb  to  do  I 
•Tis  but  to  tef  j a weary  load 
I may  not,  not,  cast  away, 

To  sigh  for  one  small,  still  abode. 

Where  I may  sleep  as  sweet  as  they ! 

“As  they,  the  loveliest  of  their  race, 

Whose  grassy  tombs  my  sorrows  steep, 

Whose  worth  my  soul  delights  to  trace. 

Whose  very  loss  ’tis  sweet  to  weep : 

To  weep,  forgotten  and  unknown, 

With  none  to  smile,  to  hear,  to  see 
£trth  can  bestow  no  dearer  boon 
On  one  whom  Death  disdains  to  free ! 

**  I leave  a world  that  knows  me  not, 

To  hold  communion  with  the  dead, 

And  Fancy  consecrates  the  spot. 

Where  Fancy’s  earliest  dreams  were  shed. 

I sec  each  shade,  all  silvery  white, 

I hear  each  spirit’s  melting  sigh  ; 
t turn  to  claKp  those  forms  of  lighty 
And  the  pale  Morning  chills  mine  eye! 

**  But  soon  the  last  dim  mom  shall  rise — 

My  lamp  of  life  burns  feebly  now  ; 

Where  stranger  hands* shall  close  mine  eyes. 

And  smooth  my  cold  and  dewy  brow : 

Unknown  I lived — so  let  me  die ; 

No  stone,  nor  monumental  cross, 

TcU  where  his  mouldering  ashes  lie, 

Who  sought  for  gold,  and  found  it  dross  !” 


There  is  trenchant  irony,  and  irony  well  de- 
served, in  the  follow'ing  passage  from  “ Sam  Slick,” 
the  nom-de-plume  of  Judge  Haliburton,  which  has 
been  lying  perdu  in  the  bottom  of  our  Drawer  for 
many  a long  day.  It  sets  forth,  with  wonderful 
force,  the  indilTerencc  of  the  English  government  to 
the  merits  of  one  of  her  greatest  poets  during  his 
life-time — the  author  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Hope,” 
“ Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  **  The  Battle  of  the  Bal- 
tic,” “ Hohcnlinden,”  and  that  subliinest  of  Christ- 
ian poems,  **Thc  Last  Man,”  in  perusing  which, 
the  most  indifferent  reader  can  not  choose  but  feel 
that  his  iromoitaJity  is  reassured  to  him : 

guess  when  Csmpbell  writ  *The  Mariners 


of  England,^  that  will  live  till  the  British  sailors 
get  whipped/by  us  so  they  will  be  ashamed  to  .sing 
it,  he  thought  himself  great  shakes ; heavens  and 
airth!  he  warn’t  half  so  big  as  Tom  Thumb;  he 
was  jist  nothin’.  But  let  some  foreign  hussey, 
whose  skin  ain’t  clear,  and  whose  character  ain’t 
clear,  and  who  ain’t  nothin’  clear  about  her  but  her 
voice,  let  her  come  and  sing  that  splendid  song  tliat 
puts  more  ginger  into  sailors  than  grog  or  prize- 
money,  or  any  thin’,  and  Lord  ! all  the  old  admirals, 
and  fiag-officers  and  yacht-men  and  others  that  do 
onderstand,  and  all  the  lords,  and  ladies,  and  princes, 
that  don’t  onderstand  where  the  springs  are  in  that 
song  that  touch  the  chords  of  the  heart,  all  on  ’em 
will  come  and  worship  a’most ; and  some  young 
duke  or  another  will  fancy  he  is  a young  Jupiter, 
and  come  down  in  a shower  of  gold  a’most  for  her, 
while  the  poet  has  ’ The  Pleasures  of  Hope,’  to  feed 
on.  Oh  ! 1 envy  him,  glorious  man,  I envy  him  his 
great  reward ; it  was  worth  seventy  years  of  * hope,’ 
that  funeral.  . , . Ah':  poor  Campbell’  he  was  a 
poet,  a beautiful  poes ! He  know’d  aboiu  the  world 
of  imagination,  anrt  the  realms  of  fancy  > but  he 
didn’t  know  nothin*  at  ail  about  this  wnrid  of  our’n, 
or  of  the  realm  of  England,  or  he  never  would  have 
talked  about  the  * Pleasures  of  Hope.*  for  an  author. 
Lord  bless  you  ! let  a aancin’  gal  come  to  the  opera, 
jump  six  foot  high,  ’light  on  one  toe.  hold  up  the  other 
so  high  you  can  see  her  stavs  a’mosi,  and  then  spin 
round  like  a daddy -long-icgs  that  s got  one  foot 
caught  in  a taller  candle,  and  go  spinnin’  round  arter 
that  fashion  for  ten  minita.  it  will  touch  Peel’s 
I heart  in  a gifiy.  Let  some  old  general  or  admiral 
I do  something  or  another  that  ontv  requires  the  cour- 
r age  of  a bull,  and  no  sense,  and  they  give  him  a 
I pension,  and  right  off  the  rcei  make  him  a peer.  Let 
I some  old  field-officer’s  wife  go  follerin’  the  army 
away  back  in  Indgy  further  than  is  safe  or  right  for 
a woman  to  go,  git  taken  pris’ner.give  a horrid  sight 
of  trouble  to  the  army  to  git  her  l>ack ; and  for  this 
great  service  to  the  nation  she  gits  a pension  of  five 
I hundred  pounds  a year.  But  lec  some  misfortunate 
I devil  of  an  author  do — what  oniy  one  man  in  a cen* 

I tury  can,  to  save  his  soul  alive,  write  a book  that 
will  live — a thing  that  does  show  the  perfection  of 
human  kind,  and  what  do  they  do  here  ? Let  his 
body  live  on  the  ^ Pleasures  of  Hope,’  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  his  name  live  aftenvard  on  a cold 
white  marble  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  be 
hanged — the  whole  bilin’  of  ’em — them  and  their 
trumpery  procession  too,  and  their  paltry  patronage 
of  standing  by  a grave,  and  saying  * Poor  Camp- 
bell !’  Who  the  devil  cares  for  a monument,  that 
actilly  deserves  one  ? He  has  built  one  that  will 
live  when  that  are  old  abbey  crumbles  down,  and 
when  them  that  thought  they  was  honorin’  him  are 
dead  and  forgotten  ; his  monument  was  built  by  his 
own  brains  and  his  own  hands,  and  the  inscription 
ain’t  w'rit  in  Latin  nor  Greek,  nor  any  other  dead 
language,  nother,  but  in  a livin’  language  ; and  one 
too  that  will  never  die  out  now,  seein’  our  great 
nation  uses  it ; and  here  it  is : 

‘The  Pleasubbs  of  Hope,  by  Thomas  Campbell.’” 

That  such  a man  as  Campbell  should  have  been 
suffered  to  live  in  poverty  and  fade  away  like  a 
shadow,  and  only  crowned  at  last  with  an  unsub- 
stantial abbey  show-funeral,  is  a reflection  upon  the 
English  government  which  it  will  lake  many  y^ars 
to  obliterate.  In  fact,  it  never  can  be  obliterated 
while  his  sublime  national  lyrics,  on  sea  and  om 
shore,  shall  stir  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  with  the 
**  clear  silver  tone  of  a Irumpet-oall  to  setion.” 
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Thb  new  publications  which  we  have  received 
for  announcement  during  the  past  month  are  not  of 
great  importance,  and  arc  confined  principally  to 
reprints  of  English  editions.  Among  these  the 
most  noteworthy  is  the  much-talk ed-of  Theological 
Eetayt  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  he 
publication  of  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  au- 
thor from  a College  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Maurice  maintains  that  a theology 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  deepest  ihoughtii 
and  feelings  of  human  beings  can  not  be  a true  the 
ology.  The  essays  were  originally  prepared  in  pur 
suance  of  this  idea,  and  in  obedience  to  a request 
in  the  will  of  a female  member  of  the  Society  f 
Friends,  that  he  would  produce  a work  especially 
adapted  to  the  benefit  of  Unitarians.  They  discusr 
several  of  the  most  interesting  topics  now  at  issue 
between  the  prominent  religious  tendencies  of  the 
day,  although  not  in  a controversial  manner.  In  the 
present  edition  several  alterations  have  been  intro- 
duced, obscure  passages  are  more  fully  explained, 
some  which  have  caused  unnecessary  offense  are 
erased,  and  the  essay  on  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal 
Death  has  been  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  M r, 
Maurice  appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  adhere  to  the 
accredited  standards  of  the  orthodox  faith.  He  dis- 
claims, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  all  sympathy 
with  those  whose  seal  for  progress  leads  them  to 
preach  that  the  Bible  is  a collection  of  obsolete 
Hebrew  stories,  and  who  contend  that  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  expressed  in 
popular  creeds.  In  regard  to  the  atonement,  ho  be- 
lieves that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a real  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  Son,  of  his  whole  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  to  the  Father,  as  a satisfaction  and  oblation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  His  views  in  regard 
to  the  sense  of  the  word  eternal^  though  no',  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  examined  with  interest,  as  the  results  of 
earnest  and  faithful  inquiry.  (Published  by  Redfield.) 

The  Working  MarCs  Way  in  the  World  (publish- 
ed by  Redfield),  purports  to  be  the  autobiography  of 
a journeyman  printer,  describing,  with  a good  deal 
of  force  and  liveliness,  a variety  of  incidents  in  the 
rambling  life  of  the  author,  and  throwing  consider- 
able light  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
England.  The  narrative  is  full  ofodd  adventures,  and 
forms  a volume  no  less  agreeable  than  instructive. 

The  Third  Part  of  Lardnbr’s  Hand-Book  of 
Natural  Philoeophy^  containing  a course  of  Meteor- 
ology and  Astronomy,  is  issued  by  Blanchard  and 
Lea.  In  this  edition,  numerous  errors  that  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  author  have  been  cor- 
rect^, and  a good  deal  of  original  matter  introduced, 
to  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  present  state  of 
science.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Lardncr  as  a popular 
expounder  of  scientific  facts  and  principles,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  our  testimony  to  his  clear- 
ness of  statement,  copiousness  of  illustration,  and 
general  accuracy  of  detail. 

Christmas  Holidays  at  Chestnut  Hilly  by  COUSIK 
Mart,  is  the  title  of  a little  volume  of  original 
juvenile  stories,  distinguished  for  their  simplicity 
and  sweetness  of  style,  and  their  elevated  moral 
tone.  It  is  one  of  those  productions  whose  value 
does  not  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  called 
them  forth,  and  may  be  confidently  recommended 
to  parents  as  a contribution  to  the  juvenile  library 
of  permanent  interest  and  utility.  (Published  by 
Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.) 


Redfield  has  issued  a neat  edition  of  SiWMs’s 
Poetical  Worksy  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  with  a 
well-engraved  portrait  of  the  author.  The  high  rep- 
utation of  Mr.  Simms  as  a graphic  and  effective 
writer,  must  give  these  volumes  a place  in  every 
collection  of  American  literature. 

The  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Medicme,  by  Dr. 
Freligh,  is  a new  professional  manual,  published 
by  Lamport,  Blakeman,  and  Law.  It  condenses 
the  leading  principles  of  Hahnemann’s  system  into 
a small  compass,  and  forms  a convenient  voIuxdo 
for  practical  reference. 

The  Lamplighter  (published  by  Jewett  and  Co.), 
is  an  original  story  of  considerable  vigor  and  inter- 
est. It  is  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  scenes  in 
lowly  life,  w’ithout  aiming  at  melodramatic  effect  by 
high-colored  pictures  of  depravity  and  crime.  Al- 
though its  claims  as  a literary  production  are  not 
of  the  highest  order,  the  easy  flow  of  its  narrai ivc. 

I its  frequent  touches  of  pathos,  and  its  skillful  char- 
ade r-draw'ing  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a favorite 
with  a large  class  of  readers. 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  issued  a novel 
entitled  The  Barclays  of  Bostony  by  Mrs.  Harrisoic 
Gray  Otis,  which  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  familiar  with  the  metropolitan  city 
of  New  England.  The  characters  of  the  story, 
which  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  common  walks  of 
mercantile  society,  have  an  air  of  real  life  about 
them,  which  may  enable  the  curious  searcher  into 
family  affairs  to  identify  the  originals.  The  plot  is 
inartificial  and  uneffcctive,  nor  is  its  meagreness 
redeemed  by  any  extraordinary  power  or  brilliancy 
of  style,  which  often  degenerates  into  inelegant  and 
commonplace  colloquialisms.  The  authoress  will 
probably  add  little  to  the  renown  of  an  honored 
Massachusetts  name  by  her  adventurous  descent 
into  the  literary  arena. 

Classic  and  Historic  PortraitSy  by  James  Bruck, 
is  a reprint  of  a rambling,  gossiping,  quasi -historical 
work,  which  may  afford  amusement  in  a desultory 
hour.  It  is  loosely  put  together,  superficial  in  the 
extreme,  but  is  not  without  a certain  charm  for 
readers  w-ho  love  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a book 
with  their  eyes  half-shut. 

Mitchell’s  series  of  Dissected  Maps  are  admir> 
ably  adapted  to  familiarize  children  and  youth  with 
the  outlines  and  relative  positions  of  the  different 
States  and  Territories  of  our  country.  The  series 
consists  of  a general  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
separate  maps  of  each  of  the  four  principal  divisions. 
(Merriam,  Moore,  and  Co.,  Troy.) 


Among  the  new  works  which  we  see  announced 
as  in  course  of  preparation,  is  a new  Memoir  of 
Lifey  WritingSy  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  NeieUm, 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  from  the  family  f>apers 
of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  This  is  not  to  l»c  a new 
edition  of  his  former  biography,  but  a new  memoir, 
founded  on  new  materials.  Sir  David  says,  in  his 
prospectus  : “ This  w ork  will  be  essentially  differ* 
enl  from  the  author’s  former  ‘ Life  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,’ in  every  thing  that  regards  his  biography  or 
personal  history.  The  account  of  his  discoveries 
will  be  more  full  and  accurate,  and  the  part  of  the 
work  relative  to  his  chemical,  alchemical,  and  the- 
ological pursuits  W'ill  be  altogether  new.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  H.  A.  W.  Fel- 
lows, the  eldest  son  of  the  present  Earl  of  Ports- 
memth,  the  author  examined  sud  made  extracts  from 
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•U  the  papers  at  Harstboorne  Park ; but  what  was 
Bost  important,  they  dUcoYered  copious  materials 
which  Mr.  Conduit  had  collected  for  a Life  of  New- 
ton, which  had  neycr  been  supposed  to  exist.  It 
had  been  believed  that  the  statement  of  facts  (pub- 
lished in  Tumor’s  * History  of  the  Soke  of  Granth- 
am*) which  Conduit  sent  to  Fontenelle  to  enable 
him  to  write  an  Eloge  of  Newton,  contained  the 
leading  facts  of  Newton’s  life ; whereas  it  was  a 
mere  notice  written  before  Conduit  had  made  any 
inquiries  of  the  college  and  school  companions  of 
Newton.  After  trying  in  vain  to  induce  several  of 
Newton’s  friends  to  write  his  life,  Conduit  resolved 
to  undertake  it  himself,  and  made  large  MS.  collec- 
tions, to  which  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
had  access,  and  which  contain  the  most  complete 
account  of  Newton’s  early  and  college  life.”  These 
materials  promise  well ; and  there  are  many  read- 
ers who  will  look  with  more  than  common  interest 
for  the  result  of  Sir  David  Brewster’s  labors. 


Another  announcement  of  interest  is  the  forth- 
coming publication  ofCALYIN’s  unpublished  Letters. 
A few  days  before  his  death,  in  one  of  their  latest 
conferences,  Calvin,  when  showing  to  Theodore 
Besa  the  most  highly  valued  of  his  possessions — 
the  manuscripts  in  his  library  and  the  documents 
included  in  his  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
most  illustrious  persons  of  his  time — requested  that 
they  should  be  carefully  collected  after  his  death ; 
amd  that  a selection  from  his  own  letters,  made  by 
his  friends,  should  be  presented  to  the  Reformed 
Churches,  as  a crowning  testimony  of  the  anxious 
interest  and  affection  of  their  founder.  This  request 
was  never  wholly  carried  into  effect,  and  a large 
proportion  of  Calvin’s  correspondence  has  not  been 
given  to  the  world.  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet  has  de- 
voted five  years  to  the  collection  e>f  the  papers  now 
announced  as  in  preparation  fo'  piess. 


In  a late  number  of  a Olasgov^  ^/eriodical,  we 
have  seen  a statement,  which  has  been  copied  since 
in  various  quarters,  to  the  effect  that  Georoe  Gil- 
FILLAN  is  devoting  himself  too  much  to  periodical 
writing,  and  is  neglecting  those  larger  schemes  of 
literary  work  which  he  is  understood  to  have  had  in 
contemplation.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  his  friends 
that  this  is  not  the  case ; but  that  he  is  employed, 
at  intervals,  on  a large  and  elaborate  treatise  of 
serious  import,  on  Christianity  and  otir  Era,  which 
is  intended  as  a tract  for  the  times,  and  may  be  the 
work  of  one  or  two  years. 


Mr.  Murray  announces  a new  series  of  reprints, 
to  be  called  the  British  Classics.  In  the  same  pub- 
lisher’s general  list  of  forthcoming  books  we  notice 
Dr.  Waagen’s  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain; 
Dr.  Hooker’s  Himalayan  Journals;  and  Sir  R. 

Murchison’s  Siluria. Messrs.  Longman  have 

in  their  press,  Mr.  Erskine’s  History  of  India  under 

the  House  of  Timur. Mr.  Bentley  announces  as 

in  the  press:  Guizot’s  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
mid  the  English  Commonwealth ; Colonel  Mark- 
ham’s Shooting  Scenes  in  the  Himalayas,  Chinese 
Tartary,  ; and  Mr.  Waldo  Emerson’s  En- 
glish  Notes. 


The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn  ex- 
tend from  the  year  16C5  to  1699.  It  is  certainly  one 
•f  the  most  curious  works  in  our  language,  sec- 
ond only  in  interest  to  the  celebrated  Diary  of 
Pepys. 


Mrs.  Newton  CEOssLAitr  has  rontiibuted  to 
juvenile  literature  a delightful  little  volume,  en- 
titled Memorable  Women : the  Story  of  their  Lives : 
comprising  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  Mrs.  Thralc, 
Fanny  Burney,  Mary  L.  Ware,  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
Lady  Fanshawe,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Lady  Sale. 
Her  design  is  not  to  give  a memoir  of  each ; but  to 
take  the  most  remarkable  event  in  their  several  ca- 
reers— the  incident  that  has  stamped  the  character 
and  colored  the  destiny  of  the  heroine — and  narrate 
it  fully  and  pictorially,  bringing  the  scene  vividly 
before  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  It  is  a right 
wholesome  book,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  regard  of 
all  papas  and  mammas.  It  should  have  a place  in 
every  school  library. 


A conference  has  been  held  in  London,  at  the  res* 
Idence  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  subject  of 
a universal  alphabet.  Among  those  present  were 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Profes- 
sor Owen,  Dr.  Max  Muller,  Dr.  Pertz  of  Berlin,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  science  and  literature, 
with  the  Revs.  Henry  Venn,  Trestrail,  and  other 
representatives  of  missionary  societies.  The  Chev- 
alier Bunsen  stated  the  object  of  the  Conference, 
which  was  to  consult  as  to  the  practicability  of 
adopting  a uniform  system  of  expressing  foreign 
alphabets  by  Roman  characters.  The  advantages 
of  such  a system,  both  scientific  and  practical,  were 
urged,  the  former  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
ethnology  and  philology,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  Protestant  missionary  en- 
terprises of  the  present  time.  Professor  Lepsius 
and  Dr.  Max  Muller  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  subject,  founding  their  phonology  on  the  physi- 
ological principles,  ably  expounded  by  Dr.  Johannes 
Muller. 


Literature  has  still  its  calamities,  more  wretched 
perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  calling,  because 
failing  on  a class  of  persons  more  acutely^uscep- 
tible.  The  newspapers  have  lately  contained  the 
following  paragraph : — “ Anna  Maria  Jones,  author- 
ess of*  The  Gipsy’  and  other  popular  novels  of  ths 
day,  died  on  Tuesday  (the  24th  Jan.),  at  17  Salis- 
bury Place,  Bermondsey,  in  the  most  abject  pov- 
erty. Her  remains  await  in  all  probability  a pau- 
per’s funeral.  Another  case,  no  less  melancholy, 
has  occurred  in  another  quarter  of  the  town, — near 
Dorset  Square.  Dr.  Robert  Howard,  a medical 
practitioner,  who  has  published  various  works  on 
the  supposed  deleterious  influence  of  salt  on  ths 
human  frame,  has  been  living  there  apparently  in 
expectation  that  his  books  w'ould  ultimately  bring 
him  patients.  By  the  practice  of  a pinching  econ- 
omy, he  appears  to  have  made  respectable  private 
resources  support  him  for  many  years.  But  he  had 
staked  his  all  on  the  success  of  his  books.  The 
good  sense  of  the  public  detected  the  latent  insan- 
ity from  which  they  proceeded,  and  kept  aloof  from 
the  author.  When  the  last  sovereign  was  in  his 
purse,  and  his  attenuated  frame  had  been  brought 
to  death’s  door  by  penurious  living  and  agony  of 
spirit,  the  overwrought  mind  gave  way,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  means  which  his  profession  placed 
at  his  command.  Dr.  Howard  hurried  himself  out 
of  the  world.  His  bare  and  melancholy  dwelling 
gives  testimony  to  the  utter  misery  which  had  there 
been  hidden  from  the  world. 


Of  Balder,  a new  poem  by  the  author  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Sydney  Yindys,  an  acate  Lon- 
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dom  critic  pronounces  the  following  scathing  jndg- 
ment:  **  Tried  by  any  test  known  to  us,  BaJda-  is 
an  immense  mistake.  It  is  very  dull ; one  reads  it 
with  severe  labor.  It  is  very  obscure  in  passages. 
As  far  as  wc  can  understand  its  drift,  the  philoso- 
phy of  it  is  simply  foolish.  The  fault  there  may 
lie  in  us;  but  we  have  cracked  hard  nuts  in  our 
time,  and  if  we  full  to  understand  the  poet’s  mean- 
ing, it  is  not  immodest  in  us  to  suppose  that  a 
vast  majority  of  readers  will  be  in  somewhat  the 
same  condition.  Be  the  story  charged  with  what 
meanings  it  may,  the  poet  has  told  his  story  so 
badly  as  to  be  both  unintelligible  and  uninterest- 
ing.” 

The  slight  misunderstanding  between  Miss  Bre- 
mer and  Mrs.  Howitt,  relative  to  a recent  translation, 
is  at  an  end.  The  former  lady  now  writes  ; “ May 
she  be  my  friend  and  translator  still  for  works  pos- 
sibly to  come ! Circumstances  so  unfavorable  as 
those  under  which  both  myself  and  Mrs.  Howdtt 
have  worked  in  this  last  work  will  hardly  ever  return, 
and  nothing  then  will  be  in  the  way  of  our  perfect 
harmony.  If  I again  shall  seek  a translator  in  En- 
gland, I can  ceiuinly  seek  and  wish  for  no  other,  no 
better,  than  Mary  Howitt.” 

Mr.  Alexandra  Smith,  the  author  of  The  Life- 
Drama,  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  called  “ the 
Glasgow'  poet,”  but  \\  is  not  so.  He  may  be  claimed 
as  another  Ayrshire  bard — bom  among  those  scenes 
which  the  greatest  Ayrshire  bard  has  made  classic 
ground.  He  is  a veritable  son  of  “ auld  Kilmar- 
nock,” from  the  local  press  of  w'hich  Burns’s  works 
first  appeared.  He  was  born  in  Douglas-street  there, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1829 — a pleasant  Hog- 
manay gift,  truly.  For  two  or  three  years  after  his 
birth  his  parents  resided  in  Kilmarnock,  and  they 
then  went  to  Paisley,  returning  to  Kilmarnock  in 
1837.  They  shortly  afterw  ard  removed,  and  finally 
to  Glasgow*,  w'here  Alexander  Smith  was  located 
until  recently,  when  fame  was  literally  “ thrust  upon 
him,”  and  he  was  drawn  into  other  places  and  to 
higher  circles.  By  profession  our  young  poet,  like 
his  father,  is  a pattern  drawer  for  muslin  work — a 
species  of  work  which  had  its  origin  in  the  county, 
and  is  every  where  associated  with  the  name  of 
Ayrshire. 

“ In  reviewing  Lord  John  Russell’s  * Memoirs 
of  Moore,’  ” says  the  Literary  Gazette^  ” we  have 
said  so  much  alK>ut  the  worse  than  careless  w*ay  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  editorial  duties,  that  we 
feel  little  inclination  to  take  special  notice  of  the 
miserable  squabble  into  which  he  has  got  into  w'ith 
Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  Old  political  grudges,  as  well 
as  personal  dislikes,  arc  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 
Lord  John  Russell’s  assertion  that  Crokcr’s  attack 
on  Moore,  after  his  death,  was  the  mere  gratifi<?Sition 
of  * a safe  malignity,’  has  brought  upon  him  a severe 
castigation  from  the  veteran  reviewer  of  the  ‘ Quar- 
terly,’ and  neither  Moore  nor  his  noble  friend  appear 
well  in  the  whole  transaction.  Every  thing  that 
comes  out  with  regard  to  Moore’s  life  and  histor)', 
displays  more  painfully  the  contrast  belw'een  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  the  meanness  of  his 
personal  character.” 

M.  Lever RiER,  who  made  himself  famous  in 
connection  with  the  di.icovery  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Paris — a place  held  by  M.  Arago  for  many 


years.  The  scientific  eminence  of  M.  Levemer  a» 
doubt  entitles  him  to  such  an  honorable  position ; 
but  the  general  opinion  in  Paris  is,  liiat  as  he  le- 
ceives  1200/.  a year  from  the  public  treasury  as  a 
Senator,  he  might  have  left  the  directorship,  with 
its  modest  salary  and  residence  rent-free,  to  some 
savant  less  favored  by  fortune.  His  installation  at 
the  Observatory  has  caused  some  changes  in  its 
personnel — among  them,  a gentleman  w'ho  has  been 
connected  with  the  establishment  for  eight-and- forty 
years,  and  w'hose  name  is  w idely  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  scientific  circles,  has  been  removed 
from  his  situation. 


At  Edinburgh  has  lately  died  Mrs.  Candlish,  for- 
merly Miss  Jean  Smith,  the  last  of  the  six  **  belles 
of  Mauchline,”  to  whom  the  verses  of  Bums  have 
given  celebrity. 

**  Mias  Miller  is  fine,  Bliss  Msrkland's  dirine. 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  bnw. 
There’s  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi*  Miss  Morum, 
But  Armour  ’■  the  jewel  for  me  o’  them  a*.  ’* 

Miss  Miller  became  the  wdfe  of  the  poet’s  friend. 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  Miss  Markland  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Finlay,  an  excise  officer  at  Greenock,  Miss 
Betty  Miller  became  a Mrs.  Templeton,  and  Miss 
Morton  a Mrs.  Paterson.  The  husband  of  Jean 
Smith  w'as  Mr.  Candlish,  a medical  man  ; and  her 
son  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
eloc}uencc  and  ability  confirm  the  shrewd  discrimin- 
ation of  the  poet. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  M. 
Blanqui,  one  of  thejnost  distinguished  of  the  French 
economists,  author  of  a very  excellent  History  of 
Political  Economy^  and  of  various  other  works  on 
that  science.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  London, 
and  wrote  a series  of  very  excellent  papers  on 
it.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Commissioo  of 
the  French  Exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
1855. 


. Austrian  newspapers  announce  the  death  of 
Maximili4N  Koen,  the  most  distinguished  trage- 
dian Austria  ever  possessed. 


The  death  of  the  celebrated  Silvio  Pellico  look 
place  at  Turin  recently.  This  eminent  writer  wis 
born  at  Saluce,  in  Piedmont,  in  1789.  His  “ Fran- 
cesca da  Rimini,”  and  his  “Prisons,”  have  made 
his  poetical  and  literary  genius,  and  his  sufferinp 
known  to  every  country  of  Europe — few  modem 
authors,  indeed,  have  been  more  translated  or  more 
admired.  At  one  time  he  w'as  on  friendly  terms 
with  Byron,  and  he  greatly  pleased  the  noiile  poet 
by  an  excellent  translation  of  his  “ Manfred.”  By- 
ron is  stated  to  have  relumed  the  compliment,  by 
translating  Pcllico’s  “Francesca” into  English,  but 
it  was  never  published.  He  was  in  his  sixly-bfik 
year,  and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  he  lived  so  long, 
suffering  as  he  did  from  the  pulmonary  disease 
brought  on  by  the  hardships  of  ten  years’  imprison- 
ment. It  was  in  1 82()lhal  Pellico  was  arrested  asone 
of  the  Carl)onari.  Forlen  years  he  remained  in  Spiel- 
berg— a prison  he  and  -\ndbyane  have  made  a fa- 
miliar horror.  The  amnesty  of  1830  released  him; 
since  that  period  he  has  been  Librarian  to  the  Mar- 
chesa  Barolo.  In  Italy  of  late  years  he  forfeited 
the  sympathy  which  his  sufferings  had  excited,  by 
renouncing  his  old  opinions  and  siding  with  iks 
“ pow'crs  that  be.” 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

DRESDEN  AND  LK1P81C. 

ON  the  12th  of  August,  1813,  Austria  again 
joined  the  great  coalition  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  to  crush  Napoleon,  and,  with  him,  to 
crush  all  hopes  of  popular  liberty  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  anticipated  tidings  of  this  abandon- 
ment of  Napoleon  by  Francis,  and  of  the  march 
of  two  hundred  thousand  Austrians  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Allies,  was  received  in  the  hostile 
camp  with  unbounded  exultation.  The  intelli- 
gence spread  from  corps  to  corps  of  their  armies, 
awakening  shouts  of  joy.  Brilliant  rockets 
pierced  the  skies,  and  bonfires  blazed  along  the 
summits  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains.  The  Allies 
had  now  augmented  their  forces  to  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  Napoleon  could  oppose  to  this 
immense  array  but  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  General  Jomini,  the  Benedict 
Arnold  of  France,  having  deserted  and  passed 
over  to  the  enemy,  communicated  to  the  Allies 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  French 
army,  and  of  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  Moreau 
and  Bemadotte,  caressed  by  the  haughty  mon- 
archs  of  the  coalition,  planned  the  campaign.* 
This  important  matter  had  been  confided  to 

* **  Moreau,  ever  since  his  trial  and  condemnation  by  the 
First  Consul,  in  1804,  had  lived  in  retirement  in  America, 
beheading  the  contest,  which  still  raged  in  Europe,  as  the 
shipwrecked  mariner  does  the  waves  of  the  ocean  firom 
which  he  has  just  escaped.  Moreau’s  arrival  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  was  felt,  as  Marshal  Eessen,  the  Swedish 
commander,  expressed  it,  as  a re-enforcement  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  men.  He  was  received  at  Strolsund,  with 
the  highest  military  honors,  by  Bemadotte,  who,  amid 
the  thunders  of  artillery  and  the  cheers  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators,  conducted  him  to  his  head-quar- 
ters. But  though  the  meeting  between  the  hero  of  Ilohen- 
linden,  and  the  old  republican  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  was  extremely  cordial,  yet  they  experienced  con- 
siderable embarrassment  when  they  came  to  consult  on 
the  ulterior  measures  to  be  pursued  in  France,  in  the  event 
of  Napoleon  being  dethron^.  Moreau,  whose  republican 
ideas  had  undergone  no  change  by  his  residence  in  Amer- 
ica, was  clear  for  reverting  to  the  Constitution  of  1792, 
and  perhaps  indulged  the  secret  hope  that,  in  such  an 
event,  he  might  be  called  to  an  elevated  place  in  its  coun- 
cils. Bemadotte,  whoso  democratic  principles  had  been 
singularly  nuxlifled,  by  ghc  experience  he  had  had  of  the 
sweeU  of  royalty,  inclined  to  a monarchical  constitution, 
and  nursed  the  expectation  that  the  choice  of  the  French 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  might  (hll  upon 
himself.  But  though  the  seeds  of  future,  and  most  seri- 
ous discord,  might  thus  be  perceived  germinating  in  the 
very  outset  of  their  deliberations,  yet  a common  hatred  of 
Napoleon  kept  them  united  in  all  objects  of  present  pol- 
ley.^—Ausos’s  Mutory  qf  Europe^  vol.  Iv.  p.  126. 
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them,  as  best  understandmg  the  tactics  of  that 
noble  foe,  before  whose  renown  the  Allies  still 
trembled.  The  orders  which  these  generals  is- 
sued showed  how  little  reliance  they  ventured  to 
place  in  the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Allies.  No  general  was  to  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a battle.  Each  one  was  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  bewilder  the  French  hy 
false  demonstrations.  Should  any  manoeuvre 
succeed  in  thus  withdrawing  the  Emperor  from 
his  central  position,  other  troops  were  to  advance 
and  attack  his  Marshals,  while  the  dreaded  Em- 
peror was  absent.  They  hoped  thus  to  baffle  and 
elude  him,  till  his  resources  should  be  exhausted, 
and  his  army  wasted  away.  They  could  then, 
with  the  countless  thousands  of  troops  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  allied  monarchies,  either  destroy 
him  or  make  him  a prisoner. 

It  was  a wise  plan,  which  Napoleon  at  once 
divined.  Instead,  therefore,  of  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked, as  had  been  his  original  plan,  he  took 
with  him  the  divisions  of  Ncy  and  Macdonald, 
and  rushed  upon  **  the  debauched  old  dragoon,” 

Blucher,  who,  with  eighty  thousand  Russians 
and  Prussians,  was  posted  in  advance  of  Breslau. 

Blucher,  faithful  to  his  instructions,  fled.  A col- 
umn of  twenty -five  thousand  Prussians  was,  how- 
ever, overtaken  and  routed.  Immediately  the 
grand  army  of  the  Allies,  two  hundred  thousand 
strong,  broke  up  its  encampment  among  the  Bo- 
hemian Mountains,  and  the  innumerable  host 
poured  down,  through  all  the  defiles  of  the  Erz- 
gebirge, to  attack  Dresden.  The  Saxon  capital 
was  defended  by  St.  Cyr  alone,  with  but  thirty 
thousand  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Napoleon  to  retain  possession  of  this  city,  since 
it  was  the  pivot  of  his  operations,  and  the  key  to 
his  line  of  communications  with  Paris.  Leaving 
Macdonald,  therefore,  to  hold  Blucher  in  check, 
Napoleon,  with  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  troops 
of  Ney,  returned  rapidly  to  the  Elbe.  The  march 
of  Napoleon  on  this  occasion  was  conducted  with 
such  celerity,  as  to  amaze  even  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  his  almost  supernatural  energy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  heights  which 
surrounded  Dresden  were  glittering  with  the  arms 
of  the  allied  host.  Dreadful  was  the  consterna- 
tion in  the  city.  This  beautiful  capital  of  Sax- 
ony, contained  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
dwelling  peacefully  in  their  homes.  An  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  ail  the  night 
planting  its  batteries,  to  rain  down  upon  the  de- 
voted city  a horrible  tempest  of  destruction.  The 
troops  of  St.  Cyr  were  insuflicient  to  man  the 
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With  his  accustomed 
promptness,  Napoleon  fomic<l  his  plan  to  repel 
his  assailants.  Soon  the  Guard  and  the  Cuiras- 
siers came  pouring,  like  a torrent,  over  the  bridge 
into  the  city.  Almost  perishing  with  thirst,  and 
fainting  beneath  the  rays  of  a bhiing  sun,  these 
devoted  men,  folly  aware  of  the  dreadful  emerg- 
ence, refused  to  lose  a moment,  even  to  re<*eive 
the  refreshments  which  the  inliabitanU  gratefully 
offered  them.  Without  the  slightest  confusion, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  took  their  apjminf- 
ed  positions  in  the  various  suhmbs,  and  the  con- 
flict ragod  with  redoubled  horror  The  batteries 
of  the  Allies,  numbering  six:  or  >even  hundred 
guns,  were  formed  in  a semicircle,  and  the  balls 
and  shells,  falling  without  intermission,  in  the 
tlironged  streets  of  Dresden,  produced  awful  de- 
vastation. 

The  incessant  roar  of  more  than  a thousand 
pieces  of  arliUiTy,  the  rattling  of  the  musketry, 
the  shouts  of  three  hundred  thousand  combatants, 
the  frequent  explosion  of  ammunition  wagons, 
the  bursting  of  shells,  the  heavy  rolling  of  gun- 
carriages,  and  of  all  the  ponderous  enginery  of 
war,  over  the  pavements,  the  flames,  which  were 
bursting  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  suffocating 
clouds  of  smoke,  which  darkened  the  sun,  and 
produced  almost  midnight  gb>om,  the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  women  and  children,  who  were  ev- 


erj'  moment  mangled  by  the  bullets,  halls,  and 
shells  which,  like  hail-sloncs,  were  falling  upon 
the  dwellingH  and  in  the  streets,  presented  a scene 
of  crime,  of  horror,  and  of  woe,  which  neither 
pen  nor  iwncil  can  delineale.  and  which  no  im- 
agination can  conceive.  It  was  a woe  which 
continued  long,  long  after  the  dreadful  storm  of 
war  half  passed  away  . Thousands  were  reduceii 
from  competence  to  beggaty ; thous.'inds,  man- 
gled and  deformed,  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
wretched  lives  objects  of  pity  and  repulsion. 
Parents  Were  rendered  cluldless.  Children  were 
made  orphans ; and  once  happy  mothers,  plungetl 
suddenly  into  the  desolations  of  poverty  and  wid- 
ow’hood,  lingered  through  the  Tetnainder  of  their 
three  score  years  and  ten,  in  the  endurance  of 
woes  which  death  alone  could  terminate.  By 
such  measures  of  carnage  and  of  misery,  the  des- 
pots of  Europe  finally  succeeded  in  cnishing  those 
principles  of  popular  liberty,  which  threatened  to 
ov’CTturn  their  tlirones. 

At  length,  Napoleon,  whom  the  Allies  did  not 
as  yet  suspect  of  being  in  the  city,  seizing  tin** 
proper  moment,  directed  Murat  to  make  a sortit*- 
on  the  right,  Mortier  on  the  lefl,  ami  Ney  tfv 
pierce  the  centre  of  the  alliwl  army.  W'ith  their 
accustomed  impetuosity,  these  troops  rushed  fromf 
the  city,  and  fell  upon  the  foe  with  such  despera- 
tion of  valor,  that  the  assailing  columns  of  the 
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»houl  of  at^quiejscence  from  all  around  the  gorw. 
**  Now,  Sire !”  he  added,  “ since  wo  answer  for 
the  safety  of  the  battery,  surely  you  may  go  and 
take  a little  real. “ 

“ Very  well,  my  goo<l  friends,  very  well, said 
Napoleon,  ^regarding  these  devoted  men  wdlh  a 
grateful  Biuile;  “ I tru«t  to  you. Then,  plung- 
ing hia  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  again  disappear^ 
in  the  smoke  and  the  confusion  of  the  battle.  He 
rode  through  storms  of  grape  shot,  and  animated 
Iiis  soldiers  by  presenting  himself  at  every  point 
where  danger  was  most  imminent. 

“ Only  those, sxiys  Caulaincourt,  “who  knew 
Napoleon  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  can 
render  justice  to  his  character.  For  my  part,  1 
know  him,  as  it  were,  by  lieart ; and  in  propor- 
tion ns  iinte  scf^aratt's  us.  he  appears  to  nte  lik» 
a beautiful  dream.  And  would  you  believe  that 
in  my  n^collections  of  Na[*oleon,  that  which  seems 
to  me  to  approach  most  nearly  to  ideal  excellence, 
is  not  the  hero,  filling  the  w'orld  with  his  gigantic 
fame,  hut  the  man,  viewed  in  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate life.  This  is  a contrast  which  often  affords 
me  a theme  for  curious  and  interesting  reflectiona. " 

Night  came  with  clouds  and  darkness,  and 
floods  of  rain.  With  pitiless  violence  the  tor- 
rents fell,  all  the  night  long,  drenching  the  ex- 
hausted troops.  In  the  darkness  the  defeated 
Allies  rallied  upon  the  heights,  from  whence  they 
had  descended,  with  so  mimli  confidtmee  in  the 
morning.  Napoleon,  allowing  himself  no  rest, 
was  hour  after  hour  employed  dictating  dis- 


emy's  firing  appeared  to  relax i and  Na[>oleon  ob- 
serving the  cirnuniBLance,  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  galloped  between  the  guns  of  the  battery  ai)d 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  to  speak  a word  of  encour- 
agement to  his  soldiers.  Piles  of  the  dying  and 
of  the  deild  encumbered  the  ground. 

“This  position  costs  us  dear,”  said  he,  sadly. 
Then,  turning  to  its  brave  defenders,  he  added, 
with  a look  of  satisfaction,  “I  knew  that  my 
Guard  w’ould  not  eurrender  it  to  the  RuBsians.” 

“ I^fCt  them  come  back  again  at  their  peril,"’ 
exclaimed  an  old  artilleryman,  who  had  received 
a frightful  sabre  gash  upon  his  head,  which  was 
bandaged  with  a handketchief,  saturated  with 
blood.  Then  turning  to  the  Emperor,  he  saidv 
“ But  this  i»  not  a fit  place  for  you,  You  are 
more  ill  than  any  of  us.  (Jo  and  take  some  rest  .” 

“ I will,  my  friend,’’  said  the  Emfwror,  “when 
we  have  won  the  battle.” 

“ My  comrade  is  right,”  rejoined  a veteran 
grenadier.  “Your  Majesty  is  wet  to  the  skin. 
Pray  go  and  get  your  clothes  changed. ” He  ut- 
tered these  wortls  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  sup- 
plication, as  a cliiid  would  address  to  a beloved 
father, 

“I  will  rest,”  Napoleon  repljed,  “when  you 
can  all  rest,  my  lads,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
battle  is  ended.” 

“ I know  that  your  Majesty  has  that  battery’  at 
heart,”  continued  the  grenadier,  “ but  we  will 
Uke  care  that  the  Russians  do  not  gel  it  ; will 
We  not,  comrades'!”  Ho  was  answered  by  a 
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patches.  An  immense  weight  of  anxiety,  how- 
ever, evidently  oppressed  his  mind.  He  saw 
clearly  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  his 
position. 

At  midnight  he  for  some  moments,  with  hur- 
ried steps  and  in  perfect  silence,  paced  up  and 
down  his  chamber.  Then  suddenly  stopping 
short  and  turning  to  Caulaincourt  he  said,  with- 
out introducing  the  subject  with  any  preliminary 
remark, 

“ Murat  has  arrived.” 

Then  he  again  resumed  his  walk  apparently 
absorbed  in  deep  thought.  After  a short  silence 
he  again  stopped,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  Can- 
laincourt  continued, 

“ I have  given  him  the  command  of  my  Guard.” 

The  Duke  of  Vicenza,  remembering  Murat’s 
unworthy  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  retreat  firom 
Moscow,  could  not  repress  a gesture  of  astonish- 
ment. 

**  Ah ! indeed,”  Napoleon  quickly  added,  I 
thought  that  you  would  be  surprised.  At  first 
1 gave  him  a bad  reception,  but  finally  I yielded 
to  his  importunities.  He,  at  least,  will  not  betray 
me.  Caulaincourt,  there  are  certain  forebodings 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  overcome. 
As  long  as  I am  fortunate,  Murat  will  continue 
to  follow  my  fortune.  But  the  cares  of  the  pre- 
sent are  sufficient  to  occupy  me.  I will  not  an- 
ticipate the  future.” 

It  was  now  an  hour  after  midnight.  The  cold 
storm  swept  furiously  through  the  streets,  and 
drenched  the  poor  soldiers,  shivering  in  their 
bivouacs,  upon  the  dark  and  flooded  plains.  Na- 
poleon, aware  of  the  fearful  issues  which  the 
morning  would  introduce,  regardless  of  the  tem- 
pest, passed  from  the  gates  of  the  city  on  foot 
to  visit  the  outposts  of  his  army.  He  traversed 
the  bivouacs  of  his  soldiers,  and  addressed  to 
them  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
He  seemed  to  court  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  loved  to  have  them  know  that 
his  head  was  not  reposing  upon  a pillow  of 
down,  while  they  were  stretched  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  sod.  After  carefully  reconnoitering  the 
.lines  of  the  enemy,  as  revealed  by  their  camp 
fires,  be  formed  ffis  plan  for  the  attack  in  the 
morning,  and  returned  to  his  head-quarters  in  the 
city. 

He  immediately  issued  minute  directions  to  all 
his  marshals  and  generals,  and  dispatched  cou- 
riers to  hasten  the  march  to  Dre^en  of  such 
bodies  of  French  soldiers  as  were  near  the  city. 
To  this  order  there  was  such  a prompt  response 
that,  before  the  night  had  passed  away,  Napoleon 
had  at  his  command  a hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Allies  also  had  received  re-en- 
forcements,  and  with  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  were  prepared  to  renew  the  at- 
tack. 

A gloomy  morning  of  wind  and  rain  dawned 
upon  the  hostile  armies.  With  the  first  ray  of 
light  the  battle  commenced.  It  raged  with  cease- 
less fury  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Napoleon  was  then  at  every  point  a victor.  The 
Allies  were  precipitately  retreating  along  the  flood- 


ed roads,  toward  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  Al- 
exander and  Frederic  William  again  saw  their 
armies  defeated,  and  were  again  obliged  to  flee 
before  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
received  as  the  trophies  of  this  great  victory,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  forty 
standards,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Allies 
in  killed  and  wounded  lost  also  more  than  ten 
thousand  men. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  Napoleon  observed 
that  one  of  the  batteries  of  his  guard  slackened 
its  fire.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  guns  were  placed  too  low,  and 
that  the  balls  did  not  reach  the  enemy. 

No  matter,”  said  he,  **  fire  on ; it  is  neces- 
sary to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  at 
that  point.”  They  immediately  renewed  their 
discharges.  At  that  moment  a group  of  horse- 
men appeared  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  at 
the  distance  of  two  thousand  yards,  to  reconnoitre 
Napoleon’s  position,  and  to  detect  the  manoeu- 
vres which  the  French  troops,  concealed  by  the 
mist,  were  executing.  Napoleon  resolv^  to 
disperse  them,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  captain 
of  the  battery,  / 

Jettes  une  douzaine  de  bullets  h la  fois^  dans 
ce  groups  la ; peut-itre  il  y a quclgues  petits  gen- 
eraux''  (Throw  a dozen  bullets  at  once  into  that 
group ; perhaps  there  are  some  little  generals  in 
it.) 

It  so  happened  that  Moreau  was  there,  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  pointing  the  batteries  of 
I combined  despotisms  against  his  own  countiy- 
I men.  One  of  the  shot  struck  G eneral  Moreau,  a^ 

I passing  through  his  horse,  shockingly  lacerated 
j both  his  legs.  By  the  great  disorder  into  which 
the  group  was  thrown,  it  was  perceived  that  some 
person  of  distinction  had  fallen.  An  immediate 
amputation  was  necessary.  Moreau,  with  his 
mangled  limbs  hanging  by  the  skin,  was  borne 
on  a litter,  made  of  Cossack’s  pikes,  to  a cottage 
at  some  distance  from  the  field.  The  wounded 
man  during  this  melancholy  route  was  drenched 
with  the  rain  which  fell  in  torents.  A few  blan- 
kets alone  protected  him  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  He  was  placed  upon  a table,  and 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon  speedily  did  its  work, 
in  cutting  off  one  of  the  limbs.  He  endured  the 
operation  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  smoking 
a cigar  and  not  uttering  a groan,  while  the  knife 
was  severing  the  quivering  nerves.  The  surgeon, 
having  amputated  one  limb,  examined  the  other, 
and  said,  sorrowfully, 

“ It  can  not  be  saved.” 

**  Had  I been  informed  of  that  before,”  said 
Moreau,  “ I should  rather  have  died.  However, 
cut  it  off*,”  and  he  resumed  his  cigar. 

Toward  evening  the  cottage  became  so  much 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  victorious  French,  that, 
hastily  another  litter  was  constructed,  and  he  was 
conveyed  in  excruciating  pain  several  miles  fur- 
ther from  the  field  of  conflict.  The  next  morning 
it  became  necessary  again  to  remove  him,  not- 
withstanding the  anguish  of  his  inflamed  and 
throbbing  wounds.  He  was  placed  in  a baker's 
house,  in  a little  village  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohe- 
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luia.  He  there  wrote  the  following  characteristic  | reau  now  sleeps  in  the  midst  of  the  ejicmies  of 
letter  to  hi«  wife : I his  native  land  France,  without  a dissenting 

“ My  dearest — At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three  1 voice,  demanded  from  St.  Helena  the  ashes  of 

days  ago,  I liad  both  of  m3’  legs  carried  off  by  a Napoleon,  that  they  might  repose  in  the  midst 
cannon  balK  That  rascal  Bonaparte  is  always  of  the  people  he  loved  so  well.  The  reinaina  of 
fortunate.  They  have  jK’rfonnfid  the  amputaiion  Moreau  will  probably  never  be  disturbed, 
as  well  as  possible.  Though  the  anny  has  made  During  the  action,  the  Emperor  found  himself 
a retrograde  movement,  it  is  by  no  means  a re-  j commondiuginperisonaterrificcannonadeagainBt 
verse,  but  of  design,  to  draw  nearer  to  General  the  AuRtrian  troops,  Hia  feelings  seemed  pain- 
Blucher.  Excuse  my  scrawl.  I love  and  cm-  fully  agitated  in  thus  contending  against  the  sol- 
brace  you  wilh  my  whole  heart  ” diers  of  his  father-in-law.  Ho  turned  to  Caul- 

In  two  da^’s  from  this  time  he  expired.  He  aincourt,  and  said, 

manifested  to  the  last  the  same  stoic  insensibility  **  The  wicked  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
which  had  clianurteristed  his  life.  He  died  with-  deserve  to  he  hanged.  This  is  an  iniquitous, 
out  giving  the  slightest  indication  of  any  rega^J  impious  war.  How  will  it  all  end  V’ 
for  God,  or  of  any  interest  in  the  awful  reality  In  the  evening  of  this  bloody  day  Napoleon, 
of  eternity,  Such  a death  is  not  heroic  ; it  is  drenched  wilh  rain  and  utterly  exhausted,  retunicd 
brutal.  His  embalmed  body  was  conveyed  to  Ud  Dresden.  The  inhabitants  and  the  royal  family 
St.  Petersburg,  and  buried  in  a Russian  cemetery  received  him  with  raptures.  Napoleon  expressed 
with  the  highest  funeral  honors.  Alexander  im- 1 the  deepest  regret  that  the  capital  of  his  faithful 
mediately  wrote  a touching  letter  to  his  wife,  ally  had  been  subjected  to  Iho  horrors  of  a boro- 
making  her  a present  of  one  hundred  thousand  bardinent,  and  that  France  was  remotely  the 
dollars.  He  also  settled  upon  her  a pension  for  cause.  All  the  generous  impulses  of  hia  generous 
life  of  seven  thousand  hve  hundred  doUars.  Mo-  j nature  were  moved.  He  immediately  distributed 
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large  sums  of  money  to  all  whose  property  had 
been  injured,  spoke  in  tones  of  subdued  and 
peculiar  kindness  to  those  who  approached  him, 
caused  the  utmost  attention  to  lA;  paid  to  the 
wounded,  not  only  of  his  own  troops,  but  also  of 
the  allied  army,  and  relieved,  with  almost  parental 
care,  the  wants  of  his  prisoners.  With  generosity 
unparalleled,  he  included  in  this  provision  even 
those  prisoners  who  were  deserters  from  the 
contingent  corps  in  his  pay.  The  sympathies  of 
this  great  man  were  with  the  people,  even  when 
in  their  ignorance  they  were  betrayed  to  fight 
against  him. 

The  Emperor  did  not  return  to  the  palace  until 
after  midnight.  He  had  indulged  in  no  rest  for 
thirty-six  hours.  During  much  of  this  time  he 
had  been  soaked  with  rain,  while  the  blasts  of 
the  cold  storm  swept  over  him.  Still  he  sat  up 
the  whole  night  dictating  orders.  Caulaincourt 
was  so  exhausted,  that  he  had  frequently  fallen 
asleep  while  sitting  upon  his  horse,  although  the 
roar  of  artillery  was  thundering  in  his  ears,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  bullets 
and  of  balls.  “ It  required  a constitution  of  iron,” 
says  Caulaincourt,  “to  bear  up  under  the  fatigue 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed  for  the  last  five 
months.  Bu  how  could  we  think  of  ourselves 
when  we  saw  the  Emperor  exposing  his  life  and 
health  to  continual  danger !” 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  Napoleon  threw 
himself  upon  a camp-bed,  and  .was  instantly 
asleep.  After  resting  but  twenty  minutes  he 
suddenly  awoke  and  sprung  from  his  bed,  ex- 
claiming, 

“Caulaincourt,  are  you  there!  Proceed  to 
the  camp  and  take  with  you  the  plan  which  I 
have  drawn  up.  The  corps  of  Victor  and  Mar- 
mont  have  arrived  to-night.  Examine  the  amount 
of  their  forces,  and  see  if  they  arc  strong  enough 
to  maintain  the  positions  which  I have  assigned 
to  them.  This  is  essential,  Caulaincourt.  See 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  trust  only  to  your  own 
observation.” 

Napoleon  went  to  a window  and  looked  out 
anxiously  at  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  rain 
beat  violently  against  the  panes.  Fierce  gusts 
of  wind  swept  by.  The  streets  were  flowed, 
and  the  lamps  flickered  and  burned  dimly  in  the 
stormy  air.  The  camp  presented  an  indescribable 
image  of  desolation  and  misery.  The  fires  were 
all  extinguished  by  the  ceaseless  torrents.  The 
soldiers  exhausted  by  forced  marches,  were  vainly 
seeking  repose  on  the  muddy  ground.  The  Em- 
peror went  down  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace. 
The  squadron  on  duty,  consisting  of  the  grena- 
diers of  the  Old  Guard,  who,  on  the  preceding  day 
had  served  as  the  escort  of  the  Emperor,  and 
soaked  through  with  rain,  had  returned  with  him 
to  Dresden.  In  their  intense  desire  to  gratify 
their  beloved  Emperor,  fatigued  as  they  were, 
they  had  passed  many  hours  in  removing  the 
mud  from  their  garments,  and  in  preparing  them- 
selves to  present  a soldierly  appearance  in  the 
morning.  And  now,  in  the  earliest  dawn  they 
were  in  martial  array,  presenting  arms  and  look- 
ing as  trim  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade  at  the 


Tuileries.  Napoleon  was  surprised.  It  seemed 
like  the  work  of  magic. 

“ Why,  my  lads,”  said  he,  in  those  tones  of 
kindness  which  ever  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
soldiers,  “you  have  had  no  rest.  You  must 
have  spent  the  whole  night  in  equipping  your- 
selves.” 

“ No  matter  for  that,”  one  of  the  men  replied; 

“ we  have  had  as  much  rest  as  your  Majesty  has 
had.” 

“ I am  accustomed  to  go  without  rest,”  Nar- 
poleon  replied.  Then  casting  a glance  along  the 
line,  his  eye  rested  upon  a soldier  whom  he  seem- 
ed to  recognize,  and  he  addressed  him,  saying, 

“ You  served  in  Egypt,  I think!” 

“ I am  proud  to  say  that  I did,”  the  soldier 
replied.  “ I was  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and 
the  work  was  hot  enough  there.” 

“You  have  no  decoration,  I perceive,”  Napol- 
eon rejoined. 

“ It  will  come  some  time  or  other,”  the  soldier 
replied. 

“ It  has  come,”  said  the  Emperor.  “ I now 
give  you  the  cross.” 

“The  poor  fellow,”  says  Caulaincourt,  who 
narrates  this  scene,  “ was  entirely  overcome  with 
joy  and  gratitude.  He  fixed  upon  the  Emperor 
a look  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  the 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  * I shall  lay  down  my  life 
for  your  Majesty,  to-day,  that  is  certain,’  said  he. 
In  his  transport  he  seized  the  skirt  of  the  Em- 
peror’s famous  gray  great-coat,  and,  putting  it 
into  his  mouth,  bit  off  a fragment  which  he  placed 
in  his  button-hole.  * This  will  do  till  I get  the 
red  ribbon,’  said  he,  ‘ please  your  Majesty.’” 

The  whole  escort,  rejoicing  in  the  hqpor  con- 
ferred upon  their  deserving  comrade,  simultane- 
ously raised  a shout  of  Vive  VEmpereur  ! Napo- 
leon deeply  touched  by  these  proofs  of  devotion 
and  love,  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  from  the 
court-yard.  The  King  of  Saxony  who  witnessed 
this  scene,  sent  the  same  evening  twenty  gold 
Napoleons  to  the  soldier,  with  a message  inform- 
ing him  the  money  was  to  purchase  a red-ribbon. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Napoleon  rode 
inuncdiately  to  visit  the  field  of  battle.  It  was 
indeed  a ghastly  spectacle  which  there  met  the 
eye.  Upon  a space  of  ground,  but  a few  leagues 
in  extent,  three  hundred  thousand  men,  with  a 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  the  roost 
destructive  weapons  of  infantry  and  of  cavalry, 
for  two  days,  had  contended  with  the  utmost  des- 
peration of  valor.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
the  gory  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  every  conceivable 
form  of  mutilation.  Dismembered  limbs  and 
headless  trunks,  and  shapeless  masses  of  fiesh 
of  men  and  horses  presented  an  aspect,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  extend,  inconceivably  revolting. 
Those  fiends  in  human  form,  both  male  and  ^ 
male,  who  ever  in  vast  numbers  follow  in  lbs 
track  of  armies,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  bad 
stripped  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  In  parts  of  the 
field,  where  the  action  had  been  unusually  severe, 
these  unclothed  and  blood-stained  corpses  were 
piled  together  in  vast  masses.  Though  thou- 
sands of  the  wounded  had  been  remov^,  mutU- 
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sharp  shriek  of  unuitcrablt*  agony  The  Allien 
had  marHlnled  their  Itcwftn  not  pJily  from  nearly 
aJl  the  nations  of  Eriropi*,  hut  even  from  the  sae- 
age  tribes  of  AHia.  The  wolfish  Cossacks  and 
the  polished  noble,  met  hand  to  hand  in  the  deadly 
rombal,  and  mingled  their  hlotxl,  and  hit  the  dust 
together  “The  blue  eyed  Goth,”  says  Alison, 
lay  beneath  the  swarthy  Italian ; the  long  haired 
Russian  was  still  locked ^ in  hi«  death  fttruggle, 
with  the  undaunted  Frank  ; the  fiery  Hun  lay 
athwart  the  stout  Norman;  the  lightsome  Cossack 
and  roving  Tartar,  repose  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Don  or  the  steppes  of  Sarnarcond  ’ • 

By  such  etiorraous  slaughter  the  Allies  accom- 
plished Ibeif  purposes,  They  have  postponed, 
for  perhaps  half  a century  the  regeneration  of  Eu- 
rope. ‘And  now,  in  all  probability,  these  awful 
battles  are  to  be  fought  over  again.  But  where  are 


and  maddened  revolution.  The  future  of  Eu- 
rope we  contemplale  in  despair. 

Hanng  for  some  time  silently  and  sadly  con- 
templated this  awful  spectacle,  the  Emperor  urged 
onwarxl  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain  the 
positions  of  tlie  retreating  foe,  and  to  direct  the 
vigorous  puTBUil,  Utterly  worn  down  as  he  was 
by  exposure,  sleeplessness,  and  exhaustion,  ho 
had  not  advanoe<l  far  in  the  chill  and  driving  storm, 
before  he  was  seized  witfi  severe  colic  pains,  ac- 
companied with  burning  fever  arid  violent  vomit- 
ings. He  was  compelled  to  take  a carriage  and 
return  to  Dresden.  While  thus  suddenly  thrown 
Upon  a bed  of  helplessness  and  anguish,  the  pur- 
suit was  necessarily  intrusted  to  his  generals. 

But  for  this  sudden  indisposition,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  foe,  bewildered  and 
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overwhelmed,  would  have  been  compelled  again 
to  sue  for  peace.  Now,  however,  disaster  after 
disaster  rapidly  fell  upon  the  French  arms.  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria,  were  raising  vast  re-en- 
forcements. Notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the 
Allies,  each  day  their  numbers  were  increasing. 
But  France  was  exhausted.  Though  Napoleon 
was  in  the  midst  of  victories,  his  army  was  con- 
tinually diminishing,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  replenish  liis  wasted  battalions.  The 
popular  governments  friendly  to  France,  sur- 
rounded by  triumphant  foes,  were  disheartened. 
The  old  royalist’s  party  in  those  states  and  king- 
doms were  animat^  to  more  vigorous  opposition. 

General  Vandanune,  a French  officer  of  re- 
markably fiery  temperament,  was  stationed  in  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia.  Napoleon  once  said  of  him, 

“ Were  that  general  lost,  I know  not  what  I 
should  refuse  to  have  him  restored.  But  if  I had 
two  such,  I should  be  compelled  to  make  one 
shoot  the  other. 

While  Murat,  Marmont  and  St.  Cyr  were  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  Napoleon  expected  from  Van- 
damme,  in  his  peculiar  position,  almost  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  routed  host.  But  by  the  unfore- 
seen casualties  of  war,  this  stern  soldier  became 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers.  After  a 
bloody  conflict,  in  which  many  were  slain,  some 
twenty  thousand  of  his  troops,  under  General 
Corbineau,  succeeded  in  cutting  a passage  through 
the  Allies.  General  Vandamme,  however,  and 
seven  thousand  men,  remained  prisoners  of  war. 

General  Oudinot  had  been  oidered  to  give  battle 
to  Bernadotte.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  as- 
sailed by  a combined  force  of  eighty  thousand 
soldiers.  He  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men  and  eight  gims.  General 
Gerard  sallied  from  Magdeburg,  with  six  thou- 
sand troops,  to  aid  General  Oudinot.  He  was 
immediately  assailed,  by  resistless  forces,  and  put 
to  flight  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
and  nearly  all  his  baggage. 

General  Macdonald  was  marching  against  Blu- 
cn«>7.  He  became  entangled  in  a narrow  defile, 
flooded  with  rains,  and  sustained  a defeat.  Gen- 
eral Lauristcn,  who  commanded  Macdonald’s 
light  wing,  being  surrounded  by  the  Allies,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  with  a garrison  of  a thou- 
sand men. 

Such  were  the  disastrous  tidings,  which  were 
brought  to  Napoleon,  while  he  was  prostrate  on  his 
sick  bed  at  Dresden.  By  these  calamitous  events 
he  had  lost  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 

“ This,”  said  he  to  Murat,  **  is  the  fate  of  war ; 
exalted  in  the  morning,  low  enough  before  night. 
There  is  but  one  step  between  triumph  and  ruin.” 

A map  of  Germany  was  lying  upon  the  table 
by  his  bed-side.  He  took  it  up,  and  seemed  to 
be  carefully  studying  it,  as,  in  low  tones,  he  re- 
peated to  himself  the  words  of  the  poet  Corneille  : 

“ J’ai  servl,  command^,  vaincu  quaranle  ann^ 

Du  monde,  enlre  mea  moina  j’ai  vu  lea  dcatineea ; 

Et  j’ai  toujoura  connu  qu’en  chaque  6v6nement, 

Lea  deatin  dea  etata  dependait  d*un  moment.”* 

* I have  served,  commanded,  conquered  for  fburteen  years 

Of  the  world,  in  my  hands,  I have  seen  the  destinies ; 

And  I have  always  known,  that  in  each  event. 

The  destiny  of  states  depended  upon  a moment. 


But  disasters  still  continued  to  accumulate. 
Ney,  near  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  was  assailed 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  Allies.  A corps 
of  the  Saxon  army,  disheartened  by  the  desperate 
odds  against  which  Napoleon  was  now  contend- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  the  engagement  abandoned 
their  post  and  fled,  in  all  probability  by  previous 
agreement.  Into  the  gap  thus  produced,  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Allies  plung^,  cutting  Ney’s  division 
in  two,  and  taking  ten  thousand  men  and  forty 
‘pieces  of  artillery.  The  separated  bodies  were 
compelled  to  retire  in  different  directions.* 

Though  Napoleon’s  serious  sickness  continued, 
he  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture  of  such 
calamitous  tidings.  He  rose  from  his  sick  bed, 
and,  in  pain  and  exhaustion,  again  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops.  And  now  ensued, 
by  the  confession  of  both  friend  and  foe,  the  most 
extraordinary  display  of  genius,  of  heroism,  and 
of  fortitude  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
Through  a series  of  almost  uninterrupted  vic- 
tories, Napoleon  was  conducted  to  ruin.  Over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  surrounding  him  and  as- 
sailing him  at  all  points,  victories  were  to  him 
of  no  avail.  The  enemy  vanquished  to-day,  pre- 
sented themselves  in  redoubled  numbers  on  the 
morrow. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  September  that  Napoleon 
joined  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  near  BauUen. 
The  Allies,  under  Blucher,  occupied  a strrng  po- 
sition on  some  neighboring  heights.  Within  an 
hour  of  Napoleon’s  arrival  in  the  camp  the  corps 
of  Macdonald  was  in  motion.  The  Allies  were 
attacked,  driven  from  their  position,  and  were 
pursued  furiously  all  the  next  day.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pursuit  a courier  arrived,  in  breathless 
haste,  and  informed  Napoleon  that  a portion  of 
the  allied  army,  in  immense  force,  was  pouring 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  threat- 
ening Dresden.  Napoleon  immediately  turned 
upon  his  track,  and  hastened  to  the  Elbe.  At 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Al- 
lies, at  Pima,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Dresden. 
The  Allies,  not  willing  to  hazard  a battle,  imme- 
diately retreated  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mount- 
ains, “Afraid,”  says  Sir  W^alter  Scott,  “of one 
of  those  sudden  strokes  of  inspiration  under  which 
their  opponent  seemed  almost  to  dictate  terms  to 
Fate.” 

The  Emperor  pursued  them  some  twenty  miles, 
through  wild  ravines,  to  Peterswald.  Blucher 
was  now  marching  from  another  direction,  with 

♦ St.  Cyr,  who  was  present  when  Napoleon  received 
the  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  says,  “ The  Emperor  in- 
terrogated the  officer  minutely,  and  entered  with  the 
most  imperturbable  composure,  into  the  movements  of 
the  different  corps  ; arter  which  he  explained,  in  a man- 
ner equally  lucid  and  satisthetory,  the  causes  of  the  re- 
verse, but  without  the  slightest  expression  of  ill -humor, 
or  any  manifestation  of  displeasure  at  Ney  or  any  of  the 
generals  engaged.  That  conversation  wtis  brought  on  by 
the  recital  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  campaigii 
—a  disaster  attended  with  terrible  cffecu  to  the  Inicre^ 
of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as  himself.  He  spoke  of 
it,  nevertheless,  as  calmly  as  he  would  have  done  of  the 
aflhirs  of  China,  or  of  Europe  In  the  preceding  century. 
— Hwloire  Miiitaire,  vd.  Iv.  p.  149,  150. 
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a powerful  army,  upon  Dresden.  Napoleon 
turned  upon  him.  U pon  the  Emperor’s  approach, 
Blucher  immediately  wheeled  about,  and  ded. 
Napoleon,  however,  encountered  the  Austrians 
under  Schwartzenburg  near  Tdplitz,  attacked 
them,  routed  them  entirely,  and  drove  them  in 
wild  confusion  through  the  valley  of  Culm  to 
Nollensdorf. 

A terrific  storm,  rendering  the  roads  impass- 
able, arrested  his  farther  pursuit.  The  discomfited 
Austrians,  better  acquainted  with  the  by-paths 
of  the  country,  effected  their  escape.  Again  Na- 
poleon returned  a victor,  but  fruitlessly  a victor, 
to  Dresden.  Here  he  was  informed  that  Bema- 
dotte,  with  an  army  far  more  powerful  than  Na- 
poleon had  at  his  command,  had  crossed  the  Elbe, 
to  cut  off  the  French  communications  with  Paris. 
Napoleon  impetuously  advanced  to  attack  him. 
Bemadotte,  afraid  to  await  the  indignant  blows 
of  his  old  companion  in  arms,  precipitately  re- 
treated toward  Dresden.  Thus  the  Allies,  inces- 
santly for  a month,  renewed  their  attempts  to 
seize  Dresden ; and  thus  Napoleon  incessantly 
baffled  their  endeavors,  without  being  able  to 
draw  them  into  any  decisive  action. 

But  every  day  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  grow- 
ing weaker,  .while  the  Allies,  notwithstanding 
their  defeats,  were  constantly  growing  stronger. 
Napoleon  had  in  his  ranks  many  men  belonging 
to  the  contingent  troops,  furnished  by  the  princes 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  These  men,  fre- 
quently mere  mercenary  soldiers,  were  ready  to 
fight  for  any  cause  which  would  pay  the  best. 
Foreseeing,  in  these  hours  of  disaster,  the  inev- 
itable downfall  of  Napoleon,  as  all  the  monarchies 
of  Europe  were  arrayed  against  him,  they  began 
to  desert  in  great  numbers.  The  gold  of  England 
was  distributed  with  a lavish  hand,  to  all  wbo 
would  join  in  this,  now  prosperous,  crusade 
against  England's  dreaded  foe.  Lord  Cathcart, 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  other  English  commis- 
sioners were  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  to  make 
bargains  with  all  who,  individually  or  in  bodies, 
would  unite  with  the  enormous  coalition.  Pam- 
phlets and  proclamations  were  scattered  like  au- 
tumn leaves,  defaming  the  character  of  Napoleon 
in  every  way,  audaciously  accusing  him  of  being 
the  author  of  these  sanguinary  wars,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  France  and  of  Europe  to  crush 
the  tyrant,  and  thus  to  restore  peace  and  liberty 
to  the  world.  Many  of  the  fickle  and  uninformed 
populace  believed  these  slanders.  They  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy.  They 
knew  that  for  many  weary  years  Napoleon  had 
been  struggling  against  all  Europe,  and  they  be- 
gan to  think  that,  after  all,  it  was  possible  that 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  might  bring  that  peace 
for  which  France  and  Germany  ardently  longed. 

Before  the  end  of  September,  Napoleon  re- 
ceived a sorrowful  letter  from  Maximilian  Joseph, 
King  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  Eugene  had 
married,  informing  him  that  it  would  ^ impos- 
sible for  Bavaria  to  maintain  its  alliance  with 
France  more  than  six  weeks  longer.  The  Allies, 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  had  overrun  nearly 
all  of  Germany.  They  would  allow  of  no  neu- 


trality. Bavaria  must  either  join  the  Allies 
against  France,  or  come  under  that  iron  rule 
which  is  the  fate  of  a conquered  kingdom.  The 
defection  of  Bavaria  would  sever  at  a blow,  from 
the  French  alliance,  a kingdom  containing  be- 
tween three  and  four  million  of  inhabitants.  The 
Allies  offered  the  king,  in  case  he  would  abandon 
France  and  join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon, 
his  full  sovereignty,  and  the  integrity  of  his  do- 
minions. The  king  had  to  choose  tetween  thin 
and  inevitable  and  total  ruin. 

Jerome  was  King  of  Westph^a.  This  king- 
dom contained  about  two  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  Westphalians,  terrified  in  view  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  anxious  to  make  the  best  terms  possible 
with  the  enormous  armies  swarming  through 
Germany,  revolted,  and  Jerome  was  compelled4o 
abandon  the  capital,  and  retire  to  the  RUne. 

About  four  million  of  inhabitants  were  em- 
braced in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  king, 
Frederic  Augustus,  has  immortalized  his  name 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  noble 
friend  and  ally.  But  the  Saxon  people,  fickle 
like  all  uninformed  multitudes,  were  anxious  to 
abandon  a sinking  cause,  and  attach  themselves 
to  one  so  manifestly  destined  to  be  triumphant. 

Frederic  I.  of  Wurtemberg,  had  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  subjects  under  his  sway. 
The  Allies  threatened  to  desolate  his  kingdom 
with  the  whirlwind  of  war.  H is  terrified  subjects 
were  clamorous  for  peace.  Napoleon  could  no 
longer  protect  them.  But  peace  with  the  Allies 
could  only  be  obtained  by  turning  their  arms 
against  their  benefactor.  The  Allies  would  allow 
no  neutrality.  Such  were  the  difflculties  with 
which  the  Emperor  was  now  surrounded.  Yet 
he  manifested  no  agitation,  yielded  to  no  out- 
bursts of  passion,  in  view  of  the  treachery  which 
was  securing  his  ruin.  But  with  serenity,  dig- 
nity, and  fearlessness,  which  has  won  the  admi- 
ration of  his  bitterest  foes,  he  struggled  till  hope 
expired. 

“ He  had  conceived,”  says  Colonel  Napier,  “a 
project  so  vast,  so  original,  so  hardy,  so  far  above 
the  imagination  of  his  contemporary  generals, 
that  even  Wellington’s  sagacity  failed  to  pierce 
it,  and  he  censured  the  Emperor’s  long  stay  on 
the  Elbe,  as  an  obstinacy  unwarrant^  by  the 
rules  of  art.  But  Napoleon  had  more  profoundly 
judged  his  own  situation.”  ♦ 

The  extraordinary  plan  which  Napoleon  had 
adopted  was  this.  The  Allies  had  alre^y  crossed 
the  Elbe;  had  established  themselves  in  great 
force  on  the  left  bank,  and  were  threatening 
speedily  to  close  on  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  all 
possibility  of  retreat.  Napoleon,  under  these 
circumstances,  resolved,  instead  of  retreating  to 
the  Rhine,  to  cut  through  the  allied  army  before 
him,  and  march  boldly  to  the  north,  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  toward 
the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  thus  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  territory  of  his  enemies.  Napoleon  could 
now  muster  but  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 

* Nothing  can  show  more  concloslvely  than  this,  the 
folly  of  literary  gentlemen,  by  their  peacefhl  firesides,  crlt> 
icising  the  strategy  of  Napoleon. 
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Allies  had  five  hundred  thousand.  By  this  ex- 
traordinary movement,  he  would  compel  the  Al- 
lies hastily  to  retrace  their  steps,  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  their  own  cities. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  Napoleon  would 
have  been  finally  successful,”  says  Colonel  Na- 
pier, “ but  for  the  continuation  of  a treachery, 
which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  considered  a vir- 
tue, by  sovereigns  who  were  unceasingly  accus- 
ing their  more  noble  adversary  of  the  baseness 
they  were  practicing  so  unblushingly.”* 

This  plan  was  in  process  of  successful  execu- 
tion, and  different  corps  of  the  French  army  were 
advancing  upon  Berlin,  when  Napoleon  received 
the  appalling  intelligence  that  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria, instead  of  waiting  the  promised  six  weeks, 
had  gone  over  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Allies ; 
that  the  King  of  W'urtemberg,  yielding  to  the 
same  tremendous  pressure  of  circumstances,  had 
followed  his  example  ; that  thus  his  friends,  con- 
verted into  foes,  were  combined  in  his  rear  to  cut 
off  his  supplies ; that  the  Russians  had  just  re- 
ceived a re-enforcement  of  eighty  thousand  men ; 
that  an  army  of  a hundred  thousand  were  march- 
ing upon  Mayence,  to  carry  the  war  into  France ; 
and  that  the  Allies,  with  half  a million  of  troops, 
were  converging  upon  Dresden. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  tidings  would 
have  crushed  any  spirit.  Napoleon  received  them, 
however,  with  his  accustomed  equanimity.  He 
immediately  appealed  to  France,  for  an  extraor- 
dinary levy  of  men,  to  preserve  the  Empire  from 
invasion.  Maria  Louisa  proceeded  in  person  to 
the  Legislative  Chambers,  and  pronounced  a dis- 
course which  Napoleon  had  prepared  for  her. 
The  Senate  promptly  and  unanimously  voted  a 
supply  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  con- 
scripts. This  force  was  raised  with  alacrity,  and 
sent  forward  to  aid  their  countrymen,  struggling 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  France.  Such  was  one  of  those  acts  of 
conscription^  for  resorting  to  which,  the  Allies 
have  had  the  audacity  to  abuse  Napoleon.  In- 
dignant justice  will  reverse  their  verdict.  These 
terrible  disasters,  however,  disheartened  the 
French  generals,  and  they  recoiled  from  the  ap- 
parently desperate  enterprise  which  the  Emperor 
had  projected. 

Napoleon’s  plan  of  thus  boldly  marching  upon 
Berlin,  is  now  universally  considered  as  one  of 
the  grandest  of  the  combinations  of  his  genius. 
He  had  carefully  contemplated  it  in  every  possible 
point  of  \new.  His  officers,  however,  were  ex- 
hausted by  toil,  and  disheartened  by  the  defection 
of  their  friends,  and  by  the  overwhelming  forces 
in  the  midst  of  whom  they  were  stniggling. 
When  the  plan  was  communicated  to  them,  there 
was  a general  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  so  fierilous  an  enterprise. 
They  complained  loudly,  and  clamored  to  be  led 
back  to  the  Rhine.  These  remonstrances,  now 
heard  for  the  first  time,  wounded  the  Emperor 
deeply.  The  hour  of  adversity  was  darkening 
around  him,  and  his  long-tried  fiiends  began  to 
fail  in  their  fidelity. 

* Napier’s  Fenlnsuiar  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  328. 


**  There  was  something,”  says  Cauiaincouit. 
” very  odious  in  insurrection  thus  excited  by  un- 
merited misfortune.  1 was  in  the  Emperor’s  sa- 
loon when  the  officer’s  of  his  staff  came  to  implore 
him  to  abandon  his  design  on  Berlin,  and  march 
back  to  Leipsic.  It  was  an  exceedingly  distrese- 
ing  scene.  None  but  those  who  knew  the  Em- 
peror as  I knew  him,  can  form  any  idea  of  what 
he  suffered.  The  subject  was  opened  by  a Mar- 
shal of  France.  1 will  not  name  him.  His  ex- 
istence has  since  been  poisoned  by  cruel  regret. 
After  he  had  spoken,  several  others  delivered 
their  opinions.” 

The  Emperor  listened  in  silence  to  their  re- 
monstrances. The  flush  of  his  cheek  and  the  fire 
of  his  eye  alone  betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  emo- 
tions. He  had  sufficient  control  over  himself  to 
refrain  from  any  expression  of  resentment . Wlieii 
they  had  conclud^,  he  replied,  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  though  an  unusual  tremor  was  ob- 
servable in  his  voice : 

“ I have  maturely  reflected  on  my  plans,  and 
have  weighed  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
balance  of  circumstances,  adverse  to  our  interests. 
I am  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  marching  on 
Berlin.  A retrograde  movement,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  wiH  be  attemled 
by  disastrous  consequences.  Those  who  oppose 
my  plan,  are  taking  upon  themselves  a fearful 
responsibility.  I will  consider  what  you  have 
said,  gentlemen.” 

He  then  retired  into  his  cabinet  alone.  Hour 
passed  after  hour,  and  yet  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  his  soli- 
tude. Cauiaincouit  at  last  became  anxious,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  saloon  adjoining  the 
cabinet,  hesitating  what  to  do.  It  was  a cold, 
dark,  and  stonny  night.  The  wind  shrieked  around 
the  towers  and  howled  through  the  corridors  of 
the  gloomy  castle  of  Duben,  rattling  the  windows 
in  their  antique  leaden  frames.  It  was  a melan- 
choly hour,  and  sadness  oppressed  all  hearts. 
Night  advanced,  and  still  the  Emperor  remained 
in  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  uproar  of 
the  elements  alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
scene.  Cauiaincouit  at  last  tore  a leaf  from  his 
memorandum  book,  and  wrote  with  a pencil,  “ I 
am  here ; will  your  Majesty  be  plca.sod  to  see 
met”  Summoning  an  usher  he  directed  him  to 
enter  the  Emperor's  apartment,  and  give  him  the 
slip  of  paper.  Cauiaincouit  approached  ti  e door 
as  the  usher  entered.  As  the  Emperor  read  the 
paper,  a faint  smile  passed  over  his  dejected  coun- 
tenance, and  he  said  aloud,  **Come  in  Caulain- 
court.” 

The  Emperor  was  lying  upon  a sofa.  A little 
table  stood  by  his  side  covert  with  maps.  Hit 
eyes  were  dim  and  vacant,  and  an  expression  of 
profound  melancholy  was  spread  over  his  features. 
In  a state  of  nervous  agitation  he  unconsciously 
took  up  and  threw  down  the  objects  which  were 
near  him. 

Cauiaincouit  approached  him,  and  said  inn 
ploringly  “ Sire ! this  state  of  mind  will  kill  you.** 

Napoleon  made  no  reply,  but  by  a gestuxs 
seem^  to  say,  ” It  matters  not.” 
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**  We  swear  it,”  the  soldiers  responded,  and  cries 
of  Vive  VEmpercur  ! resounded  through  the  camp, 
and  fell,  in  prolonged  echoes,  upon  the  ears  of 
the  astonish^  foe. 

Napoleon  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fearful 
odds  against  which  he  was  to  contend.  The 
hurried  manner  in  which  he  issued  his  commands, 
alone  indicated  the  disturbed  state  of  his  mind. 

**  While  pointing  out  to  me,”  says  Gaulain- 
court,  the  plan  which  he  had  traced,  the  Emper- 
or said,  * There  are  no  scientific  combinations 
which  can  compensate,  on  this  point,  for  the 
thinness  of  our  squares.  We  shall  be  over- 
powered by  mere  numbers.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  against  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  this  in  a pitched  battle ! 
Well ! they  would  have  it  thus !’  This  phrase, 
which  he  repeated  for  the  second  time,  in  a tone 
of  despair,  rang  in  my  ears,  like  a sentence  of 
death.” 

At  nine  o’clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
October,  the  terrible  battle  of  Leipsic  commenced. 
The  awful  slaughter  raged  with  unabated  fury, 
hour  after  hour,  through  the  morning  and  through 
the  afternoon,  till  the  lurid  sun  went  down, 
veiled  in  the  clouds  of  war.  Struggling  against 
such  odds,  a decisive  victory  was  impossible. 

It  required  thunderbolts,”  said  Napoleon,  **  to 
enable  us  to  conquer  such  masses.” 

The  Allies  during  the  day  lost  twenty-thousand 
men.  The  loss  of  the  French,  protected  by  their 
redoubts,  was  much  less.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  French,  was  Count  Mcrfield,  who 
in  former  years,  had  been  sent  to  Napoleon’s 
head-quarters  at  Leoben  to  implore,  in  behalf  of 
Austria,  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Napoleon 
had,  on  that  occasion,  treated  Francis  with  ex- 
traordinary magnanimity.  He  now  caused  Mer- 
field  to  be  brought  to  his  tent,  liberated  him  on 
his  parole,  and  made  him  bearer  of  a message  to 
the  Allies  soliciting  an  armistice. 

Napoleon  conversed,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, with  the  Austrian  general,  and  expressed 
how  deeply  he  was  disappointed  and  wounded, 
that  his  father-in-law  should  take  up  arms  against 
him. 

” Our  political  alliance,”  said  he,  ” is  broken 
up,  but  between  your  master  and  me  there  is  an- 
other bond  which  is  indissoluble.  That  it  is, 
which  I invoke ; for  I shall  always  place  confi- 
dence in  the  regard  of  my  father-in-law.  I shall 
never  cease  to  appeal  to  him,  from  all  that  passes 
here.  You  see  how  they  attack  me,  and  how  I 
defend  myself.” 

In  reference  to  the  peril  with  which  Europe 
was  threatened  by  the  despotic  power  of  Russia, 
Napoleon  said,  ” For  Austria  to  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  F ranee  is  to  lose.  Reflect  on  it.  General, 
it  is  neither  Austria,  nor  Prussia,  nor  France 
singly  that  will  be  able  to  arrest,  on  the  Vistula, 
the  inundation  of  a people  half  nomade,  essen- 
tially conquering,  and  whose  dominions  extend 
from  this  to  China.” 

In  conclusion  he  said,  **  Depart  on  your  honor- 
able mission  of  peace-maker.  Should  your  efibrts 
be  crowned  with  success,  you  will  secure  the 


affection  and  gratitude  of  a great  nation.  The 
French  people,  as  well  as  myself  earnestly  wish 
for  peace.  I am  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  this  end.  If  it  be  refused,  we  will  defend  the 
inviolability  of  our  territory  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood.  The  French  have  already  shown,  that 
they  know  how  to  defend  their  country,  against 
foreign  invaders.  Adieu,  General!  When  on 
my  entreaty,  you  mention  the  word  armistice  to 
the  two  Emperors,  I doubt  not  that  the  voice  that 
strikes  their  ears,  will  waken  the  most  impressive 
recollections.”  ♦ 

Francis,  Alexander,  and  Frederic  William,  had 
all  been  in  the  power  of  Napoleon.  He  had 
treated  them,  especially  the  two  former,  with  a 
generosity  which  had  excited  the  surprise  of  all 
Europe.  But  now  that  disasters  were  thickening 
around  their  magnanimous  foe,  they  would  not 
treat  him  with  ordinary  courtesy.  They  did  not 
condescend  even  to  return  an  answer  to  the 
application  for  an  armistice. 

” The  Allied  sovereigns,”  says  Alison,  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  their  situatum, 
either  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  Napoleon  had 
laid  for  them,  by  sending  back  Merfield  with  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice,  or  to  throw  them  away, 
by  precipitating  the  attack  before  their  whe^ 
force  had  come  up.  Under  pretense  therefore, 
of  referring  the  proposals  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Schwartzenberg  eluded  them  altogether, 
and  no  answer  was  returned  to  them  till  aRer  the 
French  had  recrossed  the  Rhine.” 

During  the  17th  the  battle  was  not  renewed. 
The  Allies,  though  outnumbering  the  French, 
three  to  one,  rendered  cautious  by  the  heroic  re- 
sistance which  Napoleon  had  presented,  were 
waiting  for  Bemadotte,  who,  with  a powerful 
re-enforcement  of  sixty  thousand  troops,  was  hur- 
rying to  lend  his  aid,  in  the  slaughter  of  his 
countrymen.  Napoleon  did  not  renew  the  con- 
flict, as  he  hoped  the  Allies  were  deliberating  upon 
the  proposal  for  a cessation  of  hostilities.  He, 
however,  devoted  the  whole  day  in  preparing  for 
the  worst.  He  seemed  incapable  of  fatigue,  ss, 
regardless  of  food  and  sleep,  he  directed  every 
movement  in  person. 

At  night  he  returned  to  his  tent,  in  a painful 
state  of  agitation,  anxiously  looking  for  the  le^ 
turn  of  General  Merfield.  The  unspeakable  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  at  stake,  overwhelmed  the 
soul  of  the  Emperor.  There  rose  before  him  the 
vision  of  another  day  of  merciless  slaughter,  the 
possible  annihilation  of  his  army  by  resistless 
numbers,  the  overthrow  of  the  independence  of 
France,  and  of  all  the  free  governments  of  Europe, 
and  his  own  personal  ruin.  He  was  also  worn 
down  with  sleeplessness  and  exhaustion,  and 
was  sick  and  in  pain.  He  could  not  conceal  his 
anxiety  which  increased  every  moment.  His 
features  were  contracted  and  his  countenance 
lividly  pale.  He  threw  himself  into  an  ea^ 
chair,  which  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tent, 
and  placing  his  hand  upon  his  stomach,  where 
the  fatal  disease  was  probably  commencing  its 
ravages,  said  languidly, 

* Fain,  vol.  U.  p.  412.  Caulaincoiut,  vol.  t.  p.  242. 
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**  I feel  very  ill.  My  mind  bears  up,  but  my 
body  fails.’’ 

Caulaincourt  was  alarmed,  and  exclaimed,  hur- 
rying toward  the  door,  **  I will  send  for  your 
physician,  Ivan.” 

“No!  no!”  the  Emperor  replied,  “I  desire 
that  you  do  not.  The  tent  of  a sovereign  is  as 
transparent  as  glass.  I must  be  up,  to  see  that 
every  one  is  at  his  post.” 

“ Sire,”  said  Caulaincourt,  taking  the  burning 
hands  of  the  Emperor  in  his  own,  “ I implore  you 
to  lie  down  and  take  some  rest.  Lie  down,  1 
entreat  you.” 

“ I can  not,”  said  the  Emperor,  “ A sick  sol- 
dier would  receive  a hospital  order ; but  I — I can 
not  share  the  indulgence  which  would  be  granted 
to  the  poor  soldier.” 

“ As  he  uttered  these  words,”  says  Caulain- 
court, “ he  heaved  a deep  sigb«  and  his  head  sank 
languidly  on  his  bosom.  This  scene  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  memory.  The  recollection 
of  it  inspired  me  with  courage  in  those  subse- 
quent hours,  when  all  was  irreparably  lost. 
During  those  terrible  scenes,  when  my  energy 
was  nearly  exhausted,  when  my  resolution  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding  in  the  struggle  with 
despondency,  I thought  of  Napoleon  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  October.  How  trivial  my  own 
sufferings  appeared,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  noble  victim.” 

The  Emperor  took  the  hand  of  his  faithful  and 
sympathizing  friend,  and  pressing  it  feebly  said, 
“ It  is  nothing,  I shall  soon  be  bett:)r.  Take  care 
that  no  one  enters  ” 

“ I was  in  an  agony  of  alarm,”  says  Caulain- 
court, “ at  seeing  the  Emperor  in  this  sad  con- 
dition. The  enemy  was  pressing  on  all  sides. 
The  fate  of  thousands,  who  were  on  the  field  of 
battle,  hung  on  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  I offered 
up  to  Heaven  one  of  those  tacit  prayers,  to  which 
no  language  can  give  adequate  expression.  After 
a little  interval  the  Emperor,  though  still  breath- 
ing with  difficulty  said,  I feel  somewhat  better, 
my  dear  Caulaincourt.  He  took  my  arm,  and 
walked  two  or  three  times  slowly  up  and  down 
the  tent.  His  countenance  gradually  resumed 
its  wonted  animation.  Half  an  hour  after  this 
serious  fit  of  sickness,  the  Emperor  was  surround- 
ed by  his  staff,  and  was  giving  orders,  and  dis- 
patching messages  to  the  different  commanders 
of  corps.  Day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and  the 
carnage  was  about  to  recommence.” 

As  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse  he  said  to  his 
escort,  “ This  day  will  resolve  a great  question. 
The  destiny  of  France  is  about  to  be  decided  on 
the  field  of  Leipsic.  Should  we  be  victorious  all 
our  misfortunes  may  yet  be  repaired.  Should 
we  be  conquered,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
may  be  the  consequences  of  our  defeat.” 

As  the  sun  rose  in  the  cloudless  sky  the  whole 
allied  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  spectacle 
now  presented  from  the  steeples  of  Leipsic,  was 
awful  in  its  sublimity.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
extend  in  every  direction,  the  dense  columns  of 
the  Allies,  in  multitudes  which  seemed  innumer- 
able, were  advancing  upon  the  city.  The  clangor 


of  martial  bands,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
gleam  of  polished  armor  in  the  bright  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  confused  murmur  of  the 
interminable  host,  presented  a spectacle  of  the 
pageantry  of  war  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. A mass  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  armed  with  the  most  terrible  instruments  of 
destruction  which  human  ingenuity  can  create, 
were  concentrating  in  a circle  but  a few  leagues 
in  extent. 

Soon,  louder  than  ten  thousand  thunders,  the 
appalling  roar  of  the  battle  commenced.  A day 
of  tumult,  blood,  and  woe  ensued.  The  French 
could  oppose  to  their  foes  but  about  one  hundred 
thousand  men  The  Allies,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  strong,  were  rushing  upon  them.* 

Napoleon,  reckless  of  danger,  was  moving 
through  clouds  of  smoke  and  over  heaps  of  the 
slain,  from  place  to  place,  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for  his  escort  to  follow 
him.  He  seemed  to  bear  a charmed  life;  for 
while  others  were  continually  falling  at  his  side, 
he  escaped  unharmed  “ During  the  whole  of 
this  eventful  day,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “in 
which  he  might  be  said  to  fight  less  for  victory 
than  for  safety,  this  wonderful  man  continued 
calm,  decided,  collected,  and  supported  his  dimin- 
ished and  broken  squadrons  in  their  valiant  de- 
fense, with  a presence  of  mind  and  courage  as 
determined  as  he  had  so  often  exhibited  in  direct- 
ing the  tide  of  onward  victory.  Perhaps  his  mili- 
tary talents  were  more  to  be  admired,  when  thus 
contending  at  once  against  fortune  and  the  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  than  in  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  victories  when  the  fickle  goddess  fought  on 
his  side.” 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  very 
hottest  of  the  battle,  Demadotte  was  advancing 
with  a combined  corps  of  Swedes,  Russians,  and 
Prussians,  against  his  old  companion  in  arms. 
Marshal  Ney,  who  was  defending  an  important 
post  with  some  French  and  Saxon  troops,  and 
the  cavalry  of  Wurtemburg.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Bemadotte 
had  command  of  the  Saxon  contingent  force, 
and  that  Napoleon  reproved  him  for  commending 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Suddenly  the  whole  Saxon  corps,  together  with 
the  cavalry  of  Wurtemburg,  twelve  thousand 
men,  taking  with  them  forty  guns  and  all  their 
ammunition  and  equipments,  abandoned  their 
post  and  passed  over  to  the  lines  of  Bemadotte. 
As  they  retired  they  turned  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  against  the  French  lines,  and  poured  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  former  comrades  a point  blank 
discharge.  “The  allied  troops,”  says  Alison, 
“ excited  to  the  greatest  degree  by  these  favor- 
able eir  aims  lances  y now  pressed  forward  at  all 
points  to  encircle  the  enemy.” 

While  these  infamous  deserters  were  received 
by  the  Allies  with  shouts  of  exultation,  Ney,  left 
defenseless,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  An  aid- 
de-camp  was  dispatched  to  Napoleon  with  the 
intelligence  of  this  disastrous  event.  The  Em- 
peror reined  in  his  horse,  and  for  a moment  sat 
* Caulaincourt. 
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tnotionlcsf  ii«  a s1atuc»  srlunntHl  by  the  blow. 
Then  raiding  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  ho  exclaimed, 
a«  if  appealing  to  G<jci  for  justice,  Infamous  / ■’ 
Hut  not  another  word  was  wasted.  Not  another 
moment  was  lost  in  useless  repinings.  He 
promptly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a corps 
of  hi>(  guard,  and  hastened  to  the  inenacctl  point. 
The  French  soldiers  were  so  ihdignmit  at  this 
unheard  of  ptTfuiy ^ that  they  fell  with  such  ve- 
bemeace  upon  the  cotps  of  Bernadotte  with  their 
traitorous  allies,  as  to  force  them  into  a tumul- 
tuous retreat.  Shouting  “Vive  I'Empcrcur!’* 
Death  to  the  Saxons!”  they  plunged,  wnth  re* 
sistless  fury,  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  Thus  all 
the  day  the  contlict  raged.  The  Frettch,  with 
almost  superhuman  exertions  and  courage,  every 
where  beat  back  their  assailants  ^ 

Night  at  last  came,  and  threw*  its  silence  and 
its  gloom  over  the  scene  of  blood  and  misery. 
Both  armies  wen*  utterly  exhausted  by  this  lori^ 


♦ “The wntdUon  oflhe Kini? of  iStlxoTiy  Wit^ a vpfy pain- 
Ttil  one,  ma^mucU  a.<  hr  \va»  to  the 

of  ot  her  wvenfti^nsi  w ho  IwH  purj^ued  a line  of  tr!» 

bonoral>ie  than  Ins.  1’he  Sftxou  amty  tVinn  «iur 

rank>i,  and  entered  tUChse  of  cnr  enemy  ; that  wh*  withoof 
his  order  or  pjin\ripat^joT)i  It  i>»  name,  how  ever,  w as  made 
use  of  to  s -duee  U»e  troops.  Tttey  were  told  tjiat  i.hc  Wing 
bad  jomed  liif  alliance imainst  Fnirlce,  and  ihu  the  French 
were  carrying  hmi  olT.  ItUKHia  rirglertiHl  no  jtaltry  anihee 
of  thia  kind  lo  destroy  the  Intlncnee  of  France  aver  the 
armies  of  the  trerinan  vrriir<»s.  Out  of  all  the  nu*nil>er#*  of 
cofiliiion,  bo  who  rewned  to  ihe  most  unworthy  meana 
wa»  Uernadotte.  He  hml  commanded  the  .Saxons  when 
he  was  one  of  our  xenerdlH.  and  lie  ttvniliHl  hmiHclf  of  the 
advaiKft’ics  winch  this  ctrcumxtance  alTorded,  to  deceive 
them.  CorrcHpiindence.  uroclamaMons,  xvrrc  actively 
p’oycd,  end  no  kind  of  wduclion  was  spared. “ — Memoirs 
of  the  Duke  of  Ktyoxco^  vol.  tti.  p.  123. 


and  dreadful  struggle.  With  an  unyielding  spirit 
Napoleon  resolved  lo  renew  ibe  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Me  issued  the  necessary  orHerw. 
and  retired  to  I is  tent  to  arrange  his  plan  of  ac- 
tion. But  at  seven  o’clock  Ite  Tcceiv(»d  the  ap- 
palling tidingiK  that  there  was  not  sulliricnt  am- 
munition left  to  sustain  the  action  for  two  hours. 
During  the  battles  of  the  lOtli  and  the  18i  h,  u|>- 
ward  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou.<iarid  rbarge* 
had  been  expended.  Retreat  was  now  inevita- 
ble ; a retreat  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  ilcis- 
titute  of  ammunition,  in  the  presence  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  Hiishetl  with  suc- 
cess. 

A council  of  war  was  immediately  convened 
Imagination  can  not  paint  a more  melancholy 
scene.  The  awful  uproar  of  battle  had  cease-d, 
and  nothing  disturl>ed  the  silence  of  the  night, 
but  the  wail  of  anguish  which  ascended  from  the 
woundeil  and  the  dung,  over  the  extended  field 
Tlie  whole  eireumrerence  of  the  horizon,  blazing 
with  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  enemy,  indicated  the 
apparent  hofielessness  of  the  condiiion  of  the 
Freiich.  They  had  no  reservex*  to  bring  into  action. 
nore-imforceraonU  to  ex|»eet,  and  their  grand  park 
of  ammunition  was  at  Torgau.  fifty  miles  distant. 
The  marshals  and  generals  of  Napoleon,  in  silence 
and  dejeclidn,  galhered  around  him  There  wa* 
little  lo  IfC  said,  oa  no  one,  in  this  dreadful  eraer- 
geneVf  ventured  to  give  any  decisive  counai'l. 
In  Uap  midst  of  the  conrcrcnoe.  Na|H>leon.  utterly 
overcoiDC  hy  fatigue,  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  Hi* 
arms  were  negligently  folded,  and  his  head  fell 
upon  liis  broa.st,  as,  in  the  oblivion  of  slumber, 
Ixis  spirit  found  a niomcntar)'  respite  from  care 
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and  anguish.  His  officers,  commiserating  his 
woes,  gazed  sadly  on  him  in  profound  silence. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  he  awoke,  and 
casting  a look  of  astonishment  on  the  circle  ardund 
him,  exclaimed,  **  Am  1 awake,  or  is  it  a dream  T’ 

Napoleon  uttered  not  a word  of  reproach  to 
add  to  the  anguish  of  those,  who,  by  refusing  to 
march  upon  Berlin,  had  brought  upon  the  army 
this  awful  disaster.  All  his  tireless  energies 
were  aroused  anew  to  extricate  his  troops  with 
the  same  alacrity,  as  if  his  own  counsels  had 
prevailed.  On  what  page  has  history  recorded 
an  act  of  higher  magnanimity ! In  one  hour  the 
exhausted  soldiers,  hungry  and  bleeding,  were  on 
the  march,  urging  the  desperate  retreat. 

Leipsic,  containing  about  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants,  was  situated  in  a large  and  fertile 
plain.  There  was  but  one  bridge  across  the  river 
Elster,  by  which  the  French  could  retire.  At 
this  point  there  was  witnessed  a scene  of  awfiil 
confusion,  as,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  with  all  the  ponder- 
ous and  lumbering  machinery  of  war,  crowded 
and  choked  the  narrow  passage.  Napoleon  pass- 
ed most  of  the  night  in  superintending  in  person 
the  perilous  retreat.  The  camp  fires  were  re- 
plenished, and  kept  blazing  to  deceive  the  foe. 
Marmont  and  Ney  were  charged  to  protect  the 
flanks  of  the  retiring  columns.  To  Macdonald 
was  assigned  the  arduous  command  of  the  rear 
guard. 

During  the  carnage  of  the  preceding  day  Na- 
poleon, on  the  field  of  battle,  had  rewarded  the 
heroism  of  Poniatowski  with  a marshaPs  baton. 
He  now  called  the  noble  Pole  before  him,  and 
said, 

“ Prince ! to  you  I assign  the  defense  of  the 
southern  faubourg.” 

“ Sire !”  answered  the  marshal,  “ I fear  that  I 
have  too  few  soldiers  left.” 

Well,”  replied  the  Emperor,  sadly  yet  firmly, 
“but  you  will  defend  it  with  those  you  have.” 

“ Doubt  it  not,”  rejoined  the  heroic  Prince ; 
“ we  are  all  ready  to  die  for  your  Majesty.” 

During  the  whole  night  the  French  army  was 
rapidly  defiling  along  the  narrow  bridge.  All 
the  streets  of  the  city  leading  to  that  passage 
were  crowded  with  a prodigious  throng  of  men, 
horses,  and  wagons.  In  the  first  gray  of  the 
morning  the  Allies  detected  the  retreat  of  the 
French.  The  peal  of  bugles  and  the  thunder  of 
artillery  instantly  roused  the  whole  hostile  army. 
They  sprung  to  arms,  and  rushed,  with  shouts 
of  exultation,  upon  their  comparatively  defense* 
less  foe.  But  the  wise  precautions  which  Na- 
poleon had  adopted  still  held  them  at  bay. 

Napoleon  was  anxious  to  save  the  unhappy 
city  of  Leipsic  from  the  horror  of  a battle  in  its 
streets,  between  the  rear  guard  of  the  French  and 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Allies.  Such  a conflict 
would  necessarily  be  attended  with  every  con- 
ceivable brutality,  with  the  conflagration  of  dwell- 
ings, and  with  the  carnage  of  peaceful  inhabitants. 
He  resolved  to  appeal  in  their  behalf  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Allies,  and  sent  a flag  of  truce  with  pro- 
posals to  spare  the  town.  “But  when,”  says 
VoL.  VIII.— No.  48.-3  A 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ were  victorious  generals  pre- 
vented from  prosecuting  military  advantages  by 
the  mere  considerations  of  humanity  I Napoleon, 
on  his  side,  was  urged  to  set  fire  to  the  suburbs 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Allies  on  his  rear 
guard.  As  this,  however,  must  have  occasioned 
a most  extensive  scene  of  misery,  Bonaparte  gen- 
erously refused  to  give  such  a dreadful  order.”* 

“The  Emperor,”  says  Norvin,  “wished  to 
save  the  unhappy  city  from  the  horrors  with 
which  it  was  menaced.  By  his  orders  a deputation 
was  sent  to  intercede  for  Leipsic.  These  demands 
of  humanity  were  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Allies. 
*‘Lct  Leipsic  perish such  was  the  response  of 
the  combined  sovereigns.  Napoleon,  as  generous 
in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  was  more  humane 
toward  a German  city  than  were  those  who  called 
themselves  the  saviours  of  Germany.'*  And  this 
is  the  man  whom  the  Allies  have  stigmatized  as 
a blood-thirsty  monster.  He  ordered  the  city  to 
be  protected,  though  by  so  doing  he  vastly  in- 
creased the  peril  with  which  he  was  already 
overwhelmed.  And  he  did  this,  notwithstanding 
the  Saxon  army  had  abandoned  him,  and  the 
royalists  were  already  firing  from  the  windows 
upon  his  retreating  troops. 

While  the  balls  and  shells  of  the  Allies  were 
thickly  falling  in  the  streets  of  Leipsic  in  the 
gloom  of  the  morning,  Napoleon  entered  the  city 
and  held  his  final  interview  with  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Dre^en. 
It  was  a melancholy  and  a sublime  parting  of 
two  friends  endeared  to  each  other  by  the  noblest 
traits  of  character.  The  aged  king  having  heard 
of  the  infamous  conduct  of  his  army,  was  over- 
whelmed with  anguish.  Napoleon  forgetting  his 
own  woes,  endeavored  to  assuage  the  grief  of  his 
faithful  ally.  Napoleon  was  sad,  yet  calm.  He 
expressed  sincere  regret  that  he  was  thus  com- 


* Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  diaingenuousness  which  we 
regret  to  record,  adds,  “ which  besides  could  not  have 
been  executed  without  compromising  the  safety  of  a great 
part  of  his  own  rear,  to  whom  the  task  of  destruction  mosC 
have  been  committed,  and  who,  doubtless,  would  have 
immediately  engaged  in  an  extensive  scene  of  plunder.” 

It  is  painHil  to  witness  the  earnestness  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  endeavors  to  ascribe  every  noble  deed  of 
Napoleon  to  some  unworthy  motive.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  Napoleon  Bonapartes  ; the  one  the  true  Napoleon,  as 
he  exists  in  his  own  w'^ords  and  his  actions ; the  other, 
the  false  Nai)olcon,  as  he  is  portrayed  in  the  hostile 
criticisms  of  his  foes.  We  would  not  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  w'orld  owres  him  a debt 
of  gratitude.  He  was  a high-minded  and  an  honorable 
man,  and  merits  commiseration  rather  than  censure. 
Bowed  do%vn  with  adversity  and  overw’ helmed  w'ith  debt, 
to  extricate  himself  he  peiibrmed  the  herculean  task  of 
writing  the  life  of  Napoleon  in  one  year.  lie  had  no  time 
for  investigation.  Writing  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  he 
could  only  record,  in  those  glowing  w'ords  which  his 
genius  ever  dictated,  the  current  rumors  respecting  Na- 
poleon which  were  at  his  hand  in  the  English  jotimala. 
The  success  of  his  enterprise  depended  upon  his  writing 
a book  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  higher  classes  of 
English  soeft^ty.  And  he  doubtless  thought  that  the  views 
cherished  by  the  English  aristocracy  were  correct.  Him- 
self a high  Tory  in  political  principles,  and  breathing  the 
very  atmosphere  of  hostility  to  all  democratic  tendencies, 
it  would  be  demanding  too  much  of  (Vail  human  nature  Co 
expect,  (Vom  his  pen,  an  impartial  delineation  of  the  career 
of  the  great  tbe  of  aristocratic  privilege. 
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ground  against  ovpnvhclming  numbers.  An  j the  fearful  explosion,  drew  his  sword,  and  ex- 
enormous  mass  of  soldiers,  and  wagons  of  every  1 claimed  lo  the  officers  around  him, 
description  were  now  crowding  the  bridge  in  j /^  Gentlemen,  il  now  becomes  us  lo  die  with 
awful  confusion.  The  bullets  and  cannon  balls  of  ^ honor,’’ 

the  Allies  fell  like  hail  stones  into  their  ranks.  With  his  little  band  he  d^hed  into  the  midsi 
The  corporal  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  in  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  and  cut  a passage  through, 
this  scene  of  tumult  and  carnage,  applieil  the  tV  | Faint  and  bleeding,  with  one  arm  shattered  by  a 
tal  torch.  With  a fright  ful  explosion  the  bridge  j bullet^  hereache<l  I he  river  Plaisse,  a small  stream, 
was  ihniwn  into  the  air.  Twenty-live  thousand  | wldch  it  was  nf?ce«s»nry  to  cross  bc^forc  he  rcach- 
of  the  French  army,  witli  two  hundred  pieces  of  1 ed  tlto  Elsfer.  He  plunged  into  the  water,  while 
cannon  and  sevend  hundred  baggage-wagons,  his  purvuerB  were  close  diler  him.  His  exhausted 
were  thus  cut  oil*  from  the  main  ^dy  without  any  ! horse  sank  beneath  his  weight,  and  was  swept 
possibility  either  of  defense  or  retreat  . A cry  of  down  the  stream.  The  heroic  marshal,  however, 
horror  burst  from  tho.se  who  were  near  the  chasm  attainetl  the  opposite  shore,  ami  there,  fainting 
o|>ened  before  them.  The  moving  masses  behind  through  fatigue  and  loss  of  blmwi,  with  the  bullets 
could  nut  at  once  be  stopped,  anti  thousands  of  of  his  pursuers  whistling  around  him,  he  with 
men  vind  horses  with  cannon  and  wagons  were  difficulty  mounted  another  charger,  which  he 
crowded  into  the  deep  stream,  pn^Kcnting  a scene  5 found  ufion  the  bank,  wht>se  rider  hiid  fallen 
of  horror  and  de.struction,  which  the  passage  of  j Spurring  rapidly  across  a narrow  space  of  ground. 
Bercsina  hardly  paralleled.  \ swept  by  a storm  of  shot,  he  plunged  boldly  inte 

The  French  troops  thus  cut  off  in  despair  broke  j the  Elster.  The  steed  bore  him  safely  across  ; 
atid  fle«l  in  all  directions.  Macdonald  spurrwi  his  but,  in  endeavoring  to  struggle  up  the  precipitous 
horse  into  the  river,  and  saved  himself  by  swim-  hank,  be  fell  hack  upon  his  wounded,  bleeding, 
rning.  Poniatowski,  farther  in  the  rear;  and  al-  exhausted  rider,  and  Poniatowski  sank  to  risem» 
most  surrounded  by  the  enemy>  when  he  heard  more.  Thus  died  thia  noble  Pule.  HisUslywai* 
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found  floating  upon  the  str  ^am  a few  days  after 
his  death,  and  was  buried  by  his  enemies  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  martial  pomp.  An  un- 
assuming monument  now  marks  the  spot  where 
he  perished.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  pro- 
nounced his  brief  but  well-merited  eulogy  : 

**  Poniatowski  was  a noble  character,  full  of 
honor  and  bravery.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
made  him  King  of  Poland,  h^  1 succeeded  in 
Russia.”  * 

All  nations  revere  the  memory  of  this  illustri- 
ous man.  Even  his  enemies  respect  him,  for  bis 
virtuous  and  lofty  character.  In  Napoleon  he 
found  a congenial  spirit,  and  he  loved  the  Em- 
peror with  the  deepest  devotion.  He  fought  by 
Napoleon’s  side,  with  a fidelity  which  never  wa- 
vered, because  he  knew  that  Napoleon  was  strug- 
gling in  the  holy  cause  of  popular  rights.  It  was 
this  conviction  which  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
gather  around  him»  and  to  bind  to  him,  in  indis- 
soluble ties,  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  Europe. 
If  Napoleon  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  of 
infamy,  he  must  be  accompanied  there  by  a vast 
retinue  of  the  most  illustrious  men  earth  has 
known.  The  verdict  which  condemns  Napoleon, 
must  also  condemn  Poniatowski,  Bessiercs,  Du- 
Toc,  Desaix,  Eugene,  Macdonald,  Caulaincourt, 
Ney,  Lannes,  and  a host  of  others,  who,  with 
deathless  affection,  espoused  the  cause  he  advo- 
cated. This  is  making  infamy  reputable. 

The  victorious  Allies  now  assembled,  with 
shouts  of  exultation,  in  the  great  square  of  Leip- 
sic.  No  pen  can  describe  the  horrible  scene 
which  the  interior  of  the  city  presented.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  heaps  of  the  dying  and  of 
the  dead — ^not  merely  of  combatants,  but  of  peace- 
ful citizens,  aged  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  houses  were  shattered,  and  blown  into  frag- 
ments, by  the  terrific  cannonade.  Many  parts  of 
the  city  presented  but  piles  of  smouldering  ruins. 
Broken  caissons,  baggage-wagons,  guns,  and  all 
the  enginery  of  war,  were  strewed  in  ruin  around. 
Mangled  horses,  dismembered  limbs,  and  pools  of 
blood,  polluted  the  pavements. 

The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  a magnificent 
suite,  and  deafening  the  city  with  clarion  tones 
of  triumph,  entered  by  the  southern  barrier.  At 
the  same  moment  Bernadotte,  also  surrounded  by 
war’s  most  exultant  pageant,  entered  by  the  east- 
ern gates.  The  royalist  party  in  Leipsic,  who 
would  regain  opulence  and  power  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  popular  party,  received  the  Allies 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  friends  of  reform  retired,  in  silence  and 
anguish,  to  their  dwellings,  or  al)andoned  their 
homes  and  accompanied  the  retreating  army,  to 
escape  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  death.  In 
the  explosions  of  artillery,  and  the  chimes  ring- 
ing from  the  steeples,  and  the  peals  of  martial 
music,  they  heard  the  knell  of  German  liberty. 
Their  great  friend,  who,  with  heroism  unexam- 
pled, had  so  long  held  at  bay  all  the  despots  of 
Europe,  was  at  last  struck  down.  Germany  was 
again  delivered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
Russian  and  Prussian  and  Austrian  absolutism. 


Beneath  that  impenetrable  gloom  those  nations 
still  lie  enthralled.  Why  God  should  thus,  for  a 
time,  have  permitted  despotism  to  triumph,  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  which  is  reserved  for  the  rev- 
elations of  a future  day.* 

The  allied  kings,  who  rested  their  claims  to  the 
throne  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  condescend- 
ed to  forget  the  plebeian  origin  of  Bernadotte., 
since  they  stood  in  need  of  those  services  which 
he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  render  them. 
But  Bernadotte  himself  admits  that  he  felt  that 
he  was  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  be  no 
longer  wished  to  participate  in  the  slaughter  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  therefore  soon  removed 
from  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  and  was  intrusted 
with  an  important  distant  command. 

In  the  mean  time  Napoleon,  with  his  shattered 
army,  continued  his  retreat  rapidly  toward  Er- 
furth,  which  was  about  a hundreti  miles  from 
Leipsic.  The  Allies,  to  throw  reproach  upon  his 
honorable  name,  shamefully  circulated  through 
Europe  the  charge  that  Napoleon,  immcnliately 
upon  crossing  the  bridge,  had  ordered  it  to  b« 
blown  up,  willing  to  secure  his  ow  n escape  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  his  friends.  A story  so 
confidently  asserted  was  generally  believed,  and 
Napoleon  was  represented  as  a monster  of  mean- 
ness and  selfishness:  and  it  was  thought  that 
some  magical  arts  must  have  been  practiced  upon 
the  French  soldiers,  to  induce  them  to  love,  as 
they  manifestly  did  love,  one  thus  deserving  only 
detestation.  The  accusation  was  subsequently 
proved  to  be  false.  It  has  now,  with  a thousand 
I similar  charges,  passed  into  oblivion.  The  effect, 

I however,  of  these  calumnies  still  remains  upon 
many  minds. 

On  the  day  following  the  retreat,  the  French 
army,  dejected,  but  still  firm  and  determined, 
passed  over  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  where,  but  a 
few  months  before,  they  had  obtained  so  decisive 
a victory.  The  Allies  had  now  crossed  the  river, 
and  were  vigorously  pressing  the  pursuit.  In 
five  days  Napoleon  reached  Erfurth.  Here  Murat, 
seeing  clearly  that  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was 
declining,  and  that,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
empire,  the  crown  of  Naples  W’ould  also  be  wrest- 
ed from  his  brow,  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Allies,  engaging,  if  they  would  support 
him  on  his  throne,  that  he  would  abandon  Napo- 
leon, and  attach  himself  to  their  cause.  He 
deemed  Napoleon  utterly  mined,  and,  from  the 
wreck  of  the  fortunes  of  his  master,  with  an  igno- 

* **  I'^o  hundred  and  fiUy  pieces  of  cannon/'^  isaya  Al- 
ison, **  nine  hundred  chariots  and  ammunition  wagons,  an 
incalculable  quantity  of  baggai^,  the  king  of  Savony.  tvro 
generals  of  corps,  seven  generals  of  division,  twelve  of 
brigade,  and  thirty  thousand  other  prisoners,  constituted 
the  trophies  during  the  three  days  of  a battle,  in  which  the 
loss  of  the  French  was  upward  of  sixty  thousand  rocn. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  al.so  immense ; it  amounted 
to  nearly  eighteen  hundred  officers,  and  forty-one  thousand 
private  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded  in  the  three  days’ 
combat.  A prodigious  sacrifice,  but  which,  great  as  it  is, 
humanity  has  no  cause  to  regret,  for  it  delivered  Eurofc 
from  French  bondage,  and  the  world  ftom  rcvolmionary 
aggiession.’*  In  such  phrase  do  the  Allies  record  the  in- 
umph  of  their  cause.  Russian  and  Austrian  bondage  they 
call  liberty^  and  republican  equality  is  sUgxnaiiaed  m 
revolutionary  aggression. 
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ble  spirit,  he  wished  to  secure  what  he  could  for 
himself.  ' Under  pretense,  therefore,  of  going  to 
his  own  dominions,  to  obtain  re<enforcements,  he 
abandoned  the  E.iiperor,  and  departed  for  Naples. 

Murat,  though  a fearless  swordsman,  and  a 
man  capable  of  sudden  and  heroic  impulses,  was 
not  a man  of  lofty  spirit.  Napoleon  fully  appre- 
ciated his  excellencies  and  his  defects.  He  had 
not  forgotten  Murat’s  base  abandonment  of  his 
post  on  the  Vistula.  He  fully  understood  the 
object  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  his  present  move- 
ment. But  the  characteristic  pride  of  the  Em- 
peror would  not  permit  him,  in  the  hour  of  ap- 
proaching ruin,  to  solicit  others  to  share  his  fall. 
When  Murat  called  to  take  leave,  Napoleon  re- 
ceived him  kindly.  He  uttered  not  a word  of 
reproach,  stifled  his  wounded  feelings,  and  sadly, 
yet  alfcetionately,  embraced  his  brother-in-law, 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  would  never 
meet  again.  It  proved  to  be  their  last  interview. 
Murat  went  over  to  the  Allies,  and  thus  prevented 
Eugene  from  marching  from  Italy  to  assist  Na- 
poleon. Murat  is  not,  perhaps,  severely  to  be 
blamed.  He  was  an  impulsive  man,  of  shallow 
intellect  and  of  diluted  heart,  and,  by  nature,  in- 
capacitated for  any  noble  deed  of  self-sacrifice. 

We  do  but  give  utterance  to  the  general  ad- 
mission even  of  Napoleon's  enemies,  when  we 
^ say  that  the  magnanimity  which  he  manifested, 
during  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  crisis,  was  such 
as  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Napoleon  had  with  him  but  eighty  thousand 
men.  Six  hundred  thousand  were  crowding 
fiercely  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  rush,  like  an  inun- 
dating wave,  into  France.  He  could  no  longer 
afford  his  friends  any  protection.  Their  attempt 
to  protect  him  would  only  result  in  their  utter 
ruin.  He  called  before  him  the  troops  of  the  va- 
rious German  contingents  who  still  remained 
faithful,  released  them  from  all  further  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and,  supplying  them  with  money 
and  provisions,  permitted  them  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  where  he  knew  that  they  would  imme- 
diately be  compelled  to  turn  their  arms  against 
him. 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, had  abandoned  his  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
joined  the  coalition,  and  declared  war  against 
France.  Though  he  did  this  under  compulsion, 
still,  by  passing  over  to  the  enemy  several  weeks 
sooner  than  Napoleon  had  expected,  he  plunged 
the  Emperor  into  extreme  embarrassment.  The 
Bavarian  army  was  now  marching,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Allies,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  There  was,  however,  a corps  of 
Bavarian  troops  still  with  Napoleon.  They  had 
remained  faithful  to  him  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fection of  their  sovereign.  Napoleon  assembled 
these  soldiers,  who  were  bound  to  obey  their  law- 
ful government,  addressed  them  in  terras  of  grat- 
itude for  their  fidelity,  and  dismissed  them,  to 
return  to  their  king,  who  would  immediately  be 
compelled  to  direct  their  arms  against  the  enfee- 
bled bands  of  the  F rench.  He  addressed  a letter  to 
his  former  ally,  Maximilian,  in  which  he  wrote : 

“ Bavaria,  having  disloyally,  and  without  no- 


tice, declared  hostilities  against  France,  I might, 
with  justice,  have  detained  these  troops  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  But  such  a step  would  destroy  the 
confidence  which  1 wish  the  troops  in  my  service 
to  repose  in  me.  1 have  therefore  abstained  firom 
any  act  of  retaliation.”  These  soldiers  were 
strongly  attached  to  Napoleon.  But,  yielding  to 
cruel  necessity,  they  sorrowfully  retired  firom  the 
French  ranks. 

Napoleon  then  assembled  the  Polish  troops, 
and  gave  them  their  option  either  to  make  peace 
with  the  allied  sovereigns,  upon  the>  best  terms  in 
their  power,  or  to  adhere  to  his  broken  fortunes. 

These  gallant  soldiers,  with  entire  unanimity, 
declared  that  they  would  share  the  fate  of  the  only 
monarch  who,  since  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
try, had  uttered  a word  of  sympathy  in  their 
behalf. 

Most  generously,  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  apol- 
ogized for  the  defection  of  his  allies.  **  To  the 
honor  of  human  nature,”  he  said,  **  and  even  to 
the  honor  of  kings,  I must  once  more  declare, 
that  never  was  more  virtue  manifested  than 
amidst  the  baseness  which  marked  this  period. 
I never  for  a moment  had  cause  to  complain,  indi- 
vidually, of  the  princes,  our  allies.  The  good  King 
of  Saxony  continued  faithful  to  the  last.  The  King 
of  Bavaria  loyally  avowed  to  me  that  he  was  no 
longer  his  own  master.  The  generosity  of  the 
King  of  W urtemberg  was  particularly  remarkable. 

I The  Prince  of  Baden  yielded  only  to  force,  and  at 
j the  very  last  extremity.  All,  I must  render  them 
this  justice,  gave  me  due  notice  of  the  storm  that 
was  gathering,  in  order  that  1 might  adopt  the 
necessary  precautions.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  odious  was  the  conduct  of  subaltern  agents ! 
Can  military  parade  obliterate  the  infamy  of  the 
Saxons,  who  returned  to  our  ranks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  us  ? Their  treachery  became 
proverbial  among  the  troops,  who  still  use  the 
word  Saxonner,  to  designate  a soldier  who  as- 
sassinates another.  To  crown  all,  it  was  a 
Frenchman,  a man  for  whom  French  blood  pur- 
chased a crown,  a nursling  of  France,  who  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  our  disasters.”* 

Napoleon  remained  at  Erfiirth  two  days,  re- 
organizing his  army,  and  then  resumed  his  line 
of  march.  Swarms  of  Cossacks,  savage  in  garb 
and  in  character,  hung  upon  his  rear,  not  daring 
to  venture  on  any  formidable  attack,  yet  harass- 
ing the  army  by  incessant  annoyances.  Blucher, 
with  a powerful  force  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
Prussians,  followed  close  behind,  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  any  opportunity  to  crush  the  retiring 
foe.  Napoleon  pressed  resolutely  on  for  five 
days,  and,  after  safely  traversing  some  two  hun- 
dred miles,  arrived,  on  the  30th  of  October,  at 
Haynau. 

Here  the  Bavarian  government,  active  in  its 
new  alliance,  and  animated  by  those,  now  in 
power,  who  were  hostile  to  France,  had  assem- 
bled an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Austrians  and 
Bavarians,  strong  in  artillery  and  in  cavalry,  and 
Had  planted  these  forces  in  a formidable  position, 
to  cut  off  entirely  the  retreat  of  Napoleon.  But 
* Las  Cases,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 
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for  poncluctin^  the  j^irriaoTi  ag  prisongrs  of  war 
into  the  Amtrinn  gtates.  They  also,  having  now 
hail  Dresden  in  their  possession  seven  days,  hav- 
ing ascertained  all  its  weak  points,  and  knowing 
that  there  i.v:i8  not  food  there  to  subsist  its  garri- 
son for  a single  day,  mocked  8t.  Cyr  by  saying 
that,  if  he  were  dissatisded  w'ith  these  terms,  he 
might  return  again  to  Dresden  * By  such  an 
act  of  perddy,  were  thirty  thousand  men  carried 
off  into  tlie  prisons  of  Austria  This  fact  may  to 
some  seem  ineretlible.  But  it  is  adtnitted,  in  all 
its  bald  baseness,  even  by  those  historians  who 
most  earnestly  plead  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Sir 
Archibahl  Alison,  thoxigh  ad  ling  to  the  remark 
several  ungenerous  qualideations,  says,  “ In  vio- 1 
lating  tliia  convention,  the  allied  sovereigns  did 
not  imitate  the  honorable  fidelity  with  which  Na- 
poleon observed  the  cornJitions  of  the  capitulation 
of  Mantua,  granted  to  Wurmser  in  1796/' 

On  the  29th  of  November,  General  Rapp,  who 
was  in  Dantxic,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  one 
half  of  whom  were  French  and  the  rest  Germans, 


was  also  compelled  by  fanune  to  surrender,  As 
in  the  case  of  Dres^len,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
‘‘the  sovereigns  refused  to  ratify  the  stipulations, 
wliich  provided  for  the  return  of  the  garrison  to 
Franco,  but  made  the  conimandunt,  Rapp,  the 
same  proposal  which  had  t>een  mmle  to  the  Mar- 
shal St.  Cyr,  which  Rapp*  in  like  manner,  de- 
clined. The  detention  of  this  garrison  must  also 
be  recorded  against  the  Alties,  as  a breacdi  of 
faith,  which  the  templatiou  of  diiuinisUing  the 
enemy^s  forces  can  not  juKtily  ” 

In  refenmee  to  this  capitulation,  Genera!  Rapp 
himself  says ; “ General  Houdelet  and  Colonel 
Richemont  went  to  the  enemy’s  camp  and  con- 
cluded a capitulation,  in  which  the  power  of  re- 
turning to  France  iras  particularly  guaranteed 
to  us  A pjirt  of  the  articles  had  been  already 
executed  ; the  Russian  prisoners  had  been  sent 
back,  the  forts  had  lieen  given  up,  when  I learned 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  refus*^  his  ratificii- 
tiou.  The  Duke  of  Wurlcmbcrg  offered  me  lo 
put  things  in  their  fbnner  condition.  This  was 
a mockery ; but  what  could  we  do  ? We  had  no 
more  provisions.  It  w'as  necessary  to  be  resigned. 
He  managed  things  as  he  wvished,  and  wo  took 
the  road  to  Russia.  Wit  h such  perfidy  was  Na- 
poleon ever  assailed.  How  noble  and  magnani* 


♦ **  For  how  WTM  tt  posi^ihle  for  the  French  commond- 
ant  to  be  in  the  Maine  Situutlnn  oa  before  the  capitulation, 
when  the  enemy  had  become  completely  actjnamted  with 
bis  means  of  Jefetise  and  rsaourctw/*— Sis  Walteh 
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mous  does  his  character  appear,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Allies. 

Rapidly  one  after  another  of  the  garrisons 
which  Napoleon  had  left  behind,  numbering  in 
all  some  eighty  thousand  men,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  coalesced  powers,  and  feudal  despotism 
again  became  dominant  over  all  the  broad  plains 
of  Germany.  The  three  great  despotisms  of 
Christendom,  in  alliance  with  the  Tory  government 
of  England,  had  quenched  the  flames  of  repub< 
lican  liberty  in  blood.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  march  with  a million  of  bayonets  into 
France,  to  overthrow  the  popular  government 
there,  to  force  the  Bourbons  upon  a people  who 
had  rejected  them,  to  rivet  upon  ignorant  and 
superstitious  Spain  the  chains  of  the  most  intol- 
erable civil  and  religious  despotism,  and  then  Eu- 
rope would  once  again  repose  in  the  quietude  of 
the  dark  ages. 

In  speaking  of  this  memorable  campaign,  Na- 
poleon said  at  St.  Helena,  How  was  I perplexed, 
when  conversing  on  this  subject,  to  find  myself 
the  only  one  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  danger, 
and  to  adopt  means  to  avert  it.  I was  harassed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  coalesced  powers,  who 
threatened  our  very  existence,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  spirit  of  my  own  subjects,  who,  in  their 
blindness,  seemed  to  mako  common  cause  with 
them;  by  our  enemies,  who  were  laboring  for 
my  destruction,  and  by  the  importunities  of  my 
people,  and  even  my  ministers,  who  urged  me  to 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  And 
I was  obliged  to  maintain  a good  appearance  in 
this  embarrassing  situation ; to  reply  haughtily 
to  some,  and  sharply  to  rebuff  others,  who  created 
difficulties  in  my  rear,  encouraged  the  mistaken 
course  of  public  opinion,  instead  of  seeking  to 
give  it  a proper  direction,  and  suffered  me  to  be 
tormented  by  demands  for  peace,  when  they 
ought  to  have  proved  that  the  only  means  of  ol^ 
taining  it  was  to  urge  me  ostensibly  to  war. 
However,  my  determination  was  fixed.  I awaited 
the  result  of  events,  firmly  resolved  to  enter  into 
no  concessions  or  treaties,  which  could  present 
only  a temporary  reparation,  and  would  inevitably 
have  been  attended  by  fatal  consequences.  Any 
middle  course  must  have  been  dangerous ; there 
was  no  safety  except  in  victory,  which  would 
have  preserved  my  power,  or  in  some  catastrophe, 
which  would  have  brought  back  my  allies.  In 
what  a situation  was  I placed.  I saw  that  France, 
her  destinies,  her  principles,  depended  on  me 
alone.” 

” Sire !”  said  Las  Cases,  “this  was  the  opin- 
ion generally  entertained.  And  yet  some  parties 
reproached  you  for  it,  exclaiming  with  bitterness, 

‘ Why  would  he  connect  every  thing  with  him- 
self personally  T” 

“ That  was  a vulgar  accusation,”  the  Emperor 
replied.  “ My  situation  was  not  one  of  my  own 
choosing,  nor  did  it  arise  out  of  any  fault  of  mine. 
It  was  produced  entirely  by  the  force  and  nature 
of  circumstances — ^by  the  conflict  of  two  opposite 
orders  of  things.  Would  the  individuals  who 
held  this  language,  if  indeed  they  were  sincere, 
have  preferred  to  go  back  to  the  period  preceding 


Brumaire,  when  our  internal  dissolution  was 
complete,  foreign  invasion  certain,  and  the  de- 
struction of  France  inevitable!  From  the  mo- 
ment when  we  decided  on  the  concentration  of 
power,  which  could  alone  sa^  us,  when  we  de- 
termined on  the  unity  of  doctrines  and  resources, 
which  rendered  us  a mighty  nation,  the  destinies 
of  France  depended  solely  on  the  character,  the 
measures,  and  the  principles  of  him  who  had  been 
invested  with  this  accidental  dictatorship.  From 
that  moment  the  public  interest,  the  Sttite  teas 
myself.  These  words,  which  1 addressed  to  men 
who  were  capable  of  understanding  them,  were 
strongly  censured  by  the  narrow-minded  and  ill- 
disposed;  but  the  enemy  felt  the  full  force  of 
them,  and  therefore  his  first  object  was  to  eflfect 
my  overthrow.  The  same  outcry  was  raised 
against  other  words  which  I uttered  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my.  heart.  When  I said  that  France 
stood  more  in  need  of  me  than  i stood  tn  need  of 
her^  this  solid  truth  was  declared  to  be  mere  ex- 
cess of  vanity.  But,  my  dear  Las  Cases,  you 
now  see  that  I can  relinquish  every  thing ; and 
as  to  what  I endure  here,  my  suilerings  can  not 
be  long.  My  life  is  limited ; but  the  exbtence 
of  France — !”  Here  the  Emperor  paused  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then  continued — “The 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  were  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented ; it  would  be  vain 
to  seek  for  any  parallel  to  them.  I was  myself 
the  key-stone  of  an  edifice  totally  new  and  raised 
on  a slight  foundation.  Its  stability  depended  on 
each  of  my  battles.  Had  I been  conquered  at 
Marengo,  France  would  have  encountered  all  the 
disasters  of  1 8 1 4 and  1815,  without  those  prodigies 
of  glory  which  succeeded,  and  which  will  be  im- 
mortal. It  was  the  same  at  Austerlitx  and  Jena ; 
and  again  at  Eylau  and  elsewhere.  The  vulgar 
failed  not  to  blame  my  ambition  as  the  cause  of 
all  these  wars.  But  they  were  not  of  my  choos- 
ing ; they  were  produced  by  the  nature  and  force 
of  events.  They  arose  out  of  that  conflict  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  that  constant  and  perma- 
nent coalition  of  our  enemies,  wliich  obliged  us 
to  subdue  under  pain  of  being  subdued.” 

SIGHTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  ABROAD. 

yLOEXNCX  ARCHITECTURALLY  AHD  HISTORICALLY  ; 

WITH  GLIMPSES  AT  ITS  DEAD  LIOSS. 

FLORENCE  possesses  enough  beautiful  archi- 
tecture to  make  the  reputation  of  a dozen 
American  towns.  This  is  to  be  expected  of  a 
city  where  Giotto,  Arnolfo,  Brunellesco,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael  were  the  architects,  and  la- 
bor^ on  both  public  and  private  edifices.  But, 
for  ail  this,  Florence  view^  internally  has,  for  a 
European  capital,  a somewhat  mean  aspect.  It 
is  too  condensed.  With  few  exceptions,  its  nu- 
merous palaces  and  churches  arc  hidden  in 
scurc  streets,  with  seeming  indifference  to  external 
effect,  notwithstanding  their  architectural  merit 
and  delicate  omature.  It  is  difficult  for  the  eye 
to  measure  their  beautiful  proportions  or  to  ap- 
preciate their  labored  elegance,  because  it  has 
not  space  in  which  to  grasp  their  harmonious 
unity. 
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dis{>f*Nion  of  lb«  manwous  of  t^e 
tioijJliJy  tawrivi$  luit  ^^iitUoUt  bon- 

It  prevenu  the  iaclation  of  the 
:fh\h  ibto  difeUntit  quaitra,  aivi  makcH 

If  Hie  graud  eflect  cjf 
dimuiisflii^  b}^  indixrtmlnato 
moarvet  edilief.8j  iht*  gc'iiml  aplwiJ^f- 
aiice  of  t1uj  pta«c,i»  improved.  Hehv^t  ^Utiibugh 
Vffifit  I? tld  jiiAuV  uic< snetHafebia  in  the 


The  tast^  lef  tiaffowi  dark  streete,  with  eay^ 
80  pToj^-tmg  h«;  ^ interfere  with  the 

p^isdaige  yet-been  whttl^ 

aupeTtw^ded  by  iove  fof  more  Whtffei- 

some  abd  ttOtg|fi:»orhot>de.  TJu*  old 

Mti«npd  ^ a foonifetfen 
firm  and  aihi|ric  tlsf  ih?4»r  hta^*^p  bab^^ 
pre5^tiitt  nobiea  livo  Where  their  fathers  ilidf  otv  if 
tlM^y  buUil,  are  iihieh  inHhfdd^ih 
Tlnm  the  villus  Demidojr  mid 
CftoderUt  vti'iipy  situaliona  a^hirdf  ho  o«a^  o^ 

Upper  ten  thoaBand^  ehiutd 


. fe^i  Upper  ten  thouBand^  eniiMd 
dajv;  Thnti^  top>  qu  goodly  i^rtfah 
iiV  w df  voted  to 

Even  the  oldest  oatrfeB  do  hbili^itAfe  Ap  It  tod 
: wi he  from  their  del  Ufa  Ihrouhh  ’a  Uttlo  hon  trii|i-^ 
H^V' khoAk;jJi:tbi:^uiiv:-;Tbdi'  tik, ' 
|jj|ljf!jljj|,  hWever, 'a-  ijatnt'iau  pr&d:ieer  ami 


front  U Maually  t^^afdcd  as  Hie  tek,  and  at  fir«l  ; He  vvishetl  alao  tn  build  a palace  mi 
glahce,<6\nn  ibe  a enaU  thai.the  courtryard  alone  sh 

i4chtej^4  its  4p{edrifnn^^^u  and  vast  extent,  to  runfein  the  entifrc'  palace  of  hU  i 

H opisnfe  ail  ahn'#  pte^tou^-^ooGeptbnjB  of  He  finfebeil  by  ruipnig  himself,  am 

restdeueb  Bui  farthi»  hUl  elos^r  the  pot#seB»ir»ri  of  hW  ci 

t^onitnccH  one  of  b hrphite<iuThriiupen^^^  them  it  wa«-  couiplateil  as  we  find  it 

rhoBt  oftbe  lihhforahtl  nnirfe^^^^^  paUceft  tve.-  fnath  were  rhesitiy  two  conttines  uIki 
find  olsevyhete.  it  has  altcoit  it  the  impoai  ng  The  aide  toward  ihv  Ipinlen  is  a vetf  i 
peot  and  i4tn*iigth  of  UTi  arUtpctntic  le^idene^^^^  the  oiW ; po^ii^eB«'mg  the  iiui 

yetit  wouhliMpiatty  befit  the  governmental  wahta  of  ,MaHdUy.v  but  so  arranged  nmf  ilce 
of  a repithlic.  Solid  oml  gmeefeh  in  hv  Imrmo-  *it  qhison  with  iho  KiniUng  vUta 
riious  eornhiimticni  of  Htrerigth  ^id  fe»abiyt  it  and  statues  herom 

not  exeidTeil,  ih  tjiesr  trspeeUv  by  ainvotliyt  ^oyal  ^ ban  side  oitly  of  ihU  but) 

residence  tn  Europe . It  W;<«  oHmrn^:Tie.od  in  I with  a«  ohstin^f'  and  fuUe  a 

by  Rrurtelipsco,  for  LUeiji  Ritfi,  an  eneiny  qT  Hie  (ebf  did  tloi  knights  of 

Mtsdici,  deSitnUa  of  eeUpsing  iheiJc  wfealth  cmi  ^legend  who  hxikfn^ 
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PITTl  rALACe— BEAK  VIEW 


face*  of  the  sliidd  toward  them,  and  be  as  fully 
inclined  to  battle  to  the  death  for  his  but  haJL 
formed  opinion 

The  }:ecaliar  situation  of  Florence,  in  the  hol- 
low of  many  InllSi  with  its  bisecting  river  mnning 
seaward  through  a rich  plain,  hemmed  in  by  pic- 
turesqne  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  studded 
as  thickly  with  white  villas  as  are  the  heavens  of 
a clear  night  with  stars,  makes  its  first  view,  from 
wliichsoever  side  it  is  approached,  novel  and 
charming.  Come  upon  it  liow  and  where  we 
may,  whether  from  iho  distant  mountain,  the 
overhanging  hill,  or  the  verdant  plain,  the  im- 
pression of  its  beauty  is  equally  vivid.  It  has  as 
many  aspects  as  a kaleidoscope,  and  it  would 
a nice  point  to  settle  upon  the  best.  If  there  W 
any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  geiicral  landscape 
about  Florence,  it  would  be  that  it  is  overcharged 
with  art . N atu re  appears  only  under  cult ivation . 
The  geology  of  the  soil  is  secu  chiefly  in  the 
structures  that  man  has  reared.  The  v'cry  sur- 
face-rock is  exhausted  or  covered  with  vine- 
yarrls.  while  the  agriculturist’s  hand  leaves  no 
spot  of  ground  untouched.  TIic  firest  trees  have 
a garden-ltiK)k.  The  roads  are  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  coriiined  by  high  stone  wails.  Industry  stops 
only  l»efore  the  sterile  or  precipitous  mountain 
suininiU,  whicli  m^ike  either  horizon  of  the  valley 
In  short,  the  suburbs  arc  like  the  expanded  blos- 
som, w hile  the.  city  reseaiblca  the  shruitkcri  settb 
pod. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  Florence  to  stretch 
herself  out  to  modern  notions  of  comfort.  Her 
elTorts  at  widening  her  streets  remind  one  of  the 
yawns  of  a dozing  giant.  Houses  w'hich  are  as 
•olid  as  the  quarry  itself  are  not  to  be  trimmed  or 
moved  off  like  the  frail  structures  of  America. 

Go  gie 


They  were  built  to  last  not  years  but  centuriei. 
and  they  are  fully  detenntned  on  compleliiig  Oirir 
destiny.  Still  something  has  been  done,  surd 
modern  Florentines  begin  to  have  a (itint  ides 
that  there  exists  sunlight  .somewhere  in  the  r«- 
gion  above  them.  Within  a few  years  the  prin- 
cipal  business  street  of  the  city,  leading  from  \ht 
Cathedral  Square  to  the  Place  of  t he  Grand  Duke, 
has  been  remodeUn.!  into  a fine  wide  avtfime, 
which  would  do  credit  to  Paris.  Ftinncriy  it  was 
so  narrow’  that  carriages  could  not  pasv.  esch 
other.  Yet  a modem  English  author  laments 
the  change,  while  so  many  churches  reiaain  un- 
finished, as  if  the  completion  of  a fayade 
humaii  beings  a consideralion  of  more  iniportar/ce 
than  a supply  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  Of  late 
we  have  luul  an  <ilumdant  crop  of  those  amateuiv 
of  good  old  thnes,  who  W'ould  fain  persuaile  the 
people  that  when  they  henled  as  swlnfi  fought 
Iheir  lord’s  quarrels,  and  hogged  at  convent  gau-s. 
they  were  better  off  than  with  the  comforts  of  Ihe 
nineteenth  century  about  rhwij.  They  may  l>o 
willing  to  replace  the  cottage  by  the  hovel,  the 
model  lodging-house  by  thi"  damp  anti  unwhole- 
«>me  habitat  ioRK  of  the  middle  agess  that  thcra- 
thetiral  and  jiabme  may  he  retaiill  lo  gratify  their 
architectural  taste ; but  we  doubt  if  one  of  theia 
would  consent  to  reduce  his  ow*n  liousclrold  stanJ- 
ard  to  the  level  of  the  Elizabethan  ag»N  exchang- 
ing his  champagne  for  coarse  l>eer,  and  his  Bnn»* 
Bcls  carjiets  for  dirty  rushes,  however  much  be 
m.’iv  prate  about  the  petrifying  influence  of  nio*b 
eni  seiiHuality,  as  shown  in  the  luxury  of  bou- 
doirs and  pride  of  roception-room.s. 

The  oldest  monument  of  Florence  is  the 
tistery  of  St.  .lohn,  the  primitive  church  of  the 
city,  dating  Ite  consecration  lo  Christ  frooi  the 

' r:c:r  il  fT" ; , 
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/«tixtK.  «u»tury*.  but  having  at  l€;ai*t  iii  part  «t -prior 
a iPiathen  Thja  we  sUmUtl  c«nv 

iftider  a very  rc^ipeetabie  ohtiquhy  were  lloa»e  iu>t 
#0  near.  Anciexii  art  and 
alowly,  BO  iX  ^itA  not  uidil  wx  eenlunes  later  tliat 
it  wa&  eompietfSil  as  we  iww  fiud  tf.  i/feek 
artiitu  of  the  miiih  century Coii- 
®tantiawpl<5,  left  tfAt?e«  of  Iheir  tuste^^  4dr  uiO^aicji 
ttve^/TTbepe  It  fe  fp  chat  tUr%  B’apilisle^ 

meagre  liguTae 

CjirW;.  the  in  a of  gold 

Bat  fh  ii^e  to  is  Itwt  It 

pfetpetuatc^  fUe  wmpry^Of  0 geneTOetiy  worthy 
a illi^'Uan  irt  AVhile  it  i*x-' 

istft  it  wiii  relmtc  the  spirit  Of  unwortiiy  jeajpiii4y 

among  artrte^  And  long  arpir  'it^:  destruction  the 
uWniory  iif  ibue  diaiiitejesteihu'b'a  it  conaeamted 
wilU/hia  to  be  hoped,  c?ohtma^  tjt>  hnd  an  Abiding' 
place  in  the  hcarUi /of  men.  , . . 

In  133tK  Andrew  pf  Pii^a  iva«  chargid  with  ibw 
exfKmtio.7,1  of  the  aduthem  hrMitxCv  Hu 

ctmipletciJ  hib  lahor*  In  ' ^ ^ 

great  a sensaiion  frnul  itfi 
fJTfuniml  of  Fiurt\ure 
dpr«  werit’in  Bolemn  estate  id 
tiiacg^ordtiring  npun  Aud/ci^  .ife  t»i\citi 

’ ^eimnip.  .‘,  ■ • - 

Thf^re  were  two  nioTc  gatt^ 
quired  Ip  complete  thc  't<hd<^  ^ ; '. 

H wa#  rfesoly^V  to  otfer  them  >0 
the  cdmpetiHon  of  artiste  of  all 
»iation«,  in  the  hope  that 
ihmg  mitjlil  he  rcalisrt^d  whicn 
ebnuld  correspond  with  iImj tern-  . 

typftbewprkoflhehtet. 
artist  w>hp  i^eivod  llie  coipiniflt- 

eion  waai0  terAiyt>>l«df*^dr 

jh^public  ^ : 

siibftiatajp^p  the  / 

•expiraiioMf  ; k: . 

ID  prestmt  bii^  de«ign^  Among  ^ ' 

rtm  artiste  iiiat  hfe 

rfnfvps 

de  IlartolhccHo^  Shnhn  do  BoHp*. 

B riinei I oti(co,ati(l otlic r c ci ebrated  • j 

mimes  of  that  era  . These  wetP  j ' 

aH  ad/qittcd  to  the  cmucst  with^  ^ ; ■ 

Oiit  dbjocfinnj,;  Thotd  cani^  also 
a ypuug  man  itamed  Enrenzd 
iiine rant  go1d)»nntb 

and  carver,  who  had  be^ri  eai-  . 

cnutbgcd  to  fir osen t hi m«fcif  by  :> 

tlic  of  Riininf  The 

aakj?d  .i«m  whpi  he  Eiid  d 

.This  waiJ . a’  diih.cuit  qaestion  for- 

itiai  £0  atower^. fb.r  ua  yef  he  Ita  I ■ _ , ! 

intKjfcfed  hhly  .pfi?tiy‘  'pl;iytKmgA^  . 

hi  wax  and  clay  ^ir  the;  chi  Id  fi\h 

oflnapatran.  Ohibeni,  discour*  s 

•aged '.by  i'he  severity  :.  of  the  i 

jUfigtfi.,  was  irppn  the  point  of 

aJjandcifiihg  his  |>roj«3M't.  and  rt^ 

turning  lo  ilimiiUv to  wp 

itut  fre»eoes  Drdinrm^ 

MalateVtOr  to  tyrant  as  it  was  ■ ■.,'  * 

the  raahion  then  la  cal!  the  ^ V 


; lords,  when  nite  of  hta  eptitoqtor^  htorestt5d  by 
bte  yottlh  ^ fxinv . Ko; 

whs  rfe0etvti4»>  >tife  bmlxitiuh 

than'  lu  the  tsdiiei  ■ i>f  ito  a - JUte 

was,  how(?vby,  >11  he 

ttedded  him  for cxpinjsd^  lib 
yiAed  bbuselfiieitti?  ' 

At  ibo  e*ipiraiion  of  the  yearf  t bn  thiny-fouf 
jodg^sv  ail  first- rate  artwifl,  aiteeAibtec!  to  deculb 
u|j^ti  the  de^ighb  bf  ihe  clatoto^^^  v iv  i 
Dbimteilpf  I^iroiteo  do  Battoh>tch>>  arid  Bf u-  ^ 
pHliyicn  cquaKy-divided  their »affragb«.  wliich 
of  Ih^  Htoif  Abe  work  should  ba^e  tieter  Wjtowedv 
wvmhl  perhaps  have  pnived  to  llie  judgt"»t  to  fiB- 
lieuif,  i#f  sobition  as  tp  iinravel  the  G/wrdton  knot^ 
ito  perbapa  they  wte>ld  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
cide thequektioh  on  the  same  phneiple  of  djrvmoii, 
barl  npt  itoto  artiate  soiyed^t  problem  for 
Tb  lihiherii  Jay  Uterc  bcMilo 

ififmV  owiu,  had  Imjiui  prpnqiuicod  vory  bixiuti- 
fidf/hjit  nte  wp  With  theirs. 

Hetmhg  ifdo  A thTt?< 

cosily  tognther  ioA  a f>w  miuptto  Their  cdursip. 
W to  ^RoOXf  token,  VAmnng  h^rWeird ^ ibcy  respder- 
fuljy  iepfr«i;uted  fn  the  judiee  that,  ia  jus^pc  to 
^ftv  they  could  ndt  ry*eeiyh  iIk'  pci^/while  a.  ^ 
hUc  Uiat  of  Ohibb wite  hpUMv  1 horn. 


T«S  fQKVtPAlKlL't;. 


Ppon  ht»  tfia«  the  i*a-  | tibii  hs6  )«w  tlw^ 

lientUY^  iwHougsfJ  the  awaitJ.  imuj^,n»e  huiii^iOg,  * litin  ivriiadariJiiV 

■rUi*'  iiijpfivi*j«^,  won'  Ux^s  spread  out  trti  the'  to  tvluidi  ur  iriye^  a 

i^ldy  puc»uatlo,d  tliaiuttjrc«t«l  teAtj uvony ^ UArnev  ^hc  (douwft— riintsht^i  lit 

u.nd  ^ uwiijg  t<i  ihu  un|/ttTa^  ‘ 1436— (Ue_  lUvgOHt’  id  4be  tr  ^ 

ieied  df  fefivals,^  the  i»nodel  ‘tut  that  «f  St  Att-, 

equliUn  or  ihi?  ifsildi?  Aft  coiihi  nut  fail  to  prt»»-  gelo%  ilffspahiug  o/ Kaiedilng,  lipp^^ 
pur,  when  gcnoiH  wa^  guiAlt&Vrf»cdhly^^%^^^  nvot  iU  and  d^dTe4  that  hifr  txhuh 

G hihcrli  work/?d  fVirt  y oh  lue  tit^is,  c;wn>  ] jVlaceil  that  }ie  fmg)d  tof !gi» w up^v  h 

muncing  it  in  youth;-d»>d  he  1 t?vuh Jit  death.  Futwdh-' 

was  old  ajid  bexit.  Hi^  bwxt  ported, com-  j calic^  Id.  Riude  by  JUIiu«(  1 1vy  ta  udm|dcte  Bt* 
pleted  tu.4  adrljL,  was  iifpHrpdrattHl  1^  lum  hi  I to  iitake  thf  dfitVrt  l»iii  1 

omaiuHtiV  to  the  huddle  " 


{f  hoHk  Idiii  aii  life-lhiU?, 
but  4i  retvfifdod  hini  wfth  to 

than  tiiR  oto  UOOi^^Uf 

,:iUj^lo  pronounced  of 

;J*umth*^***  . ' ' '\  ' ■ 

jwsil  K these  gate#  wo  find  « of  ^ : 

gyaon  BO  <xfj|nafk:ahlo-  that  in;  FlojfertO-r-  ite 

fid  fw  the  CJaippandjC,;*-  Ki  Whetj 

Wih  •jtIuSf'  cotDt>amvtat«  of  s^teriitoi^fai)  to  H Flofen* 
lin€-  Jl  delicacy  of  tiiiish  df  the 

rhdn^isf  laei^worll^^^^^^  solidity  of  stone  iTimc 

has  iptflldw^d  Uie  wjfinal  hfiglitaess  of  itsyaticd 
mafWes  mid  a palie  gold  tint,  leaving,  hpwe^’ef, 
perfrctly  dVs^tingiUsh^  its  cbeckered  niosdicK 


which  rivit  id  ilolipicy  thd  finest  work  of  J-1tiu(n- 
The  Empcjor  CburW*  V yhi^st  dcscrihM 
U^»  marvelous  beaut),  when  lu?  xleclaft'd  that  it 
should  lie  put  Xfuiler  glwssj  aihi  dhen^^rt  uply  on 
hoUdars  It  b Beemfngly  tph  fmir  and  delidut^ 
to  w^thstHDd  Ho  j vlimute,  how c ver  detlcioiis,  yet 
cenfunVs  iih*  they  roll  hv  thus  fiir  have  sen'e^^^  but 
tft  deepen  iW’hcauiicS,  wirhout  detf acting  from  its 
jwffeet  liglvtuesfl  urid  freahuesB  of  design; 

The  Campanile  iH  the.  B»ilbir/wtir  of  the,  BtStK 
uio^  which  it  adjoin^,  1’ he  saore  style  pf  decora- 
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six  centuries  have  not  suflicctl  to  furnish  it  with  a 
facade,  or  complete  some  of  the  minor  portions 
of  the  dome  and  the  exterior  gallery.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a truly  magnificent  monument  of  the  taste 
and  piety  of  the  citizens  of  the  old  republic, 
whether  we  take  in  at  one  glance  its  colossal  di- 
mensions, doubled  in  size  uinler  the  magic  ctfect 
of  moonlight,  with  its  vast  dome  rising  between 
us  and  the  heavens,  like  a iiewl^^-cri^atcd  satellite 
for  tlie  earth,  or,  by  the  strong  light  of  day,  be- 
wilder the  eye  in  the  vain  effort  to  comprise  into 
one  look  its  interminable  and  delicate  tracery. 
The  exterior  is  as  highly  finished  as  the  Campa- 
nile, and  quite  as  worthy  of  a gUiHs-case.  The 
interior  is  an  anomaly  among  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  Italy  for  its  severe  and  grand  stm- 
pliciiy.  It  ple  ises  me  the  more  that  I find  it  a 
church,  and  not  a muHeum.  It  is  the  nobUist 
specimen  extant  of  the  Tuscan  Gotliic  ; perhaps 
a little  too  cold,  but  great  and  consistent  through- 
out in  its  proportions  and  decorations. 

Singularly  enough,  the  Duomo  contains  the 
montiment  of  n notorious  heretic  and  mercenary 
soldier,  who  owed  his  employment  and  honors 
from  the  Flonmtine  Republic  to  his  success  in 
fighting  against  it  This  was  John  Hnwkwood, 
an  EngUshmanv  the  general  of  the  celehniled 
Bl.ar'k  B inds  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century i sold 
their  swords  to  the  highest  bidders.  John  Hawk- 
woo  l passed  from  the  service  of  the  Holy  Father 
at  Rome,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
into  that  of  the  Florentines,  whom  he  serv'c<l  for 
twenty  years.  So  stoutly  did  he  battle  for  them, 
th.it  the  Church  admitted  him  to  honors  next  to 
saintship—but  not  for  his  piety,  for  he  was  a j^nd 
reprobate  and  bmtal  soldier,  with  but  a faint  re^ 
spect  for  the  ministers  of  religion. 

At  the  sack  of  Faeuza,  which  he  abandoned  to 


his  troops,  he  found  two  of  his  bravest  offieera 
fighting  for  (he  possession  of  a poor  nun^  cling- 
ing, in  her  terror,  to  the  crucifix  of  the  high  altar 
of  the  convent.  Hawkwood  promptly  restored 
discipline,  by  stabbing  to  the  heart  the  guiltless 
cause  of  the  affray. 

One  day  two  monks  paid  him  a visit  at  his 
chateau  of  .Montecchio.  **  The  peace  of  Gotf  rest 
upon  you,”  said  one  of  them  to  him.  “ The  devil 
take  you,  with  your  gift,”  bhinlly  replied  Hawk- 
wood.  **Why  do  you  give  «s  so  rude  a recep- 
tion I”  meekly  askc^I  the  poor  !»rother.  “ Eh  !'* 
he  rejoined,  with  tire  usual  profane  exclamation 
of  the  English  race,  >*  do  you  not  know  that  I live 
by  war,  and  tliat  the  ywaee  that  you  wish  me 
would  make  me  starve/’  U is  easy  to  conceive 
that  it  must  have  been  by  other  acta  than  these 
that  he  won  the  favor  of  the  church. 

At  the  rear  of  the  high  altar  we  find  the  last 
work  on  which  Michael  Angelo  labored.  It  re- 
presents Jo.seph  of  Arimathca  taking  the  body  of 
Christ  from  the  cross ; and  was  destined  by  the 
sculptor  for  his  own  tomb.  Death  did  not  give 
him  time  to  finish  it,  and  the  unscrupulous  ch.an- 
onines  of  the  cathedral,  in  their  pious  zeal  for  the 
adommerit  of  their  church,  so  it  is  said,  seized 
the  unfinished  hb»ck  of  marble  for  their  high  altar, 
and  thus  robbed  the  great  artist  of  what  would 
have  liecn  his  most  appropriate  monument. 

The  power  of  genius  to  make  every  thing  it 
touches  its  own,  was  nex^r  more  fully  excmplifietl 
th*in  by  the  effect  of  Michael  Angelo's  name  upon 
this  city.  Florence  seems  to  l>elong  to  him,  and 
not  he  to  Florence.  There  is  a touching  famil- 
iarity, too,  in  the  associations  that  speak  of  the 
heart,  as  if  Florence  loved  as  well  as  honored  its 
great  master.  And  yet  there  was  in  him  more 
of  the  pro|>het  Moses  than  the  apostle  John, 
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with  the  glory  of  heaven — no  Christian  miQd  can 
recognize  in  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  muscular  developments  of  his  women  he 
partakes  of  the  coarse  taste  of  Rubens,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  bronzes  in  the  Louvre  and  statues 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici.  We  look  in  vain  for  i 
the  soflness  and  harmony  of  outline  most  attract- 
ive in  the  daughters  of  Eve.  His  women  are  fit 
only  to  mate  with  Titans.  The  anatomy  of  his 
men  is  equally  overdone ; but  the  marble,  never- 
theless, is  so  inspired  with  the  lofty  conceptions 
of  its  sculptor,  that  the  first  sensation  of  physical 
coarseness  is  quickly  forgotten,  in  admiration  of 
the  power  of  his  creative  mind.  In  no  example  of 
chiseling  sentiment  from  stone  has  he  been  more 
successful  than  in  his  Bacchus,  in  the  Uflizii.  He 
has  labored  painfully,  but  successfully,  in  polish- 
ing his  marble  to  the  smoothness  of  the  natural 
skin,  overcoming,  as  if  by  a strong  effort,  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  colossal,  to  produce  to  the  world 
a statue  whose  lightness  of  limbs,  and  life-like 
size  and  attitude,  shall  remain  through  all  time  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  ability  to  cope,  in  their 
own  range  of  art,  with  the  master  sculptors  of 
Greece.  But  the  wondrous  skill  of  this  statue 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  drunken  lassitude  of  its 
limbs,  swelled  with  the  inebriating  juice  just 
drained  from  the  bowl,  as  in  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  joyous  intoxication  which  gleam  upon 
features  verging  toward  sottish  drunkenness.  In- 
tellectual beauty  and  physical  grace  have  not 
wholly  departed.  Enough  remains  to  show  the 
perfection  of  the  sober  man,  while  the  senses,  just 
sinking  in  the  cup,  are  struggling  in  their  last 
gasp,  but  so  faintly  that  they  make  no  noise,  for 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  hopelessly  gone.  Rare 
statue  this — a Father  Matthew  in  marble ! for 
I know  not  any  living  apostle  of  temperance  who 
discourses  more  eloquently,  or  argues  more  logi- 
cally, than  this  silent  stone.  Every  spectator 
must  feel  that  drunkenness  is  disgusting  and 
brutal  even  in  its  most  poetical  aspect. 

The  admirers  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm for  his  genius,  have  long  claimed  for 
him  the  habit  of  working  straightforward  from 
the  block — spniting  the  stone,  as  it  were,  into 
shape,  under  the  impulse  of  the  idea  graven  on 
his  mind.  In  some  instances  he  may  have  at- 
tempted this,  which  would  account  for  so  many 
crude  works  from  his  chisel.  Lately,  however, 
accident  has  brought  to  light  many  carious  studies 
of  statues  and  models  in  wax  wdiic  i Ixdonged  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  prove  that  even  his  genius 
was  subjected  to  the  universal  law  of  laborious 
detail,  where  the  end  sought  wa.s  perfection. 

His  last  will  was  characteristic  of  the  man  ; a 
model  of  brevity,  but  a bone  of  contention  among 
his  heirs,  if  they  were  at  all  inclined  to  be  avari- 
cious. “ Lascio  Vanima  a Dioy  e la  mia  roba  at 
pik  prositimi  parenti.''  “ I leave  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  property  to  my  nearest  relations.”  His 
descendants — one  of  whom  is  a painter,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Florentine  Academy — still  occupy 
the  Buonarotti  mansion,  where  they  preserve,  with 
religious  veneration,  many  relics  of  their  distin- 
guished ancestor. 


There  is  a monument  in  Florence— a simple 
slab  of  marble,  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  its 
magnificent  Cathedral — ^which  interests  me  fiir 
more  than  its  mighty  dome  or  other  thefs-d'esuvre 
of  its  material  art.  It  recalls  something  more 
than  the  memory  of  those  that  will  to  themselves 
glory  by  earthly  fanes,  limiting  their  grasp  to  this 
sphere,  which,  if  it  be  the  foundation,  is  equally 
the  grave  of  their  triumphs ; for  it  links  itself 
with  the  the  mind  of  him  who,  though  bom  of 
earth,  measured  heaven  and  hell  in  his  philosophic 
glance ; the  poet,  patriot,  and  theologian,  whose 
genius  has  spread  itself  wherever  human  language 
is  heard,  and  there  is  soul  to  feel  or  thought  to 
comprehend  ; building  himself  a memorial  in  the 
grand  temple  of  universal  humanity,  which  will 
claim  him  for  its  apostle  and  prophet  through  all . 
ages.  This  monument,  so  simple  in  itself,  so 
grand  in  its  associations,  is  the  stone  on  which 
Dante  was  accustomed  to  sit,  during  warm  sum- 
mer evenings,  to  catch  the  cooling  breeze. 

The  historical  souvenirs  of.,  Florence  cluster 
thickest  about  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca.  From 
whichsoever  point  the  city  is  viewed  at  a distance, 
there  are  two  objects,  rising  far  above  all  others, 
that  form  its  most  characteristic  and  conspicuous 
landmarks.  These  are,  the  dome  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, profoundly  grand,  like  the  faith  that  gave  it 
existence,  and  the  stem,  lolly  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  lifted  toward  the  skies  like  the  defying 
arm  of  a giant.  To  view  the  last  in  its  most 
commanding  aspect,  we  should  enter  the  square 
by  the  street  leading  to  the  Post-office,  and  di- 
rectly fronting  t'he  old  palace.  Then  this  huge 
but  harmonious  mass  of  stonework,  so  firmly  root- 
ed to  the  soil,  and  mounting  so  high  toward 
heaven,  with  its  emblazoned  arms  of  the  deceased 
republic,  and  its  giant  statues,  fit  guardians  of  its 
gloomy  portal,  calls  up  vividly  from  out  the  past 
the  turbulent,  but  great  and  free  associations  of 
democratic  Florence ; its  endless  animosities  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  ; its  haughty  aristocracy, 
and  fierce  population ; the  incorporated  crafts  and 
mercenary  soldiery ; its  spasmc^ic  changes  from 
the  rule  of  the  people  to  the  tyranny  of  princes, 
until  the  old  square  is  alive  again  with  the  clang 
of  mailed  men,  the  rivalries  of  artists,  intrigues 
of  politicians,  and  the  shouts  of  its  mercurial 
population. 

In  1298,  scarcely  sixteen  years  after  the  Flor- 
entines had  won  for  themselves  a constitution, 
they  decided  to  build  a City  Hail,  to  accommo- 
date their  magistrates,  and  also  to  support  a belfry 
which  should  be  conspicuous  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  give  the  signal  for  the 
rallying  of  its  democracy.  Arnolfo  di  Sapo  was 
ordered  to  build  the  palace,  but  forbidden  to  place 
I a single  stone  of  its  foundation  Uf>on  the  earth 
that  had  sustained  any  portion  of  the  house  of 
Farinata  di  Uberti,  which  the  people,  in  their 
hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Ghibelline,  had 
razed  to  the  very  dust.  The  architect,  in  conse- 
quence, was  compelled  to  crowd  this  palace  of  the 
people  into  an  irregular,  though  vast  pile,  leaving 
the  place  accursed  by  them  to  be  forever  trodden 
under  their  feet,  in  token  of  their  vengeance. 
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During  the  republir,  this  palace  lodged  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  rJonfaionier,  with  his  eiglit 
priors,  or  assistants,  two  of  whom  haii  charge  of 
each  oPthe  four  quarters  of  the  town.  Their  du- 
ties lasted  two  months,  during  which  time  they 
were  compelled  to  devote  therasclvcs  wholly  to 
the  service  of  the  repubhcy  not  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  palace,  and  receiving  the  motlerate  sal- 
ary of  less  than  one  dollar  and  a half  per  day. 
Although  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  they  were 
it#*  prisoners^  or  at  best  apprenticed  gervants,  axid 
not  allow'cd  any  portion  of  the  liberty  of  which 
they  were  the  chosen  guardians,  until  their  tenns 
of  offirc  had  expired.  Tlxey  ate  in  common,  each 
being  provided  with  two  domrelics,  and  having  at 
their  orders  a secretary,  likewise  coniine*!,  to  re- 
cord their  deliberations.  If  some  such  rule  w ere 
adopted  at  Washington,  we  should  have  less 
**  Buncombe,*’  and  more  busincsK,  among  our 
legislators  Notwithstanding  the  parsimony  of 
the  Florentine  conimouweaUii  towanl  its  officers, 
it  won  for  ilself  the  surname  of  the  Magnificent, 
from  its  great  deeds  in  art  and  war. 

The  principal  hall  of  the  palace  w'as  made  to 
accommodate  at  their  case,  when  they  met  to 
discuss  national  affairs,  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand citirens.  It  was  conslmcted  with  such 
rapidity  that  Savonarola  wms  accustomed  to  say 
that  angels  workcrl  a.<i  masons.  The  Tepiiblic  en- 
joyed its  Btrcmghold  but  for  a brief  period ; for 
thirty  years  later  it  became  the  residence  of  its 
tyrants. 

The  name  of  Savonarola  recalls  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  tragic  event.s  history  has  pre- 
sen'ed.  Savonarola  was  ImrU  in  M 52.  From 
infancy  he  manifosted  an  austere  disposition,  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  connect  with  the 

church.  A vision,  as  later  with  Loyola,  decided 


his  career.  He  was  then  twenly-two  years  of 
age,  and  one  night,  having  dreamed  that  a shower 
of  ice  had  fallen  upon  his  naked  body,  hr  sud- 
denly awokf?  and  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  service  of  (ichI,  who  had  in  this  manner  sig- 
nified the  extinction  in  his  heart  of  the  wann 
passions  of  youth.  The  next  iTiomitig,  without 
informing  hi«  friends  or  even  hb»  parents,  he  l!ed 
from  hts  native  place  to  Bologna,  where  he  tewsk 
the  white  hatiit  of  St.  Dominic.  He  remaiord 
here  for  some  time,  hut  his  talent*  and  devotion 
made  so  slight  an  impression  upon  the  monks, 
ifiat  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Veiiiee 
and  Feirara,  they  drove  him  with  a number  of 
others  from  the  convent,  as  being  so  many  use- 
less! mouths.  Savonarobi  came  to  Florence,  w lu're 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  preach  during  IhpiU 
nt  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  His  eloqucmce. 
if  he  then  possessed  any,  made  so  little  iuipres- 
sion  that  hv  began  hims^df  to  doubt  of  the  Icffiti- 
niacy  of  his  call  for  a dirine  mission.  He  ihen 
retired  into  a convent  in  Lombardy^  where  be 
applied  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  until  he  was  recalled  to  Flon  nee  by 
Ixirenzo  dc  Me«hc5a. 

The  time  which  he  had  passed  in  Ttliremcnt 
had  been  so  well  spent  in  study  that  Ihr  uue 
depth  and  power  of  bis  genius  sfK'cdi^y  tM'gjn 
to  manifest  tbemficlvCs.  His  diy  nesa  of  niaii.ncT 
and  rigidity  of  gesture  had  disappeared  The 
first  essays  of  his  eloquence  were  so  enthusias- 
1 tea lly  received,  lliat  the  belief  that  he  was  cho- 
sen of  Oml  as  his  mouthpiece  to  his  pcoyifr  again 
move*!  within  him.  The  times  were  ripe  (or  a 
propliet.  At  the  head  of  the  church  was  a 
the  parent  of  «o  many  chihlrcn,  that  he  was  nick- 
named the  (hthcr  of  his  people.  Religion  had 
liecome  a cloak  for  all  manner  of  debauchery. 
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while  Italy  was  rent  in  pieces  by  the  violence  of 
its  factions.  Then 'Savonarola,  as  if  foreseeing 
the  reformer  of  Germany  who  was  soon  to  arise, 
boldly  asserted  that  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
was  about  to  be  cleansed  from  its  pollutions; 
that  Italy  would  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  that 
these  events  would  be  accomplished  previous  to 
his  death,  which  would  take  place  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  century.  It  was  then  1490.  The 
boldness  of  these  predictions,  the  apparent  prox- 
imity of  their  fulfillment,  joined  to  the  imposing 
oratory  of  the  preacher,  struck  awe  into  the  hearts 
of  his  audience.  Luther  fulfilled  his  first  pro- 
phecy— the  Medici  and  Borgias  the  second ; as 
for  the  third,  we  shall  see  in  what  manner  it  was 
accomplished. 

Savonarola  continued  to  preach  and  prophesy 
with  such  effect,  that  no  church  in  Florence,  not 
even  the  Duomo,  which  of  itself  could  contain 
the  population  of  a city,  was  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  hold  1^  audience.  He  was  compelled 
to  divide  them,  as  has  done  an  equally  eloquent 
clergyman  of  Rome  of  our  day,  the  Father  Ven- 
tura, into  classes  according  to  their  sex  or  age, 
devoting  separate  days  to  men  and  to  women  and 
even  to  children.  So  rapidly  did  his  reputation 
for  sanctity  augment,  th^  he  could  not  pass  to 
and  from  his  convent  to  the  church  without  a 
guard  to  clear  a passage  through  the  dense  masses 
of  people  that  struggled  to  kiss  his  robe  and  re- 
ceive ^ blessing. 

This  devotion  dispelled  any  doubts  which  might 
have  still  haunted  him  of  his  being  the  chosen 
oracle  of  the  Almighty.  Henceforth  all  timidity 
and  hesitation  were  banished,  and  he  assumed 
the  inflexible  tone  of  severity  and  denunciation 
which,  in  being  consistent  with  his  supposed 
mission,  was  also  most  natural  to  his  character. 
No  rank  intimidated  or  ecclesiastical  authority 
awed  him.  He  was  the  direct  messenger  from 
God,  and  therefore  bound  to  speak  the  words  of 
sober  truth  with  equal  freedom  to  man,  prince  or 
pope.  Had  his  mind  been  tempered  with  the 
sound  reason  that  guided  the  German  reformers, 
the  energy  and  courage  that  was  common  to 
both,  would  have  made  of  him  a Calvin  for  Italy. 
But  his  ardent  temperament,  characteristic  of  his 
race  and  the  mainspring  of  his  influence  over  a 
nation  more  prone  to  feel  than  to  reasqp,  urged 
him  on  from  one  step  to  another  until  in  his  en- 
thusiasm he  believed  himself  superior  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  accountable  only  to  Him 
whose  agent  he  assumed  to  be.  His  pride,  how- 
ever, was  based  upon  the  unyielding  strength 
of  moral  right,  and  his  energies  directed  solely 
toward  the  reformation  and  freedom  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

In  1490  he  was  nominated  Prior  of  the  Con- 
vent of  Saint  Mark.  It  had  been  the  custom 
with  his  predecessors  on  the  occasion  of  their 
elevation  to  this  dignity,  to  present  their  homage 
to  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  as  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  to  beseech  him  to  grant 
to  their  order  his  powerful  protection.  Savon- 
arola was  too  zealous  a republican  to  recognize 
an  authority  which  he  considered  as  usurped,  be- 
VoL.  VIII.— No.  48.— a B 
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cause  not  founded  upon  the  suflErages  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  refused  to  go.  His  friends  with  politic 
zeal  sought  to  persuade  him.  Even  the  haughty 
Medician  prince  employed  artifice  and  courtei^ 
to  induce  him  to  take  a step  which,  if  omitted,  he 
felt  would  wound  both  his  pride  and  popularity. 
Savonarola  gave  one  answer  to  all:  ‘*He  was 
Prior  of  God  and  not  of  Lorenzo.  He  had  there- 
fore nothing  more  to  expect  from  him  than  had 
the  meanest  citizen.” 

Until  this  opposition,  Lorenzo  had  ruled  su- 
preme in  Florence  since  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi.  He  could  neither  overcome  nor  forgive 
the  obstinacy  of  Savonarola.  The  poor  monk 
had  become  as  powerful  as  the  sovereign  prince. 
He  sought  to  interrupt  his  sermons  by  a threat 
conveyed  through  five  of  the  principal  citizens. 
The  rejoinder  was  a discourse  more  violent  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
he  announced  to  the  people  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
as  nigh  at  hand. 

The  austerity  of  Savonarola  was  not  confined 
to  his  political  and  religious  principles.  Equally 
republican  in  his  manners,  he  applied  the  stirring 
notes  of  his  eloquence  and  the  force  of  his  ex- 
ample to  awaken  the  people  from  the  excessive 
luxury  and  sensual  pleasures  into  which  the  li- 
centiousness and  extravagance  of  the  Medici  had 
plunged  them.  Florence  had  become  another 
Capua.  Its  new  princes  in  establishing  their 
power  had  corrupted  its  citizens.  Gold  and 
amusements  had  l^en  lavished  upon  them,  until 
the  Spartan  spirit  had  been  extinguished,  and  the 
erotic  morals  and  depraved  taste  of  degenerate 
Athens  awakened  instead.  Savonarola  laid  the 
axe  with  bold  strokes  to  the  evil  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. Its  root  was  to  be  drawn  out  into  full 
daylight  and  consumed  in  the  flames.  He  chose 
the  season  of  Lent  to  commence  his  crusade 
against  the  debasing  superfluities  of  social  life. 
Never  was  his  eloquence  more  eflective.  Flo- 
rence brought  out  its  stores  of  licentious  litera- 
ture, its  obscene  paintings  and  disgraceful  sta- 
tues, its  laces,  jewels,  velvets  and  golden  habits, 
the  treasures  of  its  pride  and  sensuality,  and 
heaped  them  together  in  the  public  squares.  Even 
Fra  Bartolomeo  contributed  the  instruments  of 
his  art,  which  until  then  he  had  employed  in  pan- 
dering to  the  vicious  caprices  of  his  countrymen, 
threw  them  upon  the  pile,  and  vowed  before  God 
henceforth  to  apply  his  genius  solely  to  his  ser- 
vice. How  faithfully  he  kept  his  oath,  the  chaste 
and  spiritual  productions  of  his  pencil,  now  alone 
to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  and  churches  of  Flo- 
rence, sufficiently  attest.  His  fame  and  his 
works  were  alike  purified  by  fire.  Savonarola, 
followed  by  a crowd  of  women  and  children 
chanting  the  praises  of  Almighty  God,  left  the 
Duomo,^  and  marched  in  triumph  from  pile  to 
pile  applying  the  torch  to  each,  until  nothing  was 
left  of  the  wealth  and  art  there  garnered  for  de- 
struction but  ashes,  which  the  winds  soon  scat- 
tered to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  Daily  these 
sacrifices  of  vanity  and  lust  were  renewed  until 
luxury  trembled  for  her  existence;  but,  like  all 
unnatural  and  violent  excitements,  the  enthusi- 
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asm  soon  passed  away  without  other  permanent 
impression  than  as  a memorial  of  the  extraordi- 
nary ability  of  the  monk  in  causing  the  public 
mind  to  vibrate  for  a while  in  unison  with  his 
own. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  prediction  of  Sa- 
vonarola, Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  found  himself 
on  his  death-bed.  This  was  the  9th  of  April, 
1492.  Then  the  prince  recalled  to  mind  the  Prior 
of  Saint  Mark,  who  had  so  boldly  defied  his  power 
and  so  truly  foretold  his  end.  From  him  only 
would  he  receive  absolution.  The  monk  this 
time  obeyed  his  summons,  but  not  more  prompt- 
ly than  he  would  have  hastened  to  the  bed-side 
of  the  humblest  sinner  of  Florence  that  solicited 
extreme  unction  from  his  hands.  The  dying  Lo- 
renzo dislurdened  his  conscience  by  a long  cata- 
logue of  deeds,  known  and  unkncfwn,  for  which 
he  would  have  in  vain-sought  for  a warrant  in 
the  word  of  God.  Savonarola  promised  him  ab- 
solution upon  three  conditions.  “ Name  them,” 
demanded  the  prince,  grasping  eagerly  at  stipu- 
latioiis  appprently  so  much  lighter  than  he  liid 
reason  to  expect. 

“ The  first,”  said  his  confessor,  “ is  that  you 
acknowledge  a full  and  firm  faith  in  your  Crea- 
tor.” 

“ I do,”  quickly  answered  Lorenzo. 

**  The  second  is,  that  you  restore,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  property  that  you  have  wrongfully  ac- 
iquired.” 

After  a momentary  hesitation,  Lorenzo  replied, 
^‘This  is  right;  I will  do  it.” 

“ The  third  is,  that  you  render  back  to  Florence 
her  liberty.'” 

” As  to  that,  never,”  said  the  d3ring  man ; ” I 

would  sooner  be  d d.”  Lorenzo  turned  his 

back  toward  the  monk,  without  uttering  another 
word,  and  died  a few  hours  after. 

This  event  augmented  if  possible  the  prophetic 
reputation  of  Savonarola.  Other  causes  contrib- 
^ied  also  to  increase  his  influence.  The  evils 
which  he  had  prophesied  were  in  store  for  Italy, 
began  now  to  assume  so  lowering  an  aspect  as 
to  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  most  incredulous. 
Roderick  Borgia  was  made  pope.  Charles  VIII. 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, regarded  Florence  with  no  friendly  eye. 
Savonarola  was  deputed  to  meet  him.  He  ap- 
proached the  unscrupulous  King  of  France,  less 
as  an  embassador  than  as  a prophet,  predicting 
to  him  victory  if  he  restored  the  ancient  liberties 
of  Florence,  defeat  and  disgrace  should  he  con- 
firm its  yoke.  The  descendant  of  Saint  Louis 
paid  slight  regard  to  one  he  regarded  as  a fanatic 
intermeddling  with  matters  of  public  politw.  Flo- 
rence was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  and  he  did 
not  leave  it  until  the  decree  which  sequestered 
Ihe  property  of  the  Medici  and  placed  their  heads 
at  a price,  was  annulled.  The  monk  was  again 
right.  In  less  than  a year  Charles  VIIL,  with 
aword  in  hand,  was  forced  to  open  for  himself  a 
bloody  and  disgraceful  road  back  to  his  own  king- 
dom. 

The  fall  of  Peter  de  Medicis  placed,  as  it  were, 
Ibe  civil  power  wholly  into  the  hands  of  Savon- 


arola. He  received  the  commission  to  prepare  m 
constitution.  Then  it  was  that  his  democratic 
ideas  became  fully  apparent.  He  established  his 
new  system  of  government  upon  the  most  liberal 
and  popular  basis  that  had  as  yet  been  presented 
to  the  citizens.  The  grand  principle  was  that  of 
choice  by  the  entire  people  for  all  offices  of  trust 
or  honor.  The  citizens  elected  delegates  who 
represented  their  views  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, for  the  accommodation  of  which,  Savonarola 
caused  to  be  built  the  famous  hall  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  accom- 
modate a thousand  representatives. 

Successful  at  home  in  all  his  measure*,  tri- 
umphing over  the  court  of  France,  and  showing 
himself  no  mean  antagonist  of  even  distant  En- 
gland, the  fearless  monk  prepared  to  enter  the 
lists  against  that  colossus  of  evil,  Alexander  VI., 
who  then  disgraced  the  papal  throne  by  an  ex- 
ample of  crime  and  debauchery  which  revived  the 
recollections  of  the  most  scandalous  eras  of  hea- 
then Rome.  The  resistless  tones  of  bis  elo- 
quence reached  the  Vatican.  The  pope,  unable 
to  gainsay  the  charges  of  his  accuser,  thought  to 
silence  him  by  the  usual  weapons  of  papacy.  He 
fulminated  a bull  in  which  he  retorted  upon  Sa- 
vonarola the  charge  of  heresy,  and  forbade  him  to 
preach.  Savonarola  eluded  the  injunction  by 
bringing  forward  Dominic  Benvicini,  a disciple, 
who  had  sufficient  ability  and  courage  to  fill  his  pul- 
pit and  use  his  weapons.  But  the  master  was  not 
of  a temper  to  remain  long  silent.  His  reason  and 
his  cause  soon  divorced  him  from  the  mystic  in- 
fluence the  Church  of  Rome  holds  over  all  her 
followers,  or,  more  justly  speaking,  he  found  a 
refuge  amid  her  subtle  doctrines  for  his  ecclesi- 
astical rebellion.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
Pelagius,  that  an  unjust  excommunication  was 
without  efficacy,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  need 
of  absolution  from  the  interdiction  of  Alexander 
VI.  Accordingly  on  Christmas,  1497.  he  reas- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  asserted  that  Christ  had 
inspired  him  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  mandate 
of  the  pope,  on  account  of  the  criminality  of  its 
author.  Thenceforward  he  continued  to  preach 
against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  with  increas- 
ing energy  and  license.  He  had  now  attained 
the  height  of  his  influence.  The  people  no  longer 
regarded  him  simply  with  the  veneration  due  a 
prophet,  but  exalted  him  to  the  rank  of  a new 
Messiah,  and  knelt  in  awe  a.s  often  as  be  passed 
througli  their  midst.  His  mien,  however,  became 
sad  and  humble  like  that  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
Perhaps  while  a consciousness  of  bis  approach- 
ing fate  stirred  within  him,  he  mourned  more  for 
his  country  than  for  himself. 

A second  and  more  formidable  brief  wa«  for- 
warded from  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  threatened 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  Florentines  with- 
in the  pontifical  territory,  and  to  put  the  lepublic 
under  interdict,  and  to  declare  her  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  enemy  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
if  the  magistrates  did  not  silence  the  contuma- 
cious monk.  This  threat  was  the  more  emphatic 
as  Ciesar  Borgia  was  in  their  neighborhood  with 
a powerful  military  force.  Accordingly  they 
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bowed  before  the  coming  storm,  and  passed  the 
order  for  Savonarola  to  suspend  his  sermons. 
He  obeyed  without  demur,  because  resistance 
would  have  been  to  infringe  the  laws  which  he 
had  himself  prepared  for  the  republic.  In  his 
valedictory  discourse  he  took  a feeling  farewell 
of  his  beloved  auditory.  But  Alexander  VI., 
not  content  with  his  silence,  sought  to  root  out 
his  influence  and  principles,  by  sending  to  All  his 
pulpit  a preacher  from  Home,  of  great  reputation 
and  devoted  to  his  interests  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  he  attempted  to  be  heard.  The 
moderation  of  Savonarola  was  not  imitated  by 
his  followers.  From  zeal  they  soon  passed  into 
folly.  Florence  became  one  field  of  fanatical  ex- 
citement. To  his  other  high  claims  upon  the 
love  and  devotion  of  the  people,  Savonarola  now 
added  that  of  a martyr  for  truth.  Reason  lost 
all  weight  in  the  spiritual  conflict,  and  the  super- 
natural began  to  mingle  in  the  strife.  There 
were  tales  of  visions;  rumors  of  miracles  and 
prop’iesies  that  were  fast  being  realized.  The 
zeal  of  the  votaries  of  Savonarola,  which  he  was 
unable  either  to  check  or  guide,  drew  him  into  a 
vortex  of  absurdity,  which  the  sincerity  of  all 
parties  alone  saved  from  becoming  blasphemy. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  claim  for  Savonarola  the 
power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  offered  to  put  him 
to  the  test  on  a corpse  in  the  vaults  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

This  was  not  long  on  its  way  to  the  ears  of 
Frapeis  do  Pouille,  his  reverend  opponent  from 
Rome,  a man  of  equal  determination  and  greater 
fanaticism.  More  than  this,  he  was  ready  to  die 
for  his  cause,  provided  that  his  death  could  in- 
sure its  triumph.  He  answered  the  vague  ru- 
mors of  the  supernatural  powers  of  Savonarola 
by  a formal  challenge  to  enter  jointly  with  him 
a fiery  furnace,  in  the  face  of  all  the  people,  and 
leave  to  God  the  recognition  of  his  elected  serv- 
ant by  preserving  him  unharmed  amid  the  flames. 
The  Brother  Francis  was  not  deluded  by  an  ex- 
aggerated  religious  faith,  for  he  made  this  pro- 
position simply  to  tempt  Savonarola  to  a proof  of 
mutual  inspiration,  which  he  well  knew  must  end 
in  the  destruction  of  both.  His  object  was  to  de- 
• stroy  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Church 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  thus  save  a 
multitude  of  souls  from  being  led  further  astray 
on  the  road  to  eternal  perdition. 

Savonarola  was  not,  however,  to  be  duped  either 
by  his  own  claims  to  inspiration,  or  the  artifice 
of  his  rival  in  so  strange  a proposition.  He  had 
proposed  no  trial  himself.  There  was  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  he  should  accept  one.  But 
when  the  tide  of  religious  phrensy  begins  to  rise 
no  mortal  can  assign  its  limits.  What  the  mas- 
ter declined  to  accept,  the  disciple  eagerly  rushed 
to  seize.  His  old  substitute  in  the  pulpit.  Brother 
Dominic  Benvicini,  confident  in  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  the  Almighty,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility announced  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
trial  of  fire.  This  devotion  was  not  at  all  wel- 
come to  the  Brother  Francis.  It  was  the  princi- 
pal whose  life  he  balanced  with  his  own,  and 
not  that  of  a second,  with  whom  to  have  died 


would  have  cost  him  the  coveted  triumph  of  his 
sacrifice. 

The  feverish  agitation  of  the  public  mind  kept 
pace  with  these  strange  events.  Florence  liter- 
ally went  mad.  The  magistrates  who  would  will- 
ingly have  stopped  the  increasing  folly,  discov- 
ered that  their  sole  resource  was  to  guide,  for  it 
was  too  late  to  arrest  the  scandals.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  Brother  Francis  refused  to 
immolate  himself  with  other  than  Savonarola,  two 
Franciscans,  Nicolas  de  Pilly  and  Andrew  de 
Rondinelli,  volunteered  to  take  his  place.  The 
parts  in  this  anomalous  duel  were  now  filled,  and 
the  people  waited  for  the  termination  of  the  un- 
holy contest  in  a state  of  excitement  that  would 
brook  no  disappointment.  To  have  removed  the 
principals  from  the  city  would  have  exposed  it  to 
a fearful  tumult.  The  anxiety  of  the  populace  to 
behold  so  extraordinary  and  terrible  a spectacle 
was  not  alone  that  vulgar  curiosity  which  finds  its 
daintiest  nutriment  in  sights  of  mortal  agony,  but 
‘t  was  allied  to  tin  mys'-erious  and  -he  supernatu- 
ral ; for  though  there  were  doubtless  many  scoff- 
ers, there  were  fewer  hearts  that  did  not  beat 
tremulously  with  vague  hope  or  expectation  of  an 
exhibition  of  divine  intervention,  unknown  in  the 
history  of  man  since  the  days  of  the  prophet  Dan- 
iel. The  most  incredulous  minds  could  not  have 
been  indifferent  to  a sight  which  was  shortly  to 
test  the  exact  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  par- 
able of  the  mustard  seed.  Even  in  our  own  age, 
we  have  seen  those  who  believed  in  the  literal  . 
power  of  removing  mountains  by  faith  alone.  If 
the  mountains  did  not  cast  themselves  into  the 
sea  at  their  bidding,  it  was  owing  solely  to  the 
deadness  of  their  faith.  Here  was  to  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  rival  faith,  sincere  on  both  sides,  which 
was  to  do  more  than  cast  mountains  into  the  sea. 

It  was  to  triumph  over  the  most  destructive  ele- 
ment known  to  man,  and  convert  the  flames  of  a 
furnace  into  garments  of  celestial  glory. 

The  authorities  of  Florence,  by  undertaking  to 
control  this  strange  business,  lent  to  it,  though 
unwillingly,  the  august  sanction  of  their  official 
position.  It  was  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
state.  Dominic  Benvicini  on  the  part  of  Savon- 
arola, and  Andrew  Rondinelli,  who  to  obtain  the 
preference  over  his  brother  monk,  Nicolas  de 
Pilly,  proved  that  he  had  anticipated  him  in  his 
offer  to  represent  Francis  dc  Pouille,  were  the 
chosen  champions.  A committee  of  the  citizeas; 
were  elected  to  decide  upon  the  day  and  pfeoe. 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  They, 
fixed  upon  the  7th  of  April,*  1498,  on  a spot  con- 
tiguous to  the  Palace  of  the  People  in  what  is. 
now  the  square  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Although  several  days  were  yet  to  elapse  pre- 
vious to  the  trial,  the  people  crowded  the  squaio 
in  such  masses  that  it  was  impossible  to- erect 
the  furnace  until  by  the  aid  of  numerous  troops 
a sufficient  space  was  kept  clear  for  the  work  to 
proceed. 

The  portico  of  the  Lanzi,  on  the  light  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  so  famed  L'^r  its  graceful  pro- 
portions and  the  ancient  and  modem  statuary^  it 
shelters,  cmnprising  the  Judit  *.  of  DonateHty  tho 
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Perseus  of  Benevenuto,  .and  the  Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines by  John  of  Bologne,  all  worthy  of  their  po- 
sition close  by  the  David  of  Michael  Angelo,  was 
divided  into  two  compartments  for  the  rival  cler- 
gymen and  their  respective  partisans ; for  friends 
they  could  not  be  called  who  would  stimulate 
them  to  such  an  act.  In  front,  at  the  distance 
of  a few  rods,  a wooden  scafibld  was  erected  of 
twenty- four  feet  in  length,  ten  in  width,  and  five 
in  height.  Upon  this  scafifold  was  piled  dry  fag- 
ots, pine  knots,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
so  arranged  as  to  leave  two  separate  passages 
or  corridors,  the  entire  length  of  the  platform. 
Through  these,  encircled  by  the  fiames,  in  plain 
daylight,  so  that  the  spectators  could  see  them 
enter  at  one  end  and  walk  out  unscathed  by  the 
fire  at  the  other,  provided  their  faith  made  them 
as  incombustible  as  asbestos,  the  two  reverend 
fanatics  were  to  pass.  The  preparations  were  all 
in  earnest ; the  fires  were  to  be  as  fierce  as  the 
most  inflammable  substances  could  render  them ; 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  arrange  a false  mir- 
acle, or  to  spare  either  candidate  from  an  equal 
test  of  the  fieiy  ordeal. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Savonarola  called  upon 
all  his  proselytes  to  assist  at  a solemn  mass. 
The  Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  quietly  took 
their  places  in  the  stall  provided  for  them  with- 
out any  public  ceremony,  as  coolly  and  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  assembling  for  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary offices  of  their  religion.  The  mass  ended, 
Savonarola,  instead  of  replacing  the  host  in  its 
tabernacle,  kept  it  in  his  band,  and,  leaving  the 
church,  advanced  toward  the  place  of  trial.  He 
was  followed  by  all  the  monks  of  his  convent, 
chanting  hymns,  and  a vast  crowd  of  citizens 
who  favored  his  cause ; the  most  ardent  of  whom, 
so  confident  were  they  of  a miracle  in  favor  of 
their  champion,  carried  themselves  the  torches 
with  which  to  fire  the  pile.  Dominic  walked 
with  them,  the  most  confident  of  all,  smiling  and 
often  kissing  the  feet  of  a crucifix  which  he  held 
in  his  hands. 

There  was  not  an  eye  in  Florence  on  that  day 
that  did  not  seek  to  rest  upon  the  scaffold.  Not 
only  the  square  and  streets  wqre  crowded  to  re- 
pletion, but  the  balconies  and  roofs  of  houses, 
and  even  the  distant  platform  of  the  Campanile, 
the  towers  of  the  Bargello,  and  the  roof  of  the 
Duomo  were  encumbered  with  spectators.  Well 
they  might  be,  for  it  was  a sight  not  likely  to  he 
seen  twice  on  earth. 

Dominic  Benvicini  stepped  forward  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  furnace. 
There  was  a hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. It  is  possible  that  they  were  appalled  by 
the  steadfast  assurance  of  Dominic,  and  sought  for 
some  subterfuge  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  defiance.  They  charged  their  op- 
ponents with  sorcery,  and  protecting  themselves 
by  charms  and  talismans.  To  disprove  these  ac- 
cusations, Dominic  allowed  himself  to  be  exam- 
ined by  physicians,  threw  off  his  clothes,  reclad 
himself  with  those  furnished  by  the  judges,  and 
again  asked  Andrew  Rondinelli  if  he  were  ready. 
Obliged  now  to  leave  his  stall,  he  came  forwa^ 


as  if  prepared  to  make  the  trial,  when  glancing 
at  his  adversary,  he  stopped  abruptly  and  refused 
to  go  further.  At  that  moment  Savonarola  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dominic  the  host.  Ron* 
dinelli  exclaimed  that  it  would  be  a sacrilege  to 
expose  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  to  be 
burned.  Besides,  if  Dominic  should  escape,  the 
miracle  would  not  be  conclusive,  since  it  w'as  not 
the  rebel  monk,  but  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God 
that  was  spared  by  the  flames.  He  declared, 
in  consequence,  that,  unless  the  Dommican  re- 
nounced this  supernatural  aid,  he  would  renounce 
the  proof. 

Savonarola  insisted  upon  the  presence  of  the 
host.  Rondinelli  refuel  to  yield  his  position. 
Both  parties  engaged  in  a warm  and  fruitless  ar- 
gument which  lasted  four  hours.  In  the  mean- 
while the  spectators,  who  were  exposed  to  a burn- 
ing sun,  grew  impatient,  and  loudly  manifested 
their  displeasure  at  the  delay.  They  had  come 
to  see  others  burned,  and  not  to  be  burned  them- 
selves. To  put  an  end  to  the  tumult  and  stiile, 
Dominic  Benvicini  said  that  he  would  give  up 
the  host,  and  make  the  trial  with  a simple  cruci- 
fix. No  objections  could  be  alleged  to  this,  as 
the  crucifix  was  only  the  image  and  not  the  real 
presence  of  the  Saviour.  Once  again  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  trial  was  about  to  commence. 
The  people  forgot  their  fatigue,  and  as  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  infatuated  monks  as  if  they  had  been 
awaiting  the  entrance  on  a stage  of  some  favorite 
actors. 

Every  avenue  of  escape  from  the  fiery  ^roof 
seemed  now  closed  to  both  parties.  They  started 
together,  but  at  the  same  instant,  as  if  heaven 
had  forborne  to  the  latest  moment  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  folly  of  men  would  go,  a violent  storm 
which  had  been  gathering  unseen,  burst  over  the 
city  and  deluged  it  with  rain.  The  fire  was  in- 
stantly extinguished.  In  vain  they  applied  fresh 
torches  and  brought  fire  and  inflammable  sub- 
stances from  the  neighboring  houses.  Torrents 
of  water  continued  to  fall  and  put  out  the  flames. 
There  was  more  to  fear  from  a deluge  than  a om- 
flagration. 

The  spectators,  who  had  been  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  now  vented  theti* 
rage  at  their  disappointment  upon  the  parties* 
accusing  them  both  of  having  conjured  up  the 
storm.  They,  in  their  turn,  retorted  upon  each 
other  the  same  accusation.  The  multitude  be- 
gan to  look  upon  them  as  charlatans  who  bad 
played  them  a dirty  trick.  Notwithstanding 
the  rain  which  continued  to  fall,  no  one  would 
obey  the  order  of  the  magistrates  to  retire  to 
their  homes.  They  continued  their  menacing 
outcries,  and  threatened  a serious  disturbance. 
A guard  was  given  to  the  two  adversaries  to  in- 
sure their  safety  to  their  respective  convents. 
Savonarola  escaped  violence  by  holding  aloft  the 
holy  sacrament,  but  Rondinelli  was  saluted  with 
a shower  of  stones,  and  cries  of  rage  and  con- 
tempt. He  finally  reached  lus  sanctuary  half- 
muidered,  and  with  his  clothes  tom  into  shreds. 

The  people  that  had  so  lately  exalted  Savona- 
rola to  a level  with  Divinity,  in  their  desire  to 
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ome  SaTonarola,  Silvester  Maruffi,  and  Dominic 
Benvicini,  the  disciple,  faithful  in  death,  as  he 
had  been  through  life,  to  his  master. 

This  time  there  was  no  disappointment.  The 
lire  burned  fiercely,  and  human  nerves  crackled 
and  snapped  in  the  fiames.  But  the  spirit  tri- 
umphed over  the  fiesh.  Hymns  of  praise  arose 
amidst  the  smoke,  and  bore  toward  heaven  the 
evidence  of  a faith  which  took  no  heed  of  bodily 
anguish  in  the  superior  consciousness  of  ap- 
proaching celestial  joys.  Savonarola,  with  his  eyes 
turned  toward  heaven,  expired  without  a groan. 

He  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  populace  re- 
pented them  of  their  sacrifice.  His  enemies  con- 
tinued to  blacken  his  fame  as  they  had  calumni- 
ated his  life.  But  the  people  missed  their  bene- 
factor and  counselor.  They  could  not  recall  their 
victim,  but  they  could  honor  his  memory.  Each 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  place 
of  his  s€;ailbld  was  found  strewn  with  flowers  by 
invisible  hands.  It  was  said  that  angels  thus 
celebrated  the  fete  of  the  martyr.  This  tribute 
continued  to  augment  yearly,  reviving  the  mem- 
ory of  the  liberal  principles  and  austere  morality 
of  Savonarola,  until  it  led  to  renewed  religious 
commotions.  The  supreme  power  had  returned 
to  the  Medici.  Cosmo  I.  was  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  this  pretext  for  popular  demonstrations, 
but  he  dared  not  encounter  openly  the  public 
sympathies.  He  employed  art.  Amraanato  was 
ordered  to  erect  a fountain  on  the  site.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  the  colossal  statue  in  marble 
of  Neptune  with  his  pigmy  steeds,  which  has 
through  the  succeeding  centuries  continued  to 
pour  its  limpid  stream  upon  the  spot  so  indelibly 
stained  by  fire. 

A strange  event  happened  some  fifteen  years 
ago  to  one  of  the  bronze  figures  of  the  size  of 
life  which  adorn  the  edge  of  the  basin.  For  two 
months  it  was  missed,  and  not  the  slightest  clew 
could  be  obtained  to  the  cause  of  its  disappear- 
ance. At  last  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  been 
stolen  during  the  night  by  an  English  amateur, 
but  the  means  which  enabled  him  so  adroitly  to 
carry  without  detection,  from  a public  square, 
a statue  weighing  one  ton,  remained  as  great  an 
enigma  as  ever. 

Opposite  the  fountain  is  the  post-office,  and 
over  the  windows  of  delivery  is  an  antique  pro- 
jecting roof  or  porch  of  wood,  unsupported  by 
columns,  and  which  looks  momentarily  as  if 
about  to  tumble  upon  the  heads  of  the  letter- 
seekers  beneath.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  it 
did,  for  it  dates  back  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
and  was  made  by  the  compulsory  labor  of  the 
enemies  of  Florence,  whose  spirits  doubtless,  even 
at  this  interval,  would  be  rejoiced  to  grind  the  de- 
scendants of  their  conquerors  into  dust,  in  re- 
venge for  the  brutality  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. They  were  Pisans,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  that  had  been  taken  prisoners  at 
Gallotto,  where  one  thousand  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  conducted  to  Florence  in 
forty-two  carts.  At  the  gates  they  were  igno- 
miniously  taxed  a shilling  a head,  the  duty  levied 


on  cattle.  Afterward  they  were  drawn  in  tri- 
umph, with  trumpets  sounding,  through  the  dty, 
and  forced  to  descend  in  the  square  of  the  public 
palace  and  kiss  the  statue  of  Marsocco,  the  lion 
emblem  of  the  city,  as  they  defiled  in  its  rear. 
Two  of  the  prisoners,  unable  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliation, strangled  themselves  with  their  chains. 
The  others  were  required  to  build  the  shelter 
mentioned  above,  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  Roof  of  the  Pisans. 


ELEPHANT  HUNTING  IN  CEYLON. 

A TAMED  elephant,  imprisoned  in  a menag- 
erie, and  compelled  to  go  through  his  sm^ 
round  of  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  any  body 
who  will  pay  the  required  quarter  of  a dollar,  is 
a stupid  looking  beast  enough.  He  seems  a 
mountain  of  flesh,  covered  with  a loose  and  very 
ill-fitting  skin.  His  great  clumsy  legs  look  like 
those  of  a gouty  alderman  doing  penance  for  a 
course  of  “ tea-table”  orgies.  He  writhes  his 
huge  trunk  about  with  an  air  of  hopeless  imbe- 
cility. All  his  intellectual  energies  seem  con- 
centrated upon  the  feat  of  conveying  the  apples 
and  nuts,  doled  out  to  him  by  the  gaping  urchins 
around,  into  a shapeless  chasm  wliich  is  supposed 
to  do  duty  for  a mouth.  A very  different  animal 
is  that  same  elephant  in  his  native  haunts.  There 
he  is  the  keenest,  wariest,  and  most  cunning  of 
beasts.  The  shar])  little  eye  is  lighted  up  with  cun- 
ning ; the  ponderous  cars  arc  alive  to  the  faintest 
sound  ; that  long  swaying  trunk,  as  the  organ  of 
smell,  has  a subtlety  and  delicacy  unmatched  by 
the  keenest  dog  that  ever  tracked  game.  He  has, 
moreover,  a courage,  and,  when  irritated,  a fero- 
city surpassed  by  no  other  animal,  so  that  he 
needs  to  be  a bold  and  wary  hunter  who  would 
attack  him  in  his  native  haunts.  It  is  only  since 
man  has  learned  to  avail  himself  of  that  wonder- 
ful powder  the  invention  of  which  Milton  ascribes 
to  the  rebel  angels,  that  he  has  been  able  to  c<^ 
with  the  elephant  upon  terms  of  superiority. 

We  speak  particularly  of  the  elephant  of  Cey- 
lon, as  distinguished  from  his  African  kindr^, 
with  whom  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming  has  made  us 
so  well  acquainted.  We  confess  to  having  read 
the  hunting  adventures  of  that  truculent  Nimrod, 
with  no  very  great  admiration  for  either  him  or 
his  achievements.  His  hunting  was  little  better 
than  butchery.  Mounted  upon  a horse  whose 
speed  enabled  him  to  keep  out  of  the  elepliant's 
way,  he  fired  volley  after  volley  into  his  prey, 
till  it  sank  down  exhausted  by  sheer  loss  of  blood. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  miss  so  huge  a mark ; 
or  if  a bullet  did  chance  to  miss,  it  was  but  so 
much  powder  and  lead  wasted,  putting  in  no 
jeopardy  the  hunter,  whose  safety  depended  in 
nowise  upon  the  steadiness  of  his  nerves  or  the 
accuracy  of  his  aim. 

A hunter  of  quite  a different  stamp  is  Mr.  Baker, 
from  whose  entertaining  work,  “ The  Rifle  and 
the  Hound  in  Ceylon,”  we  propose  to  extract 
material  for  an  article.  His  pleasure  in  hunting 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  death  of  the  animal, 
as  from  the  skill  and  courage  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter.  He  would  give  the  animal 
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fair  play.  He  would  scorn  to  shoot  at  his  legs, 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  bone,  and  thereby 
disabling  him.  His  delight  is  to  pop  him  od*  with 
a single  bullet,  at  a long  shot  of  some  hundreds 
of  yards  ; or  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  stop 
him  in  mid  charge,  when  within  a half  dozen 
paces,  by  sending  a four-ounce  ball  crashing 
through  his  brain  ; then,  should  the  hunter's 
nerves  shake,  his  aim  fail,  or  his  ride  miss  lire, 
the  next  moment  would  see  him  trampled  into  a 
shapeless  mass  beneath  the  elephant's  great  feet. 
In  such  a case  as  this,  the  hunter's  excitement 
arises  so  much  more  from  the  exercise  of  his  own 
skill  and  courage  than  from  a savage  delight  in 
the  death  of  his  victim,  that,  though  no  sportsman 
ourselves,  and  having  no  special  admiration  for 
sporting,  we  can  not  avoid  sympathizing  with  the 
bold  hunter. 

The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  not  as  extensively 
engaged  in  the  “ ivory  business”  as  those  of  Af- 
rica. Instead  of  the  long  tusks  which  ornament 
the  latter,  the  former  have  merely  “ grubbers,” 
three  or  four  inches  long,  which  are  not  consid- 
ered worth  the  trouble  of  extracting.  Like  most 
wild  beasts  in  tropical  countries  they  avoid  the 
sun,  and  feed  mainly  in  the  night,  spending  the 
hot  part  of  the  day  in  the  impenetrable  jungle. 
From  this  they  emerge  at  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  return  by  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. Their  favorite  food  is  the  bamboo,  lemon- 
grass,  and  sedges  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  swamps.  When  these  are  destroyed 
by  drought  in  one  part  of  the  country,  they  mi- 
grate to  another.  They  are  usually  seen  in  herds 
of  eight  or  ten,  though  they  sometimes  form  com- 
panies much  more  numerous.  The  majority  of 
the  herd  are  usually  females.  The  male  is  larger 
and  more  ferocious  than  the  female.  Not  unfre- 
quently  an  old  bull  is  found  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  “cut”  society,  and  live  a solitary  life. 
Such  an  one  is  styled  by  the  natives  a “ rogue,” 
and  a sad  rogue  and  rascal  ho  is.  Deprived  of 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  female  companion- 
ship, he  becomes  doubly  vicious.  He  selects 
some  neighborhood  for  his  special  haunt,  seldom 
straying  to  any  great  distance  from  it.  In  course 
of  time  he  becomes  a perfect  nuisance,  waylay.s 
the  inhabitants,  chases  every  body,  no  matter  how 
inoflTensivo,  and  breaks  into  the  paddy-fields  of 
the  natives,  perfectly  regardless  of  their  night- 
fires  and  watches.  He  appears  to  be  in  a bad 
humor  with  the  world  generally,  and  with  him- 
self in  particular,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his 
time,  when  not  actually  feeding,  in  pacing  back 
and  forth,  with  his  tail  cocked  in  the  air,  ready 
for  a rush  upon  any  one  that  approaches  his 
haunt. 

The  pluck  of  these  “ rogues”  is  equal  to  their 
ferocity,  and  both  are  backed  up  by  their  wonder- 
ful cunning.  When  they  travel  in  the  day  time, 
they  always  go  with  the  wind,  and  such  is  the 
keenness  of  their  faculty  of  smelling,  that  nothing 
can  follow  on  their  track  without  their  knowledge. 
They  will  scent  a man,  in  particular,  at  an  im- 
mense distance.  No  matter  how  noiselessly  the 
hunter  may  follow  on  his  track,  the  tainted  breeze 
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gives  the  “ rogue”  warning  of  the  approach  of 
his  foe.  He  pauses  with  tail  erect,  ears  flun^  for- 
ward, and  trunk  in  the  air,  its  distended  tip  point- 
ing in  the  direction  from  which  the  danger  ap- 
proaches. Every  fumlty  is  on  the  alert,  every 
nerve  is  strained  to  its  utmost  tension ; but  not  a 
movement  in  the  thick  jungle  denotes  his  imme- 
diate presence  to  the  hunter  who  is  tracking  him, 
and  who  strives  in  vain  to  catch  a glimpse  of  him 
through  the  dense  underbrush.  Whether  ho  be 
near  or  remote,  the  hunter  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing ; and  so  he  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  his  am- 
bushed foe.  Suddenly  a crash  is  heard  in  the 
thick  jungle,  and  with  a shrill  trumpeting  the 
elephant  is  down  upon  him  in  full  charge.  Woe 
to  the  hunter  if  his  aim  fail,  his  nerves  tremble, 
his  foot  stumble,  or  his  rifle  miss  fire.  In  a mo- 
ment he  is  crushed  out  of  all  semblance  of  hu- 
manity. When  the  “ rogue”  is  pursued  in  the 
open  forest  or  on  the  naked  plain,  he  usually  re- 
treats ; but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  is 
merely  enticing  the  hunter  to  follow  him  into 
some  favorite  haunt,  among  the  ^ense  jungle  or 
the  tall  grass,  from  which  he  will  charge  at  some 
unexpected  moment. 

A couple  of  instances,  which  we  slightly 
abridge,  narrated  by  our  author,  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  perils  of  attacking 
these  “rogues”  upon  their  own  ground.  He 
was  once  on  a hunting  expedition,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  whom  he  calls  B.,  and  a number 
of  natives  to  carry  the  guns.  They  came  to  a 
long,  narrow  pond,  with  a clayey  margin,  bor- 
dered by  an  impenetrable  jungle.  In  this  shal- 
low pond  they  counted  thirteen  “ rogues,”  all 
standing  separate,  except  a couple  of  gigantic 
fellows,  who  appeared  to  be  chums.  The  natives 
told  them  that  these  were  a notorious  couple, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  country 
around.  They  were  too  far  off  to  be  reached  by 
a bullet,  and  the  hunters  turned  their  immediate 
attention  to  the  others.  One  of  these  was  killed, 
and  the  others  made  off,  all  except  the  gigantic 
pair,  who  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  matter 
coolly.  After  being  fired  at  from  a long  distance 
for  a while,  they  finally  made  their  way  into  the 
jungle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond,  the  hunt- 
ers following  them  along  the  muddy  margin. 

“ The  natives,”  says  our  hunter,  “ went  hop- 
ping from  root  to  root,  skipping  through  the  mud, 
which  was  more  than  a foot  deep,  their  light 
forms  hardly  sinking  in  the  tough  surface.  A 
nine-stone  man  certainly  has  an  advantage  over 
one  of  twelve  in  this  ground,  added  to  this,  I was 
carrying  the  long  two-ounce  rifle  of  sixteen 
pounds,  wliich,  with  ammunition  and  so  forth, 
made  up  about  thirteen  and  a half  stone,  in  stiff 
deep  clay.  I was  literally  halfway  up  the  calf 
of  my  leg  in  mud  at  every  step,  while  the  light 
naked  fellows  tripped  like  snipe  over  the  sodden 
ground.  Vainly  I called  upon  them  to  go  easily ; 
their  excitement  was  at  its  full  pitch,  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight,  among  the  trees  and  un- 
derwood, taking  all  the  spare  guns,  except  the 
four-ounce  rifle,  which,  weighing  twenty-one 
pounds,  effectually  prevented  the  bearer  from 
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living  \18  behind.  W^e  hat!  slipped,  and  plunged, 
gjid  struggled  along  for  some  distance,  when  we 
were  suddenly  checked  in  our  advance.  \V c had 
entered  a hrnall  plot  of  deep  roud  and  rank  grass, 
surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  dense  rattan  jungle. 
This  stuff  is  one  woven  mass  of  hook<H}  thorns  ; 
long  tendril*  anned  in  the  same  maTiner,  though 
not  larger  than  whij>cord,  wind  themselves  round 
the  parent  canes,  and  form  a jungle  which  even 
elephants  dislike  to  enter. 

**  Half-way  up  to  our  knees  in  mud,  we  stood 
in  this  small  open  space  of  about  thirty  feel  by 
iwenty.  Around  ua  was  .an  opaque  screen  of 
this  impenetrable  jungle  ; the  lake  lay  at)Out  fifty 
yards  upon  our  left,  behind  the  thick  rattan.  The 
gun-hearers  had  gone  ahead  somewhere,  and  were 
far  ia  advance.  Wc  were  at  a stand-still.  Lean- 
ing upon  my  long  rifle,  I stood  W'ithin  four  feet 
of  the  wall  of  the  jungle  Which  divided  us  from 
the  lake.  I said  to  ‘The  trackers  are  nil 
wrong,  and  have  gone  UtO  far.  I am  convinced 
that  the  elephants  must  have  entered  soiuewhcTC 
near  this  place/  Little  did  I think  that  at  that 
very  moment  they  were  w ithin  a few  feet  of  us. 
B.  was  standing  behind  me  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  small  opening,  about  seven  yards  from  the 
jungle,  r suddenly  heard  a deep  guttural  sound 
In  the  thick  rattan  w ithin  four  feet  of  me ; and 
at  the  same  iristaTit  tlie  whole  tangleil  fabric  bent 
over  me,  ami  bursting  asunder  showed  the  furious 
heail  of  an  elephant,  with  uplifted  trunk  in  full 
charge  upon  me. 

“ 1 had  barely  time  to  cock  my  rifle,  and  the 
barrel  almost  touched  him  a*  I fired.  I knew  it 
was  in  vain,  as  his  trunk  was  raised,  so  that  the 
bullet  could  not  touch  his  brain.  B.  fired  hia 
right-hand  barrel  at  the  same  moment,  without 
effect  from  the  rt^e  caojic.  I jumpcai  on  one 


mud  It  was  of  no  use  ; the  long  gras*  entan- 
gled my  feet,  and  in  another  instant  I lay  sprawl- 
ing in  the  enraged  elepbaut’s  path,  within  a sin- 
gle foot  of  him.  In  that  moment  of  suspense,  I 
expected  to  hear  the  crack  of  my  own  bone*  a* 
hi*  massive  foot  would  be  upon  me.  It  was  but 
an  instant.  I heard  the  crack  of  B /«  last  barrel, 
I felt  a spongy  weight  strike  my  heel,  and  turn- 
ing quickly  heels- over-head,  I rolled  a few  paces, 
and  regained  iny  feet.  That  last  shot  had  floored 
him,  just  a*  he  was  upon  me.  The  end  of  his 
trunk  had  fallen  upon  my  heel.  Still  lie  was  not 
dead  ; but  he  struck  at  me  with  hi*  trunk  as  I 
passed  round  his  head  to  give  him  a finisher  with 
the  four-ounce  rifle,  wliich  I had  snatched  from 
our  solitary  gun-bearer 

My  back  was  touching  the  jungle  from  wliich 
the  * rogue*  liad  just  charge*!,  and  I was  altnost 
in  the  act  of  firing  through  the  temple  of  the  still 
struggling  elephant,  when  1 heard  a Iremeridoua 
crash  in  the  jungle  behind  me,  wiiiilar  to  the  first, 
and  the  savage  scream  of  an  elephant.  I saw 
the  ponderous  fore- leg  cleave  its  way  ihrmigh  the 
jungle  directly  upon  rue . 1 threw  my  whole 

weight  back  against  the  tiuck  rattan*  to  avoid 
him,  and  the.  next  moment  hi*  fool  wa*  planted 
within  an  inch  of  mine.  Hi*  lofty  head  vru 
|>a«i*ing  over  me  in  full  charge  at  B.,  who  wtt* 
unlpaded,  when,  bolding  tho  four-ounce  rifle  per- 
pendicularly, I fired  exai!tly  under  hi*  ibroal.  I 
thought  be  would  fall  upon  me  and  crush  me, 
t)Ut  this  shot  was  my  only  chance,  as  B.  wa*  |>er- 
fectly  liclplcfts. 

“ A dense  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  heavy  rlnirge 
of  powder  for  the  moment  obarured  every  thing 
I jumped  out  of  the  way  the  inetant  after 
firing.  The  elephant  did  not  fall ; but  he  had 
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liu  iie^h  woun4-  Tfe  >nll  tuidf 

ular,  $:o4  the  blood  j^UTed  fem  ; lie  J 

ittoppe?!  i ; but  iit^ci^ug  % w 

atiU  id Wafd  II . ^ 

avoided  1^  Tunniilij^  j&d  >ht^ 

tvoojitied  bitiftd  on  ttirdu^  thfe  juo|rk 

Wo  thdiJ  logalod  TKo  toi  *TPgu^  vram 

now  dead;  Jmd  wo  roiIp:^ed^^^  in  itUfsruit 

of  ‘foi^e-  number  twov . 

and  11^011  .amving  tUa 

bear^Df.  They  h^^ard 

ora^hirtg  through  the  hnn 

a voUoy  jiiai  aj* Tie  :Wi  hyW 

which,  lii«^if  bed  provfedafy 

ileacrd>»<d.  Uunhw  f)crr<^}y  bojjde^^ 

’ anti  they  that  he  hM  failen  In  the  thick 

husliaife  vWf  the  We  had  thi^rl  no 

niositiA  V but  in  a few  dujd  the.  cle- 

jiharil  found  lying  dviad  on  the  6pot  where 
they  cT09i<ed>  Thua  happily; 

ended  tiMjdtwtruoliuifdf  ibis  nolshtc  pair.  They 
jiad  proviBd;  lhemsdvea  all  that  we  h(jLd  W»td  of 
themv^^d  by  rbeir  cunuiiig^dodge  bf  Hiding  Ih 
the  tliick  jungle  they  had  ipidrly  iftrMle  kUI^  Of 
us.  We  had  AtltiHl  thri^ 

&jid  muroeii  to.  imr 

Our  ha«tier;>ahwjquetd^  hadyi^atte^a  naffoW , 
an  fiseape'  near  the  Wimie  «pot^  whic^  wsi&,  a pt^ 
f otite  haunt  of  the  **  Thu  of  the 

|1^ond  bikd  beuontifl  inuch 
^roughh  ioii  thw^,  wa«  pp 

iziorf^  of  mud  afortg  thu  laurgitt^  liUjrjfaee^iVd^ 

bak^  hanlv/whjte  it  :t»eV^,  : The  ■ 

trmi  i^a&yustthii^enon^HTu  h^r  iip  a jriJvprjf  i 
her  adv^jfed>vitKgt^ie^^  >d^haiHf  fufe 

g®U^  delight  id  though  I 

it>ove£  theit  fHidioa^  ip  pintecti 
tbeinf^lve^.  from  the  'wfo  ire  iheif  | 


'cMcf  hifrfibntii,  Attended  by  i.^oupfo  bit  giih^ 
itne  dayvw^bing^^t^^^  Hpe^iyheh 
hie  uppearanee* 

tu^nlly  thrush  ;tho  «« vid-  The  hunt<»  bad  the 
wind  of  the  1^  HO  that  he 
withowt  hen  aeenictl.  The  ItaeitA 
phaiit  fully  fivii  fcct  .n|>a^^^^S^ 
mud  was  ^iiite  three  and  a half  /set  deep,  his  bel- 
ly wa^  two  feet  abo^'o  the 
looked  like  small  i^eUs,,  iio  large  were 
The  grew  thinnet  and  ihinner^^w^; 

the  hunter  heaitUis^tn^l^ltbS^p^ 
do^bti^i}  Whrtlief  or  not  to 
steciheil  rlnjhying  iumself  hugely; 
ciou«  of  danger,  and  making  sirch  a s^daishing 
to  drown  the  n&isc!  wbidi  his  enemj 
rancing.  ClUser  and  closer  he  wpt behind  himV 
uiitil  he  appn^ched  within  eight  jiaceki  follbwcd 
by  tlic  gun-bcaTer«.  Thf^  mud 
eiephmtt  was  sc^lMtc^i  over  the  a«  it  Mlv 

“I  was  cm'tying,”  Suys  he, %h^ 
ham'led  j^tn,  hut  1 ncm  reached  hark  iny  band 
to  cKcfeirige  it  for  my  foor-oupce  rille.  Little 
j(iuf  I;  antl^pat  2 the  euddrn  t*5eot  produeod'by  the 
.^htiojpab  wel^  of Tke  licavy  weapon 
irekelierpmi  Surtbee  suddenly  gar^  -^ay  vbnd  in  ah 
Ineiabt  f vyas  wmst-deep  in  tin?  mud  The  ppme 
that  I had  made  in  fallihg  had  bnee  ^ 
tlm  elephant  ’?  , 'and.  trup  to  hf i rhataiHcr  of 
*iogne,j-  he;  irntn^hately  advsinced  with  a sbrilii 
iPif  i!i«  ears  were,  eoc:ked<; 
And  well  up  V Imii  JhsicAd^bf  ch 

W * rOguot  ■ ■ generiilliy  do;  with  hie  head 
thi^wn  b^  4fid  bidd  hi^t;wliUiU.  trinder  ss  ffont 
dneeitaiOf  he  rather  lowered  his  head^ 
and  ^feahdd  towied  fs^^  the  mud;  ^ppar- 

Ohtly  despiising  my 

: *ti  iimught  it  waif  all  up  :wUh  mo  this  tiizic,  T 
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ij^as  iDinuwabfc  in  toy  heJ  of  imid;Jft  ty  n»liVe  hsd  folloriod  iIm? 

xk  iht  ciein  brown  nKually  i.  of  a heitl  of  dffphame,  Uiiiii  thry  W iotn 

truftt  to  in  extiwltyv  1 of  d»ud  r tt  pLiU'^iii  of  ii  fcw  arrrs  ih  oxtnni, 

to  Dty  »boiiltIer^i  whkli  x*'nt*a**cil  rifle  like  a | trftli  flenw  Icmum-gra^  twic^lva  fei:  iu  bj 

flaiuifc'f  X fully  03rp<^t>d  to  r/tl»K  Are  j t*n \ xHe  tjlc^lianta  Vrcie  totaUy  bubbin  ,fri*£fj 
sighii)"  wie  aryl  f Itad  Icf  Ihe  ntvt  Utirrg^  b‘»dorWtho  Urtulcrv  Of  ibe 

wit(i  the  Hd van«:ijr>g  ej/ephafit  Wiiliiin  fiye  yarflt?  of  ; aivituals  discoamd  th^ir  and  Whb 

me.  HopclprtJ»jy  I pufled’  ibe  >'|'rf»pe^  ^omrdf^tl  lil-ie  ’ibuitdef, 

thf*  rifle  did  not  rven  hAnjg  fliTv^ud  tfe  ‘ herd  abofu,  tlifWM 

fell  into  Ife  bed  of  eb>£ie  dealt.  If 

nllft  had  tiiwfied fire,  I xrt«)5i  tmve  l^eit  Af  length  tbdr  Uu^ 

eeeapfi  would  hav*^  bi-irit  iihpcw!?if4cr  Itwaft^w^  lHhc.  v>‘hohi  h»»tdjj  with'  wt 

great  diSirvilty  that  t V:)*a  extftoa^  iny  t IVyx  big:  a yerr^^^i  into  ibr.ffc^^ 

timdd V {^viliorx  by'  Oie^^ of  ni^elf  | rloAe  ul  barid.  Tfietie  fiVia 

and  gui^heant':^  ...  : >/; ; / r.^?  the. i #;iv^gy<ant  of  fhb  henl^  detai!?^di'»  eor- 

Tbf  jgreai  xtogcr  riiiarkln^  ctth^  '*fh^*  intM  a 

a drei  Cliotiilei^ 

retreat  gtduiid  . Iti  an  |t^d  f^ht  dwrt  bpon;^^  i^i  V yb^t 

lipcn'vWAjd.  ife  ;hi|^j?r  X^deevof  fhf 

(tap^t  )rf^  tbf rapid  ^uenr^i^t 

render  k aIrnoHt  foaroiM  Vo  ttie  the  ^h- 

poMiihle  fisr  a man  to  ntabt*  way  thryMigh  it  op~ " clo/w  tHihind.  X^Tien  the  emokt 

jHise'ri  bo  aii^iarje  to  tin*  eleplVant  j ground  wiiich  uway:,  fiie  wlible  lit e fay  d»?4td  in  ibr  o^dVr  ir» 
incflHi  ijfn^ooth  tht  <'lepb^tii>  ,:  whieli  r^»f5.hadadvfirnccd^^  W liuntrjif;  ibert  fut 
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to  lumV  T 3 Wwb  forcl 
agtiin^  while  ,ihe  cieUhcr^etj  hunting  xnc 

f ftrtuf^uti^lY  i (lai/  jreii^r^fid  ttlY  the  liflr 

IhvI  Atmowt  f mxS  the  itiii^l; 

mi/oke  liuj  liwty;  iiiintbii  Jw 
Kiii  hrjhte  nty  t bc«id 

‘ UiW  m^ilmg  oif  iii0  I 

heard  it  tit  a iitilljjrealef 
waft  gano.  iutm  I 

tionp«  wrre  i}roketi>  1 
to  Iboi  Ity  thq  ibrt'i^  ttie  hfew  - 
: only  he  compwfi  at  IVIos^ /rdJ?h 
^ine  goiiiji^  at  twin^ty  iiiilft^  ^ to 
not  bo  a be  to  exi^npMviaiuw  df  ^ 
m thiJt  raw.  He  ojncealed  hh»»elf  i 
Jtitigle  at  a j»hort  diatartce  apart  fw 
imm  which  powtioit  he  hi^l  withc^toi  ^ittlb  <1^^^ 
«^rqct iop  of  liu*  W hurf  »li!te.t{ 

fpDi  itritil  he  KfiW  o«  totally  unprepared^  when  be 
iiiHtanljy  Bpizwl  ihn  rtppaftunity\upd  ojUt 

uppf^  nio;  , if  I had  attenr^Jled  Ip  ^in  fpm'hith  II 
lotyPh^-eJ^  kihftd»  ;^5»:V;i,e  would  .cjt 

(W  tojlt.  My  only  chAheo;  ^ in.  ihe 

couT^e  X putjmt*d^o  wait  ^Ipie  till  he 
■ tne/fond  then  tt»  i)«rnp  on  one 

ntc  the  thicket  p^ft  hf  iho 
^riUng  ihe  in  to  etOTnaetp 
WhfcCXto  hati  l iemdiniwi  in  t?iy 

poaitto;  Mua  would  huVe  hailed  p»hi>n 

KpOt/^'  . ' - 

A 9 it  was,  he  was  pvetfy:  eey(^dy  to 
Hih  leg  was  bT«js»^d  tVt*m  ankh!  Kt 
h1  to  the  size  tt  mhu  ^ Wi<ist . Ttolimh  >to 
for  a time  jterfecHy  hmnhed, 
of  m nd , and.  It  tvais  a jong  time  hefore  he  tohy’^ 
CTodibe  pttect  twe  of  4t- 

l^pPi^  pcc?u<ion  they  doierromed  to  enpture 
eo  elephant  AhVP  The  two  huntr 


woRcierM.  ilaidilf^  to 

toliw  bad  ine  I have 

«iften  ip  dangtom®'^  poeiithto  hul  I neVer 
tot  eo  loially  devoid  of  hope  to  t did  hi  thia  in* 
^ he  langted  gtasn  todpired  retrf a*  int* 
ptontoe.  I hail  only  one  hartel  and  i hiit 

wto  useless,  aa  the  uprmfi.ckl  tiuuk  proto -to  liis 
forehead.  ( tot  inyeelf  dt>oiwed ; the  few  thoughts 
that  Tosh  thnmgh  men’A  mi  in  such  hopeless 
positions  flew  ihrough  mine,  jituI  f rcsolvod  to 
wait,  foe  him  iiil  he  ‘W*’*^  close  upon  mp  .before  ) 
fired,  hoping  thto  ho  hiighi  lower  hi«>  trunk  and 
expose  hia  forehtod.  Ho  maUed  to^Ug  :at  the 
p^we  of  a horae  in  full  speed.  In  a few  moincnl^, 
a,fi  the  grass  flew  to  the  right  anil  leil  licfore  htiu, 
he  was  dose  tifjoii  tne;  hut  still  hhr  trunk  vrto 
rkUed , and  f wouid  not  fire.  Oiic  second  more, 
and  at  this  headlorig  pace  he  was  within  three 
feet  of  ipc.  Down  slashed  his  tnmk  with  the 
Vapidity  of  a whip-thongs  and  with  a shrill  Scream 

»f  fiiry  to  Wiij’ niion  oto . 

1 fired  nt  the  inau  it,;  b it  in  the  >F;aiklic,h 
of  eye  I W’as  flying  thrtMigh  the  air  hke.  a hw: 
fram  a bat.  At  the  moment  of  tomg,  I 'tod 
jumped  ia  tlin  letl,  bul  he  ' sjnick  am'  •«  %il 
charge  upau  my  ngJiilhigU,  nnd  hUf  led 
or  ten  pacto  tonu  Tuui.  That  very  momcnl  to 
atopppdy  and  tufnnig  niiiTKlw  hm  to  atotil 
with  his  tmnkv  n^nd  eOmexi^rto^Ji^ 
fpf  nrg.  I hfeard  him  jad 
where  i lay  to  dehto 
fast  charieA  lay  |ft  ctoetohu^tij-f  I he  ^ras.s 

lotto  9p»>t  whito  j feV I'  idiitoV 
cfoto  to  apprtoch®4  ^.and  to  to  ih® 

grto^  toh  ItiH  trunk 

tiio.  I toM  niy  brcalfh  moiiieniarily  e.'ip^ctiiig 
to  fed  hii  p/i^torou*  foot  ujion  nife.  A It  tough 
I bad  iiot  felt  the  toitollou  of  fe^t  whllij  I 6t(^>d 
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XJt  AQBECABLV  INTERVIEW. 


hU  hc3(),  and  the  sudden  contraction  aRer  the 
fall  jerked  hi»  leg  back  to  iU  fuH  length. 

“ After  many  vain  but  tremendous  efforts  to 
free  himself,  he  tunicd  his  rage  upon  his  pursu- 
ers, and  charged  every  one  right  and  left;  but 
he  was  safely  tied,  and  we  took  some  little  pleas- 
ure in  teasing  him.  He*  had  no  more  chance 
(han  a fty  in  a spider’s  Web.  As  he  rhargod  in 
one  dircclio!!,  several  nooses  were  thrown  round 
his  hind-legs;  then  hi«  trunk  was  caught  in  a 
slip-knot,  then  his  fore-legs,  then  his  ni>ck,  and 
the  ends  of  all  these  ropes  lieing  brought  to- 
gether and  hauled  tight,  ho  was  rffeetualiy  hob- 
bled."’ 

The  next  thing  to  be  deme  was  to  contrive  the 
means  of  driving  hini  to  the  village.  His  trunk 
was  bound  down  to  one  of  his  fore  legsv  wliich 
was  in  Inm  united  to  a hind  leg,  in  such  a nian- 
ner  as  to  prevent  !»iin  from  taking  a Mride  of 
more  than  a couple  of  feet ; his  jjcek  w as  then 
fastened  to  his  other  foro-Ieg,  and  ropes-,  hold  b? 
the  natives,  were  attached  to  each  limb  The 
hobbles  were  then  removed,  and  the  ojwrution  of 
driving  began.  The  only  way  of  gettirtg  him 
along  was  for  two  men  to  tease  him  m fromt, 
when  he  would  charge  after  lliero  as  fast  as  the 
ropes  Would  permit.  By  a conslAtil  reject ition 
of  this  mnnaMivTc,  the  fjve  miles  were  at  length 
overcome,  and  lie  was  brought  to  the  village 
After  a couple  of  days*  starvation,  and  suh»equcr.i 
gentle  Iroatinent,  he  was  so  far  tatned  that  on  the 
tliird  day  the  ventured  to  fnt>unt  and  ride 

him  about,  taking  ^he  precaution  at  first  of  tying 
Ills  trunk-  He  w^as  tn..^  worth  fifteen  pouiuls  for 
the  Indian  market. 

There  is  much  less  danger  in  attacking  a herd 
of  elephants  together  than  in  encountering  s iod- 


cra  set  out,  accompanied  by  gun-bearers  as  usual, 
and  a train  of  thirty  natives,  each  of  whom  bore 
a cod  of  ropes  carefully  twisted  of  row*  hide.  A 
herd  of  seven  elephants  was  discovered,  dll  of 
whom  were  feeding  close  togetbet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one.  who  was  about  thirty  yards  from 
the  main  Ivoily.  This  kist  was  sciocted  to  be 
caught,  while  the  other#  were  to  he  slain.  ftcr 
cautious  stalking,  the  six  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  huiitcrs  gave  chase  to  the  remaining  one.. 
The  ground  was  peculiarly  favorahlo  to  them, 
being  a complete  city  of  ant  liilla,  about  two  feet 
iu  height,  which  so  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
clcfihant  that  he  could  not  make  more  than  seven 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  they  easily  overtook  and 
kept  up  with  him.  The  ropes  were  in  readiness, 
and  at  length  one  of  the  natives  dexterouoly  seized 
an  op|.Mirt unity  of  slipping  a nooi^c  over  one  of 
his  hind  feet,  as  it  was  lifted  from  tlie  ground. 
Drawing  the  noose  light,  he  dropped  the  coil  of 
rope,  and  let  it  trail  along  the  ground,  while  the 
prey  made  way  for  the  jungle,  wliich  lay  beyond 
the  wri.ioded  hank  of  a dry  water-course,  where 
he  expected  to  he  in  safety.  But,"  says  our 
author,  “wc  were  a little  too  quick  for  him,  by 
taking  a double  turn  of  the  rope  around  a tree, 
as  lie  plunged  down  the  crumbling  bvink.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  him  to  a sudden  stand- 
still, and  the  stretching  of  the  clastic  liido  rope 
throw  him  upon  hi.#  knees.  Ho  recovered  !»iin- 
sclf,  and  made  extraordinary  efforl.s  to  break  the 
rope  ; tiglitcning  it  to  its  utmost  length*  ho  sud- 
denly lifted  up  the  litui  leg,  and  threw  his  whole 
weight  forwiU'd.  Any  hut  a htde-rope  of  tlie. 
size,  muRt  have  given  way  ; but  this  stretched 
like  a harp-string,  and  at  every  effort  to  break  it 
the  yielding  elasticity  of  the  hfie  threw  him  upon 
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gle  **  rogue/’  who  is  up  to  all  maimer  of  tricks, 
and  has  moreover  a fancy  for  turning  the  tables 
upon  his  enemy  by  assuming  the  character  of 
hunter  instead  of  hunted.  His  dodge  of  hiding 
in  the  impenetrable  jungle,  and  darting  out  at  an 
unexpected  moment  upon  his  adversary,  renders 
him  a dangerous  opponent,  especially  as  upon 
ground  of  his  own  choosing  the  advantage  of 
speed  is  all  on  his  side.  The  only  salvation  for 
the  hunter  is  in  shooting  him  down  at  once ; for 
a wound  which  may  eventually  prove  mortal  has 
no  effect  in  checking  his  onset.  When  charging 
down  head  on”  he  can  be  killed  instantly  only 
bv  sending  a ball  through  his  brain ; but  when 
charging  he  has  a way  of  holding  his  trunk  up 
in  such  a manner  as  to  protect  his  forehead,  only 
lowering  it  when  within  a few  paces  of  his  ene- 
my. The  hunter  must  fire  at  the  moment  the 
trunk  goes  down,  or  he  will  find  himself  the  next 
instant  crushed  to  a jelly.  To  take  a cool  aim  in 
such  circumstances,  a man  must  have  perfect 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  rifle ; if  his  nerves 
quiver  or  his  piece  hangs  fire  for  an  instant,  he  is 
lost  beyond  hope.  But  when  a herd  is  attacked 
they  almost  always  seek  safety  in  flight ; and  the 
hunter  has  only  to  follow  and  pick  them  off  at  his 
leisure,  a task  not  very  difficult  when  so  fair  a 
mark  is  presented  as  is  offered  by  their  huge  car- 
casses. Hence  it  not  unfirequently  happens  that 
a herd  of  a half  dozen  or  more  are  all  Idlled  in  a 
very  few  minutes  after  the  first  shot  is  fired.  So 
large  an  animal  as  the  elephant  requires,  of  course, 
a great  extent  of  territory  to  afford  him  a supply 
off  food,  BO  that  the  actual  number  in  any  given 
district  must  be  small.  A few  hunters  as  determ- 
ined as  our  author,  aided  by  a competent  corps 
of  trackers  and  gun-bearers,  will  in  a short  time 
render  the  game  very  scarce  in  the  quarter  where 
their  operations  are  carried  on.  During  the  five 
years  over  which  his  hunting  exploits  in  Ceylon 
extended,  he  must  have  been  accessory  to  the  de- 
struction of  some  hundreds  of  these  giants  of  the 
jungle.  In  the  course  of  a single  expedition  un- 
^rt^en  by  himself  and  a couple  of  brother  sports- 
men, wliich  lasted  but  three  weeks,  half  of  which 
must  have  been  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from 
the  scene  of  operations,  they  killed  fifty  elephants, 
besides  other  game. 

Elephants  are  by  no  means  the  sole  attraction 
which  Ceylon  holds  out  to  the  sportsman.  There 
are  deer  of  various  species,  some  of  which  are  of 
enormous  size,  affording  very  pretty  sport” 
when  they  turn  at  bay.  There  are  wild  boars, 
as  ugly  and  vicious  as  ever  huntsman  chased 
with  bound  and  spear.  There  are  buffaloes,  as 
they  are  there  called — as  desperate  and  plucky 
fellows  as  ever  roamed  the  Hercynian  forest. 
The  buffalo  of  Ceylon  is  about  the  size  of  a large 
ox,  but  much  stouter  and  more  active.  His  skin 
is  almost  destitute  of  hair,  and  looks  much  like  a 
piece  of  India-rubber,  giving  him  an  aspect  any 
thing  but  agreeable.  He  has  a wonderful  tena- 
city of  life ; he  will  receive  with  the  utmost  ap- 
parent indifference  an  indefinite  number  of  balls 
from  a small  gun  poured  into  his  throat  and  chest. 
The  shoulder  is  the  part  to  be  aimed  at^  aa  he 
Voi.  VIII.— Ne.  48.— «G 
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seems  perfectly  aware,  for  he  has  a very  amiable 
manner  of  carrying  his  head,  his  horns  pointing 
straight  back,  and  his  nose  poking  out  on  a level 
with  his  forehead,  so  as  to  guard  his  one  vulner- 
able point.  He  is  altogether  an  unreliable  char- 
acter, and  will  not  seldom  retreat  with  great  ap- 
parent cowardice,  then  suddenly  wheel  round  ai^ 
assume  the  offensive.  Should  he  overtake  hie 
assailant,  his  fury  is  boundless,  and  he  gores  and 
tramples  him  with  the  utmost  delight.  As  a 
pendant  to  our  author’s  elephant  exploits,  wc 
will  give  a single  instance  of  a narrow  escape 
from  a buffalo.  He  had  chased  the  brute  far 
some  distance,  until  he  at  last  took  to  a broad 
creek  running  up  into  the  land.  Around  the 
head  of  this  the  hunter  ran,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  buffalo  in  front. 

“ I arrived,”  he  says,  at  the  opposite  side  just 
as  his  black  form  reared  firom  the  deep  water  and 
gained  the  shallow  into  which  I had  waded  knee- 
deep  to  meet  him.  I now  experienced  that  pleas- 
ure as  he  stood  sullenly  eyeing  me  within  fifteen 
paces.  Poor  stupid  fellow ! 1 would  willingly, 

in  my  ignorance,  have  betted  ten  to  one  upon  t^ 
shot,  so  certain  was  I of  his  death  in  another  in- 
stant. I took  a quick  but  steady  aim  at  his  chest, 
at  the  point  of  connection  with  the  thro^.  The 
smoke  passed  to  one  side — there  he  stood.  He 
had  not  flinched ; he  literally  had  not  moved  a 
muscle.  The  only  change  which  bad  taken  place 
was  in  his  eye ; this,  which  had  hitherto  been 
merely  sullen,  was  now  beaming  with  fury ; but 
his  form  was  as  motionless  as  a statue.  A stream 
of  blood  poured  from  a wound  within  an  inch  of 
the  spot  at  which  I had  aimed.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  fact,  I should  not  have  believed  him 
struck. 

**  Annoyed  by  the  failure  of  the  shot,  I tried' 
him  with  the  left-hand  barrel,  at  the  same  hole. 
The  report  of  the  gun  echoed  over  the  lake ; but 
there  he  stood  as  though  he  bore  a charmed  life ; 
an  increased’  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound,  and 
additional  lustre  in  his  eye,  were  the  only  signs 
of  his  being  struck.  I was  new  unloaded, 
had  not  a single  ball  remaining.  It  was  now  his 
turn.  I dared  not  turn  to  retreat,  aa  I knew  he 
would  immediately  charge ; and  we  stared  each 
other  out  of  countenance. 

**  With  a short  grunt,  he  suddenly  ^rang  Ibr- 
ward;  but,  fortunately,  as  I did  not  move,  he 
halted.  He  had,  however,  decreased  his  distance, 
and  we  now  gazed  at  each  other  within  ten  paces. 

I began  to  think  buffalo-shooting  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, and  I would  willingly  have  given  some- 
thing to  have  been  a mile  away,  but  ten  times  as 
much  to  have  had  my  four-ounce  rifle  in  my 
hand.  Oh,  how  I longed  for  the  rifle  in  this  mo- 
ment of  suspense  1 Unloaded,  without  the  pow- 
er of  defense,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
charge  firom  an  overpowering  brute,  my  hand  in- 
stinctively found  the  handle  of  my  hunting-knife 
—a  useless  weapon  against  such  a foe. 

**  With  a stealthy  step,  and  another  short  grunt, 
the  brute  again  advanc^  a couple  of  paces  toward 
me.  He  seemed  aware  of  my  helplessness,  and 
ho  wng  the  pictare  of  rage  and  fiuy,  pawing  Um 
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water,  and  stamping  violently  with  his  ibre-feet.  himself,  and  he  never  saw  him  again.  The  con- 
This  was  very  pleasant ! 1 gave  myself  up  for  test  was  a drawn  battle  aAer  all ; or,  if  there  was 


lost ; but,  putting  as  fierce  an  expression  into  my 
fsatures  as  1 could  possibly  assume,  I stared  hope- 
lessly at  my  maddened  antagonist. 

Suddenly  a bright  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind.  Without  taking  my  eyes  off  the  ani- 
mal before  me,  I put  a double  charge  of  powder 
down  the  right-hand  barrel,  and  tearing  off  a piece 
of  my  shirt,  1 took  all  the  money  from  my  pouch 
— three  shillings  in  sixpenny  pieces,  two 
anna  pieces.  Quickly  making  them  into  a rou- 
leau with  the  piece  of  rag,  1 rammed  them  down 
the  barrel,  and  they  were  hardly  well  home  be- 
fore the  bull  again  sprang  forward.  So  quick 
was  it,  that  I had  no  time  to  replace  the  ramrod, 
but  threw  it  into  the  water,  bringing  my  gun  on 
full  cock  at  the  same  instant.  However,  he 
again  halted,  being  now  within  seven  paces  from 
me,  and  we  again  gazed  fixedly  at  each  other, 
but  with  altered  feelings  on  my  part.  I had 
foced  him  hopelessly  with  an  empty  gun  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  which  seemed  a 
century ; I now  had  a charge  in  my  gun,  which 
I knew,  if  reserved  till  he  was  within  a foot  of 
the  muzzle,  would  certainly  floor  him ; and  1 
awaited  his  onset  with  comparative  carelessness, 
still  keeping  my  eyes  opposed  to  his  gaze. 

“At  length,  with  the  concentrated  rage  of  Uie 
last  twenty  minutes,  he  rushed  straight  at  me. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  horns  were 
lowered,  their  points  were  on  either  side  of  me, 

. and  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  fairly  touched  his  fore- 
head, when  I pulled  the  trigger,  and  three  shil- 
;liQg8’  worth  of  small  change  rattled  into  his  hard 
'.head.  Down  he  went,  and  roiled  over  with  the 
suddenly  - checked  momentum  of  his  charge. 
Away  I went,  as  fast  as  my  heels  would  carry 
me,  through  the  water  and  over  the  plain,  know- 
ing that  he  was  not  dead,  but  only  stunned. 
There  was  a large  fallen  tree,  about  half  a mile 
off,  whoso  whitened  branches  rising  high  above 
the  ground,  ofifered  a tempting  asylum.  To  this 
I directed  my  flying  steps,  and  after  a run  of  a 
hundred  yards,  turned  and  looked  behind  me.  He 
had  regained  his  feet,  and  was  following  slowly. 

I now  experienced  the  dififercnce  of  feeling  be- 
tween hunting  and  being  hunted,  and  fine  sport 
I must  have  aflbrded  him.” 

The  upshot  oftlie  adventure  was  that  our  hunt- 
er gained  the  tree,  and,  on  looking  behind  him, 
saw  the  buflalo  stretched  out  exhausted  a couple 
of  hundred  yards  behind  him.  He  W'as  power- 
less, but  not  dead,  and  he  prudently  resolved  to 
leave  so  ugly  a customer  alone  until  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a weapon.  He  retreated  under  cov- 
er of  the  forest,  found  his  horse  where  he  had 
left  him,  and  rode  off  to  the  village,  intending  to  1 
return  next  day  and  renew  the  contest.  Next 
morning  he  was  up  by  daybreak  on  his  way  to 
the  scene  of  action,  fully  armed  and  equipped. 
To  his  great  surprise  the  enemy  was  gone.  Not- 
withstanding the  shots  he  h^  received  in  his 
throat  and  chest,  and  the  damaging  effect  of  the 
charge  of  small  coin  that  had  l^n  sent  into  his 
forehead,  he  had  recovered,  and  made  off  with 


any  advantage,  it  was  on  the  tide  of  the  quadru- 
ped, who  had  put  the  biped  to  flight,  and  remain- 
ed master  of  the  field.  Our  hunter  consoled  him- 
self for  his  defeat  with  sundry  philosophical 
flections,  as  to  the  superiority  of  brute  beasts  over 
man,  when  unaided  by  artificial  weapons  of  of- 
fense or  defense. 

There  are  certain  annoyances  attendant  upon 
hunting  in  Ceylon  which  the  sportsman  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  endure.  Snakes  are  numer- 
ous and  venomous,  and  they  not  unfrequenily 
take  a great  fancy  to  cfijoy  a comer  of  the  hunt- 
er's blanket.  Then  there  is  a delectable  little  in- 
sect known  as  the  “ tick,”  with  which  the  grsss 
swarms,  which,  with  some  of  their  kindred,  are 
thus  noticed  by  our  author : “These  little  wretches, 
which  are  not  larger  than  a grain  of  small  gun- 
powder, find  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  irritation  of  their  bite  is  indescrihabk. 
Scratching  is  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  ; there 
is  no  certain  preventive  or  relief  from  their  ss- 
tacks.  The  best  thing  that  I know  is  cocoa-nut 
oil  rubbed  daily  over  the  whole  body  ; but  the 
remedy  is  almost  as  unpleasant  as  the  bite.  Cey- 
lon is  at  all  times  a frightful  place  for  vermin. 
In  the  dry  weather  we  have  ticks ; in  the  wet 
weather  musquitoes,  and  what  are  still  more  dis- 
gusting, leeches,  which  swarm  in  the  grass,  and 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  jungle.  These  creatures 
insinuate  themselves  through  all  the  openings  in 
a person’s  dress — up  the  trowsers,  under  the 
waistcoat,  down  the  neck,  up  the  wrists,  and  in 
fact  every  where — drawing  blood  with  insatiable 
voracity,  and  leaving  an  unpleasant  irritation  for 
some  days  after.  *Wlien  the  day’s  work  is  ovez, 
and  the  hunter,  fatigued  by  intense  beat  and  a 
hard  day’s  toil,  hopes  to  feel  himself  refreshed  by 
a bath  and  a change  of  clothes,  the  incurahk 
itching  of  a thousand  tick-bites  destroys  all  his 
pleasure  ; he  finds  himself  streaming  with  blood 
from  a thousand  leech-bites,  and  for  the  time  be 
feels  disgusted  with  the  country.  First-rate 
sport,”  adds  our  Nimrod,  pathetically,  “alone 
can  compensate  for  these  annoyances." 

The  very  success  of  his  efforts,  furthermore, 
entails  some  unpleasant  consequences.  ^Ve  have 
all  heard  of  the  man  who  was  unluckily  so  lortu- 
nato  as  to  draw  an  elephant  as  a prize  in  a lot- 
tery ; and  we  know  the  straits  to  wliich  he  was 
reduced  in  his  unavailing  efforts  to  get  rid  of  his 
prize.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  condition  of  the 
man  who  has  killed  an  elephant.  “ One  of  the 
most  disgusting  sights,”  says  Mr.  Baker,  “ is  a 
dead  elephant,  four  or  five  days  after  the  fata) 
shot.  In  a tropical  climate,  where  decomposition 
proceeds  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  the  effect 
of  the  sun  upon  such  a mass  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood. The  gas  generated  in  the  inside  dis- 
tends the  carcass  to  an  enormous  size,  until  n 
length  it  bursts,  and  becomes  in  a few  hours  af- 
terward one  living  heap  of  maggots.’'  A very 
unpleasant  neighbor,  <me  would  su{q>oee,  for  any 
person  possessing  olfoctoiy  organs  of  avmge 
sensibility. 
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**  ILTY  boy,  my  poor  blind  boy  !” 

iU.  This  sorrowful  exclamation  broke  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Owen,  as  she  lay  upon  the  couch 
to  wfaich  a long  and  wasting  illness  had  confined 
her,  and  whence  she  well  knew  she  was  never 
more  to  rise. 

Her  son,  the  only  child  of  her  widowed  hearth, 
the  sole  object  of  her  cares  and  affections,  knelt 
beside  her,  his  face  bowed  upon  her  pillow,  for 
now  only,  in  a moment  of  solemn  communion 
with  his  mother,  had  she  revealed  the  fatal  truth, 
and  told  him  she  must  soon  die  ! He  had 
watched,  and  hoped,  and  trembled  for  many 
weary  months,  but  never  yet  had  he  admitted  to 
himself  the  possibility  of  losing  her ; her  fading 
cheek  and  sunken  eye  could  not  reveal  to  him 
the  progress  of  decay,  and  so  long  as  the  loved 
voice  maintained  its  music  to  his  ear  and  cheered 
him  with  promise  of  improvement,  so  long  as 
her  hand  still  clasped  his,  he  had  hoped  she 
would  recover. 

He  had  been  blind  since  he  was  three  years 
old ; stricken  by  lightning,  he  had  totally  lost  his 
sight.  A dim  remembrance  of  his  widowed 
mother’s  face,  her  smoothly  braided  hair,  and 
flowing  white  dress,  was  one  of  the  few  recol- 
lections entwined  with  the  period  before  all  be- 
came dark  to  him. 

The  boy  grew  up,  tall,  slender,  delicate,  with 
dark  pensive  eyes  which  bore  no  trace  of  the 
calamity  that  had  destroyed  their  powers  of 
vision  ; grave,  though  not  sad  ; dreamy,  enthu- 
siastic, and  requiting  his  mother’s  care  with  the 
deepest  veneration  and  tenderness.  In  the  first 
years  of  his  childhood,  and  also  whenever  his 
education  did  not  take  them  to  London  and  else- 
where, they  had  resided  near  a town  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  England. 

Independently  of  the  natural  kindness  which 
very  rarely  fails  to  be  shown  toward  any  person 
who  is  blind,  there  was  that  about  both  the 
widow  and  her  son  which  invariably  rendered 
them  acceptable  guests ; for  their  intellectual 
resources,  and  powers  of  conversation,  were 
equally  diversified  and  uncommon.  Mrs.  Owen 
had  studied  much  in  order  to  teach  her  son,  and 
thus,  by  improving  her  natural  abilities,  had  be- 
come a person  of  no  common  stamp  ; her  intel- 
lectuality, however,  being  always  subservient  to, 
and  fitly  shadowed  by,  the  superior  feminine  at- 
tiibutes  of  love,  gentleness,  and  sympathy ; for 
Heaven  help  the  woman  in  whom  these  gifts  are 
not  predominant  ever  any  mental  endowments 
whatsoever ! 

When  they  walked  out  together  his  mother  took 
his  arm ; he  was  proud  of  that,  he  liked  to  fancy  ho 
was  some  support  to  her,  and  many  pitying  eyes 
used  latterly  to  follow  the  figure  of  the  widow  in 
the  black  dress  she  constantly  wore,  and  the  tall 
pale  son  on  whom  she  leaned  confidingly,  as  if 
striving  with  a sweet  deception  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  indeed  the  staff  of  her  declining 
strength.  But  gradually  the  mother’s  form  grew 
bent,  her  step  dragged  wearily  along,  and  the  ex- 


pression of  her  face  indicated  increasing  weak- 
ness. The  walks  were  at  an  end  ; and,  before 
long  she  was  too  feeble  to  leave  her  bed,  except- 
ing to  be  carried  to  a summer  parlor,  where  ^e 
lay  upon  a sofa  beside  an  open  window,  with 
flowers  twining  around  the  casement,  and  the 
warm  sunshine  filling  all  things  with  joy,  save 
her  foreboding  heart  and  the  anxious  son  who 
incessantly  hung  over  her.  Friends  often  came 
to  visit  them,  and  turned  away  with  a deep  sad- 
ness as  they  noted  the  progress  of  her  malady, 
and  heard  the  blind  man  ask  each  time  whether 
they  did  not  think  her  better — oh  surely  a little 
better  than  when  they  had  last  beheld  her! 

Among  all  these,  no  friend  was  so  welcome  or 
brought  such  solace  to  the  sick  room  as  Mary 
Parker,  a joyous  girl  of  nineteen,  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  county,  and  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  all  who  know  her.  Mrs.  Owen  had  danced  Mary 
upon  her  knee,  and  Edward  used  to  weave  bas- 
kets and  make  garlands  for  her  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  twelve,  and  she,  a little  fairy  of  six  years 
old  or  thereabouts,  stood  beside  him.  praising  his 
skill,  and  wondering  how  he  could  manage  so 
cleverly  though  blind.  None  of  his  childish  com- 
panions ever  led  him  so  carefully  as  Mary,  or 
seemed  so  much  impressed  with  his  mental 
superiority  ; she  would  leave  those  games  of  her 
playmates  in  which  his  blindness  prevented  him 
from  joining,  and  would  listen  for  hours  to  the 
stories  with  which  his  memory  was  well  stored, 
or  which  his  own  Imagination  enabled  him  to 
invent. 

As  she  grew  up,  there  was  no  change  in  the 
frank  and  confiding  nature  of  their  intercourse. 

Mary  still  made  him  the  recipimt  of  her  girlish 
secrets,  and  plans,  and  dreams,  just  as  she  had 
done  of  her  little  griefs  and  joys  in  childhood  ; 
asked  him  to  quote  his  favorite  passages  of  poetry, 
or  stationed  herself  near  him  at  the  piano,  sug- 
gesting subjects  for  him  to  play,  which  he  extem- 
porized at  her  bidding.  Bright  and  blooming  as 
Mary  was,  the  life  of  every  party,  beaming  with 
animation  and  enjo3rment,  no  attention  was  capa- 
ble of  rendering  her  unmindful  of  him  ; and  she 
was  often  known  to  sit  out  several  dances  in  an 
evening  to  talk  to  dear  Edward  Owen,  who  would 
be  sad  if  he  thought  himself  neglected. 

And  now  she  daily  visited  the  invalid : her 
buoyant  spirits  tempered  by  sympathy  for  her  in- 
creasing sufferings  ; but  still  diffusing  such  an 
atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  hope  around  her, 
that  gloom  and  despondency  seemed  to  vanish 
at  her  presence.  Edward’s  sightless  eyes  were 
always  raised  to  her  bright  face,  as  if  he  felt  the 
magic  influence  it  imparted. 

His  mother  had  noted  all  this,  with  a mother’s 
watchfulne.ss  ; and,  on  that  day,  when  strong  in 
her  love,  she  had  undertaken  to  break  to  him  the 
fact  which  all  others  shrank  from  communicat- 
ing, she  spoke  likewise  of  Mary,  and  of  the  vague 
wild  hope  she  had  always  cherished  of  one  day 
seeing  her  his  wife. 

“ No,  mother,  no  !”  exclaimed  the  blind  man. 

“Dearest  mother,  in  this  you  are  not  true  to 
yourself!  What!  Would  you  wish  to  see  her 
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in  all  her  epring-time  of  youth  and  beauty  sacri- 
ficed to  BU^  a one  as  I ! — ^to  see  Mary,  as  you 
haTe  described  her  to  me,^as  my  soul  tells  me  she 
is,  tied  down  to  be  the  guide,  and  leader,  andi 
support,  of  one  who  could  not  make  one  step  in 
her  defense  ; whose  helplessness  alone  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  would  bo  his  means  of  sheltering 
and  protecting  her ! Would  you  hear  her  pitied, 
—our  bright  Mary  pitied — as  a Blind  Man’s 
Wife,  mother !” 

But  Edward — ^if  she  loves  you,  as  I am  sure 
she  does — ” 

“ Love  me,  mother ! Yes,  as  angels  love 
mortalB,  as  a sister  loves  a brother,  as  you  love 
jnei  And  for  this  benignant  love,  this  tender 
sympathy,  I could  kneel  and  kiss  the  ground  she 
treads  upon  ; but,  beyond  this — ^were  you  to  en- 
treat her  to  many  your  blind  and  solitary  eon, 
and  she  in  pity  answered  Yes — ^would  I accept 
her  on  such  terms,  and  rivet  the  chains  she  had 
consented  to  assume  1 Oh  mother,  mother,  1 
have  not  studied  you  in  vain,  your  life  has  been 
one  long  seif  saci^ce  to  me  ; its  silent  teaching 
shall  bear  fruit ! Do  not  grieve  so  Intterly  for 
me.  God  was  very  merciful  in  giving  me  such 
a mother ; let  us  trust  Him  ibr  the  future !” 

Ah,  poor  tortured  heart,  speaking  so  bravely 
forth,  striving  to  cheer  the  mother’s  failing  spirit, 
when  all  to  him  was  dark,  dark,  dark  ! 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  pillow,  and  wound 
her  weak  arms  about  his  neck,  and  listened  to  the 
expressions  of  ineffable  love,  and  faith  and  con- 
solation, which  her  son  found  strength  to  utter, 
to  sustain  her  soul.  Yea,  in  that  hour  her 
recompense  had  begun  : in  loneliness,  in  secret 
tears,  with  Christian  patience  and  endeavor,  with 
an  exalted  and  faithful  spirit,  had  she  sown ; and 
in  death  she  reaped  her  high  rewarcL 

They  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes,  and 
she  lay  back  exhausted,  but  composed,  while  he 
sat  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  in  his,  fancying 
she  slept,  and  anxiously  listening  to  her  breath- 
ing which  seemed  more  than  usually  oppressed. 
A rustling  was  heard  amidst  the  flowers  at  the 
window,  and  a bright  young  face  looked  in. 

**Hush!”  said  ^ward,  recognizing  the  step, 
“ Hush,  Mary,  she  is  asleep !” 

The  color  and  the  smiles  alike  passed  from 
Mary’s  face,  when  she  glided  into  the  room. 

Oh,  Edward,  Edward,  is  not  asleep,  she  is 
very,  very  ill !” 

Mary ! darling  Mary !”  said  the  dying  lady, 
with  difliculty  rousing  herself ; I have  h^  such 
a pleasant  dream ; but  I have  slept  too  long.  It 
is  night.  Let  them  bring  candles.  Edward,  I 
can  not  see  you  now.” 

Night,  and  the  sun  so  brightly  shining ! The 
shadows  of  the  grave  were  stealing  fast  upon  her. 

Other  steps  now  sounded  in  the  room,  and 
many  faces  gathered  round  the  couch ; but  the 
blind  man  heard  nothing — ^was  conscious  of  no- 
thing, save  the  painful  labored  respiration,  the 
tremulous  hand  that  fluttered  in  his  own,  the 
broken  sentences, 

**  Edward,  my  dearest,  take  comfort.  I have 
hope.  God  is  indeed  merciful.” 


Oh  Edward,  do  not  grieve  so  sadly ! It 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  cry.  For  jUr  saka 
be  calm — for  my  sake,  too !”  Mary  knelt  down 
beside  him,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  the  voice- 
less anguish  which  it  terrified  her  to  witness. 

Another  interval,  when  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  that  prevailed ; and  again  Mrs.  Owen 
opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  Mary  kneeling  by  Ed- 
ward’s side.  They  were  associated  with  the 
previous  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  a araik 
lighted  up  her  face. 

**  As  1 wished,  as  I prayed,  to  die ! My  AA. 
dren  both.  Kiss  me,  Mary,  my  blesmng,  my 
consoler ! Edward,  nearer,  nearer ! Child  of  so 
many  hopes  and  prayers — ^all  answered  now !” 
And  with  her  bright  vision  unalloyed,  her  rs- 
joicing  soul  took  wing,  and  knew  sorrow  and 
tears  no  more. 

Four  months  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Owen’s 
death,  and  her  son  was  still  staying  at  Wood- 
lands, the  residence  of  Mary’s  father,  Colond 
Parker,  at  about  two  miles  distance  from  Edward 
Owen’s  solitary  home ; hither  had  he  been  pie-* 
vailed  upon  to  remove,  after  the  first  shock  of  bis 
grief  had  subsided. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Parker  were  kind-bsarted 
people,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  Edward 
Owen  appealed  to  their  best  feelings,  so  they 
made  no  opposition  to  their  children  devocing 
themselves  unceasingly  to  him,  and  striving  1^ 
every  innocent  device,  to  render  his  afliiction  less 
poignant  and  oppressive.  But  kind  as  all  the 
family  were,  still  all  the  family  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  Mary,  who  was  always  anxious  to 
accompany  him  in  his  walks,  seemed  jealous  of 
her  privilege  as  his  favorite  reader,  and  claimed 
to  be  his  silent  watchful  companion,  whei^  too 
sad  even  to  take  an  interest  in  what  she  read,  he 
leaned  back  wearily  in  bis  chair,  and  felt  the 
soothing  infiuenoe  of  her  presence.  As  tone 
wore  on,  and  some  of  his  old  pursuits  resumed 
their  attractions  for  him,  she  used  to  listen  for 
hours  as  he  played  upon  the  piano.  She  would 
sit  near  him  with  her  work,  proposing  subjects 
for  his  skill,  as  her  old  custom  had  been  ; or  she 
would  beg  him  to  give  her  a lesson  in  executing 
a diflicult  passage,  and  rendering  it  with  due  feel- 
ing and  expression.  In  the  same  way,  in  thetr 
readings,  which  gradually  were  carried  on  with 
more  regularity  and  interest,  she  appeared  to 
look  upon  herself  as  the  person  obliged,  appealed 
to  his  judgment,  and  deferred  to  his  (pinion,  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  the  fatigue  she  mukr- 
went,  or  the  service  she  was  rendering. 

One  day,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  library, 
after  she  had  been  for  some  time  pursuing  her 
self-imposed  task,  and  Edward,  fearing  she  would 
be  tired,  had  repeatedly  entreated  to  de«st, 
she  answered  gayly : 

Let  me  alone,  Edward ! It  is  so  pleasant 
to  go  through  a book  with  you ; you  make  such 
nice  reflections,  and  point  out  all  the  finest  pas- 
sages, and  explain  the  difficult  parts  so  cleariy, 
that  it  does  me  more  good  than  a dozen  re8diB|s 
by  mysdf.  I shall  grow  quite  clever  now  we 
Imve  begun  our  literary  studies.” 
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**  Dear  Maiy,  say  rather,  ended ; for  you  know 
this  can  not  always  go  on  so.  I must  return  to 
my  own  house  next  week ; I hare  trespassed  on 
your  Other's  hospitality,  indulgence,  and  forbear- 
ance, too  long.^’ 

Leave  us,  Edward!**  and  the  color  deepened 
in  her  cheeks,  and  tears  stood  in  her  bright  eyes. 
“ Not  yet  !** 

**  Not  yet  1 The  day  would  still  come,  dear- 
est, delay  it  as  I might,  and  is  it  manful  thus  to 
shrink  from  what  must  and  ought  to  be  t 1 have 
to  begin  life  in  earnest,  and  if  1 falter  at  the  on- 
set, what  will  be  the  result  1 1 have  arranged 

every  thing:  Mr.  Glen,  our  clergyman,  has  a 
cousin,  an  usher  in  a school,  who  wishes  for  re- 
tirement and  country  air.  I have  engaged  him 
to  live  with  me  as  companion  and  reader.  Next 
week  he  comes ; and  then,  Mary,  farewell  to 
Woodlands  !’* 

*^No,  not  farewell,  for  you  must  come  here 
very  often ; and  I must  read  to  you  still,  and  you 
must  tcach^me  still,  and  tell  me  in  your  own 
noble  thoughts  and  beautiful  language  of  better 
and  higher  things  than  1 once  used  to  care  for. 
And  then  our  walks — oh,  Edward,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  see  the  sunset  from  the  cliffs,  sometimes, 
together.  You  first  taught  me  how  beautiful  it 
was.  I told  you  of  the  tints  upon  the  sky  and 
upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  boats  with  their  glist- 
ening sails,  and  you  set  the  view  before  me  in 
all  its  harmony  and  loveliness,  brought  it  home 
to  my  heart,  and  made  me  feel  how  cold  and  in- 
sensible I had  been  before.** 

“ Ah,  Mary,*’  said  Edward  mournfully,  “ near 
you,  I am  no  longer  blind  !** 

The  book  she  had  been  reading  fell  unheeded 
on  the  ground,  she  trembled,  her  color  went  and 
came,  as  she  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm ; 
indescribable  tenderness,  reverence,  and  compas- 
sion were  busy  within  her  soul. 

Edward,  you  will  not  change  in  any  thing 
toward  us ; this  new  companion  need  not  estrange 
you  from  your  oldest  and  dearest  friends — ^your 
mother’s  friends ! Let  me  always  be  your  pupil, 
your  friend,  your— sister  !** 

**  Sustainer,  consoler,  guide ! Sister  above  all, 
oh  yes,  my  sister ! Best  and  sweetest  title — say 
it  again,  Mary,  say  it  again!**  and  seizing  her 
hand  he  kissed  it  passionately,  and  held  it  for  a 
moment  within  his  own.  Then  as  suddenly  re- 
linquishing it,  he  continued  in  an  altered  tone, 
**  My  sister  and  my  friend,  until  another  comes 
to  claim  a higher  privilege,  and  Mary  shall  be 
forever  lost  to  me  !’* 

She  drew  back,  and  a few  inaudible  words  died 
away  upon  her  lips ; he  could  not  see  her  appeal- 
ing tearful  eyes.  Mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
reserve,  he  made  a strong  effort  to  regain  com- 
posure. 

“ Do  you  remember  when  you  were  a child, 
Mary,  how  ambitiously  romantic  you  used  to  be, 
and  how  you  were  determined  to  become  a duch- 
ess at  least  !” 

**  And  how  you  used  to  tease  me,  by  saying 
you  would  only  come  to  my  castle  disguised  as  a 
wandering  minstrel,  and  would  never  sit  at  the 


board  between  me  and  the  duke,  Edward  ? Yes, 
I remember  it  all  very  well,  foolish  children  that 
we  were ! But  /,  at  least,  know  better  now ; I 
am  not  ambitious  in  that  way  any  longer.” 

In  that  way  1 In  what  direction  then  do 
your  aspirations  tend?” 

“ To  be  loved,”  said  Mary,  fervently ; to  he 
loved,  Edward,  with  all  the  trust  and  devotednoss 
of  which  a noble  nature  is  susceptible — to  know 
that  the  heart  on  which  I lean  has  no  thought 
save  for  me — to  be  certain  that,  with  all  my  faults 
and  waywardness,  I am  loved  for  myself  alone, 
not  for — for  any  little  charm  of  face  which  people 
may  attribute  to  me.** 

fkiward  rose  abruptly,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  which,  from  his  long  stay  in  the  house, 
had  become  familiar  to  him.  *^Mary,”  he  re- 
sumed, stopping  as  he  drew  near  her,  **  you  do 
yourself  injustice.  The  face  you  set  so  little 
store  by,  must  be  beautiful,  as  the  index  of  your 
soul ; 1 have  pictured  you  so  often  to  myself;  I 
have  coveted  the  blessing  of  sight,  were  it  only 
for  an  instant,  that  I might  gaze  upon  you ! The 
dim  form  of  my  mother,  as  I last  beheld  her  in 
my  infancy,  floats  before  me  when  I think  of  you, 
encircled  with  a halo  of  heavenly  light  which  I 
fancy  to  be  your  attribute,  and  a radiance  hovess 
round  your  golden  tresses  such  as  gladdens  our 
hearts  in  sunshine.” 

**  Ah,  Edward,  it  is  better  you  can  not  see  me 
as  I am.  You  would  not  love — I mean  you  would 
not  think  of  me — so  much  !** 

**  If  I could  but  see  you  for  a moment  as  you 
will  look  at  the  ball  to-ni^t,  I fancy  I should 
never  repine  again.” 

The  ball  to-night ! I had  quite  forgotten  it ; 
I wish  mamma  would  not  insist  upon  my  going. 
I do  not  care  for  these  things  any  longer ; — ^you 
will  be  left  alone,  Edward,  and  that  seems  so 
heartless  and  unkind !” 

**  Mary,”  said  one  of  her  sisters,  opening  the 
library  door,  **  look  at  these  beautiful  hot-house 
fiowers  which  have  arrived  here  for  us.  Come, 
Edward,  come  and  see  them  too.** 

They  were  so  accustomed  to  treat  him  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  were  so  used  to  his  aptitude 
in  many  ways,  that  they  often  did  not  appear  to 
remember  he  was  blind. 

The  flowers  were  rare  and  beautiful,  and  yet 
no  donor’s  name  accompanied  the  gift.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  girls  cried  out  laughingly,  ”I  have 
guessed,  I have  guessed.  It  is  Edward ! He  haa 
heard  us  talking  about  this  ball,  and  must  have 
ordered  them  on  purpose  for  us.  Kind,  good 
Edward ! ” and  they  were  loud  in  their  expressions 
of  delight ; all  except  Mary,  who  kept  silently  aloof. 

Mary  does  not  like  her  flowers?”  said  Edward 
inquixingly,  turning  in  the  direction  where  she 
stood. 

“ No,”  she  replied  sorrowfully,  “ it  is  the  baM 
that  I do  not  like,  nor  your  thinking  about  deck- 
ing us  out  for  it.  As  if  I cared  to  go !” 

Look  at  these  lovely  roses,”  said  the  eldest 
sister,  as  they  were  selecting  what  each  should 
wear ; **  would  not  Mary  look  well  with  a wreath 
of  these  roses  in  her  hair?” 
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**  Yei,  jes !”  exclaimed  Edward  eagerly,  **aiul 
let  me  weare  it  for  her ! You  know,  Mary,  it  is 
one  of  my  accomplishments ; you  were  proud  of 
my  garlands  when  you  were  a little  girl.  Will 
you  trust  my  fingers  for  the  taskV* 

**  If  you  really  wish  it,  if  it  does  not  seem  too 
triding,  yes,”  said  Mary  gently,  with  a troubled 
expression  upon  her  brow  usually  so  serene,  as 
she  moved  reluctantly  away.  **  But  it  must  ap- 
pear such  mockery  to  you,  poor  Edward !”  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  a reply,  she  hurried  to 
her  room,  and  did  not  show  herself  again  until 
the  family  assembled  for  dinner ; while  Edward, 
seated  between  the  sisters  who  were  in  great 
delight  in  their  anticipation  of  the  evening’s  amuse- 
ments, silently  betook  himself  to  his  task. 

Early  after  dinner,  the  large  old-fashioned 
dzawing-room  at  Woodlands  was  deserted  ; the 
momentous  business  of  the  toilet  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  then  a drive  of  five  miles  accom- 
plished, before  Mrs.  Parker  and  her  three  fiur 
daughters  could  find  themselves  at  the  bail.  Ed- 
ward was  the  only  occupant  of  the  room  ; seated 
at  the  piano,  on  which  his  fingers  idly  strayed, 
he  now  and  then  struck  chords  of  deep  melan- 
choly, or  broke  into  passages  of  plaintive  sadness. 

**  AJone,  alone ! How  the  silence  of  this  room 
strikes  upon  my  heart — ^how  long  this  evening 
will  be,  without  her  voice,  without  her  footstep  ! 
And  yet  this  is  what  awaits  me,  what  is  inevita- 
bly drawing  near.  Next  week  1 leave  the  roof 
u^er  which  she  dwells ; 1 shall  not  hear  her 
singing  as  she  runs  down  stairs  in  the  morning ; 
I shall  not  have  her  constantly  at  my  side,  asking 
me,  with  her  sweet  childlike  earnestness,  to  teach 
her  to  repeat  poetry,  or  to  give  expression  to  her 
music.  The  welcome  rustle  of  her  dress,  the 
m^ody  of  her  laugh,  will  soon  become  rare  sounds 
to  me!  Within,  around,  beyond,  all  is  dark, 
hopeless,  solitary.  Life  stretches  itself  wearily 
before  me,  blind  and  desolate  as  I am  ! Mother, 
mother,  well  might  your  sweet  spirit  shrink  when 
you  contemplated  this  for  your  miserable  son  I— 
How  strange  those  last  words ! 1 thought  of 

them  to-day,  while  I made  her  wreath  of  roses, 
and  when  her  sisters  told  me  of  the  numbers  who 
flock  around  her.  Every  flower  brought  its  warn- 
ing and  its  sting !” 

**  Edward,  have  I not  made  haste  1 I wished 
to  keep  you  company,  for  a little  while  before  we 
Oft  out.  You  most  be  so  sad!  Your  playing 
told  me  you  were  sad,  Edward.” 

She  was  standing  by  him  in  all  the  pride  of 
her  youth  and  loveliness  : her  white  dress  falling 
in  a cloud-like  drapery  around  her  eyeful  form, 
her  sunny  hair  sweeping  her  shoumers,  and  the 
wreath  surmounting  a brow  on  which  innocence 
and  truth  were  impressed  by  Nature's  hand. 

The  sense  of  her  beauty,  of  an  exquisite  har- 
mony about  her,  was  clearly  perceptible  to  the 
blind  man;  he  reverently  touched  the  flowing 
robe,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  flowery 
wreath. 

“Will  you  think  of  me,  dearest,  to-night  1 
Yon  will  carry  with  you  something  to  remind 
you  of  me.  When  you  are  courted,  worshiped. 


envied,  and  hear  on  every  side  {sraises  of  your 
beauty,  give  a passing  thought  to  Edward  who 
lent  his  little  help  to  its  adornment.” 

“ Edward,  how  can  you  speak  so  mockingly  ! 
You  know  that  in  saying  this  you  render  me  mo^ 
miserable.” 

“ Miserable  ! With  roses  blooming  on  your 
brow,  and  hope  exulting  in  your  heart;  when 
life  smiles  so  brightly  on  you,  and  guardian  an- 
gels seem  to  hover  round  your  path  1” 

He  spoke  in  a manner  that  was  unusual  to 
him  ; she  leaned  thoughtfully  agaim^  the  piano, 
and,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing, 
disengaged  the  garland  from  her  hair. 

These  poor  flowers  have  no  bloom,  and  this 
bright  life  of  mine,  as  you  think  it,  has  no  ^joy* 
ment  when  I think  of  you,  sad,  alone,  unhappy, 
returning  to  your  desolate  home,  Edward.” 

“ Dearest,”  he  returned  inexpressibly  moved, 
“ do  not  grieve  for  me.  Remember,  my  mother 
left  her  blessing  there !” 

“Was  it  only  for  you,  Edward  1” 

There  is  a moment's  silence;  he  coven  his 
face  with  his  hands,  his  lofty  self-denying  spirit 
wrestles  with  himself : when,  gently  the  wreath 
is  laid  upon  his  knee,  her  arm  is  passed  around 
his  neck,  her  head  with  its  gloiy  of  golden  locks 
is  bowed  upon  his  breast. 

“Oh  Edward,  take  the  wreath,  and  with  it 
take  myself  if  I deserve  it ! Tell  me  that  you 
are  not  angry,  that  you  do  not  despise  me  for 
this — I have  been  so  unhappy,  I have  so  kmg 
wished  to  speak  to  you — ” 

“ Mary,  Mary,  forbear ! You  try  me  beyond 
my  strength ; beloved  of  my  soul,  light  of  ray 
sightless  eyes,  dearer  to  me  than  language  can 
express,  you  must  not  thus  throw  yourself  away.” 

He  would  disengage  the  arm  that  is  clinging 
to  bis  neck,  but  she  nestles  closer  still. 

“ Mary  ! ” he  cries  wildly,  “ remember ! Blind, 
blind !” 

“ Not  blind  near  me ; not  blind  for  me.  Here, 
Edward,  here  my  resting-place  is  found ; nothing 
but  death  shall  separate  me  from  yon.  1 am 
yours,  your  friend,  your  consoler,  your  wife. 
Oh,  tell  me  you  arc  glad.” 

Glad  ! His  previous  resolutions,  his  determ- 
ination to  owe  nothing  to  her  pitying  lo>e,  ail 
faded  in  the  unequalcd  happiness  of  tliat  hour, 
nor  ever  returned  to  cloud  the  life  which  Mary's 
devotion  rendered  henceforth  blessed. 

This  is  no  fiction,  reader,  no  exaggerated  pic- 
ture ; some,  who  peruse  this,  will  testify  out 
the  depths  of  their  hearts  how,  in  respect  and 
admiration,  they  have  watched  Mary  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  her  beautiful  sympathy  and  love.  She 
has  never  wavered  in  the  path  she  chose  to  tread ; 
she  has  never  cast  one  lingering  look  at  all  she 
resigned  in  giving  herself  to  him.  Joyous,  ten- 
der, happy,  devoted,  she  has  seemed  always  to 
regard  her  husband  as  the  source  of  all  her  hap- 
piness ; and,  when  the  music  of  children's  voices 
has  been  heard  within  their  dwelling,  not  even 
her  motherly  love  for  those  dear  faces  whose 
sparkling  eyes  could  meet  and  return  her  gaze, 
has  ever  been  known  to  defraud  their  father  of  a 
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thought,  or  a mnile,  or  the  lightest  portion  of  her 
accustomed  care. 

No,  dear  Mary ! Years  haYe^assed  since  she 
laid  her  wreath  on  his  knee ; the  roses,  so  care- 
fully preserved,  have  long  withered ; but  the  truth 
and  love  which  accompanied  the  gift,  are  fresh 
and  bright  as  then : rendering  her,  as  her  proud 
husband  says,  almost  equal  even  while  on  earth, 
to  those  Angela  among  whom,  in  Heaven,  he 
shall  see  her — see  her,  at  last,  no  longer  blind  ! 


LETTERS  TO  SAPPHO. 

Wbon’er  wo  tread  ’tia  haunted,  holy  ground ; 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 

And  all  the  muses*  tales  seem  truly  told, 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon ; 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deep’ning  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone : 

Age  shakes  Athena’s  towers,  but  spares  gray  Marathon.*’ 

Childe  Harold. 

Athena,  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  ikmous  wits, 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades.” 

Paradise  Regained, 

I SEE  thee,  Sappho,  now  before  me,  thy  face 
beaming  with  enthusiasm  as  1 recounted  the 
Rories  of  Athens,  an  enthusiasm  which  I can 
well  comprehend,  for  it  warmed  my  own  soul  as 
I walked  upon  that  immortal  shore  where  the  eye 
takes  in  the  sea  and  the  land  so  consecrated  by 
heroic  acliievements,  by  the  works  of  art,  and  by 
the  productions  of  genius. 

From  the  lofty  Acropolis  I looked  forth  upon 
Greece.  The  shades  of  evening  were  falling 
around  me,  as  I stood  among  the  shattered  mon- 
uments of  the  intellectual  city,  and  saw  at  my 
feet  the  marble  of  Phidias. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  his  glory,  and  flinging 
his  parting  smile  upon  scenes  so  lovely  that  he 
might  well  linger  in  his  leave-taking.  Every 
peak  about  me  blazed  with  his  Justre,  and  the 
glancing  waves  of  the  sea  upon  which  1 looked 
down  were  bright. 

There  stood  Minerva’s  Temple,  bathed  in  light, 
as  it  had  glowed  in  days  forever  fled,  blessing  the 
aye  of  the  Greek  when,  returning  from  his  wan- 
derings, he  looked  upon  it  from  tlie  far-off  sea. 

The  day  hath  gone ; but  see  in  that  sky  yet 
bright  with  its  fading  glory  is  the  Evening  Star. 

I stood  musing  upon  scenes  gone  by. 

Here  is  At  hews — ^here,  on  tliis  spot,  for  thirty 
o«turies,  thousands  have  lived,  and  loved,  and 
died.  Wealth,  genius,  power,  have  trod  this 
fleld,  and  wrought  their  deeds  here.  The  fame 
of  their  achievements  is  throughout  the  whole 
earth. 

The  wonderful  history  of  the  spot  rose  before 
me  like  a magnificent  vision.  Event  after  event 
I^sed  in  review.  The  mighty  actors  in  the  glo- 
rious past  swept  by  mo  with  all  their  deeds.  The 
kings  of  Athens,  her  heroes,  her  scholars,  her 
fleets,  her  armies,  were  in  my  presence. 

First  came  Cecrops  with  his  Egyptian  colony, 
the  robes  of  the  king  mingled  with  the  garments 
of  the  priest.  He  plants  the  olive  in  honor  of 


Minerva,  and  builds  a temple  to  Jujater.  His 
venerable  figure  passed  away,  and,  one  by  one, 
seventeen  forms  with  kingly  bearing  succeeded 
him  and  disappeared.  In  the  last  1 recognized 
Codrus,  the  patriot-king,  who  loved  his  coui^try 
more  than  his  life,  and  who  sought  in  disguise/ 
amidst  the  conflicting  ranks  of  the  Heraclide,  that 
death  w'hich  the  oracle  declared  would  purchase 
victory  for  the  arms  of  his  people,  and  which  his 
enemies  would  have  denied  to  Kim  had  they 
known  that  it  was  Codrus  whom  they  struck. 

The  fight  is  over — the  Athenians  are  conquer- 
ors, but  lamentations  are  mingled  with  their  re- 
joicings, for  they  mourn  a victory  bought  at  such 
a price.  They  solemnly  declare  that  no  one  is 
worthy  to  succeed  Codrus,  and  that  henceforth 
no  one  shall  rule  in  Athens  with  the  title  of  king. 

Before  me  stood  the  successors  of  the  kings ; 
not  less  lofty  their  bearing,  nor  is  their  splendor 
less.  The  pride  of  ancestry,  the  dignity  of  au- 
thority sat  upon  their  brows ; and  the  purity  of 
private  life,  the  splendor  of  public  services,  the 
stem  administration  of  law,  made  them  tmly  il- 
lustrious.  At  the  fireside,  in  the  temple  of  just* 
ice,  on  the  battle-field,  they  were  alike  above  re- 
psoach. 

Under  their  wise  and  virtuous  administration 
their  countrymen  became  renowned  in  arts  and 
arms,  and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name  reach- 
ed the  remotest  barbarians. 

Polished  yet  vigorous,  refined  yet  manly,  cul- 
tivating the  most  elegant  arts,  outstripping  the 
world  in  statuary  and  painting,  teaching  the  sub- 
limest  philosophy  and  the  sternest  morality,  they 
were  free,  and  their  great  standard  floated  in 
triumph  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  land. 

I look  forth  upon  the  broad  surface  of  the  .£ge- 
an.  A glorious  beauty  overspreads  it,  and  its 
delightful  islands  sleep  in  undisturbed  peace. 
The  heavens  are  mirrored  in  its  gentle  bosom, 
and  the  tiny  waves  scarcely  break  its  repose. 

But  see,  a sail  flits  upon  its  surface — and 
another,  and  yet  another — transports  crowded 
with  mailed  hosts  sweep  in  view,  and  a strain  of 
martial  music  breaks  over  the  waters.  I see  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  Persian.  I hear  his  inso- 
lent shout  of  anticipated  conquest  as  he  draws 
nigh  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  He  bears  with 
him  chains  for  the  free.  The  unwarlike  Naxians 
fly  ; the  inhabitants  of  Delos  are  too  soft  for  the 
battle.  Paros — beautiful  Paros — with  its  spaik- 
iing  marble,  is  deserted.  The  clustering  vines  of 
Andros  afford  no  shelter  for  its  people ; and  the 
beautiful  islands  which  so  lately  slept  in  tran- 
quillity resound  with  clashing  arms,  and  are  vio- 
lated with  the  hostile  tread  of  the  Persian  in- 
vaders. 

Flushed  with  easy  victory,  the  myrmidons  of 
Darius  approach  Athens.  Upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon  the  hosts  have  pitched  their  tents. 
They  promise  themselves  conquest  and  plunder, 
and  are  impatient  to  inarch  upon  a people  who, 
though  they  may  be  too  proud  to  fly,  are  too  week 
to  resist. 

The  experienced  Datis,  the  illustrious  Aria- 
phemes,  with  the  blood  of  kings  in  his  veins,  and 
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the  baniehed  treacheroua  Hippiae,  head  the  Per- 
aian  ranks. 

Before  them  Miltiades  ranges  his  ten  thou- 
sand Athenians,  and  plants  his  ten  hundred  Pla- 

tsans. 

I see  the  waving  banners,  the  flashing  steel, 
the  impetuous  rush  of  host  upon  host.  I hear 
the  terrible  shock  of  battle ; the  Greek  strikes 
for  his  countiy,  and  every  blow  tells ; the  Per- 
sian cavalry  is  hotly  pressed — ^it  is  broken.  The 
Persian  hosts  give  back;  onward  rushes  the 
Greek  with  his  gleaming  specur;  the  unbroken 
phalanx  bears  down  every  thing  before  it,  and 
thousands  of  the  invaders  die.  Rank  after  rank 
retreats ; they  turn ; they  fly ; and  the  mighty 
army  of  Darius,  lately  so  gorgeous  and  so  confi- 
dent, is  scattered  in  wild  flight.  They  rest  not 
even  in  their  camp,  but  rush  precipitately  to  their 
ships. 

The  Senate  of  Athens  in  solemn  assembly 
await  flie  result  of  the  battle.  They  trust  in  the 
steady  valor  of  their  countrymen,  but  they  know 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Persian  army ; 
their  country — their  homes — their  glory — their 
fireedom — ^their  all,  must  be  lost  or  won  by  that 
day’s  fight.  It  is  announced  that  a soldier,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  blood,  and  flying  from  the 
field  of  battle,  approaches  the  city. 

The  senators,  in  their  eagerness  to  receive  his 
tidings,  start  to  their  feet  to  receive  him;  he 
rushes  into  the  Senate  Chamber — “ Rejoice  with 
the  victors !”  he  shouts,  falls,  and  expires. 

Greece  is  for  the  time  delivered. 

But  Xerxes  determines  to  conquer  it.  He 
covers  the  sea  and  the  land  with  his  myrmidons. 
The  great  barriers  which  nature  had  erected 
against  him  are  removed.  He  brings  with  him 
all  his  regal  splendor,  and  surrounds  himself  not 
only  with  the  strength  but  with  the  pomp  of 
war.  His  magnificent  tents,  beautiful  with  silk 
and  gold,  overspread  the  land ; and  his  vessels, 
gay  with  every  adornment  which  Eastern  mag- 
nificence could  supply,  float  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing sea.  He  ascends  an  eminence  to  survey  the 
scene ; and  as  he  looks  forth  upon  the  sea  and 
qpon  the  land,  and  beholds  the  hosts  armed  to 
desolate  the  fair  lands  beneath  him ; his  kingly 
heart  is  smote,  and  he  weeps.  But  the  love  of 
conquest  flames  up  within  him.  From  Doris ; 
firom  Thessaly ; from  the  mountains  of  Pindus, 
Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus,  messengers  come  to 
him  bearing  the  humiliating  symbols  of  submis- 
sion. 

The  Thebans  court  the  friendship  of  the  power- 
ful Persian.  But  not  all  the  States  of  Greece 
have  yielded ; no— some  are  unsubdued ; witness 
Thermopyle. 

The  Persian  anny  approaches  Athens.  But 
the  Athenians,  where  are  theyl  They  have 
abandoned  their  city  ; the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors are  forsaken;  their  temples  are  deserted; 
^ir  wealth,  the  adornments  of  their  homes, 
Iheir  statues,  their  pictures  are  all  left  to  the 
invader,  and  with  their  wives  and  their  children 
they  seek  upon  the  sea  that  safety  which  they 
could  not  ^d  upon  their  natal  soil.  ‘‘They 


were  willing,”  in  the  language  of  an  elegant 
historian,  “ to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake  of  their 
country,  which  they  knew  consisted  not  in  their 
houses,  lands  and  efiects,  but  that  equal  consti- 
tution of  government,  which  they  h^  received 
from  their  ancestors,  and  which  it  was  their  doty 
to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity.” 

Day  breaks  over  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The 
Grecian  ships  are  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle. 
The  spirit  of  Thcmistocles  is  diffused  throu^^ 
out  the  whole  multitude.  The  sacred  hymns 
and  psans  of  the  Greeks  salute  the  light,  and 
now  break  forth  the  triumphant  songs  of  war, 
and  the  stirring  voice  of  the  trumpet  given  Imdt 
in  still  louder  and  longer  peals  finm  the  shores 
of  Attica,  and  the  rocks  of  Salamis  and  Ps^rtaliea. 
The  Persian  ships  bear  up  to  the  battle.  Seated 
upon  a lofty  eminence,  enthroned  on  the  top  of 
Mount  iEgcalos,  the  monarch  looks  out  upon  the 
fight.  j 

“ A king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow, 

Which  looks  o^er  sea-born  Salsmis, 

And  ships  by  thousands  Isy  below, 

And  men  in  nations ; all  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they 

As  that  setting  sun  sank  upon  the  sea,  bs 
poured  his  splendor  upon  the  wrecked  and  sca^ 
tered  fragments  of  the  Persian  fleets.  Eveir 
hostile  prow  is  turned  from  Greece;  Xerxes 
starts  in  wild  despair  from  his  silver  throne  ; ho 
tears  his  splendid  robes,  and  in  deep  dismay  fbv>- 
gets  all  thoughts  of  conquest,  and  seeks  only  to 
plant  his  feet  once  more  upon  the  soil  of  Asia. 

I look  upon  Platiea.  The  sun  flings  his  first 
light  upon  the  Persian  tents,  and  their  splendor 
is  dazzling. 

A strain  of  martial  music  breaks  over  the  field  « 
the  hour  of  conflict  is  at  hand ; three  hundred 
thousand  arms  flash  upon  the  plain  of  battle. 
The  Persian  commander  mounted  upon  his  white 
steed,  leads  his  hosts  in  person  and  animates 
them  by  his  voice  and  his  deeds.  But  Greek 
valor,  and  Greek  steel,  meet  the  shock  unbroken. 
Fiercely  bums  the  rage  of  battle.  It  is  evening ; 
and  Platsa  is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Persians. 
Mardonius  and  his  milk-w-hite  steed  have  fallen 
together  beneath  the  Grecian  spear.  The  Greek 
reveb  in  Persian  tents ; he  seizes  the  magnificent 
couches  of  the  invader,  his  tables  of  solid  gold 
! and  silver,  his  yellow  golden  goblets,  his  brace- 
lets of  untold  value,  his  scimitars  aOuminl  vritk 
precious  stones,  and  his  chests  heaped  with  treas- 
ures. 

Upon  the  promontory  of  Mycalc,  a like  scene 
meets  my  view. 

The  great  actors  in  these  scenes  have  all  pass- 
ed away,  but  their  gloiy  can  not  perish ; along 
the  sea,  and  the  plains,  and  the  mountains  of 
Greece  it  still  lingers  like  the  pensive  light  of  a 
summer  day. 

“ Clime  of  the  unforgotten  bravo. 

Fair  dime ! where  every  season  smiles 
' Benignant  o’er  those  blessed  isles— 

Which  seen  from  far  Colonna’s  height, 

Make  glad  the  heart  that  bails  the  sight, 

And  lend  to  loneliness  delight.” 
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Here  is  Athens.  The  glorious  dead  still 
crowd  upon  me.  The  Tenerable  form  of  Socrc- 
tes  is  before  me.  His  meek  face,  and  calm  high 
brow  present  a true  picture  of  that  philosophy 
which  recognises  man  as  an  immortal  being,  and 
bids  him  look  out  upon  Eternity.  He  trod  these 
streets — he  looked  upon  tlfis  sea — ^these  heavens 
were  arched  above  to  head,  and  unfolded  their 
glorious  magnificence  by  day  and  by  night  to  his 
contemplation. 

He  speaks,  and  I listen  to  his  sublime  specu- 
lations. The  wing  of  his  thought  soars  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  flashes  in  the  sun  as  he  seeks 
to  discover  and  explore  unknown  worlds.  I fol- 
low him  to  his  prison ; and  I forget  the  worid, 
and  its  hardness,  and  its  wrongs  as  I listen  to 
the  sublime  philosophy  which  he  teaches.  He 
takes  the  poisoned  cup  with  no  trembling  hand, 
and  puts  it  to  his  lips  yet  eloquent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  unearthly  truth. 

He  is  followed  by  Plato,  to  pupil.  I recog- 
nize him  by  the  elegance  of  to  manner,  the  pol- 
ish derived  from  extensive  travel,  and  that  face 
whose  serene  and  noble  expression  rises  at  times 
into  the  majestic.  The  lustre  of  high  and  un- 
earthly contemplation  is  upon  his  brow.  His 
conversation  discloses  the  wealth  of  his  learning 
— 4eaming  acquired  not  alone  from  the  lips  of 
Socrates,  whose  instructions  he  enjoyed  for  eight 
years,  but  firom  intercourse  with  the  great  of 
every  land.  After  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
teacher,  he  turned  his  steps  from  Athens  and 
visited  Megara,  Thebes,  and  Elis.  The  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  draws  him  into  Magna  Grecia. 
Curious  to  observe  the  wonders  of  nature,  he 
visits  the  volcanic  fires  of  Sicily.  The  fame  of 
the  mathematician  Theodorus  invites  him  to 
Egypt,  and  he  perfects  himself  in  philosophy. 
His  mind  being  none  stored  with  all  the  learning 
which  the  world  could  yield  him,  he  returns  to 
his  native  city  ; and  erecting  his  temple  in  the 
groves  of  Academus,  he  surrounds  himself  with 
a crowd  of  illustrious  pupils.  Unseduced  by  po- 
litical honors,  undisturbed  by  convulsions  of  the 
state,  for  forty  years  he  devotes  himself  to  divine 
philosophy;  makes  man — liis  nature  and  to 
destiny — ^the  subject  of  lus  contemplations ; and 
entertains  his  friends  with  discourses  full  of  elo- 
quence and  truth. 

Among  the  mighty  dead  who  rise  before  me, 
Demosthenes  stands  forth,  distinguished  by  the 
severe  majesty  of  his  countenance.  Accustom- 
ed to  utter  his  thoughts  on  the  sea-shore,  when 
to  voice  had  been  trained  to  master  the  roar  of 
the  waves  which  dashed  and  broke  at  his  feet, 
he  addresses  the  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and 
rules  the  still  wilder  surges  of  human  passions. 
He  pours  into  his  countrymen  the  energy  of  his 
own  soul,  and  they  are  swayed  like  reeds  before  the 
tempest.  When  he  appeals  to  their  love  of  coun- 
ty. and  describes  the  invader  approaching  their 
city,  the  deep  loud  shout  of  popular  enthusiasm 
is  heard  from  their  ranks — “ Let  us  march  against 
Philip.”  But  alas ! who  can  promise  himself 
the  lasting  enjoyment  of  popular  favor  1 Let  the 
dying  lips  of  the  poisoned  Demosthenes  answer ! 


Glorious  city;  with  thy  wealth  of  fame,  I 
must  leave  thee.  The  night  dews  are  heavy 
upon  me,  and  wanderer  as  I am,  I may  no  longer 
converse  with  thy  dead.  I must  pursue  my  piL 
grimage. 

**  Farewell ! a word  which  must  be  and  hath  been, 

A Boand  which  tnakes  ns  linger,  yet  ftnrewell.” 

Oh,  Sappho,  how  I love  thy  country  ! Never 
can  I forget  the  glorious  vision  which  rose  before 
me  as  I stood  that  evening  in  Athens,  and  saw 
all  about  me  scenery  which  awakened  associa- 
tions so  ennobling  that  I lost  myself  in  them. 

I explored  the  sea-shore,  and  the  mountains, 
and  traced  the  immortal  forms  yet  living  in  mar» 
ble,  for  many  days.  Of  this  I must  yet  write. 

Wilt  thou  not,  Sappho,  read  with  interest  what 
I write  of  thy  coun^  1 I hope  yet  to  revisit  it, 
and  then  we  will  once  more  tread  its  soil  togeth- 
er, and  watch  the  sun  decline,  and  the  stars 
come  forth  in  the  heavens ; while  we  sit  by  the 
sea  and  listen  to  voices  from  the  Past.  H. 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  LADY.  ^ 

BY  G.  P.  R.  JAMES 

There  was  a young  and  gentle  lady  reading 
in  a large  old-fashioned  room,  well-fumished 
with  China  vases,  and  small  pictures,  and  Louis 
Quatorze  clocks,  and  sundry  monsters  in  earthen- 
ware, and  black  wood,  and  ivory,  from  China,  and 
Ceylon,  and  Japan.  She  was  very  fair  to  look 
upon,  with  white  even  teeth,  and  rosy  lips,  with 
a peculiar  liquid  translucency  of  eye  which  none 
but  Lawrence  could  transfer  to  canvas,  and  he 
h8d  done  it  in  her  case  marvelously  well.  Her 
form  was  full  of  easy  and  natural  grace,  and  it 
was  very  delicate  in  its  symmetry ; but  it  was 
not  sylph-like,  as  poets  will  have  their  beauties ; 
which,  as  sylphs  are  supposed  to  be -of  air,  I 
imagine  must  mean  thin.  Her  dress  had  some- 
thing of  negligence  in  it,  and  so  had  her  hair  > — 
mind  I say  negligence,  not  neglect.  It  was  all  easy, 
and  the  ringlets  and  large  curls,  though  suflered 
to  mingle  in  some  confusion,  were  as  glossy  and 
bright  as  if  the  fingers  of  a dozen  maids  had  been 
brushing  them  all  day.  Perhaps  that  little  air 
of  negligence  might  be  altogether  accidental — 
perhaps  a little  savoring  of  design,  for  she  had  a 
strong  love  for  the  picturesque,  and  knew  that  it 
became  her.  There  might  be  the  least  possible 
touch  of  coquetry  in  it,  for  it  can  not  be  said  that 
she  altogether  disliked  admiration,  though  she 
had  not  that  thirsty  fondness  for  it  which  occa- 
sionally mars  many  bright  perfections.  Her  name 
was  Eleanor ; but  she  called  herself  Ellen,  and 
there  might  be  a little  affectation  in  that  too. 

Was  she  really  reading!  Yes:  she  read  a 
line  or  two,  now  and  then,  and  played  with  one 
dark  brown  curl  upon  her  cheek,  bringing  gleams 
of  gold  upon  it  as  she  wound  it  round  her  deli- 
cate fingers.  But  she  meditated  between  whiles, 
and  more  than  once  turned  her  eyes  toward  the 
windows,  and  gazed  out,  and  sighed. 

There  was  a world  of  poetry  in  her  young 
heart,  and  that  poetry  had  found  a voice  in  many 
a little  piece  which  had  found  its  way,  by  one 
means  or  another,  to  the  public,  bringing  that 
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applauM  which  u most  surely  found  when  it  is 
least  sought.  Hers  was  the  poetry  of  feeling, 
however — which  is  almost  always  sure  to  wake 
an  echo — and  it  would  be  written.  Not  that  she 
valued  it  much,  or  cared  for  it  when  it  w^as  done^ 
for  she  would  often  cast  it  from  her  ah  soon  as  it 
was  upon  the  paper,  or  leave  it  where  careless 
servants  would  sweep  it  away  to  light  fires  with. 

And  now  some  such  imaginations  were  busy 
within  her,  clothing  themselves  in  words,  and, 
after  she  had  read,  and  pondered,  and  gazed  forth 
for  some  time,  she  drew  the  inkstand  near  and 
wrote.  Let  us  look  over  her  shoulder  and  road 
the  words.  They  were  these : 

TO  HIM. 

The  amnmer  days  are  passing,  love. 

The  air  has  lost  it  balm, 

The  lingering  flowers  fold  up  too  soon 
Their  leaves  in  slumbers  calm. 

The  autumn’s  yellow  hand  has  touched 
The  leaves  upon  the  tree, 

And  wizard  evening  saila  too  soon 
Across  the  silent  sea. 

Whate’er  1 hear— whatever  i see, 

Tells  to  the  eye  and  car 

That  this  year’s  liffe  is  well-nigh  spent, 

That  w'inter’a  death  ia  near. 

And  thus  my  hours  are  fleeting  love, 

Ere  thou  return ’st  again ; 

And  oft  1 look,  and  oft  I eigh, 

But  look  and  sigh  in  vain. 

Oh  come  before  the  autumn  comes 
Its  blighting  dews  to  shed ; 

Oh  come  before  the  winter  pours 
Its  snows  upon  my  head ! 

Oh  come  befbre  remembrance  flies 
From  thine  inconstant  breaat ; 

Leaf  chill  forgetfulness  should  fteeze 
The  warm  dove  in  her  nest 

To  him!  To  whom?  Hark!  there  are  car- 
riage wheels.  He  is  near — it  must  be,  and  she 
knows  it.  The  color  flutters  in  her  chedt  like 
the  shilling  lights  of  the  northern  aurora  Now 
deadly  pale ; now  rosy  as  the  mom.  There  are 
steps  on  the  stairs : the  door  is  opened,  and  two 
men  in  travelers*  guise  appear.  One  is  young 
and  very  like  her,  the  other  a lew  years  older.  The 
one  slie  kisses  fondly,  and  calls  him  brother ; but 
she  is  folded  in  the  arms  of  the  other,  and  cHngs 
to  his  breast  in  silence.  Is  that  the  poet’s  love  \ 
It  ia.  Is  he  not  handsome  ^ 

Yes — it  can  not  be  denied.  He  is  handsome, 
finely  formed— one  can  not  find  a fault  with  a 
feature  or  a limb ; but  yet  there  is  a certain  coarse- 
ness, more  in  the  expression  than  aught  else. 
Gan  I call  it  an  animal  look?  Not  exactly : the 
fineness  of  the  features  forbids  that.  But  still 
the  sensual  stamps  its  seal,  as  firmly  as  the  in- 
tellectual or  the  spiritual ; and  though  that  man 
may  be  the  poet’s  love — ay,  and  love  the  poet — 
he  is  no  poet  himself.  There  is  too  much  clay 
in  the  image,  even  to  represent  a god.  Still  he 
is  fond — very  fond.  See  how  he  presses  her  to 
his  heart,  how  he  kisses  those  rich  lips,  how  he 
gazes  into  her  eyes,  how  he  holds  her  a little 
firom  him  to  drink  in  the  nectar  of  her  lodts. 
^d  he  tells  her  she  is  lovelier  than  ever-^and 
dearer  too ; and  that  he  has  come  back  never  to 


part  firom  h^  more,  to  take  her  with  him  to  the 
fair  but  distant  island  where  he  now  plays  the 
ruler  with  deputed  sway.  He  accounts  for  his 
long  absence  too  by  assuring  her,  that  he  could 
not  quit  the  government  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  sovereign  the  moment  he  had  received  it,  or 
he  would  have  flown  to  her  at  once ; and  he  ap- 
peals to  her  brother,  if  it  had  been  possible. 

Oh  yes,  he  loves  her,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
as  well  as  he  can  love  any  thing.  And  she  wBl 
make  her  idol  of  him ; and,  from  the  garden  of 
fancy  and  the  treasury  of  imagination,  she  will 
take  some  flowers  and  brilliant  gems  to  decorate 
him,  and  will  offer  him  sacrifice — well  for  her  if 
the  sacrifice  be  not  her  whole  happiness. 

And  what  says  the  brother  1 Oh,  he  vouchee 
finr  all  his  friend  afl&rms.  He  is  one  of  those 
soft,  easy,  worldly  beings,  who  judges  lenienyy 
of  worldly  faults,  sees  no  great  harm  in  a number 
of  things  that  men  of  sterner  thought  or  finer 
feeling  would  condemn— doubts  not  in  the  least 
that  his  sister  will  be  quite  happy  with  the 
husband  that  God  has  given  her,  if  she  wiO 
wisely  shut  her  eyes  to  a few  little  errors,  aa 
other  good  wives  do ; and  can  not  in  the  least 
conceive  the  parity  of  her  heart  or  the  delicaey 
of  her  character,  nor  that  love  can  condemn  aa 
well  as  warm.  Well  let  us  leave  them  alona : 
their  aflairs  are  small  concern  of  ours — let  aa 
leave  them  to  be  married,  and  sail  away  befoca 
them  to  a distant  shore  where  that  man  ralfia 
as  Governor  a fair  colony  of  Great  Britain — ay 
and  rules  it  well,  admirably  well ; for  he  is  not 
without  talents ; and  it  is  a certain  and  sad  &ct 
that  in  the  hard  and  mechanical  state  of  socie^ 
in  which  we  live,  the  men  who  have  the  least 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  tenderness  of  feelings, 
or  who  have  strong  powers  to  overrule  them,  ass 
those  who  govern  other  men  most  safely.  You 
would  not  put  a wheel  of  pasteboard  into  a clock 
of  cast  iron,  would  you  1 

Well,  there  on  that  high  white  rock  at  tbs 
western  end  of  the  town  stands  a fine  and  im- 
posing building  called  the  Castle.  The  squaas 
and  t^  round  towers  and  the  walls  and  battle- 
ments give  it  the  aspect  of  a place  of  strength ; 
and  it  was  so  once,  but  is  so  no  longer.  Its 
fortifications  are  not  worth  half  an  hour’s  siege 
to  modem  art — unavailable  altogether,  as  the 
fierce  and  fiery  passions  which  once  raged  here 
and  still  linger  arc  impotent  in  the  presence  of 
new  powers  and  combinations.  But  how  man 
has  improved  the  place  for  beauty  if  he  has  neg- 
lected it  for  defense.  Those  ramparts  and 
bastions  looking  down  on  blue  sea  and  haloed  in 
the  high  air  with  the  golden  radiance  of  the  fin- 
est of  climates,  are  but  terraced  gardens  whese 
the  orange  and  the  vine,  the  myrtle  and  the 
pomegranate,  flourish  in  rich  luxuriance  and 
cast  perfume  and  beauty  on  the  wind.  Behind, 
there  lies  many  a winding  walk  and  pleasant 
grove  as  the  gardens  dimb  the  mountain,  and 
wider  and  wider  views  extend  of  the  glittering 
waves,  and  gem-like  islands,  and  ftixy-like  distant 
dreams  of  coasts  and  headlands. 

Oh  it  is  a very  lovely  spotr— a spot  jnst  fit  te 
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a jwmg  bride  li&U  of  happj  hopes  and  sweet  Silence,  adTOcate!”  she  cried,  *^you  con  do 
sensations,  and  bright,  false,  fboitsh  expectations,  nothing  to  me  that  1 dread.  I spit  upon  you  and 
But  that  beautiful  creature  wandering  there,  is  your  menaces.  Now  mark  me : the  t^shold 
she  a bride ! Nay,  not  so.  There  is  nothing  of  that  door  I have  never  passed  since  I was 
hride^Iike  in  her  look  and  air — nothing  in  the  driven  forth  from  my  house—ay  mine,  mine^ 
dark  moody  downcast  eye-— nothing  in  the  pale  pander ! It  was  mine  by  every  tie  between 
unvarying  olive  of  her  cheek.  No  fluttering  heart  and  heart— by  every  tie  that  God  will  hold 
blush,  no  varying  light  and  shade  of  expression,  holy.  I have  never  passed  the  door  since  that 
is  there : none  of  the  sunshine  of  the  May  of  day.  But  if  1 hear  one  threat  from  you  or  any 
life  : none  of  the  changeful  gleam  and  shadow  other,  I will  enter  those  walls — 1 will  take  pos- 
of  its  April.  And  yet  she  is  very  young.  Not  session  pf  my  home  again — I will  claim  ail  that 
twenty  summers  even  have  passed  over  that  is  mine;  and  let  me  see  who  will  dare  to  dis- 
broad  brow.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  black  eye  possess  me.  Away  with  you,  man,  and  do  not 
when  it  is  raised,  and  the  flashes  it  gives  for^,  stand  gaping  there.  You  make  tigers  of  us,  ^^^mI 
young  as  she  is,  there  is  within  her  bosom  ma-  then  wonder  that  we  rend  you !” 

Uirity  of  passion.  Her  hand,  too,  covered  with  **  But  Lilia — ” said  the  advocate, 
jeweled  rings,  is  now  clenched  tight  as  if  grasp-  Away  !*’  she  answered  with  a look  of  bitter 
ing  a hard  purpose,  now  relaxed  as  if  some  contempt,  **  not  a word  more  and  leaving  him 
t^derer  feelings  stole  across  her  heart.  And  she  pursued  her  walk  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
now  she  gaxes  toward  the  Castle — the  Govern-  Castle. 

ment  house  it  is  called — and  as  she  sees  it  The  poor  advocate  was  sorely  puzzled : he 
gleaming  white  between  those  two  tall  cypresses,  knew  not  what  to  do  or  how  to  act.  But  the 
memories  flow  over  her  soul  like  deep  waters,  next  padeet  took  a letter  for  him  to  his  Excel- 
That  house  has  been  the  tomb  of  her  hopes  and  lency  the  Governor,  which  somewhat  troubled 
of  her  happiness,  and  the  cypress  and  the  willow  the  joy  of  his  approaching  nuptials.  There  was 
are  but  emblems  of  her  fate.  There  she  lived  no  resource  but  to  prolong  bis  wedding  tour  a lit- 
aad  reigned  almost  as  a queen  for  a brief  flfleen  tie,  and  send  forwa^  his  good,  kind,  complaisant 
months,  fondled,  petted,  a plaything,  a spoiled  brother-in-law  and  secretary  to  clear  the  ground^ 
child.  Little  did  her  seducer  think  that  there  before  he  brought  his  bride  home  to  his  bright 
were  other,  stronger  feelings  in  her  breast  than  island. 

in  his  own — feelings  dangerous  in  their  power.  And  now  the  beautiful  Lilia  is  in  those  ga»> 
At  length  he  bethought  him  that  he  had  a prom-  dens  and  groves  once  more ; but  yesterday  eveiv 
ised  bride  in  England,  a bride  flur,  virtuous,  ing  as  the  sun  was  setting  and  when,  amidst  the 
wealthy,  well  allied ; and  he  set  out  on  pressing  warm  light  cast  around,  the  sea  looked  like  a 
business,  as  he  told  his  lovely  toy,  leaving  a sapphire  set  in  gold,  a white  sail  came  on  to- 
lawyer  and  a friend  to  make  an  arrangement  wa^  the  island,  and  by  the  star-light  reached  the 
with  his  east-off  mistress.  They  found  that  port  below.  And  now  the  woman’s  flgure  flitting 
they  had  undertaken  a terrible  task ; but  with  among  the  orange-trees,  is  seen  from  the  windows 
time  and  argument,  and  much  cajolery,  they  and  the  good-humored  easy  Henzy  Mansell  is 
succeeded  to  a certain  degree — at  least,  so  they  speedily  walking  toward  her — with  a somewhat 
thought.  They  bought  her  a small  pretty  cottage,  beating  heart  it  must  be  confessed;  for  the 
a mile  or  two  distant : they  settled  on  her  a stolidest  minds  have  instincts, 

■mall  estate — sufficient  for  her  small  wants — and  She  knew  him  and  she  liked  hmi  well ; and 

they  exacted  of  her  that  she  was  never  again  to  would  rather  have  had  any  one  else  to  deal  with 
go  near  the  Grovernment  House,  nor  to  show  any  on  hard  subjects.  The  sight  of  him  agitated  her; 
recognition  of  the  Governor.  They  thought  they  did  not  shake  her  resolves ; but  shook  her  frame, 
had  done  magniflcently,  that  they  had  given  her  He  had  been  always  kind  and  courteous  to  her  in 
all  that  she  could  possibly  desire.  But  they  other  days,  had  treated  her  with -decent  respeett 
forgot  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness ; and — and  shown  her  small  attentions.  She  paused 
perhaps  revenge.  Did  she  keep  her  promise,  then  to  take  breath  and  to  consider — ^to  arrange 
impli^  if  not  uttered.  Why  should  she  keep  her  plans,  determine  upon  her  conduct.  She 
any  promise  1 Had  not  all  promises  been  broken  paused — but  she  did  not  avoid  him. 
with  her  1 She  went  almost  daily  to  wander  in  Lilia,  Lilia!*’  said  Heniy  in  a tone  of  ra- 
the gardens  of  the  Castle,  to  hang  round  the  proach,  1 did  not  expect  to  And  you  here.** 
building,  to  haunt  like  a ghost  the  scenes  of  past  Why  not  1*’  asked  Lilia  with  a melancholy 
joy.  She  made  no  concealment  of  it!  She  smile. 

went  at  mid-day — ^at  morning — at  evening.  It  **  Because  you  promised  you  would  not  come 
is  a bad  thing  to  take  away  hope  from  any  one,  near  the  house  again,*’  ho  answered, 
for  it  takes  away  fear.  The  servants  carried  the  **  I did  not  promise,”  she  replied,  **  but  even  if 
intelligence  to  the  advocate,  and  he  came  up  and  I had,  why  should  my  promise  be  more  binding 
found  her  there,  and  toied  to  argue  with  her,  than  other  people’s!*’ 

mingling  reproaches  with  reasons,  and  threats  **  Oh,  but  you  know  Lilia,”  he  said,  **  young 
with  reproaches.  But  the  sadness  and  the  men  always  make  all  sorts  of  promises  to  ladies 
heaviness  passed  away  in  an  instant : the  eye  situated  as  you  were,  without  their  meaning  any 
flashed,  the  nostrM  ax|Muided,  the  brow  became  thing;” 

dark  and  cloudy.  **l)o  they!”  answered  Lilia,  with  anothec 
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smile — her  smiles  were  very  terrible,  **  I did  not  i 
know  it.  I wish  1 had  known  it  before,  Henry.”  | 

But  now  listen  to  me,  there's  a dear  girl,” 
said  Henry  in  his  most  coaxing  manner,  **  you 
were  always  kind  and  good  hearted,  and  I am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  to  make  mischief.  Now 
his  Excellency  has  married  my  sister,  you  know, 
and—” 

<<  His  Excellency !”  said  Lilia,  with  a sneer  so 
bitter  curling  her  lip,  that  it  seemed  to  Hen^ 
Mansell  as  if  she  had  stung  him.  **  And  so,  he 
has  married  your  sister,”  she  said  after  thinking 
for  a moment  gloomily,  poor  thing ! I am  sorry 
for  her.” 

“Why!  why  sol”  demanded  Henry  some- 
what alarmed. 

Because  1 should  think  she  would  not  like  a 
husband  who  makes  promises  which  mean  no- 
thing,” replied  the  girl,  with  a shrewd  meaning 
look. 

**Well,  well;  but  this  is  all  nonsense,”  an- 
swered Henry  with  more  firmness  of  tone.  **  He 
is  married.  That  is  the  end  of  it.  My  sister 
will  be  here  in  a few  days.  Now  the  question 
is,  do  you  wish  to  make  her  unhappy.  If  you 
are  the  girl  I believe  you  to  be,  you  do  not. 
Him  you  may  be  angry  with,  and  have  good 
cause ; but  you  have  no  cause  to  wish  my  poor 
sister  unhappy.” 

“ I do  not — I will  not,”  she  replied  in  a calm, 
quiet  tone,  though  she  had  turned  deadly  pale 
while  he  spoke. 

I thought  so,”  ifaid  the  other  in  a joyful  tone. 
**  Then,  dear  Lilia,  the  only  way  to  do  will  be  for 
you  to  have  the  pretty  little  ^a  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  give  up  this  cottage  to  me. 
I can  not  think  why  those  two  fools  placed  you 
there.”  ^ 

Because  I would  have  none  other,  Mr.  Man- 
sell,” she  replied,  and  then  added  very  slowly 
and  deliberately,  **  and  will  have  none  other.” 

^*Then  you  will  make  my  sister  unhappy,” 
said  Mansell  bitterly. 

“-Why  so  1”  she  asked,  “ she  need  never  know 
who  or  what  I am,  or  what  I have  been.  From 
me  she  shall  never  know.  I have  promised,  and 
that  promise  I will  keep,  never  to  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  villain  *who— who  is  now  your  sister’s 
husband.” 

**Then  why  should  you  wish  to  stay  herel” 
he  asked,  thhiking  the  question  would  puzzle 
her ; but  she  answered  at  once : 

Because  I do  wish  to  make  him  unhappy. 
Each  time  he  sees  me  in  his  ride  or  walk,  there 
will  be  fear  in  his  heart  and  remorse  in  his  breast. 
My  eye  will  lash  him,  my  look  reproach  him, 
though  my  tongue  be  mute  and  my  hand  still. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  going  hence,  Henry  Mansell. 
Here  I am,  and  here  I will  be  daily.  So  long  as 
no  one  tries  to  stop  me  or  to  interfere  with  me,  I 
will  be  silent  and  discreet.  The  moment  any 
one  does,  I will  speak  in  a voice  that  shall  reach 
within  the  rosy  curtains  of  your  sister’s  wedding- 
chamber,  and  pcfoion  her  repose  forever.  She 
shall  then  know  that  her  husband  is  a peijurer 
and  villain.” 


**  But  what  will  she  think,  if  she  sees  you  con- 
stantly  flitting  about  here  like  a shadow!”  asked 
the  young  man,  at  his  wits’  end. 

**  Think  wh^  she  likes,”  said  Lilia  sternly. 
**  See  you  to  that.  Tell  any  tale  you  like.  I wiO 
not  contradict  it.  He  will  hdp  you.  He  is  neswr 
embarrassed  for  a lie.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a magnificent  air  of 
disdain  as  she  turned  away  and  left  him. 

She  has  got  the  advantage,  and  she  under- 
stands  it,”  thought  Henry,  gazing  after  her. 
**  She  will  torment  the  poor  fellow’s  soul  out ; 
or  force  him  to  buy  her  off  at  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice.” 

It  is  a curious  fimt  that  mere  worldly  people 
'can  never  transport  themselves  out  of  themselves: 
can  make  no  allowance  for — ^have  no  compreheo- 
sion  of  passion,  feeling,  or  even  the  higher  ranges 
of  intellectual  consciousnesses.  They  are  mers- 
]y  perceptive  machines  with  a very  limited  object- 
glass.  No  thought  had  he  of  all  the  pow^lu] 
sensations  that  were  working  in  that  poor  girth’s 
breast  as  she  stood  there  talking  with  him— -sen- 
sations that  often  nearly  bore  her  away  on  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  in  the  midst  of  her  assumed 
calmness — sensatiems  only  the  more  intense  fixr 
the  compression  to  which  the  strong  will  subject* 
ed  them.  He  had  no  thought  of  them,  and  bszt 
little  consciousness  of  coming  danger.  He  did 
indeed  get  a vague  notion  that  she  was  very  angry, 
and  feel  a little  doubt,  as  he  expressed  it  to  hhn- 
self,  of  what  she  would  do  next.  But  it  was  but 
as  a naturalist  observing  an  insect  through  a 
microscope,  who  feels  the  instrument  shaken  by 
an  earthquake  and  yet  goes  on  peering  at  his  flea, 
with  one  eye. 

**ril  tell  him  he  must  give  her  a thousand 
pounds  and  get  rid  of  her,”  he  thought,  and 
walked  back  to  the  Castle. 

And  now,  forward  three  days.  The  rmnem 
thundered ; the  ship  dropped  her  anchor ; the 
boat  manned  with  the  lusty  rowers  skimmed  on 
I toward  the  shore.  Shout  and  hurrah  and  sound- 
ing music  welcomed  the  Governor  and  his  feir 
lady,  and  gratulating  friends  and  bowing  de- 
pendents escorted  them  up  to  their  princely  resi- 
dence. Oh,  how  cold  those  sounds  made  am 
poor  heart  in  that  island;  but  it  was  with  the 
coldness  of  that  black  rock  which  a spark  kindles 
into  fire.  But  the  bright  and  beautiful  bride 
went  on  unconscious  that  her  happiness  was  the 
misery  of  another.  The  soul  of  the  young  poet 
seem^  lighted  up  by  her  joy ; it  shone  upon  her 
fece  ; it  teamed  in  her  smile ; it  sparkled  in  her 
words ; and  every  one  was  charmed  and  forgot 
that  there  was  such  a being  as  Lilia  on  earth. 
There  was  a fete,  and  rejoicings,  and  gay  com- 
pany, and  visits  endless  to  receive.  All  was  very 
gay  and  very  bright;  but  it  was  when  these 
scenes  closed  and  when,  with  the  chosen  of  her 
heart,  she  could  go  forth  alone  to  gaze  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset,  and  the  sweet  majesty  of 
the  sea,  and  the  glory  of  rock  and  mountain,  that 
the  poet  dreamed  of  real  happiness. 

At  first  she  was  content^  whh  the  ternee 
before  the  Castle,  where  a useless  smitry  st  each 
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iMid  feamed  placed  to  gaard  the  lorely  proapect 
£rom  the  rampart  for  her  eapecial  use.  There  he 
aad  she  walked  the  whole  of  their  first  leisure 
evening,  seeing  the  sun  slowly  sinking  down  to 
the  verge  of  ocean. 

Let  us  go,  my  love,  into  those  beautiful 
groves  behind,”  she  said,  as  the  last  bright  spot 
sank  beneath  the  sea ; I love  to  rest  a little  in 
the  purple  light  which  lingers  amidst  the  trees 
after  the  summer  day  has  closed.  It  is  to  me 
like  the  memory  of  joy.” 

But  he  told  her  that  in  that  climate  the  evening 
dews  were  dangerous  to  those  not  steeled  against 
them  by  early  habit,  and  he  must  guard  his  flower 
firom  all  noxious  things. 

The  next  day  she  again  proposed  a walk  in  the 
groves ; but  he  said  it  was  sultry  there  in  the 
heat;  and  he  was  busy.  He  would  ride  with 
her  in  the  evening  to  a very  lovely  scene  a few 
miles  distant.  She  waited  for  the  evening  pa- 
tiently, and  through  several  of  the  warmer  hours 
of  the  day  her  voice  might  be  heard  singing  sweet 
songs  of  her  own  loved  distant  land.  Many  an 
ear  that  listened  thought  them  charming  and  full 
of  warm  happiness,  but  there  was  one  that  caught 
the  sounds,  and  to  it  they  were  as  poison. 

The  evening  came ; the  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  the  young  wife  and  the  gay  husband 
went  forth  together.  Her  looks  were  all  joyful 
exhilaration ; but  as  they  passed  out  along  the 
road  skirting  the  groves,  the  servants  who  fol- 
lowed, saw  his  eye  roam  furtively,  anxiously 
around. 

By  the  time  they  returned  he  had  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  she  was  radiant  with  the  ex- 
OTcise  and  with  the  beauty  of  the  ride.  But  as 
they  came  near  the  groves,  a female  figure  of 
transcendent  beauty  and  grace,  richly  habited, 
and  with  her  black  hair  decked  with  pins  and 
coins,  suddenly  crossed  their  path  and  gazed  full 
in  the  lady’s  face.  That  face  was  bright  with 
happiness,  and  there  is  nothing  so  sad  as  happi- 
ness to  the  sight  of  the  unhappy.  A look  of 
wildness — almost  of  madness  crossed  the  face 
of  Lilia,  and  the  poet  turned  suddenly  toward 
her  husband.  He  was  as  pale  as  death.  But 
he  said  nothing ; the  figure  disappeared,  and  they 
rode  on. 

**  Who  could  that  be,  love,”  asked  the  lady, 
after  a moment’s  troubled  silence— troubled  she 
knew  not  why. 

**  Some  woman  of  the  country,”  he  answered 
carelessly ; **  they  all  deck  themselves  out  in  that 
fantastic  fashion.  Did  you  remark  the  gold  coins 
in  her  hair  1 Ha,  ha,  ha ! W^as  ever  any  thing 
BO  absurd  1” 

I delight  in  costume,”  answered  his  bride, 
*4t  is  the  great  want  of  England  in  a picturesque 
point  of  view  that  we  have  no  characteristic  dress. 
Had  I been  born  in  a country  where  a peculiar 
garb  had  descended  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  I 
would  not  abandon  it  for  all  the  milliners  of  Lon- 
don or  of  Paris.” 

**  You  are  a dear  little  enthusiast,”  answered 
her  husband ; and  the  first  trial  over,  he  thought 
be  could  bear  the  rest  quietly  aneugh. 


But  that  figure  seemed  to  haunt  their  walks 
and  rides  and  drives.  They  seldom  went  out 
without  seeing  it ; and  the  wife’s  curiosity  be- 
came somewhat  excited — ^it  was  curiosity,  nothing 
more,  though  she  could  not  but  observe  that 
whenever  they  saw  it  a shade,  as  it  were,  came 
upon  her  husband’s  face — a look  of  hesitancy — 
of  alarm ; that  his  manner  was  abstracted,  strange, 
unnerved.  She  questioned  one  of  the  attend- 
ants ; but  he  was  discreet.  She  was  a lady,  he 
said,  who  lived  in  a small  house  near,  and  who 
had  for  years  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  walking 
in  the  gardens  and  the  groves,  so  that  nobody 
ever  interrupted  her.  She  was  a moody  sort  of 
person,  he  said  ; but  a very  good  lady. 

For  years  1”  rejoined  his  mistress,  she 
seems  still  quite  young.” 

*‘Oh  yes,  from  her  childhood,  I should  have 
said,  Madam,”  he  replied,  **  she  was  bom  hard  by.” 

And  there  he  spoke  the  truth.  She  was  bom 
hard  by ; and  those  were  the  scenes  of  her  inno- 
cent childhood  and  of  her  young  affections,  and 
of  her  guilty  happiness  as  well  as  of  her  deser- 
tion, and  sorrow,  and  despair.  The  chains  that 
bind  us  to  particular  spots  of  earth  are  sometimes 
of  gold  and  sometimes  of  iron  ; and  on  the  timbs 
of  her  spirit  there  were  both. 

The  man’s  intentions  were  to  quiet  doubt  and 
still  inquiry,  for  he  knew  her  and  her  history 
quite  well.  He  was  a skillful  diplomatist  in  his 
way  also ; but  he  knew  not  nor  comprehended 
the  heart  of  her  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  he  failed 
of  his  purpose — nay,  not  only  failed,  but  effected 
quite  the  reverse.  His  wc^  excited  interest 
and  S3rmpatby.  Oh,  what  a strange  thing  is  im- 
agination ! how  it  bends  itself  to  every  other 
faculty — for  it,  too,  is  a faculty — of  the  human 
mind — a guide,  a light,  a mysterious  star,  shin- 
ing before  reason,  and  leading  us  to  fate ! 

The  Governor’s  lady  sat  and  meditated.  The 
harp  and  the  voice  were  silent  the  greater  part 
I of  that  day.  She  was  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
I girl  with  ^e  dark  black  eyes,  and  the  gold-span- 
I gled  hair,  and  the  graceful  form.  She  w^as  think- 
ing of  the  sad  and  moody  aspect  of  the  solitary 
life  she  seemed  to  lead.  Why  should  she  be  so 
sad  1 Why  should  she  be  solitary  1 Such  a face 
and  form  were  sure  to  attract  the  eyes  and  win 
the  society  of  youth.  Why  was  she  not  sur-  ^ 
rounded  by  the  crowd  of  gay  suitors  and  of  mer- 
ry companions  1 Why  was  she  so  lonely  and  so 
woe-begonel  She  must  have  loved  and  been 
disappointed — periiaps  deserted,  too — deserted 
by  him  whom  she  had  loved  and  tmsted — ah, 
that  sweet  young  bride  little  knew  how  far. 

**  I will  go  and  see  her,”  she  thought ; **  I will 
try  to  console  and  cheer  her.” 

Then  came  a train  of  sweet  and  happy  thoughts, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  who  would  make  their 
happiness  in  giving  it  to  others ; but,  suddenly, 
as  a dark  cold  mist  will  sometimes  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  the  sunniest 
summer’s  day,  a memory  of  her  husband’s  look 
and  manner,  whenever  the  figure  of  Lilia  had 
crossed  them,  came  up  before  her  with  a painful, 

I perplexing  sensatiem. 
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She  was  not  suspicions— -oh,  not  in  the  least. 
She  suspected  nothing,  even  then.  There  was  a 
doubt  that  her  husband  might  know  something 
to  the  discredit  of  that  beautiful  girl — that  he 
might  not  like,  her— might  not  esteem  her ; but 
that  was  all. 

She  would  try  him,  she  thought.  The  subject 
of  Lilia’s  appearance  had  never  been  mentioned 
between  them  but  once.  For  some  reason,  un- 
accountable to  herself,  she  had  dropped  it,  and 
he  had  never  appr<mched  it  again.  It  is  a dan- 
gerous thing  between  husband  and  wife  to  have 
an  avoided  subject.  She  felt  a reluctance  to  ap- 
proach it ; but  she  sincerely  pitied  the  poor  for- 
lorn girl,  and  that  day,  at  dinner,  she  forced  her- 
self to  speak  and  ask  more  about  her.  There 
were  several  servants  in  the  room ; and  her  hus- 
band’s cheek  turned  for  a moment  fiery  red  and 
then  white.  *•  Avoid  her,  my  love,”  he  said  at 
length,  in  a harsh,  altered  tone.  I do  not  wish 
you  to  know  aught  of  her.” 

If  suspicion  ever  entered  her  mind,  it  was  then. 
His  look,  his  manner  was  so  changed ; and,  be- 
sides, a little  deceit  stood  apparent.  When  first 
they  had  encountered  her,  he  had  merely  said,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiry,  that  she  was  “ some  wo- 
man of  the  country,”  as  if  he  knew  nothing  more ; 
but  now  his  words  implied  that  he  did  know  more, 
and  much. 

But  woman’s  heart  soon  finds  excuses  for  those 
they  love.  She  thought  that  he  might  know 
things  he  had  not  liked  to  shock  her  ear  by  tell- 
ing, or  that  he  had  learned  more  since  he  first 
spoke ; and  again  she  was  satisfied.  Neither  did 
she  at  all  feel  inclined  to  rebel  against  his  ex- 
pressed wishes.  She  gave  up  all  thought  of  go- 
ing to  see  the  object  of  her  sympathy.  He  had 
spoken,  and  that  was  enough.  But  her  words 
had  alarmed  the  Governor.  Fear  is  always  ty- 
rannical— ^prompting  to  tyranny,  I mean;  and 
the  next  day  he  sent  a fierce  and  imperious  mes- 
sage to  her  he  had  betrayed  and  injured,  forbid- 
ding her  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  or  the 
groves  again ; and  telling  her  that  the  first  time  she 
was  seen  there  it  should  be  the  last.  He  knew 
how  much  force  vagueness  adds  to  a threat ; but 
still  he  had  resolved  to  be  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  if  she  did  not  obey,  to  have  her  forcibly  car- 
ried from  the  island.  He  would  bear  the  inflic- 
tion of  her  sight  no  longer.  She  was  a terror  to 
him — and  who  can  live  a life  in  terror  t 

Lilia  heard  the  message  to  an  end  in  silence 
— silence  of  countenance  as  well  as  voice.  A 
slight  shade  indeed  came  over  her  face,  but  her 
broad  brow  did  not  contract ; her  lip  quivered 
not ; and  she  only  answered,  “ Well,  well.  So 
be  it.” 

The  messenger  reported  her  words  and  her  de- 
meanor. For  a week  she  was  no  more  seen  near 
the  castle.  The  Governor  and  his  emissary  thought 
she  was  tamed.  He  began  to  feel  cheerful  again 
—quite  gay  and  happy.  He  had  not  been  mar- 
ried three  months — he  had  not  had  time  to  grow 
tired  of  his  beautiful  young  bride.  Nay,  he  loved 
her,  as  I have  said,  as  well  as  he  could  love  any 
thing.  He  was  a very  happy  man. 


Some  troublesome  business,  however,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  called  hitn  to  a distance — as  far  as 
the  other  end  of  the  island.  Ha  set  out  early  in 
the  day,  and  was  to  return  the  next  day  before 
nightfall.  Oh  how  fondly  his  bright  lady  gazed 
at  him  as  he  rode  away  upon  his  Imndsome  horse 
followed  by  a glittering  train.  She  thought  of 
him  and  him  alone  for  the  next  hour,  and  then 
she  went  forth  with  her  maid  in  the  groves  so 
often  mentioned.  They  bad  not  gone  far,  when 
they  met  Lilia,  but  she  merely  bowed  her  head 
as  she  passed  by.  The  lady  bow’od  hers  in  re- 
turn with  a gentle  smile,  speaking  the  kindly 
feelings  of  her  heart ; and  at  that  smile  Lilia 
turned  deadly  pale.  But  as  she  went  on  she  set 
I her  white  teeth  firmly  together  and  strangled 
I emotions  that  I must  not  pause  to  tell. 

The  day  passed  heavily  with  the  Governor*! 
Lady.  Her  poetry  did  not  stand  her  friend.  She 
could  not  write  ; she  could  not  read ; she  could 
only  think  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  long  ht 
his  return.  The  day  was  very  sultry,  like  one 
of  those  on  which  earthquakes  happen  ; not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  there  was  a thirsty 
diyness  in  the  atmosphere  which  made  the  very 
fiowers  in  the  shade  hang  their  heads.  She  lav 
languidly  on  the  sofa,  gazing  from  the  window, 
turned  from  the  sun,  upon  the  waves  lighted  by 
his  beams,  and  watched  the  light  skiflfs  with  their 
painted  sides  as  they  flitted  about  the  bay,  and 
longed  for  swiftness  and  freedom  like  theirs  to 
j follow  on  the  track  Where  the  loved  one  had  gone. 

I At  length  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  hills  to  tbs 
west.  There  were  still  other  hours  of  day  and 
I twilight,  but  the  burning  beams  were  oft*  the 
groves  and  gardens.  The  sea-breeze  was  spring- 
ing up ; and  the  birds,  silent  in  the  intense  heat 
of  the  middle  day,  were  beginning  to  break  out 
into  evening  song. 

She  fancied  that  she  should  find  refreshmeiit 
in  a walk  both  for  body  and  mind,  and  throwing 
a light  vail  over  her  head,  she  went  out  into  the 
garden  behind  the  house.  It  was  a pleasant 
place,  laid  out  by  some  man  of  Italian  tastes  in 
days  long  ago,  with  vases  and  urns  and  a fount- 
ain here  and  there,  casting  up  clear  water  brought 
from  the  mountains,  and  there  were  aloes,  strange 
harsh-looking  picturesque  things,  and  several  of 
the  areniosa  and  acacia  tribe,  and  a cypress  or 
two  here  and  there.  It  was  completely  in  shad- 
ow, but  there  was  the  bright  blue  sky  filled  with 
light  above — like  the  calm  heaven  of  hope  canopy- 
ing the  shady  world  of  thought. 

She  passed  unnoticed  through  the  stone  cooit. 
as  it  was  called,  into  that  garden,  and  wandered 
up  the  first  open  walk,  and  then  mounted  a flight 
of  steps  leading  to  a higher  terrace ; and  one  or 
two  turns  she  took,  musing  with  thoughts  sweeter 
than  those  of  the  morning.  “ One  day  has  gone,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “ to-morrow  he  will  rcium.'* 

When  she  turned  the  third  time  there  was  an- 
other figure  in  the  broad  walk  just  circling  round 
the  fountain  that  rose  in  the  midst.  It  was  that 
of  Lilia,  dressed  more  plainly  than  usual,  with  a 
basket  covered  over  with  vine  leaves  in  her  hand. 

The  lady  hesitated  fi>r  a moment,  with  her 
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liasband’s  words  ringing  in  the  ear  of  memory. 
But  then  she  thought,  **  1 must  not  pain  her  by 
too  apparently  avoiding  her.  I will  just  pass 
her  by,  saluting  her  as  1 go.” 

But  liilla  stopped  when  they  came  near  each 
other,  and  in  a low  sweet  voice  said,  **  Lady.” 

The  wife  bCnt  her  head,  and  said  some  gentle 
word  in  return. 

I have  brought  you  some  firuit,  madam,”  said 
Lilia,  uncovering  the  basket,  such  as  your  gar- 
den can  not  afford,  fine  as  it  is.  There  arc  some 
fruits  love  the  shelter  of  the  cottage  wall  better 
than  that  of  the  castle's  ramparts.  These  peaches 
for  instance.  It  is  a rare  fruit  in  this  Ulaiid,  but 
no  land  can  show  finer  than  these.” 

They  are  very  beautiful,”  replied  the  lady ; 
**and  I thank  you  much.  But,  indeed,”  she 
added,  with  a feeling  she  could  not  account  for, 
**  I must  not  stay  with  you.  My  husband  warned 
me — warned  me,  till  I was  better  acquainted 
with  this  country  to  avoid  all  strange  acquaint- 
ances.” 

She  would  not  pain  her  by  telling  her  that 
against  her  especially  had  she  been  warned,  and 
yet  Lilia  stood  exactly  in  the  path,  and  she  could 
not  easily  pass  her. 

But  the  other  caught  the  full  meaning  at  a 
word,  and  for  an  instant  her  brow  darkened  and 
her  eye  f ished.  Then  all  was  calm  again,  and 
she  aiiswcred  sorrowfully,  “ Ay,  the  happy  fly  j 
the  uniiippy  : the  sonowful  are  hateful  in  the  ] 
sight  of  tlie  joyful  and  fortunate.”  I 

V Nay,  indeed,”  said  the  wife,  “ such  is  not 
my  nature.  I saw — I thought  you  were  unhap- 
py, and  long  ago  I would  have  come  to  inquire 
if  I could  have  given  you  comfort ; but — ” 

“ But  you  were  forbidden !”  said  Lilia,  slowly. 
••  Unhapi)y  ! I am  unhappy,  lady.  I am  sick 
with  a disease  that  nothing  can  cure,  and  in  which 
none  will  give  me  help,” 

“ Indeed  !”  cried  the  lady,  that  is  cruel. — 
What  is  it  affects  you  1” 

Listen,”  saidXilla.  Some  time  ago,  I was 
stung  by  a serpent.  For  a short  time  the  effect 
was  very  strange.  It  seemed  to  raise  me  up  to 
heaven  with  wild  joy  and  delirious  excitement. 
But  soon,  the  poison  had  a different  effect..  I 
lost  hope,  happiness,  was  plunged  into  a black 
and  gloomy  melancholy,  so  that  people  have 
almo.st  thought  mo  mad.  There  is  no  telling 
you  the  dark  and  despairing  feelings  that  have 
since  taken  possession  of  my  heart.  I have  no 
trust,  no  expectation,  no  hope  in  any  thing : a 
raging  thirst  consumes  me,  and  I can  only  And 
peace  in  wandering  in  lone  places  where  the 
shade  is  sombre  as  my  thoughts.” 

“ I am  indeed  very  sorry  for  you,”  replied 
the  lady.  **  It  is  a strange  case.  I never  heard 
of  such  ; I trust  you  will  be  able  to  find  a^uie 
in  time.  But  indeed  I must  now  go  in.” 

Because  he  told  you,”  said  Lilia,  srill  stand- 
ing in  the  way.  “He  fears  me— perhaps  he, 
too,  thinks  me  mad.  But  indeed  he  is  mistaken. 

I would  do  you  good,  not  harm  you ; and  I came 
into  this  garden  to  warn  you  against  the  snake 
that  bit  me — he  crawls  about  this  place — to  de- 


liver you  from  him.  But  he  is  not  here  now. 
You  are  thirsty;  1 see  your  lips  are  parched. 
Take  one  of  these  peaches.” 

“ Nay,  I am  only  agitated.  Your  words  seem 
strange,”  said  the  lady.  “ 1 could  almost  foncy 
you  are  speaking  allegories.” 

“ Not  so,  not  so,”  relied  Lilia  with  a laugh. 
“ All  hard  facts,  believe  me.  But  you,  too,  am 
frightened  at  me — ^you^  too,  believe  me  mad ; 
and  you  will  not  even  take  a peach  offered  you 
by  the  poor  sorrowful  girl.  Do  you  think  they 
are  poisoned  1 Nay,  I will  convince  you.  You 
take  the  one  half — I the  other.  In  here  is  a 
knife — a silver  knife  made  in  your  own  land,  and 
given  me  by  a false-hearted  man  as  fair  as  your 
own  husband.  Yet  part  the  peach  yourself 
for  there  is  a story  I have  somewhere  read  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Medici  who  slew  his  brother  with  a 
knife  poisoned  on  one  side  and  pure  on  the  other- 
I Take  it  and  give  me  which  half  you  choose.” 

I “But  why  should  I do  so  when  I am  not 
thirsty  1”  replied  the  lady. 

I “ Because  1 wish  to  be  your  sister,”  answered 
Lilia,  “ and  if  we  part  this  fruit  and  eat  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  my  land,  we  shall  be 
sisters  in  one  sense,  at  least.  In  the  misfor- 
tunes that  may  befall  us,  there  will  be  a link  of 
sympathy  between  us  that  will  end  but  with  the 
grave — not  even  then,  perhaps.” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  lady,  “ I do  not  mind. 
I have  no  fear.  1 have  done  naught  to  injure 
you.  On  the  contrary,  I have  felt  compassion 
and  sympathy  even  for  sorrows  I did  not  know, 
and  if  this  fruit  now  make  it  greater,  so  let  it  be.” 

As  she  spoke  she  divided  the  fruit  with  the 
knife,  and  proffered  her  one  half.  Lilia  took  h 
and  ate,  and  the  fair  girl  with  whom  she  spoke 
raised  the  other  half  to  her  lips  also.  A waver- 
ing came  upon  Lilia's  face— a look  of  fear — of 
agony — and  she  suddenly  stretched  forth  her 
hand.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  wife  had 
eaten. 

The  gesture  did  not  escape  her  eye,  however 
— ^nor  the  look  of  hesitation.  “ What  have  you 
done?”  she  said,  in  a low  solemn  tone. 

“ We  are  sisters  indeed !”  answered  Lilia, 
raising  her  hand  high,  with  all  hesitation  gone. 
But  I have  done  you  good,  not  evil ; I delivered 
you  from  agonies  like  mine.  Your  time  would 
have  come  as  surely  as  mine  has  come.  Now  it 
will  never  come . W e are  sisters  indeed  in  death. 
A few  months  more  and  he  would  have  betrayed 
— ^neglected — abandoned.  ” 

“ Hush,  hush !”  cried  the  wife.  “ Wretched 
girl,  you  turn  pale— your  eyes  roll — ^what  have 
you  done  1 What  do  I feel — I am — I am — ” 

“Dying!”  said  Lilia.  “We  are  sisters  in 
death,  I told  you.  Now  let  him  come — let  him 
come !” 

She  sank  slowly  down  while  she  spoke,  and 
then  murmured  as  she  leaned  her  head  against 
the  pedestal  of  an  um,  “ He  told  me,  the  next 
time  I appeared  here  again,  should  be  the  last. 
It  is  the  last — it  is  the  last !” 

Heaven  send  the  lady  did  not  comprehend  the 
whole— that  she  yet  believed  in  human  faith  and 
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,.^bed  lo  to  .iiieude^  And  iito^raUMi^ was  to  And  tbea  «fttit  jdri>jit*  to 

Wtor  by  to  intemew  which  ho  bad  j very  points  Wl  it^l4®Dditb,  nj»f  yc^ 

whh  tot  proicasat  shbitowing  bCidi^  aiwtr.  c=opto 

ioVe^  jbu^  m ue  Qsndiahv  Pa  !’V  pet^ ' e^nied  off  into  the  right,  of  the  ptbpii^  t^^fT 

we#  Qbve  f tfi  worth  to  whale  sinto 

y^bruL  . *rt-«tad<mi.  Ytoll  JKJT^ab  ptotto- 

fSwl  vacb  jolly  Uiemj  1 GAudikb  eolk  Wv'eaynJ.  Gandinh.  . The  tnadek  of  ttw  baejcii^ 

it  biirt'ettid^^  tod  aajW*  * Hays  i^t  toanc  firitorm  in  tjioJt  pitto  albne  co*t  me  thirty  f‘Oii«l 
Bartto''-^hy  Xbye  lie  He  !lb  -WW)to  1 wae  a »tni ggliiig  man.  and  had 
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and  javcling  of  the  period— all  studied  from  the 
hantique,  Sir,  the  glorious  hantique.* 

but  Boadicea/  says  father.  'She  re- 
mains always  young.’  And  he  began  to  speak 
the  lines  out  of  Cowper,  he  did — waving  his 
stick  like  an  old  trump— and  frunous  they  are,” 
cries  the  lad : 

**  * When  the  British  warrior  qnoen, 

Bleeding  (h)in  the  Roman  rods* — 

Jolly  verses ! Haven’t  I translated  them  into 
Alcaics  1”  says  Clive,  with  a meny  laugh,  and 
resumes  his  history. 

'"0  1 mttst  have  those  verses  in  my  album,’ 
cries  one  of  the  young  ladies.  ' Did  you  com- 
pose them.  Colonel  Newcomel’  But  Gandish, 
you  see,  is  never  thinking  about  any  works  but 
his  own,  and  goes  on, ' Study  of  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, exhibited  in  1816.’ 

" ' No,  pa,  not  ’16,’  cries  Miss  Gandish.  She 
don’t  look  like  a chicken,  I can  tell  you. 

" * Admired,’  Gandish  goes  on,  never  heeding 
her—'  I can  show  you  what  the  papers  said  of  it 
at  the  time — Morning  Chronicle  and  Examiner 
spoke  most  ighly  of  it.  My  son  as  an  infant 
Ercules,  stranglin  the  serpent  over  the  piano. 
Fust  conception  of  my  picture  of  Non  Hangli 
said  Hangeii.’ 

" ' For  which  I can  guess  who  were  the  angels 
that  sat,’  says  father.  Upon  my  word  that  old 
governor ! He  is  a little  too  strong.  But  Mr. 
Gandish  listened  no  more  to  him  than  to  Mr. 
Smee,  and  went  on,  buttering  himself  all  over, 
as  I have  read  the  Hottentots  do.  'Myself  at 
thirty-three  years  of  age  !’  says  he,  pointing  to  a 
portrait  of  a gentleman  in  leather  breeches  and 
mahogany  boots ; ' I could  have  been  a portrait 
painter,  Mr.  Smee.’ 

'* ' Indeed  it  was  lucky  for  some  of  us  you  de- 
voted yourself  to  high  art,  Gandish,’  Mr.  Smee 
says,  and  sips  the  wine  and  puts  it  down  again, 
making  a face.  It  was  not  first-rate  tipple,  you 
see. 

" * Two  girls,’  continues  that  indomitable  Mr. 
Gandish.  ' Hidea  for  Babes  in  the  Wood.  View 
of  Psstum,  taken  on  the  spot  by  myself,  when 
traveling  with  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Kew. 
Beauty,  Valor,  Commerce,  and  Liberty  condoling 
with  Britannia  on  the  death  of  Admiral  Viscount 
Nelson — allegorical  piece,  drawn  at  a very  early 
age  after  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Fuseli  saw  that  piece. 
Sir,  when  I was  a student  of  the  Academy,  and 
said  to  me.  Young  man,  stick  to  the  antique. 
There’s  nothing  like  it.  Those  were  ’is  very  words. 
If  you  do  me  the  favor  to  walk  into  the  Hatrium, 
you’ll  remark  my  great  pictures  also  from  En- 
glish istry.  An  English  historical  painter.  Sir, 
should  be  employed  chie6y  in  English  istry. 
That’s  what  I would  have  done.  Why  ain’t  there 
temples  for  us,  where  the  people  might  read  their 
history  at  a glance,  and  without  knowing  how  to 
readi  Why  is  my  Alfred  ’anging  up  in  this 
’all ! Because  there  is  no  patronage  for  a man 
who  devotes  himself  to  Igh  art.  You  know  the 
anecdote.  Colonel  t King  Alfred  flying  from  the 
Danes,  took  refuge  in  a nealerd’s  ’at.  The  rus- 


tic’s wife  told  him  to  bake  a cake,  and  the  fugi- 
tive severing  set  down  to  his  ignoble  task,  and 
forgetting  it  in  the  cares  of  state,  let  the  cake 
bum,  on  which  the  woman  struck  him.  The  mo- 
ment chose  is  when  she  is  lifting  her  ’and  to  de- 
liver the  blow.  The  king  receives  it  with  maj- 
esty mingled  with  meekness.  In  the  background 
the  door  of  the  ’ut  is  open,  letting  in  the  royal 
officers  to  announce  the  Danes  are  defeated. 
The  daylight  breaks  in  at  the  aperture,  signify- 
ing the  dawning  of  ’Ope.  That  story,  Sir,  which 
I found  in  my  resear^es  in  istry  has  since  be- 
come so  popular,  Sir,  that  hundreds  of  artists 
have  painted  it,  hundreds  ! I who  discovered 
the  legend,  have  my  picture — here  !’ 

" ' Now,  Colonel,’  says  the  showman,  ' let  me 
— ^let  me  lead  you  through  the  statue  galleiy. 
Apollo,  you  see.  The  Venus  Hanadyomene,  the 
glorious  Venus  of  the  Louvre,  which  I saw  in 
1814,  Colonel,  in  its  glory — the  Laocoon — my 
friend  Gibson’s  Nymth,  you  see,  is  the  only 
figure  I admit  among  the  antiques.  Now 
up  this  stair  to  the  Students’  room,  where  I 
trust  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Newcome,  will  la- 
bor assiduously.  Anlonga  est,  Mr.  Newcome, 
Ft/a— ’ 

"I  trembled,”  Clive  said,  "lest  my  father 
should  int^uce  a certain  favorite  quotation,  be- 
ginning ' ingenuus  didicisse* — ^but  ho  refrained, 
and  we  went  into  the  room,  where  a score  of 
students  were  assembled,  who  all  looked  away 
from  their  drawing-boards  as  we  entered. 

" ' Here  will  be  your  place,  Mr.  Newcome,’ 
says  the  Professor, ' and  here  that  of  your  young 
friend — what  did  you  say  was  his  name  V I told 
him,  Rigby,  for  my  dear  old  governor  has  prom- 
ised to  pay  for  J.  J.  too,  you  know.  ' Mr.  Chiv- 
ers  is  the  senior  pupil  and  custos  of  the  room  in 
the  absence  of  my  son.  Mr.  Chi  vers,  Mr.  New- 
come  ; gentlemen,  Mr.  Newcome,  a new  pupil. 
My  son,  Charles  Gandish,  Mr.  Newcome.  As- 
siduity, gentlemen,  assiduity.  Ars  longa.  Vita 
hrtmty  et  linea  recta  brevissima  est.  This  way, 
Colonel,  down  these  steps,  across  the  court- 
yard, to  my  own  studio.  ’There,  gentlemen’ — 
and  pulling  aside  a curtain,  Gandish  says — 
'There!’” 

And  what  was  the  masterpiece  behind  it  1 wc 
ask  of  Clive,  after  we  have  done  laughing  at  his 
imitation. 

"Hand  round  the  hat,  J.  J. !”  cries  Clive. 
" Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pay  your  money. 
Now  walk  in,  for  the  performance  is  'just  a-go- 
ing  to  begin.’  ” Nor  would  the  rogue  ever  tell 
us  what  Gandish’s  curtained  picture  was. 

Not  a successful  painter,  Mr.  Gandish  was  an 
excellent  master,  and  regarding  all  artists  save 
one  perhaps  a good  critic.  Clive  and  his  friend, 
J.  J.,  came  soon  after  and  commenced  their  stud- 
ies under  him.  The  one  took  his  humble  seat 
at  the  drawing-board,  a poor  mean-looking  lad, 
with  worn  clothes,  downcast  features,  and  a fig- 
ure almost  deformed ; the  other  adorned  by  good 
health,  good  looks,  and  the  best  of  tailors ; ush- 
ered into  the  studio  with  his  father  and  Mr.  Smee 
as  his  aides-de-camp  oit  his  entry,  and  previous- 
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fy  announced  theie  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
honest  Gandbh.  **  I bet  he's  'ad  cake  ami 
'wine,"  Bays  one  youthful  student,  of  an  epicu- 
rean and  satirical  turn.  “1  bet  he  might  have 
ft  every  day  if  he  liked."  In  fact  Gandiah  was 
always  handing  hini  sweetmeats  of  compliments 
and  cordia  b of  approbation . H e had  coat-alee ves 
with  silk  lining* — he  had  stuila  in  hb  shirt. 
How  diirerent  was  the  texture  and  color  of  that 
garment,  to  the  sbeves  Bob  Gritxics  displayed 
when  he  took  his  coat  oil*  to  put  on  hia  working- 
jacket  ’ Horses  used  actually  to  come  itJr  him 
to  Gaudish'K  door  (which  was  situated  in  a cet- 
tain  lofty  street  in  SoIjo),  The  Miss  fj/s  would 
smile  at  him  from  the  parlor- window  as  he 
mounted  and  rode  splendidly  off ; and  those  op- 
positiou  brautica,  the  Mia»  l^eviHoas,  daughters 
of  the  pTofes.sor  of  dancing  over  the  way,  seldom 
billed  to  greet  the  young  gentleman  wUh  an  Sul* 
miring  ogle  from  their  great  black  eyes.  Master 
Clive  was  pronounced  an  ‘‘out-and-outer,"  a 
••swell  and  no  mistake,- * and  coiifpLimented  with 
•carcc  one  dissentient  voice  by  the  simple  acad- 
emy at  Gandlsh**.  Besides,  he  drew  very  well. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Caricature* 


of  the  student*  of  courk*  wore  passing  eoiuRtatuW 
among  them,  and  in  revenge  for  one  which  a 
huge  red-haired  ^'otch  studeiiti  Mr.  Sandy  M ‘C<d- 
lop,  hod  made  of  Jolm  James,  Clive  perpetrated 
a pictarc  of  Sandy  which  set  the  whole  wow  in 
a roar ; and  when  Uie  Caledonian  giant  uUerod 
satirical  remarks  the  ast»C]nl>icd  omnpany. 

averring  that  they  were  a parcel  of  sneaks,  a «< 
of  lit'k-spiUlca,  and  u^ing  epithets  still  more  vtd- 
gar,  Clive  slipped  off  hi*  tine  silk-sleeved  coat  hi 
an  instant,  invitcti  Mr.  M'CoJlop  into  the  l*ack' 
yard,  instructed  him  in  a science  which  tl»c  bd 
himself  had  acqiurrnl  at  Gray  Friars,  and  admin- 
istered two  bla^  eyes  to  Sandy,  which  prevent- 
ed tlie  young  artist  from  seeiwg  for  sooie  day* 
after  the  head  of  tin?  Looooon  which  he  'was  o^iy- 
ing.  The  Scotchman**  superior  weight  and  agi' 
might  have  given  the  combat  a different  cotidu* 
sif>n,  had  it  endured  Icmg  after  Clive's  brilliant 


They  became  inecids 


• , He  Biilt 

yatlrAr  lUC®  ; 

m GlWeW 
rubber 

v4( v; tv4f . A nt’  iiViJ>y’  be  iie0«d 

f'iiH  VVxljil.'V?  \>y  ‘bisg  'beB* 

hv.  ^:*i 

ibiiik  ;bi4,>?'<  ft  ^A-if 


i.ivi:  ytmd 
lo  give*  clriiU 
ajcr<oUnt»  of 
thi^ 

rii 

%ar]2i>A«4^y 
eit4  . bowUi* 
Utmtf,  uYiilin 
ft^irOK^  cdG^ 

pany  tbe 
young  fid> 
low  took  hkr 


5btii^<  AOtl  ilfoitwani  nt  liowt^ 

M>i^aainlly  WuTit  to  puTsutf  tH<'ii^ 

fionc?  bf  Mr.  ^t*^>ollop  f 1 '. 

b^n  ystabUHhed^  lli^r  f,oni  X^ovut  io  v VI  vN/ 

'J^rtb»myftritV11*i?gant^^  p^intiu^  hun»  »f  the  P 

ing  up  of  »hp  Kctk  of  Fiehl  lor  i 

bfk  of  MH'oiiop^  ‘>f  ibe  T(^t^tiTG  bjf  Ibe  ft 

W;«^fhe  of  ih«  '' 

iviil  (MhffT  hh<iOfrit*al  all  x>f  e^ynrKY  * : ' r 

4Ticitb  St^pk  have  «Ai^Wbibt»{i/hia 

Vion  hi  t$outh  as  asf  m '.  ' 

onewcttiM  «Uppp«c  fev^m  tlt^  \yftereveT  hftt  lii 

kia  work^  tliat  ^aniiy  M’Collop'i}#  one  af  tbeTUp*if  1 moch  at  boine  in 
jovial  ifoui^  olive.  Witiiin  *jix  rnt^^tha  a>flf?ir  r|ieif  rj/wblicshpuke  fiarlor 
little  differveoa^  CUvf)  aij9  he  wore  J M tho 

of  frieiida j ooti  it  wa*?  by  the  former*#  «Ugffe«tioTi  Vlbfly  ■hp'ifril.tily  ^iap< 
that  Mr  Jamea  Binma  gAvO  So^  lur  iirtit | paeof  th 

miaKioit,  who  liC.te^ftti  the  cheerfut  tjf  the  | 

youu^j  Ilttk^  of  Rotitsay  eforving  in  prison . ’ i m,  the  n oi 

ftDuTlpg  tide  assmnwi  (iii*  i im|i  Barry ^ 

toga  wiU#, « isrith  iuespm^^lp^aiib-  lat  (^  m cieyerfy 

foL^on  tim  hi«2  grovvth  of  UiO«e  nimdai^hrwwhi^^  aietudent  of  five-and-twetily ; aw<i  Bob 

hate  eito?  gitm  IpiO  simb  Bin  ihinmutiyo  fog  yi|  4h©  Httrdio,  wiiur 

Btiag  ut  <fapdwh%^^  «u  pear  tlie  danemg  • mn  tjo  ^lihe  ytjd  fotehad 

acadt*niy^;  wlial:  m hot  takk*9  le^Horiji  hi ! hi  appl)^#, ; orap(i^  wahuiti*;,  Cfore 

Ui»  'Tetpi^hor^p  art  — rpalatt)?  lum^lf  aa  ] ppepwl  bin  wkk  wbnto  first  S»«^ 

popular  with  Ibp  dapiuP^  Xulkj;  a«  vtUb  iiu*  draw-i  heU  tbs^^e  shh^o  arul  th(»  pfoaiture  with 


«yery  whoTe.  He  gJiV^  imtoi^hio«^te  his 
followwrtisilcmig  m FitJ^ 

foy  Squire#  which  w’erc  flftvoted  tn^  His  uad.  iit- 
iiting  hia  Tather  umi  Mr-  Bwie  f»  thc^  partiiejc 
»0W  apil  theTt.  And  wfre  ipj/igi  au^  ^ij^e 

were  fimokedp  end  luistiy  a p}ea«ajU  fi.tip|ier  ^c^ep, 
'tliftp&  W5i«  uo  etiTit bat  no  etcejw.  No  young 
jr»aWAa  ei i?r  «ecp  io  t|iut  thoae  apartmimts  the 
wbem,  ^ ic  it  esdled;  liquor,  Fied  Baytnuif  a 
fi^eJefho  luBhop.^.bdM  he  more  flerjaroutthao 
F,  B Hr.  he  le jv  the  Ctdoncrt  houses  for  the 
&hwf  ntade  ijiat  one  of  the  ^tulitiorb)  of  hU 
ton-u  hospitality^  Uiht  nolhitjig  like  intoii^l^on 
.thopid  frow  it.  The  good  gentlemab  did 


^Uni5f iij  i»y>t)  <hD<^  ilifc  8^?*  MtW  fed  .«>i6e  >i>y«- 
l^rioiM  b?^W  ly^et  bua.  l^a^hsimy 

who  ontje  bt^iij<if  «?e»mfiil 

C4<rii  kt  feh<d Jlaj^  •oaCod 

ihert?  (mnkmg  a ^0 

knows  both  lliOkift  gf^t«,  ■ • fe  iiiibwiioH  Clive 
/iSl^manJv  Wjth  a viefed  or  to 

^Y^isr.  *v;§t»;j>  fc«j  &lr  you 

i te  p?ii!«&ing  Ubwjt  W^our  Rce  il- 

w^iit  (my  ihiog  in  ouf  M ay  M ^ He  pr o- 

:mjun#:4?i{  tliB  weids  tn  {fe 
“ Step  Id  I)o(R'bU<  d^y  Wio  V ordor 

Stnwi-t,"’  dfiivk  Thi^  .ybnivg  gendeifen  eould  gi?t 
tieksu  ibr  aJiniOst  ail  the  ilipatri^e^  wlweh  ho  gavt? 
uip  ^oldraod  gove  spiendifl  aceouiili  at  UaDdi^h  ** 

' of  iiio  bnlfetit  masquerades . C4Ive  grqiftl v 

rfivorfttii  at  bej^alding  Mr  M o}5«  at  ono  of  Xhi  ^t 
Hnt«frUinmenls/ dreostd  hi  a scarjn  coat  atid  top 
• l;ooiii»  and  ^alhiig  putv  “ 1^  ihcb«  i Hark  fofv 
want  !.■'*  fitfiiliy  to  anotficT.lDYiooralisk  hlayonh^t'T 
btvther,  altifoil  Ukc  it  ujidelapirmn.  Once  CUve 
boiight  a haityoten  of  thcat/o  rickets  .fronv  Mr. 
;Mpa»,  which  ho  thatributed  to  the  young  fellrjiviEr 
of  Ihc  stiiiiio.  Jhtty,  when  this  n»cR  young  tnan 
fried  farther  to  t&fupt  hun  pn  the  next  day,  ‘^Mr 
Simian*.”  Clive  toidd  to  him  with  inucb  dignity,  I 
aui  very  ittocb  <i]>Ufe4j  to  you  for  jour  ofrr4ri  hut 
when  J ga  to  l>h4>%  I prefer  paying  oi  tUo 
;..io«rs  ’V-''-  -'■■  - ■.  ■'.  '■  ,.~  - ' > ' ’■  ^ :■  r, ' '■■ 

^frJ  Cldmst^^u^  cornet  of  iho 

. rDinn, ’ocenpied^^  iiiirt’grapbic.  atone,  lie 

(>n  tinvonvU^^^n  peo.viah  young  nmn;  tor- 
tiudifig  h^idt  with  the  younger  jiupil^f,  whose. 
huU  UO'Vfas-^  and  age  n' as  M‘Col- 

IO{>,  bo iVite  named  i and  these  two  were  nt  nrst 
more  tfen  usually  harish  aiul  captious  With  OUye, 
i^fese  pi^ajtqMfrity  pfeidcti  rhem,  and  w liusn  dan- 
ditJed  tn^nei*>  freC'*aed^Yu'y  Ways,  ^d  evident 
irdlu|^;is  ove^  the  yoiiiijacr  g^ive  uuk 

liTftgY  to  tfrc«r  chiefly  fippfehtic!e«.  'CliVc  at  first 
rftfoiiibd  jfi  Chivers  lor  yvav,  ohhitohnent 
; hut  whoh  he  fouml  ti'hiverik  was 
IheVscm  cd' a felplcss  ; that  he  malnt^tined 

fef;i»y  hi^  liiho^phic  vignettps  for  the.  uiumc- 
: S><jUc>%  and  % tfe  li^mKiieT^limi  of  soioo 

Iosyas*  AV  hit'll  jbo  feve  at  a i^oot  hi  Highgai#;  r 

— -whe-tt  Chve  aawv  orfanedixi  be  th^.  iontdy 
aeiudr  rjfomir  mth  hungry  Yy>js>  ib©  luncheon# 
of  oheese  arid  hnea^  sweeUtuiT,  which  the- 
young  lads  of  the  sludio  enjoyed,  I pn^mise  ytni 
.Mt.  Clmr^B  wtnth  agtoat  CluyenB  w as  spt  eihly 
tamed  into  compassion  and  kindnetta,  .und  Jfin 
onucht\  nn»j  po  doubt  found,  means  of  feeding 
Cbivcrs  without  ojfferidi n g his  testy  independe nee , 
Nigh  xn  Gididish's  Was,  ami  f>erh&i« 
tilfaer  enuhfebmeni  for  ttucldng  the  art  of  design 
^Bjukcr’s,  Wtoh  fed  ihc  •additioasd  dignity  of 
W life  teadciny  and  e(>Atiaiie  : frequented  by  a 
cUito  of  «ludo«t«  iiiorc  advsmced  Ibiui  Ihose  of 
G^andi^h's,  Botwoen  these  oriil  the  Barkexites 
there  was  jsi  constm^t  malty,  and  emufotiem,  in 
iioid  out  of  dOors.  G^iruUsb.  imotY  pupils  to 
the  Uo>'aV  V Gh^idisb  had  bmu^t  up 

U^noi  modddiisu  f and  the  U'  >»<  lf  .4v  etuifoal  noijt 


i contPiryCscri^fedL  md  toll<od  yi^lslgtir 
and  laughed  ot  Biirfef  tuihibui^  m l^ail 

MbH  and  Su^olfe  Street  i fie  to|;fed  wt  r.ld 
Gandislt  and  ¥w  iutule  of 

his  ‘V  Angfi  ttitd  Angelir’  arid  A 

and  to  iiK]d3£bir  in  |«tcxA  The  young  of 
the  rcApectto  <<^booli' feed  to  toeV  at 
coFtbe-iiotoi  and  hiUiard-to®^^f ih^, 

I and  do  feUie.  Before  Clif  e «nd  his  lirieisd  J J : 
came  to  (i^ndisth*#,  she  weee 

iho  hecS  of  that  conwilO(^  tfe? 

acaJ wiucs  Wcffc  jphmng.  Bay  lia«v 

knew  tjvory  cpifee-feu^^  W tewtov 
inbiaU  w^ere  scored  uu  a Ifeufehil  1^vvrf%  iUtot^ 
wfe  tor  a wlulY  a cutOrt:anJ&  LwdyX 

played  pool  vrbtt  ?fe  yoUng  ^K»i?xu-«  dhi 

I dfstott  to  dip  tlhcff 

1 whea  hjviti'd  ip  partite  dtiilk:;  tixvaictl 

them  fendsiififdiy  in  jnwdk khat^if, 

and  wa«*  m hovidt^y  ^^  BxikitrV 
liiy,.  Kay  when  the  guuhJsman  was  n«<t  forth-' 
rdining,  who  xrn«  statnding  for  one  or  li.sifer « 
henuc  {nd  art's , Baybaiu  bared  )ds  hum<  n«<' 
and  brawny  shauitiers,  and  siopd  as  Pi>^ice  iul- 
t wwJ,  with  Pbilippn  siickiiig  the  poi^^atnai  wiHicid. 
He  wohki  fokc  his  fmmlft  upi  W the  pkiart-  ic 

ife  EthiVuion.  and  proudly  point  to  is  '‘•Xook 
at  toh  McopKy  8it<  and  now  feok  at 
Biirkar*a  nnisterpicee,  4SJfT,  aaid  that's  iLr  mctielo 
r.f  r.  B . , Bii ; In  no  company  was  F B pfissAet 
th.Tn  in  the  iivmty  pf  ilie  ; im  whijse 

smoky  haunt  ii^  and  aijy^  pad  to  he  might; 
be  found/  ll  was  IVeta  F!  B;  Ifeti  CMHc.  hfea^n! 
of  Mt.  Chivto'  «l«iggfoe  and  fetot  tolu^stry 
A great  deal  of  dii^wd  adileo  -fetdd  F.  re- 
on  uccaiiioiu  and  many  a kind  action  and  CYOite 
office  of  cferdy  was  this  jolh  outlaw  known  i<* 
do  ruid  cause  to  be  dhfe  His  advice  4o  Ctwe 
was  most  editing  ^ imie  ul  <nijr  ynong 
gentleonm's  life,  and  be  owns  that  he  fepi 
ffow  much  latohicf  liV  this  queer  tanirk4^i{Xr. 

A li’w  ifeoiifbsr  uilrt  Clive  cm?  4-  J had 
at  G;u]disb*s.  that  acadtsny  began  To  ifold  hs 
against  its  m ah  The  siltnl  young  was, 

pro/ioupced  to  bo  a gtmhu/  Hr# 
beautiful  hi  delicnry  and  fitoh;  l{i« 
were  exqtusfilo  for  crace  f<nd  nehur#i  c^f  ^ 
Air  .Gaixdbh  tinik  to  limiseJf  the  < ct4i>  Irt  .J  . 4 
geniiis^j  Vlho  i?vfT  jmd  frnuily  aeiinpw  Jedurd  vfe 
tow£t  ho  got'  from  fos  friend  sX  tiirtc  hri^t 
'eutiiUKtora,  aisl  sure  skdl.  As  4\^ff  ('live,  fj  he 
was  succfiBidful  in  tbe  wcademy  bci  wah  dwilviy 
vkionous  out  of  iu  Hik  pcfiinm  hzunhirvuxi^. 
his  eournge  high,  his  gaym  and  fhinkrvw  Ae-- 
bghtftj  Grid  whimng,  Fhs  mdnty  pientf 
aoti  he  frpeiit  it  like  a younu  king.  He  coukl 
speedily  jieat  all  the  dm  Icilfecds, 

and  give  points  lo  the.  v>.  ‘vvAto/;  4 li. 

He  ttung  a fomofe  ;#nng  aa.  uie^u ^^5 
ties : and  J,  J IjAd  no  tkl-igld  rfex*  in 

listen  to  his  ,'frcsh  yoi.cr^^^  wnl^dr  =lh«  y^tofir 
copqufrror  at  the  t^nml-tablc,  VhvhrP  Ife 
seemed  to  ofey  blini.  ‘ ■ ■■'  . -ii  '.-v;, 

Glive  was  not  the  uioet  dodi^' 
pupilii.  If  he  had  uoi  tome  to  llio  eUniin  oa 
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horid>ack  sererai  of  the  joong  studenU  avemd, 
Gandleh  would  not  always  have  been  praising 
him  and  quoting  him  as  that  professor  certainly 
did.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  young  ladies 
read  the  history  of  Olive's  uncle  in  the  Book  of 
Baronets,  and  that  Gandish  junr.,  probably  with 
an  eye  to  business,  made  a design  of  a picture, 
in  which,  according  to  that  veracious  volume,  one 
of  the  Nowcoines  was  represented  as  going  cheer- 
fully to  the  stake  at  Southfield,  surrounded  by 
some  very  ill-favored  Dominicans,  whose  argu- 
ments did  not  appear  to  make  the  least  impres- 
sion upon  the  martyr  of  the  Newcome  family. 
Sandy  M*Collop  devised  a counter  picture,  where- 
in the  barber  surgeon  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  drawn,  operating  upon  the  beard  of 
that  monarch.  To  which  piece  of  satire  Clive 
gallantly  replied  by  a design,  representing  Saw- 
ney Bean  M^Collop,  chief  of  the  clan  of  that 
name,  descending  from  his  mountains  into  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  astonishment  at  beholding  a pair 
of  breeches  for  the  first  time.  These  playful 
jokes  passed  constantly  among  the  young  men 
of  Gandish*s  studio.  There  was  no  one  there 
who  was  not  caricatured  in  one  way  or  another. 
He  whose  eyes  looked  not  very  straight  was  de- 
picted with  a most  awful  squint.  The  youth 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  somewhat 
lengthy  nose  was  drawn  by  the  caricaturists 
with  a prodigious  proboscis.  Little  Bobby  Moss, 
the  young  Hebrew  artist  from  Wardour  Street, 
was  delineated  with  three  hats  and  an  old  clothes 
bag.  Nor  were  poor  J.  J.'s  round  shoulders 
spared,  until  Clive  indignantly  remonstrated  at 
the  hideous  hunchback  pictures  which  the  boys 
made  of  his  friend,  and  vowed  it  was  a shame  to 
make  jokes  at  such  a deformity. 

Our  friend,  if  the  truth  must  be  told  regarding 
him,  though  one  of  the  most  frank,  generous, 
and  kind-hearted  persons,  is  of  a nature  some- 
what haughty  and  imperious,  and  very  likely  the 
coarse  of  life  which  he  now  led  and  the  society 
which  ho  was  compelled  to  keep,  served  to  in- 
crease some  original  defects  in  his  character,  and 
to  fortify  a certain  disposition  to  think  well  of 
himself,  with  which  his  enemies  not  unjustly  re- 
proach him.  He  has  been  known  very  pathetic- 
ally to  lament  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  school 
too  early,  where  a couple  of  years  further  course 
of  thrashings  from  his  tyrant.  Old  Hodge,  he 
avers,  would  have  done  him  good.  He  laments 
that  he  was  not  sent  to  college,  where  if  a young 
man  receives  no  other  discipline,  at  least  he  ac- 
quires that  of  meeting  with  his  equals  in  society 
and  of  assuredly  finding  his  betters  : whereas  in 
poor  Mr.  Gandish's  studio  of  art,  our  young  gen- 
^eman  scarcely  found  a comrade  that  was  not  in 
one  way  or  other  his  flatterer,  his  inferior,  his 
honest  or  dishonest  admirer.  The  influence  of 
his  family's  rank  and  wealth,  acted  more  or  less 
on  all  those  simple  folks,  who  would  run  on  his 
errands  and  vied  with  each  other  in  winning  the 
young  nabob's  favor.  His  very  goodness  of  heart 
rendered  him  a more  easy  prey  to  their  flattery, 
and  his  kind  and  jovial  disposition  led  him  into 
company  firom  wldch  he  hLl  been  much  better 


away.  1 am  afeaid  that  artful  young  Moea, 
whose  parents  dealt  in  pictures,  furniture,  gim- 
cnicks,  and  jewelry,  victimized  Clive  sadly  with  ^ 
rings  and  chains,  shirt-studs  and  flaming  shift- 
pins,  and  such  vanities,  which  the  poor  young 
rogue  locked  up  in  his  desk  generally,  only  ven- 
turing to  wear  them  when  he  was  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's sight  or  of  Mr.  Binnie's,  whose  shrewd 
eyes  watched  him  very  keenly. 

Mr.  Clive  used  to  leave  home  every  day  shortly 
after  noon  when  he  was  supposed  to  betake  him- 
self to  Gandish's  studio.  But  was  the  young 
gentleman  always  at  the  drawing-board  copying 
from  the  antique  when  his  father  supposed  him 
to  be  so  devotedly  engaged?  I fear  his  place 
was  sometimes  vacant.  His  friend  J.  J.  worked  » 
every  day  and  all  day.  Many  a time  the  steady 
little  student  remarked  his  patron's  absence,  and 
no  doubt  gently  remonstrated  with  him,  but  w^en 
Clive  did  come  to  his  work  he  executed  it  with 
remarkable  skill  and  rapidity ; and  Ridley  was 
too  fond  of  him  to  say  a word  at  home  regarding 
the  shortcomings  of  the  youthful  scapegrace. 
Candid  readers  may  sometimes  have  heard  their 
friend  Jones's  mother  lament  that  her  darling 
was  working  too  hard  at  college : or  Harry's  sis- 
ters express  their  anxiety  lest  his  too  rigorous 
attendance  in  chambers  (after  which  be  will  per- 
sist in  sitting  up  all  night  reading  those  dreary 
law  books  which  cost  such  an  immense  sum  of 
money)  should  undermine  dear  Henry's  health ; 
and  to  such  acute  persons  a word  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  young  Mr.  Clive  Newcome's  proceed- 
ings. Meanwhile  his  father,  who  knew  no  more 
of  the  world  than  Harry's  simple  sisters  or  Jones's 
fond  mother,  never  doubted  that  all  Clive's  doings 
were  right,  and  that  Ins  boy  was  the  best  of  boys. 

If  that  young  man  goes  on  as  charmingly  as 
he  has  begun,"  Clive’s  cousin,  Barnes  Newcome, 
said  of  his  kinsman,  **  he  will  be  a paragon.  I 
saw  him  last  night  at  Vauxhall  in  company  with 
young  Moss,  whose  father  does  bills  and  ke^is 
a bric-a-brac  shop  in  Wardour  Street.  TwQiOS 
three  other  gentlemen,  probably  young  old 
clothes-men,  who  had  concluded  for  the  doy  the 
labors  of  the  bag,  joined  Mr.  Newcome  ajftd  his 
friend,  and  they  partook  of  rack-punch  in  an  arbor. 

He  is  a delightful  youth,  cousin  Clive,  ml  I feel 
sure  he  is  about  to  be  an  honor  to  oni  femily." 


CHAPTER  XIX* 

TIIS  COLONBI,.  AT  HOIKS. 

OuB  good  ColoneVAbpufeJtad received  a.ooaht 
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of  paint,  which,  like  Madame  Lafonr’s  rouge  in 
her  latter  days,  only  served  to  make  her  careworn 
ftce  look  more  ghastly.  The  kitchens  were 
gloomy.  The  stables  were  gloomy.  Great  black 
paeeages ; cracked  conservatory ; dilapidated 
bath-room^  w'ith  melancholy  waters  moaning  and 
fiazing  from  the  cistern ; the  great  large  blank 
stone  staircase — were  all  so  many  melancholy 
features  in  the  general  countenance  of  the  house ; 
but  the  Colonel  thought  it  perfectly  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  and  furnished  it  in  his  rough  and  ready 
**  Way.  One  day  a cartload  of  chairs  ; the  next  a 
wagon  full  of  fenders,  fire-irons,  and  glass,  and 
crockery — a quantity  of  supplies,  in  a word,  he 
poured  into  the  place.  There  were  yellow  cur- 
' tainsintheback  drawing-room,  and  green  curtains 
in  the  front.  The  carpet  was  an  immense  bar- 
gain, bought  dirt  cheap,  Sir.  at  a sale  in  Eu.ston 
Square.  He  was  against  the  purchase  of  a car- 
pet for  the  stairs.  What  was  the  good  of  iti 
What  did  men  want  with  stair-carpets '!  His  own 
apartment  contained  a wonderful  assortment  of 
lumber.  Shelves  which  he  nailed  himself,  old 
Indian  garments,  camphor  trunks.  What  did  he 
want  with  gewgaws ! any  thing  was  good  enough 
fbr  an  old  soldier.  But  the  spare  bedroom  was 
endowed  with  all  sorts  of  splendor : a bed  as  big 
as  a gimeral’s  tent,  a cheval  glass — ^whereas  the 
Colonel  shaved  in  a little  cracked  mirror,  which 
coat  him  no  more  than  King  Stephen’s  breeches 
— and  a handsome  new  carpet ; while  the  boards 
of  the  Colonel’s  bedchamber  were  as  hare,  as  bare 
as  old  Miss  Scragg’s  shoulders,  which  would  be 
80  much  more  comfortable  were  they  covered  up. 
Mr.  Binnie’s  bedchamber  was  neat,  snug,  and 
iqipropriatc.  And  Clive  had  a study  and  bedroom 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
fbmifih  entirely  according  to  his  own  taste.  How 
he  and  Ridley  reveled  in  Wardour  Street ! What 
delightful  colored  prints  of  hunting,  racing,  and 
beautiful  ladies,  did  they  not  purchase,  mount 
with  their  own  hands,  cut  out  for  screens,  frame 
and  glaze,  and  hang  up  on  the  walls.  When 
the  rooms  were  ready  they  gave  a party,  inviting 
the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Btnnie  by  note  of  hand,  two 
gentlemen  from  Lamb  Court,  Temple,  Mr.  Honcy- 
man,  and  Fred  Bayham.  We  must  have  Fred  Bay- 
ham.  Fred  Bayham  frankly  asked,  “ Is  Mr.  Sher- 
rick,  with  whom  you  have  become  rather  intimate 
lately — and  mind  you  I say  nothing,  but  I recom- 
aiend  strangers  in  I^ndon  to  be  cautious  about 
thek  friends — is  Mr.  Sherrick  coming  to  you, 
young  ’un,  because  if  he  is,  F.  B.  must  respect- 
folly  d-'cline  F* 

Mr.  Sherrick  was  not  invited,  and  accordingly 
F.  !B.  came.  But  Sherrick  was  invited  on  other 
days,  and  a very  queer  society  did  our  honest 
Colonel  gather  together  in  that  queer  house,  so 
dreary,  so  dingy,  so  comfortless,  so  pleasant. 
He,  who  was  one  of  the  most  hospitable  men 
alive,  loved  to  have  his  friends  around  him ; and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evening  parties  now 
occasionally  given  in  Fitzroy  Square  were  of  the 
oddest  assemblage  of  people.  The  correct  East 
India  gentlemen  from  Hanover  Square  : the  ar- 
*iota,  dive’s  inends,  gentlemen  of  all  ages  with 
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all  sorts  of  beards,  in  every  variety  of  ooetnme. 

Now  and  again  a stray  school-fellow  from  Gray 
Friars,  who  stared,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  found  himself.  Sometimes  a 
few  ladies  were  brought  to  these  entertammenU. 

The  immense  politeness  of  the  good  host  com- 
pensated some  of  them  for  the  strangeness  of 
his  company.  They  had  never  seen  such  odd- 
looking hairy  men  as  those  young  artists,  nor 
such  wonderful  women  as  Colonel  Newrome  as- 
sembled together.  He  was  good  to  ail  old  maids 
and  poor  widows.  Retired  Captains  with  large 
families  of  daughters  found  in  him  thek  b^t 
friend.  He  sent  carriages  to  fetch  them  and 
bring  them  back  from  tho  suburbs  where  they 
dwelt.  Gandish,  Mrs.  Gandish,  and  the  four 
Miss  Gandishes  in  scarlet  roltes,  were  constant 
attendants  at  the  Coloners  soirees.  “ I delight. 

Sir,  in  the  hospitality  of  my  distinguished  mili- 
tary friend,”  Mr.  Gandish  would  say.  “The 
barmy  has  always  been  my  passion. — I served 
in  the  Soho  Volunteers  three  years  myself.  u\\ 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Sir,  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.” 

It  was  a great  sight  to  see  Mr.  Frederick  Bay- 
ham engag^  in  the  waltz  or  the  quadrille  w ith 
some  of  the  elderly  houris  at  the  Coloners  par- 
ties. F.  B.,  like  a good-natured  F.  B.  as  be 
was,  always  chose  the  plaini^t  women  as  part- 
ners, and  entertained  them  with  profound  com- 
pliments and  sumptuous  conversation.  The  Col- 
onel likewise  danced  quadrilles  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  Waltzing  had  been  invented  long  since 
his  time : but  he  practiced  quadrilles  when  they 
first  came  in,  about  1817,  in  Calcutta.  To  see 
him  leading  up  a little  old  maid,  and  bowing  te 
her  when  the  dance  was  ended,  and  performing 
Cavalier  seul  with  stately  simplicity — was  a sight 
indeed  to  remember.  If  Clive  Ncw  come  had  not 
such  a fine  sense  of  humor,  he  would  have  blush- 
ed for  his  father’s  simplicity. — As  it  was,  the 
elder’s  guileless  goodness  and  cbiidlike  trustful- 
ness endeared  him  immensely  to  his  son.  “ Look 
at  the  old  boy,  Pendennis,”  he  would  say,  “ lock 
at  him  leading  up  that  old  Miss  Tidswcll  to  the 
piano.  Doesn’t  he  do  it  like  an  old  dukt'?  I 
lay  a wager  she  thinks  she  is  going  to  be  mj 
mother-in-law ; all  the  women  arc  in  love  with 
him,  young  and  old.  ‘ Should  he  upbraid  ” 

There  she  goes.  ‘ Fll  own  that  he'll  prevail,  and 
sing  as  sweetly  as  a nigh-tin- gale  !'  O,  you  old 
warbler.  Look  at  father’s  old  heart  bobbing  up 
and  down  ! Wouldn’t  he  do  for  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  1 How  do  you  do,  uncle  Charles  ? — I 
say,  M’Coilop,  how  gets  on  the  Duke  of  AVTiat- 
dyecallem  starving  in  the  castle ! — Gandish  says 
it’s  very  good.” 

The  lad  retires  to  a group  of  artists.  Mr, 
Honeyman  comes  up  with  a taint  smile  pUying 
on  his  features,  like  moonlight  on  the  facade  of 
Lady  Whittlcsea’s  chapel. 

“ These  parties  are  the  most  singular  I have 
ever  seen,”  whispers  Honeyman.  “ In  entering 
one  of  these  assemblies,  one  is  struck  with  the 
immensity  of  I^ondon ; and  with  the  sense  of 
one's  own  insignificance.  Without,  I trust,  de- 
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’*.j  ; ’f%>  ''i^'3HHM..  nr'‘’C(l>IM?»«»li^^v7^'^ 

'•V'!>4iy  j'  •^*  ( Rf;^J»W*^  1 4!i')tfe;  '<(i(OiC*  A»4?V*  tn^TfC 

tim<?f5  Ke  K’^Vlfe  4iv<!  ^oyy  c^ry  ivijy,  [vAni^  ui  pt^vtii/tit^  it»  " ^ 
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laaiij  ^rtitdti.  Mr.  Sbaiooi  ;|iud  Mr 
^M'SliaT4yy  tht>  le«Jo^  of  our  party,  ml 

diaappB,wt  ri^  1 (rz/ru*  Brian  wt^tdd  ntit 
cjcwwe.  iVy  huiiili&hd  mho  <iown  froni 
jioad  <?«.  puTpoae.  tUi*  morning.  N woald 
liavc  t^dctcei  ujt  ljt»  gite  up  ottr  broiiier's;  jwirsy 
* I belhjfft  jpu  I did  come  down  Iftom  Mar* 
blehead  thffi  tporiung.  atid  f waa  lour  .bontii  in 
the  hpy -Held  lirufatu  I caiuo  , n ?ul  in  tf|«  -ettV 
till  five»  jwwl  I*ve  been  lo  lof  ^ f v ^ 
want  at  TailwaaU’a.  atul  To'  >!/»  | 

3iijoUr,  and  ^ lire*]  as  d hofU».sH.  > ;}  j >?? 
ttimit.  Yiilli  \m  hamlt  m bia 
you  dOr  Ut,  Pt^^tiUiia  ! Mur.  ^ 

Mr  Ptordpnntp--rdc«i"t  youV’  . ■ ^ 

rippJh^  llip  Uf  v^?m?  M <> 

Gaudiab;  ColonKl  Toplvatn;  M ^/io  k.  o an. 

auiiaumiH;  and  tkeit^  iii  i . ^ Vm  js.  ’ 

i^plpndflr,  tady  Btuighton  ai-ii 
wlu>  aif«  lo  llm  t^uoen'*  /y-^’  ^’)/d  i ‘'rj  | 
BHaghiOn,  nor  4]uitB  tii  hia  ^ i y 
uniiorm  a*  ypV..  kvtiiking  very  4v.'  v jVn*  ^viti.  ! 
tion^Ts,  with  a y 

the  <m}ik . 0 livo  looka :» iih  i it  jc'  tiC 

^ itmif  n^nalung,  Uto- 

,?5idh»,  with  /‘•yy-' 

4i£ceum. : ' 

4a  y*?t : ami  A un«;  Marth  i 'j.  b.d-iU 

ib#5  riiBW  UiaUt^,  having  i-Nr^  Jirf. 

^wif  in  a high  dri?»i^v  with  a Mmph- 

4ty»  and  ;i  polt  <»f  glhvr«  ihpire  ojtluwrilj 
dingy.  Thp  |ir<»tty  hhlc  (ooi  sh^  hua*  d Jii  fnip, 
ind  »tkkj^  it  out  ftn/ti  ImliU  ^ Inlt  wlmC  ih  .Mr». 
.lN>.wctrai<''*  foul  f o|ii|ui>c<l  wilJi  Ahal  >v?€ct,  lUtlis 
which  M B.iughtoh  p^xin hil;i . aid 
withdrawn?  ^ Tlinif  «hiny  \vhit,e  satin  sUppor,  U\o 
pink  «m‘kiag  which  oyer  and  anon  peopa  frvm 
tke  Jih^  robe,  aiul  ihhidij 

ijxi<i»  irp  gov<gt^lh4t  fool,  light  »«  it  dti,  onmh&a 
Mrs  ji^wcajnty 

womicf  uhi?  wrneys,  ami  is  ’^ngry  : there 
are  iotnn  pertji’unr  who  fatlnjr  hko  to 

wftnpvfk  ih^tihwordiiitifti  Ait  flat- 

ioniw  that  day  failed  to  aootlie  her.  iilio'  was  iri 
^iTr  statpiu  wlueh  hia  r-airva^wW  frometuhea  -aurc, 
he.  awrt  not  paiut  hit  tlicnt.  , 

What  ira^pened  lo  lige  aionb  in  llie  i^xtkif  mQ^ 
torn,  when  the  a«i  the  diitiit^r  had! 

departed,  a Tid  those  cotiVi^ked  id  the  eoirbe  heghn  • 
ddr  *n>ve,.^what  b^pehed  %}  her  cifr  J ; 

40  eiol  ilka  tiy  think  Th<>  G 

Boadh'ed  oivil  the  quccIk  AVe  judged 
front  tiio  kict  tbki  yoxuig  Mr.  GandiMh  caiuo 
blushing  into  tbn  doatsert.  Name  after  ntsmo 
wsoir  animoiiped  of  |Htr«)n«  of  whom  Mrs.  New- 
pam^  know  tio thing.  The  young  otid  the  old, 
?;he  jifirtty  amt  fecowely,.  !hcy^^  w Jilt  in  their 
j3i?sl  drekses.  and  fio  douid  Vuijed  at  Mrs.  New* 
tfrt  oljHrifwtHy  ph^in  in  hcr^iuirf  Wh<^t»  j 
wo  caine  ii|j-AUir6  from  dmnerv  Wo;  fooiM  iiyr 
iwtiiAd  eatittxty  by  hycMliU;  i ippihg  hbr  hiij  44  ihit 
Tiinid  grbnps  of  person*  ws^ib'TOinid 
'^at^  wanting  for  tbe  imptinit  of  the  ip^ntlBiaen  / 
until  the  pipaBiire  sthouhUv^in!  Hx  ii^wpc^mna, 

wiwy  Tcatue  np^min  VAWYiiiug*  was  hcranl  u> 
to  his  with : ‘*0  dani.  lei’s  oAiid  they 


w<ni  dc-wn  staU?*,  .and  yunUed  until  Ibeir  carnal 
tuui  aniyeit  when  Ihey  Qilftt«d  Y'^x/aj  S^u&n 

Mr.  Baonee  N?5wcmoe  prrsenUy  arrived,  look 
ing  paniculajJy  sttmrt  and  lively.  With  a large 
flower  in  Ui$  huttonrM  rmd  leianing  Oo  tKc 
»mi  pr  4 friend  Hi»w  do  you  do,  PcmlcnriV* 
be  says,  darnfefied  air  ^1)4 

y'on  dji>e  iiefr:  t y pp  look  os  if  ytw  dined  brn 
fiind  Bikrot>«,  eetCaudf  V'^s  if  li^  hgd  duil-d 

;,C'  *V.'rj  ',sVl»  .ily  fif.'itV-V  • t'V  '!•,** 

: V^.  .;■  lA!,y 

tf  »S>‘i  t^ir  9ti%\  >V  i 4 ' " ' 

*•  tS’lit.  'y.;  N^-v'iv-oyv  <vyy  Kiyf//il.;  wn.'. 

))oUi»lV  * Vu»  v«  J.y  bA'A-, ’'■  lj:avu*>  > 

'i.h.-  i-:>>oyf:.r\  vV-  '.r.u,  .'t 

r _ . ’ 

V > - hyi/"^:  '*  b'  •*>'  -•* 

hj  i*  :!^  If'i  t’v-' ^t*t.,Ft.«  4 'C'Ui,  y*  .. 

V'.j  C d i*;.  ivtY  A^ur  }n>^  fhi 

t ri  i ai  i i :■ . ^ V r i 'Xitt  ’it . ■; '.  1#  IT  f ■ 1 ir  '=“# ; •i.’V  ■ f 1 1 ' jF 

. »*!.>t  »r  ;>:i  't  '-.’  t».  rw  ’ T t.p->j.WC -TaIiU- m. 
t'*v^  ■' ii.n 

I ' 1.*^ ,*!.♦,*  ’ ■ t k.'rv  ij’r;V  Ir*'  — 

1 fv^r  yiS^i.v.r  .^4  T4,-,t  /,4UJ  fvr  lUtU -iv 

I l •:;?/♦♦€. — h.v.f  .' dpri  — *••. 

I hi'h'ft;!  ivv  ’ % vv  lljv-  y,;uifii:  J.  il-n  »* 

[ y » iMjV'K  V'  if  U hiH  .1 

hxtio  civ^l^d  ^MUi  ioug  ia'ic..  ;V^  yv^ 

know;  who  hi?  ik  1 ho  ijB  thi?  S4>tJ.  of  old  r-wi-lxi 
ban^i  Imtler  ! U|i«yu  my  life  Irpe  . 

*sAt\d  jWippoW^^^  IA)»;  deuce*  df»  1 

crieiA  Eurd  Kow,  '*  AVho  <ran  bo  cM»rv  pv 
spectablp  shMi  » butler ! A {ii.-iti  must  b^?  Moe* 
toly’a  V*  htn  J am  a midJUvpgy^  niai^r  I 

hope  humbly  1 sbpU  look  liktJ;  o bmiti  loj'wll 
Supfkise.  you  piiy  ten  •of  GiuiHr'r  s ujvd 

iftio  Aim  HPuVkiy  hf  (to  yViU  tne^n  fo  wf 

♦b»i  tbcjr  wduid  Inol  (pok  Weii  fits  iuy  a4C/^r 
fon  peer*/  m the  J-ooV  jat  X-iatl  VVyWc<4  . 

lie  i*  i^xaetly  tiko  ^ hnUor  : tlmt*A  why  fctic  CiHir*- 
i.y)»  Ivaw  «ucli  wifidi^ce  m him,  I tiis^e 

wifH  him  but  I thib^y  hti  ougbl  fct  be  jsi  ibj;  4kle- 

boiad.  Ifere  pUiDt^a  ijuit  ito^rTe^j'ahk  liUh  liltl 

How  5^0  you  dbv  Mr  Sinef**' 

Mr,  SmOe  tifiiiicH  ibin  wndle^v  ’’tVfth 

iii^  riiige)  dhunond  .tduit'«imd»,  an^ 
waistroai,  iWe  w4x  it»>v  mojs^  rAabfzritu  niidillp- 
i>ged  bucks  than  ABrtd  do  yea 

da,  my  d©;if  lord  crii^  thiif  blaiut  /vSVkp 
wcuild  ev«r  IwYc  ihopglit  of  nx'omg  rata  Isrildafi 
herv!” 

Why  the  douce  Dpt,  Mr.  Spiee  • aaks  Lsril 
[ Kew,  abruptly 2 It  U w:r<^»g  i<>  i 

have  bepn  in  the  hi/nse  ttnly  iivc  minulfl*?  wiijl 
three  pi>oph^  liq^rjy  said  the  Same  ihiug  to  tat^ 
Mrs  N^^wtHArte,  wbo  i»  idtting  down  stYir^  tu  ^ 
rage  wisiting  foir  hvx  earriaijAf,  die  cwndc^^Wtic^ 
apd  ypursclf  AVhv  do  mis  eoihe  hefr, 
Smep f Bovr  ai^  ypu,  Mr  GarsUs^i  ’ Hew  do 
Uift  turn  Arts  go  t"' 

'•  Your  lurdshipV  kindm^pa  in  asking  thuc 
will  cheer  them  tf  ariy  tiling  wiflY*  says  ,3^^, 
daiuUsh^  -*  Y<nir  noli]©  femUy  b^  aJwAys 
roniacd  Ihom,  1 nm  nruud  vu  I4  rt^konked  ht 
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li>cil»4vi|i  thin  iin^tw^  if  hm  ihi!  dhti^ 
(vJiitttf  of  onii  my  jrupiii 
• A ix»>«t  ptooiiain^  y<^ng  inaa  i» 

Mtf  i&t  jSk  kionsliiut  Tte&ll)* 

tpjO^t  1^ 

’ ‘*  o my  ti^oc^--~^{|:ce)!c]fiU/^  m 

Mrv  ;i{;inee.:  tu>t  ohimoJ  p^iinUi/  niyutfeUt 

liujik  iwucli  tjf  Itipii  ^i:anch  ^ 
ih^f  7 Uut  it  sepftto  mo  yotix^g 

i&lUow  iJiTiff  ji 

opirii  { Jutpo  \k  v^fy 

Uat  *ile  vtoi*  y 

t ifimki  Wur  1)^ 

tot  J Vfioh  I might  )b«  sUo^J  ta  pjaiot  Uu*  older 
sii  founder’  btf^ivhT^  my  lord  ’ • 

I-  ctxv  iWi  histpfricof  psit^cf  Jr  hai  wlmoevcr 
Xmril;  Sioiw  ij  t jds  lordship  will 

ihiok  oiT  th«  *>ld  tf^5?r/ji.ut  of  UiO  lord^hip'tf 
i^iidoo  6j&  |]Tofc«M6r. 

w Ufeo  ^^Of0lli«^U1 

u^y  « Li  pWI  iC 0 w K 1 L«rt.  my  itiijoOrm&s  alnmC 
. Mf  ti^odMt/doa^t  periM2^  my  with 

JfOtir  AddrefiOji  1 won't  r»e  t 

fSi  iidly^ct  for  a:  lii>^rici4 

HaTdbiadKs  &at  id  Pm;»ueleil, 
to 

>;*  The  ace  not.^ttitev^ 

KeWi:  brtii^ujrlly  *V  f oti  hU  ddorn  iu%  oqhhl 

f o jPraXifrlvi^.t I ddh-i  >«e  ffdy  ty^stmublfioce 
to  Iho  jKitty.  I #jiioiiid  not  looji  wfilf  a 
^jTii,  iad  Smee  could  ntit  padit  juu  luoid^omo 

‘Lf  Wb.ild  try,  my  dear  ]ont,.>’'  ci:i)a»  >U,  i^d^v 
l k}^  vottbt  ni^'  d»5w  r«lluw*'-  linof 
KoW  iookitig  ut  ih*  paiptcr  a 

iaizy  acorq  in  liw  cyee.  Where  ^6X^o^31tdl 
oOtoov  ^tr>  t5iaxdl«ht!*  Mr.  Gatnlinb  ti^pited  thed 
otiy  g^tlaht  bt'yt  Wat  4|aadFUI«'  in  the 

todm  t .4iui  tho-  yoddy  j^cntlom&n  Wulkii^  dii 
loi^Jird  iliVd  lipttnimfTit  hv  jviy  bis  Respects  lo  the 
giyof  of  the  rm’itinp' ^ tmtortmiiiuoniv 

Kii^WCnrae't'  buhst^nxr  t<>  "tho  ypdx^g  |w'er  'waw 
croF!(^i«oiuou#*  but  not  >0  iluj  luiMHt  acrvUci/  He. 
aolul<wl  tto  niht7"^  tnnk,  dot  hia  person, 

A^' lih  dh'iidd  tU»  ^whl^  for  n et^t^nd  otficor. 
He  nevi(*r  rJOuld  bft  brought  lo  he  otliertvijife  than 
odM  Ad  f to  , li^’  bcharmr  io  John  Jomejg : 
htrt  wA4  U withont  diffieulhyf  v^ben  yonng  Ridliyr 
a^d  hia  fion  JfipcdnUf  pupils  oi  he  could 

he  to  mvite  thd  fi)ro>dt‘'t«>  hia  pdtfioa. 

An  ArU^t  m any  «ai<t  *^f 

h*vo ,00  j^dd^jee  jMilri;  and  Uduk  ihatS^r 

JowhuA  lieynobl^i  and  Dr.  i>jhin*«ii  wor<ij  til  conv 
piffty , loB  doy'  person,  or  whaicver  rank;  IJiit  a 
yodnj^  fitniV  whomv  fath^  havn  had  td 'v^'oh 
behind  did  dLdinner,  should  not  he  brought:  inki 
my  Chyd  eohipToiiiwRs  tiio  lii^puie 

ryith  a lAugh^;  stiya  )k%  •*'l  will  wdlt 

till  1 am  osk<d  X and  fhep  I promise  I will  not 
go  to  dim 


. "■KiWA-:PTSj  R \t,  ■ • 

croflitifs^  3»onfr  Pknfrci^'^itn  or  tih?  cotoscd  istn 
. ■ :;,^v^‘; \:;ifir  kslrtWkltT^v;  • ^ 

Is  ("Uve‘)»  ^tudieB^.  «r  ocenpa*' 

tidns*  4dch  da  Ih^  were,  filled  bi«  4Hy  pruiiy  J had  acedstoamd  himi»elf. 


completely.*  and  ;^uit!fjir  tJtio  yohng  ^cMikmtfJifh 
time  U>  pKSa  faj^dly  .and  plfiajiiMiOy,^  IhMu'r^ii 
muH  be  owned*  had  h»>  «dch  irtsourciw,  and. 
good  CoilOwt'w  idl«rio!8a  hou-g  heavily  upmi  him. 

He  Bidmuttc^  id  t hh*  itUhet wm i hiw> - 

dve^^  ftft  ho  would  ddho.  ib  any  .iblfM^r  hif  < ^ 

<}hve>  uabo.v  ainf  though 
.liimaclf  hmrk,  with  Ms  wy^ineat  anil  ^ 

g%ed  til  liie.po^^wUe^m  Itml  b«&o 

spoilt,  ho  Ohmtfc' to  r>QiH*iidcY  thfc^  desii^a  as  VAiy 
mid  bJammWri  Jwi  hja  peurt^  and  wicnficeil 
ihdnt  reftf»)Jll^^ly  for  hiaaoivS^ wclfana.  Theyoang 
IhUayr.  I dhcAaay^  tus  parent  do  mozo  ^credit 
Ih^  to  irtmy  wdftoiti»L  thm*  hwy  mheycitUdren 
■ ikmrit,  VVh  tak^ 

ohr  duo  uumiB linly . Tto  did  French  fiatinat 
aveis  that  ^ ^ l6\'e  afthfr,  Xhtta  is  utiiifidly  one 
pe^ip^>l>  ;^hU;  torir^  othufji  yui  S’e.  toaae 

afmer;  li  la  mdy  wi  Uler  doye*  perhapa,'  whe/t  ‘ 
(rtouto  of  ure-^pepL  und  ihi^kitotoid 

OUU  wluch  thtm'i,.  tliai  we. 

hdiv  'toudex  'ii  was  ; luiw  sotl  Wf  .aoittto,v  how 
eager  to  ahieldv;  hpw  ready  ti>  tmpimrt  aad 
to*®'  The  n/ihi  may  no  longer  hxmrvwhhdi  wool 
toe  re'ceivml  om  wurda  of  ihankk  im3  dnlifhti^ 

)y.  Let  ua  tope  ihoso  fruits  of  krre,  though  iJihiy^ 
arc  yet  tot  ah  too  Ja^  mtd  Uttmglt  ^ c oring  oni:' 
tHhtohf  re^reiice  itoi  Iw  t^pa. 

gtavcstfine,  itoro  ia  dn  a^!cepiatoe  e\TL*Tf  there  fpr 
tli4  sftrtcton  hetowphtoimvof  iatorc^O^rto 
trite  ntotot^*r  '^to  piuda  Ceara . I am  thintog  ^ 
to  love'  of  Gh^e  to  (todv 

purha^io,  yomig  rirotoX»  toi;  ^ ^ ihto'f 

for  oniaeXxnu) ; how  the  old  man  lay  aitoe,  aiuI 
toVised  khidn^ase^v  oto  goto  lua^  a 
of  liis  son ; and  ihe  jto“l?.  «p«int. ! 

and  slept*  and  ^»^ih^.mc.t^  Dhl  Wc  not  At 

pur  taieV  Cooimtot^wntto  that  all  stmiea  wito 
Olilt  prodi!5a^s:ond  anxious  aiders  liavd 

heori  from  tlm  beghto^ff  • tod  isw  may  io'^o,  .tnd 

retoutatoe/Ahd.  togivanto^^^^  lih  the 

The  stilling  fogs,  to  slippery  into  the  diwi 
thi^ary  Novemlutf  hn’toiotFSt  whefir  the  liegtot’e 

Paris,  wtore  toCtoto  took  his 
tyfapped  in  yellow  loist;  must  bare  lu^to  o m«L 
uiicholT  excharigf  forihn  splcruioTof  Es^^t  auru^ 
mcfOnd  totrrvitot^tmg  bitohitot 

for  kp  many  ycariK  Of  his  TManak  IJ^ewuinmj 

ohstinQia  jiabit  of 
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early  waking  accompanied  him  to  England,  and 
occasioned  the  despair  of  his  Londdn  domestics, 
who,  if  master  wasn't  so  awful  early,  would  have 
found  no  fault  with  him,  for  a gentleman  as  gives 
less  trouble  to  his  servants ; as  scarcely  ever 
rings  the  bell  for  his  self ; as  will  brush  his  own 
clothes ; as  will  even  boil  his  own  shaving  water 
in  the  little  hetna  which  he  keeps  up  in  his  dress- 
ing-room ; as  pays  so  regular,  and  never  looks 
twice  at  the  accounts ; such  a man  deserved  to 
be  loved  by  his  household,  and  1 dare  say  com- 
parisons were  made  between  him  and  his  son, 
who  do  ring  the  bells,  and  scold  if  lus  boots  ain’t 
nice,  and  border  about  like  a young  lord.  But 
Clive,  though  imperious,  was  very  liberal  and 
good-humored,  and  not  the  worse  served  because 
he  insisted  upon  exerting  his  youthful  authority. 
As  for  friend  Binnic,  he  had  a hundred  pursuits 
of  his  own,  which  made  his  time  tiass  very  com- 
fortably He  had  all  the  Lectures  at  the  British 
^ Institution  ; he  had  the  Geographical  Society,  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  the  Political  Economy  Club ; 
and  though  he  talked  year  after  year  of  going  to 
visit  his  relations  in  Scotland,  the  months  and 
Seasons  passed  away,  and  his  feet  still  beat  the 
London  pavement. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  reception  his  brothers  gave 
him,  duty  was  duty,  and  Colohel  Newcome  still 
proposed,  cr  hoped  to  be  well  with  the  female 
members  of  the  Newcome  family ; and  having,  as 
we  have  said,  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  ; and 
living  at  no  very  great  distance  from  either  of  his 
brothers’  town  houses ; when  their  wives  were  in 
London,  the  elder  Newcome  was  for  paying  them 
pretty  constant  visits.  But  after  the  good  gen- 
tleman hail  called  twice  Or  thrice  upon  his  sister- 
in-law  in  Bryanstone  Square ; bringing,  as  was 
his  wont,  a present  for  this  little  niece,  or  a book 
^ fbr  that : Mrs.  Newcome,  with  her  usual  virtue, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  occupation  of  an 
English  matron,  who,  besides  her  multifarious 
family  duties,  had  her  own  intellectual  culture  to 
mind,  would  not  allow  her  to  pass  the  mornings 
in  idle  gossips : and  of  course  took  great  credit 
to  herself  for  having  so  rebuked  him.  **  I am  not 
above  instruction  of  any  age,”  says  she,  thanking 
heaven  (or  complimenting  it,  rather,  for  having 
created  a being  so  virtuous  and  humble-minded). 
“ When  Professor  Schroff  comes,  I sit  with  my 
children,  and  take  lessons  in  German — and  I say 
my  verbs  with  Maria  and  Tommy  in  the  same 
class  !”  Yf?8,  with  courtesies  and  fine  speeches 
she  actually  bowed  her  brother  out  of  doors ; and 
the  honest  gentleman  meekly  left  her,  though 
with  bewilderment  as  he  thought  of  the  different 
hospitality  to  which  he  had  h^n  accustomed  in 
the  East,  where  no  friend’s  bouse  was  ever  closed 
to  him,  where  no  neighbor  was  so  busy  but  he 
had  time  to  make  Thomas  Newcome  welcome. 

When  Hobson  Newcome’s  boys  came  home  for 
the  holidays,  their  kind  uncle  was  for  treating 
them  to  the  sights  of  the  town,  but  here  virtue 
again  interposed,  and  laid  its  interdict  upon  pleas- 
are.  “Thank  you,  very  much,  my  dear  Col- 
onel,” says  Virtue,  “there  never  was  surely  such 
a kind,  afifectionate,  unselfish  creature,  as  you 
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I are,  and  so  indulgent  for  children,  hot  my  boys 
and  yours  are  brought  up  on  a very  different  plan. 
Excuse  me  for  saying  that  1 do  not  think  it  is  ad- 
visable that  they  should  even  see  too  much  of 
each  other.  Clive’s  company  is  not  good  for 
them.” 

“Great  heavens,  Maria!”  cries  the  Colonel, 
starting  up,  “ do  you  mean  that  my  boy’s  society 
is  not  good  enough  for  any  boy  alive  1” 

Maria  turned  very  red  : she  had  said  not  more 
than  she  meant,  but  more  than  she  meant  to  say. 
“ My  dear  Colonel,  how  hot  we  are  ! how  angry 
you  Indian  gentlemen  become  with  us  poor  wo- 
men ! Your  boy  is  much  older  than  mine.  He 
lives  with  artists,  with  all  sorts  of  eccentric  peo- 
ple. Our  children  are  bred  on  yuite  a different 
plan.  Hobson  will  succeed  his  father  in  the  bank, 
and  dear  Samuel,  I trust,  will  go  into  the  church. 
I told  you,  l)efore,  the  views  I had  regarding  the 
boys : but  it  was  most  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
them — most  generous  and  kind.” 

“ That  nabob  of  ours  is  a queer  fish,”  Hehson 
Newcome  remarked  to  his  nephew  Barnes.  “ He 
is  as  proud  as  Lucifer ; he  is  always  taking  hufi 
about  one  thing  or  the  other.  He  went  oft  in  a 
fume  the  other  night  because  your  aunt  objected 
to  his  taking  the  boys  to  the  play.  She  don’t 
like  their  going  to  the  play.  My  mother  didn’t 
either.  Your  aunt  is  a woman  who  is  uncom- 
mon wide-awake  1 can  tell  you.” 

“ I always  knew,  Sir,  that  my  aunt  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  time  of  the  day,”  says  Bames 
with  a bow. 

“ And  then  the  Colonel  flics  out  about  his  boy, 
and  says  that  my  wife  insulted  him  ! I used  to 
Hke  that  boy.  Before  his  father  came  he  was  a 
good  lad  enough — a jolly  brave  little  fellow.” 

“ I confess  1 did  not  know  Mr.  Clive  at  that 
interesting  period  of  his  existence,”  remarks 
Barnes. 

“ But  since  he  has  tnken  this  mad-cap  freak  of 
turning  painter,”  the  uncle  continues,  “ there  it 
no  understanding  the  chap.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a set  of  fellows  as  the  Colonel  had  got  to- 
gether at  his  party  the  other  night  1 Dirty  chaps 
in  velvet  coats  and  beards  1"  They  looked  Hke  a 
set  of  mountebanks.  And  this  young  Clive  is 
going  to  turn  painter !” 

“Very  advantageous  thing  for  the  family. 
He’ll  do  our  pictures  for  nothing.  I always  said 
he  was  a darling  boy,”  simpered  Bames. 

“ Darling  jackass  !”  growled  out  the  senior. 
“ Confound  it,  why  doesn’t  my  brother  set  him 
up  in  some  respectable  business ! I ain’t  proud. 
I have  not  married  an  earl’s  daughter.  No  of- 
fense to  you,  Bames.” 

“ Not  at  all.  Sir.  I can’t  help  it  if  my  grand- 
fkther  is  a gentleman,”  says  Bames,  vrith  a 
ftiscinating  smile. 

The  uncle  laughs.  “ I mean  I don’t  care  what 
a fellow  is  if  he  is  a good  fellow.  But  a painter ! 
hang  it — a paintm^’s  no  trade  at  all — I don’t 
fancy  seeing  one  of  our  family  sticking  up  pic- 
tures for  sale.  I don’t  like  it,  Bames.” 

“ Hush  ! here  comes  his  distinguished  friend, 
Mr.  Pendennis,”  whispers  Bames;  and  the 
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uncle  growling  out»  ‘‘Damn  all  iiteraiy  fellows 
— all  artists^-^e  whole  lot  of  them !”  tuma 
away.  Barnes  waves  three  languid  fingers  of 
recognition  towards  Pendennis:  and  when  the 
uncle  and  nephew  have  moved  out  of  the  club 
newspaper  room,  little  Tom  Eaves  corned  up  and 
tells  the  present  reporter  every  word  of  their 
conversation. 

Very  soon  Mrs.  I^ewcome  announced  that 
their  Indian  brother  found  the  society  of  Bryan- 
stone  Square  very  little  to  his  taste,  as  indeed 
how  should  he  1 being  a man  of  a good  harmless 
disposition  certainly,  but  of  small  intellectual 
culture.  It  could  not  be  helped.  She  had  done 
her  utmost  to  make  him  welcome,  and  grieved 
that  their  pursuits  were  not  more  congenial. 
She  heard  that  he  was  much  more  intimate  in 
Park  Lane.  Possibly  the  superior  rank  of  Lady 
Ann's  family  might  present  charnui  to  Colonel 
Newcome,  who  tell  asleep  at  her  assemblies. 
His  boy,  she  wa.s  afraid,  was  leading  the  most 
irregular  life.  He  was  growing  a pair  of  mus- 
taches, and  going  about  with  all  sorts  of  wild 
associates.  She  found  no  fault,  who  was  she,  to 
find  fault  with  any  one  ! But  she  had  been 
compelled  to  hint  that  her  children  must  not  be 
too  inlimite  with  him.  And  so,  between  one 
brother  who  meant  no  unkiiidness,  and  another 
Who  was  all  atfection  and  good-will,  this  undoubt- 
ing woman  created  diifcrence,  distrust,  dislike, 
which  might  one  day  pos.sibly  lead  to  open 
rupture.  The  wicked  are  wicked  no  doubt,  and 
they  go  astray  and  they  fall,  and  they  come  by 
their  deserts:  but  who  can  tell  the  mischief 
which  the  very  virtuous  do  1 

To  her  sistar-in-law,  Lady  Ann,  the  GoloneFs 
society  was  more  welcome.  The  afiectionote 
gentleman  never  tired  of  doing  kindnesses  to  his 
brother's  many  children,  and  as  Mr.  Clive's  pur- 
suits now  separated  him  a good  deal  from  his 
father,  the  Colonel,  not  perhaps  without  a sigh 
that  fate  should  so  separate  him  from  the  society 
which  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  consoled  him- 
self as  best  he  might  with  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  especially  with  Ethel,  for  whom  his  belle 
pas»ion  conceived  at  first  sight  never  diminished. 
If  uncle  Newcome  had  a hundred  children,  Ethel 
said,  who  was  rather  jealous  of  disposition,  he 
would  spoil  tii  j.n  aU.  He  found  a fine  occnpa< 
tion  in  breaking  a p;  3tty  little  horse  for  her,  of 
which  he  made  her  a present,  and  there  was  no 
horse  in  the  Park  that  was  so  handsome,  and 
surely  no  girl  who  looked  more  beautiful,  than 
Ethe^  Newcome  with  her  broad  hat  and  red 
ribbon,  with  her  thick  black  locks  waving  round 
her  bright  face,  galloping  along  the  ride  on 
Bhurtpore.  Occasiondly  Clive  was  at  their 
riding  parties,  when  the  Colonel  would  fiill  back 
and  fondly  survey  the  young  people  cantering 
aide  by  side  over  the  grass  : but  by  a tacit  con- 
vention it  was  arranged  that  the  cousins  should 
be  but  seldom  together ; the  Colonel  might  be 
hia  niece's  companion  and  no  one  could  receive 
him  with  a more  joyous  welcome,  but  when  Mr. 
C!ive  mide  his  appearance  with  hia  frther  at  the 
Pork  Lane  door,  a certain  ghu  mm  viafido  in 


Miss  Ethel,  who  would  never  mount  except  with 
Colupcl  Newcome's  assistance,  and  who,  espe- 
cially after  Mr.  Clive's  famous  mustaches  made 
their  appearance,  rallied  him,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  regarding  those  ornaments,  and  treated 
him  with  much  distance  and  dignity.  She  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  into  the  army  1 she  could 
not  understand  ho|7  any  but  miHtary  men  could 
wear  mustaches;  and  then  she  looked  fondly 
and  archly  at  her  uncle,  and  said  ^he  liked  none 
that  were  not  gray. 

Clive  set  her  down  as  a very  haughty,  spoiled, 
aristocratic  young  creature.  If  he  had  b^n  in 
love  with  her,  no  doubt  ho  would  have  sacrificed 
even  those  beloved  new-born  whiskers  for  the 
charmer.  Had  he  not  already  bought  on  credit 
the  necessary  implements  in  a fine  dressing-case, 
from  young  Moss ! But  he  was  not  in  love  with 
her ; otherwise  he  would  have  found  a thousand 
opportunities  of  riding  with  her,  walking  with 
her,  meeting  her,  in  spite  of  ail  prohibitions  tacit 
or  expressed,  all  governesses,  guardians,  mam- 
ma's punctilios,  and  kind  hints  from  friends. 
For  a while,  Mr.  Clive  thought  himself  in  love 
with  his  cousin ; than  whom  no  more  beautifal 
young  girl  could  be  seen  in  any  park,  ball,  or 
drawing-room  ; and  he  drew  a hundred  pictures 
of  her,  and  discoursed  about  her  beauties  to  J.  J., 
w^bo  fell  in  love  with  her  on  hearsay.  But  at 
this  time.  Mademoiselle  Saltarclli  was  dancing  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  it  certainly  may  be  said 
tliat  Clive's  first  love  was  bestowed  upon  that 
beauty  : whose  picture  of  course  he  drew  in  most 
of  her  favorite  characters ; and  for  whom  his 
passion  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
her  night  was  announced,  tickets  to  be  had  at 
the  theatre,  or  of  Mademoiselle  Saltarelli,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand.  Then  it  was  that  with  a 
throbbing  heart  and  a five  pound  note,  to  engage 
places  for  the  houri’s  benefit,  Clive  beheld 
I Madame  Rogonime,  Mademoiselle  Saltarelli’s 
! mother,  who  entertained  him  in  the  French 
language  in  a dark  parlor  smelling  of  onions. 
And  oh ! issuing  from  the  adjoining  dining- 
room— (where  was  a dingy  vision  of  a feast  and 
pewter  pots  upon  a darkling  table-cloth)  could 
that  lean,  scraggy,  old,  beetle-browed,  yellow 
face,  who  cried  Cu  est  tu  done,  mamaP’ 
with  such  a slirill  nasal  voice— <oald  that  elderly 
vixen  be  that  blooming  and  divine  Saltarelli  t 
Clive  drew  her  picture  as  she  was,  and  a likeness 
of  Madame  Rogomme,  her  momma ; a Mosaic 
youth,  profusely  jeweled,  and  scented  at  once 
with  tobacco  and  Eau  de  Cologne,  occupied 
Clive's  stall  on  Mademoiselle  Saltarclii's  night. 
It  was  young  Mr.  Moss,  of  Gandish's,  to  whom 
Newcome  ceded  his  place,  and  who  lauglied  (as 
he  always  did  at  Clive's  jokes)  when  the  latter 
told  the  story  of  his  interview  with  the  dancer. 

Paid  five  pound  to  see  that  woman.  I could 
have  took  you  behind  the  scenes  (or  beide  the 
seeds,  Mr.  Moss  said)  and  showed  her  to  you  for 
dothmg.”  Did  he  take  Clive  behind  the  scenes  1 
Over  this  part  of  the  young  gentleman's  life, 
without  implying  the  least  harm  to  him — for 
have  not  others  been  behind  the  scenes;  and 
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l;^ly  rude  to  Colonel  Newcomo  and  Clive.  Eth-* 
ei’a  birth-day  befell  in  the  Spring,  on  which 
occasion  ehc  was  wont  to  have  a juvenile  assem- 
bly, chiefiy  of  girls  of  her  own  ago  and  condition ; 
who  came,  accompanied  by  a few  governesses, 
and  they  played  and  sang  their  little  duetts  and 
choruiMes  together,  and  enjoyed  a gentle  refectioii 
of  sponge  cakes,  jellies,  tea,  and  the  like.  The 
Colonel,  who  was  Invited  to  this  little  party,  sent 
a fine  present  to  his  fevorite  Ethel ; and  Clive 
and  his  friend  J.  J.  made  a funny  series  of  draw- 
ings, representing  the  life  of  a young  lady  as  they 
imagined  it — and  drawing  her  progress  from  her 
cradle  upward,  now  engaged  with  her  doll,  then 
with  her  dancing-master;  now  marching  in  her 
hack -board,  now  crying  over  herOennan  lessons : 
and  dresse<l  for  her  first  ball  finally,  and  bestow- 
ing her  hand  upon  a dandy,  of  preternatural  ugli- 
ness, who  was  kneeling  at  her  feet  as  the  happy 
roan.  This  picture  was  the  delight  of  the  Uugh- 
inghappy  gills ; except,  perhaps,  the  little  cottsins 
from  Bryanstone  Square,  who  were  invited  to 
Ethers  party,  hut  were  so  overpoweTed  by  the 
prodigious  new  dresses  in  which  their  mamma 
had  attiml  them,  that  they  could  admire  nothing 
but  their  rustling  pink  fVocks,  their  enormous 
sasheS)  their  lovely  new  silk  stockings. 
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Kew  coiirittg'  to  London  oOd  io  cOnWi^OT  tUc^  paH 

j[»Tty . and  pfeBunteit  ker  j^nd-datightt^j  ^ith  l-^Tidnc'S  to  ont*  he  fe- 

sUpeuriy  ptu-eu«bian-  The  Colcmcl  hiid  *tint  j tun^  hot»tJ  iil  tnoodj  % itiol  tfe 

Etiiei  o heAatifui  Uttlo  gold  watoli  and  chawi.  | bdy  itp 


- iStotjfiftl  him 

airi4  the  xn  t»- 

Ikhi3j(  dan^ 

feiiortly 

^Aer  hitti  5fr,  Cfiv v aitiVcd*  looltib^  uncV»n»jfuonIy 
hand^uOie;  isvith  iGat  9m?vrt  little  li^rd  Hud  num- 
laehe  Vuh  wbieh  hod  rocenily  g i tte^l  him 

As  he  •all  f ho  gltlia  who  liod  hctm  adinif 


agaxiist  cmelty  of  Doglict ; *a3Kl  h;e 
tiding  hi  the  ^ orW  depienjU  v w 
o^n  tr;3i.ertioiiB/  Ho  ik  not  eltii^frd  o’^the  pofr^ 
jjc;‘  beetle  by  hech^  ho  I04y:  i«e 

Upni  of  a 6hi\c  mother;  mnl  yef  to^  he  the 

palace;  Lyt^ry  oitice  i* 

every  i»abv- , •. 

lited>”#Y!^  5 dc^tmplion  of  Txirkty  ^niJ  ^ #t* 


ihg  hw  j>ieCtlte»,  t(^i  lap  Mr.  lohabithufe  tit  jin  longer  dj^ipiieablc  Wlifti  fcf 

CJm*  Ne>yeom»'  bl<j^4jhi?tit  jirid  lOokcil  none,  ibvi  I wtote^  it  Kot  re^t)esrt' 

^ome  l5ar  that  ^ oJ?  that,  mvil  law 

Lady  K« W had  xti\A  fJolOTiolr  Nr^'t^*roe  Hall^  j tiit *" p^plh  v de- 

dmighter’a  hout«e^  hut  ohihi^  jv^vcial  Gte  "But 

♦jt'c^inu  alip  lijrgotk'p.  hioi,  Tor  j tW  lOi^i  lllty  y^E^jcmi  nmifff  ,th« 

the  Qoionel  madfeV  lute  a how,  hpf  l:*ilyVliip  tjdbiur  aiHl  hhi  prv4t*ot4s««T 

garded  Lite  rttcrevlliy^  3fKlbt?tik.oning  her  d^ugliVer:  to  #e!rye 

to  beiTj  ^tskod  who  rbe  giudletete  ^vao  u1u>  ; Iwe  di- 

/apt  klsfieU  EliieH  ^ Ttteohhxi^gap  phe.a!tf<aj& 

her  motheiv ' Lody  Amt  ex  ptnioed . liijdy  : thv  iiitaptjdojctjon 

Tlew  adt  A 0'  ^’^:ahd  leiTi  T^olont;!  Ne  wooiiio  hlu  ;ilv' 


iog  oxiil  th  sd  p'fT^ojtr.e  hefote 

. , ■ i 

pf  haadf  ^ 

arriy^iL  The  Lhu«ie.s^  by  iio  nietes  tniare  gotitl-  ' 

bumOtteA.  Of  ber  ^tetlv;/ the  young 

Tfc!ij6ty,.ypkoTtid  lilte  prey*6u»(y  Wtei  ittesentc^  to 
her;  cai^  for w<itd  presenUy  *o  nioke  her  hu  et>ai- 
plimeb^  y^ho^arc  yt?u  V'  bhe  ijaitb  look- 

ing  aLlrtfUt' very  «afilestiy  in  Ihe  tVcC  >Ic  told 
lijLT  hb  naine^ 

‘^Htef’Veaid  J-adyK  w^  J have  beard.  uTyou, 

and  I havir  heard  vitey  bilfe 

*»  Wtii  ypiw  pteav^  to  give  me  vour 

intoirttaot  1”  ctiej  out  Colonel  Kewcome. 

BanitMF  Newemne/v^  had  ecMidesfrended  to 
aUend  hiaihalexV  U'tle  ilie.  Ijcfca  ItegmdT* 

ly  watditegiib;  /hiocaoC  tlu?  youx^  people*  luuked 

v0jy  much  aUriPU-dv-,;-  . 0 ■’ -rL 


of  Iflie  ates  of  WV^iuern  jE^ixInyf^e ; anii(;  to  mai# 
the  i0tTodudiornv>ttetdeni  nd|f.ti!»rj:  airiir'hce  po[>- 
ular,  Molmmtecdaus,  Were^rem  the’  /imii 

cvejv  of  the  ettehy  teighl  ixd  ubi^  to  croigilf  litm 
Provuicrs  yoteV  taVa^^l  by  iiieefj^ni  jctvd 

wars  \ th#  hy  hirn*  a prey*  to  the  tep^ity 
of  the  pred^teimmif  paoha 
nod  liirUiaJity  of  arnied  hatuhU  tteni 
hpmWmffH  within  the  iixdmiM^u  df 
Bppfe,  QtKcifUkji  > ho  I'Xacte^d  pnt^entir  and  hoW 
/futlte.  Ji^ivp  btmtt  ouiyeoUal^t^^  hltuo^t  ngpr 
te^ihe*  law.  The  «bve-mar^  btun  eup» 

prvte^edi  and  «lav3i^  hnvo  been  eiiTmutidad 
the  protecting  «pmt  of  the  guverntnerni*  ]M»  ilnu.; 
j|.t>t  thft  .preeottt  cwmmit,  no  sja^aUr  may  ifboie^ 
' thteiti  v\  new  iuilj  tettcirul  code  <»f  Uwrt  li«« 
b^n  dratipni  up,  tiiii  t^anmetuc  haut  hecon 
r^isgyd  -iMp  iho  PH*nc^h  tnod^l  Ihuk  iit  will  be 
Wv:n  that  the  Tutk  (fai  >re  mutii  MiU  cal)  him  so) 
buett  ih  ih<>  pii#cni  prpciti  '^■\ 

*ec4t^  qiiite.  as  that,  U|}Kte  ;wW^  hA 

^^vdtfttlurf  ught 

dc%y  M i^feut  hbOf  a 


THE  ;TI;.UK  AT  ^ ' ' 

The  Tufk,  a*  his  U piinfontetl  pdpal^r 

mind>  a gentlbmte  xhh  e. 
wearing  a curvecl  ewoiiv /feaVipg 

than  he  ean  count  ; ethok^ng^  tei  di^  ^Adl  > whh  ai- 

disdj^ming  the  (boir  y?i«es-  ikg»;&in,  bUk 

Beard  h auppxyaod  to  Iteti^  hoitA  u Ti>  u Jii-dtlah 

-nli  #il»lM  ' i ITl  wil'd..  'A’t*  .'(  r n.'iiYf  tt.an  'Mrif..'  VW  Vair  tl* 


fcel>  all  thri  horrUile  teodt5^teir:^  ;tA:4>df^ 
etmry-books  asit?  r^pfv^i>t<S|  ^ TA 

call , Ate'^','  — ^ X^Hty . T 

to  p^y  .him  a wrripMinhiiw^^  no 

msai  Uk;ei&  tip  he  cillod  6 

tt  Turk  hi  hit#  ryes  ie  4*  biirlukrijmt 


geu|j«te^h  te*!  Js:  w 

r^ve  bon  hipitfc,lj>JtTtetev  If  fw  aWiithk  ti>  tJjffiii 
lu'  x;^le  Them  **  th*^  hpuieiT*  M ^ ^ 

will  tell  you  tliat  Ihc  hnpee 
he  uriot>ttt|ee$  ,to  hli  frif  p4*T3^ 
inti ' bxf  ^:6ay  ^lei  W-,  totoCv'*^ 


llif  Turk  of  Ottoman  of  tlie  pfU*M^t  d8^  I»een  Bo  te  % lii 

being  w lio  diiTery  Very  • wntely  ihte  the  ea vage  j tU  bonpr  hw^  wiIr^  oat^  te  Gel^ 
gentlenmn  o.f  popular  hetjUrL  ' tk  lnxiuglU'^U^^  a pkfiVcrpeiur  in  Bewf^fiibr 

lo  reepc^t  the  laws  a»  . ho  fe*per<o  hiw  re%tO|iy  Thi*  *«atdii|ig  oTecriiily  li^U^ear  ih« 
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vulgar  error  that  declares  the  Mohammedans 
to  believe  women  have  no  souls.  Polygamy  is 
allowed  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  but  it  is  so 
surrounded  with  social  and  religious  diMculties 
that  it  is  rarely*  practiced.  The  Koran  allows 
a Mussulman  to  marry  four  legitimate  wives, 
but  tells  him  expressly  that  it  is  meritorious  to 
marry  only  one.  In  Constantinople  the  ulemas, 
the  great  bodies  of  government  oihcials,  the  na^ 
val  and  military  officers,  the  tradesmen  and  the 
workmen,  have  generally  only  one  wile.  In  the 
provinces  one  wife  is  even  more  universally  the 
rule.  And  now,  all  the  great  -officers  of  state 
make  a merit  of  wedding  one  wife  only,  to  show 
a good  example  to  their  countrymen.  Nor  is 
the  wife  a slave  entirely.  In  her  own  apart- 
ments she  is  supreme  mistress.  She  may  re- 
ceive her  female  friends,  and  her  male  relations ; 
she  may  go  out  in  the  day-time  (veiled  and  at- 
tended) ; and  her  husband  consults  her  on  all 
his  affairs.  She  is  not  tho  painted  doll  we  have 
read  of.  She  is  thoroughly  domestic,  and  is  ef- 
fectually protected  by  the  state  from  cruel  treat- 
ment. The  Mussulman  is  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain her  according  to  his  rank ; if  he  fail  in  this 
she  may  claim  a divorce  When  he  marries  her 
he  gives  a present  to  her  relatives,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting a dower,  as  with.  us.  She  has  the  care 
of  his  household,  and  if  he  be  poor,  she  employs 
her  leisure  in  spinning.  She  has  the  exclusive 
right,  by  law,  to  bring  up  her  children — the  girls 
until  they  are  married,  the  boys  until  they  enter 
one  of  the  public  schools.  If  the  Ottomans  have 
one  tender  chord  in  their  breasts,  it  is  that  which 
is  always  awakened  within  them  at  tho  sound  of 
the  maternal  name.  Women  may  even  perform 
the  functions  of  the  Imam,  recite  prayers,  and 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  they  may  be 
invested  with  political  powers.  Yet,  undoubt- 
edly, the  Turkish  woman  is  not  yet  free.  The 
law  allows  her  to  sec  her  distant  relatives  only 
once  in  each  year,  if  her  husband  objects  to  more 
frequent  visiting ; her  near  relatives  are  also  sub- 
ject to  legal  interference. 

The  Ottoman  at  home,  therefore,  is  not  a 
Bluebeard — his  wife  is  not  a slave.  Yet  in  his 
house  he  has  slaves,  whom  he  buys  as  sheep  are 
bought.  These  slaves  are  said  to  be  well  used, 
and  can,  with  reasonable  exertion  earn  their  lib- 
erty. Thus  the  son  of  a slave  mother  is  incon- 
testably free.  In  fact  these  slaves  represent  very 
closely  the  condition  of  the  Russian  serf,  but  ap- 
pear to  bo  better  treated.  In  Turkey  a master 
is  compelled  by  law  to  feed  and  clothe  his  slaves ; 
he  may  not  ill-treat  them ; he  can  not  prevent  or 
force  their  marriages.  They  are  simply  ser^'ants 
without  wages,  and  are  in  most  cases  personally 
and  of  choice  attached  to  their  masters ; yet  the 
condition  of  the  female  slaves  is  barbarou.s  enough, 
and  very  shocking  to  any  civilized  man  who  may 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  their  con- 
dition, and  the  terrible  traffic  of  which  they  are 
the  object.  Then,  the  son  of  a slave,  being  free, 
has  an  equal  chance  in  the  world  with  the  boy 
of  the  most  favored  parentage;  for  in  Turkey 
there  is  no  aristocracy. 

VoL.  VIII.— No.  48.— 3 E 


The  story  runs  that  one  day  the  Khalif  Omer 
having  received  some  fine  linen  from  Yemen,  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  Mussulmans.  Every  man 
had  an  equal  piece,  Omer  reserving  no  more  ibr 
himself  than  he  had  given  to  the  rest.  Arrayed 
in  the  garment  his  s^re  had  been  made  into,  he 
entered  a pulpit  and  exhorted  the  Mussulmans 
to  wage  war  with  the  infidels.  But  a man  pres- 
ent rose,  and  interrupUng  the  Khalif  said,  We 
will  npt  obey  you.” 

**  Why  notl”  Omer  asked. 

**  Because  you  have . distinguished  yourself 
from  us  all  by  a particular  partiality.” 

“ In  what  way  t”  said  the  Khalif. 

Listen.  W’^hen  you  pretended  to  divide  the 
linen  equally  you  dccaived  us,  for  our  pieces  do 
not  suffice  to  make  a garment  like  yours.  You 
are  a man  of  great  height,  and  have  retained 
enough  to  clothe  yourself  from  head  to  ibot.” 

Omer,  turning  to  his  son,  said,  Abd-Allah, 
answer  this  man.” 

Whereupon  Abd-Allah  rose  and  explained, 
“ When  the  prince  of  believers,  Omer,  wished 
to  make  a garment  of  his  portion  of  linen,  he 
found  it  insufficient.  I found  my  portion  too 
much ; so  I gave  him  my  surplus.” 

“Very  good,”  the  questioner  then  answered; 

in  that  case  we  will  obey  you.” 

This  spirit  predominates  to  this  hour.  All 
men  are  equal,  by  birth,  in  Turkey;  and  if  a 
man  becomes  a minister  for  foreign  affairs,  be 
su;p  that  he  has  good  right  to  the  post.  Only 
the  sovereign's  position  is  hereditary,  and  only  the 
royal  family  bears  a recognized  family  name,  and 
traces  exactly  its  descent.  Thup  we  find  such 
designations  as  Ibrahim  tho  son  of  the  slipper- 
maker,”  common  throughout  the  country.  The 
only  recognized  rank  is  that  of  the  government 
officials,  who,  as  in  Russia,  have  all  a military 
grade.  The  rest  of  the  nation  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes : — employers  and  artisan#. 
The  artisans  are  banded  as-  in  other  continental 
states,  into  distinct  corporations  or  Esnafs,  and 
arc  governed  by  an  inspector  or  Kiaya.  These 
bodies  are  very  numerous,  and  include  corpora- 
tions of  bonnet-makers,  pipe-tube  manufacturers, 
water-carriers,  boatmen,  and  others ; the  corpo- 
ration of  boatmen  being  one  of  the  largest.  These 
men  arc  the  cabmen  of  Constantinople,  and  ply 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus,  in  their  little 
varnished  kaiks.  They  are  nearly  all  bekiars,  or 
bachelor  adventurers,  who  leave  their  homes  on 
the  borders  of  Asia,  for  two  or  three  years,  to 
earn  enough  money  at  Constantinople  to  return 
in  comfort  to  their  distant  villages.  Their  object 
being  to  economize  as  far  as  possible,  they  gen- 
erally club  together  in  bands  of  five  or  six,  to 
hire  one  large  room  (which  they  get  for  about 
twenty  piastres,  equal  to  eighty  cents,  per  month) 
and  t^rein  each  member  has  his  carpet  and  his 
bed-clothes.  They  also  give  a sum  about  equal 
to  the  rent,  to  some  old  man,  who  is  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  the  boatmen's  supper.  This  old 
man  is  well  cared  for  by  his  employers,  and  is 
their  umpire  in  disputes.  Thus  th^  prudent 
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fellows  gather  their  modest  harvest  quickly,  and 
return  to  their  homes,  unless  in  the  mean  time, 
the  exhibition  of  some  rare  talent,  they  have 
b^n  made  capitan-pacha. 

The  capitalists  and  land-owners  are  reputed  to 
be  a grave,  dignified,  intensely  prejudiced  class 
of  men.  They  preside  over  their  farms  or  busi- 
ness ; take  great  care  of  their  homes ; extend  to 
their  neighbors  a bountiful  hospitality ; pray ; give 
away  abundantly  in  charity ; educate  their  chil- 
dren; and,  with  the  well-loved  tchibouk  or  pipe, 
enjoy  the  ibc/,  that  irresistible,  idle  dreaminess, 
which  the  Ottoman  loves  to  nurse,  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  his  splendid  carpet.  He  sees  the 
progress  going  forward  in  his  country  with  the 
look  of  a hopeless  man.  He  says,  “ When  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  plants  revealed  them- 
selves to  Hokman,  not  one  of  them  said  to  him, 
* I can  restore  life  to  a corpse.*  Sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid  is  another  Hokman,  but  the  empire  is  a 
corpse.  All  true  Mussulmans  are  under  ground.” 
If  he  be  a rich  man,  he  will  order  his  relatives  to 
convey  his  body  to  the  great  cemetery  of  Scutari 
in  Asia,  that  the  infidels  may  not  disturb  his 
bones  when  they  shall  have  taken  possession  of 
Stamboul.  He  represents  a large  class  of  men 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  These  men  look  upon 
all  the  reforms  which  have  been  going  on  during 
the  last  fifty  years  as  so  many  hopeless  attempts 
to  restore  animation  to  a dead  body.  They  are 
the  Turkish  Tories,  longing  for  the  good  old  times 
when  the  pachas  were  unquestioned  tyrants ; 
when  the  slave-market  was  brisk  in  the  open 
squares  of  Constantinople ; and  when  the  Koran 
was  interpreted  in  defense  of  oppression  and  of 
wrong.  They  are,  in  short,  the  faint  type  of  the 
Turk  vulgarly  known  throughout  Europe.  They 
are  represented  as  exhibiting  those  virtues  which 
characterize  the  Arab; — hospitality,  religious 
Beal,  and  a scrupulously  moral  life ; but  they  are 
known  to  be  crafty,  and,  when  roused,  cruel. 
They  are  declared  fatalists,  and  any  Turk  will 
see  his  property  fall  from  him  without  a murmur. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  has  fastened  itself 
upon  his  soul ; he  expresses  it  in  many  common 
» proverbs:  “The  blood  destined  to  be  shed  can 
not  be  retained  in  the  artery ;”  “ When  Destiny 
arrives  the  eye  of  Wisdom  becomes  blind 
“ When  the  darts  of  divine  will  have  been  sped 
from  the  bow  of  Destiny,  they  can  not  be  warded 
off  by  the  shield  of  Precaution.”  These  arc 
among  the  old  Turk’s  popular  proverbs  ; and,  al- 
though the  enlightened  Ottomans  of  the  present 
day  have  ceased  to  preach  the  errors  of  fatalism, 
the  belief  in  it  continues  to  operate  throughout 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  paralyze  the 
national  energies.  But  while  this  fatalism  re- 
tards the  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  it  imparts  a 
singular  dignity  to  them.  The  old-fashioned 
Mussulman  is  never  astonished,  never  delighted, 
never  stricken  down  with  grief.  If  his  house  is 
consumed  by  fire,  he  says  calmly,  “ It  was  writ- 
ten.” When  he  is  upon  his  death-bed,  he  quietly 
performs  his  ablutions,  repeats  his  namar : trust- 
ing to  his  prophet  and  his  God,  he  directs  that  his 
head  shall  be  turned  toward  Mecca,  and  expires. 


There  are,  however,  other  Ottomans  who  rehe- 
mcntly  espouse  the  reforms  of  the  Sultan,  and 
wish  to  place  the  Turkish  empire  in  its  proper 
relation  with  the  civilized  states  of  Europe.  The 
difficulties  they  encounter  from  the  bigotry  of 
the  old  school  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulty  of  introducing  vaccination 
into  the  country.  For  a long  time  the  Mussul- 
mans piously  suffered  the  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox, and  devoutly  believed  that  the  remedy  sought 
to  be  introduced  by  the  progressive  party  was 
opposed  to  the  Koran.  At  length  Ahmed  Fethi 
Pacha  luckily  discovered  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  a certain  town  being  smitten  with  the 
plague,  Mohammed  absolutely  introduced  a pre- 
caution : he  ordered  that  no  person  should  enter 
within  the  walls,  nor  pass  out  from  within  them. 
This  order  being  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  they  allowed  the  establishment  of  quaran- 
tine laws,  and  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 
Yet,  through  difficulties  of  this  kind,  the  more 
enlightened  men  of  Turkey  have  fought  from  a 
state  of  absolute  barbarism  to  one  of  comparative 
civilization.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  relent- 
less confiscations,  tyrannical  imprisonments,  arbi- 
trary judgments,  an  organized  system  of  general 
robbery,  corruption  in  every  department  of  the 
administration,  and  irresponsible  pachas  quietly 
pillaging  at  their  own  private  will.  Against  ail 
this  disorder  and  wrong  Turkish  reformers  have 
struggled  manfully ; and  if  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  Ottoman  empire  presents  a spectacle 
of  comparative  barbarism  in  close  contrast  to 
advanced  civilization,  the  advance  it  has  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  from  anarchy  to  some 
kind  of  order  and  law,  may  tempt  ns  to  hope  that 
the  “infidels”  who  have  led  the  Mussulmans 
even  thus  far,  may  yet  let  in  more  daylight  upon 
them.  The  Sultan’s  people  venerate  the  law 
wlien  it  is  made.  This  is  part  of  their  religion, 
and  every  individual  not  only  strives  to  obey  it, 
but  also  watches  his  neighbor.  Thus,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  smuggling  is  a crime  unknown  m 
Turkey. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  con- 
tained in  two  vast  folio  volumes,  and  is  known 
as  the  Mult^qua.  It  was  written  originally  in 
the  Arab  language  by  the  leamcil  Cheikh  Ibra- 
him Hal^bi,  who  died  at  Constantinople  in  1549. 
This  work  included  all  the  Mohammedan  laws 
from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  treats  of  relig- 
ious worship,  of  morals,  and  of  ciril  and  political 
rights.  It  is  written  simply,  so  that  the  laws  do 
not  admit  of  twenty  discordant  interpretations. 
It  has  been  translated  into  the  Turkish  language, 
and  in  1824  was  remodeled  by  order  of  the  Porte. 
The  Multfequa  is  divided  into  eight  distinct  codes 
These  are  the  religious  code,  the  political  code, 
the  military  code,  the  civil  code,  the  code  of  civil 
and  criminal  process,  the  penal  code,  the  com- 
mercial code,  and  the  code  which  regulates  hunt- 
ing and  shooting. 

The  religious  code  prescribes  the  exact  prayers 
and  observances  for  believers  in  the  prophet,  and 
describes  the  moral  conduct  of  Ottoman  subjects, 
regulating  their  charity,  their  dress,  their  diet, 
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and  their  games.  Thus  every  Mofaammedati  is 
forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  of  any 
animal  that  has  not  been  killed,  of  the  ass  or 
male,  or  of  any  amphibious  creature.  Tobacco, 
opium,  and  coflee  are  allowed;  although  some 
rigid  Mohammedans  class  these  luxuries  with 
wine,  and  call  them  the  four  columns  which  sup- 
port the  tent  of  the  voluptuary. 

The  civil  code  regulates  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
the  claims  between  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
succession  to  property.  Slaves  are  daily  de- 
creasing in  number  throughout  Turkey.  War 
no  longer  fumi^s  a supply,  and  open  slave- 
traffic  is,  as  already  stated,  prohibited  throughout 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  reformed  Multequa 
allows  the  slave  to  be  a witness  in  a law  court, 
and  gives  him  equal  rights  before  the  law  with 
his  master.  He  often  rises  to  an  eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  state,  and  is  not  a creature  to  be  uni- 
versally shunned. 

A Turkish  subject  can  not,  by  will,  give  more 
than  one-third  of  his  property  to  any  person  not 
related  to  him.  The  rest  belong^  by  right  to  his 
nearest  relatives.  If  he  leave  two  or  three  rela- 
tions of  equal  consanguinity  with  him,  his  prop- 
erty is  divided  among  them ; the  male  relatives 
taking  always  double  the  portions  assigned  to  the 
females.  The  Multequa  is  very  strict  in  enforcing 
the  inviolability  of  a believer’s  house ; which  is 
nowhere  else  so  strictly  his  castle.  No  domi- 
ciliary visit  can  be  effected  in  Constantinople 
under  any  ciicumstances  without  a written  order 
from  the  grand  vizier.  This  order  must  be  carried 
by  a legal  functional,  accompanied,  in  the  case 
of  a Turk,  by  the  Imam  of  the  neighborhood  ; in 
the  case  of  a Greek  or  Armenian  by  the  superior 
of  his  church ; and  in  that  of  a Jew  by  the  rabbi ; 
but,  whether  in  a Mussulman’s  house  or  in  that 
of  an  infidel,  the  officers  may  not  enter  the 
woinen’s  apartments  until  the  women  have  left 
them. 

The  penal  code,  now  in  force  throughout  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  that  promulgated  in  the  year 
1840.  It  is  a great  improven^ent  on  the  old 
penal  laws,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  in  the  hands  of  petty  provincial  tyrants. 
The  first  article  of  this  recent  code  declares  that 
the  Sultan  promises  noi  to  inflict  death  upon  any 
subject  who  has  not  been  tried  by  competent 
judges  and  condemned  according  to  established 
law,  and  threatens  with  capital  punishment  any 
vizier  who  shall  henceforth  take  the  life  of  a sub- 
ject on  his  own  responsibility,  **  even  that  of  a 
she{dierd.” 

Capital  punishment,  by  this  code  is  inflicted, 
for  exciting  Ottoman  subjects  to  revolt,  for  as- 
sassination, and  for  resistance  to  the  police  (when 
this  resistance  inflicts  a mortal  wound)  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty.  By  this  code  robbery 
is  punished  by  seven  years’  imprisonment  ; vari- 
ous periods  of  confinement  or  banishment  arc 
awarded  to  public  officers,  who  fail  to  discharge 
their  functions  honestly,  and  all  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  are  enjoined  to  deliver  up  to  justice  any 
delinquent  who  may  come  under  their  observa- 
tion. Every  subject  of  the  Saltan  is  by  this  law 


equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  , without  regard  to 
race  or  religion. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  the  fiunous 
talxmdti  o'nwumieh  were  publish^.  These  de- 
crees regulated  the  powers  of  all  the  govemmeBt 
officers,  the  administration  of  the  national  treas- 
ury, and  the  organization  of  the  police.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, pursuing  its  measures  of  reform,  issued  a 
new  commercial  code  of  laws  of  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  articles,  regulating  the  internal  and 
external  trade  of  the  empire. 

But  all  these  decrees  put  together,  although 
important,  are  not  likely  to  efifect  that  revolution 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  great  reform 
made  in  the  educational  machinery  of  the  .Otto- 
man empire.  The  first  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-five,  when  the  first  stone  of  a 
great  Turkish  University  was  Laid  on  the  site  of 
the  old  janissaries’  barracks,  is  a memorable  di^ 
in  Ottoman  liistory.  Education  was  taken  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  priesthood,  and 
the  children  of  the  empire  taught  the  great  tru^ 
of  the  world.  Henceforth  every  Turk  must  send 
his  child  to  school,  and  the  State  charged  itself 
with  his  instruction.  Thus,  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  child  of  a Turk  has  reached  the  age  of 
six  years,  the  father  is  compelled  to  present  him- 
self before  the  monkhtar  or  municipal  chief  of 
his  locality,  and  to  inscribe  the  child’s  name  on 
the  register  of  the  nukteb  or  primary  school,  un- 
less ho  can  satisfactorily  prove  that  he  has  the 
intention  and  means  of  giving  his  progeny  in- 
struction proper  to  his  age  at  home.  To  enforce 
this  law  among  the  laboring  population,  no  em- 
ployer is  allowed  to  take  a boy  as  apprentice  who 
is  not  furnished  with  a certificate  fium  his  mek- 
teb  declaring  that  he  has  gone  through  the  pre- 
scribed studies.  These  studies  consist  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morals.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifly-one  there  were  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  mektebs  in  Constanti- 
nople alone,  mastering  twenty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  scholars.  These  mektebs  are 
divided  into  fourteen  groups,  with  a committee 
to  each  group,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing each  mekteb,  a^  regulating  and  recording 
its  progress. 

A Turkish  child  generally  passes  four  or  five 
years  in  the  mekteb ; after  wffich  he  goes  to  the 
schools  known  as  the  mektebi  rudidi^,  or  schools 
for  youths,  if  his  father  wishes  to  give  him  more 
than  an  elementary  education.  These  second- 
ary schools  are  of  recent  creation  only ; yet  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fiity-one  the  six  then  es- 
tablished included  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
scholars.  In  these  schools  the  Turkish  boy  ob- 
tains a liberal  education.  He  is  taught  the  Arab 
grammar  and  syntax,  orthography,  composition, 
sacred  history,  Ottoman  history,  universal  his- 
tory,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
geometry.  Even  this  instruction  is  provided 
gratuitously  by  the  State.  The  learning  which 
flourishes  in  the  Turkish  university  of  couise  m- 
cludes  all  those  studies  in  vogue  througl^ 
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uniTersities  of  Europe.  But  in  this  part  of  the  gOT- 
emraent  reform,  the  Sultan  finds  he  has  a strong 
party  to  fight  and  overthrow.  The  old  Mussul- 
■uin  spirit,  the  stronghold  of  which  is  in  the 
of  the  ulemas,  has  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
this  is  to  be  done  only  by  separating  learning  in 
Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  firom  bigotry.  To  the 
schools  the  government  have  recently  added 
separate  academies  for  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  veterinary  science. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  the  individual  iciness  of 
the  people  is  remarkable.  The  industry  of  Tur- 
key has  fallen  into  absolute  insignificance.  At 
one  time  Turkish  manufactures  fed  the  great 
markets  of  the  East,  and  found  their  way  to 
some  of  the  countries  of  Europe : now  these 
industries  do  not  suffice  for  internal  wants.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  muslin  looms  were  at  work  at  Scutari 
and  Tumova ; in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one 
hardly  two  hundred  of  them  could  be  counted. 
Anatolia,  Diarbckir,  and  Broussa,  once  so  fiimous 
for  their  exquisite  velvets  and  satins,  now  pro- 
duce about  one-tenth  of  the  manufactures  they 
gave  forth  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  Euro- 
pean Turkey  there  are  about  three  important 
manufacturing  establishments : the  forges  of 
Samagor  and  Fognitza  in  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia 
respectively,  and  the  manufactories  of  arms  at 
Mostar  and  Traonik.  The  stories  of  the  com- 
mercial coma  of  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  are  equally 
striking;  yet  this  general  decay  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  in  the  dogged  determination  of  the 
Turkish  manufacturers  to  cling  to  old  and  dear 
processes,  and  thus  they  have  found  themselves 
ousted  from  their  old  markets  by  the  competition 
finun  the  manufacturers  of  western  Europe.  To 
escape  these  terrible  results  there  was  yet  one 
resource  for  Turkey.  Her  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  soil  pointed  her  out  as  a great  agricultural 
country  that  might  make  her  perhaps  the  most 
important  granary  of  the  world.  This  resource 
has  only  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment: the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
academy  being  the  first  hopeful  result. 

Thus  in  estimating  the  Turk  as  an  individual, 
and  Turkey  as  a nation,  we  are  led  to  curious 
contradictions.  The  old-school  Turk  is  still  the 
devout  believer  in  the  prophet,  the  slave-owner, 
foe  man  who  denies  to  woman  all  the  great  bless- 
ings of  her  social  life.  In  all  these  points  he  is 
a barbarian ; yet  trace  his  youth,  follow  him 
through  his  course  of  studies  at  the  mekteb,  and 
in  the  higher  schools,  with  every  office  in  the 
slate  fairly  open  to  him ; with  a rich  country, 
and  markets  eager  for  any  thing  he  may  choose 
lo  produce,  and  you  see  that  he  has  the  opportu- 
nities for  energy  and  greatness.  He  is  lord  over 
immense  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  that  would 
yield  him  golden  harvests  in  return  for  the  light- 
est labor,  yet  he  allows  them  to  grow  rank  with 
weeds : he  has  the  germs  of  splendid  manufac- 
tures, thab,  developed  on  the  systems  of  western 
Bniepe,  would  yield  him  enormous  revenues; 


yet  they  are  d3ring  oift : he  has  institutions  of  s 
liberal  kind,  a wide  system  of  gratuitous  educa- 
tion and  humane  laws ; yet  he  can  not  be  meas- 
ured for  intelligence  or  perseverance  with  the 
poorest  continental  peasant.  Daily  his  govein- 
ment  endeavors  to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy ; 
but  the  Sultan  is  a second  Hokman,  and  is  only 
trying  his  political  medicines  upon  a desad  or,  at 
best,  a half-animated  body.  He  can  not  take  the 
amber  mouth-piece  of  his  tchibouk  from  between 
bis  lips ; he  can  not  rouse  himself  from  his  lux- 
urious carpet.  The  sea  before  him  is  splendid^ 
blue ; the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  exceedingly 
grateful ; the  fumes  of  the  aromatic  coffee  aie 
delicious,  and  he  is  content.  In  short,  he  is  en- 
joying the  kefy  and  may  not  be  disturbed.  The 
spiders  may  be  the  only  busy  spinners  amid  the 
looms  of  Scutari  : he  can  not  help  it,  the  matta 
is  in  other  and  higher  hands  than  his.  It  was 
written.  His  house  is  tumbling  about  his  ears; 
well,  it  is  useless  to  send  for  the  masons.  It  is 
ordained  to  tumble.  He  is  a clock ; he  has  hem 
wound  up  for  a certain  number  of  years ; and, 
when  he  has  run  dovna,  he  will  stop  and  have  las 
head  turned  toward  Mecca.  He  deplores  the 
madness  of  those  of  his  countrymen  who  pretend 
to  direct  events,  to  plan  great  projects  for  the 
prevention  of  all  kinds  of  accidents,  to  use  all 
kinds  of  infidel  contrivances  ; these  are  not  good 
Mussulmans.  He,  good  easy  man,  waits  pa- 
tiently, prays  devoutly,  opens  his  doors  with  a 
benevolent  heart  to  all  comers,  is  beloved  by  his 
servants  and  slaves,  and  waits  events.  Every 
thing  is  written  : of  what  avail  then  any  exertkfi 
on  his  part  1 And  so  his  life  is  one  lung  kef ; 
the  amber  mouth-piece  remains  forever  in  his 
mouth ; his  legs  remain  crossed ; and.  with  a 
dignified  reserve,  and  some  philosophy,  he  looks 
out  upon  the  bright  waters  of  the  Bo^mrosi,  and 
turns  his  back  upon  Europe. 

But  behind  him  he  has  strong  men  in  his  coun- 
try. He  is  at  war  with  his  government^ — for  this 
government  has  determined  to  make  Turkey  oi 
some  account  in  Europe ; to  interpret  their  rt- 
I ligion  as  men,  and  not  as  blind  and  slavish  big- 
ots ; to  seize  with  a strong  hand  upon  all  im- 
provements from  the  west  that  promise  comfort 
and  prosperity.  And  the  contest  between  the 
old  Turk  and  his  new  governors,  is  one  that,  at 
this  moment,  happens  to  interest  us  all  very  de- 
cidedly. If  the  old  gentleman  be  determined 
doggedly  to  keep  that  amber  in  his  mouth  forever, 
to  look  to  no  quarter  except  that  in  which  Mecca 
lies,  and  to  loll  always  upon  his  handsome  carpet; 
then  we  fear  there  is  indeed  little  hope  for  Tur- 
key ; and  he  does  well,  for  the  repose  of  his  bones, 
to  have  them  carried  to  the  great  cemetery 
Scutari.  But  if  his  sons,  now  imbibing  new 
truths  in  the  little  reformed  mektebs  of  CcKostan- 
tinople,  leam  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  hail  and 
help  on  all  human  improvements,  golden  harvests 
will  wave  over  the  great  plains  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  artisans  will  be  once  more  busy  in  Ana- 
tolia and  Brouasst  and  spiders  will  be  rooted 
from  the  looms  of  Scutari. 
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THE  RUSSIANS  AT  HOME. 

IT  would  be  safe  to  lay  a wager  to  any  amount 
that  there  are  not  five  hunched  of  our  readers 
who  have  ever  seen  a Russian.  We  do  not|  of 
oourae,  mean  the  Russian  polished  and  civilized, 
taught  to  speak  French  like  a native,  and  very 
tolerable  English,  besides  half  a dozen  other 
languages : but  we  mean  the  veritable,  genuine 
Russian,  such  as  go  to  make  up  fifty  millions  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar ; the  raw  material  that 
is  worked  up  into  capital  diplomatists,  very  good 
soldiers,  and  very  bad  sailors.  Who  ever  saw 
such  a Russian  out  of  Russia  1 We  know  from 
actual  ^observation  just  how  the  peasantry  of 
every  other  civilized,  and  many  uncivilized  na- 
tions look,  act,  dress,  and  eat.  The  frieze  coat, 
unlaced  knee-breeches,  ragged  hat,  shilalah,  and 
dudheen  of  the  Irish  immigrant  are  as  familiar 
here  as  in  Connaught  or  Leinster ; the  newly- 
arrived  German  settler,  with  worked  blouse  and 
inseparable  meerschaum,  meets  us  at  every  turn  ; 
the  Turkish  /ez  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  in 
our  streets;  and,  thanks  to  the  Chinese  Junk, 
and  a scheming  speculator  or  two,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Celestial  Empire,  with  their  hemp- 
patched  pig-tails,  wooden-soled  shoes,  wadded 
cotton  dresses  (sadly  the  worse  for  wear  now, 
poor  fellows),  and  queer,  good-humored  feces, 
are  so  common  that  not  a man  will  turn  round 
to  look  at  them.  We  would  engage,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  to  provide  for  almost  any  foreigner  a din- 
ner made  up  of  his  own  national  dishes;  but 
where  could  we  order  ktoass  or  sktahee  ? — ^what 
restaurant  would  undertake  to  furnish  them  1 — 
and  yet  these  are  the  words  which  fifty  millions 
of  very  good  Christians,  in  their  way,  have  in 
their  minds  whenever  they  pray  “ Give  xm  this 
day  our  daily  bread.” 

All  this  shows  that  while  we  know  something 
about  Russia,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
Russians.  Travelers  have  not  unfirequently  visit- 
ed their  country,  who,  if  we  judge  from  their 
books,  have  never  seen  the  Russian  pe(q)le.  We 
have  been  condemned — (from  our  position,  we 
hope,  and  not  on  account  of  any  actual  trans- 
gression of  our  own) — to  wade  through  many 
of  their  dreary  volumes,  and  the  only  idea  we 
could  get  of  what  the  author  saw  in  the  Russians, 
Was  a confused  picture  of  an  Emperor  six  feet 
and  sundry  odd  inches  high,  looking  very  fierce 
and  warlike  ; an  immense  number  of  troops,  all 
under  arms,  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  civil- 
ised world,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  the  most 
rascally  custom-house  and  police  officers  in  the 
world,  whose  hands  were  always  crooked  for  the 
reception  of  a bribe ; and  whom  our  travelers 
aforesaid  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  bribing 
for  a sum  so  ridiculously  small,  that  one  of  our 
own  functionaries  would  have  turned  away  firom 
it  in  absolute  disgust. 

Now  all  these  things  doubtless  ezbt  in  Russia ; 
but  they  arc  not  all  of  Russia.  There  is  some- 
thing behind  and  beyond  all  this,  which  has  en- 
abled a half  dozen  of  able  men  and  one  woman, 
as  mudi  a man  as  the  best  of  them,  within  the 


course  of  a nngle  half  century  to  raise  an  almost  » 
unknown  horde  of  barbarians  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  empires — if  not  the  most 
powerful  empire — on  the  face  of  the  earth : an 
empire  which,  indeed,  seems  ready  to  pit  itself^ 
at  the  moment  when  we  write,  in  no  unequal 
contest  against  combined  Christendom. 

That  something  is  the  Russian  peasantry. 

Throw  out  Cossacks,  and  Tartars,  and  Lettes, 
and  Finns,  and  Samo'iedes,  and  what  not,  and  the 
remainder  are  the  proper  Russians.  They  are  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  have  been  made  the 
Suwanofifs  and  Kutusoffs,  the  Paskievitches  and 
Diebitches,  and  all  the  other  ”offs”  and  “ itches” 
who  have  found  a name  on  the  page  of  history, 
with  a plenty  left  to  die  ignoble  deaths  and  ^ 
trenches. 

We  are  about  to  see  these  Russians.  But  we 
must  hurry  on : (for  we  are  now,  reader  and 
writer,  pacing  along  the  wide  “ Nevskoi  Pros- 
pekt” — ^the  Broadway  of  St.  Petersburg.)  We 
pass  the  gay  promenaders,  tricked  out  in  Parisian 
costume ; we  pass  the  long  line  of  troops  under 
review.  We  enter  the  Gosiinnoi  dtor^  or  Great 
Market.  It  is  a huge  bazaar,  a fair  under  a roo( 
where  the  dealers — there  are  ten  thousand  of 
them,  they  say— dressed  in  long  blue  caftans, 
without  collars,  salute  us  as  we  pass  by  their 
booths,  as  Chatham  Street  clothesmen  salute  re- 
turned Californians  ^ **  Walk  uif  Sir — Shto  vam 
ugodno  'st  ? What  would  you  like  1 A coat  t 
A cap  1 Kasan  boots  1 Ah,  yes,  here  they  are. 

Walk  in.” 

Not  yet.  We  are  bound  on  othler  business 
just  now.  We  want  to  see  the  genuine  Rus- 
sians ; the  raw  material  of  the  nation.  This  has 
been  somewhat  wrought  by  art ; but  there  are  half 
a hundred  millions  in  the  empire  in  a rude  state. 

We  pass  through  the  whole  breadth  of  thn 
bazaar,  and  emerge  upon  another  street.  This 
is  the  Bolkhaia  Sadovaia  ^ or  **  Great  Garden 
Street.”  Let  us  follow  this  a piece,  and  we  shall 
come  to  the  Apraxin  Ruviok  and  the  Tahukm 
Dvor,  the  plebeian  markets  of  St.  Petersburg. 

These  two  markets  occupy  a square  of  some- 
thing like  a third  of  a mile  on  a side.  The 
whole  of  the  space  is  covered  with  stalls  and 
booths.  There  are,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  five 
thousand  of  them.  They  form  a city  of  them- 
selves ; as  dark  and  gloomy  as  though  its  streets 
and  alleys  belonged  to  some  Oriental  town,  gray 
with  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  rather 
than  to  a modem  city,  of  which  the  first  stone 
was  not  laid  a century  and  a half  ago. 

Here  you  will  find  no  European  wares.  We 
have  left  them  all  behind  in  the  Great  Market. 

Lamps  are  suspended  over  the  narrow  entrances, 
before  gaudy  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints.  Saint  Johns  and  Saint  Georges  are 
piled  up  to  be  disposed  of  by  wholesale ; for  the 
devil  and  his  imps  are  lepon,  and  to  guard  house 
and  stable  against  them  requires  a corresponding 
number  of  these  sanctified  images.  At  short  dis- 
tances are  little  chapels,  which  have  a very  de- 
votional look,  which  yet  is  somewhat  modified  by 
the  constant  neighboriiood  of  the  kabaea  or  bran- 
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dy-sbops ; both  are  equally  well  patronized,  and 
by  the  same  customers — prayer  and  a dram  go 
together.  Dealers  in  kindred  articles  flock  to- 
gether, which  serves  to  throw  some  order  upon 
the  otherwise  inextricable  confusion.  We  can 
not  now  stop  to  look  at  the  shops  or  their  wares, 
not  even  at  those  in  which  are  exposed  bridal 
ornaments,  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  and  wed- 
ding crowns,  all  cheap  enough,  and  in  quantities 
which  show  that  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage is  not  neglected  among  the  population  that 
make  their  purchases  here.  If  we  could  stop  at 
any  of  the  booths,  it  would  be  at  those  of  the 
cooks,  for  the  food  of  a people  tells  much  as  to 
their  civilization.  This,  however,  is  not  the  mar- 
ket where  the  regular  supplies  of  provisions  are 
purchased.  Here,  we  find  the  knickknacks  that 
provoke  the  appetite,  the  little  relishes  that  busy 
men  take  between  meals.  A hasty  inspection 
would  suggest  that  the  favorite  comestible  was 
the  pirogay  a very  unctuous  kind  of  fish-cake. 
It  is  eaten  with  oil,  that  to  our  eyes  has  an  un- 
savory look ; it  is  green  and  slimy,  looking  not 
unlike  that  which  has  stood  for  a long  time  in  a 
brazen  lamp.  The  pirogay  like  our  buckwheat- 
cakes,  must  be  eaten  warm.  Hence  the  dish 
containing  them  is  kept  always  covered  with  a 
bit  of  greasy  canvas. 

We  have  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  soci- 
ety. These  bearded  fellows  are  the  raw  material 
of  which  we  have  been  in  search,  that  out  of 
which  have  been  made,  by  different  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  blue-coated  traders  whom  we 
left  in  the  Great  Square,  the  drivers  whom  we 
saw  so  swiftly  whirling  through  the  broad  streets, 
the  soldiers  who  stood  so  orderly  on  parade,  like 
a living  wall — ay,  and  the  officers  who  reviewed 
them,  up  to  the  Emperor  himself — for  all,  high 
and  low,  noble  and  serf.  Czar  and  subject,  are 
sprung  from  a single  stock — and  there  are  half 
a hundred  millions  of  them,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, united,  for  good  or  ill,  under  one  absolute 
head. 

Their  appearance  is  not  prepossessing.  It 
goes  far  to  justify  the  appellation  by  which  they 
have  been  designated  from  time  immemorial — 
Tshornoi  narody  The  Black  People,”  or  rather, 
the  “Dirty  Folks.”  Few  of  the  cant  names 
which  are  applied  to  classes  come  so  near  the 
truth  as  this.  An  individual  of  this  class  is 
termed  a mujik.  Here,  where  we  see  them  in 
the  rough,  they  wear  their  distinguishing  national 
costume.  It  consists  mainly  of  a sheep-skin  coat, 
descending  not  quite  to  the  knees,  with  a girdle 
about  the  waist,  and  a huge  pair  of  boots.  This 
coat  is  made  with  the  wool  turned  inside,  and  is 
worn  night  and  day,  from  the  time  when  it  is 
donned  until  it  is  worn  out,  which  is  not  a very 
short  time.  It  never  leaves  the  person  of  the 
wearer  except  when  he  takes  his  weekly  vapor 
bath,  followed  by  a refreshing  plunge  into  the 
cold  water,  or  a roll  in  the  snow  in  the  winter. 
Of  course  it  is  never  washed,  and  the  state  which 
It  reaches  in  a few  months,  in  respect  to  purity 
and  odor,  may  better  be  left  to  the  imagi^ion 
than  ventured  upon  in  description.  Besides  the 


coat  and  the  boots,  the  apparel  of  the  mujik  is 
hardly  worth  an  inventory.  His  head  is  covered 
with  a cloth  cap,  or  a hat  shaped  a little  like  a 
mortar.  His  lower  limbs  are  encased  in  striped 
cotton  drawers,  thrust  into  his  boot-legs.  His 
supply  of  linen  is  marvelously  deficient,  although 
there  is  usually  something  of  the  kind  between 
his  person  and  the  sheep-skin.  Wlien  he  ad- 
vances a little  in  the  scale  of  society,  this  sheep- 
skin is  replaced  by  a long  blue  caftan  or  coat 
reaching  to  the  heels,  conned  around  the  waist 
by  a girdle  of  some  bright  color.  It  is  made 
without  a collar,  and  as  he  displays  no  snperftu- 
ous  linen,  and  wears  no  covering  about  the  neck, 
this  member  displays  its  full  proportions. 

The  mujik  has  the  half-Tartar  face  w&h  dis- 
tinguishes the  Russian  of  every  rank.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one,  out  of  the  Imperial  fam- 
ily, who  has  not  this  characteristic  physiognomy ; 
and  this  exception  has  been  accounted  for  by 
saying,  that  the  half-mad  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
monopolized  all  the  Tartar  blood  and  features 
which  should  have  been  divided  among  his  broth- 
ers. The  Russian  face  is  flat,  the  nose  low,  with 
the  tip  as  it  were  pressed  back  a little,  so  as  to 
leave  the  nostrils  more  exposed  than  consists 
with  our  ideas  of  beauty  ; the  eyes  are  small, 
wide  apart,  and  almost  invariably  very  light  in 
color.  The  whole  face  is  marked  by  a general 
want  of  expression,  which  is  not  removed  even 
by  culture  and  education.  It  clings  to  the  Rus- 
sian like  a birth-mark.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
mujik  is  rough  and  shaggy ; his  beard  is  long 
and  bushy  ; so  is  his  hair,  except  behind,  where 
he  usually  has  it  cropped  quite  close,  so  that 
from  the  rear  his  head  looks  somewhat  like  a 
turnip.  His  voice  is  loud  and  harsh,  and  be  is 
always  noisy.  He  certainly,  to  a stranger,  hears 
the  look  of  a bandit ; and  one's  first  sensation  on 
meeting  him  is  a sort  of  spasmodic  twitching  of 
the  pocket-nerve,  accompanied  by  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation about  the  throat. 

But  a little  acquaintance  does  away  with  much 
of  this  unfavorable  impression.  One  gets  accus- 
tomed to  his  rude  exterior,  and  discovers  that  hta 
noisy  and  boisterous  ways  are  but  an  escape^ 
valve  to  let  off  the  superabundance  of  his  animal 
spirits.  At  heart  he  is  a very  fins  fellow,  with 
a great  flow  of  good-humor  under  his  rough  ex- 
terior. Among  themselves  they  are  always  jok- 
ing and  playing  all  manner  of  waggish  pranks 
For  strangers  the  mujik  has  a spraal  courtesy 
If  you  can  manage  to  muster  up  enough  of  his 
language  to  make  yourself  at  all  intelligible  to 
him,  you  have  won  your  way  to  his  heart  at 
once,  and  he  will  cheerfiilly  go  twice  as  far  out 
of  his  way  as  even  the  Parisian  will,  to  do  you 
a service.  And  when  he  takes  his  leave  of  you, 
it  is  with  a “ Good-day,  my  father,”  or  “ brother,” 
as  the  case  may  be ; “ can  I do  any  thing  else 
for  you  ^ ” 

In  truth,  there  is  less  of  wanton  brutality 
among  the  Russian  peasantry  than  among  the 
corresponding  class  in  almost  any  European  na- 
tion. “ Punch"'  not  long  since  had  a sketch  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  amiable  ways  of  the  in- 
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habitaaU  of  the  mining  districts  in  England.  A 
couple  of  rude-looking  natives  are  watching  an 
individual  who  is  passing. — “ Who’s  thatl’’  asks 
one  native  of  the  other. — “ It’s  a stranger.  Fling 
a half  of  a brickbat  at  him,”  is  the  amiable  re- 
sponse. Such  a sketch  would  have  no  point  as 
applied  to  the  Russian  peasantry.  The  mujik 
would  very  likely  have  no  objection  to  cheating 
the  stranger,  or  to  picking  his  pocket  on  occa- 
sion; but  it  would  never  enter  his  head  to  do 
him  a wanton  injury  **just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.” 

He  has,  moreover,  a wonderful  dexterity  and 
faculty  of  imitation.  He  can  turn  his  hand  to 
any  thing  with  a facility  that  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  a “live  Yankee.”  A little  polishing 
converts  the  rawest  mujik  into  a dexterous  coach- 
man or  sledge-driver  or  shrewd  mid  ciuining  trader. 
A little  more  transforms  him  into  a petit-ijiaitre 
of  the  hrst  water.  Half  the  drilling  required  by 
the  English  clodhopper  transforms  him  into  as 
perfect  a machine  as  ever  went  through  the  man- 
ual of  exercise  : and  need  enough  he  has  for  pre- 
cision here ; for  a keener  pair  of  eyes  to  detect  a 
fault  in  discipline  never  ran  down  a line  of  sol- 
diers, than  those  that  are  placed  a good  six  feet 
above  the  boots  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar. 
He  possesses  a natural  aptitude  for  the  use  of 
mechanical  instruments.  The  carpenter  of  other 
countries  uses  a dozen  tools  to  perform  what  the 
mujik  manages  to  do  very  tolerably  with  his  ax. 
With  it  he  w'iU  smooth  a board  and  make  a very 
passable  joint.  He  is  perhaps  deheient  in  that 
inventive  faculty  which  enables  a Yankee  to 
whittle  a clock  out  of  a shingle,  with  his  jack- 
knife ; but  as  a simple  copyist  of  what  others 
have  done  he  is  without  a superior,  and  has 
scarcely  a rival.  You  can  get  as  perfect  a fac- 
simile made  at  Moscow  as  at  Canton.  In  the 
Imperial  Palace  is  a piano  made  by  a peasant 
who  had  never  seen  but  one  in  his  life.  It  struck 
him  that  he  would  like  such  an  instrument,  and 
he  set  to  work  with  the  few  tools  at  his  com- 
mand, and  produced  a very  satisfactory  piano. 
The  Czar  hearing  of  this  achievement  ordered 
the  instrument  to  be  purchased  for  a liberal  sum. 
So  in  copying  pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
they  are  quite  successful,  although,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  Russia  has  not  produced  a single 
original  artist  of  even  respectable  rank.  Few 
people  acquire  foreign  languages  with  equal  fa- 
cility ; though  this  may  bo  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Russian  is  so  diHicult,  both 
in  construction  and  articulation,  that  whoever  has 
fairly  mastered  that,  finds  the  task  of  acquiring 
any  other  an  easy  one. 

The  Russians,  like  all  impressible  races,  have 
a keen  if  not  deep  religious  sentiment.  The  Czar 
knows  this  well,  and  finds  in  it  the  chief  means 
of  maintaining  his  unbounded  influence  over 
them.  Hence  his  determination  to  convert  the 
present  aggression  upon  Turkey  into  a Holy 
War.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  mujik  is  far 
enough  from  being  an  enlightened  one,  and  ex- 
pends no  small  part  of  its  force  in  crossing,  ven- 
eration for  the  saints,  and  keeping  the  fasts  of 


the  Church.  He  crosses  himself  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night ; when 
he  commences  eating  by  way  of  grace,  and 
when  he  finishes  by  way  of  thanks.  When  he 
wants  to  cheat  you,  he  crosses  himself  for  the 
sake  of  luck,  hoping  that  the  saints  will  help  him 
to  a few  additional  copecks.  Every  brandy-shop 
has  the  picture  of  its  patron  saint,  before  which 
the  thirsty  souls  cross  themselves  previous  to 
imbibing ; and  the  keeper  has  a private  saint  of 
his  own  before  whom  he  makes  the  same  sign, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a double  blessing  on  his 
bad  brandies.  When  the  mujik  enters  a house, 
he  salutes  the  picture  of  the  saint  before  he  pays 
liis  respects  to  the  occupant.  When  he  sees  a 
church,  or  hears  a bell,  or  passes  one  of  the 
saints’  shrines  in  the  streef,  up  goes  his  band  in 
the  holy  sign,  and  he  not  unfrequently  pauses  to 
utter  a brief  prayer  or  two. 

Enter  a church  on  a festival  day,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  sec  the  floor  covered  with  rough-beard- 
ed peasants  gping  through  with  their  devotions, 
in  which  all  ages  and  both  sexes  join  in  the  most 
vehement  manner ; each  selecting  a place  for  his 
prostration  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ofi^ciating 
priesti 

Every  thing  that  the  peasant  has  must  receive 
the  priestly  benediction.  Houses  and  shops,  food 
and  water,  fruits  and  herbs,  flocks  and  herds,  bed 
and  board,  must  receive  consecration.  When  a 
new  house  or  shop  is  opened  the  services  of  the 
priest  are  in  special  request.  Every  wall  and 
door,  every  door  and  window,  every  table  and 
chair;  every  box  and  chest  must  share  the  bless- 
ing. Three  times  a year  all  rivers  and  streams 
are  blessed.  At  the  winter  consecration  a hole  is 
cut  in  the  ice  over  which  a booth  is  erected  for 
the  officiating  priests.  Here  the  consecration 
service  is  chanted,  after  which  a wooden  cross  is 
dipped  into  the  water,  which  from  that  moment 
is  fit  for  Christian  use,  atid^  the  foul  fiend  and 
his  imps  are  debarred  from  using  it  for  unholy 
purposes.  The  blessing  extends  to  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  place  of  consecration, 
though  it  is  doubtless  much  more  potent  just  at 
the  spot  hallowed  by  the  immersion  of  the  cross 
than  at  any  other.  A great  rush  is  consequently 
made,  every  one  being  eager  to  be  the  first  to  se- 
cure a cup-full  of  thb  blessed  fluid  before  the  vir- 
tues of  the  priestly  benediction  have  been  weak- 
ened. This  winter  consecration  of  the  Neva  is 
attended  with  great  pomp,  the  principal  clergy, 
the  court,  and  the  Imperial  family  bearing  a part 
in  it. 

All  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  be  blessed  be- 
fore they  are  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  The  ripest 
fruit,  eaten  before  the  time  for  the  benediction 
has  come,  would  entail  untold  evils ; while  the 
most  unripe,  after  the  ceremony  has  been  per- 
formed, lose  their  crudeness,  and  will  not  “ harm 
the  weakest  constitution.” 

The  Greek  Church  exceeds  even  the  Latin  in 
the  number  and  rigor  of  its  fasts  ; and  the  Rus- 
sians outdo  all  other  members  of  that  communion 
in  the  observance  of  these  lenten  days.  Upon 
strict  fast-days  not  only  are  flesh  and  fowl  ex- 
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dndedf  but  ererj  thing  which  contains  the  small- 
est ^rtion  of  animal  matter.  Sugar  is  forbidden, 
on  account  of  the  blood  and  bone-dust  used  in 
the  process  of  refining.  Foremost  of  all  stands 
the  Vtlikoi  Posd — ^the  “ Great  Fast”  of  seven 
weeks,  which  precedes  Easter,  and  which  is  in 
turn  preceded  by  the  Massldnitza,  or  **  Butter 
Week.”  During  this  wedL  the  Russians  seem 
determined  to  make  amends  for  the  enforced  ab- 
stinence from  this  unctuous  condiment  which 
they  must  so  soon  undergo.  It  is  butter,  butter 
everywhere.  Every  thing  is  redolent  of  butter. 
The  standing  dish  of  the  season  is  hUnni,  a kind 
of  cakes  fri^  in  butter,  and  eaten  with  batter 
sauce. 

After  Butter  Week  comes  the  Great  Fast,  par 
excellence.  For  seven  long  weeks  farewell  to  all 
feasting.  Those  who  are  more  than  ordinarily 
devout,  exclude  even  fish  from  their  tables 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
seven  weeks,  and  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
of  the  other  five.  Soups  made  of  Aicas  and  mush- 
foome,  fish  and  cakes  flavored  with  oil,  together 
with  the  inevitable  fasting  shtshee,  made  without 
meat,  are  the  standing  fare  upon  these  lenten 
days  which  succeed  the  joyous  Butter  W’eek 
Lucky  is  the  family  some  member  of  which  is 
bom  on  a saint’s  day  falling  within  this  dreary 
time  ; for  in  favor  of  such  the  strictness  of  the 
&8t  is  somewhat  relaxed.  If  the  saints  are  at  all 
pleased  with  the  posthumous  honors  awarded  to 
them,  happy  is  the  one  whose  day  falls  in  the 
course  of  the  Great  Fast.  He  at  least  wUl  not 
fail  of  receiving  due  honors  from  his  bearded 
namesakes  and  all  their  kindred. 

Easter  Eve  at  last  approaches  to  put  an  end  to 
these  weary  weeks  of  fasting — not  before  it  has 
been  long  prayed  for ; for  the  people  are  tired  out 
with  their  long  abstinence.  Many  of  them  have 
kept  strict  fast  for  the  last  three  dtiys. 

As  midnight  approaches  the  people  begin  to 
throng  to  the  churches,  bearing  un lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands.  All  is  gloomy  within.  A single 
candle  bums  upon  the  reading  desk,  by  the  light 
of  which  one  volunteer  after  another  reads  aloud 
a passage  of  Scripture.  At  length  the  solemn 
service  of  the  mass  is  begun ; but  the  chanting 
is  low  and  monotonous,  as  though  it  came  from 
the  depths  of  space,  and  only  faint  undulations 
of  sound  fall  upon  the  ear  from  an  immeasurable 
distance,  until  the  moment  when  the  midnight 
hour  is  pealed  from  the  numerous  bells  of  the 
(diurches.  The  scene  changes  as  by  magic.  The 
door  which  closes  the  Holy  Place  is  flung  wide, 
and  amid  the  sudden  blaze  of  the  lamps  thus  dis- 
closed, the  choir  bursts  forth  into  the  national 
Easter  anthem.  Christoss  vosskress — Chrtsioss 
vosakress  ihs  martui — “ Christ  is  risen — Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead,”  peals  forth  from  in- 
numerable throats.  The  lamps  in  the  church  are 
lighted,  together  with  all  the  tapers  borne  by  the 
assembled  throng.  Priests  bearing  smoking  cen- 
sers pass  through  the  crowd,  incensing  the  holy 
pictures  upon  the  walls.  The  churches  are  illu- 
minated without  as  well  as  within.  The  bells  in 
the  city  ring  out  the  joyous  tidings  of  salvation 


completed  ; and  every  voice  rqpeats  the  words 
once  uttered  with  feaiful  hope,  in  the  silence  of 
the  gray  Judean  dawn,  by  the  disciples  who  ear- 
liest came  to  see  the  spot  “ where  the  Lord  lay.** 
Friend  grasps  the  hand  of  friend,  and  every  b^y 
bestows  upon  every  body  else  the  Easter  kiss  of 
peace.  The  priest  of  the  highest  rank  takes  his 
place  before  the  open  doors  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
bestows  the  kiss  of  benetliction  upon  all  who  ap- 
proach him  with  the  salutation  of  the  day. 

Then  follows  the  blessing  of  the  food  which  is 
to  break  the  long  fast.  The  poorer  portion  of 
the  congregation  have  brought  their  eatables,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  long  rows  within  the  sa- 
cred edifice,  reaching  far  out  into  the  street. 
Through  these  pass  the  priests  sprinkling  the 
sanctifying  waters  right  and  left  with  liberal 
hand,  while  every  body  keeps  a sharp  eye  that 
his  own  portion  does  not  fail  to  receive  a few 
drops  of  the  purifying  shower.  Then  comes  the 
eating,  not  onfrequently  just  as  the  earliest  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  begin  to  pale  the  lights  of  the 
illumination.  Ample  amends  arc  made  for  the 
long  abstinence.  It  is  almost  worth  one's  while 
to  endure  the  privations  of  the  fast,  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  keen  zest  of  the  feast  which  fol- 
lows. 

These  Easter  dishes  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
means  of  their  owners.  For  the  richer  clasif^s 
the  skill  of  the  cooks  and  confectioners  is  tasked 
to  the  utmost  to  prepare  dishes  and  confections 
appropriate  to  the  season.  As  many  dishes  as 
possible  are  served  up  in  the  form  of  a lamb. 
Butter,  so  long  a stranger,  is  fashioned  into  the 
shape  of  the  emblem  of  innocence,  the  fleece  even 
being  closely  imitated.  Another  favorite  form  is 
that  of  an  egg.  Upon  one  occasion  a lady  of 
the  court  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  in  which  every  article  was 
cither  made  in  that  shape  or  served  up  in  egg> 
shaped  dishes.  The  soup-dishes  were  huge  os- 
trich eggs ; porcelain  eggs  from  the  Imperial  man- 
ufactory held  fowls  ready  to  be  hatched  all  hot  and 
smoking  ; jellies  and  conserves  blushed  through 
glass  eggs,  and  nuts  and  fruit  were  done  up  in 
egg-shells  of  gold  paper.  For  the  lower  classes, 
for  whom  all  these  things  are  too  costly,  there 
are  two  dishes  belonging  in  special  to  the  season. 
These  are  pushka^  a kind  of  curds  pressed  hard 
and  done  up  in  cylindrical  rolls,  and  kulitsh^  a 
species  of  bread,  in  which  an  infinity  of  little 
rolls  are  stuck  upon  the  surface  of  a large  one, 
all  being  decorated  with  consecrated  twigs.  The 
poorest  table  at  this  season  must  be  ornamented 
with  a taper  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

Thus  is  inaugurated  the  joyful  Easter  festival, 
when  for  a week  all  distinctions  of  rank  seem 
leveled..  Tshin  or  “ Rank,”  according  to  the 
popular  saying,  one  of  the  triad  of  Russian  di- 
vinities, seems  deposed  during  this  Saturnalia. 
Every  body  visits  every  body  else,  as  they  do 
with  us  on  New-year’s  Day.  The  “ compliments 
of  the  season”  take  the  form  of  the  un  varying 
Easter  salutation,  “ Christ  is  risen.  ” Then  every 
body  kisses  every  body  else,  no  matter  how  slight 
the  acquamtanceehip.  To  refuee  the  oflfered  sa- 
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Kite  would  be  considered  a breach  of  the  proprie> 
ties  of  the  eeason.  Smooth-chinned  employes 
press  their  lips  together.  Rough  old  mujiks 
mingle  their  shaggy  beards  in  fraternal  saluta- 
tion. As  for  the  young  they  absolutely  run  to 
riot  on  this  prevailing  delicacy.  Were  the  arti- 
cle not  of  so  easy  fabrication,  it  would  be  terrible 
to  contemplate  the  waste  at  this  season.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  this  is  one  of  the  few  luxuries 
of  life  of  which  the  supply  never  falls  short  of 
the  demand,  and  with  which  it  is  impossible  that 
the  market  should  be  glutted. 

Those  occupying  public  stations  have  a heavy 
official  duty  to  perform  in  the  matter.  The  chiefe 
in  all  the  offices  must  salute  their  subordinates. 
The  general  of  division  salutes  the  colonels ; the 
colonels  salute  the  captains  ; the  captains  salute 
all  the  privates  of  their  respective  companies. 
Thus  each  soldier  gets  a salute  by  proxy  from  his 
commanding  officer.  The  Emperor's  part  in  this 
general  osculation  is  no  sinecure  His  own  fam- 
ily— numerous  one,  counting  all  its  collateral 
ramifications — of  course  falls  under  the  general 
rule.  But  in  addition,  he  must  kiss  all  the  no- 
bles of  the  court  whom  he  chances  to  encounter, 
the  officers  on  parade  when  he  reviews  the  troops, 
and  lastly  a certain  number  of  privates  chosen 
from  the  respective  companies.  The  meanest 
nentinel  on  duty  at  the  palace  gates  may  **  for 
this  occasion  only,**  press  his  lips  to  that  august 
pair  upon  whose  slightest  word  hangs  the  repose 
of  Europe. 

We  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  given  too 
large  a space  to  this  Easter  festival,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  a sixth  part  of  the  life  of  a 
Russian  peasant  is  devoted  to  the  feasts  and  fiwts 
of  this  season. 

There  are  two  grave  defects  in  the  character 
of  the  mujik : to  say  the  least  of  it,  he  is  but 
^ indifferent  honest and  he  is  sadly  given  to 
intoxication.  But  even  his  rascality  and  his 
drunkenness  assume  a form  of  their  own.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  be  honest.  “ Oh  yes,”  he 
will  say,  we  Russians  are  all  great  rogues.  We 
shall  cheat  you  if  we  can.  So  look  out.  Buy 
something  of  me,  and  two  to  one  you  are  cheated. 
A man  must  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  catch 
us  asleep.”  This  very  avowal  of  roguery,  so 
gayly  and  unhesitatingly  made,  is  often  the  best 
blind  in  the  world ; and  the  unwary  purchaser 
finds  to  his  cost  that  he  would  have  ^en  wise  to 
have  taken  the  fellow  at  his  word.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  with  so  good-humored  a rogue  1 — Up- 
braid him? — Why,  Topsy  herself  was  never  half 
so  ready  to  confess  any  fault,  real  or  imaginary, 
possible  or  impossible. — Beat  him! — He  is  us^ 
to  that,  and  takes  it  as  a matter  of  course.  Any 
body  who  has  by  any  means  acquired  a soperi- 
arity  over  him  may  beat  him.  If  you  have  hired 
him  to  perform  any  service,  he  is  for  the  time 
being  your  slave,  your  serf,  and  as  a natural  se- 
quence you  may  beat  him  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. If  you  have  hired  him  as  driver,  he  thinks 
it  quite  as  reasonable  that  you  should  beat  him, 
as  that  he  should  beat  his  horse.  Indeed,  when 
a petty  Roesian  official  engages  a horse  and 


driver,  the  latter  is  sure  of  two  blows  to  the 
animal's  one. 

The  nature  of  the  mujik  conies  out  strongly 
when  he  is  in  his  cups.  When  an  Italian  or 
Spaniard  is  intoxicated  he  grows  moody  and  re- 
vengeful, and  his  hand  gropes  instinctively  for 
his  stiletto.  Beer  and  gin  have  a wonderful 
power  in  setting  the  fists  and  hob-naiied  shoes 
of  the  Englishman  in  action,  as  their  wives  and 
the  police  reports  can  testify.  Every  body  knows 
the  close  connection  between  a “drop  of  the 
creature”  and  the  action  of  the  Irishman’s  shila- 
lah.  But  the  Russian  when  drunk  is  more  good- 
natured  and  garrulous  than  ever.  Two  bi^-in- 
toxicated  mujiks  reeling  home  together  quite 
throw  Damon  and  Pythias  into  the  shade.  They 
stagger  along  in  perfect  aridity  and  good  feeling, 
each  having  apparently  no  other  object  in  life 
than  to  take  care  of  the  otlier,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  is  himself  sadly  in  need  of  a keeper. 

The  Russian  triad,  we  have  said,  quoting  a 
common  proverb,  consists  of  Tskirif  Tskatj  and 
Shtske — “Rank,  Tea,  and  Cabbage-soup.”  Of 
the  first  of  these,  the  less  said  the  better.  Of 
the  second  all  travelers  speak  in  the  warmest 
admiration.  Those  who  can  find  nothing  else  to 
praise  are  in  ecstasies  at  the  decoction  of  tho 
fragrant  herb.  They  say  that  no  good  tea  is  to 
be  had  out  of  Russia,  and  that  nobody  bift  a 
Russian  knows  how  to  drink  it.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  tea  itself  they  ascribe  to  its  being 
brought  overland — a sea- voyage  being  fatal  to 
the  fine  aroma  of  the  plant.  It  is  drank  with  the 
addition  of  a slice  of  lemon,  a practice  unknown 
elsewhere. 

Shtske  is  the  national  food.  It  is  simply  a 
soup  made  of  cabbage,  of  which  half  a dozen 
heads  chopped  up  are  thrown  into  a gallon  or 
two  of  kteasj  with  the  addition  of  a little  meal,  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  a couple  of  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, if  it  can  be  afforded.  The  very  poorest  omit 
the  butter  and  the  meal,  the  net  result  left  is 
simply  hcas  and  cabbage.  This  is  the  meagre 
fare  upon  which  the  Russian  soldiers  are  to  be 
sent  out  to  do  battle  against  the  world  leagued 
against  them.  The  hras  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken is  simply  a very  light  acid  beer,  made  by- 
steeping  a couple  of  pounds  of  barley  meal,  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  a cup-full  of  honey  together. 
It  undergoes  the  requisite  fermentation  in  a few 
days.  In  a week  it  arrives  at  the  highest  point 
of  perfection.  If  the  Russian  pantheon  is  ever 
to  be  enlarged  beyond  its  present  limits,  kwas 
and  brandy— -or  as  they  call  it  vodkij  “ little  wa- 
ter”— will  be  the  next  additions. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  adverting  to  a 
singular  custom  which  has  of  late  years  fallen 
somewhat  into  disuse,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
extinct  even  yet.  On  Whit-raonday,  the  festival 
of  Choosing  Brides  is  celebrated  in  the  famous 
Summer  Garden.  The  young  damsels  of  the 
middle  classes,  arrayed  in  alt  their  finery,  are 
brought  here  by  their  mammas  to  be  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  other  sex.  Every  article 
of  ornament,  and  some  that  are  not  usually  placed 
in  that  category,  is  heaped  upon  the  blashhig 
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beauties  by  the  fond  mothers.  An  author  says  | 
that  on  one  occasion  a mother,  as  a crowning 
addition  to  her  daughter’s  toilet,  fastened  a half- 
gross of  tea-spoons  around  her  neck  by  way  of 
necklace  ; disposed  of  a number  of  table-spoons 
as  a girdle,  and  arranged  a couple  of  punch-ladles 
behind  in  the  shape  of  a cross.  In  a week  after 
this  preliminary  view,  serious  negotiations  are 
entered  into  between  the  parents  of  the  young 
couples  who  may  chance  to  have  formed  a mutual 
liking  for  each  other. 

FOUNDED  ON  FACT,  5 " 

This  twenty-seventh  of  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  I am  staying  on  a 
visit  in  a small  but  comfortable  French  chateau. 
It  lias  been  snowing  fast  all  night  long ; and  the 
fkil  is  so  heavy,  and  the  drifts  are  so  deep,  that 
all  communication  by  carriage  is  cut  off  until  the 
canlonnierSf  or  road-makers,  can  dig  out  a pass- 
age. The  long  covered  arbor  in  the  garden,  with 
its  central  dome  and  pavilion  at  each  end,  is  con- 
verted into  a white  semi-transparent  cavern, 
which  an  Esquimaux  would  look  u|)on  as  a pal- 
ace. Alphonse,  the  man  of  all  work,  is  sweep- 
ing a foot-path  down  the  avenue  which  runs 
straight  from  my  bed-room  window  to  the  fish- 
pond in  the  newly  purchased  park,  on  whose  sur- 
face he  evidently  is  projecting  a space  for  us  to 
skate  upon.  Martha,  the  maid-servant,  spade  in 
hand,  is  boldly  opening  a royal  road  direct  from 
the  kitchen  door  to  the  wood-stack  and  the  coal 
heap  ; for  we  burn  a few  coals  here,  which  reach 
us  both  from  Belgium  and  England.  My  host  is 
perfectly  content ; the  walking  postman  has 
brought  him  his  favorite  newspaper,  the  Journal 
du  Departement  de  TEst,  and  he  is  already  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  the  continuation  of  an  interesting 
feuillelon.  The  postman's  task  was  not  an  easy 
one  ; but  New-years  Day  and  its  accompanying 
gifts  arc  near  at  hand.  Madame  Fossette,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  is  busy  expediting  house- 
hold affairs,  with  an  eye  to  the  spinning-wheel 
by-and-by.  Felicite  Fossette,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  is  fully  occupied,  for  the  moment,  with  her 
two  little  children.  My  friend  Isidore  Fossette, 
nephew,  son,  and  husband  of  the  aforesaid  per- 
sons respectively,  has  been  lamenting  with  me 
that  it  is  impossible  (that  is  to  say,  would  be  ex- 
tremely foolish)  to  go  out  at  present  after  the 
flocks  of  wild  geese  which  are  hovering  about  the 
ncighborhooil.  They  axe  not  likely  to  shift  their 
quarters  fur,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  a better 
shot  at  them  to-morrow.  Moreover,  we  arc  to 
dine  to-day  off  a fine  young  wlute-fronted  gan- 
der, and  U)ere  is  a magnificent  bean  goose  in  store 
besides,  both  which  highly-valued  head  of  game 
are  the  result  of  our  prowess.  Trust  a French- 
man not  to  think  of  the  larder  whenever  he 
amuses  himself  with  half  a day's  shooting. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  1 am  an  English- 
man residing  abroad,  through  the  joint  induce- 
ments of  health,  economy,  and  taste.  My  income 
is  just  sufficient  for  me  to  live  thus,  sparingly  and 
prudently,  in  idleness;  1 manage,  however,  to 
earn  so  comfortable  an  additional  revenue  with 


my  pen,  that  you  may  call  me,  if  you  like,  a pro- 
fessional rather  than  an  amateur  writer.  For  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  a certain 
degree  of  quiet  and  retirement  is  necessary.  With 
an  innate  dislike  to  a great-town  residence,  and 
an  instinctive  love  of  out-door  amusements,  I 
contrived  to  secure  every  requisite  advantage  by 
lodging  in  a roomy  farm-house,  the  land  contig- 
uous to  which  was  cultivated  by  the  proprietors, 
a widow  and  her  married  son,  all  living  under  the 
same  roof.  The  Fossettes,  therefore,  are  no  new 
acquaintances  of  mine.  Their  form  is  a paternal 
estate  which  has  belonged  to  the  family  about 
seventy  years.  The  house  itself,  when  I first 
entered  it,  was  an  offshoot  of  the  old  chateau : all 
the  principal  rooms  of  which  had  long  remained 
unoccupied,  until  I selected  my  apartment. 

The  garden,  when  I first  came,  was  utterly  neg- 
lected : a wilderness  of  weeds,  a tangled  thicket 
of  unpruned  bushes.  With  the  frugality,  ap- 
proaching to  miserly  habits,  which  often  charac- 
terizes the  country  people  of  France,  the  Fossette 
family  regarded  this  garden  as  much  of  an  incon- 
sistent piece  of  luxury  in  their  station  of  life,  and 
as  much  of  an  incumbrance,  as  the  chateau  itself. 
But  I soon  explained  to  them  that  if  they  would 
allow  me  to  act  as  their  head-gardener  (^hen 
writing,  and  fishing,  and  excursionizing  did  not 
call  me  elsewhere),  and  if  Isidore  and  Alphonse 
would  work  under  my  directions  as  often  as  they 
could  contrive  a spare  half  day,  with  Martha  now 
and  then  to  lend  a hand  to  the  weeding,  they 
might  not  only  have  many  extras  to  set  upon 
their  table— -only  consider  how  much  better  the 
soup  would  be,  with  a variety  of  frcsh-cut  vege- 
tables ! — but  it  would  become  a sort  of  savings' 
bank  for  labor. 

My  plan  was  adopted,  and  we  went  to  work. 
It  is  hard  to  say  who  were  most  delighted,  ma- 
dame  and  myself,  or  Isidore,  Alphonse  and  Mar- 
tha, as  order  and  productiveness  gradually  took 
the  place  of  chaotic  rubbish.  We  found  still 
surviving  many  valuable  fruit-trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  with  which  the  place  had  been  planted 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  Peaches,  apricots, 
vines,  figs,  and  mulberries  ; roses,  altheas,  pc.in- 
egranates,  hydrangeas,  and  many  other  favorites 
of  the  olden  time,  were  a valuable  stock  to  find 
ready  at  hand,  and  only  begging  for  the  spade 
and  the  pruning-knife  to  come  and  help  them. 
Ail  these  joint  exertions  made  us  very  good 
friends  together,  and  I became  the  family  confi- 
dent, to  whom  family  history  and  family  projects 
might  be  intrusted,  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
a sincere  coadjutor.  Madame  revealed  to  me  the 
cause  of  a secret  sorrow,  and  I hit  upon  a scheme 
for  removing  it. 

A literary  task  required  me  to  visit  Montoise, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Departement  dc  TEst,  a 
short  day’s  railway  journey  from  the  department 
in  which  Beaupre  is  situated.  I took  with  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Monsieur  Regnier,  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  leading  newspaper 
there.  After  a few  days’  intercourse,  and  a din- 
ner (which  I hold  to  be  the  very  best  way  of 
cementing  a new  connection),  M.  Regnier  had 
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put  me  in  the  way  of  panning  my  researches, 
and  1 could  talk  to  him  unreservedly  about  other 
matters.  So,  without  further  preface,  1 observed. 

General  Delacroix  resides  at  Montoise,  1 be> 
lieve.  Do  you  know  himl” 

^ I know  him  well ; he  is  an  amiable  old  man, 
leading  a quiet  life,  with  few  acqnaint^nces  and 
no  relations.  As  is  the  case  with  many  elderly 
people,  his  principal  amusement  is  fictitious  nar- 
rative. He  studies  the  feuilleton  of  my  paper 
most  punctually.  He  must  be  getting  into  years.’* 

“ He  is  seventy-one  next  first  of  May.” 

“ He  has  seen  a good  deal  of  service,  too.  Al- 
though, I believe,  without  a broken  bone  or  a 
ball  lodged  in  any  part  of  his  body,  his  person  is 
said  to  be  covered  with  scars.  He  has  several 
remarkable  scars  on  his  face.” 

“ The  most  striking  one,”  I answered,  “ is  not 
a wound  received  in  battle.  I mean  that  across 
his  left  eyebrow.  It  was  caused  when  a boy,  by 
the  kick  of  a vicious  mare,  which  fractured  the 
bone,  and  left  him  for  several  days  in  a most 
precarious  state.  He  must  have  been  inevitably 
killed,  but  for  the  courage  of  a younger  sister, 
Who  pulled  him  back  as  ho  lay  on  the  ground  in- 
sensible, and  gave  the  alarm.” 

” You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
history  than  I am,”  said  M.  Regnier. 

**  I only  know  what  has  been  told  me.” 

**  Would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to  him  I I 
can  easily  do  it.” 

“ No ; not  yet  at  least.  But  I very  much  wish 
to  see  him.  Then,  if  I like  bis  looks,  I have  two 
favors  to  ask  of  you  ; — first,  to  allow  me  to  write 
a feuilleton  in  your  newspaper,  and  then  to  in- 
form mo  when  it  is  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands.” 

“ With  the  greatest  pleasure.  We  will  now 
step  to  the  Cafe  Dagbert,  where  the  General  is 
sure  to  be  at  this  moment,  and  then  you  can  take 
your  first  survey,  and  lay  the  ground-work  of 
whatever  scheme  you  happen  to  be  planning  on 
the  present  occasion.” 

We  entered.  The  General  was  reading  the 
Journal  du  Departement  de  TEst  attentively.  M. 
Regnier  approached,  and  saluted  him. 

“Good-day,  good-day!”  said  the  General 
firankly.  “You  know,  M.  Regnier,  I do  not 
pretend  to  be  a critic,  but  I hardly  think  your 
feuilleton  to-day  as  good  as  usual.” 

“ Perhaps  not,  General,  that  may  be  remedied 
another  time.  I am  expecting  in  an  early  num- 
ber to  give  you  a specimen  of  a new  writer,  who 
has  lately  volunteered  his  services.” 

“ Ah  ! I shall  be  curious  to  see  it.  Pray  give 
me  a hint  when  it  appears.” 

I had  heard  and  seen  enough  ; I was  satisfied. 
Not  only  was  the  General  as  like  Madame  Fos- 
sette  as  it  was  possible  for  a brother  to  be  like  a | 
sister,  but  his  voice  also  rung  with  the  clear  me- 1 
tallic  tenor  tone  which  was  familiar  to  my  ears  | 
from  the  lips  of  her  son.  The  scar,  too,  on  the  j 
.eyebrow,  was  exactly  as  described  to  me.  I kept 
it  in  the  back-ground.  We  soon  left  the  caf^, 
and  departed  our  several  ways.  I sat  down  to 
my  writing  table,  and  did  not  rise  until  the  feu- 
illeton  was  finished.  It  had  been  too  long  medi- 


tated, not  to  run  off  fluently.  1 hastened  with 
the  manuscript  to  the  o&e  of  the  Journal.  M. 
Regnier  translated  it  into  French  with  equal 
rapidity.  We  corrected  it  between  us,  and  it 
was  at  once  put  into  the  printer's  hands. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ all  we  have  to  do  is  to  go 
to  the  Cafe  Dagbert  the  day  after  to-morrow  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  My  paper  will  be  deliv- 
ered there,  soon  after  our  arrival ; and  your  little 
intrigue,  whose  object  1 think  I now  clearly  see, 
and  in  which  1 heartily  wish  you  success,  will 
make  the  first  step  toward  its  denouemrn/.” 

W'e  met  puncti^aliy  at  the  appointed  time.  M. 
Regnier  introduced  me  to  the  General,  as  the 
English  author  who  had  written  the  feuilleton  in 
the  forthcoming  number ; I said  it  was  merely  a 
slight  anecdote  founded  on  fact.  In  the  midst 
of  further  desultory  small-talk»  the  light-heeled 
Mercury  of  the  office  arrived.  The  paf>er  was 
handed  to  the  General  at  once,  who  opened  it 
carefully,  doubled  back  the  upper  portion,  care- 
lessly disregarding  political  news,  leaders,  and 
advertisements  : adjusted  his  gold  spectacles,  and 
fixed  his  whole  attention  on  the  realms  of  ro- 
mance. I watched  him  narrowly. 

At  first  the  only  perceptible  symptom  of  un- 
usual emotion  was  the  agitated  and  rapid  way  in 
which  he  drew  his  breath.  Then,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  he  laid  the  paper  down, 
uttering  in  an  undcr-tone  the  single  monosyllable 
“Strange!”  and  looking  very  hard,  first  at  me 
and  then  at  M.  Regnier.  He  promptly  resumed 
the  paper,  but  soon  stopped,  saying,  “ The  heat 
of  the  room  has  dimmed  my  glasses — I can  not 
see  through  them.”  He  removed  them,  and  it 
was  visible  that  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 
“ Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  mel”  he 
asked,  **  and  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  1 wish 
to  hear  the  whole  of  the  tale.'* 

I took  up  the  journal  and  said,  “ If  you  will 
excuse  my  English  accent,  I shall  have  great 
pleasure  i if  reading  the  feuilleton  as  distinctly  as 
I can.  I repeat,  it  is  nothing  but  a mere  anec- 
dote founded  on  fact.” 

The  printed  narrative  ran  as  follows : 

“ In  place  of  our  usual  Feuilleton  to-day,  we 
propose  to  give  the  simple  relation  of  a ha{qi>y 
event  which  has  occurred  to  a respectable  fai^y 
in  a distant  department. 

“ Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a farmer 
and  small  landed  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Dou- 
riez  resided  at  Dellecle.  His  family  consisted  of 
four  sons  and  a daughter;  Penelope,  the  girl, 
being  three  years  younger  than  her  elder  brother. 
The  eldest,  Jerome  Douriez,  received  a bettor  ed- 
ucation than  the  rest,  owing  to  the  accidental 
favor  of  the  Cure,  who  believed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a certain  latent  talent  in  his  rustic  pupil. 
The  pursuits  of  all  the  younger  brethren  were 
entirely  limited  to  the  usual  routine  of  a small 
French  farm.  Jerome,  however,  found  time  to 
impart  a considerable  amount  of  information  to 
his  sister,  who,  besides  himself,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  able  to  read  and  write.  A 
jealous  feeling^was  the  consequence  on  the  put 
of  the  juniors,  while  the  elders  looked,  contempt- 
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uously  and  even  disapprovingly,  on  what  they 
considered  as  little  better  than  i^eness  and  waste 
of  time.  When  they  saw  him  drawing  circles 
and  triangles  on  the  dusty  ground,  which  he  had 
smoothed  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  they  re- 
garded him  as  an  idiot  who  amused  himself  with 
the  chance  crossings  of  sticks  and  straws.  When 
they  found  that  he  devoted  whole  days  to  ram- 
bling from  hill  to  plain,  from  forest  to  stream, 
mapping  out  the  country  on  scraps  of  paper  which 
he  carried  about  with  him  for  the  purpose,  they 
not  unreasonably  complained : telling  him  that 
he  would  be  much  better  employed  in  plowing 
in  the  colza  or  sowing  the  wheat. 

Jerome  was  both  idle  and  indolent.  By  the 
former  epithet,  I denote  his  perpetually  playing 
at  soldiers  with  the  village  boys,  storming  imag- 
inary fortifications,  and  building  temporary  bridges 
over  dry  ditches  and  fordable  brooks  ; by  the  sec- 
ond, his  long- continued  indulgence  in  undevelop- 
ed schemes  and  day-dreams,  imagining  a future 
career  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  estrangement  of  his  family  became 
more  and  more  decided.  He  was  treated  as  a 
burden,  and  a good-for-nothing  sluggard,  of  whom 
it  was  prophesied  no  good  cOuld  come.  It  is  a 
long  lane  which  has  no  turning  ; and  at  last  this 
itncomibrtable  state  of  things  was  stopped,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  by  a sudden  summons  to  serve 
as  a soldier.  He  left  home  with  but  one  regret, 
and  that  was,  that  he  must  part  from  his  sister, 
probably  forever.  Early  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  one,  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
village.” 

The  General  rocked  in  his  chair  imeasily,  bnt 
we  took  no  notice. 

**  Years  passed  away,  and,  as  far  as  his  family 
was  concerned,  Jerome  might  have  been  reckoned 
with  the  dead.  He  never  wrote ; why  write  to 
people  who  can  not  read,  and  who  parted  from 
you  in  a way  which  makes  you  believe  they 
would  not  care  to  read  a letter  from  /ou  if  they 
could ! Now  and  then,  some  trifling  but  signifi- 
cant token  did  reach  Penelope  by  unexpected 
hands ; for  instance,  one  day  there  was  delivered 
to  her  the  half  of  an  old  story-book  which  she ' 
and  her  absent  brother  had  often  conned  together 
in  childhood.  She  kept  these  friendly  intima- 
tions to  herself,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  her 
Hyotite  brother  at  least  had  escaped  the  dangers 
of  war,  was  surviving,  and  had  not  forgotten  her. 
Tears,  I say,  passed  away  ; the  mother  died,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  one  of  the  younger  sons. 
Douriez,  the  father,  had  grown  weak-minded, 
driveling,  and  more  miserly  than  ever.  The  two 
eons  remained  unmarried,  and  still  resided  under 
the  paternal  roof,  working  hard  and  faring  fru- 
gally, to  increase  their  goods  more  and  more  abun- 
dantly. Their  farm  was  a sort  of  common  store- 
house, whose  treasures,  it  was  felt  and  understood, 
would  pass  to  the  lot  of  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber. It  was  a mass  of  unenjoyed  wealth,  without 
the  least  prospect  of  being  better  employed  at 
a&y  future  time,  except  perhaps  through  Pene- 
lope's means,  who  was  now  fttl\y  recognized  as 
the  mistress  of  the  household. 


*Vln  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  elder  Douriez  arrived. 
P^elope  was  deputed  to  open  and  read  it.  It 
came  from  Jerome.  It  was  short,  straigbtfoT* 
ward,  and  not  without  afiection.  It  stated  that 
after  so  many  years  of  absence  and  silence,  he 
wished  t<^  see  his  relations  again.  That  he  had 
been  harassed  in  mind  and  severely  wounded  in 
body,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  a little 
repose  at  home ; indeed,  both  private  and  public 
circumstances  made  a short  furlough  indispens- 
ably necessary. T hat  if  they  would  send  word 
at  once  to  his  temporary  address  that  he  would 
be  welcome,  he  would  visit  them  immediately ; 
but  that  they  must  not  delay  their  communica- 
tion, if  they  wished  it  to  reach  him. 

**A  family  consultation  was  held  as  to  what 
course  should  be  pursued.  Should  they  again 
be  burdened  with  an  idle  dependent,  who  would 
bo  more  useless  than  ever,  incapable  of  work, 
with  military  habits  of  smoking,  drinking,  and 
dissipation,  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  farm 
and  the  dairy  1 If  Jerome  chose  to  present  him- 
self at  their  door  as  a broken-down  beggar,  claim- 
ing a crust  of  bread  and  a night’s  lodging,  of 
course  they  could  not  drive  him  away ; but,  to 
invite  him  was  quite  a different  matter.  In  vain 
Penelope  pleaded  her  utmost.  It  was  decided 
that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  Jerome’s  letter, 
and  that  events  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  course. 

A few  weeks  afterward,  a disabled  veteran 
returned  to  Bellecl^.  His  first  thought,  after 
seeing  his  own  friends,  was  to  call  on  the  Dou- 
riez  family,  and  congratulate  them — yes,  con- 
gratulate them ! on  the  honor  which  Jerome  bad 
shed  on  their  name.  What!  Did  they  not 
know  that  he  had  risen  to  be  a general,  with 
fortune,  and  decorations,  and  high  renown ! 
And,  as  he  was  now  fast  recovering  from  hU 
late  dangerous  wound,  did  they  not  know  that 
there  was  no  guessing  what  eminence  he  nught 
reach.  Even  Marshal  of  France,  perhaps  ! 

“ ‘ Jerome  rich ! Jerome  powerful ! Jerome 
high  in  favor  with  tho  Emperor ! Oh ! let  us 
send  word  to  him  to  come  widiout  delay  ! Pene- 
iope,  you  are  the  only  writer  among  us.  Write 
instantly ; we  will  dictate.’ 

**  A letter  was  dictated,  even  more  mean  spi- 
rited and  transparently  interested  than  their  pre- 
vious silence.  They  even  had  the  injustice  and 
the  cunning  to  make  poor  Penelope  take  upon 
herself  the  blame  with  which  they  alone  were 
chargeable  for  the  tardiness  of  their  missive.  It 
was  dispatched.  At  the  end  of  a few  anxious 
days,  no  answer. A nother  week;  no  answer. 
Another  year;  no  answer.  Forty  long  years; 
and  no  answer.” 

Here,  I discontinued  my  reading,  and  looking 
at  General  Delacroix,  insidiously  said,  I should 
have  done  tho  very  same  thing  myself.  I never 
would  have  responded  to  the  advances  of  people 
who  had  so  heartlessly  and  cruelly  cast  me  off, 
even  though  they  were  my  own  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  sole  relations  I had  in  the  world." 

«« Would  you  not!”  he  thoughtfully  returned. 
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I do  not  know  whether  1 should,  or  not.  But 
you  are  younger  than  1,  and  your  passions  have 
greater  power  over  you.  Men’s  resolutions 
change  as  they  advance  in  years.  Life  is  short, 
sad  anger  should  not  be  eternal.  Please  to  go 
on,  if  you  are  not  tired.” 

Forty  long  years,”  I continued  from  my  feu- 
illeton,  is  a longer  space  of  time  than  people 
are  in  the  hkbit  of  imagining.  Douriez,  senior, 
departed  this  life.  One  of  his  sons  caught  a 
fever,  while  too  closely  overlooking  some  labor- 
ers in  the  marshes  ; and  he  died  too.  The  other 
heated  himself  in  thrashing  flax-seed  ; obstructed 
perspiration,  and  a whole  week  passed  in  an  at- 
mosphere loaded  with  dust,  brought  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  in  a rapid 
consumption.  Both  the  young  men  had  contin- 
ued single  ; so  Penelope  remained  inheritress  of 

After  a decent  delay  of  eighteen  months, 
she  married  a young  farmer,  between  whom  and 
herself  there  had  long  existed  an  intelligence  of 
looks.  He  was  not  spared  to  her  many  years, 
and  she  was  left  a widow,  with  an  only  son.” 

I paused.  ; 

**Well,'’  said  the  General,  impatiently,  <*is 
that  all  ? Or  are  we  to  have  the  continuation  in 
the  next  number  1” 

“ No.  The  whole  is  here.  The  rest  is  very 
soon  told.” 

**The  estrangement  of  the  surviving  brother 
and  sister  still  continued.  In  fact,  neither  of  the 
twe  knew  whether  the  other  were  living  or  not, 
though  each  felt  a secret  yearning  in  the  recesses 
of  the  heart.  At  length,  Jerome  happened  to 
read,  in  one  of  our  most  popular  novelists,  a talc 
which  strongly  reminded  him  of  his  early  youth, 
but  the  conclusion  of  which  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  natural  affection,  than 
with  the  unyielding  maintenance  of  displeasure 
that  refused  to  be  entreated.  He  remembered 
that  no  reconciliation  could  take  place  in  the 
grave.  He  made  cautious  inquiries.  He  found 
that,  those  of  whom  he  had  most  right  to  com- 
plain, and  whom  he  now  began  to  pity  for  their 
narrow-mindedness,  were  gone  ; that  the  sister 
whom  he  loved,  was  left,  and  had  a worthy  son, 
whom  she  loved  too.  He  formed  the  bold  reso- 
lution to  swallow  his  long-cherished  pride  and 
anger,  and  to  make  the  first  step.  He  sought 
his  sister ; found  her  unchanged,  except  by  years 
and  sorrows  ; and  saw  at  a glance  that  her  child, 
his  nephew,  would  stand  him  in  the  place  of  a 
son.  The  relatives  met,  to  part  no  more.  One 
roof  covers  them  by  night ; around  one  table  they 
daily  assemble  in  cheerful  thankfulness ; and  now, 
at  their  last  hour  they  can,  without  hypocrisy, 
utter  the  prayer,  < Father,  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us !’  ” 

**  And  that.  General,”  I said,  laying  down  the 
paper,  and  assuming  a sort  of  Commercial-travel- 
er’s self-complacency,  **  that’s  my  first  attempt 
at  a feuilleton.”  But  my  sprightliness  met  with 
no  response. 

You  say,  Sir,  this  little  story  is  founded  on 
fectl” 


**  I am  acquainted  with  all  the  parties.  Of 
course,  the  real  names  are  not  given.” 

And  Jerome,  the  elder  brother,  who  rose  in 
the  army — do  you  know  himi” 

q Yes!” 

He  seemed  disappointed  at  this  answer. 

He  then  observed,  more  as  if  talking  to  him- 
self than  addressing  me,  I should  much  like  to 
see  how  those  people  get  on  together.” 

“ Nothing  is  easier I interposed.  **  I want 
to  transact  business  with  them  to-morrow”  (this 
was  not  strictly  true  though,  for  1 had  not  yet 
taken  all  the  nole&  I wanted  at  Montoise)  **and 
I shall  be  very  happy  to  taka  you  with  me  in  the 
character  of  a friend  who  wishes  to  join  me  in  a 
short  excursion.” 

**  But  the  General — Jerome,  as  you  call  himi 
I wonder  if  1 know  him.  Is  he  there  tool” 

If  he  is  not  now,  I have  no  doubt  he  will  bo 
there,  by  the  time  of  our  arrival.” 

1 cut  all  further  conversation  as  stunt  as  po»> 
sible.  It  was  agreed  that  General  Delacroix 
should  meet  me  at  the  railway  station,  the  fob 
lowing  morning,  at  seven  o’clock.  M.  Regnicr 
excused  himself  from  joining  us,  on  the  ground 
of  the  exigencies  of  his  p^q>er,  and  his  publishing 
business.  Strangely  enough,  the  General  never 
inquired  whither  I was  going  to  take  him.  Ho 
seemed  to  be  indulging  in  some  visionary  imagi- 
nations, from  which  he  feared  to  be  awakened 
by  the  least  collision  with  fact.  He  kept  the  ap- 
pointment with  military  exactness.  I took  both 
our  tickets.  He  made  no  remark  as  to  the  length 
of  our  journey.  Ho  had  never  traveled  by  that 
line  of  railway,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  close 
of  our  trip,  that  he  was  startled  to  observe  towno 
whose  public  buildings  were  familiar  to  him. 

We  alighted.  He  took  my  arm,  and  I led  him 
through  lanes  and  across  meadows,  over  whose 
features  more  than  flfly  years  had  thrown  their 
veil.  1 opened  a gate  leading  into  a shrubbery 
of  evergreens.  A shady  path  led  us  to  the  gar- 
den-door of  a mansion.  I entered  without  knock* 
ing,  and  we  soon  stood  in  a spacious  saloon, 
wherein  were  sitting  a matron  in  company  with 
a fine  young  man,  her  son,  with  his  neat  smiling 
wife,  and  two  little  children.  Before  they  could 
recover  their  surprise  at  our  entrance  (my  pres- 
ence was  too  habitual  to  startle  them)  the  Gen- 
eral looked  hard  at  the  elder  personage.  I felt 
him  tremble ; he  let  go  my  arm,  and  advancing 
to  my  good  friend  Madame  Fossette,  embraced 
her  long  and  lovingly,  with  no  other  uttered  ex- 
pressions than,  **My  sister!” 

And  this  is  how  I happen  to  be  visiting  at  the 
comfortable  Chateau  de  Beaupr4  this  snowy 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three. 

SHOTS  AND  SHELLS. 

IF  the  world  will  go  a-flg hting,  we  of  the  peace- 
able class  may  at  least  try  to  understand  what 
the  Quixotes  are  about.  With  this  view  we  have 
inquired  curiously  into  the  nature  of  the  missiles 
which,  mth  the  aid  of  viHainous  saltpetre,  they 
let  fly  kt  one  another;  a^  the  replies  we  have  re- 
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ceived  enable  ua  to  give  some  account  of  those  dia- 
bolical messengers  of  battle  that  **  hurtle  through 
the  darkened  air,”  under  the  name  of  shots  and 
shells. 

The  term  sktU^  in  military  language,  signifies 
a hollow  globe  of  cast  iron,  the  central  cavity 
being  destined  to  contain  either  gunpowder  alone, 
or  a mixture  of  gunpowder  and  bullets : if  the 
latter,  the  shell  is  termed  a shrapnell  from  the 
gallant  captain,  its  inventor ; and  also  a spher- 
ical case-shot.”  When  filled  with  gunpowder 
alone,  it  is  simply  a shell,  or  occasionally  a bomb- 
shefi. 

The  ordinary  shell,  or  bomb-shell  if  the  reader 
pleases,  is  a very  old  invention,  dating  fiom  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
attributed,  with  strong  probability,  to  the  Vene- 
tians, who  employed  this  missile  with  great  effect 
against  their  enemies  the  Turks.  Its  construc- 
tion is  sufficiently  simple,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  a hollow  cast-iron  sphere,  with  an  aperture 
plugged  at  pleasure,  just  as  a bottle  is  with  a 
coriL  The  contents  of  this  round  iron  bottle  are 
gunpowder;  and  the  intention  is,  that  at  a cer- 
tain given  period,  the  powder  shall  ignite,  and 
burst  the  shell  into  fragments.  These  fragments 
spreading  far  and  wide,  commit  sad  devastation 
by  virtue  of  their  projectile  force ; in  addition  to 
which,  the  ignited  gunpowder  sets  fire  to  any 
combustible  body  with  which  it  may  come  in 
contact. 

AVhen  the  shell  is  projected  from  a gun,  and 
has  arrived  at^  or  at  any  rate  very  near,  the  ob- 
ject intended  to  be  struck,  the  ignition  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a contrivance  termed  the 
JuMt,  Now,  every  child  who  has  amused  him- 
self with  a squib  or  a blue-light,  will  easily  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  a fuse,  which  is  a hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  stuffed  hard  with  a 
bomparatively  slow-burning  gunpowder  or  com- 
position— not  capable  of  explosion,  but  occupy- 
ing a certain  definite  number  of  seconds  before  it 
can  reach  the  internal  charge.  When  shells 
were  first  introduced,  and  for  a long  time  subse- 
quently, they  were  shot  out  of  short  stumpy 
pieces  of  artillery  denominated  mortars.  At 
present,  they  are  not  thus  restricted,  all  but  the 
very  largest  being  now  shot  out  of  cannons  and 
howitzers — the  latter  a sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween a cannon  and  a mortar.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  regulation  or  timing  of  a fuse — 
in  other  words,  the  adjustment  of  its  length,  in 
such  a way  that  its  fire  may  communicate  with 
the  central  charge  exactly  at  the  proper  instant 
— Is  a matter  requiring  much  delicacy  of  hand, 
muelr  calculation,  and  much  experience.  If  ex- 
plosion takes  place  too  soon,  the  whole  effect  of 
the  discharge  is  lost ; if  too  late,  then  the  missile 
is  no  better  than  a common  round  shot.  Thus, 
at  Waterloo,  many  of  the  French  shells  did  no 
further  harm  than  bespatter  our  troops  with  dirt, 
on  account  of  the  too  great  length  of  their  fuse. 
The  shells  failing  to  explode  in  the  air,  fell,  and 
buried  themselves  in  the  ground,  where,  finally 
bulging,  they  spouted  up  torrents  of  mud ; and 
that  was  the  extent  of  tire  damage  they  effected. 


Perhaps,  now,  the  reader  will  ask  how  the  fuse 
is  lighted  1 Why,  by  the  blast  of  the  gun  itself 
— although  the  discovery  that  it  might  thus  be 
lighted  was  the  result  of  accident.  For  a long 
time  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  shells,  tire 
fuse  had  to  be  lighted  as  a preliminary  operation 
— a perilous  arrangement,  for  if  the  gun  missed 
fire,  wo  to  the  gunner! 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  within  the 
last  few  years,  tu  effete  the  ignition  of  shells 
without  the  aid  of  a fuse — ^that  is  to  say,  to 
ignite  them  on  the  principle  of  the  percussiem- 
cap;  and  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  they 
would  acquire  a great  accession  of  power  fwr 
many  special  purposes.  Many  cases  may  be 
imagined  in  which  a shell  of  this  kind  would 
possess  a manifest  advantage  over  the  common 
sort ; for  example,  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
ships.  The  mere  bursting  pf  a shell  near  a slip, 
is  not  necessarily  attend^  with  serious  conse- 
quences; but  the  great  point  to  be  achieved 
would  be  the  explosion  at  the  very  moment  of 
contact.  The  explosion  of  so  large  a quantity 
of  gunpowder  upon  or  within  a ship’s  timbers, 
would  be  productive  of  an  effect  so  easy  to  under- 
stand, that  it  need  not  be  described.  This  con- 
summation is  scarcely  likely  when  shells  with 
fuses  are  employed,  seeing  that  the  very  force  of 
concussion  has  a tendency  to  extinguish  the  fuse, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chancres  in  favor  of  a sheirs 
bursting  before  it  arrives  in  dangerous  propinquity 
to  the  ship. 

All  attempts  to  apply  the  percussion  prindple 
to  shells  have,  so  fair  as  relates  to  aililleiy,  been 
futile.  If  the  problem  of  rifling  the  bore  of  can- 
non, however,  was  solved,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  case,  for  thwe  projectiles,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  have  been  frequently  shot 
from  rifled  small-arms,  and  have  exploded  on 
striking  their  object  with  almost  unfailing  cer- 
tainty. 

Having  described  the  ordinary  shell,  it  might 
seem  natund  that  we  should  proceed  at  once  to 
the  shrapnell ; but  crertain  reasons,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  presently  evident,  induce  us  to  pre- 
face that  description  with  some  notice  of  canister- 
shot.  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a tin  case  of 
preserved  provisions  1 No  doubt  he  has ; and 
he  will,  therefore,  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a canister-shot.  Instead  of  a mere 
case  of  tin  plate,  let  hhn  imagine  one  of  sheet 
iron  ; instead  of  dainty  provisions,  let  him  fancy 
the  case  stuffed  full  of  small  iron  balls,  some- 
thing larger  than  musket-balls  ; and  he  will  then 
have  a good  notion  of  canister-shot. 

Now,  the  sheet-iron  canister,  although  quite 
strong  enough  to  withstand  all  the  knocks, 
bumps,  and  other  disturbing  contingencies  of 
transport,  is  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder ; hence, 
no  sooner  is  it  discharged  from  a cannon,  than 
its  walls,  splitting  asunder,  liberate  the  buUets, 
which  arc  then  scattered  just  like  a charge  ef 
small-shot.  The  devastating  effect  of  this  pro- 
jectile may  be  readily  imagined ; but  its  range 
is  insignificant.  Perhaps  a distance  of  300  yards 
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may  be  considered  the  most  effective.  Many  of 
us  have  doubtless  heard  the  assertion  made,  that 
a musket  will  kill  a man  when  fired  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  a mile ; nor,  perhaps,  is  the  assertion 
incorrect,  if  we  make  one  trifling  proviso — name- 
ly, that  the  man  aimed  at  be  hit.  But  the  ef- 
fective range  of  a musket  is  scarcely  more  than 
100  yards ; that  is  to  say,  if  a musket  properly 
charged,  screwed  in  a vice  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  its  exact  lino  of  aim,  pointed  at  a 
target  about  a yard  square,  and  100  yards  dis- 
tant, be  fired  many  times  in  succession,  the  tar- 
get will  be  invariably  hit,  although  not  by  any 
means  in  the  same  spot.  At  a distance  of  600 
or  700  yards,  the  bullet  might  be  deflected  to  the 
extent  of  100  yards  in  any  direction  ; and  at  the 
distance  of  a mile,  its  deflection  would  be  so 
great,  as  to  go  beyond  calculation.  Nothing  like 
accuracy  of  aim,  we  repeat,  can  be  depended  upon 
with  the  musket  beyond  a distance  of  100  yards. 
From  a consideration  of  this  circumstance,  it  fol- 
lows that  artillerymen,  with  comparative  impu- 
nity, may  discharge  canister-shot  against  a pla- 
toon of  musket-armed  infantry.  The  Minis  rifle, 
however,  and,  indeed,  many  other  varieties  of 
rifle,  are  capable  of  hitting  a mark  at  800  yards* 
distance,  and  even  more,  with  greater  certainty 
than  a musket  at  100  yards ; and  therefore,  long 
» before  a piece  of  artillery  could  be  brought  up 
within  canister-range,  its  horses  or  gunners 
would  be  crippled  or  killed,  and  the  gun  thus 
rendered  ineffective.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Minie  rifle,  the  ad- 
vantages of  canister-shot  are  far  less  than  they 
formerly  were  under  the  old  musket  system. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  shrapnell-shells,  or  spherical  case- 
shot.  Let  the  re^er  picture  to  himself  a com- 
mon bomb-shell,  not  filled  with  gunpowder  alone, 
but  with  a mixture  of  gunpowder  and  bullets ; 
as  many  of  the  latter  being  first  inserted  as 
the  shell  will  hold,  and  gunpowder  thrown  in 
afterwards  until  all  the  interstices  are  filled 
up.  Let  him  furthermore  imagine  an  instrument 
of  this  description  to  be  supplied  with  a fuse, 
and  he  will  have  a true  notion  of  the  terrible 
shrapnell-shell,  or  spherical  case-shot.  From  a 
consideration  of  the  various  parts  of  which 
this  missile  is  composed,  he  will  see  that,  being 
discharged  from  a cannon,  it  first  travels  like  a 
common  round  shot ; but  a certain  range  having 
been  described,  and  the  burning  fuse  having 
ignited  the  gunpowder  within,  it  will  burst 
in  pieces,  with  all  the  effect  of  a canister- 
shot.  The  shrapnell,  then,  admits  of  being  re- 
garded as  a canister-shot  intended  to  take  effect 
at  a very  long  range  ; and  the  greatest  nicety  is 
requisite  in  apportioning  the  effective  length  of 
the  fuse  to  that  distance.  In  practice,  this  ap- 
portionment is  effected  by  means  of  a ‘ fuse 
auguF  or  borer,  which  scoops  out  determinate 
lengths  of  the  composition.  The  effective  range 
of  such  shells  is  very  great ; they  will  do  gooil 
execution  at  1000  or  1400  yards,  and  are  highly 
dangerous  at  still  greater  distances ; thus,  as  it 
would  seem,  conferring  on  artillery  a preponderat- 


ing advantage  over  the  Minie  rifle.  Still,  we  roust 
not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  question  as  to  this 
comparison  is  still  open.  The  Minie  rifle  has 
scarcely  been  tried  in  the  open  field  of  war. 
During  the  progress  of  the  siege  of  Rome,  it 
did  good  execution  against  artillery  ; the  Chas- 
seurs de  Vincennesy  armed  with  the  Minie  rifle, 
having  kept  up  such  a destructive  fire  against  the 
Roman  embrasures,  that  the  artillerymen  could 
not  stand  to  their  guns.  In  the  open  field,  it  is 
argued  by  the  opponents  of  the  Minis  rifle,  can- 
non would  have  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter,  instead  of  being  stationary,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a constant  mark  for  the  sharp-shooters,  would 
be  constantly  altering  their  distance,  and  thus 
disturbing  the  aim  of  the  enemy.  No  doubt,  the 
remark  has  much  truth  in  it — but  how  much, 
only  actual  practice  in  the  field  can  determine. 

I The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  general 
introduction  of  the  Minie  and  other  long-range 
rifles,  will  rob  canister-shot  of  much  of  its 
terrors  ; indeed,  some  experienced  men  urge  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  shrap- 
nell-shells,  the  fuses  of  which  can  now  be  regu- 
lated with  such  accuracy,  that  their  explosion  at 
any  given  distance,  compatible  with  their  range, 
may  be  absolutely  depended  upon. 

IS  THE  TOAD  VENOMOUS  1 

Many  years  ago  the  writer,  then  un  petit 
gar^oTiy  gained  access  to  a chemical  la^ra- 
tory  which  had  been  closed  during  a three  months’ 
recess.  It  had  just  been  unlocked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  and  sweetening  preparatory  to 
the  winter’s  campaign.  What  a strange  picture 
was  there  ! The  roaring  furnace  was  icy  cold, 
and  the  sand-bath  on  the  top  of  it,  indented  with 
the  florcnce  flasks  and  retorts  of  last  session, 
was  plentifully  coated  with  soot  and  dust.  The 
benches  were  desolate,  and  nothing  but  the 
broken  fragments  of  beakers,  retorts,  and  twelVe- 
ouncers,  or  the  film  of  orange  or  blue  crystals, 
told  that  they  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
careful  manipulation,  or,  mayhap,  careless  smash. 
Even  the  test-bottles,  with  their  many-colored 
contents,  seemed  to  feel  the  solitude,  and  not  a 
few  had  given  vent  to  tears,  which,  in  the  cold 
loneliness  of  the  spot,  had  frozen  to  crystal.  My 
old  and  somewhat  dreaded  friend,  the  galvanic 
battery,  seemed  quite  unstrung,  and  his  elder 
brother,  the  electric  machine,  was  literally  clothed 
in  dust  and  ashes.  But  that  which,  of  all  other  • 
things,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  deepest  shade 
of  melancholy  on  my  feelings,  was  a dirty  pneu- 
matic trough  filled  with  water  of  a suspicious 
tint  and  somewhat  cadaverous  odor.  In  this 
trough  had  been  left  a poor  half-starved  frog,  or 
toad — I know  not  which— 4he  victim  of  many  a 
shocking  experiment,  who  knew,  as  well  as  the 
best  third-year  student,  and  that  by  his  own  sad 
experience,  the  effects  produced  on  the  nervous 
system  by  the  juxtaposition  of  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  sight  which  greeted 
m^  curious  eyes  on  peering  into  that  dark'  and 
dusty  trough.  There  lay  the  osseous  remains 
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of  the  po^r  reptile  stretched  out  in  the  attitude 
of  his  last  convulsive  struggle.  What  a wonder- 
ful sight  to  one  who  had  scarcely  expected  to 
find  a bone  of  any  sort  in  a frog  or  toad  ! So 
perfect  was  tlie  skeleton  that,  in  my  boyish  en- 
thusiasm, I tried  to  pick  it  up,  but  the  mysterious 
junction  of  bone  to  bone  had  dissolved  with  the 
capsular  ligaments,  and  away  the  pieces  flew 
with  the  agitation  of  the  water,  to  be  lost  in 
its  muddy  bottom.  Since  that  time  the  writer 
has  seen  much  and  borne  much,  being  of  the 
class  known  as  naturalists ; but  he  has  never, 
amidst  all  his  changes,  lost  sight  of  his  old  friend. 
During  the  interval,  the  bold  lion,  the  sleek 
panther,  and  the  noble  horse,  with  scores  of  other 
creatures  of  more  or  less  interest,  have  been  by 
his  knife  robbed  of  flesh  and  tendon,  to  be  fitted 
up  as  bony  monuments  of  their  faded  beauty  or 
power,  but  none  of  these  aflbrded  him  the  same 
pleasure  as  the  dissection  of  the  ugly  toad,  whose 
skeleton  now  sits  calmly  on  the  table  before  him. 

Toads  and  frogs  belong  to  a class  of  animals 
denominated  the  amphibias,  from  the  fact  of  the 
anjinals  composing  it  possessing  the  power  of 
living  on  land  or  in  water ; and  they  were  for- 
merly classed  with  serpents  and  crocodiles — 
simply  as  reptiles.  They  differ  from  frogs  by 
having  no  teeth  in  either  jaw  nor  on  the  palate, 
in  haWng  shorter  hind  feet,  and  being  covered 
over  with  dark  suspicious-looking  warts.  Many 
are  the  conflicting  opinions  upon  the  question 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
That  the  toad  spits  out,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
a venomous  saliva  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
highly  doubtful.  The  pustules  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever, contain  a semi-fluid  matter  which  has  gen- 
erally been  allowed  to  be  irritating.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Kirby,  for  instance,  says  that,  when  provoked, 
toads  emit  from  their  warty  skin  a frothy  fluid, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  venomous, 
but  which  is  merely  sufficiently  irritating  to  affect 
the  delicate  skin  of  some  animals  on  which  it 
falls.  It  is  chiefly  the  ugly  form  and  lurid  ap- 
pearance of  these  animals  which  has  cast  on 
them  £fie  reproach  of  being  venomous— a reproach 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  unjust.  Indeed, 
the  flesh  of  several  kinds  of  toads  affords  as 
wholesome  nutriment  as  that  of  frogs,  and  they 
are  eaten  with  impunity  by  snakes  and  several 
large  birds.”  And  again  he  adds  ; — “ The  irri- 
tating nature  of  the  fluid  emitted  by  toads,  when 
frightened  or  disturbed,  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  dogs  on  seizing  them  are  affected 
with  a slight  swelling  of  the  mouth,  accompanied 
by  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva.” 

Much  as  I would  like  to  clear  up  the  character 
of  my  old  friend,  I am  bound,  in  justice  to  him 
and  to  public  safety,  to  admit  that  he  is  not  the 
completely  harmless  creature  kind-hearted  natu- 
ralists represent  him.  Undoubtedly  1 would 
pity  the  man  or  woman  who  would  faint  at  the 
sight  of  one,  or  even  at  its  touch,  but  I would 
caution  fool-hardy  young  gentlemen  from  every 
thing  like  bravado  exploits  with  him.  It  is  cer- 
tainly safe  to  lay  one  on  the  hand  provided  it 
bears  no  wound ; but  let  the  angered  creature. 


inject  a little  of  the  matter  from  its  rough  akin 
into  the  slightest  scratch  or  abrasion,  and  MM. 
Gratiolet  and  S.  Cloeg  will  speak  for  the  result. 

**  Popular  tradition,”  says  an  English  journal, 
recording  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  these 
gentlemen,  “ has  from  time  immemorial  attached 
a poisonous  influence  to  the  toad,  but  enlightened 
opinion  presumed  that  the  idea  was  an  ignorant 
prejudice.  All  doubj^,  however,  as  to  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  the  contents  of  the  skin  pustules 
has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recent  experiments 
of  two  French  philosophers,  MM.  Gratiolet  and 
S.  Cloeg,  who,  by  inoculating  various  aniTHAla 
with  the  cutaneous  poison  of  toads  and  sala- 
manders, have  demonstrated  that  the  substance 
in  question  is  endowed  with  well-marked  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  qualities.  The  first  ex- 
periment of  these  gentlemen  was  performed  on  a 
little  African  tortoise,  which  was  inoculated  with 
some  of  the  toad-poison  in  one  of  its  hinder 
feet ; paralysis  of  the  limb  supervened,  and  still 
existed  at  the  expiration  of  eight  months,  thus 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  local  poisoning 
by  the  tigcnt.  In  order  to  detciniine  whether 
the  poisonous  material  spoiled  by  keeping,  two 
gentlemen  procured  about  twenty-nine  grains  of 
the  poison  on  the  26th  of  April,  1851,  and  having 
placed  it  aside  until  the  16th  of  March,  185^ 
they  inoculated  a goldfinch  with  a little  of  this 
material.  The  bird  almost  immediately  died. 
Subsequently,  the  investigators  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  poisonous  principle  fnm  the 
inert  matters  with  which  it  is  asscciated  in  the 
skin  pustules,  and  they  found  that  when  thus 
purified,  its  effects  were  much  more  intense  than 
before.  Like  most  of  the  known  very  strong 
organic  poisons,  the  active  principle  of  the  toad 
venom  is  alkaline  in  its  character,  almost  insol- 
uble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  MM.  Gratiolet  and  S, 
Cloeg  are  at  this  time  occupied  in  collecting  a 
large  amount  of  the  toad  vencm,  and  w ill  shortly 
make  known  the  result  of  their  further  investi- 
gations, which  are  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  investigators,  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  nature  and  action  of  the  poisons  of 
hydrophobia,  of  serpents,  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  animal  poisons  generally.”  No  doubt  can, 
therefore,  now  be  reasonably  harbored  of  the 
toad's  poisonous  propensities,  though  it  is  hard 
to  suppress  an  involuntary  smile  at  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  experimenters.  The  toad  is,  evi- 
dently, however,  quite  harmless  if  let  alone,  so 
that  there  is  no  plea  for  its  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, as  if  it  were  a cobra  capclla.  All  that  is 
necessary,  is  to  avoid  incautiously  handling  it. 

Repulsive  and  unintelligent  as  the  appearance 
of  our  subject  undoubtedly  is,  he  is  not  without 
strong  instincts,  whose  workings  would  seem  to 
be  very  nearly  akin  to  the  feats  of  reason.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the 
“ Naturalist,”  for  November  of  last  year,  by  Mr. 
William  Whytehead,  of  Rislcy,  in  Suffolk.  A 
toad  had  got  planted  comfortably  in  a radish  bed, 
where  slugs  were,  of  course,  in  plenty,  to  satisfy 
his  appetite;  he  was  frequenUj  duturbed  fay 
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members  of  tiie  family  and  others,  who  removed 
him  to  other  parts  of  the  garden  ; but  he  as  cer- 
tainly returned  to  his  own  post,  even  through 
the  barrier  of  a garden  net,  the  meshes  of  which 
w'ere  but  Jialf  the  size  of  his  body.  That  he 
actually  did  get  through  this  difficulty  was  proved 
by  observation  ; nicely  illustrating  how  toads  and 
men  can  overcome  almost  impossibilities  by  re- 
ducing the  body.  In  order  to  test  the  extent  of 
the  toad's  attachment  to  his  chosen  situation, 
Mr.  Whytcliead  had  it  removed  to  a field  some 
dbtance  from  the  garden  ; but  we  will  let  him 
relate  the  incident  in  his  own  language.  The 
garden^  which  was  large,  was  entirely  walled 
round,  excepting  a small  gate  leading  into 
another  garden  : this  garden  was  also  walled 
round,  but  there  w;is  a single  hole  under  the 
outer  door  leading  into  a field.  Behind  the  inner 
garden  wall  was  a shrubbery,  and  into  this  we 
took  the  toad,  little  expecting  to  sec  it  again. 
To  our  surprise,  however,  it  was  seated  next  day 
beneath  the  net.  To  reacli  this  place,  it  must 
have  gone  through  the  fence  of  the  shrubbery 
into  a field,  then  through  another  fence  into  a 
second  field,  next  through  the  hole  under  tlie 
outer  garden,  and,  lastly,  through  the  gate  into 
the  inner  garden.” 

Public  attention  has  from  time  to  time  been 
called  to  marvelous  accounts  of  toads  found  in 
the  hearts  of  trees,  and  inclosed  in  solid  rocks, 
where  they  were  supi^sed  to  have  existed  in  a 
dormant  state  for  centuries.  Such  marvels, 
however,  arc  by  no  means  so  well  authenticated 
as  scientific  ob.servers  would  wish,  and  therefore 
are  to  bo  received  with  very  great  caution.  Dr. 
Buckland  performed  experiments  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  time  which  the  toad  would 
subsist  without  air  or  food,  and  found  that  death 
invariably  occurred  within  twelve  months,  but 
that  with  an  occasional  supply  of  atmospheric 
air,  life  continued  for  a period  of  two  years.  The 
remarks  of  that  gifted  geologist  on  the  subject 
are  so  much  to  tiie  pur{>o8e,  that  we  shall  con- 
clude this  sketch  with  them.  “ The  evidence,” 
says  he,  ‘"is  never  perfect  to  show  tliat  the 
reptiles  w'cre  inclosed  in  a solid  rock  ; no  exam- 
ination is  ever  made  until  the  animal  is  first 
discovered  by  the  breaking  of  the  mass  in  which 
it  was  contained  ; and  then  it  is  too  late  toasccr- 
tJ»in,  witiiout  carefully  replacing  every  fragment, 
(and  in  no  case  that  I have  seen  reported,  has 
this  ever  been  done,)  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  hole  or  cavity  by  which  the  animal  may  have 
entered  tJic  place  from  wiiich  it  was  extracted. 
Without  previous  examination,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  coin- 
inunicalion.  In  the  case  of  rocks  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quarries, 
reptiles  find  ready  admission  to  holes  and  fis- 
sures.” And  again,  he  adds:  “An  individual 
which,  when  young,  may  have  entered  a cavity 
by  some  very  narrow  aperture,  would  find  abun- 
dance of  food  by  catching  insects,  which,  like 
itself,  seek  shelter  within  such  cavities,  and  may 
soon  have  incrciisod  so  much  in  bulk  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  get  out  again  through  the  narrow 
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aperture  at  which  it  entered.  A amall  hole  of 
tills  kind  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  com- 
mon workmen,  who  are  the  only  people  whoso 
operations  on  wood  and  stone  disclose  cavities 
in  the  interior  of  such  substances.” 


HOLLAND  HOUSE  AND  ITS  CLLEB- 
4 RITIES. 

The  interior  of  Holland  House  has  been  so 
modernized,  as,  with  little  exception,  to  retain 
no  appearance  of  the  antiquity  to  be  cxjiccted 
from  its  appearance  outside.  We  found,  never- 
theless, so  much  to  interest  us  in  it  that  we 
forgot  to  ask  for  the  chamber  in  which  Addison 
died.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  among  the  few 
apartments  that  are  not  shown.  Among  those 
which  are,  is  Charles  Fox’s  bed-room ; that  of 
Mr.  Rogers  (a  frequent  visitor),  with  a poet’s 
view  over  the  country  toward  Harrow  ; and  that 
of  Sheridan,  in  the  next  room  to  wdiich  a servant 
was  regularly  in  attendance  all  night ; partly  to 
furnish,  we  beaeve,  a bottle  of  champagne  to  the 
thirsty  orator  in  case  he  should  happen  to  call 
for  one  betwixt  his  slumbers,  and  partly  to  secure 
the  bed  curtains  from  being  set  on  fire  by  liis 
candle.  A pleasanter  apartment  to  contemplate, 
was  the  one  in  which  Lord  Holland  used  to  hear 
his  children  say  their  lessons,  and  induct  them 
into  the  beauties  of  Spenser — an  unexpected  trait 
in  the  predilections  of  a man  of  letters  brought 
up  in  the  town  tastes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  his  uncle  Charles  was  fond  of  Spenser  ; and 
so  was  Burke,  and  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 

It  is  difficult  to  hinder  great  men  from  discerning  ' 
the  merits  of  greatness.  The  poetry  of  Spenser 
w;^  to  their  other  books  what  their  parks  and 
retirements  were  to  the  town  itself. 

The  library  must  originally  have  been  a place 
for  exercise  ; for,  in  its  first  condition,  it  appears 
to  have  been  scarcely  any  thing  but  windows  ; 
and  it  is  upwards  of  ninety  feet  long,  by  only 
seventeen  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  fourteen  feet 
seven  inches  in  height.  The  moment  cue  enters 
it,  one  looks  at  the  two  ends,  and  thinks  of  the 
tradition  about  Addison’s  pacings  in  it  to  and 
fro.  It  represents  him  as  meditating  his  Spec- 
tators between  two  bottles  of  wine,  ami  comfort- 
ing his  ethics  by  taking  a glass  of  c.icii,  as  he 
arrived  at  either  end  of  the  room.  T he  regularity 
of  this  procedure  is,  of  course,  a j •.>t  ; but  the 
main  circumstance  is  not  improbable,  though 
Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise. 
He  says  (for  the  words  in  Faulkner’s  Kensington 
are  evidently  his)  : “ Fancy  may  trice  the  ex- 
quisite humor  which  enlivens  his  j iii  rs  to  llic 
mirth  inspired  by  wine  ; but  there  is  too  much 
sober,  good  sense  in  ail  his  lucuiirations,  even 
when  he  indulges  most  in  pleasantry,  toaiievv  us 
to  givo  implicit  credit  to  a trad. lion  in v tinted 
probably  as  excuse  for  intemperance  by  such  as 
can  empty  two  bottles  of  wine,  but  ncvi  r produce 
a Spectator  or  a Freeholder.” 

Addison,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of 
the  Foxes,  is  still  the  greatest  celebrity  of  Hol- 
land House.  His  death  in  it  is  its  greatest  event. 
Places  in  the  vicinity  arc  named  alter  him  ; and 
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the  favorite  record  of  its  library  is  the  tradition, 
before  mentioned,  of  the  bottle  of  wine  at  each 
end  of  it,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  refreshed 
his  moralities,  while  concocting  their  sentences 
te  and  fro. 

It  is  added,  unfortunately,  that  Addison  drank 
the  more  because  he  was  unhappily  married. 
The  question  is  still  discussed,  and  will  probably 
never  be  settled.  The  received  opinion  is,  thm: 
Addison’s  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick originated  in  his  being  tutor  to  her  son ; 
that  the  Countess  became  ashamed  of  it,  as  a 
descension  from  her  rank  ; and  that  their  lives 
were  rendered  unhappy  in  consequence.  The 
prevalence  of  this  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
owing  to  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which 
the  case  is  stated  with  so  evident  a willingness 
to  believe  it,  that  people  in  general,  who  are 
ready  enough  to  fall  in  with  such  an  inclination, 
have  overlooked  the  manifest  assumptions  on 
which  it  is  foimded,  and  the  “ saids”  and  “ per- 
ha))8es  ” with  which  it  is  qualified.  Setting 
aside  higher  points  of  view  on  such  questions, 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  proof  that  Addison  was  tutor 
to  the  young  Earl,  or  that  the  Countess  felt  any 
regret  for  the  marriage  on  the  score  of  rank. 
Tutorship,  had  he  been  a tutor,  need  not  have 
hindered  him  from  making  a pleasant  husband. 
Tutors  have  married  highly,  before  and  since, 
and  have  become  lords  and  archbishops  ; and 
though  the  lady  was  a countess  by  marriage,  her 
birth  was  but  that  of  a baronet’s  daughter.  ^ The 
truth  of  the  matter  wc  take  to  have  been,  that 
the  match  was  unsuitable  on  very  ordinary 
grounds.  The  lady  was  well  and  merry  ; the 
gentleman  ht  only  to  muse.  Addison  died  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  And  hence  (as  Johnson 
would  have  been  the  first  to  say,  had  any  body 
provoked  him  to  differ  with  the  other  opinion) 
hence  all  this  mighty  fuse,  sir,  about  a tutor,  and 
a countess,  and  the  punctilios  of  rank. 

Mighty  versions  arc  often  given  to  things  that 
have  quite  another  significancy.  It  has  been 
questioned  of  late  under  what  real  impulse  an- 
other circumstance  occurred,  which  is  connected 
with  Addison  and  Holland  House.  We  allude 
to  the  famous  words  which  be  is  said  to  have 
addressed  in  his  last  moments  to  the  young  Earl 
of  Warwick  : “ See  in  what  peace  a Christian 
can  die.”  The  story  originated  with  Young, 
who  said  he  had  it  from  Tickcll ; adding,  that 
the  Earl  led  an  irregular  life,  and  that  Addison 
wished  to  reclnim  iiiin.  But  according  to  Malone, 
who  was  a sciupiilous  inquirer,  there  is  no  evi- 
deiico  of  the  Earl’s  having  led  any  such  life ; 
and  W'alpole,  in  one  of  liis  letters  that  W’ero  pub- 
lished not  long  ago,  startled — ^we  should  rather 
say  shocked — the  world,  by  telling  them  that 
Addison  “ died  of  brandy.”  It  is  acknowledged 
by  his  best  friends,  that  the  gentle  moralist, 
whoso  bodily  temperament  was  as  sorry  a one 
as  his  mind  was  otherwise,  had  gradually  been 
tempted  to  stimulate  it  with  wine,  until  he  be- 
came intemperate  in  the  indulgence.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  other  stimulants  might  not 
gradually  have  crept  in;  nor  is  it  improbable 


that,  during  the  patient’s  last  boors,  the  physician 
himself  might  have  ordered  them.  Addis<Kn, 
therefore,  may  have  bad  some  stimulus  given 
him,  whatever  it  was,  not  because  he  had  con- 
tracted a habit  which  he  CMiuld  not  leave  off,  and 
so  died  of  it,”  but  because,  like  many  a sober 
man  before  liim,  he  had  not  strength  enough  to 
speak  without  it.  Again,  he  might  or  might  not 
have  known  the  nature  of  the  draught,  yet  still 
have  regarded  his  peace  of  mind  as  a thing  apart 
from  the  composure  of  his  nonres,  and  justly 
founded  on  what  had  been  a conviction  of  his 
life.  He  might  have  said  to  himself,  **  Nothing 
can  compose  me  longer,  but  my  religious  belief. 
Let  me  show  in  this  last  trial,  how  tranquillizing 
it  can  be.”  It  is  in  vain  that  we  fancy  the  ligli 
spirit  of  Walpole  laughing  at  us  for  thc«e  con- 
siderations— saying  to  us,  “Oh,  what  need  of 
words  ? He  died  drunk  and  maudlin,  and  there’s 
an  end.  Wc  can  not  thus  consent  to  think  the 
worst,  instead  of  best,  of  a man  who  has  given 
the  world  so  much  instruction  and  eiitertainment, 
and  whose  Christianity,  at  all  events,  was  of  a 
kind  superior  to  vulgar  intolerances,  and  who 
was  disposed  to  think  the  best  of  most  things 

Good  words  are  good  tilings ; yet  good  deeds 
arc  better.  Addison,  we  doubt  not,  bad  his 
rights  of  comfort  from  both  ; yet  there  is  one 
thing  wliich  we  could  have  prclerred  his  doing 
in  his  last  hours,  to  any  thing  w hich  he  may 
have  said.  It  is  the  amends  which,  for  some 
mysterious  reason  or  other,  he  said  he  wcNild 
have  made  to  Gay,  “if  he  lived.”  The  storr, 

I as  related  by  Pope,  is,  that  “ a fortnight  be  lore 
I Addison’s  death,  Lord  Warwick  came  to  Gay, 
and  prcRSs'rd  him  in  a very  particular  manner  to 
go  and  see  Mr.  Addison,  which  ho  had  not  done 
for  a great  while.  Gay  went,  and  found  Addison 
I in  a very  weak  way.  Addison  received  him  in 
the  kindest  manner,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
desired  this  visit  to  beg  his  panlon  ; that  he  had 
injured  him  greatly  ; but  that  if  he  lived,  be 
should  find  that  he  would  make  it  up  to  him. 
Gay,  on  his  going  to  Hanover,  had  great  reasons 
to  hope  for  some  good  preferment ; but  all  those 
views  came  to  nothing.  It  is  not  impossible  but 
that  Mr.  Addison  might  prevent  them,  frem  his 
thinking  Gay  too  well  with  some  of  the  former 
ministry.  He  did  not  at  all  explain  himselt  in 
what  he  had  injured  him  ; and  Gay  could  not 
guess  at  any  thing  else  in  wliicli  he  could  have 
injured  him  so  considerably.”  Now  it  surely 
would  have  been  bettor,  if  instead  of  stopping 
at  Gay’s  pardon  of  him,  wliich  of  course  the 
good-natured  poet  heartily  gave  (we  fancy  we 
se^  him  coming  out  of  Holland  House  with  the 
tears  in  his  eyes),  Adilison  had  followed  it  up 
with  making  the  amends  while  be  could ; or. 
better  still,  had  be  secured  the  amends  before- 
hand, in  order  to  warrant  his  asking  the  pardon 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  might  have  been  unable 
Perhaps  bo.  But  still  he  might  have  given 
proofs  that  be  had  done  his  host. 

Addison,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  shine 
during  his  occupation  of  Holland  House.  He 
married,  and  was  not  happy ; he  was  made  Sec- 
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tjjteurif  of  Hut  » i Jj^c 

yr-a9  ib  P;!^?iikaa«x>t,  cj>qltl  not  s^crak  in  itf 

he  ttisitefi  isottliemptu- 

b'w  *>bl  Si^iOi  ’mhu 

di^iiiiOiJ  to  ir^tum  Cbe  ^ % 

HoiUjrtiti  H»>oa^o,  fwft  4t(xi  nvTeilioto'^, 

With  V Imfbry  g^*?ry  ti^vei 

.^aa  de«ort  thr  plac^  ari^  ia.  HMUaav>l  H 
wlut/f  he  rniited  ia  it,  mtisit  hovt  cttme  Ut  tl>e 
dintinguii^iMii  m*m  tjf  tlj|5  duy  i ioty  thouglt 
W hig,  ha  was  perrsionnijy  'wall  in as  tha 
|>iini.sc  iy,  wiili  the  iDljiJu*ity  bf  ^ 
was  in  commuhiaAtioji  Atith  whn  a 

TeiT>  And  wirb:  vrho  jnieither noir 

jWhig.  It  v^Oji^  ijow  Ui^  tUv  •and  iu  own- 
<•?%  to  m rtftsm.  Rowe  tuidfassM 

to  Addwo^V  fttfid  JTitfkell  after  his 

teu^^ingJv  Ajfn:^ro|du*a  the  plaae  ? 

Tftou  aillr  Wlibjite  t)W  ttntifnie  ^•tntpaio'iw  ^ec«, 
4tW'<!Jf)5r  i'Ui«?Si  at  Wsturioic'#  noble  raLNj ; 
tV^y^ohw  jw  tU>*  binwer  itypeam,, 

tX'ifir  >Hy  iliim  «yeUalie 

It  »aems  lo  have  I'meti  yi  Ht^^UiXid 
he  4k4  ehorlly  aJUmaftlV:  ihaf  ; A 
Visited  by  MiltoiP*  daiielii^r,  wheb  lie 

tb  hriifg  him  same  ovklbn’ceS'  her  hiAh. 
The  rtu?iorsa  ha  hoheld  Her,  bfe  eii:o}*imed, 
''VMatiafja,  yoo  nea/)  no  olh<?f  ytmiiiier  ; y6ht  lai^:« 
i«  a aiiflipt^rJit  U'eUteiciniai  who^fJe  itiugliter  you 
jBfe.^  It  {diMitiurg' to  Addi^' 

.js^iifl  io  HiT  he  twu! 

I^en  the.  first  to  populan’^ft  tim  .gn»at  pu*n  by  luk 
k2W%v(*!^  on  Punfiijw  Jjrfisi  in  ihf\ 

:■  Housei  jiftr^r  Addf^rti) « fiomh.  mnAiii- 

wii  ^ '^>a!fO's^iort  »r  the  War wihk  Vaoilty  awd  of 
t^»rd<  Iv^^nsmgton,  * whe  leame  > of  ihe 
{^mVly.  of  f^IiiwiardcsN  tilt  iv  wa«'  pun^mecd  Hw 
l«^kIv^p  by  vKbtiry  Fpx,:rWlvo  sut»Be#tUehtiy  W 
r,Ame  » lahi  hit  title  from  the 

ininoion.  Ttiiir.was  ^ Innwlmi  yoani  Ago, 
if)  the  hfginrtihg  of  the  reign  of  Oeoqjc  the 
Third,'  ■ • .'  - ■. 

Henry  ror,  die  first  Lord  H/>nand  of  Uie  now 
jr^V  wtis  the  yoiftrgof  boh;  of  th^t  marveimia  Aild 
p^mlenjauj  Sir  Siy^hen  For:;  who,  ^ 
havla liy  one  Wito,  at  Rhe  age  : 
i^VAnty  v^x  marbed  AUoUiei/  Bind  had  three 
Isliililrp.f),  IWo  df  whom  foiimie#!  npbie 
ttf  ;H olJjind  akd  Iliidiioj^u;  It  wai  r0'^ 
port^:  tlif)t  hf  toi  h*xctj  both- 

e4r54,,>^olp(>l^  soya  he  was  a l^boiitimi ; hnd 

w w e man  of  too 

.? bihliV  If  OiLjjrtf  to  afteiJl'  liVuX/ra'ac*'  of  lh»Jlic 

be  vrat  a man  of  ^ very 
bit^jde  ob§vii  Ndbm  liiMiilikA  m 

'aooKdiody^'  lind  tfilh  whom  coulijt  the  now  <«icj 
li!»ve  hi*tU?r  than  with  this  and  large> 

tpyjotod  jiyHkw  ut#  w hoi  after  dojng  leaJ  teervitre 
I'o  tJws  fointa  ih  jw^bich  he  T»5He,  and  ^founding 
ijrfelitutmrw  fcf  >h0;  heoelfit  of  feif)  HiiiiVe  pW^,,; 
ictosf,d  n life  fiiif  hf  hoaHh,  wciivitr,  and  AiH5coi», 
m Ot^  feigttiy-hhdfi 

Hjptity  Pox  Wf»»  ife  fid)  of  'm  Ifie  rather, 
and  fio  vrani'f^jJ  tht?  hut  though  very 

kiiotring,  bp  was  not  ao  wise,  wiinid  did  hot  rod  m 
happily.  ’^Ih  himbegim  the  fifiJC  pidliamentswry 


eMOubtunx  and  a Piu,  wKieh  ao 

CD  noiisiy  dc Aceiitded  itwir  nom.  M any  petimrte 
fiow  lining  rimembef  nvaby.  The 

fimt  we»  no  like  1l  fhat  Walpole,  iu  onv  oriuB 

Happy  rompmlmasivndaehef  ,dwirribo:stb>KjBr^^^ 
of  for  :4  veitaii)  period?,  m fsonaWttpgf 

af  dijtdrtgue  betworw  Pitt  and  Fd.t^/  Fw 
Lml  Wgua  hfe  a#  a paitwan  «)F  Sir  Kxfin»n 
polA  i-  arid  in  the  course  of  life  cercef  Hi'id  lucm-  ^ 

timn  officfeA  under  GoTcmxneat — -that  of  Paytoastor 

of  iiip  Fofw'B,  for  one—tn  which  he  vntidied 
hiineMrlf  t%i  » ' degi>(«  w Hfeh  incumiil  a grtfcat  deal 
of  Htispielim.  He  was  lan^friy  dtmomi^d  in  a 
f ‘ity  adilreaB,  as  the  ‘'♦  (ViHidfer  of  una^^unted 
niiUioffe,!’^  Fwhhe  accounU  in  those  were 
j?tr*smgbly  neglected  f and  l!ie  tanuly  «eid, 
^hat  his  worcj  in  no  worse  condition  than  iho«? 
of  i»ili)f‘rA : hut  ilicfY  du  nut  dcuy  that  lie  was  a 
jdhUuT^  }m3  jobhed  and  inns|iVied  | 

t /Ut  away  wUh  a d ufoc  s daiightei ; romri vrd  io 
r^^c dneiio  iuitiseif  with  the  femily  (lifint  X^^h>t 
mond) ; got  hfe  wife  noule,  a baroifes^V 
a Jh'nl  luui«elL  Hoiland  djf  l\)aley  : was  n 
iiotwathfitmldiug  fife  jobbing,  loving  ^nd 
b<?loved  ;.  was  ^ ®ml 

»mUi  frii^nd  i ia  shorL,  hrid  h^TPJ  a life  of  it 
as  fbfeh h itpfi  spirit^ till,  nnfortu4 
(;is^ly,  Health  and  tdiis^ 

Bteiife  'to-  ■■'iaf  •■ 

Ifet  tejr.  jaifeloh  within  him,  w Idch  dfil  Ali«W 
him  to  hs  iH>  w^l  «atfefi(»l  wrt^  IfimiJiolf  ift 
ifeidine:  CM  and  gut  radof  by'tht^fiighQ; 

LvTd  SheUmnio,  »#td  fefsakmi  hy 
ftieftjds  with  whi(3m  ho  hhil  jkbb^  wml  feodc 
merry i mid  Ktogluai  ife  pAmd^e,  iie  tru»d,  in 
idfoiHifnt*  to  divert  his  nfefetH'^ly  With  hmlding 
a viliu  a(  Kingsgate,  felwaofi  Mfegoti;  and  ' 

Btaim.  m a style  r^uafi  and  fuTitH«iit% 

frurd  ^dfiidche  inmlc  rimfe  amibs.  lha  idfenhtL 
rfeiker  feui  ondpa^d^'d  fe  g^*t 

some  cpmlorfc  indvU  diher  wortbfeas  per- 

smift/  suuii  .G^ge  Sclwyh  and  Lurtl  htwh, 
aftewdnl  Shi  of  <i!  If  pi  feUt^  ( OJd  Q T ) 

g^ntleinch  w Im?  fed  fteij^g  Warit  uf  ptaCei^\  Had 
abided  by  hi*u  ^ /If |it  jdV  feH  do . ffe4 

tuTued  bottm  4fid  tffed  af:.  iwkfey 

ymoci!  y^i’ong^^  1h^  a«d  he 

Jjj^Wfid  in^  Im  ,It  fe 

said'' that 

Se>w^*h,  fe 

fenf  tci  a4;  boW  he  liifaB,  and 

would  ws|lc6ivm>  by 

L^fe-K,  iLSllatTiif?;/  I f 1;  'dl fve,’ , ’}  ■ 'dhufi;.  ife;,’  fhv  • _ 

l^vtedto.  »rk-  1 tlfet  ;i/  :i  i^ii : ; 

dciid,  ho  will  tfe  dehg hied  to  ifea 

A ciirtpua  la  told  pf  thit  vfefe’TiJeHWd  tlfe 

■ Duke'  vf  ■ ?;■  •■ 

. iJtn  nnx^  hu4  ^ 

id  the  g^v< '. . y- 

ClfeTlW- 

her  mattying  another  matt ;,  . (uut  fei  iff 
appointi’d  oh  whiiHh  tile  g^nHi^Afe 
fmtually  intfeducei)  a«  htr  soituiy  I-mfy 

thi^  ds’sliirfg  statesman  had 
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secretly  engaged,  was  at  her  wit's  end  to  know 
how  ^ bafllo  this  interview.  She  had  evaded 
the  choice  of  the  family  as  long  as  possible,  but 
this  appointment  looked  like  a crisis.  The  gen- 
tleman is  to  come  in  the  evening  : the  lady  is  to 
p/eparc  for  his  reception  by  a more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  her  toilet.  This  gives  her  the  cue 
to  what  is  to  be  done.  Tlic  more  than  ordinary 
attention  is  paid ; but  it  is  in  a way  that  renders 
die  interview  impossible.  She  has  cut  ofl*  her 
eyebrows.  How'  can  she  he  seen  by  any  body 
in  such  a trim  ! The  indignation  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  is  great ; but  the  thing  is  manifestly 
Impossible.  She  is  accordingly  left  to  herself  for 
the  night ; sho  has  perfected  her  plans  in  ex- 
pectation of  that  resuU ; and  llie  consequence  i.s, 
that  when  next  her  parents  inquire  for  her,  she 
has  gone.  Nobody  can  find  her.  She  is  off  for 
Mr.  Fox. 

Stephen,  second  Lord  Holland,  though  by  no 
means  destitute  of  natural  abilities  or  vivacity, 
appears  to  have  had  in  his  composition  too  great 
a preilominancc  of  the  a:;imal  nature  over  the 
spiritual  Hence  an  ripo[)l< die  tendency,  which 
took  him  off  at  the  ago  of  i.i.ic-and-twenly. 

But  Stephen  had  a brotlicr,  aflerw^ard  l!ie  crlc- 
brated  Charles  James  Fox,  the  “man  of  t.hc 
people,”  who,  however  lic  may  have  indulged 
himself  in  the  same  way,  l^ad  I.lc  enough  in  him 
to  keep  him  wide  aw'ake  (and  otlicrs  too)  for 
nearly  twice  the  Lime,  Indeed,  he  may  be  said, 
during  bis  youth,  to  b.avc  hcul  too  much  life  ; 
more  animal  vitality  in  l.iin,  and  robustness  cf 
body  to  bear  it  out,  than  !ic  well  knew  wliat  to 
do  wiih.  And  his  father  i.s  said  to  have  encour- 
aged it  Ijy  never  thwarting  his  will  in  any  thing. 
Thus  the  boy  exprcs.'^irig  a desire  one  day  to 
“smash  a watch,”  the  fatlicr,  allor  ascertaining 
that  the  little  gentleman  did  positively  feel  such 
a desire,  and  was  not  disposed  to  give  it  up,  said, 
“Well,  if  you  must,  I cupposc  you  must  and 
the  watch  was  smaohed.  Another  time,  having 
been  promised  that  he  should  soo  a portion  of  a 
wall  pulled  down,  and  the  demolition  having 
taken  place  while  he  was  a!>sent,  and  a new  por- 
tion supplied,  the  latbn*  itself  w'as  pulled  down, 
in  order  that  tlie  father's  promise  might  be  kept, 
and  the  boy  not  disappoiiiled.  The  ke  eping  of 
the  promise  was  excellent,  and  the  wall  well 
sacrificed  ; but  not  so  the  w^atch;  and  nmch  Ics.s 
the  guineas  w'ith  which  his  falher  is  abs<»lutelv 
said  to  have  tempted  him  to  tlic  gaming  table, 
out  of  a foolish  desire  to  see  the  boy  emjdoyed 
Tike  himself!  Haljits  ensued  wlfieh  he<^'l^le 
alarming  to  the  old  gamester  himself,  and  which 
impeded  the  ri.s»',  injured  the  reputation,  and 
(Inally  nuUilied  that  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
son,  which  was  borne  aw'ny  from  him  by  the  in- 
ferior but  more  decorous  nature  of  Pitt. 

Fox  was  a groat  Icskoti  as  to  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad  in  fatherly  indulgence.  All  that 
was  good  in  him  it  made  better  ; all  that  was 
bad  it  made  worse.  And  it  wrould  have  made  it 
worse  still,  had  not  the  good  luckily  preponder- 
ated, and  thus  made  the  l>c8t  at  last  even  of  the 
bail.  Charles  w'as  to  have  his  way  as  a chiU ; 


so  he  smashed  watches.  He  was  to  luive  his 
way  as  a youth ; so  he  gambled  and  w as  disso- 
lute. He  was  to  have  his  way  as  a man  ; so  he 
must  be  in  Parliament,  and  get  power,  and  vote 
as  his  father  did,  on  the  Tory  side,  because  his 
father  had  indulged  him,  and  he  must  indulge  his 
father.  But  his  father  died,  and  then  the  love 
of  sincerity  which  had  been  taught  him  as  a 
bravery  and  a predominance,  was  encouraged  to 
brt'ak  forth  by  the  galling  of  bis  political  train- 
incls ; and  though  be  could  not  refuse  his  pas- 
sions their  indulgence,  till  friends  M*scurd  him 
from  insolvency,  and  thus  piqued  L;s  gralirude 
into  amentlment,  that  very  rirruunstaiice  tended 
to  show  that  he  added  strength  and  largiijess  of 
heart  lo  bis  fathers  softness;  for  the  spoilt  child 
and  rccka's.s  gamester,  finally  settled  down  as 
the  rep»rrsentalive  of  a nobler  age  that  was 
coming,  cjal  was  the  charm  in  private  of  all  who 
ad  mil  Oil  simplicity  cf  manners  and  the  peifection 
of  good  sea 60.  Apart  from  this  love  of  truth,  w e 
do  n(;t  tal  c Mm,  in  any  respect,  to  have  I»een 
profound,  ( r to  have  seen  beyond  the  next  gen- 
eration. What  was  greatest  in  Charles  f ox  was 
Ills  freedom  from  nonsense,  prttiiiess.  aj  J pre^ 
tension.  He  could  by  no  means  admit  that 
greater  was  smaller,  or  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  nations  inferior  to  tho^e  ot  their 
|:rinces.  He  envied  no  man  liis  good  qualities; 
ic  !t  und.er  no  necessity  of  considering  his  dignity 
w'irh  y(Hing  or  old ; thought  humanity  at  large 
ruperior  to  any  particular  forms  of  it ; and  in 
lueeming  i‘8  representative  in  circles  which 
w'oulcl  have  conceded  such  a privilege  to  none 
but  a man  cf  birth,  enabled  them  to  feel  how 
charming  it  wa.s. 

The  Fjtoilt  child  prevailed  so  long  in  the  life  of 
Fox,  and  to  all  appearance  so  irremediably,  that 
accounts  of  him  at  diflbrent  perioils  seem  hardly 
recording  the  same  man. 

To  give  instaiices,  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
We  have  seen  the  smashing  of  the  watch. 

When  a youth  he  was  a great  rdir.irer  of 
peerages  and  ribbons ; and  on  hi.s  return  from 
iiis  first  visit  to  the  continent  he  appeared  in  rrd- 
hcclcd  shoes,  and  a feather  in  his  hat — the 
greatest  fojiperies  of  the  day. 

His  fhllier  paid  a hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  his  gaming  debts. 

He  took  lo  the  other  extreme  in  dress,  rnd  be- 
came a.s  slovenly  as  ho  had  been  foppish. 

On  coming  into  office  bo  showed  that  he  couhl 
be  as  industrious  as  he  had  been  idle. 

Whenever  he  was  in  office  ho  never  tcuched  a 
card  ; and  when  his  political  frici.ds,  out  of  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  public  services, 
finally  paid  his  debts,  and  made  him  easy  for 
life,  he  left  off  play  entirely. 

He  dre.sged  decently  and  simply,  and  settled 
down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  into  the 
domestic  husband,  the  reader  of  hooks,  and  the 
lover  of  country  retirement,  from  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  bo  absent  for  a day. 

In  Holland  House  Fox  passed  his  boyh<x>d  and 
part  of  his  youth.  He  is  not  much  associated 
with  it  otherwise,  except  as  a name.  He  and  a 
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friend,  one  day,  without  a penny  in  their  pockets, 
walked  tliither  from  Oxford,  a distance  of  fifty- 
six  miles;  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of 
getting  a supply.  They  resolved  to  do  it  with- 
out stopping  on  the  road ; but  the  day  was  hot ; 
an  alehouse  became  irresistible  ; and  on  arriving 
at  their  journey's  end,  Charles  thus  addressed  his 
&ther,  who  was  drinking  his  coffee ; You  must 
send  half  a guinea  or  a guinea,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  the  aleiiouse-kecper  at  Nettlebed,  to 
redeem  the  gold  watch  you  gave.me>some  years 
ago,  and  which  I have  left  in  pawn  there  for  a 
pot  of  porter.’* 

A little  before  he  died,  at  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  a dropsy,  he  drove  severed  times  with  his 
wife  to  Holland  House,  and  looked  about  the 
grounds  with  a melancholy  tenderness. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  Charles 
Fox,  and  that  of  Addison  himself,  the  man  who 
has  drawn  the  greatest  attention  to  Holland 
House,  if  not  in  his  own  person,  yet  certainly 
by  the  elTect  of  his  personal  qualities  and  attain- 
ments upon  other  people,  was  Fox's  nephew,  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  Henry  Richard,  third  of  the 
title.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  before  he  was  a 
year  old ; rescued  the  old  mansion  from  ruin ; 
and  with  allowance  for  visits  to  the  continent  and 
occasional  residence  in  town,  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  his  whole  life  in  it,  between  enjoyments 
of  his  books  and  hospitalities  to  wits  and  wor- 
thies of  all  parties. 

Lord  Holland  was  a man  of  elegant  literature, 
of  liberal  politics,  and  great  benevolence.  Travel- 
ing like  other  young  noblemen  on  the  continent, 
but  extending  his  acquaiutance  with  it  beyond 
most  of  them,  and  going  into  Spain,  his  inclina- 
tions bt^caine  directed  to  the  writers  of  that  coun- 
try, and  his  feelings  deeply  interested  in  their 
political  struggles.  The  consequence  was  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  containing  the  Lives  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Guillen  de  Castro,  a transla- 
tion of  three  Spanish  comedies,  and  the  most  hos- 
pitable and  generous  services  to  the  patriots  who 
suffered  exile  in  the  cause  of  their  country's  free- 
dom. The  comedies  we  have  never  seen.  The 
lives,  though  not  profound  (for  he  was  educated 
in  a school  of  criticism  anterior  to  that  of  Cole- 
ridge and  the  Gormans),  are  excellent  as  far  as 
they  go,  written  with  classical  correctness,  and 
full  of  the  most  pleasing  and  judicious  remarks. 
How  he  formed  that  unbounded  admiration  of 
Bonaparte,  which  has  lately  transpired  in  his 
posthumous  Recollections  of  Foreign  Courts,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  admiration,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  driven  into  inconsistency  by  the 
hypocrisy  and  broken  promises  of  Bonaparte’s 
enemies,  the  kings  and  ministers,  who  pretended 
to  oppose  him  in  behalf  of  frecdoin.  Privately 
the  late  Lord  Holland  will  be  remembered  only 
for  his  benevolence,  and  for  the  great  increase 
of  pleasant  associations  which  he  has  given  to 
Holland  House ; publicly,  there  is  one  reigning 
circumstance  in  his  career,  which  wull  procure 
him  a niche  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  his 
times,  equally  unique  and  beautiful — and  that  is, 
that  whenever  a measure  was  carried  through  the 
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House  of  liOrds  which  was  not  of  a just  or  gen* 
erous  nature,  Lord  Holland’s  **  Prot^”  against 
it  was  sure  to  be  placed  upon  the  records.  There 
is  a book  of  bis,  also,  which  will  live ; another 
posthumous  work,  entitled  Reminiscences  of  the 
Whig  Party.  It  is  written,  not  only  with  oor»- 
rectness  and  elegance,  but  with  a charming  mix* 
ture  of  acuteness  and  good-nature— of  the  sharp 
and  the  sweet — the  **true  pine-apple  flavor;” 
and  contains  some  masterly  portraitures  of  char- 
acter. 

Lord  Holland  had  a constitutional  tendency  to 
gout,  which,  until  he  was  married,  he  kept  under 
by  hard  riding  and  hunting.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  his  gout  conspired  with 
his  lovo  of  books  to  render  liim  leas  and  less 
active,  until  at  last  he  became  wholly  confined 
to  his  chair,  and  the  disease  killed  him  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven. 


THE. DUPE  AND  THE  DUPER. 

Honor  to  worth!  There  is  one  Greek,  at 
least,  whom  I have  known  and  whom  I 
would  rescue  from  the  contempt  which  too  often 
attaches  to  his  countrymen.  He  is  a sea-cap- 
tain, a rough,  weather-beaten  man,  with  t^ 
heart  of  a child.  Oh,  so  valiant  and  gentle! 
So  true  and  stanch,  that  the  grasp  of  his  honest 
hard-working  hand  does  a man  good.  It  makes 
one  better  to  see  him  among  weaklings  and  little 
children : he  seems  so  conscious  of  his  uncouth 
strength,  and  appears  afraid  of  breaking  them. 
His  healthy,  merciful  heart  would  not  let  him 
harm  a worm. 

Captain  Jorgey  was  once  rich ; but  he  had  no 
thought  for  himself,  and  was  so  good  and  so 
simple  that  had  men  took  advantage  of  him,  and 
now  he  is  only  wealthy  in  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him,  rn  the  affection  of  boys 
and  girls,  who  greet  him  with  a shriek  of  joy, 
and  turn  aside  from  their  path  coming  home 
from  school  when  they  sec  him ; in  the  gratitude 
of  the  widow  and  orphan,  who  thank  him  with 
moistened  eyes  for  many  benefits,  and  put  him 
to  the  hhish  with  their  praises  ; — and  in  the  kind 
thoughts  of  every  body.  Captain  Jorgey  was 
ruined  long  ago,  by  a hard,  vile  man,  who  now 
(lest  all  should  cry  shame  upon  him)  gives  his 
victim  an  asylum  in  his  house  and  protects,  in- 
sults and  makes  him  useful.  But  Captain  Jor- 
gey does  not  seem  conscious  of  this,  and  it  is 
very  touching  to  see  his  loyal  gratitude  and  af- 
fection for  one  who  has  wrought  him  many  cruel 
injuries.  He  thinks  he  can  never  do  enough  to 
show  his  thankfulness  for  the  rude  bed  and 
scanty  board  which  is  doled  out  to  him. 
has  become  as  a bondsman  to  his  task  master. 

I wish  I had  such  a servant  as  Captain  Jorgey : 

[ would  try  and  treat  him  better.  Upon  the 
whole  I think  I would  rather  have  him  for  g 
brother  or  a very  near  friend.  He  is  never  absent 
from  the  house  except  when  sent  upon  some  er- 
rand. He  docs  all  sorts  of  odd  jolts.  He  minds 
the  children  and  makes  them  toys.  He  stables 
the  horse,  drives  bargains,  and  is  sent  to  wrangle 
about  tradesmen’s  bills.  He  must  overlook  the 
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servants— a hard  task  this — and  tell  of  their 
short-comings ; he  must  give  the  benefit  of  zeal, 
experience,  and  honesty,  all  for  mere  bread  and 
board.  Yet  I am  afraid  1 couUl  never  gain  the 
friendship  of  Captain  Jorgey ; for  he  can  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  any  one  should  think 
ill  of  his  spoUeri  or  suppose  himself  to  be  nnfiui- 
ly  used. 

The  man  to  whom  Captain  Jorgey  owes  his 
ruin  is  no  ogre  for  all  that  *,  he  is  merely  a very 
frequent  specimen  of  the  modem  Greek.  Still 
young,  he  has  acquired  a very  considerable  for- 
tune. In  reality  superficial,  empty,  and  igno- 
rant; acquainted  with  no  one  art  or  science, 
and  hardly  able  to  read  and  write  correctly,  he 
has  yet  a natural  acuteness  that  would  puzzle 
the  wisest.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful sharpers  of  the  com  market ; and  that  is 
saying  a great  deal.  He  has  the  most  pleasant, 
f^k,  plausible  manner  possible  ; yet  ho  only 
speaks  truth  by  accident.  He  seems  to  divine 
other  men’s  thoughts  and  intentions  by  a sort 
of  instinct ; and  no  one  ever  comes  in  contact 
with  him  without  somehow  or  other  getting  the 
wrong  end  of  an  argument  or  a bargain.  He 
will  commit  the  most  impudent  robberies  with  a 
cool  air  of  assurance  that  is  positively  astound- 
ing. He  is  hard,  unjust,  oppressive,  cunning, 
false,  tricky,  selfish ; all  with  the  air  of  an  in- 
jured man.  He  has  his  temper  under  the  most 
extraordinary  command,  and  would  never  by  any 
chance  let  slip  an  expression  of  a disagreeable 
nature  toward  any  body,  from  whom  ho  might 
ever  by  any  possibility  have  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing sixpence.  To  dependents  he  is  of  course  as 
heartless  a tyrant  as  ever  insulted  worth  or  im- 
bittered  misfortune.  No  man  has  ever  shown 
him  to  appear  in  the  wrong.  His  labors  are  only 
known  by  their  fruits.  Somehow  or  other  every 
body  who  makes  his  acquaintance  and  gets  mix- 
ed up  with  him  in  business,  grows  poorer,  and 
yet  you  can  not  convict  him  of  dishonesty.  The 
feet  is  there  ; the  reason  is  a mystery.  His  very 
victims  are  constrained  to  speak  well  of  him,  for 
they  can  prove  no  evil.  His  acquaintances  seem 
all  under  obligations  to  him.  Persons  formerly 
thriving  and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  pass  be- 
neath his  yoke  into  difficulties  in  a manner  that 
is  almost  magical.  When  they  fail  and  sink  into 
utter  ruin,  he  has  always  contrived  to  get  paid. 
He  has  foreseen  what  was  going  to  happen,  and 
has  disposed  of  their  acceptances — sold  them 
perhaps  to  some  friend  who  desired  a safe  invest- 
ment, and  who  had  asked  his  advice.  In  short, 
he  is  out  of  the  scrape,  let  who  will  be  in  it.  To 
be  sure  there  are  one  or  two  people  who  look 
shyly  at  him.  It  is  possible  to  be  sharper  than 
some  men,  but  not  to  be  sharper  than  every  man. 
Strange  whispers  go  about  respecting  him ; his 
mother  is  said  to  have  died  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  to  have  got  into  trouble 
and  to  have  never  got  out  of  it.  But  he  does  not 
mind  such  reports  as  these,  for  he  has  one  of  his 
poor  relations  living  with  him  and  can  point  tri- 
umphantly to  her.  To  be  sure  she  cooks  and 
superintends  the  washing,  hut  he  can  not  be  ex- 


pected to  entertain  her  for  nothing;  although 
she  is  said  to  be  a perfect  wonder  of  economy, 
and  to  live  altogether  on  boiled  salads.  There 
is  a grand  gold  chain  which  her  important  lelan 
live  wears  rather  ostentatiously,  and  which  in 
said  to  have  belonged  to  her  deceased  husband, 
as  well  as  the  watch  which  is  attached  to  it ; hut 
that ’s  nobody’s  business.  It  is  natural  that  de- 
pendents should  show  some  substantial  marks 
of  gratitude  to  their  protectors,  if  they  have  any. 

It  does  not  seem  on  the  whole  astonishing  that 
the  friendship  of  such  a genius  as  tliis  shoukl 
have  been  disastrous  to  Captain  Jorgey.  Short- 
ly after  its  commencement,  the  Sea  Captain’s  af- 
fairs got  iiito  a maze,  and  they  never  got  out  of 
it.  He  had  then  an  olive  garden,  and  a little 
vessel  of  his  owm,  with  which  he  went  about  U> 
the  ports  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sometimes 
got  as  fer  as  Malta,  driving  a thriving  trade. 
But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  carry  cargoes  for 
Kyrios  Ozlan  and  to  leave  the  management  of 
his  affairs  at  home  in  the  hands  of  his  employer, 
every  thing  went  wrong.  His  olive  trees  pro- 
duced no  fruit,  his  house  was  burnt  down  ; and, 
though  every  thing  was  destroyed  in  the  fire,  be 
has  since  seen  some  things  about  the  premises, 
of  his  patron  so  like  his  own  as  to  be  quite  sur- 
prising. But  this  does  not  shake  bis  simple 
good  faith,  and  he  seems  to  me  so  respectable  and 
happy  in  it  that  I sometimes  wonder  if  after  all 
he  is  not  really  the  wiser  man  of  the  two.  My 
opinion  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  fixed  mnile 
which  is  always  on  the  lips  of  Kyrios  Ozlan  ; for 
I can  not  help  fancying  that  he  must  sometimre 
feel  Uncomfortable,  especially  in  the  long  windy 
winter’s  nights. 

Captain  Jorgey ’s  olive  garden  and  his  pleasant 
house  by  the  sea-side  have  passed  into  the  bands 
of  his  patron.  It  makes  one  quite  uncomfortable 
to  bear  him  talk  about  them  with  such  compla- 
cency, and  brag  of  their  produce.  It  is  painful 
to  see  Captain  Jorgey  on  the  summer  aftemooiis 
toiling  home  with  a large  basket  of  fruit,  proud 
that  the  land  which  once  was  his  at  least  pro- 
duces something.  Kyrios  Ozlan  however  only 
receives  them  with  a grunt  of  disapprobation  (ii 
is  not  worth  his  while  to  flatter  Captain  Jorgey 
now),  and  an  ungraceful  observation  about  the 
expense  of  gardening  ; so  that  the  modest  sailofr 
really  feels  quite  puzzled  that  the  properly  which 
was  once  a little  fortune  to  him,  should  be  such  a 
burthen  to  his  patron.  He  feels  quite  disgraced 
by  it,  and  is  ashamed  that  he  should  have  allow- 
ed his  generous  friend  to  accept  it  for  such  a 
large  debt  as  that  which  was  due  to  him  ; at  the 
date  of  the  transaction  Captain  Jorgey  knew  it 
was  a large  debt,  though  he  did  not  quite  know 
how  much,  for  there  had  never  been  an  account 
between  them,  and  he  was  not  a good  hand  at 
figures  if  there  had  been  one. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  Captain  Jorgry’s  olive 
trees  would  obstinately  persist  in  bearing  no  fin  it 
in  the  most  favorable  seasons  ; when  his  grapes 
seemed  all  gathered  before  they  had  grown  ; and 
when  his  figs  did  not  appear  to  grow  at  all  ; when 
ha  returned  home  and  found  his  house  buvnt 
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down,  and  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face ; Kyrios 
Ozlan  proposed  to  him  a very  notable  scheme  for 
redeeming  his  fortunes.  Tliis  was  to  lend  money 
at  a high  rate  of  interest,  to  a trader  in  the  town, 
who  had  not  hitherto  borne  a very  good  reputa- 
tion for  strict  exactness  in  his  accounts.  Cap- 
tain Jorgey,  indeed,  ventured  to  make  an  obser- 
vation to  this  elfect  at  the  time ; but  his  kind 
friend  only  smiled  in  a peculiar  way  he  had,  and 
told'  Captain  Jorgey  that  he  did  not  understand 
those  kind  of  atlairs — which,  indeed,  was  true. 

^ So  the  honest  .sailor  left  every  thing  to  his  friend, 
and  commenced  another  voyage.  Not,  however, 
till  he  had  given  a mortgage  on  hi.s  property  for 
a considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had  been 
placed  out  at  such  famous  interest  in  his  name, 
and  which  had  been  lent  by  Kyrios  Ozlan  with 
the  most  disinterested  generosity.  But  fresh 
troubles  awaited  him.  He  seemed  born  to  ill- 
luck.  When  he  returned,  the  trader  had  left  the 
country,  and  had  taken  Captain  Jorgey's  money 
with  him.  Tiie  stout  seaman,  however,  was  not 
half  HO  much  distressed  at  this,  as  at  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  kind  friend,  after  all  his  efforts 
on  his  behalf  which  were  detailed  to  him  with 
such  scrupulous  minuteness.  There  was  of 
course  but  one  thing  to  do — to  give  up  the  olive 
garden ; and  although  it  had,  by  that  time,  begun 
to  bear  all  sorts  of  produce,  in  a very  remarkable 
manner  considering  its  former  sterility,  yet  the 
Captain  was  quite  surprised  that  his  patron 
should  accept  it  for  such  a considerable  debt. 
To  be  sure  he  held  Captain  Jorgey's  bond  for 
the  balance,  but  what  was  the  use  of  that?  he 
could  put  him  in  prison  at  any  time  ; but  he  was 
far  too  good  to  do  it,  which  was  another  reason 
for  gratitude,  and  another  reason — so  thought 
the  honest  sailor — why  he  should  try,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  repay  the  imincnso  debt 
of  genero.sity  and  forbearance  which  he  owed  his 
benefactor.  I am  almost  sure  that  Captain  Jor- 
goy  would  have  thought  it  nothing  but  his  duty 
to  die,  or  go  into  slavery  uncomplaining,  for  that 
most  cold  and  heartless  scoundrel. 

It  is  a touching  and  cruel  thing  to  see  them  to- 
gether, and  to  see  the  humble  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  the  br<ave  sailor,  in  his  worn  clothes  so 
carefully  brushed  : the  perspiration  pouring  down 
his  furrowed  checks  from  unremunerated  toil ; his 
anxious  glance  to  catch  the  eye  of  his  patron,  as 
that  estimable  creature  sits  in  state,  in  his  gold 
chain,  upon  an  easy  chair  in  his  country  house. 
It  move.s  one’s  very  heart  to  see  the  sailor,  so 
willing  and  earnest,  so  untiring  and  contented, 
under  a rod  of  iron. 

O Captain  Jorgey,  good,  honest,  noble-hearted 
sailor!  Little  dost  thou  dream  how  infinitely 
better  and  greater  thou  art,  in  the  eyes  of  Him 
who  sees  all  things,  than  the  bedizened  rogue 
who  his  robl>ed  thee.  Little  dost  thou  think 
how  the  hands  of  many  honest  men  would  be 
stretched  out  to  grasp  those  shy,  awkward  fists 
of  yours,  who  would  not  deign  to  touch  the  white 
and  jeweled  fingers  of  that  amazing  scamp  for  an 
earldom.  Little  does  thy  modest  fancy  picture 
what  bright  kind  eyes  of  noble  women  would 


smile  on  you,  which  would  tom  with  mfimte 
disgust  from  him. 

Thine  is  a true  story,  Captain  Jorgey.  Let  it 
ingraft  in  our  hearts,  a deeper  contempt  for  ill- 
gotten  riches,  and  a profounder  respect  for  fiiith 
and  honesty.  I do  not  envy  the  man  who,  if  he 
had  to  choose,  would  not  immeasurably  rather  be 
the  dupe  than  the  duper.  Strait  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  by  which  thou  travelest,  gen- 
tle Captain ; but  it  will  conduct  thee  to  thy  hi^ 
reward ! 


A GLIMPSE  OF  ARMENIA.* 

The  Hoff.  Robkrt  Curzok,  wlmse  “Visit  to 
the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant  was  less  gen- 
erally read  in  this  country  than  it  deserved  to 
have  been,  has  given  us  in  this  lively  work  s 
glimpse  of  life  in  a country  of  which  little  has  of 
late  years  been  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
This  region — the  second  cradle  of  the  human 
race — has  for  centuries  fonned  a sort  of  “ de- 
batable land”  on  the  borders  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  The  wild  Koords  who  owned  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan,  have  made  it  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  to  make  a foray  upon  a Persian  village, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  con- 
sidered it  an  action  deserving  of  paradise  to  pay 
the  same  amiable  attention  to  a Turkish  village  ; 
while  both  parties  kept  vigilant  watch  to  plunder 
any  unfortunate  caravan  of  merchants  who  might 
have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  avalanches 
and  snow-drifts  which  block  up  the  lonely  moun- 
tain paths.  The  two  governments  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  net  results  of  this  sys- 
tematic robbery  were  any  thing  but  profitable  to 
either  party,  and  requested  the  assistance  of 
England  and  Russia  to  aid  them  in  establishing 
a definite  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
Commissioners  from  the  four  governments,  each 
attended  by  a numerous  suite,  were  in  1842  sent 
to  Erzeroom,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Curzon,  who  was  at  that  time 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
British  Embassador  at  Constantinople,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
England.  After  spending  a year  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties,  our  author  was  prostrated  by  an 
illness  so  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
country.  The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
continued  their  duties  fur  the  ensuing  four  years, 
when  a treaty  was  signed  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  Turkey  and  Persia.  But.  as  the  geog^ 
raphy  of  the  country  was  wholly  unsettled, 
another  Commission  was  appointed  to  define  by 
actual  survey  the  location  of  the  places  enumer- 
ated in  this  treaty.  The  labors  of  this  Commis- 
sion lasted  until  September,  1862.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Colonel  Williams,  the  English  Com- 
missioner, is  about  to  publish  an  account  of  their 
protracted  labors.  In  tho  meanwhile  Mr.  Curzon 
furnishes  the  latest  accounts  which  have  been 
made  public  respecting  this  interesting  region, 

* Armenia : A Year  at  Erzeroom  and  on  the  Frontiers 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  By  the  IIou.  Kobebt 
Curzon.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  (Snudievo,  Price  $1  00.  JuMi  ready  . y 
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in  one  of  the  most  readable  1)00)18  of  traTel  which 
have  reoently  been  published. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Constantinople  up 
the  Fena  Kara  Degnij: — “the  Bad  Black  Sea” 
— as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  with  very  good 
reason,  since  of  the  thousands  of  their  vessels 
which  navigate  it,  full  half,  it  is  said,  are  annually 
wrecked,  as  a matter  of  course.  Arriving  at 
Trebizond,  they  liad  an  interview  with  the  Pasha. 
This  interesting  individual  is  thus  described  : — 

“ \Vc  scrambled  up  a large,  dark,  crazy  wooden 
stair,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  a curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  we  were  ushered  into  a large,  lofty 
room,  where  we  beheld  the  Pasha  seated  on  the 
divan,  under  a range  of  windows,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  selambk,  or  hall  of  reception.  Then 
commenced  the  regular  exercise  of  formal  civili- 
ties, bowB,  and  inquiries  after  each  other's  health, 
carried  on  in  a thorough  mechanical  manner, 
neither  party  even  pretending  to  look  as  if  he 
meant  any  thing  he  said.  We  smoked  pipes, 
and  drank  culfee,  and  made  a little  bow  to  the 
Pasha  afterward  in  the  most  orthodox  way,  till 
we  were  bored  and  tired,  and  wished  it  was  time 
to  come  away  ; but  this  sort  of  visit  is  a serious 
affidr,  and  I don’t  know  how  long  we  sat  there, 
with  the  crowd  of  kawasses  and  chiboukgis 
staring  at  us  steadily  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall. 

“ What  the  Pasha  looked  like,  and  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  out, 
seeing  that  to  the  outward  eye  he  presented  the 
appearance  of  a large  green  bundle,  with  a red 
fez  at  the  top,  for  he  was  enveloped  in  a great 
furred  cloak  ; he  seemed  to  have  dark  eyes,  like 
every  body  else  in  this  country,  and  a long  nose 
and  a black  beard,  whereof  the  conhnes  or  limits 
were  noMo  be  ascartained,  as  I could  not  readily 
distinguish  what  was  beard  and  what  was  fur. 
Every  now  and  then  his  Excellency  snuftled,  as 
if  he  had  got  a cold,  but  1 think  it  was  only  a 
trick  ; however,  when  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to 
speak,  the  depth  and  hollow  sound  was  very 
remarkable.  I have  heard  several  Turks  speak 
in  this  way,  which  I believe  they  consider  digni- 
fied, and  imagine  tliat  it  is  done  in  imitation  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  wlio,  whether  it  was  his  natu- 
ral voice  or  not,  always  spoke  as  if  his  voice 
came  out  of  his  stomach  instead  of  his  mouth. 
Abdallah  Pasha  paid  us  his  compliments  in  this 
awful  tone,  and,  till  1 got  a little  used  to  it,  I 
wondered  out.  of  what  particular  part  of  the  heap 
of  fur,  cloth,  dec.,  this  thorough-bass  proceeded. 

I found,  to  my  great  admiration,  that  the  Pasha 
Icnew  my  name,  and  almost  as  much  of  my  own 
lustory  as  I did  myself;  where  he  had  gained 
his  very  important  information  I know  not,  but 
an  interest  so  unusual  in  any  thing  relating  to 
another  person  induced  me  to  make  inquiries 
about  him,  and  1 found  he  was  not  only  a man 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  wealth,  possessing 
villages,  square  miles,  and  acres  innumerable,  but 
he  was  a philosopher  ; if  not  a writer,  he  was  a 
reader  of  books,  particularly  works  on  medicine. 
This  was  his  great  hobby.  In  the  way  of  gov- 
ernment he  seemed  to  be  a most  patriarchal  sort 
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of  king  : he  had  no  army  or  soldiers  ; 

fifteen  or  sixteen  caw  asses  were  all  the  guards 
that  he  supported.  He  smoked  the  pipe  of  tran- 
quillity on  the  carpet  of  prudence,  and  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Trebizond  slumbered  on  in  the  sun  ; the 
houses  tumbled  down  occasionally,  and  people 
repaired  them  never  ; the  secretary  of  state  wrote 
to  the  Porte  two  or  three  times  a year,  to  say 
that  nothing  particular  had  happened.  The  only 
thing  I wondered  at  was,  how  the  tribute  was 
exacted,  for  transmitted  it  must  be  regularly  to 
Constantinople.  Rayahs  must  be  sc^ueezed : 
they  were  created,  like  oranges,  for  that  purpose  ; 
but,  some  how  or  other,  Abdallah  Pasha  seems 
to  have  carried  on  the  process  quietly,  and  the 
multitudes  under  his  rule  dozed  on  from  year  to 
! year.  That  was  ail  very  well  for  those  at  a dis- 
tance, but  his  immediate  attendants  suifered 
occasionally  from  the  philosophical  inquiries  of 
their  master^  He  thought  of  nothing  but  physic, 
and  whenever  he  could  catch  a Piedmontese 
doctor  he  would  buy  any  quantity^  of  medicine 
from  him,  and  talk  learnedly  on  medical  subjects 
as  long  as  the  doctor  could  stand  it.  As  nobody 
ever  tells  the  truth  in  these  parts,  the  Pasha 
never  believed  what  the  doctor  told  him,  and 
usually  satisfied  his  mind  by  experiments  tn  cor- 
pore  TtUf  many  of  which,  when  the  accounts 
were  related  to  me,  made  me  cry  with  laughter.'* 

From  Trebizond  they  set  out  through  the 
mountains  to  Erzerooiu,  over  some  of  the  most 
infamous  roads,  or  rather  }>aths,  that  ever  tried 
the  patience  of  man  or  beast.  The  capital  is 
situated  on  an  extensive  plain  lying  some  seven 
or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow*.  The  population  is 
stated  to  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand, 
though  Mr.  Gurzon  thinks  that  this  is  an  over- 
estimate. Outside  the  suburbs  is  an  immense 
ditch,  dug  as  a protection  against  the  Russian 
invaders.  The  science  of  engineering  must  be 
al  a somewhat  low  ebb  in  Armenia,  if  this  work 
is  to  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  its  produc- 
tions. It  was  made  without  any  walls  or  breast- 
works, and  the  sides  were  so  sloping  that  it  did 
not  stay  the  progress  of  the  enemy  for  a moment ; 
they  marched  down  one  side  and  up  the  other 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

It  was  winter,  and  the  aspect  of  the  town  was 
striking  enough,  though  far  from  agreeable. 

“ ‘ Lord,  to  see  I’  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say, 

“ what  a place  this  is  at  Erzeroom  ! I have  nev  er 
seen  or  heard  of  any  thing  the  least  like  it.  It 
is  totally  and  entirely  difterent  from  any  thing  I 
ever  ^aw  before.  . As  the  whole  view,  whichever 
way  one  looked,  was  wrapped  in  intemunable 
snow,  we  bad  not  at  first  any  very  distinct  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground  that  tliere  might  be 
underneath  ; the  tops  of  the  houses  being  flat, 
the  snow-covered  city  did  not  resemble  any  other 
town,  but  appeared  more  like  a great  rabbit- 
warren  ; many  of  the  houses  being  wholly  or 
partly  subterranean,  the  doors  looked  like  bur- 
rows. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Consulate 
(very  comlbrtable  within,  from  the  excellent  ar- 
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rangementa  of  Mr.  Brant)  there  were  several 
Large  heaps  and  mounds  of  earth,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  the  uninitiated  to  discriminate  cor* 
rectly  as  to  which  was  a house  and  which  was  a 
heap  of  soil  or  stones.  Streets,  glass  windows, 
green  doors  with  brass  knockers,  areas,  and 
chimney-pots,  w'ere  things  only  known  from  the 
accounts  of  travelers  iVoin  llm  distant  regions 
where  such  things  are  used.  Very  few  people 
were  about,  the  bulk  of  the  population  hiber- 
nating at  this  time  of  the  year  in  their  strange 
holes  and  burrows.  Tiio  bright  colors  of  the 
Oriental  dresses  looked  to  my  eye  strangely  out 
of  place  in  the  cold  dirty  snow  ; scarlet  robes, 
jackets  eiiibroidered  with  gold,  brilliant  green 
and  white  costumes,  were  associated  in  my  mind 
with  a hot  sun,  a dry  climate,  and  fine  weather. 
A bright  sky  there  was,  with  the  sun  shining 
away  as  if  it  was  ail  right,  but  bis  rays  gave  no 
heat,  and  only  put  your  eyes  out  with  its  glare 
upon  the  s!io\v.  This  glare  has  an  extraordinary 
eiiect,  sometimes  bringing  on  a blindness  called 
snow-idindness,  and  raising  bUsters  on  the  face 
precisely  like  those  wliich  are  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  extreme  heat.  Another  inconvenience 
has  an  absurd  elfect : tlie  breath,  out  of  doors, 
congeals  upon  the  mustaches  and  beard,  and 
speedily  produces  icicles,  which  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  opening  the  mouth.  My  mustaches 
were  converted  each  day  into  two  sharp  icicles, 
and  if  any  thing  came  against  them  it  hurl  hor- 
ribly ; and  those  who  wore  long  beards  were 
oflen  obliged  to  commence  the  series  of  Turkish 
civilities  in  dumb  show ; their  faces  being  fixtures 
for  the  time,  they  were  not  able  to  speak  till 
their  beards  thawed.  A curious  phenomenon 
might  also  be  observed  upon  the  door  of  one  of 
the  subteiTancan  stables  being  opened,  when, 
although  the  day  was  clear  and  fine  without,  the 
Warm  air  within  immediately  congealed  into  a 
little  fall  of  snew  ; this  might  be  seen  in  great 
perfection  every  morning  on  the  first  opening  of 
the  outer  door,  when  the  house  was  warm  from 
its  having  been  shut  up  all  night.” 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  settle  the  geographical  boundaries 
between  Turkey  and  Persia,  through  this  pleasant 
country  where  every  body  felt  it  to  be  a religious 
duty  to  shoot  every  body  else,  unless  indeed  he 
could  get  near  enough  to  run  him  through  with 
his  long  spear,  or  knock  him  on  the  head  with  a 
mace ; which  latter  methods  were  preferable, 
since  they  involved  no  expense  for  powder  and 
lead.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  local  informa- 
tion many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  wild  tribes  were 
brought  before  the  Commissioners,  who  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  original  characters. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  in- 
terviews : 

**  I was  introduced  to  three  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque people  I have  ever  seen.  The  first  was 
Osman  Pasha,  late  Governor  of  Zohab ; the  sec- 
ond, Sheikh  Thamir,  whose  horse  I had  been 
looking  at  outside ; the  third  was  yclept  Abdel 
Kader  EfTendi,  chief  secretary  to  the  Gh>vem* 
ment  of  Bussorah.  These  persons  were  dressed 


in  fiowing  robes  of  various  colors  ; they  had  long 
beards,  and  enormous  turbans  of  (Cashmere  shawl 
All  three  were  remarkably  ugly,  strangc-looking 
men,  and  I can  not  describe  to  you  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  their  clothes  were  put  on,  and  the 
wild  and  almost  magnificent  appearance  they 
presented.  There  were,  beside.s  these  and  our- 
selves, B Pasha  and  four  other  genUemen, 

in  the  modem  Turkish  dress.  Thf  three  Com- 
missioners and  their  two  dragoinaus  sat  on  the 
divan  under  the  window,  all,  except  myself,  with 
their  legs  sticking  out,  like  people  waiting  for  an 
operation  in  a hospital.  Lnveri  Eirendi  sat  on  a 
cushion  on  the  floor,  in  the  right-hand  comer, 
and  the  others  were  ranged  on  tiie  two  sides  of 
the  room.  As  we  were  fourteen  people,  on  a 
sudden  fourteen  servants  ruslied  into  ihe  room 
with  pipes ; then  one  brought  coirce  on  a tray, 
the  brocade  covering  of  which  was  thrown  over 
his  left  shoulder  ; and  tlien  came  a man  bringing 
to  each  of  us  a cup,  well  frothed  up,  and  in  a 
zarf,  or  outer  cup,  of  a diiiereiit  kind,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented. Enveri  Etfendi  and  the  three  Commis- 
sioners had  cups  of  enameled  gold,  the  rest  of 
the  Pashas,  etc.,  of  silver.  When  this  ceremony 
was  concluded,  the  door  was  shut,  the  servants 
disappeared,  a curtain  was  drawn  across  the  door, 
and  two  chaoushes,  with  muskets,  put  to  guard 
it  outside.  Then  Enveri  Etfendi  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and,  after  swinging  himself  about,  and 
grunting  two  or  three  times,  he  told  us  that  the 
gentlemen  in  the  turbans  had  brought  up  a num- 
ber of  old  firmans,  teskeres,  and  oilier  papers  re- 
lating to  the  lands  between  Zohab  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf ; that  he  had  examined  tliem,  and  that 
now  he  begged  the  Commissioners  to  put  any 
questions  they  chose  to  the  wortliies  before  them 
respecting  the  lands,  etc. 

“ Then  we  all  looked  at  each  other  for  a little 
time,  then  they  all  looked  at  luc.  Then  1 took 
up  my  parable,  and  desired  the  dragoman  to  ask 
Osman  Pasha  who  he  was.  am  Osman  Pasha,’ 
said  he  ; ‘ and  I and  my  family  have  been  sover- 
eigns (or  hereditary  governors  rather)  of  Zohab 
for  seven  generations.*  Having  asked  him  a 
great  many  questions,  and  written  down  his  an- 
swers, which  made  him  somewhat  nervous,  I 
turned  to  Sheikh  Thamir.  ‘ What  is  your  for- 
tunate namel’  said  I,  upon  which  Slieikh  Thamir 
opened  his  eyes,  then  he  opened  his  mouth,  then 
he  looked  at  Abdel  Kader,  then  he  shut  his  mouth 
again,  and  said  nothing.  So  I asked  him  again 
who  he  had  the  honor  to  bo.  Upon  this,  Abdel 
Kader,  who  appeared  to  be  liis  mentor  or  adviser, 
came  and  sat  down  by  him,  and  said,  * He  is 
Sheikh  Thamir.’  Sheikh  Thamir  upon  this 
shouted  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ‘ Yes  j lam 
Sheikh  Thamir,  the  son  of  Gashban,  who  was 
the  son  of  Osman,  who  was  the  son  of — ’ * Thank 
you,’  I said,  • I only  wanted  to  know  from  your 
own  lips  who  you  were,  but  am  not  particular  as 
to  the  names  of  all  your  respected  ancestors.* 
However,  Sheikh  Thamir  was  not  to  be  stopped 
in  that  way  when  he  had  once  begun,  so  he 
shouted  out  a long  striiog  of  names,  and  when  ho 
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got  to  the  end  he  said  he  was  Sheikh  of  the 
Sheikhs  of  the  great  tribe  of  Chaab,  and  com- 
mander of  the  district  of  Ghoban,  which  his  an- 
cestors had  held  before  him  for  one  or  two  hun- 
dred years — or  more,  or  less,  as  I pleased.  In 
answer  to  otlier  questions,  which  Abdel  Kader 
always  accompanied  with  his  own  notes  and 
coninacntarit>,  he  said,  * I have  no  papers;  we 
do  not  understand  such  thing^.  What  do  I 
know  ? 1 am  an  old  man.  I am  forty-five  years 

of  age  ; let  me  alone.*  In  course  of  time  I did 
let  him  alone,  and  a difficult  thing  it  was  to  draw 
out  any  iiifonnation  from  this  wild  desert  chief. 
Every  now  and  tlien  somebody  else  put  in  a word. 
At  about  four  o'clock  the  meeting  broke  up.  We 
returned  home  and  dined,  and  in  the  evening 
went  out  riding.  When  the  moon  rose,  I went 
away,  a man  carrying  a meshaleh,  a thing  like  a 
beacon,  on  the  top  of  a pole,  with  old  cotton 
dipped  in  pilch  burning  in  it ; it  is  the  best  light 
there  is  for  out-of  duors,  as  it  never  blows  out, 
and  gives  much  more  light  than  any  torches  or 
lanterns.’* 

While  at  Erzen  om  a judicial  case  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  which  will 
ilhistrate  the  v.  iid  mode  in  which  justice  is  ad- 
ministered ill  these  regions.  The  following  is 
the  statement  of  the  affair,  as  drawn  up  for  their 
intcr>'entio;i ; 

“ A merchant,  named  Mehemed^  brought  his 
meri'handisc  to  the  Khan  Ghenge  Aga  Khan, 
where  he  slept.  Two  soldiers  slept  near  him. 
In  the  morning  his  goods  were  gone  ; he  accused 
the  soldiers  (who  were  the  only  people  who  had 
been  near  him)  of  the  robbery  ; they  denied  it, 
and  were  lot  olf  by  the  judge  at  the  mckerome, 
before  whom  they  had  ^cn  taken.  A Turkish 
woman,  named  Zeilha,  saw  the  two  soldiers  bury 
something,  upon  which  she  told  the  merchant 
that  his  goods  were  buried  at  such  a place  by 
the  soldiers.  He  went  there,  and  found  half  the 
goods  ; the  soldiers,  therefore,  wera  again  taken 
up,  when  they  confessed  to  the  theft  of  half  the 
goods,  but  said  that  the  oia  bashit  or  chamberlain 


of  an  inn,  an  Annenian,  named  Ailin,  had  taken 
the  other  half.  Aitin  was  accordingly  taken  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  Kiaya  ; the  Pasha  ordered 
him  to  he  tortured,  on  his  declaring  himself  ig- 
norant of  the  theft.  A (tus  (metal  drinking-cup) 
of  hot  brass  was  put  upon  his  head  ; afterward  a 
cord  was  tied  round  bis  head,  two  sheep’s  knuckle- 
bones were  placed  upon  his  temples,  and  the  cord 
tightened  till  his  eyes  nearly  came  out.  As  be 
would  not  confess,  his  front  teeth  were  then 
drawn  one  at  a time ; pieces  of  cane  were  mn 
up  under  his  toe-nails  and  his  finger-nails.  Va- 
rious tortures  have  been  inflicted  on  him  in  this 
way  for  the  last  twelve  days,  and  be  is  now  hung 
up  by  the  hands,  in  the  prison  of  the  Seraskier, 
where  he  will  he  kept  and  tormented  till  he  con- 
fesses or  dies.  This  is  the  deposition  of  his  wile 
Mariam,  who  begs  me  to  interpose  to  save  her 
husband,  who,  she  declares,  slept  at  home,  and 
not  in  the  khan,  on  the  night  when  the  rohbeiy 
took  place.** 

Though  the  Commissioners  had  proper^  no 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  Um 
community,  they  made  such  strong  represents- 
tions  to  the  Pasha  on  the  subject,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inflicting  torture  for  the  sake  of  extracting 
a confession  of  guilt  from  an  accused  person  was 
ordered  to  be  abolished.  If  tlie  Pasha's  account 
of  the  morals  of  his  Koordish  subjects  may  be  re- 
lied upon,  there  was  at  all  events  little  danger 
that  a confession  should  ever  he  extorted  from  an 
innocent  person.  “ There  arc  so  few  who  do  not 
deserve  punishment,**  said  he,  **that  if  you  see 
two  persons  you  may  he  sure  that  one  has  stolen 
something.**  Hanging  is  a fiequent  mode  of 
punishment.  An  execution  once  took  place  di- 
rectly under  our  author’s  window.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  operation  : 

**  What  we  called  at  school  a cat-gallows  was 
erected  close  to  a bridge  over  the  little  stream 
which  ran  down  the  horse-market,  between  ray 
house  and  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  the  citadd. 
The  culprit  stood  under  this;  the  cross-beam 
was  not  two  feet  above  hia  head ; a kawass,  hav- 
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ing  tied  a rope  to  one  end  of  the  beam,  passed  a 
slip-knot  round  the  neck  of  the  Koord,  a young 
and  very  handsome  man,  with  long  black  hair ; 
he  then  drew  the  rope  over  the  other  end  of  the  i 
beam,  and  pulled  away  till  the  poor  man's  feet 
were  just  oti*  the  ground,  when  he  tied  the  rope 
in  a knot,  leaving  the  dead  body  hanging,  sup- 
ported by  two  ropes  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V. 
Hardly  any  one  was  looking  on,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  body  was  taken  down  and  buried.” 

In  the  citadel  there  used  to  be  a clock,  fomous 
through  all  the  mountains,  although  it  had  not 
gone”  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  in  course  of  time  a Pasha 
of  a philosophical  turn  was  sent  thither,  who  took 
it  into  his  head  that  a clock  was  actually  intend- 
ed to  keep  time  in  some  sort  or  other ; but  there 
was  not  in  the  whole  country  a person  capable 
of  putting  the  antiquated  machine  in  motion. 
The  Pasha  supposed  that,  as  the  clock  was  of 
Frank  manufacture,  every  Frank  Was  a clock- 
maker.  Now  the  only  infidels  who  were  wont 
to  resort  to  that  country  were  hakims  or  doctors, 
with  marvelous  pills  and  powders,  wananted  to 
cure  all  the  ills  which  afflicted  the  true  believers. 
Whenever  one  of  these  made  his  appearance,  the 
Pasha  would  very  politely  request  him  to  put  the 
time-piece  in  running  order.  It  was  quite  in 
vain  for  the  poor  pill-vendor  to  protest  that  this 
was  out  of  his  line  of  business,  and  quite  beyond 
his  power.  The  Pasha  would  assure  him  that  a 
man  who  pretended  to  cure  the  illnesses  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  ought  certainly  to  be 
able  to  administer  to  the  clock ; concluding  with 
ordering  his  guards  to  take  the  unbelieving  dog 
up  into  the  tower,  and,  in  case  he  would  not  cure 
the  clock,  to  thrust  him  down  in^o  the  dungeons 
below. 

“ Having  often,”  says  Mr.  Curzon,  “ heard  this 
story  of  the  good  old  times,  I one  day  proceeded 
to  the  citadel  to  see  the  tower  where  the  clock 
had  been,  and  to  examine  the  dungeon,  where  I 
should  have  been  sent  if  I had  arrived  at  Erze- 
room  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  This  dungeon 
really  was  a dungeon;  any  thing  so  terrible  as 
an  abode  for  a human  being  I never  saw  before. 
The  pozzi  at  Venice  were  rather  pleasant  and 
agreeable  places  of  retirement,  compared  with 
the  abode  of  many  a poor  Frank,  in  whose  edu- 
cation the  art  and  cr^  of  clockology  had  been 
unfortunately  omitted. 

**  At  the  foot  of  that  which  had  been  the  clock- 
tower  was  a range  of  small  low  rooms,  of  which 
two  were  particularly  belonging  to  the  prison: 
the  outer  room  of  the  two  was  larger  than  the 
other ; this  was  appropriated  to  the  guards,  who 
kept  watch  and  ward,  and  who  fed,  or  did  not 
fe^,  the  wretched  prisoners  under  their  care. 
The  inner  room  was  small  and  low,  and  had  one 
window,  through  which  the  light  and  air  had  to 
struggle  with  the  opposition  of  heavy  crossed  and 
re-crossed  iron  bars.  The  window  looked  into 
the  castle-yard,  but  the  room  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  hardly  see  my  way. 

“ ‘ A horrible  place  for  the  poor  prisoners,’ 
said  I to  my  guides ; * little  chance  of  their  es- 


cape from  these  thick  walls  and  heavy  bars,  and 
low  strong  roof;  they  must  have  been  saic 
enough  here.’ 

I * O Efflendim,’  said  the  kawasses,  ‘ this  is 
not  the  prison.  Here  is  the  prison,  at  your  feet 
down  below.’ 

“ ‘ Where  1*  said  I. 

“ *Look  down,*  they  replied,  ‘on  the  middle 
of  the  floor ; there  is  the  entrance ; you  can  not 
see  the  dungeon  itself,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  a little 
dark.’- 

. ^ In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  dismal  cell 
was  a heavy  wrought-iron  grating,  square,  made 
of  great  bars,  about  six  ^ches  apart,  seemingly 
of  enormous  weight,  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
fastened  down  with  two  or  three  huge  rusty  pad- 
locks on  one  side  and  some  lumbering  old  hinges 
on  the  other.  This  iron  grate  was  opened  and 
raised,  for  my  special  edification,  and  there  ap- 
peared under  it  the  mouth  of  a narrow  well  cut 
in  the  rock,  perhaps  two  feet  and  a half  in  diam- 
eter, which  sank  down  into  the  darkness  far  be- 
low. ‘ Now,*  said  my  informants,  ‘ if  you  stand 
on  this  side,  and  look  steadily  till  your  eye  is  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom,  you  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish something  white  a good  way  down ; 
that  is  a square  stone,  like  a table,  in  the  middle 
of  the  vault,  upon  which  the  jailers  let  down 
the  provisions  for  the  prisoners,  as  they  can  see 
on  that  stone  when  the  things  arrive  at  the  bot- 
tom.’ ” 

All  winter  long — and  winter  lasts  there  six  pr 
eight  months — the  snow  lies  deep  in  Erzcrooin, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  with  their  cattle  in  their 
dwellings,  which  become  like  so  many  burrows. 
At  length  spring  approaches,  and  the  population 
begins  to  revive ; the  women  and  children  creep 
out  to  take  a blink  at  the  sun ; sleepy  cows 
emerge  from  their  subterranean  stalls,  and  stare 
wildly  about ; and  in  due  course  of  time  the  la- 
bors of  summer  commence.  Among  the  earliest 
and  most  important  of  these,  is  making  Uzek. 
What  tezek  is,  and  how  it  is  prepared,  we  must 
let  our  author  describe : 

“ At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  the 
whole  city  of  Erzeroom  is  engaged,  even  to  des- 
peration, in  making  tezek ; you  bear,  smell,  and 
see  nothing  else.  How  are  you  off  for  tezt'k? 
In  short,  no  one  cares  for  any  thing  except  Icz- 
ek,  and  he  who  has  most  tezek  is  the  great- 
est man,  and  he  who  has  but  little  teze  k is 
naught — no  one  cares  for  him,  or  indeed  for 
any  thing  else  except  the  one  abeorbing  topic  of 
tezek. 

“The  cows,  and  bulls,  and  oxen,  bavmg  re- 
appeared on  upper  earth,  the  Augean  stable  is 
cleared  out.  Tezek,  the  only  fuel  of  Erzeroom, 
consists  of  the  production  into  which  the  said 
oxen  have  converted  their  food  for  many  months ; 
it  is  trodden  down  hard,  and  is  dug  out  by  zeal- 
ous Armenians,  and  brought  exullingly  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses ; it  is  mixed  with  a good  deal 
of  the  chopped  straw,  with  which  hoTses,  and 
oxen,  and  sheep  are  fed ; while  in  the  subtci^ 
rancan  stables,  more  chopped  straw  is  added, 
mixed  with  water,  and,  except  the  higher  class 
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of  grandees,  such  as  the  Pasha,  the  Commander- 
in*Chief,  and  the  author,  all  true  men  were  em- 
ployed on  thf3  tops  of  their  houses,  treading  the 
chopped  straw  into  the  tezek  with  their  naked 
feet ; their  full  Turkish  trowsers  being  pulled  up 
and  lied  with  a belt  round  their  waists.  With 
a stick  to  lean  upon,  they  fire  there  all  day,  trot- 
ting about,  up  to  the  knees  in  tezek,  shouting 
to  each  other;  Mohammed  bringing  some  more 
water  to  pour  upon  it ; Hassan  staggering  up  the 
ladder  witti  more  tezek  of  the  genuine  unadul- 
terated kind  from  the  recesses  of  the  stable ; 
Bekir  with  a great  basket  of  chopped  straw ; and 
then  all  set  to  with  a w^l,  and  tread  steadily  for 
an  hour  or  two,  as  sailors  do  round  a capstan, 
for  tlic  dear  life ; and  when  they  get  very  hot, 
they  wipe  their  brow  with  a tezeky  sleeve,  and 
their  sbevc  with  a fold  of  a tezeky  trowser,  so 
that  they  become  altogether  tezekious  before  the 
sun  sets  upon  their  labors,  and  vails  his  nose,  if 
not  his  eyes,  under  the  clouds  which  hang  over 
the  etenial  snows  in  the  dreaded  passes  of  the 
mountains  of  Hoshabounar.  The  tezek  being 
trodden  into  a stifl'  clayey  state,  about  six  or 
seven  ipche.i  thick,  is  left  alone  for  a day  or  two 
to  dry  ; amateurs,  however,  scrambling  up  to  the 
top  ol‘  the  house  to  see  liow  it  is  going  on,  to 
pick  a bit  olf  and  look  at  it  cunningly  and  smell 
it,  to  find  whether  it  has  the  true  flavor.  There 
are  Armenians  who  are  knowing  in  tezek,  who 
understand  tho  thing;  and  over  a remarkably 
good  batch  a knot  of  the  fancy  will  sit  on  little 
stools,  ai:d  smoke  their  pipes,  and  dbcuss  the 
question  scientifically;  telling  tales  of  former  cel- 
ebrated heaps,  a!id  of  Hadji  such  a one,  who  was 
famous  in  that  line,  and  of  one  Bokchi  Bashi, 
who  had  an  astonishing  talent  in  the  preparation 
of  inimitable  tezek. 

W hcMi  it  is  ail  ready,  it  is  dug  out  in  square* 
blocks  and  carried  down  the  ladders  again  care- 
fully in  open  baskets,  and  piled  up  in  the  inner 
treasuries  heIow%  and  stored  for  the  fuel  of  the 
future  winter.  It  is  better  for  being  old;  when 
it  reseinhh'.s  peat  turf.  It  gets  somewhat  dusty 
in  a \ear  or  so,  and  then  rivals  that  sort  of  snulF 
calletl  Irish  blickguard  in  its  capacity  for  making 
you  sneeze,  if  you  venture  to  move  a clod  of  it 
to  put  upon  tlie  fire;  it  then  bums  clear  and 
clean,  witliout  dame,  and  is  very  hot ; but  when 
more  fresh — though  that  is  not  the  word — more 
new,  I may  say — it  produces  a thick  stifling 
smoke,  very'  odoriferous,  and  not  generally  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  do  not  love  tezek  for 
itself,  cr  who  are  not  at  that  time  manceuvring 
to  make  you  purchase  an  astounding  bargain  of 
tho  precious  fuel  of  their  own  particular  fiianu- 
fecture.” 

Tezt  k,  we  are  told,  is  of  various  qualities. 
That  of  sheep  and  goats  is  most  prized,  as  it 
burns  w'ithont  leaving  any  ashes;  next  in  esti- 
mation 19  that  of  oxen  and  cows.  That  of  horses 
and  donkeys  is  by  mos^  people  considerexl  ob- 
jectionable from  the  amount  of  smoke  which  it 
produces.  The  fashionable  world  at  Erzcrooni, 
as  in  other  places,  however,  is  apt  to  take  fan- 
cies ; and  during  Mr.  Ourzonb  stay  there  the 


tezek  of  oxen,  with  the  slightest  possible  flavor 
of  donkey,  was  voted  to  be  decidedly  the  most 
genteel  fuel. 

THE  INFANT  HEIR.  - 

ONE  cold  winter  night,  when  the  wind  swept 
furiously  down  Broadway,  and  the  mercuTy 
was  somewhere  below  zero,  when  the  stars  were 
shining  in  that  splendid  brilliancy  which  they 
never  have  except  in  such  December  nightfc,  ar.d 
the  blaze  of  fires  shone  through  the  windows  with 
the  cheerful  glow  that  they  never  have  at  otlier 
times  than  just  such  nights  as  that,  my  friend 
Mr.  Stanton  had  seated  himself,  after  dinner,  in 
his  library,  with  a book  and  a cigar,  and  w as  pre- 
paring to  pass  an  evening  in  luxurious  quiet,  when 
a servant  announced  a visitor. 

“If  you  please,  Mr.  Stanton,*’  said  Stephen, 
“ I didn’t  know  if  it  was  right  to  show  her  in  or 
not.  She  speaks  like  a l.ndy,  if  she  is  dressed 
poor,  and  I believe  she  is  a lady  for  all  her 
clothes.” 

Trust  an  old  family  servant  at  ar.y  time  to  re- 
cognize, by  a sort  of  instinct,  tlic  gentleman  or 
lady  in  any  garb.  Stephen  was  as  correct  as 
usual,  though  the  person  who  entered  was  clad 
j in  the  thinnest  of  summer  dresses,  w ith  a miser- 
able shawl  around  her  neck,  that  did  not  half 
conceal  or  cover  the  outlines  of  a fonii  that  cer- 
tainly gave  evidence  of  having  been  graceful  and 
beautiful  when  rounde<i  and  full.  She  w as  young, 
too,  not  more  than  twenty-five  ; and  as  she  came 
into  the  rays  of  the  half-shaded  light,  she  ap- 
peared to  have  been  remarkably  beautiful,  though 
her  beauty  was  now  more  like  a ruin,  or  a mem- 
ory, for  her  face  was  thin, ^ her  eye  roving  and 
wild,  her  hair  drawn  back  in  masses  without  ar- 
rangement, and  her  whole  appearance  that  of 
abject  poverty  and  sufTeririg  want. 

But  she  advanced  as  if  she  were  accustomed 
to  the  tread  of  soft  carpets,  and  her  grace  and 
ease  took  Mr.  Stanton  by  surprise  before  she 
spoke,  which  she  did  almost  at  the  instant  of  en- 
tering the  room,  but  in  a broken,  rapid  voice, 
which  was  perfectly  unintelligible.  He  saw  that 
siie  was  nearly  frozen,  and  her  teeth  w ere  chat- 
tering furiously.  Ho  bade  her  approach  the 
Are  and  warm  herself  before  she  tried  to  speak  ; 
but  she  refused  the  invitation  with  a single  ges- 
ture, and  apparently  recovering  the  power  of 
speech,  but  in  a hoarse  voice  and  with  exceed- 
ingly labored  utterance — in  fact,  with  a gasp  at 
every  word,  she  spoke,  so  that  he  could  under- 
stand her  wishes. 

“ I want  medicine  for  my  dying  child.” 

“I  am  not  a physician,  Madam.  You  have 
perhaps  mistaken  the  house.” 

“ You  are  a man.  You  have  money.  I have 
none.  Go  with  me.  See  the  child.  I know'^ 
what  medicine  it  wants,  but  I have  no  money — 
no,  not  a farthing  to  save  it  from  death.” 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  street  beg- 
gars, and  to  have  just  such  applications  as  this ; 
but  there  was  something  that  affected  the  master 
in  her  case^  very  much  as  Stephen  had  been 
moved  to  let  her  in  at  the  door.  It  was  impossi- 
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ble  to  turn  such  an  appiicant  out  of  doors,  and  it 
was  impossiSic  to  sit  quietly  while  she  stood 
looking  wiih  her  imploring  eyes  into  his  face,  as 
if  the  last  particle  of  hope  were  ready  to  disap- 
pear from  thc*in  if  he  should  say  no  to  her  demand. 

“ Where  do  you  live 

“ My  child  is  dying  at  No.  25  — Street.” 

It  was  near.  He  tiirevv  his  cloak  around  him, 
bade  Stephen  follow,  and  walked  rapidly,  but  not 
80  rapidly  as  the  inotlicr,  who  flew  along  the 
streets  almost  as  if  she  wc¥e  carried  by  the  sharp 
cold  howling  wind.  She  stood  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door  of  a brick  house,  which  he  recognized 
as  the  habitation  of  countless  families,  who  lived 
in  masses  on  the  di Tcrerit  floors.  As  he  entered, 
she  flew  up  the  stairs,  and  he  could  see  her  stand- 
ing like  a ghost  at  the  liead  of  the  dark  staircase, 
where  a gleam  of  light  entered  at  the  window,  and 
the  blast  pouiing  in  at  the  broken  panes  fluttered 
her  thin  white  garments.  Up  another  staircase 
she  flew  as  he  reached  the  first  landing,  and  again 
paused  to  await  his  coming,  and  again  led  liim  up 
another  and  the  last  flight,  to  the  door  of  a small 
room  under  the  roof. 

Her  manner  was  so  wild,  and  yet  so  bird-like, 
that  ho  would  have  thought  her  a maniac  but  for 
a seriousness  tliat  pervaded  it,  and  which  im- 
pressed him  with  the  idea  of  a painful  reality  in 
her  suirering  and  poverty-stricken  condition,  and 
he  followed  her  as  we  have  hoard  of  the  hunter 
following  a bird  to  the  place  where  its  mate  or  its 
young  are  caught  in  somo  cruel  snare. 

The  room  which  she  entered  was  small,  low, 
and  dark.  The  only  light  camo  through  a dormer 
window,  which  was  nearly  as  broad  as  the  half 
of  the  room,  and  in  which  a broken  pane  admitted 
the  cold  air  with  keen  force.  But  at  this  eleva- 
tion above  the  streets  of  the  city  the  rays  of  the 
moon  just  on  the  horizon  were  visible,  shining  full 
into  the  dismal  chamber,  and  giving  suflicient 
light  for  persons  to  see  clearly  the  contents  of  the 
chamber,  after  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  the 
passages  and  tlie  staircases. 

A single  stool,  a heap  of  bedding  on  the  floor, 
a small  table  standing  under  the  window,  and  one 
or  two  other  articles,  composed  the  entire  fdmi- 
ture  of  the  room.  But  the  visitor  was  startled  at 
an  apparition  that  met  him  as  he  entered,  and  he 
said  he  should  have  stepped  back  into  the  entry, 
if  Stephen  had  not  been  close  behind  him. 

Tt  wa.s  an  angel  standing  in  the  moonlight. 
Certainly  it  was  an  angel ! A young  slender  girl, 
in  pure  white,  with  golden  hmr  floating  in  masses 
of  curls  down  her  shoulders,  stood  in  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  and  welcomed  her  mother’s  return. 
Her  feet  were  bare.  Her  face  was  white  as  the 
moonlight.  Her  lips  did  not  move,  but  she  smiled. 
The  smile  dispelled  the  idea  that  she  was  of 
supernatural  origin,  for  no  angel  ever  smiled  so 
sadly. 

“ My  child,  why  did  you  not  keep  yourself  cov- 
ered as  I told  you.” 

“ Mother,  Tvldie  cried  for  you,  and  I rose  to 
still  him,  and  he  is  sleeping  again.” 

The  mother  ailvanccd  to  the  bed  that  lay  in  the 
dark  comer,  and  knelt  by  its  side.  He  could  see 
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her  bending  over  it  carefully,  lest  she  should  dis- 
turb the  sleeper,  and  then  he  saw  her  suddenly 
throw  her  arms  around  the  child  and  lift  him  to 
her  breast  and  bow  down  her  ear  to  its  face,  and 
then  with  a cry  of  agony  she  sj)r:mg  out  into  the 
UKKJnlight,  and  held  the  babe  up  in  the  light  of 
the  white  rays  that  could  not  lend  any  new  pal- 
lor to  the  features  of  the  dead  cidM ; and  when 
she  saw  that  the  ills  of  life  for  that  child  were 
ended,  she  sank  with  a moan  of  exhausted  an- 
guish on  the  floor,  and  fainted. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  in  a curious  po.sition.  Accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  almost  all  classes  of  men.  he 
yet  had  no  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing  ; but, 
recollecting  that  he  liad  seen  a grofKTy  store  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  house,  he  sent  Stephen  down 
after  candles  and  brandy.  He  wr.s  hack  hi  an 
instant  with  a lighted  tallow  dip  in  one  hand,  and 
a mug  of  whisky  in  the  other,  the  nnarc.st  aj>- 
proxiination  to  brandy  which  the  preclnot.s  af- 
forded. 

They  directed  the  child  to  rub  this  on  the  head 
and  feet  and  hands  of  her  fainting  mother,  and 
when  she  began  to  give  indications  of  rctnniing 
life,  he  poured  a few  drops  cd  it,  diluted  with 
water,  into  her  mouth.  It  ought  to  have  restor- 
ed her.  It  was  vile  enough  stufl’  to  resuscitate 
a skeleton,  and  he  was  not  surpri  ::.!  when  it 
nearly  choked  her,  and  produced  decid  'd  evidence 
of  returning  consciousness.  This  cflectcd,  he 
dispatched  Stephen  for  his  own  l»ousckeepcr, 
with  instructions  to  bring  focnl  and  ciothing,  and 
while  he  was  gone  some  of  the  ff  inale  inh.'ibit- 
ants  of  adjoining  rooms  entered,  a!i<i  Stanton 
stood  in  the  entry  waiting  his  man’s  nduni,  while 
they  bemoaned  the  dead  cliild  >vhi»'h  lay  in  its 
mother’s  arms  on  the  inisera’olc  bed. 

She  continued  silent,  and  lie  could  j;*‘n*cive 
that  she  shrank  from  the  ap))roa<!h  of  any  ot  the 
intruders,  and  zealously  guar.ied  the  divi-l  child 
from  the  contamination  of  their  tom  hcs.  And 
after  a few  moments,  when  tin  y lound  them- 
selves as  unwelcome  as  ever,  lli<*y  passed  out, 
muttering  as  they  went  that  they  should  tb’.. 
the  pride  of  the  fine  lady  would  liave  been  1 • 
down  by  this  time. 

And  then  through  the  open  d • )!  he  saw  the 
mother  lay  the  dead  child  cn  tho  pillow,  and 
kneel  by  its  side,  and  the  living  dauglitcr,  more 
angel-like  than  befc'e,  knelt  on  the  other  side, 
and  as  the  young  soul  Escaped  from  cartli  to  God, 
and  knelt  at  His  throne,  the  prayers  of  the  mother 
and  sister  came  up  to  Him,  and  He  folded  tho  wan- 
derer in  His  arms,  and  comforted  the  mourners. 

The  mother  arose  and  came  toward  my  friend, 
and  addressed  him  for  the  first  time  al '.c:  leaving 
his  own  house. 

“ You  are  very  kind,  Sir,  and  I owe  you  an 
apology  for  so  little  noticing  it.” 

‘^Maidam,  that  is  suflicient  a})oIogy,”  said  he, 
glancing  toward  the  child. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  he  was  the  sweetest  oaho  God  ever 
gave,  but  he  has  gone  from  bitterness,  from  pov- 
erty, from  pain,  to  rest  and  peace.  I can  not 
grieve.  I could  not  weep.  I do  rejoice  that  my 
child  is  dead.” 
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Have  you  lived  long  in  thia  room  1” 

“ Six  months.  No  more.” 

**  And  this  is  not  your  place.  Pardon  me,  but 
you  have  lived  in  other  scenes.” 

I have.  But  long  ago.” 

**  You  are  in  want — in  poverty.” 

**  No,  Sir — I have  never  begged  until  this  night, 
and  you  will  bear  me  witness  it  was  for  my  child, 
not  for  myself.” 

“ But  you  are  freezing  here.  I shiver  myself 
in  this  cold  garret,  with  my  cloak  around  me. 
But  you  arc  thinly  clad,  and  Uiat  child  yonder 
has  not  clothes  to  cover  her.” 

“Violet,  my  child,  cover  yourself  with  the 
bed  clothes.  Do  not  stand  there  any  longer.” 

“ Here  are  clothes  for  her,  madam,”  said  he, 
as  his  housekeeper  now  entered  with  the  neces- 
saiy  articles.  But  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  persuade  her  to  consent  to  be  an  object  of 
charity,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
could  be  induced  to  eat  the  food  which  Stephen 
had  brought  in  a basket.  But  the  shivering  con- 
dition  of  Violet,  and  the  wistful  eyes  wliich  the 
poor  cliild  cast  at  the  eatables  prevailed,  and  they 
ate  with  the  air  of  starved  persons.  Ho  waited 
only  long  enough  to  give  instructions  to  his  house- 
keeper, and  then  returned  to  his  library  and  his 
book,  and  a fresh  cigar. 

But  the  cigar  would  not  bum  freely,  and  he 
threw  it  away.  The  next  one  disappeared  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  and  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  The  next  one  kept  no  fire.  It 
was  a cheroot  of  the  finest  brand,  but  it  would 
go  out.  And  afler  lighting  it  a half  dozen  times, 
he  threw  it  away  and  gave  up  smoking  and  went 
to  his  bedroom.  But  he  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night,  and  when  he  did  sleep  he  dreamed  un- 
pleasantly. 

Joab  Stanton  (such  was  the  name  his  parents 
bequeathed  to  him,  for  which  he  often  said  he 
would  have  brought  an  action  against  his  father, 
but  that  the  old  man  was  penniless  and  not  worth 
suing),  Joab  Stanton  was  a man  of  deep  feelings 
and  a sensitive  heart.  He  had  been  a laborious 
business  man,  and  had  amassed  a largo  fortune, 
on  which  he  had  retired  at  the  ago  of  fifty,  and 
the  surplus  income  of  which  he  devoted  to  the 
purposes  which  a benevolent  heart  can  always 
find.  But  of  late  he  had  been  given  to  much 
regret  that  he  had  not  married  in  his  younger 
days,  for  he  was  lonesome,  and  his  house  and  his 
heart  were  alike  empty.  Still  he  had  little  hope 
of  filling  either  to  his  satisfaction  with  a wife,  for 
he  knew  that  he  was  not  well  favored  of  counte- 
nance, and  he  judged  well  that  liis  property  might 
prove  a stronger  temptation  than  himself.  And 
now  visions  of  the  happiness  he  would  have  had 
in  seeing  a group  of  children  flitting  through  his 
large  rooms  haunted  him  constantly,  and  it  was 
not  the  face  of  Mrs.  Brandon  that  spoiled  his 
cigars  that  evening,  or  made  them  so  uneven, 
nor  was  it  her  graceful  form,  beautiful  even  in 
poverty,  that  moved  around  his  room  as  he  tried 
to  sleep ; but  it  was  the  fairy  vision  ho  had  seen 
in  the  moonlight,  of  Violet  Brandon  which  pos- 
sessed him,  and  his  determination  was  reaped 


before  he  rang  for  Stephen  in  the  morning  to 
send  Mrs.  Whitman  to  the  breakfasUroom. 

That  good  woman  communicated  the  fact  tkai 
she  had  left  Mrs.  Brandon  in  a comfortable  con- 
dition the  evening  previous,  but  that  she  was  not 
long  for  this  world,  if  appearances  were  to  be  be- 
lieved. She  had  every  symptom  of  the  most  incura- 
ble of  diseases,  and  Mrs.  \V  hitman  felt  assured  that 
Mrs.  Brandon  could  not  live  many  weeks  longer. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  such  a warm  and 
good  soul  as  Mr.  Stanton  possessed,  he  yet  telt 
a sort  of  pleasure  in  this  intelligence.  It  was.  in 
fact,  but  confirming  a conclusion  to  which  he  had 
himself  come  the  evening  previous,  and  it  re- 
moved the  one  great  obstacle  to  his  plan,  which 
was  to  make  Violet  Brandon  his  daughter. 

I It  was,  perhaps,  a week  after  this  that  he  call- 
ed on  me,  related  the  circumstances  which  I ha\e 
thus  far  given,  and  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  to  see  Mrs.  Brandon.  He  wished  her  to 
place  the  child  under  his  care  in  such  manner 
that  she  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  removed 
from  him  by  the  interference  of  relatives, 

I found  the  lady  in  a much  more  cemfortabJe 
place  than  he  had  foimd  her  in.  When  she  grew 
too  ill  to  ofter  any  strong  resistance,  he  had 
caused  her  to  be  removed  to  a private  boarding- 
house, where  she  was  surrounded  with  every 
luxury,  and  where  she  had  opportunity  to  re- 
sume the  position  to  which  it  was  manifest  she 
was  born.  She  was  deeply  grateful  to  kk*.  Stan- 
ton for  his  delicate  kindness.  He  had  taken  care 
that  she  should  he  fully  informed  of  his  character 
and  standing ; and  when  he  was  assured  that  site 
had  nothing  more  to  Icam  concerning  him,  he 
stated  to  her  frankly  his  desire  to  adopt  VioK^, 
and  bring  her  up  as  his  own  child. 

This,  she  said,  removed  her  last  anxiety  from 
her  mind,  and  she  readily  assented  to  any  plan 
that  might  be  deused  to  further  this  object. 

I found  her  a lady  of  the  utmost  refinement  of 
feeling,  of  accomplished  education,  and  of  intel- 
ligent and  active  habits  of  mind,  somewhat  im- 
paired by  illness,  but  still  interesting  and  emi- 
nently attractive.  It  became  necessary  for  nic 
to  inquire  into  her  former  life,  in  order  to  know 
precisely  whether  she  had  sole  authority  over  her 
child,  and  she  entered  on  her  history  with  pain, 
but  without  hesitation. 

Her  father  was  a roan  of  wealth  and  of  some 
position  in  another  city.  She  was  the  elder  of 
two  daughters  ; and  while  the  younger  had  been 
the  pet  of  her  mother,  she  had  been  best  loved 
by  her  father.  He  was  a man  of  hard  and  im- 
perious disposition,  and  I fancy  had  more  pride 
in  than  aficction  for  his  beautiful  child.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  an  attaclunent,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parents,  and,  when  they  oppoi^cd  it,  an 
elopement.  Her  mother  was  dead  before.  Her 
father  refused  to  see  or  hear  from  her.  Year 
after  year  passed,  and  the  old  man  sternly  re- 
pulsed her  from  the  door  whenever  she  approach- 
ed it.  Her  sister  turned  against  her,  and  mar- 
ried a lawyer,  who,  doubtless,  encouraged  ths 
estrangement.  Then  her  husband  came  to  New 
York  to  find  employment  as  an  artist,  but.  after 
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much  poverty  and  struggling,  had  died  miser- 
ably. She  had  kept  some  cosUy  trides,  which 
had  been  sold  for  money  during  her  husband's 
illness.  On  what  was  left  of  the  value  of  these 
she  had  lived  until  the  evening  when  her  child 
died.  Such  was  her  simple  and  not  uncommon 
story. 

I prepared  the  necessary  papers  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  then  a will  for  hlrs.  Brandon  to  exe- 
cute, appoinUng  Mr.  Stanton  her  executor  and 
the  guardian  of  her  child.  It  seemed  a farce  for 
her  to  make  a will,  but  I thought  it  as  well  to 
add  the  force  of  such  a direction  to  the  other 
papers,  and  I then  saw  no  more  of  the  parties  for 
some  time. 

Mrs.  Brandon  died  shcurtly  after  this,  and 
Violet  was  removed  to  the  house  of  her  guardian. 
She  came  to  him  penniless  and  destitute,  pos- 
sessing only  her  mother's  marriage  certificate, 
valueless  except  as  an  indication  of  where  proofs 
could  be  found,  and  her  wedding-ring  taken  from 
the  cold  hand  which  was  to  be  resolved  to  dust, 
and  needed  no  golden  pledge  of  union  with  that 
hand  which  had  already  gone  to  the  same. 

And  now  wo  pass  over  eight  years,  during 
which  Violet  Brandon  grow  up  into  a woman  of 
rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  She  was  ever  the 
same  gentle  girl  in  appearance,  with  the  same 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Joab  Stanton's  soul 
had  found  something  to  love,  and  he  idolized  her.  I 
She  deserved  all  his  affection,  for  a more  lovely 
woman  was  not  in  all  the  city.  She  had  been 
taught  by  the  best  masters,  and  had  evinced  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  her 
guardian's  liberality  had  furnished  her.  She 
had  grown  to  be  a part  of  the  old  man's  estab- 
lishment, of  his  household,  and  of  his  heart.  The 
servants  idolized  her,  and  Stephen  used  to  bless 
the  night  that  led  him  to  her  mother's  garret 
chamber. 

Among  the  visitors  whom  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  Miss  Brandon  had  attracted  to  the 
residence  of  her  guardian  was  one  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  peculiarities  from  all  others, 
and  who  was  manifestly  the  superior  of  the  gay 
crowd  that  he  sometimes  met  in  the  drawing- 
room. Mr.  Wheaton  was  a gentleman  of  rare 
acquirements.  No  one  knew  precisely  how  he 
lived  or  what  he  lived  for,  except  only  his  inti- 
mates, and  these  were  uncommunicative  and 
unapproachable  persons.  One  was  a clergyman, 
noted  for  his  retired  life,  his  great  learning,  his 
devotion  to  books,  and  his  aversion  to  society. 
A man  of  unprepossessing  personal  appearance, 
repulsively  cold  manners,  and  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable assumption  of  superiority  over  the 
ordinary  minds  that  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Another  was  -an  eminent  physician,  a very  pop- 
ular man,  whose  friends  were  innumerable,  while 
his  intimates  were  few ; one  of  those  very  un- 
pleasant characters  who  will  converse  with  you 
for  an  hour,  and  leave  you  with  the  impression 
firmly  fixed  that  the  man  is  a perfect  gentleman, 
an  inimitable  conversationist,  but  that  he  has 
been  trifiing  away  his  time  with  you  for  amuse- 
ment, and  that  he  has  talked  superficially  of 


things  of  which  he  knew  more  than  be  cared  to 
tell  you. 

Another  still  was  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  a 
man  of  polished  manners  and  habits,  sold  to  be 
very  learned,  but  exceedingly  diihdent  in  society, 
avoiding  carefully  all  conversation  except  on  the 
passing  subjects  of  the  day. 

There  was  but  one  other  person  in  this  singular 
group.  He  was  a young  man,  of  about  the  age 
of  Wheaton,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world  at  twenty-five,  who 
spent  the  income  of  a princely  fortune,  no  one 
knew  how,  and  who  was  suspecttxl  variously  of 
being  very  charitable  and  benevolent,  very  wild 
and  extravagant,  a man  of  remarkably  abstemious 
habits,  and  a dissipated  gambler.  Of  the  five, 
Wheaton  and  the  doctor  were  the  only  ones  who 
came  into  society.  The  former  was  a man  of 
remarkably  fine  personal  appearance,  of  elegant 
address,  and  of  peculiarly  attractive  manner. 
Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  saying  but  little  in  the 
crowd,  but  sometimes  warmed  to  eloquence  when 
a group  formed  around  him,  without  Ins  being 
conscious  that  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  relapsing  suddenly  into  commonplaces  when 
he  became  aware  that  he  had  more  than  two  or 
three  listeners.  Indeed  there  was  a peculiarity 
about  the  entire  group  wliich  characterized  them 
ail ; namely,  a desire  to  conceal  their  better 
qualities  from  the  world  and  reserve  them  for 
their  meetings  with  each  other.  These  were 
said  to  be  meetings  of  great  interest.  The  few 
who  had  been  present  when  the  group  were 
together  in  the  clergyman’s  parlor,  where  the 
coffee  was  distributed  by  his  excellent  la»-^ , 
aided  by  the  Doctor’s  wife,  told  great  tales  out  of 
doors  of  the  sparkling  wit,  the  briliiant  conver- 
sation, the  learned  anecdotes,  tire  wonderful 
erudition,  which  characterized  these  rmnions. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  uninitiated  sought  to 
obtain  admission  to  them.  They  w re  in  another 
world  from  that  world  of  brilliancy  and  fa.shion 
in  which  Violet  Brandon  moved  ; and  Wheaton 
was  a sort  of  comet,  coming  from  the  outer  dark- 
ness into  the  sunshine.  It  was  not  long  doubtful 
to  an  observing  mind,  what  was  the  attraction 
which  led  him  into  that  particular  part  of  the 
solar  system  of  New  York  fashionable  society 
which  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton’s mansion.  His  visits  bwame  more  frequent , 
and  at  length  were  confined  to  this  one  liouse, 
and  ho  was  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  society . 
Night  afler  night,  when  the  drawing-room  was 
filled,  ho  might  be  seen  quiet,  calm,  and  appar- 
ently occupied  in  watching  the  countenances  of 
the  gay  idlers  around  him,  gathering  what  hints 
he  might  of  the  varied  phases  of  human  nature, 
and  amusing  himself  with  Ihelr  peculiarities. 
But  a keen  observer  would  have  seen  his  eye 
regularly  seeking  the  place  in  which  Violet  was 
surrounded  by  the  crowd,  and  where  her  clear 
and  musical  voice  might  be  lieard,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  the  observer  might  have  caught  a quick 
return  of  his  glance,  a gleaming  smile  of  intelli- 
gence, an  acluiowledgment  of  his  presence  and 
of  his  watchful  look,  that  spoke  volumes.  Some- 
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times,  but  tills  waS  not  often,  Miss  Brandon  and 
Mr.  Wheaton  met  m the  middle  of  the  room  at 
a distance  from  otlu^rs,  or  accidentally  found 
themselves  in  the  same  recessed  window,  or  even 
at  times  so  far  away  from  listeners  as  in  the 
conservatory.  But  no  one  could  say  of  what 
they  conversed,  although  it  was  at  times  hinted 
that  Miss  Brandon  was  something  of  a blue,  and 
that  she  could  actually  talk  to  Mr.  Wheaton  for 
five  com.ecutivc  minutes,  a feat  no  one  else  could 
boast  of  having  accomplished. 

But  the  truth  was,  that  there  was  a great  deni 
of  jfrank  true  love  between  those  two.  It  would 
be  diiikult  to  tell  how  it  begun,  or  on  what  it 
grew.  There  was  a tacit  understanding  between 
them,  that  each  loved  the  other,  and  yet  no  Word 
of  the  sort  had  Iktii  spoken  by  either.  But 
there  were  wells  of  affection  in  the  deep  heart 
of  Violet  Bramlon  that  were  finding  their  way 
up  to  the  light,  and  which  bade  fair  soon  to  burst 
forth  and  sweep  away  all  the  barriers  which  the 
rules  of  society  had  built  around  her,  and  make  her, 
what  no  fashionable  woman  ever  was  or  ever  will 
be,  a good,  true-hearted,  lovely  and  lovingwoman. 

I have  mentioned  a maiden  sister  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. Hib  family  consisted  of  a brother,  this  sis- 
ter, and  himself  The  fonner  was  once  a merchant 
in  the  city,  but  had  retired  to  the  country.  He 
was  a man  in  every  re.spect  fhe  reverse  in  char- 
acter of  his  brother.  Perhaps  his  early  life,  and 
the  struggles  through  which  he  had  reached 
wealth,  had  operated  to  narrow  his  mind.  He 
was  exceedingly  y^enurious,  and  had  become  in 
his  advanced  years  a devoted  lover  of  money. 
But  superadded  to  this  w as  a certain  family  pride 
which  induced  Iiim  to  desire  to  perpetuate  wealth 
in  his  family  ; and  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
called  himself  lather,  he  had  determined  to  make 
his  son  one  of  the  w'calthiest  men  in  the  country. 
This  idea  having  grown  on  him  as  he  grew  older, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  at  twenty-four  the  son 
was  a sort  of  second  edition  of  the  father.  He 
had  been  educated  to  this  idea,  and  though  his 
education  had  not  been  otherwise  altogether  neg- 
lected, yet  this  was  the  predominating  character- 
istic, and  this  made  the  man. 

When  V'iolet  w’as  adi-pted  by  his  uncle,  he  had 
felt  as  if  an  injustice  were  done  to  him,  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  expected  succession  to  a fortune 
in  addition  to  that  of  his  father.  At  the  same 
period  his  father  had  met  with  very  heavy  losses 
in  a stock  speculation  into  which  ho  had  ventur- 
ed nearly  his  whole  fortune,  and  lost  his  entire 
investment.  The  effect  upon  two  such  individ- 
uals might  be  ining'ncd,  but  the  blow  was  mate- 
rially lightened  by  ihe  accession  of  an  unlooked 
for  property  from  a relative  of  his  deceased  mother. 

By  the  will  of  Edward  Bronson,  who  died  in 
Boston,  his  immense  property,  consisting  chiefly 
of  landed  estates  in  New  York,  and  amounting 
to  nearly  or  quite  a lialf  million,  was  devised  to 
any  male  issue  of  his  daughtey,  and  in  default 
of  such  issue  then  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  cousin, 
the  only  surviving  relative  that  he  then  had.  This 
tii  iest,  and  only  son  of  the  cousin  had  taken  the 
property,  it  Iving  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 


the  daughter  of  the  testier  had  died  within  a few 
weeks  after  his  death,  and  Icil  no  male  children. 
But  the  fortunate  heir  was  himself  a sick  man^ 
too  far  gone  with  consumption  to  enjoy  his  im- 
mense fortune,  and  too  weak  to  make  any  dispo- 
sition of  it.  He  died  within  a year,  and  his  sis- 
ter’s son  was  heir  at  law,  being  Robert  Stanton. 
Thus  the  loss  of  a moderate  fortune  was  replaced 
by  a splendid  inheritance,  into  possessicn  of 
which  the  father  immediately  went  as  guardian 
of  his  son,  then  a minor. 

Robert  Stanton  was  by  no  means  contented 
with  his  wealth,  and  desired  as  much  as  ever,  or 
even  more  than  ever,  to  add  to  it  the  respectable 
wealth  of  his  uncle.  Violet  Brandt  n was  in  the 
way  of  this ; but  as  Violet  grew  oldff  a new  idea 
possessed  him,  for  her  exquisite  beauty  made 
every  one  love  her.  She  lecaiiie  about  as  much 
of  an  object  as  tho  fortune,  ai'd  forJunately 
the  possession  of  the  former  implied  the  posses- 
sion of  the  latter.  Consequently  Robert  .Stanton 
was  an  indefatigable  suitor.  At  fjrsi  lie  had 
seemed  to  think  it  a matter  of  course  tliat  she 
would  marry  him.  The  money  reasons  were 
absolutely  convincing  and  must  prove  insur- 
mountable. She  could  not  need  woolnsr,  or  even 
asking.  But  he  saw  that  the  lo^k'  of  dollars 
was  not  the  rale  of  reasoning  in  J^ab  Stanton’s 
domains.  Then  he  set  himself  about  it  as  he 
would  to  amass  wealth.  But  love  seemed  to 
have  been  left  out  of  tho  education  of  Robert 
Stanton,  and  he  neither  understood  it  himself, 
nor  appreciated  the  necessity  for  winning  it  from 
her.  Of  course  his  suit  sped  but  poorly.  Yet 
he  was  patient,  and  patience  works  wonders; 
and  so  long  as  he  saw  no  immediate  pro:?pect 
of  any  other  person  interfering,  he  continued  to 
“bide  bis  time,”  which  ho  hopefully  waited 
for. 

He  was  too  dull  to  sec  the  glances  of  "Wheaton 
— too  stupid  to  appreciate  the  coldness  of  Violet. 
In  this  manner  a year  passed  and  W heat  on  was 
about  to  ask  for  a conversation  with  Joab  Stan- 
ton, when  a terrible  affliction  overtook  my  good 
old  friend. 

One  morning  he  did  not  make  liis  appearance 
in  the  breedefast-room,  and  Stephen  said  he  had 
not  yet  rung  for  him,  as  ho  usiijilly  did  while 
dressing.  Violet,  much  alarmed,  hastened  to  his 
room.  The  old  man  lay  in  his  bed,  living,  breath- 
ing, but  that  was  all.  A stroke  of  paralysis  had 
deprived  him  of  all  the  active  functions  of  life. 
Doctor  Williamson  was  sent  for,  but  he  iooketl 
mournfully  at  Violet,  when  he  had  seen  his  pa- 
tient, and  his  look  was  sulilrienl.  Sb.e  knew 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  she  was  cijual  to  the 
hour.  Every  thing  was  instantly  arranged,  and 
his  brother  was  summoned.  Miss  Sianton.  who 
had  loved  Violet  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  her 
brother’s  child,  and  who  bad  always  bee  n second 
to  Violet  in  the  government  of  the  hou.'^ehold,  was 
completely  prostrated.  AVcck  after  week  pai^sed, 
during  which  the  house  was  cilrr.t  and  d<  sorted. 
Violet  saw  no  company,  and  yet  it  v.as  observed 
by  Miss  Stanton  that  sb.c  was  oOt  n in  rarnesl 
conversation  with  tho  otherwise  silent  plivsician 
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who  always  accompanied  Doctor  Williamson  in 
his  Tisits.  Robert  Stanton  the  father,  was  ex- 
tremely courteous  to  Violet,  whom  he  manifestly 
regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  the 
son  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  suit.  Near- 
ly an  entire  year  passed  during  which  Joab  Stan- 
ton lived,  occasionally  speaking  incoherent  words, 
but  never  giving  any  in^cations  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. 

It  was  winter  again.  The  room  was  warm, 
and  the  single  lamp  in  a marble  vase  shed  a dim 
light  through  the  sick  man's  chamber.  Doctor 
Williamson  and  his  usual  companion  made  their 
evening  call  at  about  nine  o’clock.  Robert  Stan- 
ton, senior,  and  his  son,  Miss  Stanton,  Violet 
and  Stephen  were  in  the  room.  A moment  be- 
fore the  physicians  entered,  the  sick  man  had 
spoken  aloud  the  name  of  Violet.  His  voice  had 
much  of  its  old  tenderness,  and  she  sprang  to 
his  side.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  he  was 
looking  at  her.  In  the  dim  light  she  thought 
there  was  intelligence  in  his  countenance.  He 
whispered,  “ Violet,  what  is  all  this  1 ” She  near- 
ly fainted  with  joy.  The  Doctor  heard  the  qu^- 
Hon,  and  placed  his  hand  on  her  lips,  replying 
himself — 

“You  are  very  ill,  my  dear  friend,  and  have 
been  so  for  a long  time.” 

“How  long!” 

“ Nearly  a year.” 

“ Paralysis  1” 

“ You  are  correct.” 

“ It  was  my  father’s  disease.  I have  been  sick 
a year  ; and  am  now  sensible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a bad  sign.  1 have  heard  as  much. 
It  was  this  way  he  died.  Doctor,  tell  me  frankly, 
am  I dyinjjl” 

“ I will  be  frank  with  you,  my  old  friend.  1 1 
do  not  think  you  can  live  many  hours,  perhaps  I 
not  many  minutes !”  j 

“ Who  are  here  1” 

Doctor  Williamson  named  over  the  persons  in 
the  room. 

“ Williamson,  help  me  now  in  this  extremity. 
You  ought  to  be  a lawyer  for  just  such  moments 
as  this.  Get  pen,  ink,  and  paper  immediately.” 

Stephen  went  for  it,  while  the  group  sunound- 
ed  the  bed,  but  the  Doctor  imposed  strict  silence 
until  the  return  of  the  old  servant. 

“ Now,  Williamson,  write  my  will,  quickly,  for 
I may  die  soon.  Listen  all  of  you.  I give  all 
I have  to  Violet  Brandon,  my  adopted  daughter. 
God  forgive  me  for  having  neglected  this,  and 
accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  this  hour  of  reason 
in  which  to  retrieve  my  neglect ! Have  you  writ- 
ten that  down,  Williamson  1” 

“This  is  my  last  will.  I devise  and  bequeath 
my  entire  property,  personal  and  real,  to  Violet 
Brandon,  my  adopted  daughter.  I appoint — ” 

“ I have  written  so  much.  Who  will  you 
make  executors !” 

“ Henry  Wheaton,  sole  executor.  A year  has 
not  changed  aught.  Has  it,  Violet,  my  cliild  I” 

She  smiled  at  him,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  as 
she  sat  there  silent  and  trembling  on  the  edge 
pf  his  bed,  and  then  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
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j him.  He  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  guide  it  as  of  old,  and  it  made  a 
rude,  irregular  mark  along  the  paper.  So  Doctor 
WiUiamson  held  his  hand  and  guided  it  to  write 
the  name. 

j “ Now,  Williamson,  do  you  and  your  friend 
yonder  witness  it.” 

The  friend  had  been  pretending  to  mix  some 
medicines  at  a side-table,  but  the  sick  man  ask- 
ed him  to  approach,  and  he  could  not  avoid  do- 
ing so.  Doctor  Williamson  had  in  the  mean 
! time  signed  his  own  name,  and  then  suddenly 
I pushed  Stephen  into  the  chair  which  he  vacated. 

I “ Ah  I I understand,”  said  the  dying  man,  with 
a glance  of  intelligence.  “ Well,  Stephen,  sign 
your  name,  old  man ; and  Violet,  give  Stephen 
ten  thousand  dollars.  I could  not  put  it  there  ; 
and  it  is  better  so,  since  he  is  a witness.  And 
now,  fiiends,  this  is  my  last  will  and  testaziient. 
1 declare  it  here  before  you  all,  and  I hand  it 
now  to  the  executor.  Take  it,  Wheaton,^  and 
take  her,  too,  and  God  bless  you  both  forever !” 

Wheaton,  finding  it  impossible  longer  to  con- 
ceal himself,  advanced  and  took  the  old  man’s 
hand  one  moment,  and  then  felt  him  guiding  it 
feebly  along  the  covering  of  the  bed  to  the  other 
hand  where  lay  the  delicate  fingers  of  Violet.  The 
Chrill  which  went  through  his  arm  told  when  her 
hand  lay  in  his,  and  the  two  hands  of  the  dying 
man  inclosed  them,  and  then  the  light  grew  dim 
again  to  his  eyes,  as  if  it  were  replaced  in  the 
marble  vase,  and  Joab  Stanton  never  spoke  again. 
He  lived  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  one  could 
say  when  he  died. 

Robert  Stanton,  I speak  now  of  the  son,  had 
always  supposed  that  his  uncle  had  made  a will 
long  before  this  time,  but  when  he  found  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  Violet  was  not 
for  him  under  any  circumstances,  he  determined 
to  attack  this  will,  and  endeavor  to  destroy  it. 
It  was  a brief  document,  but  it  was  of  tremendous 
force  in  its  brevity.  No  one  doubted  the  full 
efiect  of  the  words.  What  then  was  the  testa- 
tor’s capacity.  Certainly  a strong  case  might  be 
made  against  the  mental  condition  of  a man  who 
had  not  spoken  two  coherent  words  for  nearly  a 
year. 

But  it  was  the  most  unfeeling  cruelty,  and 
most  inhuman  to  attack  the  will  of  such  a man  in 
favor  of  such  a child.  The  adopted  daughter  of 
his  heart,  who  had  for  twelve  years  rested  secure 
in  his  affection,  whose  hand  the  persecutor  him- 
self had  sought  in  marriage  : to  drive  her  out  of 
the  home  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  from 
childhood  into  the  cold  world  in  which  she  had 
not  a relative  or  friend,  was  nothing  less  than 
fiendish. 

The  moment  the  attack  was  commenced  Whea- 
ton called  on  me.  He  had  been  an  acquaintance 
of  my  own,  and  knew  me  as  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  deceased  Mr.  Stanton. 

I first  devoted  some  time  to  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  testimony  likely  to  be  advanced  on 
both  sides,  and  arrived  at  the  manifest  conclusion 
that  the  whole  case  must  depend  on  the  state  of 
mind  established  at  the  time  of  making  the  will, 
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without  reference  to  the  previous  year.  I con- 
sulted several  eminent  physicians  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  lucid  intervals  in  cases  of  para- 
lysis, and  having  satisfied  myself  on  that  point  I 
desired  to  meet  Doctor  Williamson.  *^Thi8,” 
said  Wheaton,  **  you  will  hardly  do  unless  you 
accompany  me  to  our  usual  meeting  at  Dr. 
Atherton’s.  The  Doctor  is  always  there,  if  his 
patients  die  for  it.”  Accordingly  on  the  next 
Thursday  evening  I was  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced to  the  company  of  the  gentlemen  before 
mentioned,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
conversation  was  turned  to  the  subject  on  my 
mind. 

“ WTiat,”  exclaimed  Doctor  Williamson,  “ do 
they  intend  to  dispute  the  will  1 W^hy,  the  man 
was  never  more  sensible  or  capable.” 

Who  was  that,  Doctor  1”  asked  Father  Lc- 
fevre. 

**  Joab  Stanton,  merchant  and  gentleman,  died 
a month  since  leaving  a will  and  a beautiful 
heiress.” 

And  who  disputes  the  will.” 

**  His  brother  and  his  nephew.” 

**  Have  they  other  property.” 

” Yes,  they  are  wealthy.  The  son  inherited 
the  property  of  Bronson  the  Boston  millionaire, 
so  called,  though  he  left  but  half  a million.” 

“ Why,  what  a wretch  he  must  be.  But  did 
you  say  Bronson  ?” 

“ Yes,  the  same.  Did  you  know  him  t” 

“Yes,  I knew  him  well.  Is  he  dead!  and 
did  that  splendid  property  go  to  such  a villain  as 
this  you  have  described!” 

“ So  it  seems.” 

“ Alas  for  Isabel  Bronson  !” 

“^Why,  father,  it  is  new  to  hear  you  talking 
of  ladies.” 

“ But  Isabel  was  more  than  all  others.  It  was 
in  my  younger  days  that  I knew  her,  and  I may 
be  pardoned  for  having  admired  and  almost  loved 
her.  I may  as  well  be  frank,  and  say  I did  love 
her.  It  was  before  I took  the  vows  of  my  pres- 
ent profession.  She  was  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  wealthy  merchant,  I the  poor  student  in 
the  college  near  her  residence.  But  she  was  far 
above  me  in  her  calm  and  splendid  beauty ; and 
1 did  not  speak  to  her,  or  approach  her.” 

There  was  something  in  the  good  father’s  tone 
that  attracted  me  to  him,  and  I took  an  opportu- 
nity an  hour  later  to  renew  the  conversation. 

“ And  what  became  of  Isabel  Bronson  ? I 
have  never  heard  this  stoiy  of  the  property  of 
Robert  Stanton  until  this  evening,  and  I feel 
some  peculiar  interest  in  St,  Can  you  tell  me. 
Father  Lefevrel” 

“ YeSt  I can  tell  you  that,  I did  not  lose  sight 
of  her  till  many  years  later,  Jlut  J did  not  know 
until  to-night  that  her  father  was  dead  also,” 

“Then,  she  is  dead  1” 

to  “ Yes,  long  ago.  I have  even  prayed  by  her 
peaceful  grave.  She  lived  a sad  and  sorrowful 
life  for  one  so  young  and  beautifUl,  But  I am 
thankful  that  I had  it  in  my  power  to  comfort 
her  at  times.  Several  years  passed,  during  which 
I did  not  see  her  ;«-^and  one  eveniDg  a man  call- 


I ed  at  my  rooms,  and  asked  me  to  make  an  ap- 
I pointment  to  many  a couple  in  the  church,  prof> 

I fering  evidence  of  the  required  publications  having 
been  made.  He  was  my  friend.  An  artist  of 
brilliant  promise,  but  young  and  poor.  So  I prom- 
ised to  meet  him,  and  in  the  night,  by  the  fight 
of  a few  tapers,  he  led  his  vailed  bride  to  the 
altar,  and  it  was  not  till  the  ceremony  was  half- 
finished  that  I recognized  Isabel  Bronson.  They 
lived  in  Boston  for  two  years,  but  the  old  man’s 
influence  was  exerted  to  crush  them,  and  I think 
he  succeeded.  Brandon  told  me  he  must  remove 
to  New  York,  and  he  did  so.  They  had  then  one 
child  of  rare  beauty  for  a babe,  and  exquisha 
promise  for  its  womanhood.  But  New  York 
was  net  the  place  for  him,  and  they  went  else- 
where. Ten  years  had  passed  before  they  were 
again  in  New  Yoric,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
had  removed.  Then  they  returned ; and  here 
another  child,  a boy,  was  bom.  Williamson,  do 
you  not  remember  the  artist,  Brandon,  to  whose 
rooms  I once  took  you!” 

“ Ay,  well,  and  Ms  angel  wife.  ‘ Was  she  not 
an  angel  1 Do  you  know  I have  been  thinking 
of  her  often  of  late,  and  yet  I can  not  tell  why  ! 
Singular  that  you  should  have  mentioned  her !” 

“ i think  not  singular,  as  you  will  soon  find. 
Doctor,”  said  I,  continuing  the  conversation  with 
the  clergyman,  in  which  at  this  moment  Dr.  Ather- 
ton, the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Joined. 

“ I can  tell  you  what  leminds  you  of  her, 
Williamson.” 

“ What  do  you  know  about  it,  pray  V* 

“ W^hy,  this  much.  In  one  of  my  expeditions 
after  poor  lost  human  nature,  I found  a sick  and 
dying  man,  with  aGatholic  priest  by  his  side, 
and  a wife,  beautiful  exceedingly,  on  the  etb^ 
side.  The  wife  was  Protestant,  and  begged  me 
to  stay  with  her,  and  pray  for  her  husband ; and 
the  priest,  with  a courtesy  that  agreeably  sur- 
prised roe,  seemed  quite  willing  that  I should  do 
so,  and  I knelt  and  prayed,  and  he  knelt  too ; and 
the  wife  knelt,  and  a child,  as  beautiful  as  a 
dream,  knelt  too ; and  a babe  of  two  years*  old 
knelt  in  the  group ; and  while  I prayed,  the  soul 
of  the  dying  man  went  forth.  You  never  saw 
such  a home  as  that  was  then,  and  w^hilc  Lefevre 
and  i stood  looking  on  the  peaceful  face  of  the 
dead  man,  his  desolate  wife  clasped  her  children 
to  her  breast,  and  fainted.  took  what  meas- 
ures we  could  for  the  burial  of  the  man,  and  Le- 
fevre and  myself  walked  out  together.  W*c  talk- 
ed as  we  walked,  and  disputed  as  we  talked, 
just  as  you  see  us  dispute  to  this  day,  and  with 
just  the  same  effect  on  each  other.  W>  agreed 
in  the  hope  that  the  man  was  saved,  and  that 
through  the  'Saviour  of  men  ; hot  we  disagreed 
about  the  extreme  unction  which  he  had  admin- 
istered before  my  arrival,  and  about  some  things 
in  my  prayer;  but  before  we  had  reached  Ins 
residence  I saw  that  the  fever  which  bad  taken 
away  the  man,  had  seized  on  him,  and  for  two 
weeks  ho  was  delirious,  while  I was  not  admit- 
ted to  see  him.  And  I confess  it,  I never  thooghi 
of  the  widow  in  that  time.  I had  never  seen  her 
hut  once,  and  then  for  a brief  spoco,  as  I had 
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felt  no  more  interest  in  her  than  in  ordinary 
strangers.  Bat  the  first  inquiry  of  Lefevre,  when 
he  recovered  was  for  me,  and  I was  admitted ; 
and  he  sent  me  to  look  after  Mrs.  Brandon ; but 
she  was  gone,  and  from  that  day  neither  ho  nor 
1 could  find  traces  of  her  till  we  found  her  grave- 
stone, with  her  name  in  full,  in  the  grave-yard 

of  the Church.  But  not  many  weeks  ago, 

I saw  Dr.  Williamson  walking  along  the  street 
with  the  living  image  of  Mrs.  Brai^on,  and  I 
am  very  sure  it  must  have  been  her  daughter. 
Who  was  it,  Doctor  1” 

Miss  Brandon — the  same  name ! Why,  it 
must  have  been  her ! Who  can  tell  where  Joab 
Stanton  found  his  adopted  daughter  V’ 

**  1 can  tell  you.  Doctor,  when  the  time  comes. 
You  are  all  right  Miss  Brandou  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Bronson  beyond  a question.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  she  was  not  known 
to  her  grandfather  before  his  death. 

“ She  could  hardly  have  won  bis  love,  for  she 
could  have  been  but  a child  when  he  died,  and  he 
was  a hard-hearted  old  man.  But  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  Joab  Stauton^s  will  shall  staiui.” 

Doctor  Williamson's  clear  And  convincing 
statement  went  far  to  satisfy  me  of  the  proba- 
bility of  success  in  the  case*  It  was  manifest, 
however,  that  Wheaton's  testimony  was  net  to 
be  thrown  away  by  marrying  him  to  Miss  Bran-  j 
don.  But  ho  said  it  was  not  worth  a paltry  hun-  | 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  wait  such  an 
age ; and  it  was  arranged,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  I 
Atherton,  that  they  should  be  married  within  the 
year.  So  closely  allied  in  all  their  sympathies 
were  the  five  men  vwho  composed  that  singular 
group,  that  each  claimed  a right  4o  share  in  the 
ceremony.  So  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Atherton 
should  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  his 
form,  and  then  Father  Lefevre  in  his,  and  that 
Dr.  Williamson  should  give  away  the  bride,  and 
that  Tryon  should  be  groomsman,  while  a lovely 
firiend  of  Violet  was  her  bridesmaid. 

But  Tryon,  who  has  not  hitherto  appeared 
actively  in  the  story,  had  been  present  on  the 
evening  which  I have  mentioned,  and  had  taken 
an  idea  into  his  quick  and  clear  brain  which  had 
not  occurred  to  me  or  te  any  other  person.  “ If 
Joab  Stanton’s  will  can  be  contested,  perhaps 
Edward  Bronson’s  might  be  equally  as  well  con- 
tested.” Accordingly  he  obtained  a copy  of  it  and 
proceeded  to  make  some  investigations  on  his 
own  account 

The  months  preceding  Wheaton’s  marriage 
passed  swiftly  without  incident.  Violet  Brandon 
had  found  a home  in  the  house  of  excellent  Mrs. 
Atherton,  and  here  the  ceremony  was  tc  be  per- 
formed. 

Much  Interest  was  felt  in  tbe  circles  in  which 
Violet  had  moved,  for  her  sudden  disappearance 
and  its  cause  was  well  known,  and  not  a few 
rejoice  1 at  the  probability  of  her  soon  returning 
to  grace  the  society  of  which  she  had  always 
been  a favorite. 

The  carriages  had  deposited  their  successive 
loadsof  the  gayly  dressed  friende  of  Miss  Brandon 
at  the  clergyman’s  door,  and  the  ceremony  was 


performed,  when  Tryon,  gathering  the  three 
firiende  around  Wheaton  a^  lus  bride,  to  the 
temporary  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  beckon- 
ing me  toward  him  said  that,  he  desired  to  make 
the  bride  her  first  present. 

Mr.  Phillips,  if  a man  die,  leaving  a will,  by 
which  he  gives  his  prop^y  abeolately  to  the 
male  issue  of  his  daughter,  if  she  have  any,  and 
otherwise  to  a distant  relative ; and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  his  daughter  baa  a son  who  dies  two 
days  after  the  death  of  the  old  man,  what  be- 
comes of  the  property  V* 

**  The  grandson  takes,  of  course,  and  the  prop- 
erty passes  to  his  heirs  at  law.” 

He  has  a mother  living  and  a sister.  The 
mother  dies  within  a year,  leaving  a will  in  favor 
of  the  daughter.  Whose  is,  then,  the  property 
of  the  old  man  1” 

**  That  daughter’s,  of  course.” 

“ Can  you  imagine  any  possible  claimant  . 
against  such  a title !” 

“Certainly  none.” 

“ The  property  nevertheless  has  been  taken 
by  a distant  relative,  who  has  absorbed  the  an- 
nual income  of  it,  say  some  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  a period  of  twelve  years  or  more.” 

“ He  must  repay  the  mesne  profits  to  the  true 
heir.” 

“ Then,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  permit  me  to  present 
to  you  a certified  copy  of  the  will  of  your  grand- 
father, Edward  Bronson,  a certificate  of  his  death 
on  the  10th  day  of  December,  18 — , the  affidavit 
of  your  old  servant  Stephen,  and  of  some  half 
dozen  unknown  persons,  but  good  witnesses,  that 
your  brother  Edward  died  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember. I believe  we  have  the  evidence  in  our 
group  here  to  complete  what  is  wanting.  Father 
Lefevre  married  your  father  and  mother,  and 
baptized  yon.  Dr.  Williamsfcn  was  present  at 
your  brother’s  birth ; and  I believe  your  claim 
against  Robert  Stanton  is  good  for  nearly  half  a 
million  on  the  annual  rents  of  the  estate,  which, 
to  offset  against  the  claimed  estate  of  your  guard- 
ian, will  make  a very  pretty  figure.  I think, 
Mrs.  'Wheaton,  that  I am  very  safe  in  congrat- 
ulating you  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  ladies  in 
New  York.” 

The  astonishment  of  the  crowd  who  had  gath- 
ered around  us  was  great,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  the  beabtiful  bride  had  received  a 
half  million  or  more  for  a bridal  present,  the  ex- 
citement was  intense.  But  the  remainder  of 
Tryon’s  story  was  not  to  be  lost.  It  was  evident 
th^  he  kept  something  back,  and  Dr.  Williamson 
at  length  drew  it  out. 

“Why,  to  say  truth,  I ofisbed  to  efifect  a 
peaceable  arrangement  of  the  whole  matter.  I 
like  Phillips  well  enough,  but  I detest  law.  So 

I went  to  the Hotel,  where  I knew  that  I 

should  find  Robert  Stanton,  and  I showed  him 
all  these  papers.  At  first  he  looked  frightened, 
but  soon  gathered  courage,  and  was  insolent. 

So  my  peaceful  intentions  vanished,  and  I be- 
lieve 1 horsewhipped  him.  It  was  in  the  public 
room,  and  a wh^i  was  very  handy,  and  1 suspect 
I used  it’* 
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**  Ha,  ha- — ^you  are  in  Phillipa’  hands  now  to 
a certainty ; a pretty  way  to  keep  ont  of 
Jaw.*^ 

And  BO  he  was.  Stanton  vt.  Tiyon  was  the 
most  amusing  assault  and  battery  case  that  had 
been  tried  in  our  courts  for  a month  of  terms. 
We  had  a crowded  court  room,  and  a gloiiotis 
good  time  of  it  with  the  witnesses,  and  the  judge 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  supfHress  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  audience;  and  when  they  had 
laughed  till  their  sides  ached  at  the  ludicrous 
descriptions  of  the  horsewhipping  which  we  ex- 
tracted from  very  wilUng  witnesses,  they  had 


snowier  chance  to  laugh  at  the  coolness  with 
which  Tryon  drew  ach^k  for  a thousand  doOsn 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  verdict  against  him, 
and  the  admirable  sagacity  of  a deputy  sheriff 
who  stood  ready  to  appropriate  it  on  an  execn- 
tion  against  Robert  Stanton  for  the  mesne  profits 
of  the  Bronson  estate.  For  we  had  got  througli 
with  that  before  we  tried  tlus. 

The  will  of  Joab  Stanton  was  sustained,  and 
Viol^  lived  in  the  old  house  again,  until  the 
changes  of  the  city  drove  them  up  town.  The 
old  house  has  now  a brown  stone  firmt,  and  ia  a 
wholesale  store  in street. 


Jfinntjilq  iRratii  if  Cnmnt  fwnts. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

But  little  was  done  in  Congress,  during  the 
month,  of  general  interest.  A brief  ex  post  facto 
debate  on  the  Nebraska  Bill  took  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  20th  of  March,  designed  to  be  explanato- 
ry of  some  of  its  provisions.  Senator  Badger  ex- 
plained his  amendment,  providing  that  the  repeal  of 
the  clause  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  excluding 
slavery,  should  not  be  held  to  revive  the  law  of 
Louisiana,  by  which  slavery  is  permitted.  He  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  would  not  in  any  case 
be  revived  by  the  repealing  clause,  because  the 
mmfest  intent  of  the  bill  was  to  leave  the  whole 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries. He  had  oflercd  the  amendment,  therefo/e,  not 
because  he  thought  it  necessary,  but  merely  to  sat- 
isfy the  scruples  of  some  other  Senators  whose  views 
were  different  from  his  own.  Nor  did  he  mean  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to 
make  their  own  laws,  as  he  considered  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  to  be 
plenary — but,  merely,  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances, he  WM  willing  to  conpede  to  them  this 
power.  Senators  Butler  and  Mason  concurred  in 
this  view  of  the  subject*  Senator  Clayton  objected 
to  the  amendment  that  it  was,  in  effect,  an  instance 
of  Congressional  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Territories,  and  that  it  was  thus  in  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  bill.  The  Deficiency 
Bill  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  without  any  results  worthy  of  note.— In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  15th,  a Message 
was  received  from  the  President,  in  reply  Vo  a reso- 
lution of  inquiry,  transmitting  documents  concern- 
ing the  case  of  the  Black  Warrior  at  Havana,  in 
which  he  stated  that  our  minister  in  Spain  had  been 
instructed  to  demand  reparation  for  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  ; and  that,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  he  should  be  prepared  to  take  any 
measures  of  redress  which  Congress  might  direct. 
The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  ; but,  up  to  the  time  of  closing  this  Rec- 
ord, no  report  has  been  made.  On  the  2 1st,  the  bill 
for  the  organization  of  a Territorial  government  in 
Nebraska  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Cutting,  of  New 
York,  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Mr.  C.  advocated 
this  motion  at  length,  declaring  himself  warmly  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  because  it  recognized  the  right  of 
the  people  in  the  Territories  to  make  their  own 
law's,  and  established  the  doctrine  of  the  non-inter- 
vention of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But 
he  feared  that  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bad- 


gerj  and  adopted  in  the  Senate,  providing  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  not  re- 
vive the  Louisiana  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
would  be  found  to  involve  the  principle  of  interren- 
tion ; and  that  Mr.  Clayton’s  amendment,  exclud- 
ing aliens  from  the  right  to  vote,  would  create  a 
strong  sentiment  against  the  bill,  and  greatly  em- 
barrass those  upon  whom  its  vindication  would  de- 
volve in  the  Northern  States.  For  these  reasons 
he  wished  the  bill  to  go  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fully  debated  be- 
fore action  should  be  taken  upon  it.  Opposition 
was  made  to  this  motion  on  the  ground  that  the  bill 
would  hold  so  low  a place  on  the  general  calendar 
that  it  could  not  be  reached  for  many  w eeks  ; but 
the  motion  prevailed  by  a vote  of  110  to  95,  and  the 
bill  w'as  accordingly  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  where  ft  still  remains.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  discussed  once  or  twice.  On  the 
23d,  Mr.  Millson,  of  Virginia,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  although  he  thought  it  did  not  render  to  the 
South  the  full  justice  to  w hich  it  was  entitled.  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  earnestly  against  it,  oa 
the  ground  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a 
compact  betw'een  the  North  and  South  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a bitter  controversy,  and  that  its  repeal 
now  would  be  a flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and  would 
create  new  excitements  throughout  the  North  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Breckenridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, supported  the  bill,  and  censured  very  severe- 
ly the  course  of  Mr.  Cutting,  who,  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  had  given  the  bill  its  death  blow  by  se- 
curing its  reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
On  the  27th  Mr.  Cutting  replied,  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  censure  cast  upon  him,  and  justifying 
the  course  he  had  taken.  The  discussion  became 
personal,  and  so  violent  as  to  lead  to  a hostile  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Cutting  and  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge, which  ended  in  mutual  explanations. 

On  the  28th,  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
six  first-class' steam-frigates,  which  had  passed  the 
Senate,  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Bocock  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  promptly  passing  it,  and  of  taking  proper 
precautions  to  have  the  w'ork  which  it  authorizes 
well  done,  whether  it  be  done  in  the  government 
navy  jmrds  or  by  private  contract.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
New  York,  also  advocated  the  measure,  saying 
that  he  should  hereafter  move  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  twelve.  The  great  extent  of  our  sea-coast, 
he  said,  rendered  a large  navy  necessary  for  its 
protection  ; and  it  was  also  very  important  to  have 
vessels  of  war  in  foreign  ports  for  the  protection  of 
our  citUeos.  The  English  navy  has  468  vessela. 
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iiod  tbs  Flc€.'a«»ii  ^i;5  'vrliiie  w«  Ijjit  On  Vt>»m  C^M*miiA'wc  hft^e  inulUfc^ce  to  tUe  iUlbt 
?iiue  M^*.  Bentoa,  fid  to  «)f  JlarcU.  T%e  lime  for  tbe  vkctioii  of 

ttyiag,  tbo,  wtole  d coof^^d  mmi  ^jate#  iS^witir^f  otJnimuf^d  to  iho  pnne^ipi  tdpjo 

WVfi  4 QXfy  i'ot  «tid  cdi?olitka  d?9C\w  Boib  limndies oftlk  teKi»v 

^wiuuierij^f  W di4  1^  wa  otif^t  the  Hth  of  April  o»  the  duy 

ibr  <toiv|UQ»L  had  1^^  Btoadiiy  inerttWi^  bcddinj  .the  bitl  • .ti>olion  to  recorisidet 

aaval  ior«e  QiM^r  otiaU^i  wlah  lhal  it  niuJrt  haVih^  W^li  wade  iri  the  B^rmie,  the  result  con-^ 
pftoc  wibh  thfi  a^vles  ot  ^n^laud  arid  Ptiiat^g^  finueia  douldtul.  Chargea  of  bribery  Are  fr^^^Jy  mpule 
lie  ddubtbd  tbe  utiitty  nnxr  m time  of  peace,  hy  each  party  a|:ainat  the:  other,  ati4  kgaV 
Mad  did  aoi  bclieef;  ihat  A^rc  ahouW  follow  their  poh  hnxi  been  iHetitUted  in  orii?  pt  t^o  coweW  The  Ih- ■ 
>x?y  «!'  ko^jung  np  AiAraoiuwy  tAioadnops  in  difieront  dians  continue;  ihclr  depi^drtUons,  though  ^ 

(judfUiry  ^ the  jirefenod  hjfvipg  cruia^'  been  severely  chaMi if i?<i  in  «ever»i;ihatapt*?A.~-‘lti 

i*fy  th  »e^  wturii  teqaiietL  Tolp  county  four  v<£t<;  kiHed  liine  wonod^  m 

5lr,  BpctMdi  wplxed  iwr  Mr*  Beat  on*,  that  a strong  Febrtinrvr  and  at  aiu>ui  the  aam<?  tihw 
Jiavy  w w Itwited  Uy  prevejal  atUer  Pow^r*  from  aU  killed  vod  IiVO  oniidetl  Clo 
aiekittg:<mr  ^puathert^  A yaneiy  of  iuaenif-metU*  head  of  tUp  SoeravnetHo.  On  M^Clothi  ri iorio^ 

ir/jd  other  eotVhg^^!*  Wt‘fh  pbnuiKed  by  a fojriiy 

id  it>«w  f 06  i of  rainers,  who  kaIkd  liy.rMyr|wo  fjoi  U 

built,  that  the  Varionii  tflb^a  Ur*ii  poacefied  m geh* 

Sind  thA  W5  '^1.  { eral  attack  wi^m  Tcjim  u imIm? 

.43^  ^ftndtarw  has  bcftAbcrfhidrpnd  ia.mahm^ 

r ,',  fi4cra^_,- 

. ^ menlo  on  the €[tfeprM:tfclb  W .Thoiijtaat 

, U'  fib^hii  4v;l^Mtav  6ii  l^-  SUt  of  Dtstrict^Worbrj*  of  Placer csodniy,  add  Df.  Dickson, 

physictaH  of  the  Slhtrr  itfiiriiin  llosjnltal,  in  whicb 
fho  dfitiijr  irrn»  mortidiy  wriiinded.^^^  wheat 
Mil  hi*  ijirinir/ifi  w;  wp  of  Mho  Slate  pjnJTmsra  I6.be  much  larger  than 

: nB.'ial :?  of  otfifct  ktaina  wiU  tic  consider*. 

The  TCpom'fi^in  nmiing  distneu  , 
v^'kAiVi  &i^  • Uteo)  eon.ilnue  l^ocr  Caiifhmia  wo 

^u)d  hn*  be  «g^l^jSJ;h^r!2t^  in^:  y the  noniintted  emhaTraawmenta 

6,  i;  of  trf  thc.  ih  vWliiig  party  itadrr  WatkcT.  Ati 

iadividukti^,.  ^ iMdneirec,,  for  i^i  addTrr.?ra  signed  by  ai jcty-niue  |/f'TSon«  clateung  to  iK't 

on  behalf  of  n Conv^ntten  oftlie  p^ioiiie  irf  Sonora, 
rnattbtUtm#  jiteehtring  that^  and  weienming^tlie  invasion  vrlucth  is  Jn  sever  them 

Vompriimi^  to  fmnt  Me5V<?a,andlecuito\heiF,annf^ati6nto.lhePmtv^ 

<kI  ^ates*  has  been-  pnblishod } bot other  nccooiitt 
of  fltatethat  lUe whole pronec/imgsm  nfnree.  Tfii? Con- 
j vcniicjn  *wa«  composed  of  the  armed  eontipany  of 
AdbJIeeXr  Walker,  Wi\\i  ttc^fuy-ruiht  inhahhanta  pf  tW 

aifii^d  prtn*  poontryV^ho  had  been,  eompclled  by  fcfce  to  give 

^ipW,  k meeti  Tie.*  X.vi^v.0ntafW  i>f  their  iitlervdance  nnd  sanction  to  the  prbpeedi  pgs.  It 

Miairjuuxpifi  iia*  the  is  anid thhtaeycrHlpftlrera refused losignlbeaddrtna 

C<^a.Mdi*iVt6^i'qf  the  until  lifter  sPveral  day*  of  imprisonment.  Mr,  F red- 
srick  Emor^',  who  has  ucted  ns  fJecreiary  of  Biutn 
;5«$ ; |W.4.nf the.  HopvtUiic 6f  Sonora nnderC apt.  Walker,  and 

rot:®  dttf  ivf  , A fch^  h pohitcnl  iHcmd  j Sefior  Cordova,  who  Hus  also  bpen  conrtveted  wilh 

f.J'is«ivd#4  w^rc  aTTft»f«d  at.BiUi  Dic^  on  ih« 

5^iiK ho*  ejrcited  con-  Bth  by  lliv  ship  Porta- 

w^rmbte  fW  h«,  the  [ mouth  on  have  been 

‘ T.:^»ft»bay taksiv  lo  prevent the  invaders^ 

. y»^^h^t;{r:Ad  t/id  it  IS  WieyM  tho  come 

i^r'li'nieVu.,  io'u  ‘j>piy  : to  an  <md.  Twp^  mgr^bor^  had  been 

4.<^4b<;^ca  on  ch>iT^,>f  Men  shot.- 

Ut.;,  Very 

A-ad  U)  thii  oaiaicM  fe  J tick  )^id  miiws*  itrp  Tep<>rtod  M~Mtc  bcc^  discov- 
•fAyv  M i4i  t'hc  Cht^rpopyh  ntoiii}t»yp:s  nenr  the  WiUa* 

preaenae,tii  metre.  IVi/Huydf5^cultiMp*yj»tihoe  inthe  South. 

■ v iM  bill  Fforn  Utnh  to  the  ^M  orFfd^- 

. it  ruary.  A lar^  meifdiT^;had  heliV  iii 

ft#  wpole  of  the  speedy  conatfMtiph  tef  to  the  Pacilic, 

’ ■ yk^tiifr<i,  w0y^^  liu^ithrr  r'>  A«d  Col.  Babbitt  b> 

Vniun ; ) lay  the  resoldtiAdlf  ti^dpted^-^  Congress.  After 

«'ilh  ^■(ll  bad  jbfjon  a week  on  hb  jemrovy,  bo  sttddenlw 

its  well  as  At  IIM  tnihc  »ipon  Col.  Erdmontt  who  was  oogegtd  inA?xv 

- .'Noflh.^  M'.tv  route  lo  'tbe  Paciftcv  . Ho  Ibited 

' of  the  <iU(  ih«  I him  id  d Stale  of  greht  distriisA.  Seven  of  his  party 

died  .firoin  rold,  fatigue,,  and  starvatiotr.  the 
. mu'  ^.<li  >bfll  iiSip  bill  [ gainh  which  they  bMexp^tHcd  te  firtd  in  oliundanca 

. ''dv.s  ‘i4y  A iii^^  failedvdicy  hod  eaten  eigbtesn  of  vholr 

A^id:V  iu  ^ iStabM  i timleo,  ttpd  ww  feasting  on  » di.)g  and  a pinl  of 

tiat  tho  hiftX  espp;s*:Dd Mmw^lC  { flour  wh tMt  discoseied.  Col.  FWhtioni,  alter  rO^ 

itt  fsircrM?!  ihe  ^ 1 f&^Ariog:  prpnViP^s  from  Cpk  BAbbfti,  duohjfcd  bi 
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on  with  bis  exploration. From  the  Iathmu9  we 

have  intelligence  of  the  safe  return  of  Lieut.  Strain 
of  the  United  States  n^vy^  who,  with  a party  of 
twenty,  had  started  in  January  to  explore  the  Isth* 
mus  of  Darien,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have 
perished,  as  nothing  had  been  heard  from  them  for 
several  weeks.  They  have  sull'crcd  the  extremi- 
ties of  famine,  as  their  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  the  Indians  Bed  into  the  mountains;  several 
of  the  party  had  died,  and  Lieut.  Strain,  with  the 
others  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Pacific,  were 
destitute  of  clothing  and  food.  This  will  probably  put 
an  end  for  some  time  to  come  to  all  efforts  to  explore 
the  Istlunus  with  a view  to  the  construction  of  a ship 
canal,  as  the  enterprise  seems  to  be  impracticable. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  leading  topic  of  interest  during  the  month 
has  been  the  disclosure  of  some  very  important  and 
very  remarkable  secret  negotiations  between  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  British  government. 
In  our  last  months  Record  we  noticed  the  vehement 
denunciations  of  the  Emperor,  w ho  was  distiocUy 
accused  of  falsehood  and  duplicity  by  Lord  Jolm 
Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17ih  of 
February.  The  St.  Petersburg  Journal ^ in  iiotic- 
ixkg  this  speech,  repelled  the  aspersions  of  Lord 
John  Russell  by  saying  that  be  held  in  his  posses- 
sion the  most  full  and  frank  declaration  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Emperor  cuabdentially  made,  and 
which  the  English  government  itself  had  acknow;!- 
ediged  to  be  moderate  and  just.  On  receipt  of  this 
declaration,  evidently  made  by  authority,  the  Lon- 
don. Timca  said  in  reply,  that,  in  the  recent  com- 
munication thus  referred  to,  the  Empesorof  Russia 
had  distinctly  proposed  that  tlie  English  govern- 
ment should  join  him  in  the  dismembermeut  of  Tur- 
key, and  that  this  proposition  liad  been,  indignantly 
xejeclcd.  These  publications  led  to  the  production 
in  Parliament  of  the  secret  correspondence  referred 
to  which  was  quite  voluminous.  It  seems  from 
these  papers  that,  during  tlic  visit  of  the  Empercix 
to  England  in  ld44,  he  held  several  conversations 
with  members  of  the  British  government  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  Turkish  affairs,  the  result  of 
which  was  embodied  in  a memorundum  setting  forth 
the  principles  on  which  the  two  governments  agreed 
to  regulate  their  conduct  toward  the  Ottoman  Porte : 
—these  principles  wore,  that  both  should  seek  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
its  present  condition  as  long  as  possible,  and  that, 
if  they  should  foresee  its  ruin  to  bo  imminent,  they 
should  endeavor  to  agree  upon  the  measures  to  be 
taken,  so  that  the  changes  w hich  might  occur  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Empire  should  not  be  in- 
jurious to  their  own  security  or  to  the  balance  of 
power.  This  conlinucd  to  be  the  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  two  powers.  On  llic  9ih  of 
January,  1853,  however,  iho  Emperor  Nicholas 
meeting  the  Briiiih  Mniisici,  Sic  Uamilton  Sey- 
mour, entered  into  a conversation  w ith  him  which 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  a series  of  confidential  com- 
munications on  the  subject.  He  U;gan  by  express- 
ing his  decided  conviction  that  Turkey  was  on  Uio 
verge  of  ruin,  adding  that  her  fail  would  be  a great 
misfortune,  and  that  it  was  very  important  that 
Russia  and  ..England  should  come  to  a perfectly 
good  understanding  on  the  matter,  and  that  neither 
should  take  any  decisive  step  of  which  the  other 
was  not  apprised.  On  the  22d  of  January  this  con- 
versation was  rcnew'cd.  The  Emperor  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  conquer  and  overthrow'  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  but  asserted  his  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  Christian  population,  which,  he  said,  gave 


rise  to  very  inconvenient  obligations.  He  did  not 
wish  any  tiling  like  a convention  with  England 
on  the  subject,  but  desired  to  come  to  an  snder- 
standing  with  Sir  H.  Seymour  as  a gentleman  in 
regard  to  iL  He  then  declared  that  he  would  not 
permit  England  to  establish  herself  at  Constaniino- 
ple,  but  was  also  ready  to  engage  not  to  do  so  him- 
self, though  he  would  not  deny  that  circumstances 
might  arise  which  would  induce  him  to  hold  it  for  a 
time  as  a guarantee.  On  the  9th  of  February  Lord 
John  Russell  replied  to  the  report  of  this  conversa- 
tion, in  effect  declining  the  Russian  ovetture.  but  de- 
claring, on  behalf  of  the  British  Cabinet,  that  they 
had  no  intention  or  w’ish  to  hold  Constanii nopie, 
and  that  they  would  enter  into  no  agreement  to  pro- 
vide for  the  contingency  of  the  fall  of  Turkey  withr 
out  previous  communication  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  On  the  20th  of  February  the  Emperor  re- 
newed his  earnest  declarations  to  the  British  Min- 
ister that  the  Ottofnan  Empire  was  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution — using  the  strong  hgure  that  the  “ sk-k 
man  was  certainly  dying and  on  the  next  day  en- 
tered into  still  further  details.  Uc  began  by  declar- 
ing the  results  which  he  would  mol  tolerate; — he 
said  he  w’ould  not  permit  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Constantinople  hy  the  Russians,  nor  by  the  En- 
glish, or  French,  or  any  elhcx  great  nation.  Nor 
would  he  ever  tolerate  an  attempt  at  the  reconstroc- 
tion  of  tho  Byzantine  Einpire^or  such,  an  extensioa 
of  Greece  as  would  render  her  a powerful  state ; 
still  leas  would  he  permit  the  breaking  up  of  Tur- 
key into  little  republics ; rather  than  submit  to  any 
of  these  arrangements  he  would  go  to  w ar  and  carry 
it  on  as.long  as  he  had  a man  or  a musket  left.  He 
suggested  afterward,  that  Russia  and  England 
should  declare  that  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of 
Turkey,,  no  power  should  be  permitted  to  take  pos- 
sessionof  its  provinces,  but  that  the  property  sh^ld 
remain  as  it  were  under  scaU  until  amicalde  ar- 
rangements could  be  made-  (br  its  adjodication. 
Being  pressed  for  a reply.  Sic  11.  Seymoux  remark- 
ed that  the  difference  between  tbem  seemed  to  be 
this — that  while  the  Emperor  continually  dwelt  on 
tho  (ail  of  T urkey  and  the  subsequent  arrangements, 
England  looked  to  her  remaining  in  her  present 
condition  and  to  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
preserve  it.  The  Emperor  replied  that  if  the 
glish  government  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Tur- 
key contains  any  elements  of  cxiatencevit  had  re- 
ceived inourrect  information : — that  its  dissoIutioD 
was  near  at  hand,  and  that  such  an  event  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  take  Europe  by  surprise.  Ue  said 
the  French  were  endeavoring  to  embroil  them  all 
in  the  East,  and  added  that  ho  bad  a month  before 
assured  the  Sultan  that  if  his  serviocs  were  requir- 
ed in  resisting  them  they  should  be  at  his  command. 
With  regard  to  Austria  he  said  that  whatever  would 
suit  Russia  would  suit  her  also;  their  interests,  so 
(ar  ns  T urkey  was  concerned,  were  identical.  The 
Sultan  bad  already  broken  hU  w'ord  to  him  and 
given  him  ample  occiwion  fov  sending  an  army  to 
Constantinople ; but  bo  had  contented  liimse If  with 
such  a display  of  force  as  would  show  he  did  not 
mean  to.  be  trifled  with.  If  the*  Turkish  Empire 
should  bo  dismembered  by  any  internal  cosnmoOon 
it  was  gone  forever  l— it  was  to  be  tolerated  only, 
not  reconstructed ; in  such  a cause  he  would  sot 
allow  a pistol  to  be  fired.  In  the> event  wf  her  fall, 
he  believed  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  smvv  it  a 
satisfactory  territorial  arrangement  than  was 
rally  supposed.  Tho  Principtalities  were  nlrvady 
in  iacX  an  independent  State  under  hts  protcetion, 
and  with  Setvia  and  QulgarioL  might  so.  coatiouw 
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If  Engl^iid  frboul4  t»ke  «{  fetRii  of 

the  i«Mo4  of  Cindm  hfe  »)u>u\4  h%V.o 
tndei^d  he  di4^  n thW  ktiV^:  aliouid  not 

E^igltaiU  of 

d^s  oonV<^?;ui^loji  iwtf fjKi^iM>dur^ 

iji  which  liw  E*ap*^^r  ttrscd 
jaeot,  ixijkfi^  ^1  ihe 

fcaktAoee  th€  of 

Kuaftii^^i^  ikit  urauld  be  ib^  «ui%ai;  {bcii^«.;<6f 
poatng  t^he  cxi»i»  «hicb  both  Eog(ac4  nod 
w^iTC^a  aiii;iuU6  to  jirert  Eayfo/  Cl4kd5tt4ao 

0n  the  I23d  of  Moorh  Implied  <4 
eipreksiiij^  mlikBtcUQu  iW  to  i\iryp^fftit  Wl  de- 
dared  huoyclE  deeply  ia  prdx^htikts;  t 

fall  o£  T »toy  f t*ooau3e  ib^y  wec^  rdi>yin4^  ibut 
lipoo  Jua  K»dwid.ci  wdttid  ttfitifriici  to  ji^ 

poatpoiie^e^Jt  lie  ,4»>th i 

inore  Uhdi^  Ki  bdag  if  dw4t,  ditta  (fe  at; 

•uzDptwoihia  : p4 

that  abch  a <raA^r^|^hii  to 

gliah  griv^yto^Phi  lb 

tioxi  nf  Cdhsilh^idt^i^  silty  uf  great  poWf'iU’ 

»hauM  Boi  fv^.  ti»:6  uu'  ^iioiiucoui 

fbe  E tol  lb« 

Bystetriaiic  Q»fj|^«r^nirci^i  of  tirje^^ce  ulfe^a  no  ^.** 
ooiui^cidcxit  til  exti^odita  terrUAxiar<h^mjAmot  a^id 
Ciu^  aiiarriif  wimld'  b©  lUc  r^ult  of  IcuVlap  0e  pro^  - 
of;  TdrLe^'*  10  fom  l-beii»Vitiyes^  i>wb>  aepirai© 
tVspubi'ica,  But  aU  ikme  afr^^omenra  ua  to  what 
nvf  take  jdaco  vrould.ga  tkii  a ifulc  way  lo 
«oIvk6;5  the  r«al  diiBcnhy*  EiigUud  des/fod.  no  iej* 
dtoridtkglpiiadizctffeiiK^n  ^bebo  a party  to 

any  pmvjuto  arran^^mt^^at  iroru  whto  ehe  ujttji  to 
deriire  any  *iWk  bctjcEt  “,-^ook  wiuld  »ha  be-  a putty 
to  aoy  W to  be  kept  a aectnt 

front  the  Mfltoe  rfiAiu  abjeci  waa  the 

prcsfiiratp^o  4f  |reJ^  site  Un  upboid 

Ihc  Tujki^  E^A4i|%  6oaxa^^^  liwil  no  great- 

qtiestiott  the  Ei^i^'’^ilbt/atbii- 

votniu^Bkhotoo^tonom^^  to  Weal,  which  woaid 
aiiauitte  » revolutionary  cliai;actor>  and  ejubraoe  a re- 
yiiuoii  ot  the  entire  aocial,  system  fin*  whidt  Uur  Con- 
tincitiai  goverrmWHnta  were  certoiidy  in  no  sin  to  pf 
prejparalioii.  The  English  governriient  beUcred: 
that/fiukey  only  petjuifcd  iorbearance  oa  liie  part 
of  the  otliej  Eunipean  powera,  itoordet  jiDloitly  to 
prolong  ilt  eaisffudifi  hsi'-  to 
alarm  rciipccti/-^  .:.t.»  ilifc«»dirnon.  XK^it^  ji  ^ 

ary  coavewaliQXi  w itb  Sir  fi.  .Veymunr^nnotu  Uaied 
April  3,  waa  pxepnrndt  iu  reply,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror expresses  hi  cwdial  saujfaclion  Uiot  the  yjkw« 
of  tite  Kaglmb  go vernaicjat  coincide  so  entirely  with 
bis  own  in  regard  to  Turkey.  Ue  thinks  iho  Kn. 
glish  goFCrninent  has  been  misinformed  an  t;u-  to 
actual  coadiuon  of  to  Empire,  but  agrees  iu  liie 
belief  ituit  the  best  way  tu  prbiong  iU  eiraieace  is 
forhcaraiH^e  oh  ;to  part  of  the  other  poweta,  a 
jtolicy  which  hte'dccl^^  willingneas  Ip  pliserce. 

The.  {midicatoon  unportant  cqmmuhicii* 

licnk  e^tod  very  gene wl  interest.  They  had  not 
hepn  ma^k  to  f^  deha  tn  Farlianuini  up 

to  (tor  bitcal  datoVhpT  hud  to  political  nepcct  of  ■ 
thpEiWtorn  ipjeatiod^  any  limber  discujised. 

The'  CWncollor  of  thk  E3;che<incr  had  aubmUtod 
hia  w'ar  budget’  H addilional  taxa- 

tion huptirdd  by  the  w ar  at  i*3^3(r?  ,00toti\e , lottd 
oiponaoa  of  to  yimr  M and  to 

xorenuo  He  pvopoaoa  to 

jmeei  to  whale  of;  to  by  doubling, 

the  tne^tme  tax,  lima  eroidtag  to  im^aiuon  of  any 
new  dot  to  0^  cprof&erce,  ami  at  to  ainne  liaie  pris 
Tenting  to^  incurring  of  any  debt  . The,  t^rM^Xa  of 
to/uar  thus  far  hare  genotidly  to  c§li- 

■ :GO  gle 


roates^  The  haanui^  arriing^^ata  for  to  war  worn 
gcneialiy  ju/puluTA  and  were  urpioat  uiiattiiiiously 
euatiuned  by  Tarliato^V”^^Th  Bill  h«>s 

been  poatjjptt«<l:-r~A  spitfndid  dinner  was  giYen 
by  to  Reform  ^b>.h  k>  %Y  Charles  Nupier,  op  i1k* 
Till  pf  Marchi  at  iv  toh  Lo^rd.  Fulwcratoiv  presided; 

- ■ FRA^Cfe.-;' 

The  l^’gwUUvp  bady  tot  on  the  7lh  to  consider 
the  hilt  aUthoriernjj  a loiin  rit  UOO' niiil toa  urfr^lnGe 
tw  pwvhie  Ikir  to  war  «xpunfcfes.j  u w-ks  fttlopied 

unanirhoualy,  % M.  Billaut  wha  to 

hr?4o  aiHjU'intud  id  JiTfcpto  iho^  f Uptui  it, -said 
thki-  to-  Em'pcr'ot  had  hcca  uuwd'lm^  to  draw  this 
sw  oriv  h>it  nd'w  thiit  tos  hud  bt:cn' deme  to  Av.ir 
uvi^jhi  hi  ini  rfipiij,  briiTiarit,  and'  ctomiye ; .nnd 
f'ntoo  uflhrahtiOg  la  s^.PUr^  the  CrTaittnepl  against 
‘.Urn;  toiuto;:r^  0^^^  -tbi  wuii^  toi‘ w 

pucihe  .;/Thi?^i>de 

'latiSfir  ihc 

•Mitb'(hcYovi%  juto^ijixi^ 

di  ih6  ey<i»  of  Eitoptr  Vhii  l»X‘di^fiiony  it  oftbr:^  .i*>  the 
ErhpCCTjr  of;  i la  t-ull  f « cOhiidrldoe  .fti'd  mpA^t 

rtply'  ^did  he MYas. 

^r^idiiimy  'v'fc 

to-  LrigielHlivc.  corps  ha«l  Voihd  diis  iaw%^7r-~'Xhe 
npiy  of  to  Ewipew  oi  UuHsiit  ip  to  ajutogtoh 
leilcc  ffom  Nupoleon  .ill,  lual  r»0i5{i  fp.cdr^d- 
rc  hcar«i«t  thfr  g rou  n<hi  of  d ; ffrrfariib  dUimirlJ  thui  hie 
.policy  has  l>ccn  murteJ  by  the  uTrhpst  ji>dtoi;aki?c 
and  the  mOst  »inr.<’?c  desirt*  for  ihc  prca^lYiiUoa  of 
pciico,  iiii  ftccupabon  of  the  Eftoipidtos;  to 
fcoys,  wtw  preceded  and  m great  nicainijre  OKaH'iiily- 
the  bcratilp  appearance  of  the  coinlnncd  fleelii  ill  thii 
nnighborhood  tif  the  .Durda/ipllcs ; anil  the  affuir  of 
Sinope  was  the  cori8»njUeapC'  of  Ihc.  iinpiiAity:  With, 
wiuck  tto  Turks  vvere  allowed  to  c^otivcy  Uofrpg, 
arms,  nad  auiinunitino  to  the  llusfiian  coast  for  to 
proaeculioo  of  hoeftiiilto.  He  had  learned  from  thii 
Eflipfertir^s  leltcr  for  the.  first  time,  that  ihr  Russi&D 
fleet  w us  fo  be  1)0  longer  alio  well  in  the  Black  Sea 
—that  he  ww#  Uiua  tu  lK^  prcyt^itcd  frtnn 
ing  Ilia  «»wj:i  roa^itii.  A fto  afuch  aft  anftOiihc^^Trwto 
fill  could,  ootd4:  eipcGtcd.  tv  di^^usi  icrha  it>r  A tot 
fTient  the  t^  vsk  ^nunilrh^^ 

idton  of,  to  T*r iuciphid  to».  kml  vf  the;  pprhl^  of ; 
uegoti  ationk : w jih  the  FoVt^.^  Thrc to  tod 
^rnoyp  hi®-  Wix  cobBrtocw  wagi  ip 
ftof » kud  Rusai*, to  w^ould  guurattito  wmhi  kbovr 
berkclf  in  16^1  what  ato  'vaa  ju  1812, An  impe- 

rial mayiifeslo  haa  been  issuod  la  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia, auuouncing  tliatFiuncc  and  E-ngland;  had  sided 
with  Turkey,  and  that  the  Empeior  bad  in  uonse- 
queaccbrakcu  off  all  lutercourSn  with  those  powers ; 
thus,  it  is  aiideth  England  and  Fratrce  hate  sided 
wilb  Ihft  ciicifiics  of  Christ) knit y againsl:  Russia 
eVmbaUng  ht  the  orthodox  faiili.— On  the  receipt 
«f  this  manifeatof,  ML.  Drouyn  do  Lh.uys  issued;  a 
circular  |o>the  rreuvh  diplo^tok  ugeto/  ffitowing 
the  rcapoftBiliiiky  of  rcsulu  upoA  Eussia,  which 
had  closed  the  door  to  the  last-  hope  of  pe.aco,  and 
rebuking  the  Emperork  fiStempt  to  rnlmt  xeligioiMi 
fanaticism  on  Ilia  behalf,,  rrunce  uAd  Englundv  bo 
*ay«,  do  not' support  Islamisin  agiuh^*  orthodkix' 
tjjeekfJiiib ; they  go  ui  pfoiccr  to  Qttaman  Epipto 
agamst  to  ambilioua 
An  qflici  al  not  ice  has  been  pnUistto  Is  to 
sirtee  to  appc«Tapoe  of  the  recto 
Uftwenn  Eusland  and  llussto  tof  to 

to  enlist  Eni$to^  sC.homea,  hp|d^^ 

ta  France,  which  was  compelto!  Jq  .hoY 
clino  peufKtok  analogoiis 

Britoinv  Ureht  suiisfactibn  is  ’tototo  kf  to 
course  putauod  by  the  Bfillah  Go.tofth)k©iiilL  \ 


f Ititar’s  4I^aUt. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  CHURCH.  In  the 
latter  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  find  one  of 
our  remedies  for  the  rank  corruption  of  the  former. 
But  we  fear  we  have  rashly  undertaken  a task  be* 
yond  our  power  to  accomplish.  Error  is  much  more 
easily  discovered  than  truth.  The  manifest  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  even  the  more  hidden  causes 
of  it,  present  problems  of  far  less  difficulty  than  a 
true  investigation  of  the  proper  remedies.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  our  fears  are  in  a great  measure 
imaginary  ; the  case  is  not  so  bad  after  all ; judged 
by  an  ideal  standard,  w'c  may  fall  far  below  the 
mark,  but  then  we  are  still  ahead  of  all  other  na- 
tions ; there  is,  it  is  true,  an  immense  amount  of 
corruption,  but  then  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  evils 
of  other  kinds  that  abound  in  other  countries,  and 
under  other  governments.  Miserable  consolation 
this,  even  if  the  plea  be  true.  Alas  for  our  country, 
if  the  picture  we  have  presented  be  the  fair  one ; 
but  alas  for  our  humanity,  if  the  moral  elevation 
which  may  be  claimed  for  our  politicians  is  real- 
ly higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe.  When  there  has  been  forced  from  us  such 
an  avow'al  as  that,  who  would  deny  the  stem  doc- 
trines of  human  depravity,  or  the  remarkable  decla- 
ration of  Scripture  that  “the  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness.^^ 

But  for  the  remedy. — e might  as  well  make  our 
confession  at  once.  We  know  of  no  remedy;  at 
least  no  human  remedy.  Every  thing  which  sug- 
gests itself  partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the  very 
disease  it  may  be  prescribed  to  cure.  A wisdom 
superior  to  the  human  may  bring  about  a restora- 
tion through  means  which  time  and  circumstances 
can  alone  reveal  to  us  ; but  until  this  takes  placey 
the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  some  of 
the  influences  that  may  possibly  stay  the  plague,  or, 
at  least,  abate  some  of  its  w'orst  symptoms. 

And  here,  doubtless,  the  Church  can  accomplish 
much.  Wc  intend  no  logical,  or  theological  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  Wc  do  not  speak  of  it  in  its  out- 
ward ecclesiastical  organization,  nor  would  we 
dwell  u{)on  its  connection  or  w'ant  of  connection 
with  tho  State.  Wo  do  not  now  inquire  what 
makes  a Christian  State,  and  w'hcthcr  it  must  not 
be  heathen,  if  it  do  not  acknow  ledge,  in  some  way, 
some  form  of  Christianity,  and  some  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  written  Christian  revelation. 
That  revelation  certainly  decides  some  moral  ques- 
lions  so  intimately  connected  with  the  social  and 
political,  that  government  can  not  ignore  them. 
And  hence  it  is  that  both  in  its  specific  and  its 
general  action,  legislation  must  be  for  or  against 
religion.  There  can  be  no  neutrality.  It  must  ac- 
knowledge or  repudiate.  But  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties attend  all  such  questions.  They  involve 
problems  which  time  alone  can  solve,  and  God  may 
be  now  solving  them  in  a way  wc  know  not.  No 
thinking  man  would  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  all  the 
truth  here  is  on  one  side,  and  that  because  former 
limes  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  w o are  perfectly  safe  in  pushing  on  to 
the  other  extreme  of  a complete  divorce  between 
all  political  action,  and  all  spiritual  belief. 

But  we  metlillc  not  here  with  these  graver  prob- 
lems. In  speaking  of  the  Church,  it  satisfies  the 
argument  w'c  have  in  hand,  to  bring  before  the  mind 
the  great  mass  of  those  w'ho  may  be  called  serious 
and  believing  Christians,  under  the  visible  organi- 
sation, or  organisations,  through  which  they  are 


known,  that  is,  become  risible,  in  their  influence 
upon  the  world.  When  we  thus  speak  of  serious 
and  believing  Christians,  the  terms  are  not  so  vague 
as  might  at  first  be  thought.  They  are  capable  of 
conveying  a clear  idea,  catholic,  evangelical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  free  from  any  base  of  an  unmean- 
ing and  spurious  liberalism.  They  are  the  men, 
who,  with  all  their  inconsistencies  and  imperfec- 
tions, may  be  said  to  live  for  the  other  w'orld,  as 
other  men  live  for  this.  Such  is  certainly  their 
profession.  They  are  the  men  for  whom  the 
things  unseen  and  eternal"  outw'eigh  “the  things 
seen  and  temporal” — who  estimate  the  value  of  this 
life  by  its  connection  with  the  life  to  come,  making 
this  connection  the  great  test  by  which  they  try,  not 
only  their  owm  individual  conduct,  but  the  worth 
of  all  moral,  social,  and  political  reforms.  They 
are  the  men  who  arc  convinced  that  the  world  lielh 
in  darkness  and  wickedness.  They,  therefore,  take 
for  their  guide  a supernatural  *written  revelation, 
and  believe  in  a supernatural  Person  who  is  the 
founder  of  an  everlasting  spiritual  kingdom. 

Such  is  the  Church  w'ith  its  members,  its  minis- 
ters, teachers,  and  priests — with  its  rrvelatiofi,  its 
ordinances,  its  sacraments,  or  holy  things — with  all 
that  gives  it  power  and  visibility  on  earth,  h is  a 
spiritual  kin^om,  and  yet  it  has  nioch  to  do  with 
the  kingdoms  and  republics  of  this  world.  It  has  a 
community  of  membership  with  the  civil  organisa- 
tions, and  through  this  it  may  do  great  good  to  them, 
or  receive  great  harm  to  itself.  It  has  a deep  inter- 
est in  the  purity  of  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
part  of  its  mission  to  stay  the  virulence  of  political 
corniption.  The  ministers  of  the  Church,  in  all  its 
denominations,  should  feel  that  they  have  a call  to 
preach  against  it — to  lift  up  against  it  one  of  their 
loudest  notes  of  alarm — to  denounce  it  unsparingly 
os  full  of  peril  to  the  souls  of  men,  os  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  demoralizing,  and,  therefore,  irreligious 
influences  of  the  day. 

W’ould  you  have  the  clergy  preach  politics,  then, 
says  some  self-satisfied  objector,  who  fancies  that 
the  bare  statement  of  the  qusshon  is  a sufficient 
estoppel  to  all  argument  ? No  sir — by  no  means — 
that  is,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  as 
having  reference  to  those  outward  questions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  which  politicians,  and 
especially  party  politicians,  are  ever  getting  up 
under  the  name  of  political  or  party  measures. 
These  belong  not  to  the  pulpit.  They  all  present 
issues  that  have  two  sides  to  them,  and  about 
which,  w’hen  viewed  in  themselves,  and  aside  from 
the  motives  of  those  w’ho  originate  them,  serious 
men  may  honestly  differ.  The  cleig>'  should  not 
preach  on  tho  political  right  or  wrong  of  slavery. 
The  apostles  not  only  never  engaged  in  any  such 
logomachy,  but  even  condemned  others  for  doing 
it.  How  far  one  man  may  have  dominion  over  an- 
other is  a political  question,  belonging  to  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  which  may  be  decided  more  or 
less  wisely  or  beneficially  for  the  State.  But  it  no 
more  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  pulpit  than  the 
comparative  merits  of  monarchy  and  republicanism, 
or  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  the  determination  of  lha 
male  and  female  political  franchise,  or  the  political 
expediency  of  property  in  land,  or  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeships,  or  the  limit  of  minority,  or  usury 
laws,  or  bankrupt  law's,  or  bills  for  the  preservation 
of  the  homestead,  or  even  agrarian  laws,  if  the  State, 
in  tho  exercise  of  hspoliticid  torereignty,  should  see 
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fit  to  enact  them.  On  all  these  topics  a clergyman 
might  perhaps  hold  forth  in  a fbunh  of  July  oration, 
or  in  a lecture  for  a secular  purpose,  snd  on  some 
secular  occasion,  or  in  a speech  at  some  public  din- 
ner, provided  it  were  ever  wise  in  him  to  be  found 
in  such  a position  ; or  he  might  express  his  opinion 
like  any  other  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  political 
suffrage.  But  when  he  tacks  them  on  to  some  tor- 
tured text  of  Scripture,  and  calls  it  preaching  the 
gospel,  he  is  doing  that  for  which  he  was  never  sent ; 
he  is  perverting  his  sacred  mission  to  a purpose 
from  which,  instead  of  good,  evil,  and  evil  only,  has 
ever  fiowed.  The  distinctions  are  so  clear  in  them- 
selves, they  are  so  unmistakably  recognised  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  preaching  of  the  first  herafds  of 
Christianity,  that  it  is  indeed  a wonder  that  theolo- 
gians, as  well  as  moralists,  should  have  so  con- 
founded them.  The  whole  matter  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated.  The  relations  themselves  are  political^ 
snd  as  such  may  be  more  or  less  wise,  more  or  less 
expedient,  more  or  less  politically  just.  The  eon- 
duet  of  men  in  these  relations^  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharge  the  duties  that  grow  out  of  them, 
their  perversion  of  legal  powers  to  evil  ends,  their 
use  of  property  whether  in  lands  or  persons,  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  a selfish  tyranny,  or  a selfish  gra- 
tification— these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  moral  ques- 
tions, while  the  social  and  political  circumstances 
out  of  which  they  arise  constitute  the  field,  some- 
times the  essential  field,  of  a moral  probation.  Here 
the  pulpit  can  not  go  too  far  in  its  fidelity  to  duty. 
Here  are  no  expediencies.  Here  all  consciences 
give  the  same  response.  The  clerical  Boanerges 
may  thunder  against  all  oppression,  all  cruelty,  all 
•elfishness,  or  using  men  for  merely  selfish  ends, 
which  he  may  find  in  slavery,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
oft  times  necessarily  unequal  relations  of  mankind. 
Should  he  faithfully  do  his  duty  here,  he  might  find 
political  measures  becoming  of  little  importance. 
The  moral  sphere  well  guarded,  even  their  evil  may 
be  stautralized,  if  not  turned  to  good. 

' We  conclude,  then,  that  the  clergy  have  no  call 
to  preach  for  or  against  compromises,  or  for  or 
•gainst  fugitive  slave  laws,  or  for  or  against  Ne- 
bratka  bills,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  as  a political 
measure  per  se.  One  reason  wc  have  briefly  given. 
They  belong  to  a different  and  clearly  defined  juris- 
diction. Another  is,  that  the  outward  measure  it- 
self is  not  the  real  evil  (even  when  it  may  be  polit- 
ieailly  condemned),  but  the  representative  of  some- 
thing behind  it,  against  which  the  pulpit  may  pour 
forth,  and  should  pour  forth,  its  sternest  anathemas. 
The  worst  men  may  sometimes  have  the  best  meas- 
mres  politically  considered.  They  may  have  wis- 
dom enough,  or  cunning  enough,  to  outwit  their 
more  principled  antagonists  in  such  a game.  It  is 
the  motive,  the  selfish  end  in  view,  in  the  getting 
mp  of  political  measures,  which  brings  them  within 
the  domain  of  religion  and  morality,  and  here  the 
dergyman  has  the  whole  field  to  himself.  He  may 
not  preach  against  the  statutes  and  constitution  of 
tfae  land,  but  he  should  warn  of  the  Divine  ven- 
getnee  those  who  would  make  use  of  them  for  the 
purposes  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  or  to  serve  the 
endia  of  a corrupt  political  ambition.  No  legislation 
can  make  these  right,  any  more  than  any  system  of 
ethics  can  make  servitude  per  se,  or  monarchy  per 
•e,  or  war  per  se,  or  this  or  that  political  measure 
per  sc,  a moral  wvong.  Is  it  said  that  such  preach- 
ing would,  if  truly  and  faithfully  applied,  be  preach- 
ing against  slavery  and  political  institutions  ? so  be 
it.  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  its  condem- 
nation of  all  tmiightPaufUMe,  and  if  any  political 


institution,  or  any  social  relation,  can  not  stand 
before  it,  let  it  be  consumed  by  its  fire. 

And  so  we  may  say  of  almost  every  mere  politi- 
cal measure  that  has  ever  been  agitated  in  our  land. 
The  very  fact  that  serious  men,  conscientious  men, 
religious  men,  may  be  found  on  either  side  of  them, 
shows  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pulpit,  either 
as  subjects  of  censure  or  approbation.  Take  these 
exciting  slavery  questions  for  example.  Will  any 
man  who  has  the  least  reputation  for  candor  or  in- 
telligence, utterly  forfeit  it  by  pretending  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  is  not  as  honest, 
as  conscientious,  and  as  honorable  a man  as  the 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune — we  select  these 
as  the  best  representatives  of  their  respective  par- 
ties— or  that  the  Badgers  and  Claytons  of  the  south 
are  not  as  upright  in  their  conduct,  and  as  pure  in 
their  motives,  as  the  Sewards  and  Sumners  of  the 
north,  or  that  there  are  not  among  the  Methodist 
Bishops  and  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  as  faithful  followers  of  Christ  as  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker  or  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  ? Can  we  doubt  that  there  arc  good  men, 
conscientious  men,  on  both  sides  of  this  Nebraska 
bill?  Blit  are  there  two  opinions — can  there  be 
two  opinions,  on  the  abominable  turpitude  of  po- 
litical corruption,  and  its  extensive  prevalence  in 
our  land  ? It  is  this  which  taints  every  political 
measure  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  and  what- 
ever in  other  respects  might  be  its  merits  or 
demerits.  Here  is  a wrong  per  sc  — a deadly 
damnable  wrong,  an  immediate  practical  wrong, 
which  no  circumstances  can  make  right.  It  is  a 
wrong  which  underlies  all  other  political  wrongs, 
and  without  which  the  evils  of  wrong  measures, 
or  mere  political  mistakes,  would  be  trivial,  would 
be  transient,  would  soon  heal  themselves.  It 
is  this  infusion  of  the  selfish  gambling  principle 
into  political  action,  this  getting  up  of  public  meas- 
ures on  no  higher  grounds  than  to  enable  political 
factions  to  tost  the  “ hardness  of  each  other’s  shells,” 
or  to  “ head  off”  an  antagonist  in  the  race  for  the 
spoils — ^this  making  the  management  of  a great  state 
a game  to  play  at,  which  is  the  great  origi^ial  sin 
from  which  every  other  political  iniquity  derives 
the  malignity  of  its  poison.  This  is  the  atrocious 
act  which  can  not  be  characterized  in  terms  too  se- 
vere, and  against  which  the  clergy  ought  to  utter 
their  anathematizing  thunders  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other. 

But  this  is  abstract  preaching,  some  may  say. 
It  is  declaiming  against  sin  in  general ; it  is  assail- 
ing that  which  is  invisible ; it,  therefore,  strikes 
and  wounds  no  individual  conscience.  We  would 
go  boldly  up,  they  say,  to  particular  measures,  and 
lay  the  sin  upon  specific  political  acts,  as  contain- 
ing the  real  wrong  per  se.  Here  would  l>e  some- 
thing tangible,  practical,  direct.  All  this  is  cer- 
tainly very  plausible.  It  is  moreover  very  com- 
mon ; and  yet,  however  arrogant  it  may  appear  in 
ns,  wo  must  pronounce  it  an  egregious  fallacy, 
whether  as  applied  to  the  public  or  the  private  life. 
Our  first  answer  would  be  the  one  to  which  we 
have  before  resorted,  and  which  can  never  lose  its 
force.  It  was  not  the  method  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  Look  at  the  list  of  crimes  which  Paul 
so  frequently  denounces.  What  arc  they  ? Slave- 
holding, landholding,  arbitrary  measures  of  govern- 
ment, specific  acts  of  any  kind,  whether  of  public 
or  private  men  ? No — but  ambition,  corruption,  cov- 
etousness, worldliness— falsehood,  cruelly,  pride, 
I selfishness,  turbulence,  party  strife,  unholy  zeal| 

I envy,  mahee,  wrath,  and  all  undharitableneas. 
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There  is  a fallacy  in  the  terms  of  the  objection 
as  well  as  in  the  idea,  and  here  we  would  appeal  in 
the  second  place,  to  facts.  When  the  preacher  as* 
sails  the  act,  or  measure,  or  specific  conduct,  wheth- 
er public  or  private,  there  is  immediately  raised  as 
a shield,  the  abstract  per  se  question,  which  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  motive,  and  has  ever,  as 
we  have  said,  some  defensible  side.  In  other  words, 
a corrupt  motive — and  the  distinction  is  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance — takes  shelter  under  a reason ; 
the  conscience  finds  rest  in  a logomachy;  it  be- 
comes a strife  of  words ; the  practical  demoralizing 
evils  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  false  issue  that  is  raised, 
and  the  spiritual  depravity^  w'hich,  but  for  this,  the 
conscience  might  have  seen,  remains  unknown,  un- 
lelt,  and  undisturbed.  To  take,  for  example,  the 
case  which  is  ever  nearest  at  hand.  The  slaveholder 
knows  that  he  has  a defensible  side  ; he  knows  the 
atrength  of  his  argument  as  derived  from  the  so- 
ci^  and  political  relations  ; he  knows,  too,. that  the 
Scripture,  if  not  his  apologist,  treats  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a manner  very  different  from  that  of  his  mod- 
em antagonist ; and  triumphing  on  these  grounds, 
as  he  ever  will,  he  becomes  hardened  against  those 
moral  considerations  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with  an  overw’hclm- 
ing  force.  Here  he  finds  shelter,  and  it  is  this  shelter 
which  the  false  logic,  and  false  and  unscriptural 
preaching  of  his  assailants  have  given  him. 

Felix  w'as  a licentious  man,  Felix  was  a despot, 
Felix  had  been  a party  to  wrong  political  meas- 
ures, Felix  had  been  guilty  of  specific  acts  of  po- 
litical oppression.  Here,  then,  w’as  an  admirable 
occasion  for  that  faithful,  pungent,  personal  preach- 
ing for  w'hich  some  would  contend  as  the  only  prac- 
tical efficient  kind.  Paul  should  have  told  him  of 
the  wrong  per  seof  holding  and  exercising  arbitrary 
power;  he  should  have  charged  him,  to  his  face, 
with  his  adulteries,  his  extortions,  his  odious  and 
unjust  measures  of  government.  But  Paul  did  not 
do  this,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Certainly  it  could  not 
have  been  for  the  want  of  that  moral  courage  which 
is  so  abundantly  possessed  by  the  reformers  of  our 
day.  It  w as  no  part  of  his  mission  thus  to  assail 
Felix,  and  the  measures  of  Felix.  He  had  higher 
work,  and  deeper  work  to  do.  Paul  preached 
against  **  spiritual  wickedness.”  **  He  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.” 
And  the  tyrant  trembled.  Personal  preaching  would 
only  have  provoked  him  and  hardened  him  in  his 
crimes.  It  would  have  driven  him  to  his  abstract 
hiding  places,  to  shelter  himself  in  the  lawfulness 
of  the  outward  and  defensible  relation.  The  Apos- 
tles’ preaching  was  **the  word  that  reached  to  the 
dividing  line  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  was  a discemer 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.” 

Let  men  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gos- 
pel as  Christ,  and  Christ's  commissioned  apostles, 
have  given  it  to  us.  A well  known  satirical  poet 
makes  a witty  and  effective  point  against  those 
preachers,  who,  instead  of  denouncing  the  individ- 
ual sinner  and  his  specific  acts,  are  ever  most  val- 
orously  assailing  “ the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.” 
He,  bold  and  honest  man,  would  have  the  pulpit’s 
thunders  launched  with  more  specific  aim.  They 
should  be  directed  against  this  or  that  individual, 
according  as  his  measures,  or  his  speeches,  had 
failed  to  take  the  hue  of  the  poet’s  own  abstractions. 
But  what  good,  we  may  ask  again,  has  such  proach- 
ing  ever  accomplished  T It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
satire  that  it  attacks  the  specific  manifestations  of 
vice  in  which  men  differ,  or  in  which  one  age  dif- 
fers from  another,  but  never  goee  down  to  the  deep 


heart  of  hunumity,  or  tbs*  deep  depiarity  iiawkii^ 
all  men  agree.  It  never  touches  **  the  exceedti^ 
sihfulness  of  sin.”  We  may  well  ask,  thercibici, 
when  has  the  world  ever  been  made  better  by  it  I 
We  doubt  not  the  good  intentions  of  the  satirical 
preacher  referred  to,  but  where  is  the  strong  tnoxal 
conviction,  the  reformation,  the  repentance,  the  new 
life,  to  which  he  can  point  as  having  been  ever  pro- 
duced by  his  keen  iambics  ? Instead  of  doing  any 
good  in  the  world,  how  much  more  frequently  is  it 
the  case,  that  the  satirist  himself  is  a man  of  quest- 
ionable virtue  T “ The  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin 
Let  one  be  convinced  of  this,  and  every  other  moral 
conviction  follows  of  co^urse.  The  light  that  reveals 
it  is  that  through  which  alone  he  can  read  the  moral 
character  of  all  his  acts.  In  the  deep  feeling  which 
it  produces  alone  is  bom  the  most  tender  charity, 
the  truest  and  most  enduring  philanthropy — tW 
philanthropy  by  which  Paul  was  distinguished  above 
all  the  satirists,  all  the  social  and  political  refoiiB^ 
era,  of  his  pwn  and  every  succeeding  age: 

And  so  ia  it  with  political  oorraption.  Instead 
of  preaching  for  or  against  specific  measures,  let 
the  clergy  every  w here  endeavor  to  produce  a deep 
conviction  of  the  exceeding  vileness,  the  wicked- 
ness, the  deep  moral  degradation  of  that  political 
gambling  through  wrhich,  when  it  exists,  all  measures 
arc  tainted.  Let  them  hold  up  the  generic  deprav- 
ity of  the  political  life,  when  it  gets  into  that  stats 
which  we  have  already  defined.  Let  them  act 
forth  **the  exceeding  sinfulness”  of  party  politics. 
Let  them  aim  to  produce,  and  especially  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  this  party 
selfishness,  this  damnable  doctrine  that  the  inter- 
ests and  offices  of  the  country  arc  but  **  spoils”  to 
be  lost  and  won  as  they  are  raffled  for  in  a vile 
party  strife,  which  is  doing  more  to  demoralize  and 
de-religionize  the  souls  of  men  than  all  the  grog 
shops,  and  slave  pens,  and  gambling  brothels  in  the 
land. 

Too  long  has  the  cry  been,  measwres — meesaem 
What  we  most  want  is  men — if  we  can  get  them — 
high  souled,  high  principled  men,  and  then  we  can 
tmst  their  measures.  Even  their  mistakes  might  be 
better  for  us  than  the  more  successful  measures  of 
the  corrupt  and  trafficking  politicians.  Paradozi- 
cal  as  this  may  appear,  w'^e  would  maintain  it  on 
the  ground  that  a sound  morality  in  our  public  men* 
is  of  more  real  value  than  any  commercial,  nation- 
al, or  even  social  prosperity  that  connects  itself 
merely  with  certain  outward  and  temporary  enad- 
ments. 

To  this,  then,  let  the  pulpit  direct  its  pownm 
Let  the  clergy  preach  earnestly — we  mean  Uke  men 
convinced  of  a most  solemn  truth — for  that  is  the 
secret  of  all  success  in  preaching — against  the  **  ex* 
ceeding  sinfulness”  of  political  corruption. 
of  denouncing  particular  measures,  and  uttering  thetx 
satirical  innuendos,  or  aiming  their  priestly  thondem 
at  particular  men,  who  are,  after  aU,  no  worse  than 
the  great  mass  of  party  politicians,  let  themezpoeo 
the  utter  baseness  and  wickedness  of  the  wholn 
party  system,  as  one  of  the  most  odious  manifestn* 
lions  of  the  generic  human  depravity.  Let  then 
tell  the  members  of  their  respective  churches,  that, 
as  the  word  and  the  thing  have  come  to  be  under- 
stood, they  can  not  be  thorough-going  caucus  men 
and  yet  Christians — they  can  not  retain  their  alle- 
giance to  this  political  Baal  without  forfeiting  their 
allegiance  to  Christ — they  can  not  receive  into  the 
creed  of  their  political  action  this  Satanic  doctrine 
of  the  spoils,”  without  **  doing  despite”  to  all  thd 
is  most  pure  ai  well  ee  nott  fnadiBieBtal  in  the 
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Gospel.  Above  all,  let  them  tell  our  young  men, 
who  are  every  where  plunging  into  party  politics, 
**as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle,”  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  on  the  principles  com- 
monly avowed,  and  even  gloried  in,  such  a course 
will  probably  be  with  the  wreck  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  at  the  risk  of  a corresponding  spiritual 
perdition. 

This  is  all  within  their  province.  It  belongs 
strictly  to  the  domain  of  morals  and  religion.  It  is 
concerned  with  men’s  spiritual  health.  Satirists 
may  call  it  “ abstract  preaching,”  if  they  please,  but 
if  only  earnestly  and  solemnly  done,  it  would  tell 
more  upon  the  national  conscience,  it  would  do 
more  to  purify  the  j>olitical  atmosphere,  to  intro- 
duce a higher  order  of  political  ideas,  and  tlms  to 
generate  righteous  vuasxircsj  than  volumes  of  ser- 
mons on  compromises,  or  miles  of  petitions  against 
Nebraska  bills,  or  the  most  vehement  pulpit  advo- 
cacy or  reprobation  of  any  movements  on  the  party 
gambling  Ixiard  that  might  be  got  up  by  venal  poli- 
ticians on  the  one  side,  or  hypocritically  opposed 
by  mischief-loving  fanatics  on  the  other. 

The  clergy  should  ever  stand  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  leading  powers  of  the  age.  Sad  indeed 
is  the  thought,  and  most  deeply  is  it  to  be  deplored 
by  every  true  philanthropist,  w hen  they  fall  in  the 
rear,  or  take  positions  from  whence  they  arc  draw’n 
into  the  w akc  of  other  movements.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  counsel  their  mingling  in  the  secular  march 
in  order  to  increase  their  influence.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Scriptures.  Their 
power  over  the  world,  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
is  just  in  proportion  to  their  separation  from  it. 
They  should  occupy  ground  from  which  there  should 
be  no  hindcrance  to  their  denouncing  freely  all  its 
unrighteousness  ; but  this  can  never  be  done  by  tak- 
ing the  part  of  one  secular  faction  against  another. 
They  are  a power  in  the  State,  but  they  should  re- 
member that  the  State  is  something  more  thuii  pres- 
ent men  and  present  measures.  They  have  politi- 
cal rights  and  political  duties,  but  the  more  they 
abstain  from  defiling  their  hands  with  that  well 
known  thing  vulgarly  called  “politics,”  the  more 
will  they  bo  able  to  exert  a sound,  a legitimate,  a 
Christian  political  influence. 


(Ihitoffi  (fjr&ir. 

The  violets  are  blooming  around  our  Chair.  We 
do  not  mean  that  we  have  actually  planted  its 
legs  in  the  garden,  and  are  sitting  in  the  open  air, 
for,  unhappily,  May  is  a myth.  It  is  sweet  and 
warm  in  poetry,  but  in  prose  it  is  damp.  We  mean 
only  that  there  is  a feeling  of  violets  in  the  sun- 
shine— a breath  of  violets  in  the  air,  and  a look  of 
violets  in  the  blooming  faces  that  wc  pass  as  we 
stroll  out  upon  the  avenues,  or  try  to  find  some 
trace  of  summer  in  Hoboken  or  Greenwood.  The 
harbinsers  of  spring  that  come  in  March  arc  almost 
as  beautiful  as  May.  Not  the  trailing  arbutus, 
which  little  fingers  are  digging  from  under  dead, 
wet  loaves,  in  the  W’oods  and  upon  the  hill-sides  ; 
not  the  half-started  buds  that,  impatient  for  sum- 
mer, are  ready  to  burst  into  full  blossom  at  the  first 
kind  look  of  the  sun  ; but  the  few*  warm  days,  the 
cluster  of  balmy  hours,  that  so  often  crowd  the 
front  of  March,  and  lay  their  humid  lips  against 
the  windows,  making  them  drip  w ith  the  honcy- 
dew  that  shall  feed  the  summer  flowers. 

The  German  poets — and  every  German  is  much 
more  a poet  than  most  Yankees— overflow  in  spring 
ffongf.  Spring  to  them  is  like  a honeymoon  annu- 


ally renewed.  They  walk  in  the  fields,  and  woods, 
and  gardens,  and  write  their  Fruhlingt-Gedanken^ 
their  spring  thoughts,  as  rhythmically  and  exube- 
rantly as  a young  lover  babbles  vows  and  admira* 
tions.  Before  we  sal  down  in  this  contemplative 
Easy  Chair,  and  roamed  the  world  “ a youth  light- 
hearted and  content,”  it  was  our  chance  one  exqui- 
site May  morning  to  stand  in  the  Thier- Garten,  a 
park  of  Berlin,  which  lies  just  outside  the  great 
gate  of  the  city.  As  we  strolled  idly  along  the 
paths  under  the  trees,  repeating  one  of  Goethe’s 
spring  songs — as  much,  we  allow',  to  keep  our  Ger- 
man as  our  poetry  in  practice  (for  once  wc  weia 
poetic  and  spoke  German)— wc  encovntered  a youth 
enthusiastically  reciting  some  lines  from  a paper 
w'hich  he  held,  and  upon  which  he  w'mte  mpidlj 
during  the  frequent  pauses  of  his  promenade. 

“Good-morning!”  he  cried  to  us,  whom  ho  had 
never  seen  before  ; “ what  a heavenly  morning  !” 

“ It  is  wonderfully  beautiful !”  we  cried,  with 
sudden  and  electrical  enthusiasm. 

“And  you,”  he  continued  eagerly — “have  you, 
too,  been  writing  your  spring  thoughts  ? Listen !” 

W c listened,  and  our  impromptu  acquaintance  be- 
gan to  pour  out  the  most  transcendental  rhymes 
into  our  ears,  which  reported  the  sense,  or  rather  ths 
sequence,  to  our  mind  quite  respectably.  But  tbs 
vehement  gesticulation  of  the  youth,  and  his  unaf- 
fected  delight  in  his  ow  n performaace,.iclieved  us 
from  any  sense  of  obligation  to  applaud  or  admire. 
He  evidently  would  as  soon  have  expected  us  to 
praise  the  beauty  of  the  new  moon.  The  enjoy- 
ment was  taken  for  granted.  When  he  had  finish- 
cd,  he  turned  his  beaming  face  toward  us.  His 
eyes  glistened.  A tremulousness  of  the  lip  showed 
us  the  reality  of  his  emotion.  W o understood,  then, 
how  naturally  Wert  her  wnavrniten  by  aman  who  ob- 
served as  well  as  shared  this  singularly  genial,  im- 
pressible temperament.  All  the  German  romance 
was  interpreted  by  our  friend  and  his  conduct— his 
spring  songs  and  his  enthusiasm.  Undine — Aslau- 
ga’s  Knight— Meluaina — Tieck — Hoffmann— Rich- 
ter— they  were  all  explained. 

“ Beautiful !”  we  said,  as  he  looked  at  ns.  He 
smiled  with  the  satisfied  suavity  of  a bard  who 
hears  the  approval  of  posterity. 

“ Read  me  your  spring  thoughts,”  he  said  warm- 
ly, as  he  rolled  up  his  manuscript. 

We  answered  that  we  had  none. 

“ Poor  man !”  ho  said,  compassionately,  and  re- 
treated slowly  among  the  trees,  looking  up  into 
them  as  if  he  saw  the  coming  leaves  and  tbo  bright 
buds  sitting  in  the  fullness  of  summer. 

How  foolish  the  German  seems  to  tho  anx- 
ious Yankee  and  the  airy  Frenchman;  yet  that 
warmth,  that  natural  enthusiasm,  that  hearty  flow 
of  emotion,  is  precisely  what  the  shrewdest  authors 
arc  constantly  endeavoring  to  invent,  and  when 
they  have  described  it,  they  say  with  a sigh,  “ What 
an  Arcadia  were  a world  in  which  such  men  were 
realities!”  O Messieurs  Poets  and  Authors!  if 
the  beings  you  struggle  to  depict  as  the  happy  and 
ideal  people  were  to  call  and  inquire  for  you,  how 
surely  would  you  whisper  over  the  banisters  to  the 
discreet  servant,  “ Not  at  home  !”  If,  by  chance, 
you  met  one  of  them  in  the  Thier-Garten,  or  any 
where  else,  w hat  an  inexhaustible  source  of  raillery 
and  comical  description  for  tho  next  little  dinner 
or  petit  sovper.  Mohammed  made  a law  that  no  true 
believer  should  make  a statue  under  penalty  of  be- 
ing forced  to  supply  it  with  a sonl.  If,  in  like 
manner,  some  gracious  commander  of  the  F aithful 
would  only  declare  that  no  author  aboold  create  a 
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keroine  whom  he  wms  not  willing  insUntly  to  mar- 
ry, how  the  “ ideal”  would  go  by  the  board,  and 
the  good,  generous,  noble  women  of  reality  and 
daily  life  come  by  their  own  again. 

The  **  ideal,”  in  the  sense  usually  intended  by 
the  word,  is  as  foolish  and  unnatural  in  literature 
as  it  is  in  art.  The  sharp-sighted  and  pure-mind- 
ed artists  have  long  ago  seen  that  the  utmost  reach 
of  art  is  the  most  rigorous  obedience  to  nature. 
The  attempt  to  describe,  with  pen,  or  chisel,  or 
brush,  what  has  no  type  in  nature  is  futile.  What 
is  the  most  perfect  of  the  statues,  the  most  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  painted  Madonnas,  when  com- 
pared with  the  supreme  loveliness  of  a beautiful 
woman  f The  carnation  on  her  cheek  is  the  de- 
spair of  the  most  perfect  pallet.  If  Titian’s  Bella 
Donna  is  so  beautiful  to  our  eyes  i^n  canvas, 
what  must  she  have  been  to  his  eyes  in  nature  ? 


It  is  for  the  reason  suggested  in  our  last  paragraph 
that  Thackcrciy  is  so  great  and  powerful  a depicter 
of  life  and  character.  **  1 have  no  head  above  my 
eyes,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a friend ; mean- 
ing that  he  wrote  from  observation,  and  not  from 
theory,  nor  what  is  called  imagination.  His  new 
work,  The  NeweomeSf  which  appears  in  monthly 
numbers,  is,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  him.  It  is,  as 
one  who  knew  the  author  well  would  imagine,  a 
new  walk  in  Vanity  Fair.  All  his  writings  are  re- 
cords of  what  is  going  on  in  that  immense  region. 
His  eye  detects  immediately  what  belongs  to  that 
diocese,  although  it  should  usually  be  considered 
very  foreign  to  it  In  Uct,  wo  ail  pay  a little  tithe 
to  it — we  all  hare  some  little  private  nook  in  that 
great  Babel,  where  we  slip  in,  and  enjoy  the  life 
that  goes  on  there.  As  the  Venetian  nobles  had 
sumptuous  little  houses  for  their  pleasures,  hidden 
far  away  in  remote  streets,  and  entirely  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  state-palace  on  the  Grand  Canal 
which  bore  the  family  name,  so  w'e  all  have  our 
little  private,  unsuspected  booth  in  Vanity  Fair, 
where  we  sell  and  are  sold,  and  from  which  we 
hurry  back  in  time  to  go  to  church  with  our  wives, 
w'ho  have  just  hurried  home,  also,  from  their  little 
ornamented  and  convenient  booths  ia  the  same  fair. 
And  if,  some  unlucky  day,  we  chance  to  meet  there, 
ia  mid-traffic,  there  is  a blush,  a confused  1k>w,  and 
great  domestic  politeness  afterward. 

In  The  NetocomeMf  W’hose  fortunes  it  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  follow  from  month  to  month,  as  they  thus  ac- 
quire a reality,  and  become,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the 
actual  circumstance  of  life,  Thackeray  will  undoubu 
edly  convert  to  his  side  the  many  of  the  gentle  sex 
who  have  hitherto  refused  allegiance  to  him  upon 
the  ground  that  all  his  women  were  either  fools  or 
hnaves.  While  the  heroic  gentlemen  who  did  not 
believe  that,  like  Dobbin,  ell  heroes  must  have 
elumsy  hands  and  feet,  and  be  great  gawky  louts, 
will  find  that  Thackeray  is  of  their  opinion.  For, 
to  the  ladies,  Ethel,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  lovely 
without  the  weakness  which  is  so  deprecated  in 
Amelia,  and  brave  and  noble  without  the  subtle 
knavery  of  Mrs^  Rebecca  Crawley.  And,  to  the 
gentlemen,  the  father  of  Clive  Newcome  will  prove 
to  be  just  such  a father  as  every  son  would  be  glad 
and  proud  to  jeinember — such  a father  as  he  could 
never  recall,  after  all  the  long  years  of  life,  and 
when  he  saw  his  own  grandchildren  around  him, 
without  an  affectionate  melancholy  quite  beyond 
tears* 

No  one,  however,  who  has  ever  read  Thackeray’s 
sketch  of  Erminia,  published  in  Punchy  as  one  of 
the  Proeer  papers,  by  Dr.  Bolomon  Pacific©,  would 


ertfr  doubt  that  no  man  has  a mora  tnie,  and 
icate,  and  tender  appreciation  of  what  ia  nmst  fem* 
mine  in  womanly  character,  in  fact,  to  this  old 
Easy  Chair,  it  is  clear  enough  that  no  man  could 
draw  Becky  Sharp  so  dextroualy  who  did  not  most 
exquisitely  conceive  and  reverence  the  opposite  of 
that  character.  What  is  it  that  originally  attracted 
80  observant  and  penetrating  a mind  to  that  devel- 
opment of  character  except  the  contrast  it  offered  to 
the  noble  type  of  woman?  The  power  to  draw 
Lady  Macbeth  implies  the  perception,  although  not 
necessarily  the  power  of  representation,  of  the  sub- 
tle and  shy  loveliness  of  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and 
Imogen. 

We  therefore  heartily  advise  all  the  friends  about 
our  Chair,-' to  enrich  their  lives  with  the  monthly 
perusal  of  this  touching  and  tender,  as  well  as  se- 
vere and  amusing,  story.  It  is  a great  mistake  that 
it  is  dull  to  read  stories  in  numbers.  You  have  to 
take  life  in  numbera.  You  arc  compelled  to  wait 
patiently  until  every  day  is  regularly  issued.  How 
long  are  the  denouements  in  coming ! How  eagerly 
and  delightedly^  or  how  anxiously  and  sorrowfully, 
you  await  the  crisis  ! It  is  sure  to  some,  it  comes 
sometimes  rather  more  quickly  than  you  hoped. 
The  story  ends  suddenly.  Two  lovers  are  married, 
and  go  in  to  endless  festivity  : perhaps  you  may  be 
one  ! Or  there  is  a bell  tolling — ^perhaps  far  you  I 

Besides,  wo  hurry  on  so  rapidly  that  if  you  wait 
until  the  convenient  monthly  number  haa  swelled 
into  the  huge  two  volumes  of  a complete  work,  you 
are  very  likely  never  to  find  the  moment  for  at- 
tending to  it.  There  are  many  adherents  of  this 
Chair  who  complain  bitterly  that  they  have  not  read 
Copperfitld,  for  instance,  or  Bleak  Hotue,  because 
they  did  not  read  it  in  numbers,  when  they  might 
have  taken  it  just  before  dinner,  or  in  the  cars,  or 
just  before  going  to  bed— in  fact,  at  a hundred  times 
I when  they  would  not  think  of  beginning  a book. 
And,  lo  ! after  a dozen  or  score  of  such  spicy  hoajs 
scattered  through  a year,  not  felt  by  their  loss,  but 
only  by  their  pleasant  gain,  the  book  would  have  been 
read,  and  read  with  enjoyment.  For  that  must  bs 
remarked,  loo,  that  it  is  quite  a peculiar  enjoyment. 
You  speculate  about  the  fate  of  Ethel  Newcome-— 
you  hope,  you  fear,  you  doubt,  as  you  do  about  youf 
cousin  Jane,  or  your  niece,  the  gentle  Anne.  You 
digest  the  whole  matter.  You  taste  the  tale  drop 
by  drop.  You  forecast  probabilities,  you  balance 
chances.  The  book  becomes  a graceful  arabesque 
around  the  actuality  of  life.  It  is  like  the  frame, 
painted  with  genii  and  loves,  around  some  of  the 
solemn  old  pictures  in  churches.  Only,  if  you  look 
closely,  the  genii  and  loves  have  their  fair  and  ioiil 
fortunes,  and  arc,  all  the  while,  in  an  airy  and  to. 
mote  degree,  strictly  re-producing  the  grave  subjeet 
of  the  great  picture. 

And  now  that  we  speak  of  pictures,  we  must  say 
how  mellow  and  exquisite  in  tone  is  this  new  stoiy 
of  Thackeray’s.  The  eager,  restless,  sometimes 
even  a little  glaring,  style  of  his  earlier  books— 
especially  before  Vanity  Pair-^is  as  subdued  snd 
delicious  in  The  Neweomes  as  the  most  hannomoQa 
and  Moave  of  the  Venetian  pictures.  Not  s sparklo 
is  lost,  not  a ray  of  wit,  not  a searching  glance,  not 
a sigh,  nor  a doubt,  nor  a wise  innuendo,  nor  a touch 
of  pathos,  like  the  warm  pressure  of  a hand  in  sor^ 
row — nothing  that  makes  Thackeray  Thackeray,  is 
wanting.  The  tone  indicates  the  easy  mastery  of 
genius.  It  is  full  of  what  the  Germans  call  Inmg^ 
keitf  inwardness.”  Your  heart  aches,  your  soul 
smiles,  you  feel  the  delight  and  satisfaction  slreasa* 
ing  idoQg  your  nerves— the  iatensity  of  your  eigoy* 
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meot  rereals  its  quality.  In  a recent  number  of 
Tlu  Edinburgh,  there  is  a review  of  Thackeray. 
The  author  says  many  good  things  and  many  just 
things.  But  singular  enough,  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
missed  the  very  peculiarity  and  individuality  of 
Thackeray’s  genius.  By  far  the  best  article  upon 
the  author  of  The  Neweomee  was  in  the  W^estnutuUr 
of  a year  since,  April,  1853. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  every  place  is  pleasantest 
in  the  summer.  Italy  is  never  so  beautiful  as  in 
June.  The  sojourner  in  Paris,  who,  when  the  dark 
days  made  him  dismal,  said  for  May  to  lead  me 
away  from  the  city  !”  finds  that  May  leads  into  the 
city  such  a splendor  and  beauty,  that  he  longs  to 
stay.  The  Boulevards  bloom  sooner  than  the  fields. 
The  gay  grisettes,  and  the  brunette  lorettes,  and 
the  damee  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  put  on 
fresh  muslins,,bcfore  the  trees  put  on  fresh  leaves. 
Light  vests  and  airy  coats  begin  to  expand  and 
adorn  the  streets.  Landaus  are  laid  back ; chairs 
are  placed  upon  the  pavement  before  the  cafes  ; 
cafe  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  boutiques,  and 
— on  the  whole — he  will  not  leave  Paris  (he  writes 
to  his  darling  aunt  at  home)  quite  so  early  as  he 
had  intended. 

It  is  so  in  New  York  too.  There  are  few  weeks 
pleasanter  in  the  year  than  those  early  ones  of  May. 
Windows  are  throw'n  up,  and  the  flowers  in  brill- 
iant blossom  are  ranged  under  the  curtains.  They 
feel  the  fresh  air  and  the  kindling  sun,  and  we  pass- 
ers in  the  street,  share  the  pleasures  of  the  flowers. 
Furs,  coats,  and  cloaks  disappear.  The  chrysalis 
in  muff,  tippet,  and  heavy  shawl,  emerges  a butter- 
fly in  airy  gauze,  in  delicate  muslin.  Doors  are 
open,  as  well  as  windows.  At  intervals  a wind 
wanders  down  Broadway,  so  gentle  and  mild,  that 
you  could  believe  it  blew  from  the  halcyon  isles ; 
and  you  think  of  wood-paths  and  violets,  and  won- 
der if— but,  on  the  whole,  your  slight,  but  exceed- 
ingly w'cll-fitling,  and  handsome  patent-leather 
shoes  forbid  that  thought  for  the  present;  since, 
w'e  must  all  frankly  allow',  that  delicate  shoeing  is 
not  strictly  compatible  with  pastural  pleasures,  des- 
pite the  delicious  pumps  in  which  E/vino  and  Mas- 
setto  always  bound  so  joyfully  upon  the  stage. 
Birds  arc  hung  in  their  cages  at  the  open  windows, 
and  sing  loudly  while  the  omnibusscs  rattle.  In 
the  mellow'  May  moonlights  the  itinerant  musicians 
begin.  They  are  in  the  next  street  playing  the 
Prima  Donna,  or  the  Polka  Redowa  to  which  you 
waltzed  in  Ncw'port  last  summer  when  it  w'as  new. 
And  now  it  is  new  no  longer,  but  the  itinerant  band 
plays  it.  As  its  strains  float  into  the  moonlight 
you  do  not  seek  your  partner  and  glide  into  the 
delirious  and  delicious  whirlpool  of  the  dance,  but 
you  feel  for  a shilling — ^remember  the  exquisite 
hours  associated  with  that  music — you  are  again  a 
Xild  actor  in  the  Newport  revel — once  more,  you 
plead,  protest,  sw'car ; that  music  has  restored  to 
you  a vivid  bit  of  your  past,  with  a thousand  tender 
regrets,  a thousand  sw'eet  sorrows — you  beckon  to 
the  chief  musician,  give  the  shilling,  and  call  it 
charity.  In  the  street,  at  morning,  every  body  is 
cheerful.  Even  the  sad  Yankee  face  lights  up  with 
the  promise  of  summer.  The  blind  beggar  at  the 
comer  turns  his  face  toward  the  sun,  to  feel  what 
he  can  not  see.  In  the  aflernoon  wedding-parties 
enter  the  churches  up-town.  The  setting  sun 
streams  tenderly  in,  making  summer  twilight  in  the 
holy  place.  Who  would  not  be  married  in  spring, 
in  May,  in  twilight,  and  come  out  of  church,  ai^ 
step  into  the  carriage  under  a young  May  moon! 


Singularly  enough  it  is  the  sun  only  who  is  the 
wonderful  magician  that  has  wrought  this  work. 
The  sun  alone  makes  spring  in  town.  He  has  it 
all  his  ow'n  way.  Ho  shines  warmly — so  that  w'in- 
dows  may  be  opened  and  light  dresses  worn — and 
it  is  summer.  Nothing  more  is  wanted.  You 
would  not  know— except  by  your  remembrance 
that  it  snowed  yesterday — that  it  was  not  June. 
The  air  is  warm — the  sky  is  bright — birds  are  sing- 
ing— flowers  are  blooming — and  we  are  all  blos- 
soming, also,  in  drilling  and  muslin.  What  more, 
or  different,  will  the  dog-days  see,  except  that  our 
drillings  will  then  have  gone  to  the  wash,  and  our 
muslins  be  wilted  ? 

But  here  is  the  charm,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  only  summer  m toum  / Those  coun- 
try cousins  in  the  rural  districts  feel  the  sun,  but 
they  see  no  summer.  The  landscape  gives  the  lie 
to  the  sun.  The  fields  are  tawny  and  sere.  The 
hill  sides  are  desolately  bare.  The  boughs  of  the 
naked  trees  actually  gride  in  the  spring  air,  as  in 
the  w’inter  gale.  It  seems  now  as  if  they  wens 
gnashing  their  teeth  at  their  impotence.  No  crops, 
no  greenness  any  where ; occasionally  a bird  flies 
timorously  over  the  wood  and  drops  an  inquiring 
note — “ Can  this  be  spring  ? No  ; I’m  sure  that  Fm 
mistaken” — and  shrinks  into  silence.  The  flow- 
ers ? Ah  ! yes.  Call  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

No;  it  is  our  victory  who  live  in  the  city:  our 
birds  are  singing  and  have  not  a solitary  douU : our 
flowers  are  blooming,  now,  when  we  w'ont  them, 
and  when  they  do  honor  to  the  returning  sun,  like 
genuine  lovers  and  patriots, — ^not,  with  your  coun- 
try-flowers waiting,  like  parasites,  to  see  whether 
he  is  going  to  make  sure  of  the  throne.  Here  are 
we,  w'alking  in  handsome  shoes  upon  a dry  path. 
You,  we  believe— our  dear  country  cousins — are 
floundering  up  to  your  necks  in  mud,  and  water, 
and  “slosh.”  By-and-by  you  will  have  green- 
peas,  and  roses,  and  dry  roads.  Thank  you ! we 
will  come  out  and^‘  see  you  when  that  good  time 
arrives.  Meanw'hile  ours  is  here.  Our  summer 
dates  from  the  first  warm  day  to  the  last.  We  are 
not  compelled  to  spoil  our  “ Good-morning  J”  “ Fine 
day!”  by  adding  that  odious  ^‘over-head.”  It  is 
fine  through  and  through.  Not  on  Midsummer  day, 
St.  John’s  day,  shall  w'e  feel  a purer  delight  than 
in  these  budding  and  fragrant  May  days.  Is  not  the 
Spring  a nectar  which  the  body  drinks?  Surely 
this  old  Easy  Chair  is  lighter  under  us — it  feels  in 
its  sapless  frame  the  quickening  touch  of  the  power 
to  which  it  once  responded  by  bursting  into  leaf 
and  flower.  Even  now,  if  it  might  be,  it  would 
bear  something  else  than  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Do 
you  remember  Guido’s  picture  of  the  Hours,  how 
they  lead  in  with  daficc,  and  song,  and  wreathing 
of  garlands,  Aurora’s  chariot?  Even  so  these  days 
lead  in  the  summer,  and  they  are  as  beautiful  as  it- 
self; ajid  as  the  old  Easy  Chair  feels  the  magnetic 
thrill,  we  share  it  too;  w'e  drefkrt  of  the  up-town 
churches,  and  the  summer  evening  bridals,  and  the 
stepping  into  the  carriage  under  a young  May  moon. 


We  sit  in  our  Easy  Chair  to  hear  the  current  gos- 
sip of  the  town,  and  discourse  of  it  easily,  gently, 
not  with  fury  and  passion,  but  as  men  talk  politics 
with  their  friends.  In  a country  like  ours  where 
free  discussion  is  generally  fairly  allowed,  there  is 
a great  and  noiseless  escape  of  unpleasant  feeling 
which  might  otherwise  explode  in  very  grave  ac- 
tions. Better  a loud  word  than  a revolution:  a 
truth  which  the  gorernmeqts  of  Europe  know  very 
well ; only,  unhappily,  they  also  know  that  If  they 
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permitted  the  loud  words  to  be  spoken  there,  the 
revolution  would  follow.  It  is  only  under  certain 
conditions  that  the  remark  is  true. 

In  a generally  discussing  country,  therefore,  there 
has  naturally  been  a good  deal  of  remark  upon  the 
condi;ct  of  our  representative  at  Turin,  a Virginia 
gentleman,  and  Editor  of  a Journal  in  Richmond, 
who  cither  calls  himself,  or  is  called  by  his  friends, 
Citizen  Daniel.  Mr,  Daniel  seems  to  us  a sim- 
pler and  more  democratic  title,  inasmuch  as  every ! 
American  is  a citizen  by  the  fact  of  birth.  The 
use  of  the  word  citizen  is  only  a poor  reminiscence  i 
of  the  custom  of  the  old  French  revolution,  which 
abolished  a variety  of  titles,  and  replaced  them  by 
this  one  of  citizen.  It  was  a natural  act  in  those 
days.  Indeed  no  thoughtful  man  can  be  surprised, 
however  much  he  may  be  disgusted,  by  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  that  direful  time.  It  was  the  W'ild 
and  terrible  protest  of  a nation  trodden  forbears  into 
the  very  depth  of  ignorance  and  misery,  against 
those  who  trampled  upon  them.  It  was  a fearful, 
but  not  unnatural,  reaction.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  so  fearful 
and  terrible  because  the  people  were  ignorant  and 
miserable.  It  may  have  been  an  awful  process  by 
which  they  were  se  oppressed,  and  a sad  fact  that 
they  were  so.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  and  when  they  arose,  it  was  like  the  rising 
and  the  raging  of  wild  beasts.  If  the  Bourbons  and 
the  aristocracy  of  old  France  had  sown  the  wind, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  harvest  was  the  whirlwind. 
If  Louis  Xi  V.  and  XV.  w'erc  tyrants,  it  is  as  clear 
that  Marat  was  a murderer.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
love  the  fishy  Robespierre  because  we  hate  the  old  | 
kings.  For  an  American,  or  for  the  inhabitant  of 
any  country,  at  this  day  to  use  the  word  citizen^  as 
it  was  applied  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  revolution,  is 
a laughable  affectation.  Why  imitate  France?  Why 
not  be  called  Man  Daniel,  and  done  with  it.  As 
a general  rule,  we  should  say  that  when  so  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  small  and  unimportant  details, 
there  is  either  no  very  great  interest  at  stake,  or 
there  is  the  lack  of  heroism  to  encounter  the  worst. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  the  Italians  of  North- 
ern Italy  in  1848.  Their  patriotism  exhaled  in  red 
cockades  and  a particular  cock  of  the  hat.  When 
the  government  declared  the  pointed  crown  to  be 
seditious,  the  Lombards,  who  professed  so  ecstatic 
a desire  for  liberty,  could  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  widen  the  band  or  to  wear  the  hat  sideways, 
until  that  was  forbidden.  There  is  surely  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  such  foolery,  if  a solemn  purpose 
and  an  enduring  heroism  underlies  it  and  justifies 
it.  But  it  is  usually  evidence  of  a want  of  that 
tragic  gravity  which  always  inspires  great  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  Daniel — if  the  use  of  the  simple  republican 
title  may  be  allowed — went  to  Turin  as  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  government.  There  is 
in  Italy,  and  in  olher  European  countries,  a class 
of  persons  called  the  nobility,  who  bear  certain 
titles,  such  as  Dukes,  Marquises,  Counts,  &c. 
The  language  of  Italy,  also,  is  not  English  nor 
American  ; and  in  a society  where  so  many  stran- 
gers of  various  nations  arc  constantly  brought  to- 
gether, the  use  of  a common  language  is  agreed 
upon  for  common  convenience  and  intelligence. 
That  language  is  the  French.  A man  who  speaks 
French  fluently  is  equally  at  home  in  what  is  called 
the  “ society”  of  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Turin,  Madrid,  Vienna,  or  Naples.  If  a man  docs 
not  speak  French,  he  will  naturally  not  enjoy  much 
oonveraation  in  any  of  those  cities,  unless  he 


<^ances  to  know  the  native  language  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  is  residing.  And  as  the  people  al 
large  speak  no  other  than  their  own  tongue,  he  will 
be  quite  as  much  at  a loss  with  them.  In  ail  large 
foreign  cities,  also,  there  is  the  opera,  which  is  the 
common  social  resort  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  class 
which  helps  to  constitute  w*hat  is  known  as  **  socL 
ety” — and  of  that  class  the  diplomatic  body  is  a 
prominent  part.  Moreover,  in  all  those  cities,  and 
in  every  spot  upon  the  globe  large  enough  for  a man 
to  stand  upon,  there  is  a certain  style  of  conduct 
known  as  gentlemanly,  which  is  based  upon  no  ab- 
surd doctrine,  but  upon  that  respect  which  a man 
instinctively  pays  to  himself,  and  therefore  recog- 
nizes as  his  duty  to  show  to  others.  It  is  a spirit 
of  courtesy,  and  gentleness,  and  consideration.  It 
assumes  on  all  sides  a hearty  and  manly  regard  for 
w'hat  is  personal  and  individual,  so  long  as  that 
individuality  does  not  outrage  the-common  well- 
being.  It  is  a spirit  not  so  easy  to  be  defined  as  to 
be  appreciated.  No  law’s  can  be  laid  down  by  the 
observance  of  which  a man  becomes  a gentleman. 
Yet  without  such  laws  no  man  ever  fails  to  recognize 
what  is  inspired  by  that  Zpirit,  and  to  honor  it  with 
all  his  heart. 

Now  Mr.  Daniel  was  sent  to  Turin  to  represent 
the  United  States.  He  was  selected,  probably,  for 
his  especial  fitness  for  the  post.  He  understood 
perfectly,  without  doubt,  our  character  and  institu- 
tions— and  those  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
sent,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other.  He 
was  conversant  with  the  languages  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  their  customs.  He  knew  that  Sardinia 
was  a monarchy,  and  that  there  were  noblemen 
there,  and  that  garlic  was  freely  use^  in  the  evismt 
of  that  country.  We  take  all  this  for  granted : just 
ns  we  suppose  that  if  Mr.  Daniel  had  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  negotiate  a loan  for  a pri- 
vate Trading  Company,  he  would  have  fell  himself 
competent  for  the  post  by  his  knowledge  of  the  end 
proposed,  and  his  command  of  the  means  to  accom- 
plish it,  or  he  would  have  respected  himself  enough 
to  stay  at  home.  Had  he  accepted  such  a commis- 
sion, however,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  spot  desig- 
nated for  operations  had  written  home  to  his  friends, 
and  they  had  imparted  it  to  the  public,  that  he  did 
not  know  the  language  in  which  the  business  was  to 
be  transacted,  and  that  the  whole  business  w'as  a tom- 
foolery, and  that  the  commissioners  were  donkeys 
and  knaves,  who  wore  only  one  clean  shirt  a week 
and  dined  for  a shilling  upon  old  cheese,  and  then 
came  to  him  in  his  box  at  the  Opera,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  have  because  the  other  tom-fools  had 
one,  and  then  jabbered  to  him  in  a language  w'hich 
might  be  Mongolian  for  any  thing  he  knew  to  the 
contrary — that  the  country  was  a rum  old  place, 
where  the  buildings  were  ruinous  and  the  hotels 
bad,  and  where  a man  was  made  to  pay. roundly  for 
every  thing  he  had — that,  in  short,  the  business  wm 
bad — the  country  w^as  bad — the  people  were  bad — 
that  they,  and  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
idiots  and  fools — had  such  a commissioner  written 
such  a letter,  might  not  a commission  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo  properly  sit  upon  him,  and  if  he  were  proved 
of  sound  mind,  would  he  be  adjudged  a genilrmin  f 
That  an  American  should  insult  Italy,  arvd  in  the 
very  neighborhood  whence  Columbus  sailed,  is  a 
pity  ; and  a very  silly  thing  for  any  man  to  do.  We 
will  hope  that  before  ho  leaves,  Mr.  Daniel  will 
find  himself  converted  to  some  intelligence  of  ths 
reasons  why  Italy  is  and  always  has  been  so  dear 
to  every  poet,  and  every  traveler,  and  every  man 
who  knows  what  part  she  has  played  in  the  higtotf 
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of  the  world.  We  can  not  suppose  him  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  society  in  Sardinia — 
that  there  were  noblemen,  and  diplomats  who  wore 
gold  lace,  and  natives  who  ate  garlic,  and  a general 
€^remonial  slate  of  things — ^he  must  have  known 
that  he  was  going  to  encounter  all  these  things,  and 
if  he  was  so  well  convinced  that  it  was  a dance 
of  fools,  he  has  betrayed  how  much  money  per  an- 
stum  will  hire  him  to  play  the  fool.  That  he  should 
find  nothing  else  but  jabbering  Counts  in  foreign 
society  may  be  attributable  to  many  reasons.  It 
may  suffice  to  suggest  that  when  a man  does  not 
miderstand  a language,  he  is  not  precisely  in  a po- 
sition to  estimate  the  value  of  a society  in  which 
that  language  is  the  medium  of  intercourse.  That 
he  should  be  willing  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere 
strongly  impregnated  with  garlic — and  exchange 
cards  of  a larger  size  than  are  used  in  Richmond,  ^ 
Virginia — and  receive  gentlemen  in  his  Opera  box 
?--and  undergo  all  the  other  martyrdoms  of  his  posi- 
tion, is  only  to  be  explained  upon  one  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  the  emolument  awarded  by  a grateful 
country  recognizing  his  self-sacrificc,  is  more  con- 
siderable than  the  annual  revenues  of  his  paper. 

But  seriously,  as  a wise  friend  leaning  over  our 
Chair  suggests,  is  it  not  sad  that  with  such  oppor- 
tdnities  as  are  afforded  by  his  position,  a man  should 
see  nothing  more  or  better  than  the  things  which 
have  vexed  the  soul  of  Citizen  Daniel  V*  He  is 
the  representative  of  a wise,  and  liberal,  and  noble 
government.  If  the  customs  of  Turin  so  seriously 
offend  his  sense  of  dignity  and  propriety  that  he 
can  not  share  in  them,  let  him  honorably  abstain ; 
but  without  insulting  them — since  it  is  fair  and 
generous  to  believe  that  they  arc  based  upon  views 
as  sincerely  entertained  as  his  owm.  If  an  Ameri- 
can supposes  that  every  monarchist  is  a designing 
villain,  he  is  merely  a very  ignorant  and  silly  per- 
son. If  **  Citizen  Daniel”  thinks  that,  with  all  its 
hnperfectMns,  there  may  yet  be  sontething  to  be  en- 
joyed and  learned  in  the  society «of  a polished  Ital- 
ian city,  it  would  be  wise  in  him  to  mingle  in  that 
aociety,  although  he  knew  that  his  neighbors  did 
not  believe  that  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  man  as 
expounded  by  him,  was  the  only  and  most  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  human  government. 

The  truth  is  just  here,  if  we  are  to  assume  that 
every  man  and  every  nation  that  has  not  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  is  therefore  villainous, 
and  corrupt,  and  dangerous  to  us  and  to  the  peace 
ef  the  vorld---‘thcn  let  us  base  our  intercourse  with 
ether  nations  upon  that  assumption.  But  while 
that  is  neither  .our  principle  nor  belief — while  wc 
receive  in  good  (faith 'the  representatives  of  govern- 
ments differing  in  principle  from  our  own,  let  us  go 
to  them  in  equal  good  faith.  Suppose  that  it  should 
suddenly  be  discovered  that  the  Swedish  Minister 
at  Washington  had  been  amusing  the  gay  public  of 
Stockholm  by  writing  home  letters  stating  that  he 
was  a fool  and  all  the  other  Ministers  in  Washing- 
ton were  fools — that  they  were  humbugging  each 
other  and  the  world  at  large — that  the  cooking,  and 
dancing,  and  conversation  of  Washington  society 
were  insufferable — and  should  add  in  a postscript 
that  he  had  been  in  the  country  a month  and  did 
notltnow  a word  of  the  English  language.  Would 
not  the  Swedish  Minister  suffer  under  the  shocks 
of  inextinguishable  laughter”  at  Washington,  and 
find  that  his  position  was  not  of  the  kind  usually 
considered  agreeable  t And  w'ill  not  Citizen 
Daniel”  inevitably  make  a similar  diseovery  at 
Turin  ? If  you  don’t  like  the  cut  of  a gentleman’s 
coat,  why  not  keep  quiet  about  it — ^wby  insist  upon 


running  up  to  him  and  saying — “ That’s  the  worst 
coat  out !” 

Mr.  George  Sanders,  too,  has  not  been  confirm- 
ed as  consul  to  London,  and  Kossuth  has  written 
a letter  upon  the  subject  to  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
regretting  the  vote  of  non-confirmation  as  an  indi- 
cation of  sympathy  with  European  tyranny  ! Did 
Kossuth  know  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  there  were  but  six  votes  for  Mr.  Sanders, 
and  that  one  of  those  was  not  from  a political 
friend?  This  little  affair  has  made  much  talk 
around  our  Chair.  But  it  belongs  strictly  to  the 
department  of  “ Citizen  Daniel’s”  wrongs.  Kos- 
suth considers  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  devote  its  powers  to  the  republic anizing 
of  Europe,  and  his  estimate  of  our  conduct  W'ill  be 
always  determined  by  that.  There  is  a mystery 
called  Buncombe^  which  Kossuth  has  yet  to  explore, 
but  which  Mr.  Sanders  and  “Citizen  Daniel”  suf- 
ficiently understand.  The  noble  rage  of  the  latter 
against  the  aristocratic  tom-foolery  of  Turin  would 
be  more  effective  if  it  were  not,  unfortunately,  set 
off  against  an  equal  and  more  contemptible  tom- 
foolery at  Washington  ; and  as  his  commission  is- 
sued from  the  latter  place,  that  fact  inevitably  in- 
validates absolute  faith  in  the  purity  of  his  Turin 
wrath.  The  moment  that  a man  is  suspected  of 
not  representing  a party,  or  a set  of  principles,  but 
himself — that  moment  he  is  lost.  The  great  secret 
of  demagogueism  is  to  figure  in  the  public  eye  as 
the  type  of  a cause.  Louis  Napoleon,  and  all  suc- 
cessful usurpers,  succeed  by  putting  forward  some 
cause  dear  to  the  majority  of  men.  Louis  Napo- 
leon calls  his  empire  the  security  of  social  orders 
his  uncle  called  his  the  glory  of  France.  In  both 
cases  it  meant  simply,  Vetat  cest  moi,  only  it  walk 
staled  in  a more  popular  form  according  to  the  times. 
Hence,  the  good  instinct  of  this  country — having 
learned  by  experience  that  not  every  man  who  cries, 

1 am  your  man,”  is  therefore  the  man — usually 
drops  all  the  old  names  w'hen  the  trial  actually 
comes,  and  it  makes  a new  man  President.  The 
politicians  struggle  and  pull.  They  say,  “ Here  is 
my  bill,  and  there  is  my  proposition  : this  is  my 
doing,  and  that  is  my  undoing.”  But  the  public 
voice  retorts,  '‘True  ; but  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
have  been  so  often  bamboozled  by  the  same  officious 
kindness  toward  me,  that  1 begin  to  suspect  that  it 
is  not  so  much  charity  for  me  as  consideration  for 
yourselves.  So  pass  on,  gentlemen,  and  I’ll  try 
General  Duldum.” 

These  are  general  observations  collected  about 
our  Chair,  and  w'c  mean  only  to  make  a general 
application  to  the  cases  of  “ Citizen  Daniel”  and 
Consul  Sanders.  That  application  is  this : in  a 
country  where  politicians  care  more  for  Buncombe 
than  for  national  honor  and  individual  integrity, 
there  will  national  honor  and  individual  integrity 
sadly  suffer,  because  every  man  wlio  talks  about 
them  will  be  supposed  to  be  secretly  pursuing  hie 
own  interest.  Every  speech  made  for  Buncombe 
is  a premium  offered  upon  political  and  personal 
dishonesty.  And  w hen  a man  has  been  in  the  Bun- 
combe arena,  w hether  as  editor  of  a paper,  a maga- 
zine, as  representative,  senator,  or  foreign  minis- 
ter, he  has  given  the  country  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  is  still  true  to  Buncombe,  still  speaks 
and  writes  for  Buncombe,  and  still  looks  to  Bun- 
combe for  his  reward.  Therefore,  let  every  man 
say  of  such,  “ May  Buncombe  have  mercy  upon 
them and  therefore,  also,  let  every  man  say,  “ Do 
not  intrust  the  duties,  and  dignities,  and  solemn^ 
sometimes  sad,  responsibilities  of  the  country 
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abroad — or  any  where,  if  it  can  be  helped — to  the 
representative  for  Buncombe.” 

“ In  what  railroad  shall  I invest  the  proceeds  of 
the  copyright  of  my  last  volume  of  poems  V*  cried  a 
young  poet,  as  he  rushed  into  our  room  the  other 
momingi  almost  disturbing  the  ec^uilibrium  of  our 
Chair. 

“Proceeds — poetry — railroads!”  we  exclaimed, 
for  when  wo  were  young,  the  three  words  were 
never  in  such  close  connection. 

“ My  friend,  romance  has  gone  out  as  railroads 
have  come  in !” 

“Stuff!”  cried  he.  “Is  not  Tennyson  of  the 
of  railroads  ? Is  not  Alexander  Smith — T” 

“ Stop,  my  young  friend J Mr.  Smith  has  yet  to 
make  good  his  claim.  Tennyson  is  indeed  a poet 
beyond  peradventuro ; and  your  words  condemn 
mine,  for  1 remember  his  noble  Godiv^ 

“ I waited  tbr  tlie  train  at  Coventry. 

I hong  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge,  diEe.** 

But  what  I mean  is  that  the  seclusion  and  speed 
of  a car  prevent  your  seeing  and  enjoying  the 
landscape.  For  instance,  you  take  the  train  for 
Albany,  and  sit  upon  the  left  of  ihc  cars.  Let  it  be 
•ummer.  It  is  dusty  and  hot.  You  doze,  and  read, 
and  swear  a little.  What  do  you  see?  What  do 
you  hear?  What  do  you  wish  ? To  be  at  the  end 
of  your  journey.  Nothing  more.  When  you  arrive 
at  Albany,  you  have  passed  along  one  of  the  finest 
railroad  routes  in  the  world,  and  you  are  only  tired 
luid  dusty,  and  longing  for  a bath  and  a bed.  Your 
mind  is  not  full  of  pleasant  images  as  you  lie  down. 
You  have  been  by  the  spot  of  Andre’s  capture — by 
the  Tappan  Zee — by  West  Point — under  the  Cats- 
\ill — through  a hundred  romantic,  and  interesting, 
and  beautiful  spots.  You  have  not  seen  one.  You 
know  no  more  of  them  than  whan  you  had  only 
read  of  them  in  books. 

Railroads  arc  very  w’ell  for  those  who  have  busi- 
ness to  do  in  Albany  this  afternoon,  and  who  must  be 
in  New  York  this  morning.  They  finish  in  New 
York ; they  arc  put  in  a box  : Jiz  ! rumble  ! presto  ! 
change! — they  are  in  Albany.  To  a people  whose 
only  object  is  “to  get  ahead” — railroads  are  invalu- 
able. To  those  w'ho  wish  to  get  something,  and  to 
whom  whether  it  be  here  or  ahead,  makes  very 
little  difference,  railroads  ore  sooietimcs  conven- 
iences, always  temptations,  but  rarely  benefits.  To 
a man  who  is  aiming  to  make  himself  as  much  of  a 
man  as  possible,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  ovcrnin  a 
great  area,  as  it  is  to  master  whatever  he  meets.  You 
surely  value  a man  more  who  knows  Shakspeare 
thoroughly,  than  one  who  has  cantered  through  all 
English  Literature,  and  knows  nothing  of  it,  which 
is  a possible,  and,  by  no  means  infrequent  case — 
or  an  artist  w'ho  can  paint  a miniature  naturally  and 
well,  rather  than  one  who  can  do  no  detail,  but 
badly  covers  a huge  canvas.  It  is  precisely  so  in 
traveling.  If  you  have  gone  leisurely  on  from 
Albany  to  the  Saulte  St.  Marie,  and  know',  his- 
torically and  by  observation,  all  the  interesting 
points  upon  the  way,  you  are  much  more  of  a 
man  than  your  cousin  who,  in  the  same  time,  has 
raced  through  England  and  gels  home  before  you. 
To  move  rapidly  is  not  to  travel — but  few  men  be- 
lieve it. 

Fancy,  for  a moment,  a system  of  railroads  in 
Italy.  Now  no  man  can  really  know  and  enjoy 
Italy  who  has  not  taken  it  step  by  step.  He  must 
stop  at  every  church,  at  every  palace,  at  every 
tow'n.  This  hill  must  be  climbed — tliat  ruin  seen. 


The  costumes  of  the  peasants  at  veapers  and  in  the 
vineyards  must  be  studied.  He  must  stay  here  an 
hour,  there  a day,  yonder  a week — otherwise  he 
has  been  in  Italy,  but  he  has  not  seen  iL  You 
have,  been  over  the  ground,  as  we  suppose,  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  but  you  do  not  know'  it.  In 
Italy,  too,  the  landscape  is  a perpetual  charm.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  bow  much  of  the  permanent 
impression  of  that  lovely  land  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  aspect  of  the  country.  But  railroads  destroy 
the  possibility  of  seeing  this ; they  do,  in  fact,  an* 
nihilate  the  landscape.  They  are  levelers  in  the 
worst  sense.  Will  you  please  fancy  them  upon 
the  desert.  Will  you  figure  yourself  ascending  the 
Nile,  having  bought  a ticket  in  the  Lightning-line  to 
Thebes  ? Could  the  desert  be  truly  seen,  the  de- 
sert of  our  imaginations  and  the  desert  of  solemn 
reality,  except  from  the  swinging  back  of  a camel? 
What  a whir,  what  a dust,  what  a putting  up  of 
windows  and  putting  down  of  blinds  to  shut  out 
sun  and  dirt,  if  the  nineteenth  century  could  once 
fairly  get  at  the  desert ! 

Wiih  all  the  great  advantages  of  the  railroad  to 
a country  where  the  object  is  to  go  fast,  there  is  an 
equally  obvious  disadvantage  where  the  object  is  to 
go  slow.  We  have,  comparatively,  lililc  to  see, 
and  may  therefore  hurry  on  as  fast  as  wc  choose, 
remembering,  a little  sadly,  that,  at  that  rate,  we 
do  not  accomplish  things  which  will  make  the  coun- 
try worth  seeing,  a thousand  years  hence.  O young 
poet ! that  wishest  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  thy 
poetry  in  stocks,  wo  do  not  join  the  dull  cry  that  all 
improvement  destroys  romance,  but  wc  doubt  if  all 
change,  even  annihilation  of  space  and  time,  is, 
therefore,  improvement.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
pleasanter  to  Jog  thirty  miles  a day  in  a vettura 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  than  to  dart  five  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  from  Newr  York  to 
Chicago. 

Mind : if  we  had  things  to  buy  or  sell  in  Chicago 
or  New  York,  we  should  say  precisely  the  opposite. 
It  is  only  in  the  interest  of  things  to  sec,  that  this 
old  Easy  Chair’s  opinion  on  the  subject  is  quite 
made  up. 

Our  friend  the  Poet,  looked  at  us  pensively. 

“ Dear  friend,”  we  said,  as  he  took  his  hat,  “in- 
vest the  proceeds  in  the  most  paying  railroad  you 
can  find ; then  go  and  travel  slowly  upon  the  divi- 
dend in  lands  where  speed  is  foolish.” 


To  sec  old  Sam  Rogers  as  he  looks  now,  when 
he  is  past  ninety  years  of  age — Sam  Rogers  the 
friend  of  Byron,  and  in  whose  genius  Byron  so 
firmly  believed — Sam  Rogers  w'ho  has  breakfasted 
most  of  the  famous  literary  men  of  a famous  lite- 
rary century — Sam  Rogers  whose  book  of  reminis- 
cences w ill  be  richer  than  that  of  any  contemporary, 
w ho  saw',  in  his  boyhood,  tlie  funeral  procession  of 
Gray  passing  around  a corner,  and  who  in  his  ex- 
treme age  heard  the  murmur  that  hails  the  coming 
of  Alexander  Smith — Sam  Rogers  who  was  singu- 
larly hale  and  hearty,  chirruping  at  routs  and  chat- 
ting at  breakfasts,  until,  one  hapless  evening  three 
years  since,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a cob  in  his 
ow*n  street  as  he  w'as  returning  home  on  foot,  and 
who  has  been  ever  since  confined  to  an  easy  chair 
— to  sec  such  a man  is  a privilege  and  a pleasure. 
But  to  sec  him  without  crossing  the  sea  is  one  of 
the  miracles  w rought  by  art — by  a magician  wrilh  a 
w and  of  crayon.  That  magician  is  Samuel  Lau- 
rence, w ho  has  recently  come  among  us  from  Lon- 
don, where  his  fame  has  long  been  established. 
The  engraved  head  of  Thackeray,  which  bong  in 
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Williams  and  Stevens’  window — the  Italian  bead 
of  Tennyson  which  fronts  Ticknor,  Reed,  and 
Fields  edition  of  his  poems — a small  tinted  half- 
length  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  face  in  protile  and 
bending  over  a book,  which  is  in  the  artist’s  pos- 
session— are  among  the  works  whereby  he  has 
linked  his  name  not  only  to  Fame,  but  to  Fame  in 
pleasant  company.  The  head  of  Rogers,  a rough 
crayon  sketch  from  which  a portrait  was  painted, 
was.  taken  in  London  last  year,  and  the  artist  has 
brought  it  with  him  to  New  York.  He  has  also, 
since  he  has  been  in  the  country,  completed  a head 
of  Bancroft,  the  historian,  which  is  not  inferior  to 
any  work  he  has  done. 

The  characteristic  of  his  portraits  is  the  force 
and  beauty  wuth  w hich  the  character  of  the  subject 
is  presented — and  that  is  the  highest  charm  of  por- 
traits considered  as  such.  In  a letter  to  a friend 
Carlyle  speaks  of  Laurence  as  a “ character-draw- 
er.” Thackeray  calls  him  “ the  best  draughtsman 
of  heads  since  Vandyck;”  and  Thackeray  knows 
what  he  means  and  what  he  says  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  art.  Whoever  sees  a head  by  Laurence  will 
hardly  fail  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Carlyle ; and 
if  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge,  will  probably 
not  differ  from  Thackeray,  There  is  a firmneaa,  a 
conacientiousness,  a beauty,  and  a naturalness  in 
his  works,  which  will  make  them  always  remark- 
able. 

The  beauty  and  success  of  a portrait  docs  not 
depend  upon  what  is  vaguely  and  unmeaningly 
termed  “ idealizing  the  face.”  A face  idealized  is 
in  that  sense,  untrue  to  nature,  and  therefore  a bad 
work  of  art.  To  say  of  an  artist  that  his  aim  should 
be  to  produce  a resemblance  which  shall  yet  be 
flattered ; meaning  that  ugly  men  should  show' 
handsome  upon  his  canvas — is  as  wise  as  if  you  were 
to  ask  him  to  make  a brunette  appear  to  be  a blonde. 
It  is  true  enough  that  the  spectator  often  sees  a 
surprising  likeness,  and  also  a beauty  or  expression 
which  he  had  never  observed  in  the  original,  and 
which  he  naturally  and  naively  calls  “ the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist as  if  it  were  possible  the  two 
things  could  co-rxist — a surprising  likeness  and 
somethin jr  in  the  face  that  is  not  in  nature.  The  se- 
cret of  this  frequent  fact  docs  not  alw'ays,  nor  often, 
occur  to  the  spectator.  The  explanation  is,  not  that 
the  artist  has  put  into  the  face  an  expression  that  is 
not  in  the  original — it  is  that  the  spectator  has  not 
seen  that  expression  in  the  original.  But  the  artist 
has  seen  it  there  ; and  here  is  precisely  the  differ- 
ence between  a man  who  is  an  artist  and  one  who 
is  not.  Nature  takes  care  that  if  a man  is  bom 
with  the  tendency  which  results  in  making  him 
an  artist,  he  shall  have  an  eye  to  sec  form,  color, 
characteristics — which  she  denies  to  other  men. 
“ Having  eyes  tliey  see  not,”  is  the  literal  truth  of 
most  of  us.  You  do  not  see  your  friend  as  an  art- 
ist sees  him,  who  has,  not  only  the  original  eye, 
but  a long  and  careful  culture  and  practice  of  ob- 
servation. Nor  do  you  see  the  landscape  any  more 
than  your  friends.  When  Turner  was  painting, 
and  the  lady  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  said : 

“Really,  Mr.  Turner,  I see  nothing  like  that  in 
nature the  great  artist  was  not  mortified,  nor 
did  he  pause  in  his  work,  but  merely  answ’cred : 

“ Madam,  don’t  you  wish  you  could!” 

When  therefore,  you  sec  a portrait  which  appears 
to  be  an  extremely  perfect  and  characteristic  like- 
ness, and  yet  to  have  something  that  you  have  not 
recognized  as  part  of  the  expression  of  the  original, 
don’t  say  to  the  artist,  who  is  decorously  smiling 
in  his  sleeve  at  your  remark  : 
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“ AJi ! sir,  you  liave  the  true  secret  of  your  art. 
It  is  very  like,  yet  it  is  a great  deal  handsomer  than 
the  original” — or  vice  versa. 

“ Ah ! sir  or  madam”  (would  the  artist  reply  if 
decorum,  &c.,  allowed),  “ that  is  all  in  your  hus- 
band’s, wife’s,  friend’s  face,  and  don’t  you  wish 
you  could  see  it  ?” 


Hay-kovino  ! There  are  two  days  on' which  all 
people  who  regard  their  comfort  and  their  pleasure 
fly,  by  car,  by  steamer,  by  carriage,  somehow,  some- 
where, by  land  or  water,  to  escape  the  great  Babel 
which  wc  so  placidly  call  “ the  metropolis  of  Amer- 
ica.” They  arc  May-day  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 
To  seek  the  country  upon  May-day  is  natural.  It  is 
encouraged  by  the  poets,  and  whole  romantic  board- 
ing-schools do  sometimes  and  in  damp  verity,  go  to 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  dismally  dance  around  a 
wretched  pole  hung  with  shivering  flowers,  and  re- 
turn chilled,  sad,  and  weary,  with  rheumatism  and 
tic-douloureux  established  perpetually. 

Great  is  the  force  of  bad  habit ! And  yet  even  a 
surly  Easy  Chair  recalls  the  earlier  days  of  May 
festivals  ; when  the  damp  was  not  perceived ; when 
the  pole  was  not  wretched ; when  the  flowers  had 
a summer  bloom;  and  when — bliss  of  blisses! — 
when  the  May-Quetny  that  peerless  and  perfect 
creation,  stood,  clad  in  light  muslin,  and  crowned 
with  delicious  arbutus,  the  very  Helen  of  our  young 
imaginations  fired  with  “the  tale  of  Troy  divine.” 
Years  pass,  and  each  strips  a hue  from  the  flowers^ 
and  blows  more  coldly  around  the  festive  pole,  and 
sheds  more  indubitable  damp  upon  the  ground.  But 
it  is  because  they  pass,  heavily  treaduig  upon  our 
hearts,  and  pressing  out  the  warmth,  and  moisture, 
and  bloom  that  make  the  young  heart  so  beautiful. 
The  enthusiasm  that  cries  with  delicious  longing 
and  eag^r  girlish  delight,  “ I’m  to  be  Queen  of  iho 
May,  mother ; I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,”  fades 
slowly  and  surely — and  the  gay  girl  grown  to  be  s 
mother,  says  to  her  daughter,  “ How  foolish ! ray 
dear ; the  ground  is  too  damp  still.  Besides,  it  is 
such  a foolish  custom.”  She  did  not  think  so  thirty 
years  ago  when  she  stood  blushing  and  beautiful, 
and,  of  all  the  admiring  eyes  of  lioys  that  clung  to 
her  beauty,  cared  to  please  only  two ; — which  two 
now  look  daily  upon  a lady  less  beautiful  than  that 
girl,  who  is  called  by  the  mouth  below  the  eyes— 
“ Ma.”  You  may  hear  any  day  at  dinner,  “Ma! 
will  you  have  a piece  of  the  rare  or  well  done.” 
“ Ma”  is  fat  and  jolly,  and  says  with  a smile,  “ Rare, 
with  gravy  from  the  dish,”  and  turns  to  Frowzelin- 
da,  the  youngest  darling,  and  adds,  “ My  dear,  it  is 
much  too  damp  to  go  into  the  woods.  Now  be  a 
good  girl  and  don’t  cry,  or  1 shall  have  to  send^ou 
up-stairs.  Po,  a little  bit  of  the  fat.” 

Amen,  we  say  ; so  runs  the  drama  of  life  (tragedy 
or  farce,  as  you  like)  into  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts. 
But  Frowzclinda  believes  in  May,  and  arbutus 
crowns,  and  admiring  boys.  Darling  Frowzelinds! 
so  do  wc. 

But  in  the  city.  May-day  is  a serious  matter.  If 
“ Pa”  doesn’t  own  his  house,  woe  to  him.  it  is  as 
if  the  world  were  ending.  It  is  a maelstrom  of 
furniture,  and  distracted  people  carrying  mirrors, 
and  fragile  articles.  It  is  the  grand  unvailing  of  a 
thousiuid  household  economics.  You  see  the  stats 
of  your  neighbor’s  pots  and  pans.  You  detect  his 
broken  pitchers  and  patched  tureens.  All  the  do- 
mestic subterfuges  come  to  light,  and  are  publicly 
carried  by  the  window.  It  may  rain,  or  blow,  or 
snow,  or  freeze— but  the  work  goes  on.  It  is  tks 
Exodus  of  Gothsm.'  Unhappy  ones,  who  pay  rsot* 
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and  who  will  not  rise  into  ruinous  rates,  you  must 
trudge.  Behold  the  charette  at  the  door.  Bundle  ! 
bundle  ! And  away  go  the  unhappy,  tumbling  over 
those  who  go  out  as  they  come  in,  and,  O Cloacina ! 
they  sit  down  in  the  dirt  of  Mrs.  Margery  Daw’s 
household,  which  custom  docs  not  require  that  house* 
keeper  to  remove. 

There  is  no  day  more  dreary  and  disgusting  than 
Moving-day.  And  why  there  should  be  this  insane 
conspiracy  of  every  man  against  his  neighbor’s  con- 
venience, why  every  lease  should  begin  and  expire 
upon  the  same  day,  does  not  appear.  It  might  be 
more  pleasantly  arranged,  more  wisely,  and  more 
profitably.  But,  we  repeat,  great  is  the  force  of  bad 
habit.  And  great  is  the  misery  of  moving  our  house- 
holds, as  we  do  every  thing  else,  in  the  most  awk- 
ward, shiftless,  and  expensive  manner.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  an  American  will  not  do  ; and  that 
is— feam.  He  w ill  bungle  his  way  out,  if  he  can. 
If  not,  he  will  be  apt  to  call  his  way  the  best.  The 
Italians,  when  they  wish  to  saw  wood,  rub  the  log 
against  the  saw.  But  it  is  not  the  best  way. 


Our  last  month’s  speculations  upon  dueling  had 
a certain  point  given  them  by  contemporaneous 
events.  For  several  days  it  seemed  that  the  acri- 
mony of  congressional  debate  was  about  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  what  would  only  have  embittered  it  the 
more : namely,  a duel,  which,  had  it  resulted  fatally, 
would  have  throw  n another  cloud  of  sorrow  and  of 
disgrace  over  the  nation.  Yet  there  could  have 
been  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  essentially 
savage,  and  dishonorable,  and  unmanly  views  afloat 
in  the  community,  than  the  fact  that  the  is.sue  of  the 
quarrel  was  complacently  awaited,  and  if  there  were 
any  indications  of  w'avering,  or  the  wish  were  ut- 
tered by  any  man  who  believed  in  honor  and  man- 
liness that  there  should  not  be  an  encounter,  such 
dissent  was  looked  upon  with  condemnation,  and 
sensible  men  said  in  a solemn  way,  that,  really 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course. 

When  “ sensible  men,”  as  they  are  facetiously 
and  writh  a stinging  satire  called,  dine  with  other 
sensible  men  who  exercise  their  prerogative  of  get- 
ting drunk,  and  arc  pressed  upon  all  sides  to  booze 
and  tipple — do  they  “ really  think  that  thero  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  get  drunk  ?” 

They  arc  perfectly  correct,  if  they  value  the  es- 
teem of  the  table  more  than  self-respect  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  good. 
So  they  are  perfectly  right  in  fighting  duels,  if  they 
prefer  the  applause  of  the  holders  of  a traditionsd 
theory  of  gentlemanly  conduct  to  that  of  men  w'ho 
are  the  final  judges  of  character  and  valor.  Captain 
JSwivel  tells  you  with  confidence  and  the  high  mili- 
tary air,  that  there  is  nothing  ibr  u gentleman  to  do 
but  to  fight  when  his  honor  is  impeached.  But 
every  noble  man  feels  that  his  honor  is  not  to  be 
separated  from  his  character,  and  that  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  men  who  have  been  familiar  with  it  for 
lens  and  scores  of  years.  If  a man  should  chance 
to  have  no  character,  and  go  out  to  fight  to  prove 
his  honor — doet  ho  prove  it  to  you  and  to  us — O re- 
spected and  respectable  President  of  the  Coral 
Reef  Insurance  Co.  ? \Vc  know  that  he  has  no 
proper  honor,  whether  he  shoots  Captain  Swivel  or 
Captain  Swivel  shoots  him.  The  President  of  the 
Coral  Reef  Companies,  and  all  the  directors  and 
leapectable  stock -holders,  are  perpetually  preaching 
to  the  clerks  in  the  establishment  to  “ build  up  a 
^laractcr.”  And  when  they  have  built  it  up  and  it 
ie  perfectly  proved  and  known,  it  is  not  to  stand  a 
moment  against  the  word  of  an  opponent  who 


chooses  to  give  the  lie.  The  principle  of  dueling 
strikes  at  the  root  of  civilized  society : and  the  cus- 
tom exists  only  by  the  sufiTerance  of  those  whS  pro- 
fess to  deplore  it. 

We  can  not  speak  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  as  becomes  an  Easy  Chair  of  our 
dimensions : but  there  is  not  much  to  praise,  so 
that  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  well  not  to  say  much. 
None  of  the  loading  artists  are  out  in  very  great 
force ; certainly  none  show  works  superior  to  their 
works  of  former  years.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hicks  and 
Mr.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Kensett  and  Mr.  Church,  are 
almost  the  only  ones  who  do  not  fall  behind  their 
general  success.  Mr.  Kensett  does  not  exhibit 
works  of  as  much  importance  in  size  as  those  of 
last  year ; but  in  quality  they  are  quite  worthy  of 
him.  We  consider  him  the  best  of  our  landscapists. 
Mr.  Chiirchhasnot  painted  amore  universally  pleas- 
ing picture  than  the  sunset  which  he  shows  this 
year.  It  is  a beautiful  effect,  but  the  landscape 
’seems  to  be  hardly  up  to  the  sky,  w'hich  is  a great 
defect — if  it  be  really  so,  and  not  the  result  of  our 
looking  at  the  canvas  from  our  Easy  Chair.  Mr. 
Elliott’s  portraits  please  by  their  likeness.  He  has 
a graphic  style,  so  to  speak,  which  is  always  at- 
tractive and  popular.  His  head  of  Bryant,  the 
poet,  is,  how'ever,  not  a great  triumph — at  least  it 
is  not  an  agreeable  picture.  It  wants  harmony  of 
color.  But  others  of  his  heads  have  a familiar,  fiee- 
and-easy  air,  which,  if  not  the  highest  grasp  of  the 
art,  is  yet  delightful  to  those  who  knowr  the  free 
and  easy  expression  of  the  original.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  feel — “leastwise”  this  Easy  Chair  dors 
not — ^that  the  artist  instantly  seizes  the  character- 
istic of  each  individual  expression.  Portrait-paint- 
ing is  making  character  visible.  This  appeals  in 
much  greater  degree  in  the  portraits  by  Mr.  Hicks. 
The  full-length  of  Mr.  Trimble,  the  friend  of  the 
Public  Schools,  is  a bold  and  careful  work.  The 
conditions  were  hard,  how'cver,  and  the  subject  nec- 
essarily stiff.  Boards  can  not  be  graceful ; yet  we 
require  grace  of  drapery,  and  when  the  drapery  is  a 
Quaker  coat,  great  is  the  task  to  produce  grace  or 
an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  beholder.  But  the 
character  and  force  of  the  picture  are  l>cyond  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  handled  with  a vigor  that  shows  the 
master.  In  the  same  artist’s  portrait  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  there  is  the  same  seizure  and  pre- 
sentment of  character.  But  the  character  indicated 
is  humor,  adroitness,  and  a rapidity  which  mijcbl  be 
mistaken  for  force.  The  face  has  a “knowing” 
look — indicating  a susceptible  temperament,  ardor 
of  conviction,  sweetness  and  rectitude  of  feeling, 
highly-colored  and  impetuous  eloquence.  But  the 
higher  traits  of  character  are  not  apparent  in  the  por- 
trait. The  strain  of  genius  w’hich  is  clearly  enough 
indicated  is  not  of  a lofty  kind.  At  least  so  says 
the  picture  (for  wc  are  speaking  of  the  picture,  not 
of  its  subject)  to  us.  The  artists  who  paint  char- 
acter are  terrible  men.  The  geniiLS  of  the  artist  is 
the  gift  of  loivjTue.s.  It  causes  him  to  tell  truths 
in  a manner  which  ho  can  not  underst.-ind,  and  de- 
spite his  will. 

The  sayings  of  an  Easy  Chair  al>ont  art  may  not  be 
worth  any  thing  to  artists.  They  w ill  probably  seem 
only  inefficient  twaddle  to  some  artist  who  mieht 
condescend  to  listen.  But  he  ought  to  remember 
that  he  paints  for  a world  of  Easy  C'hairs — not  for 
one  of  Titians  and  Raphaels  who  will  decide  upon 
his  merits,  w'ith  a perfcci  intelligence  of  the  means 
and  the  limitations  of  the  process.  There  is  in  the 
mysterious  entity  called  the  Public  something  by 
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which  all  works  in  every  kind  are  siAed  and  siAed, 
and  only  the  best  are  given  to  immortality.  The 
public  sees  that  a conscientious  effort,  although  im- 
perfect, is  of  infinitely  higher  worth  and  promise 
than  polished  and  perfected  falsehood.  Two  years 
since,  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  among  our  best  painters, 
exhibited  a bit  of  beautiful  color — a group  of  chil- 
dren playing  in  a wood,  called,  we  believe,  the 
Summer  Day.  It  was  delicious.  It  was  broad, 
and  warm,  and  full  of  the  promise  he  is  fulfilling. 
This  year  we  noticed  a work  of  similar  character 
and  claims,  by  an  artist  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Academy’s  catalogue.  It  was  a picture  called 
“ Autumn,”  by  Mr.  Wild,  of  Boston.  It  represent- 
ed a young  girl  emerging  from  a forest-path  in  au- 
tumn, holding  gathered  in  her  apron  a mass  of  ferns 
and  leaves  touched  by  the  season  and  the  sun  into 
a magical  splendor.  The  delicate,  and  luxuriant, 
and  luxurious  imagination  indicated  by  this  little 
picture  is  remarkable.  A bit  of  cool  distant  land- 1 
scape,  in  the  Venetian  manner,  did  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest the  sympathy  of  the  artist,  which  his  whole 
manner  reveals,  with  the  most  superb  Italian  art. 
The  picture  is  essentially  American.  It  seizes 
upon  what  is  peculiar  to  our  nature  with  the  same 
instinct  and  feeling  that  led  the  old  painters  to 
what  was  peculiar  in  theirs.  This  is  working  in 
the  spirit  of  art,  and  not  imitating  its  works.  The 
artist  is  young,  and  his  picture  is  so.  But  while 
its  faults  are  those  of  inexperience,  its  virtues  are 
those  of  genius  and  conscience. 

We  do  not  believe  that  academies  are  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  art ; on  the  contrary,  we  regard  them  as 
the  sources  of  a standard  of  a meretricious  and  con- 
ventional excellence.  They  are  organizations  for 
the  apotheosis,  or  for  the  respectable  support,  of 
mediocrity.  The  great  pictures  were  painted  be- 
fore the  academies  were  founded.  Great  works 
grew  alone.  Academies  may  supply  the  dry  de- 
tails of  means,  but  they  supply  so  much  that  cor- 
rupts the  use  of  those  means,  that  the  student 
would  do  better  to  acquire  them  elsewhere.  Poets 
must  learn  grammar ; but  if  well  appointed  grammar- 
schools  have  a direct  tendency  to  degrade  poetry, 
it  would  still  be  better  for  the  budding  bard  to  lisp 
his  imperfect  numbers,  and  try  to  systematize  his 
irregular  verbs  at  the  knees  of  the  poor  okl  village 
schoolmistress. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Thb  images  and  forms  which  come  to  our  eye, 
traversed  the  glass  in  the  early  days  of  March. 
Our  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  transport  them- 
selves, in  feeling  and  in  thought,  across  the  ocean, 
and  to  look  down  with  us  on  Europe  from  the  eyrie 
we  have  built  up  from  our  bundle  of  papers.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  that  Aowers  will  be  bursting, 
green  grass  starting,  hyacinths  flinging  out  odors, 
and  violets  gone  by,  when  these  lines,  which  are 
penned  in  an  atmosphere  of  chill,  of  war,  and  of 
revolution  shall  have  come  to  our  readers’  eye. 
We  say  that  we  write  in  an  atmosphere  of  chills ; 
for  by  the  witchery  of  the  fereign  files  at  our  elbow, 
wc  seem,  and  really  are,  translated  to  the  snowy 
fields  of  France,  and  northern  Italy,  Floating  ice 
creaks  and  flounders  along  the  Rhone ; the  sunny 
c6te  18  frosted  with  a white  cloak  ; icc  lasts  through 
the  day  in  the  shadows  of  the  gaunt  towers  of  Avig- 
non ; the  southern  sailors  of  Marseilles  clap  their 
arms  upon  the  decks  of  their  orangc-ladcn  feluccas, 
and  cover  their  ears  with  furs.  The  toiling  dili- 
gence, over  the  passes  of  Mont  Cenis,  or  of  the 
Simplon,  is  dragged  through  huge  drifts  of  snow ; 


and  the  slopes  by  Aosta  are  coated  with  ice.  All 
Lombardy  is  sheeted  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  with 
the  wintry  shroud;  and  the  wretched  poor  warm 
themselves,  and  gain  such  small  pay  as  they  can  by 
shoveling  the  snow  from  the  highways.  Not  for 
twenty  years  past,  as  they  tell  us,  have  the  fields 
shown  such  a covering  of  winter ; and  the  cottagers, 
suffering  as  they  do,  yet  find  hope  in  the  snow,  and 
believe  that  the  grain  and  the  grapes  of  the  coming 
year  will  be  richer,  and  more  abundant,  by  reason 
of  the  cold.  They  quote  you  their  old  proverb, 
“ Much  snow  covert  much  bread.” 

But  we  pass  from  the  weather,  to  the  impending 
wars. 

England  is  roused  once  more,  as  in  the  days  thal 
went  before  Waterloo,  In  far  away  country  towns, 
there  is  sight  now  of  marching  soldiers.  Red-coata 
surprise  one  at  every  comer  of  the  sea-port  cities ; 
farmers  reckon  upon  high  prices  for  com,  Eton- 
boys  read  histories  of  wars  gone-by,  and  emulate 
over  their  school-room  benches,  the  thwacking  hero- 
isms of  Frederic  the  Great  or  of  Coeur-dc-Lion. 
Little  banners,  with  the  British  lion  rampant^  are 
broidered  by  the  school-boys’ sisters,  and  companies 
march  to  the  play  of  God  Save  the  Queen,  on  a 
flageolet. 

Enthusiasm  so  rarely  stirred  under  British  mists, 
and  coal-smoke,  is  fairly  up  now ; and  the  nation  is 
quickened  by  provocation.  The  business-like  tone 
of  speakers  in  the  Commons,  is  kindled  into  some- 
thing more  eloquent  than  conversation;  and  a 
chance  is  offered  in  the  ferment  of  the  times,  for 
new  orators  to  itiake  a fame  for  themselves.  All 
the  ordinary  topics  of  the  season  ; — the  opera,  the 
balls,  the  new  pieces  at  the  Hay  market,  Miss  Cush- 
man in  Merrilies,  Charles  Matthews  in  debt,  anev? 
miniature  of  Prince  Albert,  all  give  place  to  the 
engrossing  theme  of  Russian  aggression,  and  of 
Austrian  hesitancy. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  England  is  just  now, 
in  very  great  trepidation  as  to  the  course  which 
this  last  named  power  is  about  to  pursue.  Very 
certainly,  our  neighbors  of  Britain  have  done  very 
little  to  conciliate  the  authorities  of  Austria ; and  a 
few  careless  praises  of  the  chivalry  of  the  young 
Emperor  Joseph,  can  hardly  do  away  with  the 
memory  of  very  great  affronts. 

Yet,  as  matters  stand,  Austria  would  find  equal 
danger  in  throwing  herself  upon  the  side  of  either 
of  the  contending  powers.  If  she  side  with  the 
West,  she  allies  herself  in  opposition  to  her  sym- 
pathies, and  exposes  herself  to  the  animosity  of  a 
neighbor  whose  power  of  harm  will  outlast  the 
war,  and  out-run  treaties.  If  she  lend  a hand  to 
Russia,  she  exposes  all  her  southern  frontier  to  the 
inroads  of  revolutionary  forces,  whose  Christianity, 
and  refugeeism  will  certainly  be  countenanced  by 
Turkey ; and  she  further  invites  a French  army  to 
the  very  open  port  of  Leghorn,  and  to  the  very  fruit- 
ful fields  of  Lombardy. 

Nor  is  this  probability  a very  arrogant  one.  Peo- 
ple in  England,  in  Franco,  and  we  may  add,  in 
Lombardy  itself,  are  looking  forward  to  it,  as  by  no 
means  an  impossible  conjuncture.  It  would  seem 
that  Austria  herself,  were  alive  to  the  danger  of 
such  issue ; and  her  troops,  which  are  stationed 
now  in  Florence,  in  Leghorn,  and  in  Bologna,  arc 
under  daily  war-drill.  The  family  prejudices  of  the 
Grand  Duke  would  naturally  dispose  him  to  close 
sympathy  with  Austria;  but  the  people  under  hia 
rule — considerate  and  benevolent  as  they  find  it — 
would  never  Join  him  heartily,  in  an  alliance  favor- 
ing the  great  despotism  of  the  East. 
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Tonfue4ied  as  men  are,  throughout  all  of  northern 
Italy,  yet  the  near  presence  of  some  great  political 
ponrulsion,  awakens  every  one  into  expression  of 
some  kind ; wliich  though  quiet  and  secret,  covers 
great  intensity  of  feeling.  Those  who  hare  lived 
longest  amidst  the  scenes  which  are  just  now  to 
undergo  a change,  feel  that  the  change  can  he  no 
slight  one,  and  that  Europe  iaonly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

It  is  curious  to  note  indeed  the  rariety  of  prog- 
nostics which  belong  to  the  opening  war.  There 
are  those  of  phlegmatic  temper,  and  of  business 
^bit8  of  thought,  who,  jreckoning  uix)n  the  suspen- 
sion of  commerce,  and  the  losses  w'hich  will  thereby 
(oroe  themselves  upon  the  thought  of  the  people, 
l^lieve  in  a speedy  healiog  of  the  difficulties,  and  a 
resumption  of  that  every  day  course  of  affairs, 
which  IS  increasing  the  wealth  of  capitalists.  There 
are  others  again  of  high  faith  in  diplomacy,  who  are 
confident  that  a vigorous  show  of  arms,  and  a dash 
or  two  of  blood,  will — like  a duel — satisfy  honor, 
and  open  a way  for  explanations.  There  arc  others 
again,  thoughtful  men,  who  weighing  well  the  diver- 
sity of  interest  w'hich  just  now  affiicts  the  nations 
of  Europe — the  various  antagonisms  of  Papacy  and 
Protestantism — of  Islamism  and  Christianity — of 
Feudalism  and  Reform — sigh  deeply,  God  only 
knows  the  end.”  Last  of  all  are  the  ever  sanguine 
Revolutionists,  foreseeing  in  the  beginning  storm 
only  the  wearing  out,  and  the  violent  w reck  of  all 
t^e  old  elements  of  despotism,  to  be  follow'ed  by 
the  pleasant  dawning  of  free  governments  every 
where,  and  the  assertion  of  peoplcsV  rights. 

The  poet-letter  of  Victor  Hugo  from  his  place  of 
exile  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  is  at  once  a token  and 
expression  of  this  feeling.  But  there  is  very  much 
of  romance  in  the  conception ; far  more,  we  fear, 
than  the  ignorance  of  the  European  masses  will 
allow  the  fulfillment  of.  We  all  pray  for  liberty, 
here  and  every  where ; but  liberty  not  only  sup- 
poses rights,  but  duties ; and  duties  imply  qualifica- 
tious,  which  w'e  greatly  fear  are  wanting. 

If  enthusiasm  is  great  in  England,  it  is  not  want- 
ing in  the  neighlw  empire  of  France ; the  departure 
of  the  Russian  families,  so  long  making  fashionable 
part  of  Parisian  routs,  has  brought  home  to  the  minds 
of  bourgeois,  and  of  working  men,  the  thought  that 
\ht  war  is  at  hand.  The  French  love  the  bray  of  a 
Uumpet,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  call  them; 
and  street-eyes,  full  of  pleasant  wonder,  and  of  ad- 
miration, follow  the  crowds  of  soldiery  which  just 
now  traverse  the  Paris  streets.  It  is  something 
now,  even  for  natives,  to  look  on  men  as  food  for 
legitimate  and  orderly  war ; and  it  gives  a dreadful 
interest  to  the  sight  of  reviews  nowadays  in  the 
Champ-dc-Mars,  to  rcficct  that  the  crowd  of  men 
you  see  w ill,  within  a month  or  two  at  farthest,  be 
fired  upon  by  well-charged  artillery,  and  cut  through 
and  through  with  showers  of  leaden  grape. 

The  papers  give  a story  of  a poor  woman  look- 
ing on  at  one  of  these  grand  ceremonials  of  war, 
who  hastily  left  the  crowd  without,  and  rushing  into 
the  lines,  seized  upon  a young  soldier,  and  attempt- 
csd  by  main  force  to  drag  him  away.  Motherly  in- 
stinct and  anxiety  carried  her  straight  forw'ard  to 
the  coming  time,  when  he  would  be  no  longer  in 
reach,  and  when  the  mock-battle  of  Paris  W'ould  be 
converted  into  terrible  earnest,  and  the  body  of  her 
son  left  to  the  wild  birds  that  live  by  the  Danube. 
You  may  judge  if  the  action  of  the  poor  mother  did 
not  touch  a sympathetic  chord  in  more  hearts  than 
one  ; and  how  readily  her  pardon  was  granted.  The 
son,  however,  kept  his  place ; h«  perhaps  keeps  it 


still ; he  may  kesp  it  throughout ; but  the  chances 
arc  against  him. 

Who  cares  for  whst  the  Opera  Ccunpany  may  bo 
doing  in  these  times,  when  things  arc  es^test,  and 
not  act  to  music  ? Even  the  vacant  stalls  which 
the  Russians  have  left,  are  hardly  sold  at  one  half 
their  price.  The  laugh-making  farces  at  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  miss  their  aim,  and  fall 
on  ears  and  eyes  quick  and  eager  for  the  **  Moni^ 
feur-r-r.”  The  great  House  of  Industry  rears  its 
hulk  gradually  among  the  Just  budding  trees  of  ths 
Champs  Elysees  ; but  whence  wiU  come  the  peace- 
offerings  7 Will  Russia  send  suits  of  furs,  or  Aus- 
tria her  inlaid  furniture,  or  Turkey  her  carpets  and 
pipes  7 There  are  those  who  say  ominously,  and 
with  a nearness  to  probability  that  makes  one  shud- 
der— “ It  would  make  a nice  hospital !” 

Meantime,  however,  on  s^amu$€.  The  bells  at 
the  T uileries  are  talked  of,  or  were,  for  they  have 
now  gone  out  in  the  ashes  of  the  Lenten  season. 
The  dresses  have  given  boudoir  topic  to  hosts  of 
talkative  dames ; and  our  Republican  Americans, 
less  democratic  than  their  representatives,  have 
tricked  themselves  in  blue  and  gold  to  have  a sight 
at  the  imperial  f^tes.  Newspaper  correspondents 
have  made  themselves  eloquent  upon  the  abeenew 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  a court  f^le ; and  upon  thw 
black  coat  of  Mr.  Sandford,  at  a kindred  show,  thw 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  American  affairs,  the  present  and  past  seasoD^ 
have  taken  a new  phase  in  Europe : and  between 
the  Spanish  duels,  the  bail  costume  of  Paris,  the 
self-devotion  of  Mr.  Buchanan  (coat-wise),  the  mag- 
nificence of  our  Berlin  envoy,  American  socialities 
are  ripening,  if  not  into  form,  at  least  into  discus- 
sion, upon  the  other  side  of  the  W'ater : and  the  fun- 
ny spectacle  is  presented  of  the  most  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  people  in  the  w’orid  resenting,  with 
broadswords,  ball-room  conversation,  and  stickling 
with  court-chamberlains  for  black  coats,  or  with 
home  powers  for  gilded  ones.  We  trust  these 
w'eighty  affairs  will  not  disturb  the  peace  of  those 
nations  which  are  divided  by  the  ocean. 


Amidst  all  the  disturbances  which  really  threaten 
the  European  world  at  this  time,  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  our  eyes  for  a moment  upon  that  speck  of  true 
hilarious  gayety  which  has  made  itself  felt  by  the 
gathered  ones  of  all  countries  in  the  Carnival  at 
Rome.  And  it  is  rather  mortifying  to  reflect,  that 
within  a month  or  two  of  the  time  when  the  poor 
legate  of  the  Pope  w*as  stealing  away  like  a enmi- 
nal  from  our  shores,  under  fear  for  his  life,  two  or 
three  hundred  Americans  were  making  themselves 
gay  in  the  Roman  streets,  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  the  keys  and  tlic  triple  crown. 

It  was  just  at  the  date,  too,  of  fierce  battles 
upon  the  Danube,  when  thousands  were  dying  in 
rude  Wallachian  huts,  from  sabre  cuts  and  can- 
non wounds,  that  civilized  Western  Europe,  wiih 
Americans  to  stimulate  the  gayety,  lost  itself  in 
mirth,  and  flung  flowers  from  morning  until  nizht. 
Our  readers,  before  this 'shall  have  come  to  their 
eye,  will  have  become  weary  of  Moldavian  geog- 
raphy, of  Danubian  marshes,  of  Kalafat,  of  Omer 
Pascha,  and  of  tales  of  slaughter ; therefore  we 
think  we  are  doing  a merciful  work  in  turning  their 
eye  from  it  all,  and  making  it  to  rest  (through  the 
medium  of  our  far-seeing  glass)  upon  the  Corso  of 
Rome. 

It  is  the  Monday  before  the  closing  day  of  the 
Carnival.  The  sun  rises  brightly ; the  sky  is  clear, 
blue,  and  the  air  bracing  and  cool.  The  shops  aloBf 
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the  street  are  being  meUraorphesed  into  logts;  the 
crimson  and  golden  canopies  hang  out  over  all  the 
balconies,  and  stream  in  rich  profusion  from  every 
window.  The  serving  maids  are  busy  with  the 
last  stitches  which  complete  their  holiday  attire,  or 
trot  gayly  through  the  streets  in  coquettish  wide> 
brimmed  hats,  with  great  baskets  of  confetti.  The 
country  people,  in  caps,  in  steeple-crowned  hats, 
and  with  no  hats  at  all,  are  coming  in  with  monster 
bouquets,  and  great  panniers  of  violets.  At  every 
comer  old  women  are  posted  with  scales  and  im- 
mense stores  of  the  counterfeit  red  and  white  bon- 
bons. 

At  noon  the  noise  of  music  makes  itself  heard 
far  up  the  Corso,  and  soon,  in  an  increasing  throng 
of  careless  lookers-on,  and  under  windows  filled 
with  the  beauty  of  every  nation  on  earth  (not  sham- 
ing the  black  eyes  and  fair  features  of  the  Italian 
girls),  comes  the  first  cohort  of  the  Papal  troops : 
then  another  band,  and  another  cohort : bugle-notes 
mingle  with  the  roll  of  drums  ; the  rich  uniform  of 
the  noble  guard  contrasts  strongly  with  the  gro- 
tesque figures  which  show  themselves  at  intervals 
in  the  throng.  Troop  after  troop  defile  along,  until 
four  thousand  foot,  and  a half  a thousand  finely 
mounted  horse  have  swept  slowly  by. 

Again  comes  the  sound  of  music,  and  the  rich 
cortege  of  the  Governor  of  Rome  oomes  down  the 
street ; a guard  before,  four  gilded  carriages  with 
gilded  harness,  and  a guard  behind.  A half  hour 
After,  and  there  is  another  burst  of  bugles  ; and  the 
cry  is — the  Roman  Senators  ! - The  guard  is  even 
richer  than  all  that  has  gone  before ; their  march 
slow  and  stately,  as  l^ecomcs  those  who  bear  up  the 
ancient  memory  of  Roman  lictors ; the  horses  are 
dressed  in  massive  golden  trappings,  and  the  car- 
riages are  like  the  state  carriages  of  princes. 

Afterward,  the  whirl  of  the  crowd  closes  around 
the  stately  procession,  and  the  gayetiesof  the  mod- 
em city  cover  up  the  vestiges  (very  shadowy  ones) 
of  the  ancient  empire.  Carriages  filled  w^ith  fanci- 
fully dressed  ladies  of  every  nation  and  tongue 
come  slowly  dowm  the  street;  at  first  few  in  num- 
ber, but  soon  thickening  into  dense,  slowly-moving 
lines  of  coaches  and  horses.  Bouquets  dance  in 
the  air  from  street  to  balcony,  and  from  balcony  to 
street.  Every  available  point  of  view  in  every 
house  is  now  occupied  to  the  fulL  Bon-bons  make 
a white  shower  all  up  and  down  the  street.  The 
grotesquely  dressed  figures  upon  the  pavement  com- 
mence their  songs  and  unintelligible  Jargon.  The 
Aower-boys  snatch  up  the  harvest  of  failing  bou- 
quets, and  grapple  eagerly  such  bon-bons  as  wear 
a truthful  and  sugary  look. 

On  the  whole  array  keeps  moving ; always  pass- 
ing, and  never  wholly  passed.  Little  side-coquet- 
ries are  carried  on  from  window  to  window,  and 
cross-fires  from  house  to  house.  Presently  comes 
a carriage-load  of  gray  plaids,  that  mark  unmistak- 
able of  British  origin;  and  a shower  of  the  dirty 
and  dusty  bon-bons,  thrown  from  some  overhanging 
balcony  in  the  midst  of  them,  gives  token,  of  the 
ready  and  willing  jokes  which  every  where  greet 
cockney  ism. 

Neither  sex,  nor  rank,  nor  any  outward  tokens 
of  distinction  meet  with  regard ; and  such  doleful 
sexagenarian  as  ignores  the  follies  of  the  day,  must 
abandon  the  street  of  gayety,  or  must  ride  with 
windows  shut ; which  even  then  may  bo  broken  by 
the  flying  oranges,  and  expose  him  to  an  inundation 
of  pastry  confetti. 

The  dusty,  red  looking  chariots  of  the  Cardinals 
keep  widely  aloof  from  the  gay  crowd.  Yet,  hero 


and  there,  from  a rotiied  and  qniet  balcony,  you  cafl 
catch  a glimpse  of  some  saintly  father  of  the  Chureb 
peeping  from  behind  the  window  hangings,  and  lend^ 
ing  a kindly  eye  to  the  frolic  where  his  hand  or  foot 
may  not  enter. 

It  is  no  place  for  the  assertion  of  any  sort  of  dig» 
nity  except  the  dignity  of  unlimited  fun.  A nins 
coat  is  the  inevitable  mark  for  bushels  of  bon-bons  t 
and  woe  be  to  the  lady,  English  or  Roman,  who 
thinks  to  shelter  herself  by  Paris  parasol  from  tbs 
dusty  shower.  Beauty  and  homeliness,  each  rs^ 
ceive  their  reward  of  the  flying  sweets  ; the  first  as 
peace-ofierings,  and  the  last  as  sacrifice  ! 

Dowager  ladies  of  sixty,  with  wrinkles  showing 
through  the  rouge  that  would  bury  their  withered 
fingera,  throw  bouquets  with  a grace  that  would 
duce  if  it  were  not  affected,  and  with  a coquetry 
that  would  surely  captivate  on  any  day  b^  tbs 
Carnival. 

Observe  yonder  the  mincing  steps  of  some  miss 
in  fairy  costume,  who  picks  her  way  with  a safe* 
conduct,  unknown  to  any  but  a Roman  maspt$i 
amidst  the  throng  of  carriages,  and  offoot-goers  busU 
ling  and  shouting.  Her  step  is  elastic,  though  she 
may  have  passed  a score  of  times ; her  shoe  is  clean 
and  tidy,  though  the  street  is  none  of  the  fairest  i 
and  one  would  have  thought  a hundred  might  have 
trampled  upon  it  (if  indeed  it  were  not  so  smaM)< 
her  white  dress  of  muslin  (a  trifle  short,  if  she  were 
not  in  costume)  has  wonderfully  escaped,  and  tbd 
long,  snowy  plumes  dangling  from  her  crimson  cap 
have  found  no  harm  ; and  her  curls  (too  profuse*  if 
they  were  not  real)  are  sleek  and  glossy  as  when 
ehe  made  her  morning’s  toilet. 

Observe  her  as  she  passes.  One  throws  her  a 
bouquet,  and  she  receives  it  graciously — at  least 
the  intent ; for  it  has  fallen  beyond  her,  and  two 
fiower-boys  are  picking  a quarrel  over  its  capture^ 
She  throws  none  back  but  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, although  a light  basket  of  violets  is  at  bar 
elbow  : there  it  goes — hei^best,  to  a spruce  fello# 
in  leggings,  with  a pannier  full  of  beautiful  things  ^ 
and  the  lady  of  the  crimson  cap  has  the  choice. 

And  who  is  our  lady  of  the  snowy  plume,  so  defty 
so  gracious,  and  so  winning  ? She  walks  like  a 
princess ; but  watch  closely,  and  you  may  find  that 
she  wears  the  same  faded  sash  around  her  waist 
that  you  have  seen  about  the  neck  of  a serviag 
woman  in  your  cafe  of  some  five-and-forty ; but 
what  boots  it  all  ? It  is  the  Carnival. 

Servant-girls  have  their  favors,  and  their  littli 
returns;  princes  look  on  beggars,  and  with  kind* 
ness ; but  it  is  the  Carnival.  The  lapse  of  hours 
only  increases  the  humor  of  the  sport ; and  Just  at 
the  times  that  the  booming  cannon  give  admonitioa 
from  Castle,  from  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  and  the 
Porta  di  Popoli,  that  only  a half  hour  of  riding  re* 
mains,  the  people  are  all  washing  the  sun  at  mi^ 
heaven.  But  in  the  ordered  time*  traer  to  the  word 
than  most  Italian  promises,  the  guns  boom  again 
over  the  laughing,  shouting  multitude ; the  bon#- 
guards  stationed  at  every  comer  wheel  into  the 
middle  of  the  throng,  and  with  their  swords  motunk 
out  the  carriages  of  prince  and  stranger.  The  stroll- 
ers on  foot  only  remain,  throwing  bon-bons,  ogling, 
shouting — mad  as  ever. 

A corps  of  foot-soldiers  with  drums  and  musfe 
troop  down  the  street,  leaving  a sentinel  on  either 
side  at  every  yard  or  two  of  distance.  In  vain  thesb 
press  the  people  back  with  their  muskets  ; in  vala 
they  try  to  keep  open  a narrow  track  through  th# 
centre  for  the  rac^.  Presently  come  spurring 
through  the  midst  a squadron  of  mounted  guards  % 
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the  people  at  the  windows  feel  their  hearts  in  their 
mouth  at  sight  of  such  swift  gallop  of  soldiers 
through  the  mass  of  frolicking  people.  Wonder- 
fully, however,  the  crowd  parts,  and  leaps  away 
from  the  charging  squadron  like  mercury  from  the 
touch.  Again  they  traverse  the  Corso ; this  time 
toward  the  starting-point,  and  the  soldiers  try  anew 
to  press  back,  the  multitude. 

Presently,  and  far  from  the  Obelisk,  comes  a low, 
deep  murmur ; the  people  shrink  and  crouch  to  the 
^ wall ; the  patter  of  swift  running  horses  becomes 
louder  and  louder ; shouts  mingle  with  the  clatter  ; 
on  rush  the  startled  racers ; no  riders,  no  drivers, 
hut  the  heavy  dangling  spurs  pricking  them  on  flank 
and  cheat  at  every  motion  ; they  fly  like  the  wind ; 
twelve  have  been  counted  i the  crowd  closes  in ; 
shouts  drown  the  distant  clatter  of  hoofs  ; the  can- 
non sounds  over  all,  proclaiming  that  the  goal  is 
won. 

Again  the  carriages  wheel  into  the  Corso,  for  <me 
more  roll  before  darkness  shall  have  settled  over  the 
city.  The  horse  guards  have  now  retired,  and  con- 
fhsion  succeeds  confusion ; but  mirth  makes  the 
disquiet  tolerable;  and  until  the  darkness  drives 
the  people  from  their  balconies,  and  the  night  air 
makes  light  dresses  too  thin  for  a Roman  night,  the 
laughs  and  the  flower-throwers  are  noisy  every 
where. 

Gradually,  after  dark,  the  carriages  and  foot  re- 
taie.  windows  close,  balconies  are  disrobed  of  their 
crimson  hangings,  silence  gains  a place  in  the  streets, 
passers-by  may  be  counted.  Carriages  go  to  the 
balls  and  theatres  : at  ten,  nearly  all  are  gone.  Still 
something  to  tell  of  the  gayety  of  the  city  comes  up 
from  the  street  at  intervals  ; and  not  till  an  hour 
past  midnight  is  the  Roman  world  asleep. 

The  next  day,  with  the  fire  in  the  streets  at  even- 
ing, closes  the  Carnival.  This  is  the  great  day  of 
nil.  Six  days  of  fun  Itave  no  way  slackened  the 
nsal  with  which  fun  renews  itself  on  the  morning  of 
the  Tuesday  that  closes  the  year’s  holidays. 

The  largest  baskets  of  flowers,  the  reserve  of  bon- 
bons, the  richest  of  pretty  fancies,  are  this  day 
brought  to  the  show.  The  sellers  are  more  earnest 
to  sell,  for  it  is  their  last  chance  ; the  buyers  more 
earnest  to  buy,  for  it  is  their  last  occasion  for  giv- 
ing and  receiving  such  favors  from  beauties  of  every 
rank  as  can  only  be  given  on  such  a day. 

The  horses  hare  on  this  last  day  unusual  training 
and  decoration,  and  garlands  are  hung  over  their  har- 
ness. Even  the  carriage  wheels  are  sheathed  in 
laurels ; the  costumes  are  doubled  in  number  and 
in  grotesqueness  ; the  streets  are  fuller  than  ever  ; 
the  train  of  coaches  is  longer,  and  the  same  faces  or 
igures  pass  before  the  eye  far  less  frequently.  One 
way,  the  procession — slow  as  a funeral,  but  joyous 
as  a Bacchanal — touches  on  the  gates  of  the  Popoli ; 
another  way,  on  the  fountain  of  Trevi ; another,  the 
Tiber  at  the  port  of  the  Ripetta ; and  another,  it 
paases  in  the  eye  of  old  Rome  under  the  steps  of  the 
Campidoglio. 

All  this  stretch  of  carriages,  at  least  six  miles  in 
length,  is  yet  stopping  and  stopping,  to  admit  new- 
comers, till  nightfall. 

Wax  candles,  of  the  size  of  the  Anger,  are  this  day 
in  the  market,  with  flowers  and  confita  ; and  by  two 
ill  the  afternoon  flowers  are  falling  in  price,  and  the 
wax  18  rising.  Boys  do  not  stoop  any  longer  but  (or 
the  prettiest  of  the  falling  shower  ; and  basketfulls, 
at  two  pauls  in  the  morning,  are  selling  at  three  for 
five  baiocchi.  The  carriagea  make  no  noise  as  they 
roll  over  the  accumulated  bouquets  ; and  when  the 
cannon  is  sounded  for  the  races  to  begin,  the  entire 


Corso  is  carpeted  with  flowers.  WThat  would  have 
been  a fortune  to  the  flower-gjuherers  of  yesterday, 
is  to-day  become  worthless ; and  the  racing  horses 
trample  upon  roses  and  violets. 

After  these,  once  more  the  carriages  appear,  but 
there  is  no  more  pleasant  bargaining  in  flowers  ot 
in  bon-bons.  Sellers  are  vainly  offering  their  ca- 
mellias at  the  old  price  of  Tivoli  roses.  All  hands 
are  full  of  macchoUtti;  all  lighted,  and  as  fast  ex- 
tinguished. In  the  windows  rows  of  wax  tapeis  are 
streaming  on  the  night  air ; and  in  the  highest  bal- 
conies every  hand  has  its  little  burden  of  light. 

The  aim  of  this  night’s  sport  is  to  put  out,  each 
one  his  neighbor’s  fire  ; and  those  who  have  thrown 
flowers  at  each  other  all  the  day,  now  close  coquet- 
ries by  extinguishing  each  other’s  lights.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Corso  seems  a brilliant  river  of  stars, 
wavering,  and  reeling,  and  sparkling,  and  fa^g, 
from  balcony,  from  foot-man,  from  coach,  and  from 
window.  The  air  is  filled  with  shouts  of  triumph, 
or  the  screams  of  darkened  ladies. 

Gradually,  as  night  falls,  with  its  damps,  the  car- 
riages retire,  the  balconies  lose  their  play  of  tapers, 
and  serving  men  busy  themselves  w ith  dismantli^ 
the  gorgeoua  canopies.  The  street- walkers  grow  tired 
of  their  own  noisiness  ; the  stream  of  lights  ii  less 
brilliant ; one  by  one  the  windows  of  the  lofty 
houses  darken;  soon  they  can  be  counted.  The 
voice  of  the  revelers  is  hoarse  ; the  costumed  fig- 
ures have  gone  to  the  closing  ball ; the  night -patrol 
lake  their  stand  ; the  clock  on  Monte  Citorio  sounds 
midnight  ; and  the  Carnival  for  the  year  is  ended. 

With  the  morning,  carters  clean  up  the  Corso. 
Balconies  come  down  ; shop-s  wear  their  old  look, 
tradesmen  content  themselves  with  prospective 
gains ; old  women  wear  smiling  faces  ; old  men 
bless  the  quiet ; invalids  creep  out  to-day  ; stringers 
put  their  guide-books  again  under  arm  , and  beggam 
and  girls  wear  faces  that,  seem  to  say,  I wish  it 
lasted  forever !” 


(filter's  SraiDBr. 

The  correspondent  who  forwards  us  the  foUow- 
ing  lines,  accompanied  by  a modest  note,  will  ac- 
cept our  hearty  acknowlcd^ents.  They  possess 
more  common  excellence : 

“HOLY  ANGELS  ARE  AROUND  ME.'’ 
Beautif\il  flowers  art  around  me,  Holy  AngeU  are 
all  around  me,  and  I see  a Heavenly  Light !”  ^Tfctse 
were  the  last  words  of  one  who  is  now  in  the  pnsonst 
of  Gon.] 

“ Holy  Angels  are  around  me, 

And  I see  a Heavenly  Light  I” 

As  the  tide  of  lilh  was  ebbing, 

Sabi  a sainted  spirit  bright. 

’Mid  the  sighs  and  tears  of  mourners. 

Like  a child  he  ftU  asleep ; 

Tell  asleep  to  wake  in  glory. 

Where  the  sorrowing  cease  to  wsep^ 

“ Fairest  flowers  are  all  around  me !” 

These  were  flowers  of  (hdeleas  Moooi. 

From  the  Founts  of  Living  Waters, 

Thine  to  win  beyond  the  tomb. 

Ferish  wealth,  and  flune,  and  honor, 

Worthless  seems  the  world’s  renown ; 

Thine  were  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Faticnca, 
Thine  the  Christian’s  radiant  crown. 

Holy  Angels  all  around  thee, 

Were  revealed  unto  thy  sight, 

Mesaengera  to  wall  thy  spirit 
Upward  to  the  Gates  of  Light  *.  x.  J.  o- 
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An  antiquarian  correspondent  has  sent  us  several 
anecdotes,  &c.,  for  preservation  in  the  **  Drawer," 
derived  from  various  sources,  more  or  leas  ancient. 
Some  of  them  date  as  far  back  as  the  year  1792. 
We  select  a few  specimens  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers ; 

was  a custom  with  Benjamin  Lay,  to  visit, 
at  times,  the  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  other 
religious  societies  than  his  own.  He  would  not  go 
within  the  walls,  but  stood  at  the  door.  He  one 
day  attended  at  Christ  Church,  where  the  late  Dr. 
Jenny  was  preaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment 

“ After  service,  while  the  congregation  were  com- 
ing out  of  the  church,  Bepjamin  was  very  desirous 
to  know  from  those  who  passed  him,  how  the  Sheep 
were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Goats  at  the  last 
day.  A facetious  gentleman,  to  whom  he  applied 
himself,  took  him  by  the  beard,  and  giving  it  a good 
shake,  replied : 

**  By  their  beards^  Benjamin  !” | 

During  the  time  of  Gen.  Belleisle’s  confinement 
in  Windsor  Castle,  as  a party  of  soldiers  were 
marching  there,  to  be  set  as  guards  over  him,  a gen- 
tleman had  the  curiosity  to  ask  on  w'hat  business 
they  were  going ; when  one  of  the  ofiicers,  fond  of 
punning,  replied : 

We  are  going  to  Windsor,  to  keep  a General 
/Vwr." 

The  following  Dialogue  between,  an  Irish  Inn- 
keeper and  an  Englishman^  dates  as  far  back  as  1604 : 
Englishman. — " Halloa,  honae  !" 

Inn-keeper. — **  1 don’t  know  any  one  of  that 
name." 

£no. — **  Are  you  the  master  of  the  InnT” 

Inn. — **Yes,  sir,  please  your  honor,  when  my 
wife’s  from  home." 

Eng. — **  Have  you  a bill  of  fare  ?" 

Inn. — **  Yes,  sir,  the  fiiirs  of  Mollingar  and  Bal- 
linastee  are  the  next  week." 

Eng. — “ I sec  ; how  are  your  beds  V* 

Inn. — Very  well,  I thank  you,  sir." 

Eng. — " Have  you  any  * Mountain  ?*" 

Inn. — "Yes,  sir;  this  country  is  full  of  moimt- 
ains." 

Eng.^"  I mean  a kind  of  wine." 

Inn. — "Yes,  sir;  all  kinds,  from  Irish  wine 
(butter-milk)  to  Burgundy.” 

Eng. — “ Have  you  any  porter  T" 

Inn. — "Yes,  sir;  Pat  is  an  excellent  porter; 
he’ll  go  any  where.” 

Eng. — " No,  no  ; I mean  porter  to  drink.*' 

Inn. — " Oh,  sir,  he’d  dnnk  the  ocean — never  finur 
him  for  that.** 

Eng. — " Have  you  any  fish?" 

Inn. — " They  call  me  on  odd  fish." 

Eng. — " 1 think  so ; 1 hope  you  are  not  a shark." 
Inn.—"  No,  sir,  indeed  I am  not  a lawyer." 
Eng. — " Have  you  any  soles?" 

Inn. — " For  your  boots  or  shoes,  sir?" 

Eng. — " Psha!  have  you  nnj  plaice  V* 

Inn. — " No,  sir,  but  i was  promised  one  if  I would 

vote  for  Mr.  B ." 

£no. — " Have  you  any  wild  fowls?" 

Inn. — "They  are  tame  enough  now,  for  they 
have  been  killed  these  three  days." 

Eng. — “I  must  see  myself.” 

Inn. — " And  welcome,  sir;  I will  fetch  you  the 
looking-glass!’' 

When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  Louis  XIV.,  his 
majesty  w as  astonished  to  find  one  Sunday,  instead 
of  a numerous  congregation,  only  himself  and  the 
priest. 


" What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?"  said  the  king. 

" 1 caused  it  to  be  given  out,  sire,"  replied  he, 
" that  your  migesty  did  not  attend  Chapel  to-day, 
that  you  might  know  who  came  to  worship  Go^ 
and  who  to  flatter  the  King." 


This  " Addreee  to  a Jug  of  Rum,**  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1816.  It  is  as  applicable  now  as  when  it 
first  appeared.  ^ 

" Hera,  only  by  a cork  cantrol*d. 

And  slender  walls  ofeaitlien 
In  aU  the  pomp  of  death,  repose 
The  seeds  of  many  a bloody  noae ; 

The  chattering  tongue,  the  horrid  oath ; 

The  fist  for  lighting  nothing  loth ; 

The  passion  which  no  word  can  tarns, 

That  burst  like  sulphur  into  flame ; 

The  nose  carboncled,  glowing  red ; 

The  bloated  eye,  the  broken  head ; 

The  tree  that  bears  the  deadly  ftuit 
Of  murder,  maiming,  and  dispute. 

Aeeault  that  Innocence  assails; 

The  images  of  gloomy  jails  ; 

The  giddy  thought  on  mischief  bent; 

The  midnight  hour  in  riot  spent ; 

All  these  w'ithin  this  jug  appear, 

And  Jack,  the  hangman,  in  the  rear." 


During  the  traitor  Arnold's  predatory  oper»- 
tiona  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  he  took  an  AmerionH 
captain  prisoner.  After  some  general  conversa- 
tion, he  asked  the  captain  what  he  thought  the 
Americans  w'ould  do  with  him  if  they  caught  him ; 
the  captain  declined  at  first  giving  an  answer ; but, 
upon  being  repeatedly  urged,  he  said : " Why,  sir, 
if  I must  answer  your  question,  you  must  excuse 
my  telling  the  plain  truth : if  my  countrymen  should 
catch  you,  I believe  they  would  first  cut  off  thal 
lame  leg,  which  was  wounded  in  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom at  Saratoga,  and  bury  it  with  the  honors  of 
wsr;  and  afterward  hang  the  rsmainder  of  your 
body  on  a gibbet." 


There  is  a great  deal  of  latent  intelligence  ia 
the  world,  which  only  needs  a little  awakening,  to  be 
fully  brought  out.  W itness  the  following  colloquy : 

" Annette,  my  dear,  what  country  is  opposite  to 
us,  on  the  globe  ?" 

**  Don't  know,  sir." 

" Well  now,”  continued  the  perplexed  teacher, 
" if  I were  to  bore  a hole  through  the  earth,  and  you 
were  to  go  in  at  this  end,  where  would  you  come 
out  ?” 

" Out  of  the  hole,  sir !"  replied  the  pupil,  with  an 
air  of  triumph  at  having  solved  the  great  question. 


Three  is  something  very  grotesque  in  the  an* 
nexed  " Irwitation  to  Mont  Blanc,**  by  a Y ankee 
traveler  in  Italy : 

" How  de  du,  Mont  Blanc  ? 1 vow  f*m  glad  to  meet  ys ; 
A thunderin’  grist  o'  miles  I've  come  to  greet  ye ! 

I*m  fh>m  America,  where  we've  got  a fountain 
Niagara  it's  called,  where  you  might  lave 
Your  mighty  phis ; then  you  could  ahirt  and  ahavs 
In  old  Kentucky— in  our  Mammoth  Cave ; 

Or  take  a snooxe,  when  you’re  in  want  of  rest. 

On  our  big  prairies  in  the  for  * Far  West ;' 

Or,  when  you’re  dry,  might  cool  your  heated  Uver 
By  sipping  up  the  Mississippi  river. 

As  for  companions,  should  you  wish  for  any, 

Why,  we've  the  Kaatskill  and  the  Alleghany : 

You  may  accept  them  with  Impunity  ; 

They  both  stand  high  in  our  community.  , • 

Give  ns  a call.  You’d  almost  step  fhom  bones ; * * 
Our  folks  all  long  to  see  Your  Eminence.  9 

Come  over,  Blanc ! — dont  make  the  least  ado ; 

BriAf  Madame  Jura  with  you,  and  the  little  glaclors  too!" 
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PsBHAPV  the  briefest  peisonal  memoira  ever 
wiitteit  were  the  **  Memoira  of  Count  Roaiopckin” 
written  in  ten  minuteB.  We  subjoin  a few  para- 
graphs, each  of  which  constitute  a **  chapter.” 

” My  Birth  : On  the  twelfthday  of  March,  1705, 

I emerged  from  darkness  into  the  light  of  day.  I 
waa  measured,  I was  weighed,  I was  baptized.  I 
was  born  without  knowing  wherefore,  and  my  pa- 
rents thanked  heaven,  without  knowing  for  what,  j 

“My  EDuc.iTiON:  1 was  taught  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  learned  all  kinds  of  languages.  By  dint 
of  impudence  and  quackery  1 sometimes  passed  for 
a soaumt.  My  head  has  become  a library  of  odd 
volumes,  of  which  1 keep  the  key.  | 

“My  Sufferings:  I was  tormented  by  mas- 
ters ; by  tailors  who  made  tight  dresses  for  me  ; by 
women,  ))y  ambition,  by  self-love,  by  useless  re- 
grets, and  by  remembrances. 

“Memorable  Epochs:  At  the  age  of  thirty,  I 
gave  up  dancing ; at  forty,  my  endeavors  to  please 
the  fair  sex  ; at  fifty,  my  regard  of  public  opinion ; 
at  sixty,  the  trouble  of  thinking;  and  I have  now 
become  a true  sage,  or  an  egotist — which  is  the  same ' 
thing. 

“Respectable  Psinciples:  I have  never  med- 
dled in  any  marriages  or  scandal.  1 have  never 
recommended  a cook  or  a physician ; and  conse- 
quently have  never  attempted  the  life  of  any  one. 

My  Dislikes  : i had  a dislike  to  sots  and  fops, 
nmd  to  intriguing  women,  who  make  a game  of  vir- 
tue ; a disgust  for  affectation ; pity  fur  madc-up 
BMB  and  painted  women ; an  aversion  to  rats, 
liquors,  metaphysics,  and  rhubarb  ; and  a terror  of 
justice  and  wild  beasts. 

“Analysis  op  my  Life  : 1 await  death  without 
fear  and  without  impatience.  My  hfe  has  been  a 
bad  melodrama  on  a grand  stage,  where  1 have 
played  the  hero,  the  tyrant,  the  lover,  the  nobleman, 
but  never  the  valet. 

“My  Epitaph:  Here  lies,  in  hope  of  repose,  an 
old  deceased  man,  with  a worn-out  spirit,  an  ex- 
hausted heart,  and  a used-up  body.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  pass  on !” 

All  those  who  are  fond  of  simple  music,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  what  is  called  “scientific”  or 
“difficult”  execution — wrhich  Dr.  Johnson  once 
•aid  he  wished  was  not  only  “ difficult”  but  tmpos- 
aibU — will  not  be  able  to  avoid  laughing  heartily  at 
tks  following  picture,  drawn  by  that  very  graphic 
artiit,  Mr.  Sam  Slick: 

“What*8  that?  It’s  music.  Well,  that’s  arti- 
ficial too ; it*s  scientific,  they  say ; it’s  done  by 
rule.  Jist  look  at  that  gal  to  the  piany  : first  comes 
a little  Garman  thunder.  Good  airth  and  seas, 
what  a crash  ! It  seems  as  if  she’d  bang  the  instru- 
ment all  to  a thousand  pieces.  1 guess  she’s  vexed 
at  some  body,  and  is  a peggin’  it  into  the  piany  out 
of  spite.  Now  comes  the  singin’;  see  what  faces 
Mie  makes ; how  she  stretches  her  mouth  open,  like 
a bam-door,  and  turns  up  the  white  of  her  eyes,  like 
a duck  in  a thunder-storm.  She  is  in  a musical 
ecstasy  ; she  feels  good  all  over ; her  soul  is  a-goin’ 
out  along  with  that  ’ere  music.  Oh,  it’s  divine ; 
ud  she  is  an  angel,  ain’t  she?  Yes;  I guess  she 
is;  and  when  I’m  an  angel,  I will  fall  in  love  with 
her:  but  as  I’m  a man,  at  least  what’s  left  of  me, 
I’d  jist  as  soon  fall  in  love  with  one  that  was  a I 
leetle  more  of  a woman,  and  leetle  less  of  an  angel. 
But  hello ! what  onder  the  sun  is  she  about  ? Why, 
her^voicc  is  goin’  down  her  own  throat,  to  gain 
strength,  and  here  it  comes  out  ag’in  as  deep-toned 
as  a man’s ; while  that  dandy  feller  alongside  of  her 


is  a-singin’  what  they  call  falsetter.  They’re  actil  ly 
changed  voices!  The  gal  sings  like  a man,  and 
that  screamer  like  a w'oman ! This  is  science : 
this  is  taste : this  is  fashion : hut  hang  me  if  it’s 
natur*.  I’m  tired  to  death  of  it ; but  one  good  thing 
is,  you  needn’t  listen  without  you  like,  fur  cveiy 
body  is  talking  as  loud  as  ever.” 


We  have  never  seen  a better  illustration  of 
“the  poivcr  of  kindness,”  than  the  following  anec- 
dote of  William  Savery,  a distinguished  preacher 
among  the  Quakers,  whose  name  is  to  this  day  a 
“ sweet  savor”  with  the  society  of  Friends  : 

“ Savery  was  a tanner ; and  one  night  a quantity 
of  hides  were  stolen  from  his  tannery,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  thief  was  a quarrelsome, 
drunken  neighbor,  whom  I shall  call  John  Smith. 
The  next  week  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  county  newspaper  : 

“ Whoever  stoic  a quantity  of  hides  on  the  fifth 
of  the  present  month,  is  hereby  informed  that  the 
owner  has  a sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend.  If 
poverty  tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the  owner 
will  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret,  and  will 
gladly  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  money  by 
means  more  likely  to  bring  him  peace  of  mind.” 

This  singular  advertisement  attracted  consider- 
able attention  ; but  the  culprit  alono  knew  who  had 
made  the  kind  offer.  When  he  read  it,  his  heart 
melted  within  him,  and  he  was  filled  writli  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done. 

A few  nights  afterward,  as  the  farmer’s  family 
were  about  retiring  to  rest,  they  heard  a timid  knock 
at  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened,  there  stood 
“John  Smith,”  with  a load  of  hides  on  his  shoulder. 
Without  looking  up,  he  said; 

“ 1 have  brought  these  hides  back,  Mr.  Savery; 
where  shall  I put  them  ?” 

“Wait  till  I can  get  a lantern,”  replied  Savery, 
“ and  I will  go  to  the  bam  with  thee  ; then  perhaps 
thou  w'ilt  come  in,  and  tell  me  how  this  happened. 
We  will  then  see  what  can  be  done  for  thee.”  , 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  out  bis  wife  prepared 
some  hot  coffee,  meat,  and  pies  on  the  table.  When 
they  returned  from  the  barn,  she  said  : 

“Neighbor  ‘Smith,*  I thought  some  hot  supper 
would  bo  good  for  thee.” 

He  turned  his  back  tow'ard  her,  and  did  not  speak. 
After  leaning  against  the  fire-place  for  a few  bio- 
ments,  he  said,  in  a choked  voice  : 

“ It  is  the  first  time  I ever  stole  any  thing  in  ny 
life,  and  1 have  felt  very  bad  about  it.  I am  suie  1 
didn’t  once  think  1 should  ever  come  to  be  what  1 
am.  But  1 took  to  drinking,  and  then  to  quarrel- 
ing ; and  now,  since  I began  to  go  dow'n  hill,  every 
body  gives  me  a kick.  You  are  the  first  man  that 
has  ever  offered  me  a helping  hand.  My  wife  is 
sickly,  and  my  children  lack  food.  You  have  sent 
them  many  a meal.  God  blesS  you  ! — and  yet  I 
stole  your  hides.  But  1 tell  you  the  truth  wrj^  1 
say,  it  is  the  first  time  1 was  ever  a thief.” 

“ Let  it  be  the  last,  friend  ‘ Smith,’  ” said  Will, 
iam  Savery.  “ The  secret  still  remains  with  oui^ 
selves.  Thou  art  still  young,  and  it  is  in  thy  power 
to  make  up  for  lost  or  misspent  time.  Promise  me 
that  thou  wilt  not  drink  anymore  intoxicating  liquors 
for  a year,  and  I will  employ  thee  to-morrow,  and 
give  thee  good  wages.  Thy  little  boy  can  pick  up 
stones.  But  cat  something  now,  and  drink  some 
hot  coffee.  Perhaps  it  will  keep  thee  from  craving 
any  thing  stronger  to-night.  Doubtless  thou  wilt 
find  it  hard  to  abstain  at  first ; but  keep  up  a bravs 
heart,  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and  children,  and  it 
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will  soon  becomo  easy.  When  thou  hast  need  of 
coffee,  tell  Mary,  and  she  will  always  giro  it  to 
thse*” 

The  poor  fellow  tried  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the 
food  seemed  almost  to  choke  him.  After  vainly 
trying  to  compose  his  feelings,  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  the  table,  and  wept  like  a child.  After  a' 
while,  however,  he  ate  and  drank,  and  his  host  part- 
ed with  him  for  the  night  with  these  friendly  w<^s : 

**  Try  to  do  well,  John,  and  thou  wilt  always  find 
a friend  in  me.” 

He  entered  into  his  employ  the  next  day,  and  re- 
mained w ith  him  many  years — sober,  honest,  fisith- 
iul  man.  The  secret  of  the  theft  was  kept  be- 
tween them ; but,  after  “ Smith*s”  death,  Savery 
sometimes  told  the  story,  to  prove  how  surely  **evil 
might  be  overcome  with  good.” 


The  recent  demise  of  the  only  survivor  of  the 
tot  battle  of  the  revolution,  at  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts, will  impart  a new  interest  to  the  sul^oin- 
ed  “antique,”  which  we  find  in  the  “ Draw'cr:” 

“ A good  old  lady,  in  1775,  lived  on  the  sea-board, 
about  a day’s  march  from  Boston,  w'here  the  British 
army  then  w as.  By  some  unaccountable  accident, 
a rumor  was  spread  in  town  and  country,  in  and 
about  them,  that  the  regulars  were  on  a march  for 
that  place,  and  would  probably  arrive  in  three  hours 
at  the  farthest.  This  was  just  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  all,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  in 
sad  confusion.  Some  were  boiling  with  rage,  and 
full  of  fight,  some  hiding  their.treasures,  and  others 
flying  for  life. 

“ In  this  wild  moment,  when  most  people,  in  some 
way  or  other,  were  frightened  from  their  propriety, 
OUT  heroine,  who  had  two  sons,  one  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  the  other  about  seventeen,  was  seen 
preparing  them  to  discharge  their  duty.  The  oldest 
the  was  able  to  equip  in  fine  style.  She  took  her 
husband’s  fowling-piece,  * made  for  duck  and  plo- 
ver,’ and  with  it  the  powder-horn  and  shot-bag  ; but 
the  lad,  thinking  the  duck  and  goose  shot  not  quite 
the  size  to  kill  regulars,  his  mother  took  a chisel,  cut 
her  pewter  spoons,  hammered  them  into  slugs,  and 
put  them  into  his  bag,  and  he  set  off  in  great  earnest, 
t>ut  thought  he  would  call  for  one  moment  and  see 
the  parson,  who  said,  ‘Well  done,  my  boy  ! God 
bless  you  !’  and  on  he  went,  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 

“ The  other  was  importunate  for  his  equipments, 
but  his  mother  could  find  nothing  to  arm  him  with 
save  an  old  rusty  sword.  The  boy  seemed  unwilling 
to  risk  himself  with  this  alone,  but  lingered  in  a 
state  of  hesitation,  when  his  mother  thus  upbraided 
hka : 

“‘You,  John,  what  will  your  father  say,  if  he 
kears  that  a child  of  his  is  afraid  to  meet  the  British ! 
do  along  ! Beg  or  borrow  a gun  ; or  you  will  find 
one,  child.  Some  coward,  1 dare  say,  will  be  run- 
ning away  ; then  take  hi*  gun,  and  march  forward : 
ond  if  1 have  heard  that  you  have  not  behaved  like 
a man,  1 shall  carry  the  blush  of  shame  to  my  grave !’ 

“ She  then  shut  the  door,  wiped  the  tear  from 
her  eye,  and  waited  the  issue : the  boy  Joined  the 
sntreh. 

“ Such  a mother  could  not  have  cowards  for  her 
sons.  She  was  indeed  one  of  the  ' strong-minded 
women*  of  the  Revolution— a patriotic  American 
wiothtr  P* 


It  was  Hosea  Bigelow  (introduced  to  the  public 
by  his  friend  Lowell,  the  poet)  who  thus  described 
the  difference  between  “ service,”  in  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  and  “ General  Trainin’,”  or  “ Corn- 


wallis’* sham-fights  in  Old  Massachusetts.  The 
lines  are  full  of  real  pith 

“ This  kind  o’  sogerin*  aint  a mite  like  our  October  trainin’. 

Where  a chap  could  clear  right  out,  ef  it  only  looked  like 
rainin’ ; 

Where  the  Cumilee  UMd  to  kiver  up  their  shspposs  wMh 
bandaimers. 

And  send  the  Ineinep  skootin*  off  to  the  bv*>rooin  wilh 
their  banners, 

(Fear  o’  giitin’  on  ’em  spotted,)  and  a feller  could  cry 
quarter 

Bf  he  flred  away  his  nm-rod,  arter  too  nmeh  rum-and- 
wster. 

“ Recollect  what  fhn  we  had— I and  you  and  Ezry  Hol- 
Lia— 

Up  there  to  Wsitham  Plain,  last  Tall,  a-havln*  the 
CoanwaLLis  t 

This  sort  o’  thtaif  ain’t  jest  like  that : I wish  that  1 was 
fhrdcr ! 

‘ Ninepunce  a day  Ibr  killin’  folks  comes  kind  o’  low  fiir 
murder. 

(Why,  I’ve  worked  out  to  slsughterin’  some,  for  Deacon 
Cephas  Billins, 

And  in  the  hardeet  times  there  was,  I always  fetched 
ten  shillin’e:) 

This  * gain*  where  glory  waits  ye  hain’t  one  agreeable 
feetur’,  ‘ 

An’  ef  it  wam’t  Ibr  wskin*  enakee,  1 ’d  be  home  ag’ln 
short  metre : 

O iMmZdn’t  I be  off,  quick  time,  of ’t  wam’t  that  I was 
sait’in 

They ’d  let  the  day-light  into  me,  to  pay  me  for  desert- 
in’I” 


Mobs  than  forty  years  ago  a work  was  published 
in  Edinburgh,  entitled  “ Hugh  Trevor V It  was  a 
powerful  novel,  and  had  great  popularity.  One 
striking  incident  in  the  adventures  of  the  hero  is 
thus  related  : 

“ Going  down  St.  James’s-strect  in  London  one 
evening,  with  a person  who  had  treated  him  with 
much  civility,  he  is  run  violently  against  by  an  ac- 
complice of  his  companion,  knocked  down,  and  rob- 
bed of  his^  money.  His  * civil’  friend  leaves  him  in 
the  lurch,  and  he  seeks  his  lodgings,  there  being  no 
remedy  for  his  loss. 

“To  divert  his  mind,  ho  repairs  to  Uie  theatre, 
and  takes  his  stand  among  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounds the  entrance.  He  observes  that  the  people 
about  him  seem  watchful  of  each  other ; and  pres- 
ently the  cry  of  “ Take  care  of  ytrur  pockets  /”  renews 
his  fears,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  fob,  he  misses 
his  watch  ! Looking  eagerly  around,  he  fixes  his 
eye  upon  his  quondam  friend,  who  had  aided  in 
robbing  him ! He  goes  on  to  say  : 

“The  blood  mantled  in  my  face.  ‘You  have 
stolen  my  watch,*  said  I.  He  could  not  imme- 
diately escape,  and  made  no  reply,  but  turned  pale, 
looked  at  me  as  if  entreating  silence  end  commis- 
eration, and  put  a watch  into  my  hand.  1 felt  a 
momentary  compassion,  and  he  presently  made  hia 
retreat.  His  retiring  did  but  increase  the  press  of 
the  crowd,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  so  muck 
as  to  lift  up  my  arm  : 1 therefore  continued,  as  the 
safest  way,  to  hold  the  watch  in  my  hand.  Soon 
afterward  the  door  opened,  and  1 hurried  it  into  my 
waistcoat  pocket : for  1 was  obliged  to  make  the 
best  use  of  all  my  limbs,  that  I might  not  be  thrown 
down  and  trodden  under  foot.  At  length,  after  very 
uncommon  struggles,  I made  my  way  to  the  money 
door,  paid,  and  entered  the  pit.  After  taking  breath 
and  gazing  around  me,  I sat  dow'n  and  inquired  of 
my  neighbors  how  soon  the  play  would  begin?  I 
was  told  in  an  hour.  This  new  delay  occasioned 
me  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  take  out  my 
watch,  which  as  1 supposed  had  been  returned  by 
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the  thief.  But,  good  Heavens  ! what  was  my  sur- 
prise when,  in  lieu  of  my  own  plain  watch,  in  a 
green  shagreen  case,  the  one  I was  now  possessed 
of  was  set  round  with  diamonds  ! And,  instead  of 
ordinary  steel  and  brass,  its  appendages  were  a 
weighty  gold  chain  and  seals ! My  astonishment 
was  great  beyond  expression ! I opened  it  to  ex- 
amine the  works,  and  found  it  was  capped.  I pressed 
upon  the  nut  and  it  immediately  struck  the  hour. 
It  was  a repeater  !” 

Think  of  rAo/  position,  (or  an  honest  man,  with 
the  detecting  proof  of  his  evident  guilt  ringing  in  his 
pocket.  It  strikes  us  as  very  dramatic. 


They  have  a very  expressive  term  at  the  West, 
in  speaking  of  a man  w’ho  would  be  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune,  that  he  must  **paddU  hie  own 
canoe.**  A lady  of  Indiana  has  expanded  the  curt 
advice  into  a piece  of  original  and  sparkling  verse : 

**  Voyager  upon  life's  sea, 

To  yourself  be  irue, 

And  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Never,  though  the  winds  may  rave,  * 
Falter  nor  look  back  ; 

Bnt  upon  the  darkest  wave 
Leave  a shining  track. 

Nobly  dare  the  wildcat  storm, 

Stem  the  hardest  gale, 

Brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm, 

You  will  never  fail. 

When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark, 

Keep  an  aim  in  view  ; 

And  toward  the  beacon-mark 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Every  wave  that  bears  you  on 
To  the  silent  shore. 

From  its  sunny  source  has  gono 
To  return  no  more. 

Then  let  not  an  hour's  dday 
Cheat  you  of  your  due ; 

But,  while  it  is  called  to-day, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

If  your  birth  denied  you  wealth, 

Lofty  state  and  power, 

Honest  fame  and  hardy  health 
Are  a better  dower. 

Bnt  if  these  will  not  sulHee, 

Golden  gain  pursue ; 

And  to  gain  the  glittering  priis. 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  wrest  the  wnsth  of  ftoit 
From  the  hand  of  fate  ? 

Would  you  write  a deathless  nanio 
With  the  good  and  great  ? 

Would  you  bless  your  fdlow-mcn  ? 

Heart  and  soul  imbue 
With  the  holy  usk,  and  then 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Wotdd  yon  enish  the  tyrant  wrong, 

In  the  world's  firee  fight  I 
With  a apirit  brave  and  strong, 

Bstde  for  the  right. 

And  to  break  the  chains  that  hind 
The  many  to  the  few^ 

To  enlVanchise  slavish  mind— 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won. 

Nothing  won  is  lost ; 

Every  good  deed,  nobly  done, 

Will  repay  the  cost. 

Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust, 

All  you  will  to  do ; 

But  if  you  succeed,  you  roost 
Paddle  your  own  canoe.** 


W K have  no  idea  who  “ Old  Humphrey**  may  be,  nor 


where  he  haila  from ; but  he  haa  a good  deal  of  the 
atrong  common  sense  and  humorous  vein  of  Dr. 
Franklin’s  “Poor  Richard.”  Hear  him  “OwjRtt;” 

“ Though  I am  no  doctor,  I have  by  me  some  ex- 
cellent prescriptions,  and  as  1 shall  charge  yon  no- 
thing for  them,  you  can  not  grumble  at  the  price : 

“ We  are  most  of  us  subject  to  Fite.  1 am  visit- 
ed with  them  myself,  sometimes,  and  i dare  say 
you  are,  also.  Now  then  for  my  prescriptions  : 

“ For  a Fit  of  Envy,  go  to  a watering-place,  and 
see  how  many  w'ho  keep  their  carriages  are  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  gout,  or  dropsy — ^how  many  are 
subsject  to  epilepsy  and  apoplexy.  ‘ A sound  heart 
is  the  life  of  the  flesh ; envy  the  rottenness  of  the 
bones.’ — Proverbe  of  Solomon. 

“ For  a Fit  of  Posttun,  walk  out  into  the  open 
air.  You  may  ' speak  your  mind’  to  the  wind  with- 
out hurting  any  one,  or  proclaiming  yourself  to  be 
a simpleton. 

“ For  a Fit  of  Idleness,  count  the  tickings  of  a 
clock.  Do  this  for  one  hour,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  puli  off  your  coat  the  next,  and  work  like  a hero. 

“ For  a Fit  of  Fxtravagaiux  and  Folly,  go  to  the 
work-shops,  or  speak  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  a 
jail,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced : 

* Who  makes  his  bed  of  briar  and  tluim. 

Must  be  content  to  lie  forlorn.* 

“ For  a Fit  of  Ambition,  go  to  the  church-yard,  and 
read  the  grave-stones : they  will  tell  you  the  end  of 
ambition.  The  grave  w ill  soon  be  your  chamber, 
the  earth  your  pillow,  corruption  your  father,  and 
the  worm  your  mother  and  your  sister. 

**  For  a Fit  of  Repining,  look  about  you  for  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  and  visit  the  bed-ridden,  and 
afflicted,  and  deranged;  and  they  will  make  you 
ashamed  of  complaining  of  your  lighter  afflictions. 

“ For  a Fit  of  Despondency,  look  on  the  good  things 
which  God  has  given  you  in  this  world,  and  those 
He  bos  promised  to  his  followers  in  the  nexL  He 
who  goes  into  the  garden  to  look  for  cobwebs  and 
spiders,  no  doubt  will  find  them,  w'hile  he  who  looks 
for  a flow'er  may  return  into  his  house  with  one 
blooming  in  his  bosom. 

“ For  all  Fits  of  Doubt,  Perplexity,  and  Fear,  wheth- 
er they  respect  the  body  or  the  mind ; w hether  they 
are  a load  to  the  shoulder,  the  head,  or  the  heart, 
the  following  is  a radical  cure,  which  may  ho  relied 
on,  for  1 had  it  from  the  Great  Physician : * Cast 
thy  burden  on  the  Lord : He  will  sustain  thee.’” 


A LADY,  now  traveling  in  Europe,  mentions  ths 
following  instance  of  severe  sea-aiekness  which  ahs 
witnessed  on  board  the  vessel  which  took  her  out 
to  Havre : 

“ One  morning  I heard  the  steward  inquiring 
kindly  as  to  the  health  of  one  of  the  ladies  whs 
was  forever  complaining  of  a seventeen-year  head- 
ache. She  responded  despairingly  : 

“ Oh,  ver’  bad.  All  se  night  1 was  more  sick  ssn 
svair.  Ze  head,  xc  back,  ze  limbs — so  bad  1 san 
not  tell  V* 

” Would  you  like  some  breakfast,  madam  f* 

“ Don’t  know — ver’  tick  wiz  ze  sea-maL  Tot 
avea  you  V* 

“ Can  get  you  any  thing  nice,  madam.” 

“ Aves  you  ze  bif-atek  ?” 

“ Yes,  madam.” 

“ 1 takes  ze  bif-stek.  Avea  you  ze  mouton-cbop  ? 
— ze  potate  ? — ze  tomate  T — viz  ze  coffee  and 
cake  f” 

“ We  have : any  thing  else  you  would  like  to 
have,  madam  ?” 
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**  Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! I can  not  tell ; 1 ver*  indispose. 
Stop,  gar9on  ! — after  Icetle  bit,  bring  se  lobstair, 
cucumber,  and  zo  oil  !** 


It  is  not  often  that  one  encounters  a PotHcal 
Dunning  L€tttrt  but  here  is  one  that  has  found  its 
way  into  the  “ Drawer 

**  Tve  waited  on  you  several  times, 

With  my  account  so  small. 

And  now  I write  to  ask,  if  yon 
Intend  to  pay  at  all ! 

You  used  to  say  that  yoa*d  * look  in,* 

And  * settled  U should  be  ;* 

But  you  forgot— I'm  short  of  * tin,* 

And  so  1 write  to  thee. 

“ Oft  at  your  office  I did  call*— 

Long  on  your  stairs  1 sat : 

You  were  denied— though  In  the  hell 
Tm  sure  I saw  your  hat. 

When  1 got  in  once  by  mistake, 

And  ’twas  too  late  to  * cut,’ 

You  said  * you’d  only  got  a cheque, 

And  ail  the  banks  were  shut.* 

**  But  all  your  dodges  ain't  no  use, 

Letters  must  come  to  hand  ; 

And  neither  humbug  nor  abuse 
Am  I a-going  to  stand. 

Shell  out !— or  in  the  County  Court 
Pulled  up  you  sure  shall  be  ; 

But  if  you'd  settle— as  you  ought, 

Write  by  return  to  me.” 

A WORD  to  professional  ” scolds : never 

knew  a scolding  person  that  was  aide  to  govern 
a (Imily.  What  makes  people  scold?  Because 
they  can  not  govern  ihematlvet.  How,  then,  can 
they  govern  others  ? Those  who  govern  well  are 
generally  calm.  They  are  prompt  and  resolute, 
but  steady  and  mild.'* 

“ Bbek-£-KeZ"Ko-az  !— Brek-c-kex-ko-ax !” 
Now  do  frogs  abound ; now  do  they  croak  all  day 
by  the  pond- margins,  and  sing  in  the  night-season ; 
and  now  will  these  lines  be  appropriately  put  forth : 

**  Of  all  the  fhnny  things  that  live. 

In  woodland,  marsh,  or  bog. 

That  creep  the  ground,  or  dy  the  air. 

The  funniest  is  the  Frog ! 

The  frog — the  ‘ scientifickest* 

Of  Nature’s  handy-work ; 

The  (h>g,  that  neither  walks,  nor  runs. 

Blit  *goes  it’  with  a Jerk. 

**  With  * pants’  and  coat  of  bottle-green, 

A yellow  fsney  vest. 

He  plunges  into  mud  and  mire. 

All  in  his  * Sunday’s  best  :* 

When  be  sits  down,  he’s  standing  up. 

As  Paddy  Quin  once  said ; 

And,  for  convenience’  sake,  he  wears 
Ilia  eyes  a’top  his  head ! 

**  You  see  him  sitting  on  a log, 

Above  the  * vasty  deep  ;* 

You  feel  inclined  to  say,  * Old  chap, 

* Just  look  before  you  leap  !* 

You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 
Ills  ngly-looking  mug, 

But  ere  you  get  it  half-way  up, 

Adown  he  goes— Ifer-ckiigr 


The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wei- 
lington  may  be  relied  upon  as  entirely  authentic. 
It  has  never  appeared  in  England : 

Lord  Wellington  was  dining  at  a public  dinner 
nt  Bordeaux,  given  to  him  by  the  authorities,  when 
hs  received  a dispatch  from  Paris,  informing  him  of 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  Ho  turned  to  his  aid- 
ds-camp,  Freemantle — 


**  Well,"  said  he,  in  his  knowing,  sportsman  tone, 
**  we've  run  the  foz  to  ^ hole  at  last !" 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Freemantle. 

**  Napoleon  has  abdicated." 

Freemantle  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  delight. 

“ Hush  ! — not  a word  !"  said  the  duke  ; “ let’s 
have  our  dinner  comfortably." 

He  laid  the  letter  beside  his  plate,  and  went  on 
calmly  eatmg  his  dinner.  When  the  dinner  was 
over — 

“There!"  said  he,  to  Monsieur  Lynch,  the 
Mayor  of  Bordeaux  \ “ there  is  something  that  will 
plesse  you." 

The  mayor  east  his  eye  over  the  letter,  end  in 
an  instant  wast>n  the  table  announcing  the  news. 
The  saloon  reng  with  acclamations  for  several 
minutes.  The  mayor  then  begged  leave  to  give  a 
toast : 

“ Wellington,  the  Liberator  of  France  ! ” There 
was  another  thunder  of  applause.  The  Portuguese 
consul  did  the  same,  with  like  effect.  The  mayor 
rose  again,  and  gave, 

“Wellington,  the  Liberator  of  Europe/**  Here 
the  applause  was  astounding.  Wellington,  who 
had  sat  all  the  while  picking  his  teeth,  now  rose, 
made  one  of  his  knowing,  civil  bows  to  the  com- 
pany round : 

“Jack,"  said  he,  turning  to  Freemantle,  “let's 
have  coffee." 

— — ^ 

Ir  there  are  any  readera  of  “ The  Drawer"  who 
have  ever  wept  over  “ TAe  Stnrrowe  of  Werter,'*  we 
commend  to  their  perusal  the  following  very  touch- 
ing lines.  They  embody  “ the  joy  of  grief:” 

“ Werther  had  a lor©  for  Charlotte, 

Such  as  words  could  never  utter, 

Would  you  know  how  first  be  met  her, 

She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

**  Charlotte  was  a married  lady, 

And  a moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Would  do  nothing  that  might  hurt  her. 

“ So  he  sighed,  and  pined,  and  ogled. 

And  bis  passion  boiled  and  bubbled. 

Till  he  blew  his  ailly  brains  out. 

And  no  more  was  by  them  troubled. 

“ Charlotte  having  seen  hla  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a shutter, 

Like  a well  conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter.** 


Some  satirical  wag  gives  the  ensuing,  among  oth- 
er directions,  as  to  “ Deportment  in  Church 

“ If  you  should  sit  in  a pew  by  the  side  of  a 
* fashionable*  lady,  you  must  not  look  at  her  during 
service,  especially  if  you  are  not  good-looking,  as 
she  might /sin/. 

“Never  * cast  sheep's-eyes*  at  the  fair  sex  during 
sermon-time,  unless  by  previous  arrangement. . 

“ If  you  attend  church  with  a lady  in  the  even- 
ing* you  should  * see  her  home,'  unless  some  one 
who  is  better-looking  should  * cut  you  out.'  In  that 
case,  you  can  rebuke  his  impudence,  but  don't  say 
any  thing  to  the  lady.  She  wasn't  to  blame,  poor 
thing ! 

“ If  you  have  a small  hand,  and  happen  to  have 
a ring  on  it,  be  sure  to  keep  Jt  in  your  pocket ; else 
some  suspicious  people  might  think  you  wanted  to 
make  a show. 

“ Canes,  umbrellas,  and  babies,  should  be  left  on 
a stand  outside  the  door. 

“ Don't  change  your  seat,  unless  there  are  sharp 
tacks  in  it,  or  n * little  dear’  behind  you  pulls  your 
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hair ; And  eren  then,  don’t  get  nneaay  or  fidgety, 
nor  leave,  until  there  ia  a pause  in  the  sermon; 
iken  go  out,  like  the  wick  of  a bobtailed  candle. 

**  Should  the  sermon  exceed  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  in  length,  you  can  shift  your  position ; but 
not  oven  then,  unless  you  think  you  can  get  an 
easier  one. 

**  If  a lady  is  sitting  by  your  side,  and  she  gets 
to  nodding,  let  her  lean  her  head  upon  your  shoul- 
der; but  at  the  same  time  remember,  that  in  Martin 
Van  Buren’s  translation  of  Homer,  we  read  that 
**  * Nodding  Uion  waits  tbs  imponding/oZ/.’ 

“ If  on  entering  your  pew  you  find  a stranger  in 
it,  don’t  thrust  him  out,  but  let  him  remain ; and  if 
the  sermon  is  as  long  and  as  dull  as  some  we  have 
heard,  he  will  get  sufilciently  punished  for  his  au- 
dacity.” 


A coERESPONDBNT  in  Michigan  sends  us  the 
following  as  a set-off”  to  the  somewhat  similar 
trick,  practiced  by  the  down-east  trader,  as  record- 
ed in  a late  “ Drawer.” 

“ A farmer  from  the  vicinity  (I  quote  from  the 
Detroit  Advertiser)^  drove  a very  fat  ox  to  market  a 
few  days  ago,  expecting  that  the  animal,  when 
hilled,  would  yield  some  twelve  or  fifVeen  hundred 
pounds  of  beef. 

“ He  sold  the  ox ; the  buyer  drove  him  off,  and 
nt  night  came  back,  representing  that  the  ox  had 
been  slaughtered,  and  offered  to  settle  for  it,  but 
showing  an  account  of  its  weight,  which  fell  short 
of  the  expectation  of  the  farmer,  who  insisted  on 
seeing  the  beef;  after  examining  and  weighing 
which,  with  tlie  tallow,  he  was  forced  to  go  home, 
though  not  more  than  half-satisfied,  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket. 

**  During  the  night,  after  his  return,  the  dead  ox 
came  home  to  his  yard,  alive  and  well,  having  bro- 
ken out  of  the  butcher’s  incloiure;  and  the  next 
day  the  farmer  drove  the  same  ox  back  to  towm, 
and  offered  to  sell  him  to  the  same  butcher,  who, 
having  missed  the  animal,  eyed  the  new-comer 
rather  suspiciously,  and  concluded  that  he  had  been 
* sold.’  But  he  bought  the  ox  at  a thumping  price, 
and  paid  for  him — this  time  !” 


Ik  connection  with  the  foregoing,  let  us  record 
here  the  **  experiences”  of  another  ” sharp”  opera- 
tor, as  set  forth  in  a sketch  entitled  **  The  Span  of 
ChraySf'*  which  we  condensed  from  a far-western 
newspaper  some  months  since,  and  deposited  in 
«ur  capacious  receptacle : 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  Jones.” 

• ** Good-morning,  Mr.  Johnson:  glad  to  tee  you. 
How  are  all  the  folks  in  your  part  of  the  country  t” 

**  Very  well,  thank  you.  Mr.  Jones,  I hear  that 
you  have  a very  nice  span  of  good  horses,  which 
you  would  like  to  sell.  How  is  it  ?” 

” 1 have,”  replied  Jones ; **  and  a likelier  span 
can’t  be  found  any  where.” 

” 0, 1 presume  not,”  was  the  rather  satirical  re- 
sponse. • 

Come  in  and  see  them,  Mr.  Johnson ; this  way, 
sir,  if  you  please  ;”  and  Mr.  Jones  opened  the  sta- 
ble-door where  the  horses  were  kept. 

” Finel  very  fine  !”  said  Johnson.  **  I suppose 
they  are  perfectly  soifhd  T”  and  be  walked  around 
the  horses,  and  surveyed  them  for  the  seventh 
time. 


**  Perfectly  sound,  1 assure  you,”  said  Jones. 

“No  heaves?” 

“ Not  in  the  least.” 

“ Sprained  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“ Can’t  you  take  two  hundred  and  forty-five  t* 

“ Can’t — ’pon  honor.” 

“ Well,  rU  take  them  at  two  hundrod  and  fifty.” 

“ Done.” 

Johnson  paid  for  the  horses,  and  drove  them 
home. 

But  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  one  of 
his  superb  grays  was  troubled  with  the  spring-halt, 
and  the  other  with  something  else  quite  as  bad. 
Johnson  was  in  a towering  passion,  and  w'rote  let- 
ter after  letter  to  Jones,  but  received  no  answer: 
so  one  day  he  called  over  to  set  him. 

“ Mr.  Jones,  those  horses  are  not  sound!”  wem 
the  first  words  that  passed  his  lips. 

“ I can’t  help  that,”  was  the  response. 

“ But  you  must  help  it,  and  that  quickly,  or  I’ll 
take  the  law  of  you !”  exclaimed  Johnson,  passion- 
ately. 

“ How  much  will  you  setde  for,  Mr.  Johnson? 
—come,  talk  away  !**  said  Jones,  for  it  was  for  turn 
to  be  angry. 

“ Fifty  dollars,”  snapped  Johnson. 

“ I’ll  give  you  twenty -five.” 

“ Shan’t  do  it !” 

And  home  he  went,  chafing  with  rage,  and  was 
just  starting  over  to  Squire  B— ’s  for  a writ, 
when  a man  accosted  him  : 

“ Have  you  got  a pair  of  horses  to  sell,  airt^ 

“ Yes,  sir,  I havs.” 

“ Walk  this  way,  sir.  There,  sir,  can  yon  beat 
thatr 

“ Pretty  well  matched^*  suggested  the  straagax. 
They  are  not  entirely  sound,  are  they  ?” 

“ Sound !”  repeated  Johnson,  as  if  astonished  at 
the  question  ; “ indeed  they  arr,  in  every  respect” 

“I  suppose,  then,  if  1 should  buy  them,  you 
would  remember  what  you  say  now' ; but  here  art 
witnesses;”  and  the  stranger  looked  keenly  at 
Johnson. 

They  talked  long  and  earnestly,  but  in  spite  of 
all  Johnson's  protestations,  the  stranger  would  not 
take  the  grays  then. 

“ In  one  week  you  shall  hear  from  me,”  said  ths 
stranger.  “ 1 shall  by  that  time  have  made  up  my 
mind  whether  to  buy  them  or  not.” 

Johnson  didn’t  have  to  wait  so  long  as  that. 

“ Box  sixty-four,”  said  Johnson,  at  the  Post-of- 
fice. “ Jones’s  hand-writing !”  said  he,  as  he  open- 
ed the  letter  which  was  handed  to  him  ; “ guess  hs 
has  sent  that  fifty  dollars  along !” 

But  his  illusion  speedily  vanished  as  he  read : 

“ C , December  28,  164— w 

“Mr.  S.  Johnson. 

“ Dear  Sir — I regret  exceedingly  to  have  been 
forced  to  this  step;  but  as  you  told  a particular 

friend  of  mine,  Mr.  N , that  your  horses  were 

perfectly  sound,  1 shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  sei- 
tle  for  them.  Mr.  N will  not  have  them  ? 

“Yours,  &e.,  Dextbr  Jones.” 

“Two  wrongs”  did  not  make  “a  right”  in  this 
case  exactly,  although  at  least  one  of  the  parlies  to 
this  “fair  business  transaction”  will  probably  have 
this  verdict  recorded  against  him — 

Served  him  **  right  /” 
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Of  recent  wodta  on  English  philology  Rqokt’s 
ThMMMtntM  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  probably  the 
most  important,  although  its  practical  utility,  we 
think,  is  overrated  by  its  author  as  well  as  by  the 
editor  of  the  American  edition,  issued  in  Boston  by 
Gould  and  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  a collection  of 
English  words,  arranged  according  to  their  signifi- 
cance, in  groups  of  kindred  ideas,  and  not  in  alpha- 
betical order,  after  the  manner  of  a dictionary.  A 
general  idea  being  given,  a copious  variety  of  terms, 
expressive  of  different  shades  or  relations  of  that 
idea  is  presented,  enabling  the  writer  to  choose  that 
which  is  most  appropriate  to  his  purpose,  without 
the  annoyance  of  turning  over  the  loaves  of  a dic- 
tionary, perhaps  in  vain,  or  wearying  his  patience 
in  pursuit  of  the  fit  term,  by  random  guesses  or 
fruitless  appeals  to  his  memory.  Thus,  you  wish 
to  speak  of  the  thinking  faculty,  but  are  at  a loss  to 
know  which  of  the  numerous  words  used  to  express 
this  in  our  language  is  most  nicely  adapted  to  pre- 
sent the  shade  of  meaning  which  you  desire  to  con- 
vey. Turning  to  the  Thesaurus^  under  the  proper 
head,  you  find  an  assortment  of  terms  from  which 
you  may  take  your  choice,  as  intellect,  mind,  under- 
standing, reason,  thinking  princi])le,  sense,  common 
sense,  consciousness,  capacity,  intelligence,  intel- 
lection, intuition,  instinct,  conception,  judgment, 
genius,  parts,  wit,  wits,  shrewdness,  archness,  in- 
tellectuality— besides  references  to  other  divisions, 
under  which  a still  further  supply  is  afforded.  It  is 
evident  that  the  beginner  in  composition  will  seldom 
find  it  convenient  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  aid. 
The  most  obvious  terms  suggested  by  memory  will 
usually  suit  his  purpose  best.  He  would  only  be 
lost  in  such  an  overflow  of  verbal  wealth  as  is  given 
in  this  volume,  and  soon  would  be  templed  to  give 
up  his  task  in  blank  amazement.  The  practiced 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  naturally  in  possession 
of  a vocabulary,  which  renders  the  habitual  con- 
sultation of  such  a work  superfluous.  In  the  ex- 
citement and  heat  of  composition  the  memory  sur- 
renders its  treasures — fitting  words,  “like  nimble 
and  airy  servitors,”  trip  around  the  pen — the  most 
expressive  terms  wait  on  the  beck  of  intellect,  as  if 
coming  from  the  vasty  deep,-  without  being  sum- 
moned— no  search,  no  malice  prepense,  no  pains- 
taking, no  diving  into  musty  philological  receptacles 
can  gain  so  rich  or  so  apt  a variety  as  the  suggestive 
aoU  of  the  writer,  under  the  inspiration  of  a con- 
genial theme.  No  available  vocabulary,  we  hold, 
can  be  furnished  by  a knowledge  of  isolated  words. 
The  terms  which  throng  the  memory  in  the  moment 
of  composition  do  not  come  from  the  study  of  dic- 
tionaries ; they  are  not  derived  from  any  collection 
of  lifeless,  abstract  phrases  ; but  they  arc  impressed 
on  the  mind  from  the  pages  of  genius  and  inspira- 
tion, from  the  charms  of  conversation,  frotn  listen- 
ing to  impassioned  eloquence,  and  other  sources, 
where  we  have  met  them  in  the  fresh  glow  and  ra- 
diant colors  of  vitality,  doing  actual  service  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  natural  emotion,  and  reproducing 
themselves  like  the  invisible  lines  of  magic  writing 
on  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  fire.  There 
are  some  occasions,  no  doubt,  when  a technical, 
scientific,  or  otherwise  unusual  word  is  in  request, 
on  which  a collection  like  this  may  be  consulted  to 
advantage  ; and  even  infrequent  as  these  arc,  every 
amateur  in  the  niceties  of  expression  would  wish  to 
have  it  within  convenient  reach.  In  the  American 
edition,  a number  of  “ vulgar  words  and  phrases”  of 
doubtful  utility  have  been  omitted,  in  spite  of  the 


example  of  the  authox,  who  has  collected  them  with 
great  assiduity  in  the  original.  We  observe  that 
this  has  given  offense  to  several  of  our  critics,  who 
complain  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a p>ersonal  loss — ^and 
perhaps  it  is  so.  But  their  tastes  can  easily  bo 
gratified  in  some  other  way. 

A collected  edition  of  T*he  Poetical  Workt  of 
William  11.  C.  Hosmer  is  published  by  Redfield^ 
including  the  contributions  of  the  author  to  various 
periodicals,  and  the  poems  delivered  before  the  lit* 
erary  societies  of  different  colleges.  Among  the 
living  poets  of  America  Mr.  Hosmer  holds  an  hon- 
orable rank.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  genuine 
merits  ; with  a lively  poetical  temperament,  he  has 
faithfully  studied  the  principles  of  his  art ; a basis 
of  substantial  thought  underlies  his  productions; 
his  taste  is  too  pure,  and  his  feelings  are.  too  natural 
for  him  to  seek  effect  by  indulgence  in  extravagance 
and  affected  displays.  The  legends  of  the  Indians 
present  the  author  with  many  favorite  themes,  and 
in  their  treatment  ho  exerts  his  powers  with  the 
greatest  success.  His  poems  in  this  line  contain 
many  admirable  descriptive  passages,  and  arc  found- 
ed on  a just  conception  and  familiar  know  ledge  of  the 
Indian  character.  Under  the  title  of  Bird-Note$^ 
and  The  Montht^  a series  of  agreeable  little  poems 
present  numerous  striking  pictures  of  the  course  of 
the  seasons,  and  other  poetical  aspects  of  nature. 
The  miscellaneous  pieces  arc  for  the  most  part  per- 
vaded by  a genial  and  pure  spirit,  a quiet  love  of 
beauty,  and  a vein  of  true  and  elevated  sentiment, 
while  they  show  a readiness  and  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  verse  which  could  have  proceeded 
only  from  genuine  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  discipline 
of  strenuous  culture. 

Charles  Scribner  has  published  a volume  of  orig- 
inal poems,  entitled  Apheihf  with  a number  ofshorter 
pieces,  by  Julia  Pleasants  and  Thomas  Bibb 
Bradley,  two  cousins  of  the  South.  The  poem 
from  w hich  the  volume  takes  its  name  is  consecrated 
to  a traditional  demon,  who  “ always  removes  joy, 
and  begets  gloom,  and  casts  shadows  over  things 
fair  and  beautiful.”  The  baleful  doings  of  this  ac- 
cursed imp  arc  celebrated  in  winding  strains,  for 
the  rhythm  and  imagery  of  which  the  late  Edgar  Poe 
has  furnished  the  model.  The  prevailing  lone  of 
the  shorter  pioccs  may  be  inferred  from  the  confes- 
sion in  the  Proem  that  they  were  not  written  “to 
win  a wandering  glance  from  the  rose-hued  hall  and 
the  choral  dance,”  but  for  the  “ lonely  one,  who 
hath  watched  all  night  for  the  tardy  sun 

Who  hath  showered  out  tears,  and  poured  out  prayer 
For  the  bright-winged  joy  that  was  flying  there.’^ 
Many  of  the  poems  in  the  collection  remind  the 
reader  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  both  in  their  style  of  versi- 
fication and  their  general  pensive  cast  of  sentiment. 
A too  devoted  study  of  favorite  poetical  authors  has 
impaired  the  ohginality  and  force  of  these  produc- 
tions ; but  they  show  an  uncommon  richness  of 
fancy,  a living  sympathy  with  nature,  and  a free- 
dom and  facility  of  expression,  which  combined 
w ith  a more  robust  frame-work  of  intellect,  would 
have  entitled  the  tuneful  cousins  to  an  unchallenged 
place  among  our  native  poets.  In  its  present  form, 
the  volume  doubtless  contains  many  popular  ele- 
ments, and  will  afford  genuine  pleasure  to  the 
social  circle  in  which  its  authors  arc  known,  though 
it  has  hardly  sufficient  substance  to  claim  a per- 
manent hold  on  the  interest  of  the  public. 

H.  C.  Baird  has  brought  out  a new  edition  of 
Vathek,  the  celebrated  Oriental  tale  by  William 
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Becktord,  **  England’s  wealthiest  son,”  whose  ge- 
nius was  commemorated  by  Lord  Byron,  while  his 
habits  of  magnificent  luxury  were  the  astonishment 
of  his  countrymen.  Beckford  died  about  ten  years 
since,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He 
inherited  from  his  father,  a large  landed  proprietor 
in  England  and  the  West  Indies,  the  enormous 
estates,  which  made  him  the  richest  commoner  of  his 
day.  His  education  was  in  keeping  with  his  for- 
tune. In  addition  to  his  classical  attainments,  w*hich 
were  of  no  ordinary  character,  he  spoke  five  modern 
languages,  and  wrote  three  with  facility  and  ele- 
gance. He  read  Persian  and  Arabic,  was  an  accom- 
plished designer,  and  gained  a proficiency  in  the 
science  of  music,  under  the  instruction  of  the  im- 
mortal Mozart.  The  tale  now  reprinted  was  writ- 
ten before  the  author  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year,  and  was  composed  at  a single  sitting.  In  the 
opinion  of  Byron,  Vathek  **  far  surpasses  all  Eu- 
ropean imitations  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty 
of  description,  and  power  of  imagination.  As  an 
Eastern  talc,  even  ‘ Rasselas’  must  bow  before  it ; 
his  Happy  V alley  will  not  bear  a comparison  with  the 
Hall  of  Eblis.”  At  the  present  day  the  work  must 
be  regarded  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a literary  curiosity. 
The  production  of  a modem  Solomon,  if  not  in  wis- 
dom, at  least  in  the  splendors  of  costly  voluptuous- 
ness, it  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  those 
who  would  find  no  charm  in  its  intrinsic  character. 

Merrimack;  or^  Life  at  the  Loom^  by  Day  Kkl- 
LOOO  Lee,  is  a new'  volume  of  the  series  of  popular 
stories  which  have  already  gained  a well-deserved 
reputation  for  the  author  as  the  delineator  of  scenes 
in  common  life.  He  shows  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  a 
familiarity  derived  from  personal  experience  with 
the  incidents  which  he  describes,  and  a very  con- 
siderable power  of  strong  and  lively  expression.  In 
this  volume  the  story  vibrates  between  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Salem — which  Hawthorne  has  immortal- 
i*ed  in  one  of  his  most  powerful  romances — and  the 
bustling,  dusty,  crow'ded,  spinning  and  weaving  city 
of  “ Merrimack,”  the  interior  of  which  is  portrayed 
with  great  freshness  of  coloring.  As  a picture  of  an 
important  and  unique  phase  of  N ew  England  life,  the 
work  is  very  interesting,  and  can  scarcely  fail  ofpop- 
ularity  among  the  million.  (Published  by  Redficld.) 

History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees^  by  M. 
Charles  Weiss,  translated  by  Henry  William 
Herbert,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  mon- 
ographs w'hich  we  have  lately  received  from  Conti- 
nental literature.  It  presents  a complete  view  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Huguenots  after  their  dispersion  on 
account  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
together  with  notices  of  their  antecedent  history, 
and  the  collateral  events  of  the  day.  It  is  written 
in  a style  at  once  forcible,  elegant,  and  picturesque, 
and  the  translator,  with  some  few  exceptions,  has 
done  justice  to  the  original.  (Published  by  Stringer 
and  Townsend.) 

Rev.  C.  Colton,  who  is  preparing  a Life  of 
Henry  Clay,  requests  all  persons  who  have  in  their 
possession  letters  from  Mr.  Clay,  to  forward  them 
to  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  New  York,  assuring  them 
that  the  letters  shall  be  returned  to  the  owners. 


THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD. 

The  sudden  death  of  this  eminent  and  accom- 
plished man,  which  took  place  while  discharging 
his  official  functions  on  the  Bench,  has  called  forth 
a universal  feeling  of  sorrow,  among  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  gonial  personal  qualities,  his 
rare  attainments  as  a scholar,  and  his  integrity  and 


disinterestedness  in  public  life.  In  this  country  ha 
was  widely  known  by  his  classical  dramatic  writ- 
ings, his  reminiscences  of  Charles  Lamb  the  weU- 
beloved,  and  other  literary  productions  which  have 
made  his  name  a household  word  around  the  Amer- 
ican hearth.  Our  readers  will  peruse  with  a sad- 
dened interest  the  follow  ing  sketches  of  the  charac- 
ter and  works  of  Talfourd,  which  we  have  gathered 
from  several  of  the  London  journals. 

The  departed  Judge  was  of  humble  origin.  His 
father,  Edward  Talfourd,  was  a brewer;  he  lived 
at  Reading,  in  Berkshire — which  town  Talfourd 
afterward  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  mother  w'as  the  daughter  of  a dissenting  minis- 
ter, Thomas  Noon.  The  future  judge  and  dram- 
atic poet  was  born  on  the  26lh  of  January,  1795; 
and  was  consequently  some  months  short  of  sixty 
when  he  died.  From  his  youth  upw’ard  he  proved 
his  possession  of  the  literary  temperament — he  lisp- 
ed in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  But  the  dis- 
position was  not  encouraged.  The  atmosphere  of 
dissent  was  about  the  young  poet.  His  reading 
was  restrained ; Shakspearc  was  banned  from  the 
home  in  w'hich  he  lived ; and  the  only  dramatic 
works  to  which  he  had  access  were  Hannah  More's 
attenuated  **  Sacred  Dramas.”  in  after  life  and  in 
the  fullness  of  his  fame,  the  poet  always  spoke  of 
Hannah  More  with  gratitude ; and  the  infiuenca 
of  her  manner  is  perceptible  in  his  most  celebrated 
passages.  His  first  eflforts  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
that  nursery  of  genius — the  poet’s  comer  of  a pro- 
vincial paper.  Among  his  earliest  offerings  to  the 
Muse  were  verses  on  the  liberation  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  from  the  Tower : — a political  fact  which 
set  the  bells  ringing  and  the  bards  singing  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  At  a proper  age 
he  wras  sent  to  school — the  Dissenters'  Grammar 
School  at  Mill  Hill,  and  the  Grammar  School  of 
Reading,  then  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  V'aJpy — 
an  excellent  master,  from  w^hom  the  author  of  “Ion” 
first  caught  that  love  of  antique  history  and  poetry 
which  grew  into  the  passion  of  his  litcrarj*  life.  So 
long  as  Dr.  Valpy  lived,  the  Reading  schoolboy 
held  toward  him  the  language  of  reverential  affec- 
tion ; and  w'hen  the  tragedy  of  “ Ion”  was  first 
printed  it  was  dedicated  to  him. 

In  1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  joined  the 
Oxford  Circuit.  Next  year  he  married — his  wife 
being  Miss  Rult,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  T. 
Rult,  of  Clapton.  As  his  family  increased  rapid- 
ly, the  Poet  felt  that  the  Barrister  must  have  his 
w ay  among  the  realities  of  life.  By  steady  labor, 
by  unceasing  application,  even  more  than  by  his 
natural  gifts,  he  rose  in  his  profession.  For  some 
years  he  almost  closed  his  eyes  to  the  blandish- 
ment of  letters.  He  was  busy  with  cases,  abstracts, 
precedents,  acts  of  Parliament,  and  rulings  of  the 
courts  of  law.  He  had  his  rew'ard.  His  assiduity 
gave  him  power  and  wealth,  and  power  and  wealth 
led  him  up  to  honors.  In  1833,  after  twelve  years’ 
devotion  to  the  drudgeric.s  of  his  profession,  he 
found  himself  in  a position  to  which  drudgeiy  was 
no  longer  necessary.  He  then  got  his  silk-gown. 
As  Serjeant  Talfourd  he  had  to  do  battle  as  a lead- 
er in  his  profession  ; his  income  increased,  w ithout 
calling  for  a corresponding  sacrifice  of  time  ; and 
then — but  not  till  then — he  turned  once  more  to  his 
old  love  and  became  a candidate  for  poetic  laurels. 
What  an  example  to  the  young,  the  unplaced,  the 
aspiring  man  of  genius  ! 

Having  earned  his  rank  by  hard  industry,  suc- 
cess waited  on  him  like  a shadow.  He  entered 
ParliameiA  in  1835  for  his  native  town ; he  oom- 
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posed  his  tragedy  of  **  Ion/*  and  circulated  **  two 
editions**  of  it  m private — the  first  of  which  appear- 
ed in  April,  1835.  In  May  of  the  following  year  it 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Mac  ready  at  Covent  Gar- 
den with  success — a success,  in  no  slight  degree, 
owing  to  the  taste  and  pathos  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
who,  subsequently,  at  the  Haymarket,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  made  it  her  own.  The 
“Athenian  Captive”  and  “ Glencoe”  followed  the 
first  and  most  successful  effort.  These  plays  were 
written  for  Mr.  Macready,  and  were  produced  by 
him  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  There  is  another 
play,  “ The  Castilian,”  in  private  circulation,  which 
has  not  been  acted.  To  complete  our  story  of  bis 
literary  labors,  wc  must  add,  that  Talfourd  pub- 
lished “ Vacation  Rambles,’*  a lively,  picturesque, 
and  pleasant  record  of  travel ; a “ Life  of  Charles 
Lamb an  essay  in  an  Encyclopsediaon  “ the  Greek 
Drama;”  at  an  early  period  a biographical  memoir 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffc  ; and  among  other  works,  known 
and  unknown,  permanent  and  fugitive,  a “ Speech 
on  the  Law  of  Copyright.’* 

His  critical  and  miscellaneous  writings  in  re- 
views and  magazines  were  numerous,  and  distin- 
guished at  all  times  by  an  elegant  and  flowing  style. 
He  contributed  an  article  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view” on  Hazlitt’s  “ Lectures  on  the  Drama,’*  con- 
taining a vigorous  defense  against  the  attacks  of  con- 
temporary critics  ; and  a paper  in  the  “ Examiner,” 
“On  the  Intellectual  Character  of  Hazlitt”  was 
also  from  his  pen.  Talfourd  was  a great  admirer  of 
Hazlitt’s  character  and  genius,  and  in  a volume  of 
his  “ Literary  Remains,”  compiled  by  his  son,  he 
aided,  together  w’ith  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lylton, 
in  writing  a notice  of  his  life.  To  the  “ Quarterly 
Review”  his  chief  contribution  was  a biographical 
memoir  of  the  two  eminent  brothers,  Lords  Eldon 
and  Stowell.  The  journals  for  which  Sir  Thomas 
Talfourd  most  frequently  wrote  were  the  “New- 
Monthly  Magazine”  and  the  “ Retrospective  Re- 
view.” The  subjects  of  his  best  articles  in  the  for- 
mer were,  “The  Author  of  * Waverley,’”  “The 
Writings  of  Godwin,”  “ The  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Wordsw-orth,”  “ Modern  Periodical  Literature,” 
“ Mr.  Oldaker  on  Modern  Improvements,”  “ A 
Chapter  on  Time,”  and  “ On  the  Melodrama 
against  Gambling and  in  the  “ Retrospective  Re- 
view” his  principal  papers  were,  “ Rymer  on  Trag- 
edy,” “ Colley  Cibber’s  Apology  for  his  Life,”  “On 
John  Dennis’s  Works,”  “ On  North’s  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,”  and  “ On  Wallace’s  Prospects  of  Man- 
kind, Nature,  and  Providence.” 

Talfourd  w-as  a member  of  Parliament  about  eight 
years.  His  first  period  of  public  service  extended 
from  1835,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
representation  of  Reading,  to  1841,  when  he  was 
ousted  by  the  Tory  candidates  ; his  second,  from 
his  rc-instatement  in  1847  up  to  the  date  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench  in  1849.  His  success  in  the 
new  sphere  was  not  striking ; but  his  forensic  re- 
nown gave  him  the  ear  of  the  House ; and  in  the 
absence  of  other  literary  men,  he  was  assumed  to 
represent  generally  the  interests  of  literature  and 
of  literary  men  in  the  Great  Council.  The  poet 
died,  of  apoplexy,  at  Stafford,  while  delivering  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jury.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
increase  of  crime — of  the  neglects  of  the  rich,  the 
ignorance  of  the  poor— of  the  want  of  a closer 
knowledge  and  more  vital  sympathy  between  class 
and  class — and  of  the  thousand  social  evils  which 
arise  from  that  unhappy  and  unnatural  estrange- 
ment of  human  interests — when  his  face  flushed 
and  he  bent  forward  on  his  desk,  almost  as  if  the 


Judge  were  bowed  in  prayer  by  some  sharp  and 
overpowering  emotion.  A moment  more,  and  the 
bystanders  saw  him  swerve,  as  if  he  were  already 
senseless.  He  w as  dying,  calmly  and  happily.  In 
a few  seconds  he  was  gone — and  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  the  poet  was  carried  into. the  Judges’  Cham- 
bers and  there  laid  down  in  breathless  awe.  There 
was  something  almost  epic  in  the  suddenness  and 
solemnity  of  his  end. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  calmly  of  one  so  suddenly 
taken  from  the  friends  to  whom  his  affectionate 
nature  even  more  than  his  genius  endeared  him. 
Talfourd  rose  unaided  to  very  high  honors  from 
the  middle  rank  of  life.  He  mastered,  by  patient 
labor  and  incessant  industry,  the  desired  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  exercise  his  various  and  re- 
markable powers.  He  was  a brilliant  advocate,  an 
orator  surpassed  by  few ; he  has  connected  his  name 
as  a legislator  with  two  important  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment; he  was  a liberal  and  earnest  politician;  he 
was  a working  man  of  letters,  a subtle  critic,  a suc- 
cessful dramatic  poet ; he  was  a judge  as  compe- 
tent to  his  high  functions,  and  conscientious  in  dis- 
charging them,  as  any  who  has  worn  the  ermine. 
But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  characters  his  memory 
is  now  most  dear  to  those  to  whom  he  was  most 
intimately  known.  Notwithstanding  such  varied 
successes,  and  the  rank  to  which  they  boro  him, 
there  was  that  in  the  man  him.<7elf  which  was  far 
beyond  them  all.  He  never  sank  in  his  transitory 
vocation  what  in  his  nature  was  permanent  and  no- 
blest. He  did  not  forfeit  what  a man  should  live  for, 
that  he  might  the  better  succeed  in  life.  Never  in  any 
human  being  we  have  known  were  such  rare  intel- 
lectual qualities  neighbored  by  so  sweet  a temper, 
by  manners  so  modest  and  unpretending,  by  a more 
kindly  sympathy  with  all  just  pursuits  and  inno- 
cent ei\joyment8,  by  a more  perpetual  radiance  of 
good  and  generous  thoughts.  In  him  it  was  not 
possible  that  mere  worldly  success  or  a selfish  and 
satisfied  ambition  should  “freeze  the  genial  cur- 
rents of  the  soul.”  There  remained  with  him  to 
the  last  the  great  art  of  living  happily  by  the  great 
means  of  diffusing  happiness. 


Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  com- 
bating the  alleged  heresies  and  paradoxes  delivered 
in  that  city  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  recent  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Philosophical  Association.  Mr. 
Blackie  read  a paper  on  “Mr.  Ruskin  and  Greek 
Architecture,”  before  the  Architectural  Institute,  in 
w'hich  the  excessive  laudation  of  Gothic,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Greek  architecture,  was  censured,  the 
beauty  and  effects  of  the  two  styles  not  being  sub- 
jects of  comparison.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  theory  about 
religious  faith  being  necessary  for  high  art,  was  also 
show-n  to  be  fanciful,  some  of  the  noblest  works 
being  by  skeptics,  while  men  of  the  noblest  faith  and 
truest  piety,  such  as  the  Covenanters,  abhorred  every 
idea  of  the  fine  arts.  Professor  Blackie  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  are  Ijolh  enthusiasts  in  ihcir  w-ay,  and,  by 
their  earnest  advocacy  of  their  extreme  views,  they 
will  at  least  gain  tnore  general  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  art,  in  connection  w-ilh  history,  literature, 
and  taste.  In  the  matter  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture  the  learned  Hellenic  Professor  uses 
languu;:c  of  great  discretion  and  moderation,  com- 
pared w'ilh  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Mr.  Maurice’s  “Theological  Essays”  are  trav- 
eling the  round  of  authoritative  condemnation. 
Already  fiercely  assailed  in  London,  they  are  pos- 
itively prohibited  in  Rome.  As  the  Index  of  the 
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Congregation  has  now  become  the  chief  organ  of 
adrertisements  for  new  books  in  southern  Europe, 
it  is  understood  that  the  publishers  are  in  great 
spiriu.  A large  demand  for  the  work  is  immediate- 
1 7 expected* 

Dr.  Buuoscr,  a young  $av<mt  sent  out  to  Egypt 
by  the  Prussian  goFcmment,  reports  that  M.  Mau- 
nier,  a French  photographic  artist,  has  made  a curi- 
ous discovery  ait  Thebes.  Having  been  employed  by 
Abbas  Pasha  to  execute  an  album  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquilios,  he  caused  several  temples  to  be  cleared 
of  rubbish  for  ihe  purpose.  When  that  of  Amen- 
ophis  was  laid  bare,  it  appeared  that  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  had  originally  been  covered  w ith  cop- 
per-leaf, hammered  over  the  stone  so  as  to  take  its 
shape,  and  afterward  painted.  Another  interesting 
discovery  was,  that  the  great  irregular  paving-stones 
were  formerly  covered  with  a wooden  flooring,  w hich 
seems  to  illustrate,  says  Dr.  Brugseh,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Although  no  gen- 
eral conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  they 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  learn,  that  some  curious  Byzantine 
frescoes  have  been  found  under  the  colonnades  of 
the  Temple  at  Luxor. 


The  Paris  papers  have  been  occupied  for  some 
time  past  w iththc4nw  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  Const  itutionnel  newspaper  against 
Dr.V  cron,  its  laic  part  proprietor  and  manager,  on  the 
ground  of  an  alleged  unfair  distribution  among  them 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  trial,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  several  days,  has  been  just  brought 
to  a close.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  that  Dr. 
Veron  shall  refund  to  the  shareholders  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  l,180,000f.,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
having  been  nearly  2,000,000f. 


France  has  recently  lost  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  her  sons  in  the  person  of  the  well- 
known  Abbe  DE  Lamennais.  He  was  bom  at  St. 
Malo  in  1782 ; his  father  was  a wealthy  ship-owner, 
but  became  reduced  in  fo;tnne  by  the  revolution 
and  the  wars  w ilh  England,  reeling  a strong  re- 
pugnance to  comincrciul  pursuits,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  study;  and,  ihough  not  aided  by  good  mas- 
ters, plunged  dec'ply  into  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  In  181G,  he  was  formally  ordained  a 
priest,  and  shortly  after  he  brought  out  the  “ Essai 
sur  rindifTerence  en  Mali^re  de  Religion.”  This 
work  was  received  with  much  interest,  and  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  rank  of  the  foremost  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  day.  It  has  since  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language,  and  is  still  generally 
read,  and  as  generally  admired.  It  was  followed, 
after  an  interval  of  two  years,  by  a second  volume 
under  the  siime  title,  which  is  quite  as  remarkable 
for  powerful  reasoning  and  nervous  eloquence,  and 
even  more  so  for  the  vast  reading  it  displays.  He 
now  became  an  active  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  In  1825,  after  a visit  to  Rome,  he 
brought  out  a translation  of  the  ” Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  and  his  La  Religion  consideree  dans  scs 
Rapports  avec  TOrdre  Civil  et  Politique.”  This 
Wtter  work  is  considered  one  of  the  most  rnagnifl- 
cent  apologies  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ever 
published  in  any  language.  It  was  followed  by  his 
treatise  on  the  “Libertes  de  I’Kglisc  Gallicane,” 
which  is  also  esteemed  by  Romish  churchmen.  As 
this  latter  work  attacked  some  pretensions  put  for- 
ward by  the  government,  he  was  prosecuted  and 
lined  a small  sum.  On  this  occasion  he  made  to 


his  judges  a threat  which  baa  become  memorable  in 
France,  **  You  ahall  leam  what  it  ia  to  have  to  do 
with  a prieat !”  In  1827  and  1828  he  produced 
**  Reflexions  sur  I’lmitation,”  **  La  Journ^  du 
Chretien,”  and  “Le  Guide  du  Premier  Age,” 
which  are  full  of  the  roost  ferv'ent  and  touching 
piety.  His  next  publication  of  note  was  Dea 
Prdgrds  de  la  Revolution  et  de  la  Guerre  contre 
I’Eglise,”  q work  w hich  w'bs  censured  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  as  being  too  liberal,  ihough  it  ex- 
alted the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Revolution 
of  1830  broke  out  shortly  after,  and  the  Abbe  de 
Lamennais,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  de  Mont- 
alembcrt,  started  a new'spaper  called  the  Avenir," 
in  which  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Church  of 
Rome  aiul  the  cause  of  liberty — or  rather  to  make 
that  church  the  champion  and  representative  of  the 
political,  civil,  and  moral  progress  which,  in  diCTcr- 
cut  degrees,  is  acting  on  every  state  in  Europe.  A 
little  later  he  brought  out  a small  work  called  the 
“ Paroles  d’un  Croyant.”  It  is  a sort  of  cry  of  an- 
guish over  the  temporal  misery  and  intellectual 
darkness  of  the  low  er  classes  in  all  countries,  and 
a sort  of  Apocalyptic  denunciation  of  “kings  and 
tyrants  who  are  repre.scntcd  us  oppressing  God's 
people.”  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  books. 
The  “ Paroles”  produced  an  excitement  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  all  Europe  ; they  w eje  seized  on  by 
the  extreme  democratic  party  as  the  best  exposition 
and  sanction  of  their  peculiar  doctrines  ever  put 
forth — and  no  wonder,  for  they  maintained  nothing 
less  than  that  all  that  the  Saviour  Christ  taught 
was  democratic — and  they  caused  terror  to  all  the 
ruling  powers.  At  Rome  they  created  a tempest  of 
wrath,  and  Pope  Gregory  XVl.  thundered  against 
them  as  “ erroneous,  anarchical,  scandalous,  im- 
pious, offensive  to  God,  blasphemous,”  etc.  But 
the  die  w as  now  cast : Lamenn.^is  w as  henceforth 
one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  relentless  adversaries 
of  the  Papacy,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  enthu- 
siastic partisans  of  “the  people.”  All  his  later 
publications,  such  as  “ Le  Livre  du  Peuple,”  “ De 
TEsclavage  Modernc,”  his  contributions  to  reviews 
and  newspapers,  etc.,  were  written  in  this  spirit; 
and,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  certainly  no 
man  has  done  more  to  damage  the  Papacy  and  to 
exalt  democracy.  On  the  Revolution  of  1848  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  he  of  course  voted  with  the  extreme  republican 
party.  In  tiie  Assembly  he  never  sp<ikc,  and  look 
no  active  part  in  political  proceedings,  but  he  felt  a 
keen  and  painful  interest  in  all  that  occurred,  and 
both  his  party  and  the  public  paid  hir  more  alleiition 
to  him,  seated  silent  and  reserved,  than  to  noisy 
talkers  r4nd  foolish  busy-bodies.  He  continued  in 
the  Parliament  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  covp 
d'etat  of  Louis  Najiolcon  in  1851.  Not  being  what 
the  French  call  a “ man  of  action,”  he  ti^caped  ex- 
ile, but  his  heart  was  cruelly  wrung  by  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  republican  cause,  and  he  resolved  to 
take  no  further  part  in  politics.  To  occupy  liimsclf 
he  undertook  a translation  of  Dante,  and  had  made 
considerable  progress  with  it  when  death  struck 
him.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  so  intcDSC  was 
his  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  tliat,  in 
his  liLst  illnes.s,  he  would  not  allow  a priest  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  ho  gave  peremptory'  onlcrs  that  his 
body  should  Ire  buried  w ithout  any  religious  service 
whatsoever.  He  also  ordered  that  it  should  Im:*  in- 
terred— not  in  a separate  vault,  but  in  the  large  pit 
reserved  far  the  extremely  poor,  w ho  leave  no  friends 
at  all,  or  friends  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  modest 
fee  required  for  the  temporary  occupation  of  a grave* 
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Mr*.  JiNKiNS  being  about  to  remove  on  the  Firet  of  May,  haa  engaged  the  The  “ Experiaient”  sueceeda  to  admiration.  Mr,  Turxbr  makes  off^ 

celebrated  **  Medium/'  Mr.  Tuiijf bb,  to  move  her  furniture,  thinking  it  will  be  followed  by  all  the  furniture, 

cheaper  than  to  employ  a Carmau. 
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The  of  ot\r  VigiUfit  ToHo^s  h.sm(5  exehed  by  th«  iaod«  ' ' Mr,  Turnxs  finJi  liiimclf  at  last  in  a very  eituatioa 

of  Tabl4^*Morai|{,  lb«  “Modiuui’*  is  takeu  iiito  custocly. 


Furnislted  by  Mr.  G.  BiiODiE,  51  Caml-slreif,  New  York,  (Did  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  artu(d  articles  of  Coehtme. 


FiaORER  l -AND  2.--OdT“X)OOR  Costumb  and  CHtttl'g  Dkess, 


ov^  inji  to  the  volnni  no\  iK-inft  Unf'd  (bs  i«  the  l>o<l7 
wuh  tafTeU),  it  falls  with  that  j4fa<'Hhi  plmncy  pe« 
culiar  to  this  fahrif.  U is  iniposistiile  that  an  rn- 
grttvinff  shoTjJd  do  jiiHlice  to  the  rich  n»elallio  lustre 
of  the  inwoven  silk  ^^arlaiuU,  or  the  Ijonutiful  semi> 
Imnspafonry  of  the  fahTie  This  niiinlilla  is  worm 
«carfvvise,  i»/%v  upon  the  shouhicf. 

The  CVHiLU*t<  is  of  Cashmere,  of  a tlclicftlo 

pale  salmon  hue.  The  ffiOt  is  of  whiie pmdt  dtt  gottf 
cunfiucii  hy  buttons  and  loops,  tuul  is  joined  io  the 


VV  lh'>sfe*  estra'i  axnnt  fancy  costonics  w hich  orig- 
inate in  sheer  raprice  and  craving  for  novelty,  how’- 
evrr  alwoird  nor  even  those  authentic  foreign  modes 
which  can  never  he  mlppted  by  uur  country  women. 
Our  i I bi.at rations  are  coxifincd  to  those  stylos  which 
anticipate  will  he  rc(M»ived  w ith  favor  ht'rQ. 


we  anticipate  will  he  rc(M»ived  w ith  favor  iH'rQ. 

For  illustration  we  iioleci  an  CKUeinclv  graceful 
tnantiila,  called  the  FwuKnik,  composed  of  while 
grenadfivet  ^ ample  projiorUuiis,  and 
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tWtt  riHi  irdrn  the  Onoiil  x6  Af*.  ^’mi,:iA%ch  a 
hy  blDtxde  lii^  nttmi^ori  xxt  a fam, 
trims  firont;  A mandidiu  Teiitlief 
cttrOj)lj<i<?rs  iHr  e'zieficrir.  ' While  ^iriqfuiiK  ffioic^ 
ani;«|[it'ny4;Q^'suv^^-dr^^  w itli  a .^rsr 

at  niQs^f  coiisut'ute  ine  mterioT  irmiming. 


Fisji'B*  .•3;;^BoX4Vj:t.. 

■which  crniamenred,  as  is  also 

Ahfi  a)wt,  hy.  atats'siquc  d«THign  of  biraid-work . A 
<iri«ce.sttjrr^lir&bHiie  no  The  sh^etes,  p»i(F- 
tsi;  jfui 4 hich'  are  • w*  om  fu!le  r 


iiia»  ;l[bArie^/t>*'^-*Vts  Cifraldic . Tlie 

a larger,  acjile) 

is  of  lriOffiSp4  wi  Nn.  *J2  niibin  irf  wliiio 

satilVi  rosettes  , w rliieh  have 

been  worn  «>  Ivhg,  Arc  displacorh  aw4  Ihe^^h  le 
rotifined  by  a sinqilc  ifraidv  A Wavingostnoh'filiiiiie 
XJornpktes  tltc  xtrpdcttiion,’ 

.■BirHKftts.~-Fijg^^  3 is  cnmpdaetl  of  wUitd  silk 
attd  bli?nfi/v,  TJui  ^ilk  is  ffilled  in  rows  I J ihpW^i 
wi4e>  4i<*i<ie4  each  other  by  narrow'  bands,  j 
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